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PREFACE. 


'THE  design  of  the  Author  has  been,  to  attempt  the  compression 
of  the  greatest  body  of  general  information  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  a  single  volnme,  and  to  produce  a  Book  of  Reference  whose 
extensive  usefulness  may  render  its  possession  material  to  every 
individual — ^in  the  same  manner  that  a  London  Directory  is  indis- 
pensable,  on  business  affairs,  to  a  London  merchant. 

He  grounds  his  hope  of  the  Public  taking  an  interest  in  this 
work  altogether  upon  its  own  intrinsic  utility.  Its  articles  are 
drawn  principally  from  historians  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  most 
authentic  annalists ;  and  the  Dictionary  op  Datss  will,  in  almost 
every  instance,  save  its  possessor  the  trouble  of  turning  over 
voluminous  authors  to  refresh  his  memory,  or  to  ascertain  the  date, 
order,  and  features  of  any  particular  occurrence. 

The  volume  contains  upwards  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Articles, 
alphabeticaDy  arranged ;  and,  from  the  selection  of  its  materials,  it 
must  be  important  to  every  man  in  the  British  Empire,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  or  whether  connected  with  the  professions  or 
engaged  in  trade. 


VI  PREFACE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  all  the  authors  from  whose  works 
the  Compiler  of  this  volume  has  copiously  extracted ;  but  he  may 
mention  among  the  classics,  Herodotus,  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch. 
He  has  chosen,  in  general  chronology,  Petavius,  Usher,  Blair, 
Prideaux,  and  the  Abb^  L'Englet  du  Fresnoy.  For  the  events 
embraced  in  Foreign  history,  he  has  relied  upon  Henault,  Voltaire, 
La  Combe,  RoUin,  Melchior  Adam,  the  Nov/oeau  Dictionnairey  and 
chief  authors  of  their  respective  countries.  On  subjects  of  general 
literature,  his  authorities  are  Cave's  Historia  Literaria,  Moreri, 
Bayle,  Priestley,  and  others  of  equal  repute.  And  English  occur- 
rences are  drawn  from  Camden,  Stowe,  Hall.  Baker,  Holingshed, 
Chamberlayne,  Rapin,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  fee.  Besides 
these,  the  Compiler  has  freely  used  the  various  abridgments  that 
have  brought  facts  and  dates  more  prominently  forward ;  and  he  is 
largely  indebted  to  Chambers,  Aspin,  Beatson,  Anderson,  Beckmann, 
the  CycUnxBdias,  Annual  Regiater,  Statutes  at  Large,  and  numerous 
other  compilations.  In  almost  every  instance  the  authority  is 
quoted  for  the  extract  made,  and  date  assigned,  though  inadvertence 
may  have  prevented,  in  some  few  cases,  a  due  acknowledgment. 


The  leading  events  of  every  country,  whether  ancient  or  modern 
kingdoms,  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  each  respectively,  as  in 
the  cases,  for  instance,  of  Greece,  Rome,  the  Eastern  Empire, 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  But,  independently  of  this  plan 
of  reference,  when  any  historical  occurrence  claims,  from  its 
importance,  more  specific  mention,  it  is  made  in  a  separate  article, 
according  to  alphabetical  arrangement.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of 
England,  the  dates  are  given  of  the  foundation  of  our  universities, 
the  institution  of  honorary  orders,  and  signature  of  Magna  Charta  ; 
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we  find^  in  those  annals,  the  periods  of  our  civil  wars,  and 
remarkable  eras  in  our  history,  set  down  as  they  have  occurred ; 
but  if  more  ample  information  be  necessary  to  the  Reader,  and  if  he 
desire  to  know  more  than  the  mere  date  of  any  fact  or  incident,  the 
particulars  are  supplied  under  a  distinct  head.  In  the  same  way, 
the  pages  of  Battles  supply  the  date  of  each,  in  the  order  of  time ; 
yet  in  all  instances  where  the  battle  has  any  relation  to  our  own 
country,  or  is  memorable  or  momentous,  the  chief  features  of  it  are 
stated  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 

The  Ck>mpiler  persuades  himself  that  the  Dictionary  op  Dates 
will  be  received  as  a  useful  companion  to  all  Biographical  works, 
relating,  as  it  does,  to  things  as  these  do  to  persons,  and  affording 
information  not  included  in  the  range  or  design  of  such  publications. 

London,  May,  1841. 


This,  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Dates,  has 
been  corrected  with  much  care.  Every  article  the  Work  originally 
contained  has  been  amended,  its  dates  verified,  and  its  general 
accuracy  ascertained;  and  several  hundreds  of  new  articles  have 
been  added,  these  being  respectively  of  great  moment  and  import- 
ance, and  not  easily  accessible  to  the  Author  in  the  earlier  Editions, 
and  not  now  produced  without  exceeding  labour  and  research,  and 
(in  numerous  instances)  an  examination  of  the  Public  Records.  The 
Princes  of  Europe,  with  historic  notices,  the  Judges  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Administrations  and  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  all  compiled  from  the  best  authorities   and  from   official 
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sources^  distinguish  the  present  Yolume.  In  offering  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Public^  the  Author  persuades  himself  that  he  has 
now  completed  a  Book  of  Reference  that  may  be  relied  upon  in 
every  caae^  and  that  is  worthy  of  the  reception  the  former  Editions 
have  met  with  from  every  order  of  the  community. 

To  this  Edition  is  appended  a  copious  INDEX  of  the  leading 
Names  occurring  in  the  Work^  and  that  directly  relate  to  the 
articles  respectively.  The  leading  names  only  are  given^  because 
those  that  are  incidentally  mentioned  would  alone  fill  a  volume. 
This  Index  will  materially  assist  the  Inquirer  in  finding  any 
required  incident  or  date.  A  name  may  be  remembered,  but  the 
circumstances  relating  to  it  may  be  forgotten.  We  may  know 
that  Napoleon  fought  in  Italy,  and  Wellington  in  India,  but 
may  not  recollect  the  particular  scene  of  action  in  either  case; 
and  the  search  for  it  may  have  been,  hitherto,  sometimes  tedious 
and  difficult.  If  the  Reader  now  turn  to  the  Index  he  will  see, 
under  the  one  name,  Castifflione,  Lodi,  and  Marengo;  and  under 
the  other,  Aaaaye ;  and  the  desired  information  is  at  once  obtained. 
Again,  a  name  may  be  connected  with  Science,  but  in  what  branch 
of  it  may  have  escaped  the  memory,  and  we  may  have  looked 
through  numerous  articles.  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  &c.,  before  it  was  found.  The  Index  serves  in  such 
instances  to  render  reference  more  easy  and  certain,  and  will 
prove  in  various  other  respects  a  valuable,  indeed  a  necessary, 
addition  to  the  volume. 

London,  April,  1851. 
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ABACUS.  The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  architecture  had  its  origin  in  a  simple 
incident : — On  the  death  of  a  young  maid  of  Corinth,  her  lover  gathered  the  ornaments 
she  had  most  valued  when  living,  and  placed  them  in  a  wicker  basket,  covered  by  a 
tile,  npon  her  tomb.  Close  to  her  grave  an  acanthus  had  taken  root,  and  the  flower 
qhootmg  forth  in  the  spring,  its  leaves  twined  around  the  basket,  and  convolved 
beneath  the  tile  in  the  form  of  volutes.  Attracted  by  this  display,  Callimachus,  the 
founder  of  the  Corinthian  order,  made  it  the  model  for  his  capital ;  the  tile  being  the 
ABA.Cufi|,  the  foliage  of  the  acanthus  the  volutes,  and  the  whole  forming  the  capital 
which  adorns  his  column,  about  540  B.C. — PerauU. 

ABBEYS  were  first  founded  in  the  third  century,  near  the  dose  of  which  the  sister  of 
St.  Anthony  is  said  to  have  retired  to  one.  An  abbey  was  founded  by  Si  Anthony 
at  Phaim,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a.d.  805.  The  first  founded  in  France  was  at  Poitiers, 
in  360.  The  first  in  Ireland  was  in  the  fifth  centuir:  see  Clogher,  Elpkin,  Dovm. 
The  first  in  Scotland  was  in  the  sixth  century :  see  Isles.  And  the  first  in  Britain 
was  in  560 :  see  Bangor.  The  abbey  of  Mount  Caasino,  near  Naples,  founded  by 
St.  Benet  in  529,  was  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  famished  many 
thousands  of  saints  to  the  Church.  110  monasteries  and  priories  were  suppressed 
in  England  by  order  in  counci],  2  Heniy  V.  1414. — Salmon.  The  revenues  of  193 
abbeys  which  were  dissolved  at  the  Reformation  amounted  to  2,653,000^  Of  this 
vast  amount,  a  lax^  part  went  to  Rome,  a  great  number  of  the  superiors,  of  both 
sexes,  being  foreigners,  and  many  of  the  richest  among  them  altogether  residing  there. 
These  foundations  were  totally  suppressed  throughout  the  realm,  31  Henry  Vlll. 
1 539.     See  Monasteries. 

ABBOT :  from  Ab  (fiither),  a  rank  adopted  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  heads  of  pri- 
mitive monasteries.  They  are  cardinal  abbots,  bishop  abbots,  mitred  abbots,  and 
crosiered  abbots,  when  holding  their  dignities  £rom  the  Pope.  In  England,  mitred 
abbots  were  lords  of  parliament;  twenty-seven  abbots  and  two  priors  were  thus 
distinguished  in  l^e  4uk  Edward  III.  1329,  but  the  number  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
five  in  the  parliament  20  Richard  II.  1396.— Coiv.  The  abbots  of  Reading,  Glaston- 
bury, and  St.  John's,  Colchester,  hanged  and  quartered  for  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  not  surrendering  iheir  abbeys,  1539.    See  OlastorUmry. 

ABDICATION  of  KINGS.  They  are  numerous  in  ancient  history.  Those  in  later 
times  of  most  remarkable  character  and  greatest  political  importance,  and  to  which 
reference  may  more  frequently  be  made,  are  the  following : — 


OfHemyrV.,  of  Germany       .  .1060 

Of  Stephen  11^  of  Hungary,  ramamed 

Thwider 1114 

.  1142 
.  1200 
.  1206 
.  1806 
.  1809 
.  1480 
.  1441 
.  1666 
.  1664 


Of  Albert,  of  Saxony . 
Of  Leetiu  Y.,  of  Poland 
Of  UladUlana  III.,  of  Poland 
Of  Baliol,  of  Scotland     . 
Of  Otho^  of  Hungary 
Of  Eric  IX.,  of  Denmark 
Of  Eric  XIII.,  of  Sweden  . 
Of  Chariee  V.,  Emperor 
Of  Cfarlatliia,  of  Sweden    . 


Of  John  Casimir,  of  Poland  .  ...  1669 
Of  James  II~  of  England.  .  1688 

Of  Frederic  Angnstus  II.,  of  Inland  .  .  1704 
Of  Philip  y,  of  Spain        ....  1724 

OfVictor,  of  Sardinia 1780 

Of  Charies,  of  Naples  ....  1750 
Of  Stanislaus,  of  Poland  ....  1786 
Of  Victor,  of  Sardinia  .    June  4,  1809 

Of  Francis  II.,  of  Germany,  who  became 

Emperor  of  Austria  only  .  Aug.  11,  1804 
Of  Charles  IT.,  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  his 

•on       ...        .  March  19,  1806 

B 
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ABDICATION  of  KINGS,  cofUmued, 

He  again  abdicates  In  fkvour  of  the  Buona- 
parte  family.    See  Spain,         .    May  1,  1806 

Or  Joseph  Buonapartei  of  Naples,  to  take 
the  crown  of  Spain  .  .    June  1,  1806 

Of  the  same  (by  flying  before  the  British 


firom  Madrid) 
Of  Louis,  of  Holland 
Of  Jerome,  of  Westphalia 
Of  Napoleon,  of  Franoe 
Of  EmanueL  of  Sardinia  . 
Of  Pedro,  of  Portugal  . 
Of  Charles  X.,  of  Franee « 


July  29,  1806 
.  July  1,  1810 

.  Oct.  20,  1813 
Aprils,  1814 

.  March  18,  1821 
.   May  2,  1826 

.      Aug.  2,  1830 


Of  Pedio,  of  Brazil    .       .       .    April?,  1881 
Of  Don  Miguel,  of  Portugal  (by  leaving 

the  kingdom)  May  26,  1834 

Of  William  I.,  of  Holland .       .      Oct  a  1840 
Of  Christina,  of  Spain,  queen  dowager  ana 

queen  regent      ....  Oct  12,  1840 
Of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Franoe    .    Feb.  24,  184S 

(Immediately  afterwards  deposed.) 
Of  Louis  Charles,  of  Bavaria     March  21,  184B 
OfFerdinand,  of  Austria  .  Dec  2,  1848 

Of  Charles  Albert,  of  SanUlda  March  26,  1849 


ABELARD  and  HELOISE.  Their  amour,  bo  celebrated  for  its  pasBion  and  misfortunes^ 
commenced  at  Paris,  a.d.  1118,  when  Heloise  (a  canon's  daughter)  was  under  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Abelard,  after  suffering  an  ignominious  injury,  became  a  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  died  at  St.  Marcel,  of  grief  which  never  left  his  heart,  in  1142. 
Heloise  begged  his  body,  and  had  it  buried  in  the  Paraclete,  of  which  she  was  abbess, 
with  the  view  of  reposing  in  death  by  his  side.  She  was  fampus  for  her  Latin  letters, 
as  well  as  love,  and  died  in  1163.  The  ashes  of  both  were  carried  to  the  Museum  of 
French  Mon\mients  in  1800;  and  the  museum  having  been  subsequently  broken 
up,  they  were  finally  removed  to  the  burying-ground  of  Pdre  La  Chaise,  in  1817. 

ABERDEEN,  a  seat  of  learning  of  considerable  antiquity,  upon  which  Gregory  the  Great 
conferred  peculiar  privileges  in  a.d.  893.  The  university  was  founded  by  WUliam 
Elphinstone ;  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  bull  from  the  pope,  Alexander  YI.,  in  1494. 
King's  College  was  erected  in  1500 ;  and  Mareschal  College  was  founded  by  George 
Keith,  earl  mareschal  of  Scotland,  in  1593. 

ABERDEEN,  SEE  of.  King  Malcolm  III.  having  gained  a  great  victoiy  over  the  Danes 
in  the  year  1 010,  resolved  to  found  a  new  bishopric,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  suc- 
cess, and  pitched  upon  Mortlich  in  Banff-shire,  where  St  Beanus  was  first  bishop,  1015. 
The  see  was  removed,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  Aberdeen,  and  was  discontinued 
at  the  Revolution,  1689.    Now  a  Post-Revolution  bishopric    See  Bithopa  of  BcUUmd, 

ABHORRERS,  a  political  court-party  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  and  so 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  another  party,  named  the  Addressers,  from  their 
address  to  the  king.  The  former  expressed  their  abhxjtrtfncB  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative,  1680. — Hwmt,  The  commons  expelled 
several  members  for  being  Abhorrers,  among  them  sir  Francis  Withens  (whom  they 
sent  to  the  Tower),  and  prayed  his  majesty  to  remove  others  from  places  of  trust. 
They  also  resolved,  ''  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  for  the 
calling  of  a  parlia^nent,  and  that  to  traduce  such  petitions  as  tumultuous  and 
seditious,  is  to  contribute  to  the  design  of  altering  the  constitution." — Keofnley, 

ABINGDON  LAW.  In  the  civil  war  against  Charles  L,  Lord  Essex  and  Waller  held 
Abingdon,  in  Berks ;  this  town  was  unsuooessfally  attacked  by  sir  Stephen  Hawkins  in 
1644,  and  by  Prince  Rupert  in  1645  :  on  these  occasions  the  defenders  put  every 
Irish  prisoner,  without  trial,  to  death ;  hence  the  term  "  Abingdon  Law." 

ABJURATION  of  particular  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  enjoined  by  statute 
25  Charles  II.  1672.  The  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  pope  and  the  pretender,  denying 
the  authority  of  the  one  and  the  claims  of  the  other,  was  first  administered  by 
statute  13  William  IIL  1701. 

ABORIGINES,  the  original  iuhabitants  of  Italy;  or,  as  others  have  it,  the  nation 
conducted  by  Saturn  into  Latiimi,  founded  by  Janus,  1450  B.c. — Univ,  Hittory, 
Their  posterity  was  called  Laiinif  from  Latinus,  one  of  their  kings ;  and  Rome  was 
built  in  their  country.  They  were  called  Aborigines,  being  abtque  ortgine,  the  pri- 
mitive planters  here  after  the  flood. — St.  Jerome,  The  word  signifies  tnthout  origin^ 
or  whose  origin  is  not  hnoum,  and  is  generally  applied  to  any  original  inhabitants. 

ABOUKIR,  the  ancient  Canopus,  the  point  of  debarkation  of  the  British  expedition 
to  Egypt  under  general  Abercrombie.  Aboukir  surrendered  to  the  British,  imder 
Abercrombie,  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  French,  March  8, 
1801.  See  AUxandria,  The  bay  is  fiunous  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by 
Nelson,  August  1, 1798.    See  Nue, 

ABRAHAM,  ERA  OT.  So  called  from  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Used  by  Eusebius ;  it 
began  October  1,  2016  B.O.  To  rednoe  this  era  to  the  Christian,  Bubtraot  2015  years 
and  three  months. 
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ABR  A  H  A  MTTES.  This  sect  adopted  the  errors  of  Pftulus ;  but  it  was  suppressed  by 
CyriacoSy  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the  ninth  century  there  sprung  up  a  sect  of 
monks  under  this  designation,  and  it,  too,  was  suppressed,  or  rather  extenninated, 
for  worshipping  images. 

ABSENTEES.  The  complaint  is,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wealthy  of  that  country  retire  to 
England ;  and  in  England,  that  the  rich  squander  their  fortunes  abroad.  According 
to  late  returns  made  to  the  prefect  of  police  at  P&ris,  the  entire  number  of  British 
residents  in  France  was  estimated  at  54,000;  but  the  thousands  of  continental 
tourists  who  pass  annually  through  France  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The 
number  of  British  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  Svntserland,  and 
Italy,  is  now  supposed  to  fiir  exceed  100,000,  drawing  from  the  country  not  less  than 
fire  millions  annually :  "  a  sum  so  huge,"  observes  Dr.  Southey,  "  thiU  if,  instead  of 
being  scattered  among  strangers,  it  were  spent  in  the  deserted  halls  and  mansions  of 
these  realms,  it  would  materially  alleTiate  the  distress  with  which  England  now 
struggles.'* — Qittor.  Review. 

ABSENTEE  TAX.  In  Ireland,  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  levied  on  profits, 
fees,  emoluments,  and  pensions  of  absentees,  in  1715.  This  tax  ceased  in  1753.  In 
1773,  Mr.  Flood,  the  great  Irish  orator,  proposed  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
which  was  lost  by  a  majority  in  the  commons  of  122  to  102.  The  question  was 
renewed  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  1783  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  again  lost,  on  a 
division  of  184  to  122,'— StaiuUi  at  large;  £arl,  Jleparts, 

ABSTINENCE.  St.  Anthony  lived  to  the  age  of  105,  on  twelves  ounces '  of  bread  and 
•wtder.  James  the  Hermit  lived  in  the  same  manner  to  the  age  of  104.  St.  Epiphanius 
lived  thus  to  115.  Simeon,  the  Stylite,  to  112 ;  and  Kentigem,  commonly  called 
St.  Mungo,  lived  by  similar  means  to  185  years  of  age. — Spottiwood.  A  man  may 
live  seven,  or  even  eleven,  days  without  meat  or  drink. — PUny,  HU€.  Nat.  lib.  n. 
Democritus  subsisted  for  forty  days  by  smelling  honey  and  hot  bread,  823  b.c. — 
Diog,  Latrt.  A  woman  of  Normandy  lived  for  18  years  without  food. — Petnu  de 
Alhimo,  Gilbert  Jackson,  of  Carse-grange,  Scotland,  lived  three  years  without  sus- 
tenance of  any  kind,  1719.  A  religious  fiinatic,  who  determined  upon  &sting  forty 
days,  died  on  the  sixteenth,  1789. — PhUUpe.  A  country  girl,  of  Osnabruck,  abstained 
four  years  from  all  food  and  drink,  1799. — HufeUmd^e  Practical  JoumaL  Ann  Moore, 
the  fasting  woman  of  Tutbuiy,  Staffordshire,  supposed  to  have  been  an  impostor, 
was  said  to  have  lived  twenty  months  without  food,  Nov.  1808.  At  Newry,  in  Ireland, 
a  man  named  Cavanagh  was  reported  to  have  lived  two  years  without  meat  or  drink ; 
Aug.  1840;  his  imposture  was  afterwards  discovered  in  England,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  as  a  cheat,  Nov.  1841.  See  instances  in  ffaUer^e  Elemetita  Phyeiologias ; 
Oornaro  ;  Prichier*$  Surgical  Library^  kc ;  and  in  this  volume,  article  Faetvng. 

ABSTINENTS.  The  abstinents  were  a  sect  that  wholly  abstained  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
marriage ;  and  were  a  community  of  harmless  and  mild  ascetics.  They  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century ;  and  some  authorities  mention  such  a  sect  as 
having  been  numerous  elsewhere  in  ▲.D.  170. — Boeevet, 

ABYSSINIAN  ERA.  This  era  is  reckoned  from  the  period  of  the  Creation ;  which  they 
place  in  the  5493rd  year  before  our  era,  on  the  29th  August,  old  style ;  and  their 
dates  consequently  exceed  ours  by  5492  years  and  125  days.  To  reduce  Abyssinian 
time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract  5492  years  and  125  days. 

ACADEMIES,  or  societies  of  learned  men  to  promote  literature,  sciences,  and  the  arts, 
are  of  early  date.  Aeadetnia  was  a  shady  grove  without  the  walls  of  Athens 
(bequeathed  to  Academus  for  gymnastic  exercises),  where  Plato  first  taught  philo- 
sophy, and  his  followers  took  the  title  of  Academics,  878  B.c. — StanUg.  Ptolemy 
Soter  is  said  to  have  foimded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  about  314  b.  c.  Theodoeius 
the  Younger  and  Charlemagne  are  also  named  as  founders.  Italy  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  ao^emies ;  and  Jarckius  mentions  550,  of  which  25  were  in  the  city  of  Milan. 
The  firat  philosophical  academy  in  France  was  established  by  Pdre  Mersenne,  in  1635. 
Academies  were  introduced  into  England  by  Boyle  and  Hobbos ;  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  was  formed  in  1660.    The  following  are  among  the  principal  academies : — 


Anoona,  of  the  Oaglinoaij  16SS4. 

Beo^  Bojal  Society,  1700;  of  Frlnees,  1708; 

Arehite^nre,  1799. 
BolognA,  Eodesiastiefti,  1687;    Mathematics, 

1690;  fiefenoes  and  Arts,  1712. 


BrescU,  of  the  JSrratUij  1628. 
Brest  and  Toulon,  Military,  1682. 
Brussels,  BeUet  Lettres,  1778. 
Caen,  SeUa  Lettrts^  1750. 
Copenhagen,  Polite  Arts,  1748. 
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Padua,  for  Poetry,  1610;  Sdenoes,  1792. 

Palermo,  Medical,  1646. 

Paris,  Sarbonne,  1256 ;  Painting,  1891 ;  Mnaic, 

1643;  French,  1636;   Medals,  1663;   Arclii- 

teotore,  1671 ;  Surgery,  1731 ;  MiUtary,  1761 ; 

Natural  Philosophy,  1796. 
Parma,  the  Irmominatif  1660. 
Peronsa,  Intentatif  1661 ;  Filirffiti,  1674. 
Petersburgh,  Sciences,  1725;  Military,  1782; 

the  School  of  Arts,  1764. 
Philadelphia,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1749. 
Portsmouth,  Nayal,  1728 ;  enlarged,  1806. 
Rome,   UtnorisHj  1611;   limUxsdeL  1625;  In/e- 

oondi,  1653;   Painting,  1666;  Areadij  1690; 

EngUsh,  1762. 
Spain,  Royal,  1713 ;  Military,  1761. 
Stockholm,  of  Science,  1741 ;   Belles  LeWret, 

1768;  Agriculture,  1781. 
Toulon,  Militery,  1682. 
Turin,  Sciences,  1769;  Fine  Arts,  177a 
Turkey,  Military  School,  1776. 
Upsal,  Royal  Society,  Sciences,  1720. 
Venice,  Medical,  &c.  1701. 
Verona,  Music,  1643 ;  Sciences,  1780. 
Vienna,  Sculpture  and  the  Arts,  1706 ;  Surgery, 

1783;  Oriental,  1810. 
Warsaw,  Languages  and  History,  1758. 
Woolwich,  Military,  1741. 


ACADEMIES,  cmtinued. 

Cortona,  Antiquities,  1726. 

Dublin,  Arts,  1749;   Science  and  Literature, 

1786 ;  Painting,  Sculpture,  &e.  1823. 
ErfVirt,  Saxony,  Sciences,  1764. 
Faenza,  the  PhUoponi,  1612. 
Florence,  BeUea  Lettres,  1272;    Delia  OruacOf 

1682 ;  Antiquities,  1807. 
Geneva,  Medical,  1716. 
Genoa,  Painting.  &c.  1761 ;  Sciences,  1783. 
Germany,    Medical,    1617;   Natural   History, 

1662 ;  Militery,  1762. 
Haerlem,  the  Sciences,  1760. 
Lisbon,  History,  1720:  Sciences,  1779. 
London ;  its  rarious  Academies  are  described 

through  the  volume. 
Lyons.  Sciences,  1700 :  had  Physio  and  Mathe- 
matics added,  1768. 
Madrid,  the  Royal  Spanish.  1713;  History,  1730; 

Painting  and  the  Arts,  1768. 
Manheim,  Sculpture,  1776. 
Mantua,  the  VigUantif  Sciences,  1704. 
Marseilles,  Bellet  Lettres,  1726. 
Massachusetts,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1780. 
Milan,  Architecture,  1880;  Sciences,  1719. 
Munich,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1769. 
Naples,   Soeaanoj   1640;    Mathemattes,   1660; 

Sciences,  1696;  ffereulaaeumf  1766. 
New  York,  Literature  and  Philosophy,  1814. 
Nismes,  Royal  Academy,  1682. 

ACANTHUS,  or  model  of  the  foliage  on  the  Corinthian  chapiter :  for  its  origin,  see 
article  AbacuM. 

ACAPULCO,  Ship.  This  was  the  celebrated  prize,  a  Spanish  galleon,  from  Acapnloo, 
laden  with  gold  and  precious  wares,  and  estimated  by  some  annalists  at  1,000,0002. 
sterling  and  upwards ;  taken  by  Lord  Anson,  who  had  previously  acquired  booty  in 
his  memorable  voyage  amounting  to  600,0002.  Admiral  Anson  arrived  at  Spithead  in 
the  CerUvrum  with  his  gains,  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  June  15,  1744. 

ACCENTS.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  are  written  without  accents,  and  without  any 
separation  of  words ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  ninth  century  that  the  copyists  began 
to  leave  spaces  between  the  words.  MichaeUs,  after  Wetstein,  ascribes  tiie  insertion 
of  accents  to  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca,  in  Egypt>  a.d.  458 ;  but  his  invention  was 
followed  up  and  improved  upon  by  other  grammarians  in  the  various  languages. 

ACCESSION,  The.  By  this  term  is  usually  understood  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  the  person  of  Qeorge  I.  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
as  the  Protestant  descendant  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I. ;  he  being  the 
son  of  Sophia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  that  princess.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
August  1, 1714,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  settlement  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL, 
June,  1701.    See  article  ffcmoverian  Succession. 

ACCUSERS.  By  the  occult  writers,  such  as  Agrippa,  accusers  are  the  eighth  order  of 
devils,  whose  chief  is  called  Asteroth,  or  spy,  and  who,  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  accuser  of  the  brethren.  He  is  an  accuser  who 
chaiges  another  with  a  crime,  whether  the  charge  be  true  or  false.  fUse  accusers 
were  hanged  in  England  by  statute  4  Henry  VL  1446.  They  were  burnt  in  the  fSEU^e 
with  an  F  by  statute  37  Henry  YIII.  16i5.—Stowe*s  Chron. 

ACHAIA.  This  country  was  governed  by  a  race  of  kings,  but  even  their  names  are  all 
foigotten.  The  capitel,  Achaia,  was  founded  by  Achasus,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  1080  B.C. 
The  kingdom  was  united  with  Sicyon  or  subject  to  the  ./Etolians  until  about  284  b.c. 
The  Achsei  were  descendants  of  Achseus,  and  originally  inhabited  the  neighbourhood 
of  Argos;  but  when  the  Heradidsa  drove  them  thence,  they  retired  among  the 
lonians,  expelled  the  natives,  and  seized  their  thirteen  cities,  viz.  Pelene,  JSgira, 
^geum,  Bura»  Tritaoa.,  Leontitim,  Rhypso,  Ceraunia,  Olenos,  Helice,  Patrse,  Dymse, 
and  Pharse. 


The  Achsean  league     ....  bjG.  281 

Aratus  made  praetor 251 

Fortress  of  Athennam  hullt        .       .       .  228 
Defeat  of  the  Achnana  by  the  Spartans, 

and  Lysiades  killed 226 

Bftttle  of  Sellasia 222 


The  Social  war  hegnn;  battle  of  Caphyte^ 

in  Arcadia ;  Aratus  defeated       .       b.o.  220 

The  Peloponnesus  ravaged  by  the  .dStolians  219 

Aratos  poisoned  at  JBginm ....  216 

Battle  of  Mantinea;  Fhilopcemen  defeats 

the  Spartan  tyrant  Machanldas  .       .    .  206 


^  •■  ^ 


ACH 


ACT 


ACHAIA,  conHmied. 

Allianoe  with  the  RomaiM  b.c.  201 

PhilopQBmen  dafaUed  hj  Nabis,  in  a  naval 

battle IM 

Sparta  joined  to  the  leafpie  .  .  .  .  191 
The  AchnukB  oTermn  Messenla  with  fire 

and  sword 182 

The  Romanw  enter  Aehaia,  and  cany  off 


nomben  of  the  people,  among  whom  is 
the  celebrated  Pofjbliu   .  .  bx.  165 

Metellus  enters  Greece U7 

The  Achnan  league  dissolyed                     .  146 
Greece  subjected  to  Rome,  and  named  the 
proTinoe  of  Aehaia 146 


The  United  States  of  America  seem  to  have  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Achaean  league 
in  forming  their  constitution;  and  the  Swiss  cantons  also  had  a  great  resemblance  to 
it  in  their  confederacy. 

ACHONRY,  BISHOPRIC  of,  founded  by  St.  Pinian,  who  erected  the  church  of  Achad, 
usually  called  Achoniy,  about  the  year  520.  St  Finian  having  built  this  churchy 
confeired  it  on  his  disciple  Nathy,  named  in  Irish,  Dathy,  or  David,  who  was  the 
first  bishop,  and  a  man  of  great  sanctity.  In  the  ancient  annals  of  Ireland  the  prelates 
of  this  see  are,  for  the  most  port,  called  bishops  of  Luigny,  or  Liny,  from  the 
subdivision  of  the  county  wherein  it  is  situated.  The  see  of  Achonry  has  been  held 
n»  commendam  with  Killala  since  1612. — See  KiUala, 

ACOUSTICS.  The  doctrine  of  the  different  sounds  of  vibrating  strings,  and  oommuni* 
cation  of  sounds  to  the  ear  by  the  vibration  of  the  atmosphere,  was  probably  first 
explained  by  Pythagoras,  about  500  B.O.  Mentioned  by  Aristotle,  830  B.C.  Hie 
speaking-trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  835  ac.  The 
discoveries  of  Galileo  were  made  about  a.d.  1600.  The  velocity  of  sound  viras 
investigated  by  Nevrton  before  1700.  Galileo's  theorem  of  the  harmonic  curve  was 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  in  1714 ;  and  further  perfected  by  D'Alembert, 
Euler,  Bernoulli,  and  La  Grange,  at  various  periods  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
SeeiSt>Mfu2. 

ACREL  This  measure  v^as  formerly  of  uncertain  quantity,  and  differed  in  various  parts 
of  the  realm,  until  made  standard  by  statute  31  Edward  I.,  and  fixed  at  40  poles  or 
perches  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth — or  160  square  poles,  containing  4840  square 
yards,  or  43,560  square  feet,  a.d.  1303. — Pardon, 

ACRE,  ST.  JEAN  D'.  Taken  by  Richard  L  and  other  crusaders  m  1192,  after  a  siege  of 
two  years,  with  the  loss  of  6  archbishops,  12  bishops,  40  earls,  500  barons,  and  300,000 
soldiers.  Retaken  by  the  Saracens,  when  60,000  Christians  perished,  1291.  This 
capture  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  murder  of  the  nuns,  who  had  mangled  their 
fiioes  to  repress  the  lust  of  the  IxiJidels.  Acre  was  attacked  by  Buonaparte  in  July 
1798 ;  and  vras  relieved  by  sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  gallantly  resisted  twelve  attempts 
during  the  memorable  siege  by  the  French,  between  March  6  and  May  27,  1799, 
when,  baffled  by  the  British  squadron  on  the  water  and  the  Turks  on  shore,  Buonaparte 
relinquished  his  object  and  retreated.  St.  Jean  d'Acre  is  a  pachalic  subject  to  the 
Porte ;  seized  upon  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  had  revolted,  July  2, 1832.  It  became 
a  point  of  the  Syrian  war  in  1840.  Stormed  by  the  British  fleet  under  sir  Robert 
Stopford,  and  taken  after  a  bombardment  of  a  few  hours,  the  Egyptians  losing 
upwards  of  2000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners,  while  the  British  had 
but  12  killed  and  42  wounded,  Nov.  3, 1840.    See  Syria  and  Turkey, 

ACROPOLIS  or  ATHENS.  The  citadel  of  Athens  was  built  on  a  rock,  and  accessible 
only  on  one  side :  Minerva  had  a  temple  at  the  bottom. — Paua.  in  AUic.  The  roof  of 
this  vast  pile,  which  had  stood  2000  yearsy  was  destroyed  in  the  Venetian  siege, 
A.D.  1687. — Agpin.  The  Acropolis  of  Myoen»  was  marked  by  terraces,  and  defended 
by  ponderous  walls,  on  whidx  were  high  towers,  each  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet. — 
Euripides. 

ACriUM,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  fleets  of  Octavianus  Caesar  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  other,  and  which  decided  the  fiite  of  Antony,  300 
of  his  galleys  going  over  to  Caesar ;  fought  Sept.  2,  31  B.C.  This  battle  made  Augustus 
(the  title  afterwanis  conferred  by  the  senate  upon  Caesar)  master  of  the  world,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire  is  commonly  dated  from  this  year.  In 
honour  of  his  victory,  the  conqueror  built  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  and  instituted  the 
Acttan  games. — Blair. 

ACTRESSES.  Women  in  the  drama  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  men 
or  eunuchs  performing  the  female  parts.  Charles  IL  is  said  to  have  first  encouraged 
the  public  appearand  of  women  on  the  stage  in  England,  in  1662 ;  but  the  queen  of 
James  L  had  previously  performed  in  a  theatre  at  court — Theat.  Biog, 
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ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.  The  first  promulgated,  16  John*  1215.  See  Parliammt 
For  a  great  period  of  years  the  annual  number  of  acts  passed  has  been  usually  laige, 
although  varying  considerably  in  eveiy  session.  Between  the  4  th  and  10th  of 
George  rV.  1126  acts  were  wholly  repealed,  and  443  repealed  in  part,  chiefly  arising 
out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  by  Mr.  Peel  4iiterwards  sir  Bobert) :  of  these  acts, 
1344  related  to  the  kingdom  at  lai^e,  and  225  to  Ireland  solely.  The  greatest  number 
of  acts  passed  in  any  one  year  during  the  last  fifty  years  (since  1800,  the  year  of  the 
union  with  Ireland),  was  562 ;  this  number  was  passed  in  1846 :  of  these  402  were 
local  and  personal,  43  priyate,  and  117  of  public  interest.  In  1841,  only  13  were 
passed  (the  lowest  number),  of  which  two  were  private.  In  three  instances  only,  the 
annual  number  was  under  a  hundred.  The  average  number  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  present  century  was  132  public  acts.  In  the  last  ten  years  (ending  1850)  the 
average  number  of  acts,  of  public  interest,  was  112. — ParUamerUary  JRetwrn. 

ADAM  AND  EVE,  ERA  of,  set  down  by  Christian  writers  as  being  4004  B.a  There  have 
been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fort^  opinions  on  the  distance  of  time  between  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  or  the  Redeemer :  some  make  it  3616  years,  and 
some  as  great  as  6484  years.    See  Oreation. 

ADAMITES,  a  sect  that  imitated  Adam's  nakedness  before  the  fall,  arose  a.d.  130.  They 
assembled  quite  naked  in  their  places  of  worship,  asserting  that  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned,  there  would  have  been  no  marriages.  Their  chief  was  named  Prodicus ;  they 
deified  the  elements,  rejected  prayer,  and  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  confess  Christ. 
— Eu8efdu8.  This  sect,  with  an  addition  of  many  blasphemies,  and  teaching  from  the 
text  'increase  and  multiply,''  was  renewed  at  Antwerp  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
under  a  chief  named  Tandeme,  who,  being  followed  by  3000  soldiers,  violated  females 
of  every  age,  calling  their  crimes  by  spiritual  names.  A  Flandrian,  named  Picard, 
again  revived  this  sect  in  Bohemia,  in  tiie  fifteenth  century,  whence  they  spread  into 
Poland  and  existed  some  time. — Bayle;  Pardon, 

ADDINGTON  ADMINISTRATION.  Mr.  Pitt  having  identified  himself  with  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  to  secure  the  union  with  Ireland,  his  inability  to  propose  his 
"  resolutions  "  in  relation  to  that  measure,  cu  a  minitter,  induced  him  to  resign,  and 
a  new  ministry  was  formed.  Eight  hon.  Henry  Addington,  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor;  duke  of  Portland, 
lord  president;  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy  seal;  lord  Pelham,  home,  lord 
Hawkesbury,  foreign,  and  lord  Hobart,  colonial  secretaries;  earl  St  Vincent, 
admiralty ;  earl  of  Chatham,  ordnance ;  Right,  hon.  Charles  Yorke,  secretary-at-war; 
viscount  Lewisham,  lord  Auckland,  &c.    March,  et  nq.  1801.    Terminated  May  11, 1804. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  of  ENGLAND,  and  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  following  were  the  prime  ministers,  or  fiEivourites,  or  chiefis  of 
administrations,  in  the  respective  reigns.  For  a  fuller  account  of  each  administration, 
9et  them  retpecttvdy. 


KnXQ  BVVBT  VIII. 

Bishop  Fisher  and  the  earl  of  Bnrrey  .  1609 
Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsej  ....  1618 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Cranmer,  archbishop 

of  Canterbury 1529 

Lord  Audley,  ehaneMor;  and  archbishop 

Cranmer 1692 

And  lord  Cromwell  (earl  of  Essex)  .  .  1534 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  bishop 

Gardiner 1640 

Lord  Wilothesley;  earl  of  Hertford     .    .1544 

KDra  SDWABD  VI. 

The  earl  ijt  Hertford,  continued. 
John,  duke  of  Moithumberland  .       . 

QUBXK  KART. 

Bishop  Gaxdiner 


irSKir  BUZABBTH. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 

Sir  William  CeciL  c^fierwarda  lord  Bur- 
leigh ;  chief  minister  during  almost  the 
whole  of  this  long  reign. 

Earl  of  Leicester,  a  favourite       .       .    . 

Earl  of  Essex,  a  favourite 

Lord  Buckhurat 


1662 
166S 
1666 


1564 
1688 

leoi 


KINO  JAMBS  I. 

Lord  Buckhurst,  now  earl  of  Dorset  .       .  1608 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  North- 
ampton         1606 

Sir  Robert  Carr,  created  viscount  Rochester, 
a/tenoards  earl  of  Somerset,  a  &vonrlte .  1618 

Sir  George  Villiers,  created  successively 
viscount  Villiers,  and  earl,  marquess, 
and  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  favourite  .  1616 

KIMO  GBABLB8  I. 

Duke  of  Buckingham  continued. 

Earl  of  Portland,  archbishop  Land,  Ac    .  1628 

Archbishop  Laud,  earl  of  Strafford,  lord 

Cottington,  &o 1640 

Earl  of  Essex 1640 

Viscount  Falkland,  lord  Digby,  Ac         .  1641 
[The  dvil  war  oommenoedi  and  all  went 

into  confusion.] 

KINO  OHABLBS  U. 

Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Ac.  .  1660 
Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale  .  1667 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  a/Urtaarde  lord  Clif- 
ford (c) :  lord  -  Arlingfton  (a)  ;  duke  of 
Buckingoam  (b)  ;  lora  Ashley  (a)  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  (l).  "  The 
Cabal." 1670 


ADM 


ADM 


ADMINISTRATIONS  or  ENGLAND,  asd  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  cmHnmed. 


Jjoird  Ariiagtan,  lord  AAhtoj,  ereafed  earl 

ShaikesbiuT,  sir  Thomaa  OsbOTne,  Ac     1678 
Mr  Thomas  Osborne,  Ac.   ....  1674 
Earl  of  EiseZf  duke  of  Onnond,   earl 
q/ferwordf  man|iiess   of  Ualiftjc,   sir 
William  Tonple,  Ac  ...  1677 

xnro  JAMBS  n. 

Earis  of  Snnderiand  and  Tyitomiell,  sir 
Geone  <nfttnoard»  lord  Jemrles,  Ae.      .  1686 

liOid  JeiBriea,  earl  of  Tyroomiell,  lord 
Bellaala,  lorf^Arandel,  earl  of  Middle- 
ten,  Tisrowpt  PrBatoOf  Ac      ...  1687 

KDio  wiLUAK  ni.  Am  qosnr  hast  n. 

Sir  John,  o/tenporeb  lord  Somers,  lord 
Oodolpbin,  earl  of  DanW,  afierwarda 

duke  of  Leeds.  Ac 168D 

The  eari  of  Sondezlaiid,  Ac                     .  16B6 
Chailes   Montagn,    i^flerwardt    eaxl    of 
Halifax,  eaxl   of  Pembroke,   yisooont 
Lonadale,  Ac 16B7 

QDVBIf  Avn. 

Ixitrd  OodolphiB,  Bobert  Harier,  esq.  lord 

Pembroke,  duke  of  Biirklngnam,  Ac    .  1709 
Dnke  of  Maifborongb,  Ac  .  1705 

Earl  of  Qodolphiii.  lord  Goirper.  dukes  of 

Mailbonmgh  ana  Newcastle.  Ac   .       .  1707 

Bobert  Hariey,  q/tcnwwtb  earl  of  Oxford.  1710 

Earl  of  Rocbestar,  lord  Dartmouth,  and 

Henry  St.  John,  eeq.  afUrward»  flaet 

Bolingbroke ;  l<Mnd  Harooort,  Ac       .    .  1710 

Charles,  doke  of  Shrewsbury,  Ac     .       .  1714 

KDTO  OKOBOS  I. 

Lord  Cowper,  dnke  of  Shrewsbury,  mar- 
quess of  Wharton,  earl  of  Oxford,  dnke 
of  Marlborough,  Tisct  Townshend,  Ac  1714 
Bobert  Walpole,  esq.,  Ac  .  .  1715 

James,  q/leivartb  earl  Stanhope^  Ac       .  1717 
Charles,  eail  of  Sunderland,  Ac  .       .    .  1718 
Bobert    Walpole,    esq^    i^flerwardi    sir 
Bobert  and  earl  of  Orford,  Ac  .  17S1 

mro  osoBOB  n. 

Lord  Carteret,  earl  of  Wilmington,  lord 
Bath,  Mr.  Sandys,  Ac 174S 

Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  earl  of  Harrington, 
dnke  of  Newcastle,  Ac  The  *'  Broad 
3aMM»'*administratiott  .  .1744 

Mr.  Pelham,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  dnke  of 
Bedford,^ 1746 

Duke  of  Newcastle^  sir  Thomas  BoUnson, 
Henry  Fox,  lord  Anson,  Ac.         April,  1754 

Duke  of  Deyonshlre,  Mr.  William  Pitt 
{afterward*  earl  of  Chatham),  earl 
Temple,  hon.  H.  B.  Lene,  Ac,  Nor.,  1766 

Dnkeof  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Fitt,Mr.  Lem, 
earl  Temple^  earl  of  Holdemesse,  Mr. 
Fes,  Ac June,  1767 

xnro  ovoBOB  m. 

Earl  of  Bute,  earl  of  Egremont,  duke  of 
Bedford,  hon.  Oeone  GrenriUe,  sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  Mr.  Fox,  Ac       .    .  1769 

Bight  hon.  Qeorge  GrenriUe,  earl  of 
Halifkx,  eari  m  Sandwich,  duke  of 
Bedford,  Ac 1763 

Marquess  of  Bocklngham,  dnke  ci  Graf- 
ton, earl  of  Shelbume,  Ac         .    July,  1766 

Earl  of  Chatham,  dnke  of  Grafton,  hon. 
Charles  Townsnend,  earl  of  Northing- 
too,  lord  Shelbume,  Ac  .  Aug.  1766 

Duke  of  Grafton,  Frederick,  lord  Nortti, 
earl  of  Chatham,  lord  Weymouth,  lord 
Halifax,  earl  Oower.  Ac    .  Dec  1767 

Lord  NorUi,  lord  Halifax,  lord  Weymouth, 
lord  Sandwich,  sir  Edward  Hawke, 
marquess  of  Granby,  Ac  .  Jan.  1770 

Marquess  of  Bocklngham,  lord  John 
CaTtndishflord  Camden,  lord  SheUmme, 


Charles  James  Fox,  dnke  of  Bichmond, 
Thomaa  Townshend,  Edmund  Burke, 
Ac March,  1789 

Earl  of  Shelbume.  William  Pitt,  lord 
Camden,  dnke  or  Bichmond,  dnke  of 
Grafton.  lord  Grantham,  Thomas  Town- 
shend, Ac       ...       .  July  10,  1789 

Dnke  of  Portland,  lord  North,  Mr.  Fox, 
Ac  (The  Coalitiom  Ministry.  See 
"CboZilioii.")  Aprils^  1788 

Bt.  hon.  WilliaBi  Pitt,  lord  Gower,  lords 
Sidn^  Carmarthen,  and  Thurlow,  right 
hon.  w.  W.  GrenriUe,  Henry  Dundas, 
lord  Mnlgrare,  duke  of  Bichmond, 
Ac Dec  97,  1763 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Camden,  marq.  ti  Staiford, 
lord  Uawkesbnry,  Ac        ....  1788 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  GrenriUe,  duke  of  Leeds, 
lord  Camden,  Ac 1790 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  GrenriUe,  earl  of  Chatham, 
lord  Loughborough,  Ac  ...  1798 

Mr.  Pitt,  duke  of  PortJaod,  lord  GrenriUe, 
Mr.  Dundas,  Ac 1706 

Mr.  Pitt,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  earl  of 
Chatham,  lord  GrenriUe,  Ac    .       .    .  1796 

Bight  hon.  Henry  Addington,  duke  of 
Portland,  lord  Hawkesbury,  lord  Ho- 
bart,  lonl  Eldon,  Ac  March  17,  1801 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Melrille,  rt  hon.  Geoige 
Canning,  lord  Harrowbr,  lord  West- 
moreland, duke  of  Portumd,  Mr.  Dun- 
das, Ac       ...        .        May  19.  1804 

Lord  GrenriUe.  lord  Henry  Petty,  earl 
Spencer,  rt.  hon.  WUUam  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Fox,  lord  Erskine,  rt.  hon.  Charles 
Grey,  lord  Sidmonth,  Ac-  (See"^UM« 
Totoito.")         ....     Feb.  &  1806 

Dnke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Canning,  lord 
Hawkesbury,  earl  Camden,  right  hon. 
Spencer  Peroeral,  Ac        .     March  9&  1807 

Duke  of  Portland,  earl  Bathnrst,  lord 
rlscount  Castlereagh,  lord  GranrUle 
Gower,  Ac 1806 

Mr.  Peroeral,  earl  Camden,  earl  of  West- 
moreland, eari  of  Lirerpool,  marquess 
Wellesler,  risoonnt  Palmoston,  hon. 
Bichard  Byder,  Ac    .       .       .      Oct.  1806 

BSOKXCT  or  OBOBOB,  PBIVCB  Of  WALBfl. 

Mr.  Peroeral,  earl  of  Lirerpool,  Ac  eon- 
tmvei. 

Earl  of  Urerpool,  earl  Bathnrst,  risoonnt 
Sidmouth,  risoonnt  Castlereagh,  earl  of 
Harrowby,  right  hon.  Nich.  Vansittart, 
Ac June  8^  1819 

KnrO  OBOBOB  IT. 

Earl  of  Lirerpool,  rlscount  Sidmouth, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  Ac  conHmud. 

Bt.  hon.  George  Canning,  rlscount  Gode- 
rlch,  lord  Lyndhurst,  Mr.  Stnrges 
Bonrae,  Ac      ...       .  April  10,  1697 

Yiscount  Goderieh,  dnke  of  Portland, 
right  hon.  William  Husklsson,  Mr. 
HenieSjAc         .  .  August  11,  1827 

Duke  of  WelUngton,  right  hon.  Robert 
Peel,  earl  of  Dudley,  riaeount  Melrille, 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr. 
Herries,  Mr.  Grant,  Ac.     .        Jan.  25,  1898 

Duke  of  WelUngton,  earl  of  Aberdeen,  sir 
George  Murray,  lord  Ix>wther,  sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  Ac,  (Mr.  Husklsson.  rlscount 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant,  earl  of  Dudley, 
Ac  retiring)  May  30,  1888 

KIWO  WIU.IAM  ir. 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  cabinet,  coor 

tinued. 
Earl  Grey,  riscounts  Althorpe,  Melbourne^ 

Goderieh,  and  Palmerston,  Inarquess  of 
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AD2HINISTRATI0NS  op  ENGLAND,  and  op  GREAT  BRITAIN,  eondnued, 
LaiiBdowne,  lord  Holland,  lord  Auck-  I  quskm  tiotobia. 


[Earl  Grey  resigns  May  9;  but  resomes 
office  May  18, 1838.] 

Viscount  Melbourne,  yiscount  Althorpe, 
lord  John  Kussell,  Tiscoants  Palmenton 
and  Duncannon,  sir  J.  C.  Uobhouse, 
lord  Howick,  Mr.  S.  Rice,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  Ac July  14,  IBM 

Tlsoonnt  Melbourne's  administration  dis- 
solred :  the  Duke  of  Wellington  takes 
the  helm  of  state  proyisionaliy,  waiting 
the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  from 
Italy Nov.  14,  1884 

Blr  Robert  Peel,  duke  of  WeUlngton. 
lord  Lyndhurst,  earl  of  Aberdeen,  lord 
EUenborough,  lord  Rosslyn,  lord 
Whamclii]^  sir  George  Murray,  Mr. 
A.  Baring,  Mr.  Uerries,  Mr.  Qoulbum, 
&c Dec  16,  1884 

Viscount  Melbourne  and  his  oolleagnes 
return  to  ofBoe   .       .  April  18,  1886 


eoHtinued. 

Viscount  Melbourne  resigns    .       May  7, 1838 

Sir  Robert  Peel  receives  the  queen's 
commands  to  form  a  new  administrar 
tion,  May  8. 

This  command  is  withdrawn,  and  lord 
Melbourne  and  his  friends  are  rein- 
sUted May  10,  1838 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  duke  of  Wellington, 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  earl  of  Haddington, 
earl  of  Ripon,  lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,&c     ....       Aug.  30,1841 

Lord  John  Russell,  marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  lord  Minto,  viscount  Palmerston, 
earl  Grey,  sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  now  sir 
Charles  Wood,  sir  John  Hobhouse,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  viscount  Morpeth,  now 
eaii  of  Carlisle,  At.     .  July  S,  1846 


AnMTRAT.  The  distinction  of  admiral  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  adopted  in  these 
realms  until  about  the  year  1800,  but  the  title  was  in  use  some  time  preyiously  in 
Fnmce. — Sir  Harru  NicoUu,  Alfred,  Athelstan,  Edgar,  Harold,  and  other  kmga, 
had  been  previously  the  commanders  of  their  own  fleets.  The  first  was  appointed  in 
Fiiance  in  1284.  ^e  rank  of  admiral  of  the  English  seas  was  one  of  great  (UsUnction, 
and  was  first  given  to  William  de  Leyboume  by  Edward  I.  in  1297. — Spelmaai;  Rymer. 

ADMIRAL,  LORD  HIGH,  op  ENGLAND.  The  first  officer  of  this  rank  was  created 
by  Richard  11.  in  Dec.  1385  :  there  had  been  previously  high  admirals  of  duiricU — 
the  north,  west,  and  south.  This  office  has  seldom  been  entrusted  to  single  hands. 
Prince  Geoige  of  Denmark,  consort  of  queen  Anne,  was  lord  high  admiral  in  her 
reign.  Since  that  time  (1708)  the  duties  were  uninterruptedly  executed  by  lords 
commissioners  \mtil  1827,  when  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  iV.,  was 
appointed,  on  the  secession  of  lord  Melville  from  the  Admiralty.  The  duke  resigned 
the  rank  Aug.  12, 1828,  and  the  office  was  again  vested  in  a  commission.  A  similar 
dignity  existed  in  Scotland  from  the  reign  of  Robert  III. :  in  1673,  the  king  bestowed 
it  upon  his  natural  son,  Charles  Lenox,  afterwards  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
then  an  infant ;  he  resigned  the  office  to  the  crown  in  1703,  and  after  the  union  it 
was  discontinued.  The  dignity  of  lord  high  admiral  of  Ireland  was  conferred  upon 
James  Butler  by  Henry  YIIL,  m  May  1584.    See  Navy. 

ADMIRALTY,  COURT  of,  erected  by  Edward  HL  in  1367.  This  is  a  civil  court  for  the 
trial  of  causes  relating  to  maritime  affidrs.  In  criminal  matters,  which  commonly 
relate  to  piracy,  the  proceedings  were  formerly  by  accusation  and  information ;  but 
this  being  foimd  inconvenient,  it  was  enacted,  by  two  statutes  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YUI.,  that  criminal  causes  should  be  tried  by  witnesses  and  a  jury,  some  of 
the  judges  at  Westminster  (or,  as  now,  at  the  Old  Bailey)  assisting.  Tlie  judgeship 
of  the  Admirallnr  was  established  in  1540,  and  was  filled  by  two  or  more  functionaries 
until  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  restricted  to  one. — Beatton.  The  judge  is  now, 
and  has  usually  been,  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  civil  law.  There  are  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  this  court  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  by  statutes 
11  Geoige  lY.  &  1  William  lY.  1830  and  1881. 

ADRIAN'S  WALL.  The  wall  of  Adrian  and  Severus  (to  prevent  the  irruptions  of  the 
.Scots  and  Picts  into  the  northern  counties  of  England,  then  under  the  Roman 
government),  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith,  and  was  eighty  miles  long, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  in  thickness,  with  watdi-towers ;  built  a.d.  121. 

ADRIANISTS.  These  were  the  disciples  of  Simon  Magus,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  84. 
— Theodoret.  Another  sect  of  the  same  name,  the  followers  of  Adrian  Hampstead, 
appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

ADRIANOPLE,  BATTLE  of,  which  got  Constantine  the  empire,  was  fought  July  8, 
A.D.  823.  Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans  from  tiie  Greeks  in  1360 ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in 
1458.  Mahomet  II.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sultans,  and  the  one  who 
took  Constantinople,  was  bom  here  in  1430. — PrietUey,    Adrianople  was  taken  by 
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the  Rusaans,  who  entered  it  Aug.  20, 1829  ;  but  was  restored  to  the  sultan  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  Sept.  14,  same  year.    See  Turkey. 

ADRIATIC.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge  of  Venice  wedding  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  insti- 
tuted in  A.D.  1173.  Annually,  upon  Asoension-dayy  the  doge  married  the  Adrialicum 
Mare,  by  dropping  a  ring  into  it  from  his  buoentaur,  or  state  barge,  and  was  attended 
on  these  occasions  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  state,  and  foreign  ambassaddrs,  in 
gondolas.    This  ceremony  was  intermitted,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries^  in  1797. 

ADULTERY,  ANCIENT  LAWS  AGAINST  IT.  Punished  by  the  Uw  of  Moses  with  the 
death  of  both  the  guilty  man  and  woman. — Leviticu»  zz.  10.  This  law  was  repealed, 
firsts  because  the  crime  had  become  common ;  and  secondly,  because  God's  name 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  too  often  erased  by  the  ordeal  of  the  waters  of  bitterness. 
Leo,  of  Modena,  says  that  the  husband  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  wife  for  ever, 
whether  he  willed  it  or  not — Calmet.  Lycurgus  punished  the  offender  as  he  did  a 
parricide,  and  the  Locrians  and  Spartans  tore  out  the  offenders'  eyes.  The  Romans 
had  no  formal  law  against  adultery ;  the  emperor  Augustus  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  poeitiTe  law  to  punish  it,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it  executed  in  the 
persons  of  his  own  diildren. — Len^tt,  Socrates  relates  that  women  who  were  guilty 
of  adulteiy  were  punished  by  the  horrible  sentence  of  public  constupration.  In 
England  tlie  legal  redress  against  the  male  offender  has  been  refined  into  a  civil 
action  for  a  money  compensation. — Lord  Mansfield, 

ADULTERY,  ENGLISH  LAWS  AGAINST  IT.  The  early  Saxons  burnt  the  adultress, 
and  erected  a  gibbet  over  her  ashes,  whereon  they  hanged  the  adulterer. — Pardon, 
King  Edmund  punished  the  crime  as  homicide.  It  was  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
hair,  stripping  the  female  offender  naked,  and  whipping  her  through  the  streets,  if 
the  husbcmd  so  demanded  it  to  be  done,  without  distinction  of  rank,  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  a.d.  457  to  828. — SUnoe.  The  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off  imder 
Canute,  1031.  Ordained  to  be  pimished  capitally,  together  with  incest,  imder 
Cromwell,  May  14, 1650 ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  this  law  taking  effect  In  New 
England  a  law  was  ordained  whereby  adultery  was  made  capital  to  both  parties,  even 
though  the  man  were  unmarried,  and  several  suffered  under  it>  1662. — nardie.  At 
present  this  o£^ce  is  more  favourably  viewed;  to  divorce  and  strip  the  adultress  of 
her  dower,  is  all  her  pimishment  among  us ;  but  in  Romish  countries  they  usually 
shut  up  the  adultress  in  a  nunnery. — Athe, 

ADVENT.  In  the  calendar  it  signifies,  properly,  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity;  it  includes  four  Sundays,  the  first  of  which  is  always  the  nearest  Sunday  to 
Saint  Andrew  8  day  (30th  November),  be^pre  or  after.  Advent  was  instituted  by  the 
council  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century. 

ADVENTURE  BAY.  Captain  Fumeaux  visited  this  bay,  which  lies  at  the  south-east 
end  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  called  it  Adventure 
Bay,  from  the  ship  Adventwre  in  which  he  sailed,  1778.  It  was  visited  by  captain 
Bhgh  in  1788,  and  by  various  navigators  since. 

ADVENTURERS,  MERCHANT,  a  celebrated  and  enterprising  company  of  merchants, 
was  originally  formed  for  the  discovery  of  territories,  extension  of  conmierce,  and 
promotion  of  trade,  by  John  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1296.  This  ancient  company  was 
afterwards  translated  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  £^ward  UL,  and  queen  Elizabeth 
formed  it  into  an  English  corporation  in  1564. — Ander90n. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  in  NEWSPAPERS.  As  now  published,  they  were  not  general  in 
England  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  penalty  of  50Z.  was  inflicted 
on  persons  advertising  a  reward  with  "No  questions  to  be  asked"  for  the  return  of 
things  stolen,  and  on  the  printer,  25  Geo.  IL  Vl^i,—SkiiuUt.  The  advertisement 
duty  was  formerly  charged  according  to  the  number  of  lines ;  it  was  afterwards  fixed, 
in  England  at  3«.  6d,  and  in  Ireland  at  2«.  6<i.  each  advertisement  The  duty  was 
further  reduced,  in  E^land  to  1«.  6d,  and  in  Ireland  to  1<.  each,  by  statute  3  and  4 
WilL  rV.  1833. 

ADVOCATE,  Thb  KING'S.  This  office  was  instituted  about  the  beginfung  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  the  advocate  (always  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law)  was  empowered  to  prosecute 
at  his  own  instance  certain  crimes,  1597. — Statutes.  Lord  Advocate,  in  S<x>tland,  is 
the  same  as  the  attomev-general  is  in  England.  It  was  decided  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  in  1685,  that  the  king's  advocate  of  France  might  at  the  same  time  be  a  judge ; 
and  so  in  like  manner  it  was  allowed  in  Scotland,  where  sir  John  Nisbet  and  sir 
Willittn  Oliphant  were  lord  advocates  and  lords  of  session  at  the  same  time. — Bea^son. 
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JEDlLESt  magistrates  of  Rome,  first  created  492  B.a  There  were  three  degrees  of  these 
officers,  and  the  functions  of  ^e  principal  were  similar  to  our  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  plebeian  aedUes  presided  over  the  more  minute  affairs  of  the  state,  good  order, 
and  the  reparation  of  the  streets.  They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  and 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people. — Varro, 

ENIGMA.    The  origin  of  the  senigma  is  doubtful :  Gale  thinks  that  the  Jews  borrowed 

their  senigmatical  forms  of  speedi  from  the  Egyptians.    The  philosophy  of  the  Druids 

was  altogether  enigmatical.    In  Nero's  time,  the  Romans  were  often  obliged  to  have 

recourse  to  this  method  of  concealing  truth  under  obscure  language.    The  following 

epitaph  on  Fair  Bosamond  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  senigma : — 

Hfc  Jaoet  In  tombft  Bosa  mandl,  non  Bom  mimd»; 
Non  radolet,  wed  olet,  qun  redolere  aolet. 

^OLIAN  HABP.  The  inyention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Kircher,  1653 ;  but 
Richardson  proves  it  to  have  been  known  at  an  earlier  period  than  his  time. — 
Diuertaiion  on  the  Ourtoma  <if  tU  East.  There  is  a  Rabbinical  stozy  of  the  aerial 
harmony  of  the  harp  of  David,  which,  when  hung  up  at  night,  was  played  upon  by 
the  north  wind. — Barw^ 

AERONAUTICS.  To  lord  Baoon,  the  prophet  of  art»  as  Walpole  calls  him,  has  been 
attributed  the  first  suggestion  of  the  true  theory  of  balloons.  The  ancient  speculations 
about  artificial  wings,  whereby  a  man  might  fly  as  well  as  a  bird,  was  refuted  by 
Borelli,  1670.  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  ascertained  that  hydrogen  air  is  at  least  twelve 
times  lighter  than  common  air,  1777.  The  true  doctrine  of  aeronautics  announced  in 
France  by  two  brothers  Montgolfier,  1782.— See  Balloon. 

.£SOFS  FABLES.  Written  by  the  celebrated  fabulist^  the  supposed  inventor  of  this 
species  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  about  565  B.o.  ^sop  s  Fables  are,  no  doubt, 
a  compilation  of  all  the  fieibles  and  apologues  of  wits  both  before  and  after  bis  own 
time,  coigointly  with  his  own. — Plutarch. 

uETOLIA.  This  countzy  was  named  after  ^Etolus  of  Elis,  who,  having  accidentally 
killed  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  left  the  Peloponnesus,  and  settled  here. 
The  inhabitants  were  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  till  after  the  ruin  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  when  they  assumed  a  consequence  in  the  country  as  the  opposers 
and  rivals  of  the  Achseans,  to  whom  they  made  themselves  formidable  as  the  allies  of 
Rome,  and  as  its  enemies.    They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Fulvius. 


The  iBtoliaofl  begin  to  ravage  the  Pelo- 
poonestts d.o.  382 

Jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
Achnans,  they  prevail  on  Sparta  to  war 
with  that  republic 229 

They  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Macedo- 
nians at  ThermopylfiB 228 

Acamania  ceded  to  Philip  as  the  price  of 
peace 218 

Battle  of  Lamia ;  the  ^tolians,  commanded 
by  Pyrrhus,  are  defeated  by  Philip  of 
Macedon 214 

With  the  assistance  of  allies,  they  seise 
Oreum,  Opus,  Tribon,  and  Dryne   .       .  212 


They  put  to  the  sword  the  people  of 
Therms,  Xenia,  Cyphara,  and  other 
cities,  and  destroy  wiui  fire  eJl  the  country 
they  Invade b.c.  201 

They  next  Invite  tiie  kings  of  Macedon, 
Syria  and  Sparta,  to  coalesce  with  them 
against  the  Romans 195 

They  seijee  Calchis,  Sparto,  and  Demetrias, 
InThetwaly 194 

Their  defeat  near  Thermopvln       .       .    .  196 

They  lose  Lamia  and  Amphissa  .  192 

^tolia  kept  by  the  Bomans  in  a  state  of 
slavery 188 

Made  a  province  of  Borne   .       .  .146 


This  people,  according  to  Polybius,  were  more  like  beasts  than  men ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  Polybius  was  an  Achaean,  a  great  enemy  of  the  ^tolians.  The  republic 
of  ^tolia  was  governed  by  a  senate,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  towns, 
over  which  a  praetor  presided,  and  it  had  its  magistrates,  ephores,  &c.,  like  those  of 
Sparta.  In  other  respects  the  commonwealth  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Achaean  league. 

AFFINITY,  DEGREES  of.  Marriage  withm  certain  degrees  of  kindred  was  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  and  in  almost  every  age.  Several  degrees  were 
prohibited  in  scriptural  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Leviticus,  chap,  zviii.  In  England,  a 
table  restricting  marriage  within  certain  near  degrees  was  aet  forth  by  authority,  a.d. 
1568.  Prohibited  marriages  were  adjudged  to  be  incestuous  and  tmlawful  by  the 
ninety-ninth  Canon,  in  1603.  All  marriages  celebrated  within  the  forbidden  degrees 
of  kindred  are  declared  to  be  absolutely  void  by  statute  5  and  6  WUL  lY.  1835. 

AFFIRMATION  of  ths  QUAKEBS.  This  was  first  legally  accepted  as  an  oath  A.D.  1696. 
The  affirmation  was  altered  in  1702,  and  again  altered  and  modified  December  1721. 
Quakers  were  relieved  from  oaths  when  elected  to  municipal  offices,  by  an  act  which 
extended  relief,  generally,  to  all  conscientious  Christians  not  of  the  Established  Church, 
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9  Geo.  lY.  1828.  Declaration  to  be  made  by  Quakers,  statate  of  1  Vict  1887:  exten- 
sion of  this  act  to  persona  who  were  formerly  Quakersy  but  who  have  seceded  from 
that  sect,  2  Yict  1838. 

AFFIRMATION  of  thb  TRUTH.  "  Truth  being  of  umrersal  obligation  on  the  followers 
of  Jesub,  it  follows  that,  with  true  Christians,  a  deliberate,  yet  simple  affirmation  or 
negation  possesses  a  force  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  incapable  of  any  real  augmentation : 
hence  there  arises  a  plain  moral  obligation,  in  conformity  with  the  precept  of  the 
apostle  James,  that  our  yea  should  be  yea,  and  our  nay,  nay ;  for  if  a  man  swear  in 
addition  to  his  yea  and  nay,  in  order  to  render  them  more  conTincing,  their  force 
becomes  comparatively  weak  at  other  times,  when  they  reoeiye  no  such  confirmation. 
Countenance  is  tiiereby  given  to  the  notion,  that  the  oath  of  a  Christian  is  more 
binding  upon  his'  oonsdenoe,  and  therefore  more  credible,  than  his  deliberate  word ; 
and  thus  he  lowers  the  standard  of  the  law  of  tmth." — Chtmu^i  Peeuliantiet  af  the 
Frimd$,  1824. 

AFRICA,  called  JAbya  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  greatest  penkisula  of  the  universe,  first  peopled  by  Ham.  It  was  conquered  by 
BeliniiuB  in  a.d.  563  et  aeq.  In  the  seventh  century,  about  637,  the  Mahometan 
Arabs  subdued  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  their  desoencUmts,  under  the  name  of  Moors, 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  present  population.  See  the  several  countries  of  AiHca 
through  the  volume.  Among  the  late  distinguished  traveUers  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  may  be  mentioned  Bruce,  who  commenced  his  travels  in  1768 ;  Mungo  Psrk, 
who  made  his  first  vo3F0ge  to  Africa,  May  22, 1795 ;  and  his  second  voyage,  January  30, 
1804,  but  from  which  he  never  returned.  See  Park,  Richard  Lander  died  of  shot- 
wounds  (which  he  had  received  when  ascending  the  river  Nunn)  at  Fernando  Po, 
Jan.  31, 1834.  The  African  expedition,  for  which  parliament  voted  61,000/.,  consisting 
of  tiie  AJberi,  WUheffcrce,  and  So^udan  steam-ships,  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1841. 
The  vessels  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Niger,  Aug.  20 ;  but  when  they  reached 
Iddah,  fever  broke  out  among  the  crews,  and  they  were  successively  obliged  to  return, 
the  Albert  having  ascended  the  river  to  EJgga,  320  miles  from  the  sea,  Sept.  28.  The 
expedition  was,  in  the  end,  wholly  relinquished  owing  to  disease,  heat,  and  hardships, 
and  aU  the  veasela  had  cast  anchor  at  Clarence  Cove^  Fernando  Po,  on  Oct  17, 
same  year. 

AFRICAN  COMPANY,  a  society  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa.  An  association  in 
Exeter,  which  was  formed  in  1588,  gave  rise  to  this  company.  A  charter  was  granted 
to  a  joint-stock  company  in  1618 :  a  third  company  was  created  in  1631 ;  a  fourth 
corporation  in  1662 ;  and  another  formed  by  letters-patent  in  1672,  and  remodelled 
in  1695.    The  rights  vested  in  the  present  company,  23  Geo.  U.  1749. 

AFRICAN  INSTITUTION,  founded  in  London  in  1807,  with  a  view  to  the  civilisation 
of  Africa,  and  to  afford  moral  and  social  instruction  to  its  people — an  immense  but 
laudible  undertaking.  Many  schools  have  been  established,  particularly  at  Sierra 
Leone,  where  the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  is  said  to  approach  2000.  The 
schooLs  are  usually  well  attended,  and  both  males  and  females  appear  zealous  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  instructi<»i. — Leif^ 

AGAPEMONIANS,  SECT  ov.  This  fanatic  sect  "live  in  a  state  of  brotherly  love, 
delivering  themselves  up  to  innocent  amusements  of  all  kinds,  not  vexing  themselves 
with  the  cares  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  believing  that  they  exist  in  communion  with 
God."  This  doctrine  originated,  within  the  last  few  years,  with  one  Price,  an 
enthusiast,  who  took  their  name  from  the  Greek,  Ayas-oi,  love  or  friendship  feasts. 
They  have  their  residence  in  a  building  called  "  Agapemone,**  or  the  abode  of  love, 
near  Bridgewater,  in  Devonshire.  In  a  case  brought  before  the  vice-chancellor's  court. 
May  22, 1850,  by  a  person  named  Thomas  Robinson,  to  recover  the  possession  of  his 
child  fix>m  the  care  of  its  mother  (from  whom  Thomas  had  separated),  the  application 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  Cstther  would  instil  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  into 
the  child  in  educating  it>  and  tiie  court  held  it  a  duty  to  "  save  it  from  the  pollution 
of  the  parent's  teaching." 

AGE.  Historians  and  chronologers  have,  commonly,  divided  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  tiie  Creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ  into  six  periods,  called  ages.  The  first 
age  was  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  and  comprehended  1656  years ;  the  second 
age  was  from  the  Deluge  to  the  coming  of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  promise,  and 
comprehended  426  years,  terminating  in  the  year  of  the  world  2082 ;  the  third  age, 
from  Abraham  to  Moses  quitting  Eg^t>  comprising  430  years,  and  ending  in  the  year 
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of  the  world  2513 ;  the  fourth  age,  from  the  going  oat  of  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  being  479  years,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the  world  2992  ; 
the  fifth  age,  from  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the  destruction  of  JerusaJeniy 
424  years,  ending  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416 ;  and  the  sixth  age,  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  to  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  584  years,  ending  in  the  year  of 
the  world  4000,  and  fourth  year  before  the  vulgar  era,  or  4004.     See  next  (frtide. 

AGE :  Golden  Age,  Middle  Aqe,  &c.  Among  the  ancient  poets,  an  age  was'  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  in  which  sense  age  amounts  to  much  the  same  as  generation. 
The  interval  since  the  first  formation  of  man  has  been  divided  into  four  agee^ 
distinguished  as  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages ;  but  a  late  author,  reflecting 
on  the  barbarism  of  &e  first  ages,  will  have  the  order  assigned  by  the  poets  inverted — 
the  first,  being  a  time  of  ignorance,  would  be  more  properly  denominated  an  iron, 
rather  than  a  golden  age.  Various  divisions  of  the  duration  of  the  world  have  been 
made  by  historians  :  by  some  the  space  of  time  commencing  from  Constantino,  and 
ending  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
called  the  middle  age ;  the  middle  is  also  styled  the  barbarous  age.  The  ages  of  the 
world  may  be  reduced  to  three  grand  epochs,  viz.,  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature,  from 
Adam  to  Moses ;  the  age  of  the  Jewish  law,  from  Moses  to  Christ ;  and  the  age  ot 
grace,  from  Christ  to  the  present  year. 

AGE,  OF.  In  England  the  minority  of  a  male  terminates  at  twenty-one,  and  of  a  female 
in  some  cases,  as  that  of  a  queen,  at  eighteen.  In  1547,  the  majorily  of  Edward  VI. 
was,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  fixed  at  eighteen  years ;  previously  to  completing 
which  age,  Henry  VIII.  had  himself  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  in  1509. 
A  male  of  twelve  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  at  fourteen  he  may  consent  to 
a  maiTiage,  or  choose  a  guardian,  or  make  a  will;  at  seventeen  he  may  be  an 
executor,  and  at  twenty-one  he  is  of  age.  A  female  at  twelve  may  consent  to 
a  marriage ;  at  fourteen  she  may  choose  a  guardian,  and  at  twenty-one  ^e  is  of  age. 

AGINCOURT,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  French  and  English  armies,  gained  by  Henry  V. 
— one  of  the  most  glorious  of  our  victories.  Of  the  French  there  were  10,000  killed, 
and  14,000  were  token  prisoners,  the  English  losing  only  100  men.  Among  the 
prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  7000  barons,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  and  men  more  numerous  than  t^e  British  themselves.  Among  the 
slain  were  the  dukes  of  Alen9on,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  one 
marshal,  thirteen  earls,  ninety-two  barons,  and  1500  knights,  Oct  25,  1415. — 
OoldsmUh. 

AGITATORS,  in  English  history,  officers  appointed  by  the  army  to  take  care  of  its 
interests:  each  troop  or  company  had  two,  instituted  by  Cromwell,  1647.  The 
Protector  himself  was,  however,  obliged  to  repress  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Agitators,  owing  to  the  sedition  they  excited.  At  a  review  he  seized  the  ring- 
leaders of  a  mutiny,  shot  one  instantly,  in  the  presence  of  his  companions  and  the 
forces  on  the  ground,  and  thus,  by  a  bold  act,  restored  the  discipline  of  the  army. — 
ffvMe, 

AGRA,  FORTRESS  of,  termed  the  key  of  Hindostan,  surrendered,  in  the  war  vrith  the 
Mahrattas,  to  the  British  forces,  Oct.  17,  1803.  This  was  once  the  most  splendid  of 
all  the  Indian  cities,  and  now  exhibits  the  most  magnificent  ruins.  In  the  17th 
century  the  great  mogul  frequently  resided  here;  his  palaces,  and  those  of  the 
Omrahs,  were  very  numerous;  Agra  then  contained  above  60  caravansaries^  800 
baths,  and  700  mosques.    See  Mausoleums. 

AGRARIAN  LAW,  Agraria  Lex.  This  was  an  equal  division  among  the  Roman 
people  of  all  the  lands  which  they  acquired  by  conquest,  limiting  the  acres  which 
each  person  should  enjoy,  first  proposed  by  Sp.  Cassius,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
citizens,  486  B.O.  It  was  enacted  \mder  the  tribime  Tiberius  Gracchus,  132  b.c.  ; 
but  this  law  at  last  proved  h,taX  to  the  freedom  of  Rome  under  Julius  Csesar. — 
Livy  ;  Vosdxu, 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.  The  first  society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  the  British  Isles,  of  whose  history  we  have  any  account,  was  the  Society  of 
Improvers  of  Agriculiure  in  iSco^n<2,  instituted  in  1723.  The  establishment  of  the 
Dublin  Agricultural  Society,  in  1749,  gave  a  stimulus  to  agriculture  in  Ireland ;  but 
the  origin  of  this  society  may  be  traced  as  early  as  1781,  when  Mr.  Prior,  of  Rath- 
downey.  Queen  s  County,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  associated  themselves  for  the 
improvement  of  husbandry.    Miss  Plumptre  considers  this  the  first  association  of  the 
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kind  formed  within  the  British  dominions ;  but  she  errs :  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  agricoltoTO  multipUed  in  every  direction  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  among 
them  the  highest  rank  may  be  claimed  for  the  Bath  and  Weai  of  England  Society, 
in  1777,  and  the  Higfdamd  Soeiehf  of  SeoOand,  in  1793.  The  London  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  established,  by  act  of  parliament^  same  year.  The  good  and 
illustrious  Frauds,  duke  of  Bedrord,  who  <Ued  March  2,  1802,  was  a  great  promoter 
and  patron  of  agriculture :  a  fine  statue  to  his  memory,  by  Westmaoott^  has  been 
erected  in  RusseU-square,  London. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  science  of  agriculture  may  be  traced  to  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Deluge.  In  China  and  the  eastern  countries  it  was,  perhaps,  coeval 
with  their  early  plimtation  and  govenmient.  Of  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients 
little  is  known.  The  Athenians  pretend  that  it  was  among  them  the  art  of  sowing 
com  begBm ;  and  the  Cretans,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians  lay  claim,  tiie  last  with  most 
probability,  to  the  honour.  Brought  into  England  by  the  Komana,  as  a  science,  about 
A.D.  27.  Official  account  of  the  cultivated,  uncultivated,  and  unprofitable  land  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  Third  Report  lif  the  EmigraUon  dmmiUet : — 


CoutriM. 

CahHwtad. 

Wastes 

capable  of 

ImprovenieBt. 

UapnAtable. 

Ibtd. 

• 

Encrland 

Wales       .... 

Scotland 

Ireland             ... 

British  Islands     . 

ACBBS. 

25,632,000 
8,117,000 
^266,000 

12,126,280 
888,880 

lllll 

ACBBS. 

3,26A,400 
1,105,000 
8,623400 
2,416,864 
680,400 

ACBBS. 

82,342,400 

4,762,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,9U 

1,119,160 

46»&22,970 

16,000,000 

16371,483 

77,394,488 

These  numbers  are  considerably  below  some  former  computations,  but  the  quantities 
may  perhaps  be  correct  in  relation  to  each  other.  Much  of  the  waste  land  of  the 
three  countries  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  few  years  tiiat  have  elapsed 
since  the  above  report  was  made.  At  that  period  it  was  computed  that  the  soil  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  annually  cropped  in  the  following  proportions : — 
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Wbeat  ....  7,000,000 

Bailey  and  rye 1,960,000 

Potatoes,  oats,  and  beans  .               .  6,600,000 
Tnrnips,  cabbages,  and  other  vege- 
tables   1,150,000 

Clover,  rye-grass,  ieo.  .  1,760,000 

Fallow 2,800,000 

Hop-grounds 60,000 


Fonraid 
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Broaght  fiynrard  .       .  91,210,000 

Nnrsery-groands 90,000 

Inclosed  frnit,  flower,  kitchen,  and 
other  gardens         ....       110,000 

Pleasure-grounds 100,000 

Land  depastured  by  cattle  .  21,000,000 

Hedge-rows,  copses,  and  woods    ,    .    2,000,000 
Ways,  water,  4feo.       ....    2,100,000 


.    .  21,210,000  Cnltiyated  land        ,    .  48,640,000 

It  is  computed  by  the  Agricultural  Committee,  that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands 
would  yield  to  the  nation  an  income  of  above  20,000,000Z.  a  year.  In  the  Report 
on  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  the  commissioners  remark,  that  while 
in  Great  Britain  the  agricultural  families  constitute  littie  more  than  a  fourth,  in 
Ireland  they  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population ;  that  there  were, 
in  1831,  1,055,982  agricultural  labourers  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland  1,131,715  ; 
while  the  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  34,250,000  acres,  and 
that  of  Ireland  only  to  about  14,000,000.  There  are  in  Ireland,  therefore,  about  five 
agricultural  labourers  for  every  two  that  there  are  for  the  same  quantity  of  land  in 
Great  Britain.    See  Wheat. 

AGTNNIANS.  This  sect  arose  about  A.D.  694,  and  alleged  that  God  forbade  the  eating 
of  flesh,  assuming  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  be  the  authority  upon  which  the 
doctrine  was  founded.  A  revival  of  this  ancient  sect  now  flourishes  at  Manchester 
and  other  towns  of  England,  and  has  been  public  there  since  1814. 

AILESBURT,  reduced  by  the  West  Saxons  in  a.d.  571.  St  O'Syth,  beheaded  by  the 
Pagans  in  Essex,  was  buried  here,  a.d.  600.  William  the  Conqueror  invested  his 
favourites  with  some  of  its  lands,  under  the  tenure  of  providing  "  straw  for  his  bed- 
chambers ;  three  eels  for  his  use  in  winter ;  and  in  summer,  straw,  rushes,  and  two 
green  geese,  thrice  eveiy  year.**    Incorporated  by  charter  in  1553. 

AIR.  Anaximenes  of  Miletus  declared  air  to  be  a  self-existent  deity,  and  the  first  cause 
of  everything  created,  530  B.a    The  pressure  of  air  was  discovered  by  Torrioelli, 
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A.D.  1645.  It  was  found  to  vafy  with  the  height  by  Pascal,  in  1647.  Halley* 
Newton,  and  others,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  illustrated  the  agency  and  influences 
of  this  great  power  by  various  experiments,  and  numerous  inventions  have  followed 
from  them ;  among  others,  the  air-gun  by  Ghiter  of  Nurembeig  in  1656 ;  the  air- 
pump,  invented  by  Otho  Ghiericke  at  Magdeburg  in  1650,  and  improved  by  the 
illustrious  Boyle  in  1657 ;  and  the  air-pipe,  invented  by  Mr*  Sutton,  a  brewer  of 
London,  about  1756.    See  BaUoon, 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  PEACE  of.  The  first  treaty  of  peace  signed  here,  was  between 
France  and  Spain,  when  France  yielded  Franch&-Comt6,  but  retained  her  conquests  in 
the  Netherlands,  May  2, 1668.  The  second,  or  celebrated  treaty,  was  between  Great 
Britain,  Fiunoe,  Holland,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  G^noa.  By  this  memorable  peace  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  of  Nimeguen  in  1678  and  1679,  of  Ryswiok  in  1697,  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  of  Baden  in  1714,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1717,  of  ihe  Quadruple 
AUianoe  in  1718,  and  of  Vienna  in  1738,  were  renewed  and  confirmed.  Signed  on  the 
part  of  England  by  John  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Oct.  7, 1748. 
A  congress  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussiay  assisted  by  ministers  from 
England  and  France,  was  held  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  a  convention  signed,  Oct.  9, 1818. 
The  sum  then  due  from  France  to  the  allies  was  settled  at  265,000,000  of  francs. 

ALBA.  Founded  bv  Ascanius,  1152  B.a,  and  called  Longa,  because  the  city  extended 
along  the  hill  Auxmus.  This  kingdom  lasted  487  years,  and  was'govemed  by  a  race 
of  kmgs,  the  descendants  of  ^neaa^  in  the  order  following;  but  little  of  their  history 
is  known : — 


AacaniOB,  eon  of  JEneas    .  .  b.o.  1162 

Sylvius  Poethttmiu 1143 

.£iieas  SyMnB 1114 

•  •  •  • 

KelgnofLatlnus 1048 

Alba  reigns 1038 

Atys,  or  Capetos 1002 

Reign  of  Capya 976 

•  •  •  • 

Capetus 916 

Reign  of  Tlbertnus 908 

Being  defeated  in  battle  near  the  river 
AUnUOf   he  throirs  himself   into   the 


stream,  is  drowned,  and  henoe  thia  river 

is  now  called  the  Tiber  .  .  b.c.    8B6 

Agrtpna — 

Remulus 864 

Aventinns 846 

Frocas 806 

Numitor 796 

Amulius,  the  brother  of  Numitor,  seizes 

the  throne 

He  is  restored  by  his  grandson,  Bomnlus, 

who  puts  Amulius  to  death  .    . 

The   kingdom  is  conquered  by  Tullus 

HostlliuB,  who  incorporates  it  with  his 

Boman  dominions 


794 

764 


665 


When  Amulius  dethroned  his  brother,  he  condemned  Ilia,  the  daughter  of  Kumitor, 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  by  obliging  her  to  take  the  vows  and  office  of  a  vestal,  thereby  to 
assure  his  safety  in  the  usurpation.  His  object  was,  however,  firustrated ;  violence 
was  offered  to  Sia,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  twins,  for  which  Amulius  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  alive,  and  her  ofispring  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  770  b.o.  But 
the  little  bark  in  which  the  infants  were  sent  adrift  stopped  near  Mount  AventLne,  and 
was  brought  ashore  by  Faustulus,  the  king's  chief  shepherd,  who  reared  the  children 
as  his  own,  and  called  them  Romulus  and  Remus.  His  wife,  AcoarLaurentia,  was 
sumamed  Lupa;  whence  arose  the  fable  that  Romulus  and  his  brother  were  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Romulus  avenged  the  wrongs  of  Ilia  and 
Numitor,  754  B.O.,  and  the  next  year  founded  Rome. —  Vcarro, 

ALBAN'S,  ST.  The  name  of  this  town  was  anciently  Yerulam ;  it  was  once  the  capital 
of  Britain,  and  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  was  the  residence  of  British 
princes.  It  takes  its  present  name  from  St  Alban,  who  was  bom  here,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  Christianity  in  Britain. 
He  is  hence  commonly  styled  the  proto-martyr  of  this  country,  and  was  decapitated 
during  the  persecution  raised  by  Diocletian,  June  23,  a.d.  286.  A  stately  monastery 
was  erected  here  to  his  memory  by  OtEei,  king  of  Mercia,  in  798.  St.  Alban's  was 
incorporated  by  Edward  YI.  1552. 

ALBAN'S,  ST.,  BATTLES  op.  The  first,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
which  Richard  duke  of  York  obtained  a  victory  over  Henry  YI.,  of  whose  army 
5000  were  slain,  while  that  of  the  duke  of  York  suffered  no  material  loss,  fought 
May  22, 1455.  The  second,  between  the  Yorkists  under  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Lancastrians,  commanded  by  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  conquered :  in  this  battle 
2500  of  the  defeated  army  perished ;  fought  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  Feb.  2, 1461. 

ALBIGENSES.  This  sect  had  its  origin  about  A.D.  1160,  at  Albigeois,  in  Languedoc,  and 
at  Toulouse ;  they  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  professed  a  hatred 
of  all  the  corruptions  of  that  religion.    Simon  de  Montfort  conunanded  against  them, 
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and  at  Besidres  he  and  the  pope*a  legato  put  friends  and  foes  to  the  sword.  At 
Minerba,  he  bnnit  150  of  the  Albigensee  alive ;  and  at  La  Vaur,  he  hanged  the  governor, 
and  beheaded  the  chief  people,  drowning  the  governor's  wife,  and  murdering  other 
women.  They  next  defeated  the  oount  of  Toulouse,  with  the  loss  of  17,000  men. 
Simon  de  Montfort  afterwards  came  to  England.    See  WcUdemet, 

ALBION.  The  island  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  first  so  called  bj  Julius  Oeeaar, 
on  account  of  the  chalky  cliffa  upon  its  coasts  on  his  invasion  of  the  country,  54  b.c. 
The  Romans  conquered  it,  and  held  possession  about  400  yean.  On  their  quitting  it» 
it  was  Sttcoessively  invadeid  by  the  Soots,  Ficts,  and  Sstons,  who  drove  the  original 
inhabitants  fh>m  the  plain  oonntiy,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  steeps  and  wilds  of  Cornwall 
and  Wales ;  the  Danes  and  Normans  also  settled  at  various  times  in  England :  and 
irom  a  mixture  of  these  nations,  the  i»«sent  race  of  Englishmen  is  derived.  See 
Britain. — ^New  Albion,  district  of  Oedifomia,  was  taken  possession  of  by  sir  Francis 
Brake,  and  so  named  by  him,  in  1578 ;  explored  by  Vancouver  in  1792. 

ALBUERA,  BATTLE  ov,  between  the  French,  commanded  by  marshal  Soult^  and  the 
British  and  AnglonSpaoiBh  army,  commanded  by  marshal,  now  lord  Beresford,  May  16, 
1811.  After  an  obetinato  and  sanguinary  engagement,  the  allies  obtained  the  victory, 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
French  loss  exceeded  9000  men  previously  to  their  retreat. 

ALCHEMY.  This  was  a  pretended  branch  of  diemistry,  which  effected  the  transmutation 
of  metals  into  gold,  an  alkahest,  or  universal  menstruum,  a  imiversal  ferment,  and 
other  things  equally  ridiculous.  If  regard  may  be  had  to  legend  and  tradition, 
aldiemy  must  be  as  old  as  the  Flood :  yet  few  philosophers,  poets,  or  physicians,  from 
Homer  till  400  years  after  Christ,  mention  any  such  wing.  Pliny  aays,  the  emperor 
Caligula  was  the  first  who  prepared  natural  arsenic,  in  order  to  make  gold  of  it,  but 
left  it  off  because  the  charge  exceeded  the  profit.  Others  say,  the  Egyptians  had  this 
mystery ;  which  if  true,  how  could  it  have  been  lost  1  The  Arabians  are  said  to  have 
invented  this  mysterious  art,  wherein  they  were  followed  by  Ramond  Lullius, 
PuuoelsuSy  and  others,  who  never  found  anything  else  but  ashes  in  their  famaoes. 
Another  author  on  the  subject  is  Zonmus,  about  A.D.  410. — Fab,  Bib,  QrcBc.  A  licence 
for  practising  alchemy  with  all  kinds  of  metals  and  minerals  granted  to  one  Ridiard 
Carter,  1476. — RymtrtPad,  Doctor  Price,  of  Quildford,  published  an  account  of  his 
experiments  in  this  way,  and  pretended  to  success :  he  brought  his  specimens  of  gold 
to  the  king,  affirming  that  they  were  made  by  means  of  a  red  and  white  powder ;  but 
being  a  Fcdlow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  required,  upon  pain  of  expulsion,  to 
repeat  his  experiments  before  Messrs.  Kirwan  and  Woulfe ;  but  after  some  equivocation^ 
he  took  poison  and  died,  August  178S. 

ALCORAN.  The  book  which  contains  the  revelation  and  credmda  of  Mahomet :  it  is 
confessedly  the  standard  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  as  the  Mahometans  believe, 
inimitable  by  any  human  pen:  henoe  they  assume  its  divine  origin.  It  is  the  common 
opinion  of  writers,  that  Mahomet  was  assisted  by  Batiras,  a  Jasobin,  Seigius,  a 
Nestorian  monk,  and  by  a  learned  Jew,  in  composing  this  book,  most  of  whose 
principles  axe  the  same  with  those  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  SabNellius,  and  other  heresiarchs. 
The  Mahometans  say,  that  God  sent  it  to  their  prophet  by  the  Angel  Gabriel :  it  was 
written  about  a.  d.  610.    See  Kwa^y  Mahametitin,  Mecca,  Ac. 

ALDERMEN.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Baldcrmanf  a  senior,  and  among 
the  Saxons  the  rank  was  conferred  upon  elderly  and  sage,  as  well  as  distinguished 
persons,  on  account  of  the  experience  that  their  age  had  given  them.  At  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  aldermen  were  the  governors  of  provinces  or  districts,  and  are  so 
mentioned  up  to  a.d.  882.  After  the  Danes  were  settled  in  England,  the  title 
was  chxHDged  to  that  of  ear{,  and  the  Normans  introduced  that  of  cownt,  which 
though  d^rent  in  its  ori^^nsl  signification,  yet  meant  the  same  thing.  Henry  III. 
may  be  said  to  have  given  its  basis  to  this  city  distinction.  In  modem  British  polity, 
an  alderman  is  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to  the  mavor.  Appointed  in  London, 
where  there  are  twenty-six,  in  1242 ;  and  in  Dublin,  where  there  are  twenty-four, 
in  1323.  Chosen  for  life,  instead  of  annually,  17  Richard  IL,  1394.  Present  mode 
of  election  esteblished  11  George  L,  1726.  Aldermen  made  justices  of  the  peace 
15  George  IL,  1741. 

ALDERNEY,  RACE  ow.  Through  this  strait  the  Frendi  made  their  escape  after  their 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  by  admiral  Rooke,  in  1692.  It  is  celebrated  for 
two  memon^Ie  and  &tal  oooorrenoes :  Henry  of  Normandy,  son  of  Henry  L  of 
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England,  with  a  vast  crowd  of  young  nobility,  (as  many  as  140  yoilths  of  the  principal 
families  of  France  and  Britain,)  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  all  were  lost,  in  1119. 
The  British  man-of-war  Ftctory,  of  110  guns  and  1100  men,  was  also  wrecked  here, 
October  8, 1744,  when  the  admiral,  sir  John  Balchan,  and  all  his  crew,  perished  on 
the  rock& 

ALE  AND  WINE.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Bacchus ;  the  former  where 
the  soil,  owing  to  its  quality,  would  not  grow  grapes. — Tooke*t  Pantheon.  Ale  was 
known  as  a  beverage  at  least  404  b.  a  Herodotus  ascribes  the  first  disooverv  of  the 
art  of  brewing  barley-wine  to  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris.  The  Romans  and  Qermans 
very  early  learned  the  process  of  preparing  a  liquor  from  oom  by  means  of  fermen- 
tation, from  tiie  Egyptians. — Tacitu$,  Alehouses  are  made  mention  of  in  the  laws  of 
Ina,  king  of  Wessex.  Booths  were  set  up  in  England,  a.d.  728,  when  laws  were 
passed  for  their  regulation.  Ale-houses  were  licensed  in  1621 ;  and  excise  duty  on 
ale  and  beer  was  imposed  on  a  system  nearly  similar  to  the  present,  13  Charles  XL,  1660. 
See  Beer^  Porter. 

ALEMANNI,  OB  ALL  MEN,  {i,e,  men  of  all  nations,)  a  body  of  Suevi,  defeated  by 
Caracalla,  a.d.  214.  On  one  occasion  800,000  of  this  warlike  people  are  said  to  have 
been  vanquished,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by  Gallienus,  at  the  head  of  10,000  Romans. 
Their  battles  were  numerous  with  the  Romans  and  Qauls.  They  ultimately  submitted 
to  the  Franks. — Gibbon, 

ALESSANDRIA^  BATTLE  of,  between  the  Austro-Russian  army  under  Suwarrow,  and 
the  French  under  Moreau,  when  the  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  4000  men. 
The  French  had  possessed  themselves  of  Alessandria  the  year  before,  but  they  were 
now  driven  out,  May  17«  1799.  It  was  again  delivered  up  to  them  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  in  1800. 

ALEXANDER,  ERA  of,  dated  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  November  12, 
823  B.C.  In  the  computation  of  this  era,  the  period  of  the  creation  was  considered  to 
be  5502  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and,  in  consequence,  the  year  1  a.d.  was 
equal  to  5503.  This  computation  continued  to  the  year  284  a.d.,  which  was  called 
5786.  In  the  next  year  (285  a.d.),  which  should  have  been  5787,  ten  years  were 
discarded,  and  the  date  became  5777.  This  is  still  used  in  the  Abyssinian  era,  which 
see.  The  date  is  reduced  to  the  Christian  era  by  subtracting  5502  until  the  year 
5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtracting  5492. 

ALEXANDRIA,  in  Egypt,  the  walls  whereof  were  six  miles  in  circuit,' built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  382  B.O. ;  taken  by  Csesar,  47  b.o.,  and  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies,  con- 
taining 400,000  valuable  works  in  MS.,  burnt.  Conquered  by  the  Saracens,  when  the 
second  library,  consisting  of  700,000  volumes,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  victors, 
who  heated  Uie  water  for  their  baths  for  six  months  by  burning  books  instead  of 
wood,  by  command  of  the  caliph  Omar,  A.D.  642.  This  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
trade,  all  the  treasures  of  the  East  being  deposited  here  before  Uie  dis^very  of  the 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Taken  by  the  French  under  Buonaparte,  when  a 
massacre  ensued,  July  5, 1798 ;  and  from  them  by  the  British  in  the  memorable  battle 
mentioned  in  next  article,  in  1801.  Alexandria  was  again  taken  by  the  British,  under 
general  Frazer,  March  21, 1807 ;  but  was  evacuated,  Sept  23,  same  year.  For  late 
events  here,  see  Syria  and  Twicey, 

ALEXANDRIA,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  French,  under  Menou,  who  made  the  attack, 
and  the  British  army,  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  amounting  to  about  15,000  men, 
which  had  but  recently  debarked,  fought  MtUHsh  21, 1801.  The  British  were  victorious, 
but  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  after  the  retreat  of  Menou, 
he  was  carried  to  the  admiral's  ship,  and  died  on  the  28th.  The  command  devolved 
on  major-general  Hutchinson,  who  baffled  all  the  schemes  of  Menou,  and  obliged  him 
to  surrender,  Sept  2  following,  the  victor  guaranteeing  the  conveyance  of  the  French 
(whose  number  exceeded  10,000)  to  a  French  port  in  tiie  Mediterranean. 

ALEXANDRINE  VERSE.    Verse  of  twelve  feet,  or  syllables.    They  were  first  written 

by  Alexander  of  Paris,  and  have  since  been  called,  after  him.  Alexandrines,  about 

A.D.  1164. — Nouv.  Diet,    Pope,  in  his  Eaaay  on  Oriticismf  has  the  following  well-known 

couplet,  in  which  an  Alexandxdne  is  happily  exemplified : — 

*'  A  needlesa  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
That,  Uke  a  ▼ound-ed  snake,  drags  its  sl<yw  length  a-long." 

ALFORD,  BATTLE  of.  Gfeneral  Baillie  with  a  large  body  of  Covenanters  defeated  by 
the  marquess  of  Montrose,  July  2, 1645.    There  was  discovered  some  years  since,  in 
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one  of  the  moeses  near  this  place,  a  man  in  armour  on  horseback,  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  from  this  battle. 

ALGEBRA.  Where  algebra  was  first  used,  and  by  whom,  is  not  precisely  known. 
Diophantus  first  wrote  upon  it,  probably  about  ▲.D.  170 ;  he  is  said  to  be  the  inventor. 
Brought  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  about  900 ;  and  into  Italy  by  Leonardo  of  Pisa, 
in  1202.  The  first  writer  who  used  algebraical  signs  was  Stifelius  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1544.  The  introduction  of  symbols  for  quantities  was  by  Francis  Vieta,  in  1690,  when 
algebra  came  into  general  use. — Mortri,  The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton,  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  the  new  analysis,  1668. 

ALGESIKAS,  ob  OLD  GIBRALTAR.  By  this  city,  the  Moors  entered  Spain  in  a.d.  713 ; 
and  it  was  not  recovered  from  them  until  1344.  Engagement  here  between  a  British 
squadron,  under  sir  James  Saumarez  (afterwards  lord  de  Saumarez),  and  several  French 
and  Spanish  ships  of  war,  which  closed  in  the  destruction  of  two  Spanidi  ships,  each 
of  112  guns,  and  the  capture  of  the  8t.  Antonio,  of  74  guns,  July  12, 1801. 

ALGIERS.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Numidia,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  44  B.a  It 
afterwards  became  independent,  till,  dreading  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  the  nation 
invited  Barbaroesa,  the  pirate,  to  assist  it,  and  he  seized  the  government,  a.d.  1516 ; 
but  it  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Turkey. — PnedUy.  The  Algerines  for  ages  braved 
the  resentment  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Christendom,  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  lost  a  fine  fleet  and  army  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  in 
1541.  Algiers  was  reduced  by  admiral  Blake,  in  1653,  and  terrified  into  pacific 
measures  with  England;  but  it  repulsed  the  vigorous  attacks  of  other  European 
powers,  particularly  those  of  France,  in  1688,  and  1761 ;  and  of  Spain,  in  1775,  1783, 
and  1784.  Bombarded  by  the  British  fleet,  under  admiral  lord  Exmouth,  Aug.  27, 1816, 
when  a  new  treaty  followed,  and  Christian  slavery  was  abolished.  Algiers  surrendered 
to  a  French  armament,  under  Bourmont  and  Duperr^,  after  some  severe  conflicts, 
July  5,  1830,  when  the  dey  was  deposed,  and  the  barbarian  government  wholly  over- 
thrown. The  French  ministry  announced  their  intention  to  retain  Algiers,  permanently. 
May  20, 1834.  Marshal  Clausel  defeated  the  Arabs  in  two  battles  (in  one  of  which 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  wounded),  and  entered  Mascara^  Dec.  8,  1836.  General 
Damremont  attacked  Constantina  (toAicA  tee),  Oct  13,  1837;  and  afterwards  various 
engagements  between  the  French  and  the  natives  took  place.  Abd-el-Kader,  the 
heroic  chieftain  of  Algiers,  surrendered  in  Dec.  1847,  and  after  a  contest  of  seventeen 
years,  his  country  became  a  colony  of  France.    See  Morocco, 

AU,  SECT  OF.  Founded  by  a  fimious  Mahometan  chief,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet, 
(who  married  his  daughter  Fatima,)  about  a.d.  632.  Ali  was  called  by  the  Prophet, 
"the  Lion  of  God,  always  victorious;"  and  the  Persians  follow  the  interpretation  of 
the  Alcoran  according  to  Ali,  while  other  Mahometans  adhere  to  that  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  four  successors  of  Mahomet — 
Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  whom  he  had  employed  as  his  chief  agents  in 
establishing  his  religion,  and  extirpating  unbelievers,  and  whom  on  that  account  he 
styled  the  "cutting  swords  of  God,"  all  died  violent  deaths;  and  that  this  bloody 
impostor's  &mily  was  wholly  extirpated  within  thirty  years  after  his  own  decease. 
Ali  was  assassinated  in  660. 

ALIENS.  In  England,  aliens  were  grievously  coerced  up  to  a.d.  1377.  When  they  were 
to  be  tried  criminally,  the  juries  were  to  be  half  foreigners,  if  they  so  desired,  1430. 
Thssj  were  restrained  from  exercising  any  trade  or  handicraft  by  retail,  1483.  The 
celebrated  Alien  Bill  passed,  January,  1793.  Act  to  Register  Aliens,  1795.  Bill  to 
abolish  their  naturalisation  by  the  holding  of  stock  in  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
June,  1820.  New.  Registration  act,  7  (3eo.  lY.,  1826.  This  last  act  was  repealed, 
and  another  statute  passed,  6  Will.  lY.,  1836.  The  celebrated  baron  Geramb,  a 
conspicuous  and  Beishionable  foreigner,  known  at  court,  was  ordered  out  of  England, 
Aprd  6, 1812. 

AUWAL,  BATTLE  of,  India.  Between  the  Sikh  army,  under  Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh 
Majeethea,  24,000  strong,  supported  by  68  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  British  under 
air  H.  Smith,  12,000  men,  with  32  guns ;  the  contest  was  obstinate,  but  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  who  lost  nearly  6000  killed,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  re-cross 
the  Sutlej,  Jan.  28,  1846.  This  battle  was  named  after  the  village  of  Aliwal,  in 
the  Indian  language,  UUeevndf  near  which  it  was  fought. 

ALL  SAINTS'.  The  festival  instituted,  a.d.  625.  All-Saints',  or  All-Hallows',  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  is  a  day  of  general  commemoration  of  all  those  saints  and  martyrs 
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in  honour  of  whom,  individually,  no  particular  day  is  assigned.  The  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Ghreek  Church  have  samts  for  eveiy  day  in  the  year.  The  reformers  of  the 
"Rngliah  ChuTch  provided  offices  only  for  very  remarkable  commemorotionBy  and 
struck  out  of  their  calendar  altogether  a  great  number  of  anniversaries^  leaving  only 
those  which  ai  their  time  were  connected  with  popular  feeling  or  tradition.  "  Our 
reformers,"  savs  NichoUs,  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Common  Prayer,  "having  laid 
aside  the  celebration  of  a  great  many  martyrs'  days,  which  had  grown  too  numerous 
and  cumbersome  to  the  Church,  thought  fit  to  retain  this  day  (All  Saints')  wherein,  by 
a  general  conunemoration,  our  Church  gives  thanks  for  them  alL" 

*'  ALL  THE  TALENTS  "  ADMINISTRATION.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  (Jan.  28, 1806), 
lord  Granville  succeeded  to  the  ministry,  and  united  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  friends. 
This  administration  consisted  of  lord  Qrenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasniy ;  lord  Henry 
Petty,  chancellor  of  tiie  exchequer;  earl  Fitzwilham,  lord  president;  viscount  Sidmouti^ 
(late  Mr.  Addington),  privy  seal ;  Charles  James  Fox,  foreign,  earl  Spencer,  home,  and 
William  WyndhAm,  colonial,  secretaries ;  lord  Erskine,  lord  chancellor ;  sir  Charles 
Grey  (afterwards  viscount  Howick  and  earl  Gre^),  admiralty ;  lord  llfinto,  board  of 
controul ;  lord  Auckland,  board  of  trade ;  lord  Mloira,  mastergeneral  of  the  ordnance ; 
Mr.  Sheridan,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  right  hon.  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  &c.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  (lord  chief  justice)  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  friends  of  this  ministry 
gave  it  the  appellation  of  **  All  the  Talents,"  which,  being  echoed  in  derision  by  the 
opposition,  became  fixed  upon  it  ever  after,  Feb.  5, 1806.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fox 
(Sept.  13, 1806)  led  to  various  changes,  and  this  ministry  was  finally  dissolved,  March, 
the  next  year. 

ALLEGIANCE.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  administered  in  England  for  600  vears, 
contained  a  promise  "  to  be  true  and  fihithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and 
fiuth  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  teirene  honour ;  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  iU 
or  damage  intended  him,  without  defending  him  therefrom."  A  new  oath  of  allegiance 
was  adxmnistered  in  1605.    Altered  by  the  convention  parliament^  1688. 

ALLEGORY.  Of  very  andent  composition.  The  Bible  abounds  in  the  finest  instances, 
of  which  Blair  gives  PicUm  Ixxx.  ver.  8, 16,  as  a  specimen.  Spenser^s  Faerie  Queene  is 
an  allegoiy  throughout ;  Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  abounds  in  allegories :  and  the 
PUgrim't  Progrtss  of  Bunyan,  1668^  is  perfect  in  this  way.  Milton,  among  cyther 
Knglish  poets,  is  rich  in  allegory. 

ALLIANCE,  TREATIES  OT,  between  the  high  European  Powers.    The  following  are  the 

principal  treaties  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  which  are  most  commonly  referred 

to.    See  CoaUtion,  Trtakeej  Ac 

.     April  9, 1681 

.    .  May,  87,  1667 

.    Jan.  28,  1668 

.    March  81,  1683 

.    Hay  12,  1688 

.    .      Jan.  4,  1717 

.     Aug.  a,  1718 

Alliance  of  Vienna  March  16^  1781 

ALMANACKS.    The  Egyptians  computed  time  by  instruments.    Log  calendars  were 

anciently  in  use.     Al-mon-aght,  is  of  Siaon  origin.     In  the  British  Museum  and 

universities  are  curious  specimens  of  early  almanacks.    Michael  Nostrodamus,  the 

celebrated  astrologer,  wrote  an  almanack  in  the  style  of  Merlin,  1566. — Ih^remoy, 

Among  the  earlier  and  mora  remarkable  almanacks  were : 

John  Somex'8  Calendar,  written  in  Oxford  1380 
One  in  Lambeth  palace,  written  in  .  .  1460 
First  printed  one,  pubUshed  at  Boda  .  .  1472 
First  printed  in  England,  by  Bichard 

Pynaon 1497 

Trbanlf  B  Prognostieattons  ....  1688 
Lilly's  Ephemeris 1644 

Of  Mooro's,  at  one  period  (under  the  management  of  the  late  lir.  Andrews,  who  was 
for  more  than  forty  years  the  able  computer  of  the  NawUcal  Epliemeris),  upwards  of 
430,000  copies  were  annually  sold.  The  Stationers'  company  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  publishing,  until  1790,  in  virtue  of  letters-patent  from  James  L,  granting 
the  privilege  to  this  company,  and  the  two  universities.  The  stamp  duty  on 
almanacks  was  abolished  in  August,  1834 ;  since  when  almanacks  are  numberless. 

ALMANZA,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  confederate  foroes  under  the  earl  of  Qalway,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  commanded  by  James  f^tijamefli,  duke  of  Berwicc  (the 


AlUanoe  of  Letpeio 
Allianoe  of  Vienna 
Alliance,  the  Triple 
Allianoe  of  Warsaw 
Allianoe,  the  Grand 
Alliance,  the  Hague 
Alliance,  the  Qnadmple 


Allianoe  of  Yersallles  .   May  1,  1766 

Alliance,  Germanic  .  .  .  July  28,  1786 
Allianoe  of  Paris  ....  May  16,  1796 
Allianoe  of  Petersburg  .  .  April  8,  1805 
Austrian  Allianoe  .    March  14,  1812 

Allianoe  of  Sweden  .  .  .  Mareh  24,  1812 
Allianoe  of  Toplita  .  .  .  Sept.  9,  1813 
Alliance,  the  Holy      .       .       .  Sept  26,  1816 


Poor  Robin's  Almanank        .       ,       .    .  1662 

Lady's  Diary 1706 

Moore's  Almanack 1718 

Season  on  the  Seasons       ....  1786 
Gentleman's  Diary        .....  1741 
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illegitiaiato  son  of  JamM  IL),  when  most  of  the  English  were  killed  or  made 
priflonerB  of  war,  haTing  been  abandoned  by  the  Portugueae  at  the  first  chanre, 
April  14, 1707. 

ALMEIDA,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  and  Anglo-Spanish  army,  commanded  by 
lord  WeUington,  and  the  French  army  under  Maasenai  who  was  defeated  with  con- 
siderable  loea^  August  5, 1811.  Wellington  compelled  ICassena  to  evacuate  Portugpil, 
and  to  retreat  rapidly  before  him ;  but  the  route  of  the  French  was  tradud  by  the 
most  horrid  desolation. 

ALMONER.  The  predae  date  of  this  office  is  not  certain;  but  we  read  of  a  lord 
almoner  in  -various  reigns,  and  in  Ysrious  countries.  The  rank  was  anciently  allotted 
to  a  dignified  clergyman,  who  had  the  privilege  of  giring  the  first  dish  from  the  royal 
table  to  the  poor ;  or  instead  thereof,  an  alma  in  mon^.  By  the  ancient  canons,  all 
monasteries  were  to  spend  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  in  alms  to  the  poor. 
jE^  an  andent  canon  all  bishops  were  required  to  keep  almoners.  The  grand  almoner 
of  fVance  {le  gromd  ammioma)  was  the  hi^est  ecdesiaBtiaal  dignity  in  that  kingdom 
before  the  xeyolution,  1789. 

ALNEY,  BATTLE  of,  or  rather  single  combat»  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute 
the  Great,  in  sight  of  their  armies;  the  latter  was  wounded,  when  he  proposed 
a  diTiaion  of  the  kingdom,  the  south  part  falling  to  Edmund^  a.d.  1016 ;  but  this 
prince  having  been  murdered  at  Oxford,  shortly  after  the  treaty,  according  to  some, 
by  the  treachery  of  .£dric  Streon,  Canute  was  left  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
whole  kingdom  in  1017. — QMnwUk, 

ALPHABET.  Athotes,  son  of  Menes,  was  the  author  of  hieroglyphics,  and  wrote  thus 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  2122  B.o. — BUat,  But  Josephus  affirms  that  he  had 
seen  inscriptions  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam ;  though  this  is  doubted,  and  deemed  a 
mistake,  or  fi^bulous.  The  first  letter  of  the  Phoonician  and  Hebrew  iJphabet  was 
alepk,  caUed  by  the  Qreeks  alfkay  and  abbreviated  by  the  modems  to  A.  The 
Hebrew  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Phcenidan.  Cadmus,  the  foimder  of 
Oadmea,  1498  B.a,  brought  the  Phoenician  letters  (fifteen  in  number)  into  Greece ; 
they  were  the  following : — 

A,  B,  r.  A,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  n,  P,  2,  T,  T. 

These  letters  were  originally  either  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  or  Assyrian  characters,  and 
changed  gndually  in  form  till  they  became  the  ground  of  the  Roman  letters,  now 
used  all  over  Europe.  Palamedes  of  Aigos  invented  the  double  diaiucters,  9,  X,  ^,  B, 
about  1224  B.a ;  and  Simonides  added  Z,  Y,  H,  A,  about  489  B.C. — AnmdeUan 
Marblet.  When  the  E  was  introduced  is  not  precisely  known.  The  Greek  alphabet 
consisted  of  sixteen  letters  till  399  B.a,  when  the  Ionic,  of  24  characters,  was  intro- 
duced. The  small  letters  are  of  later  invention,  for  the  convenience  of  writing.  The 
alphabets  of  the  different  nations  contain  the  following  number  of  letters : — 

English  .  .26 

Prench  .    .  38 

ItelSan    .  .90 

Spanish  .    .  87 

ALPHONSINE  TABLES.  Celebrated  astronomical  tables,  composed  by  command,  and 
under  the  direction,  of  Alphonsua  X.  of  Castile,  sumamed  the  Wise.  Tliis  learned 
prince  is  said  to  have  expended  upwards  of  400,000  crowns  in  completing  the  work, 
whose  'nilue  was  enhanced  by  a  prefiace,  writt^  by  his  own  hand ;  he  commenced 
his  reign  in  1252. 

ALT-BANSTADT,  PEACE  OF.  This  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  between  Charles  XH. 
of  Sweden,  and  Frederick  Augustus  of  Poland,  was  signed  Sept  24, 1706.  Frederick 
Augustttfl^  who  was  deposed  in  1704,  was  afterwards  reistored  to  his  throne, 

ALTARS  were  first  raised  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  by  Ceorops,  who  also  instituted  and 
regulated  marriages,  1556  b.c.  He  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the  worship  of 
those  deities  which  were  held  in  adoration  in  Eg3rpt. — nerodotui.  Christian  altars  in 
churches  were  instituted  by  pope  Sixtus  L  ui  135 ;  and  they  were  first  consecrated 
by  pope  Sylvester.  The  mrst  Christian  altar  in  Britain  was  in  dH.—Stoux.  The 
church  of  England,  and  all  the  reformed  churches,  discontinue  the  name,  and  have 
abolished  the  doctrine  that  supported  their  use. 

ALUM  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  at  Bocha,  in  Syria,  about  a.d.  1800;  it 
was  found  in  Tuscany,  in  1460;  was  brought  to  perfection  in  England,  in  1608 : 
was  disooyered  in  Lreland  in  1757 ;  and  in  Anglesey,  in  1790.    Alum  is  a  salt  used 
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Gennsn .  .96 

SlATonic    .  .    .  S7 

RosalMi  .  .  41 

Latin .       .  .    .  S2 


Greek  .94 

Hebrew  .    .  S9 

Anbic  ,       .88 

FenUn  .    .  32 


Tnrklsh .  .88 

Sanscrit  .    .  60 

and 

Chinese  .  214 
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as  a  mordant  in  tanning ;  it  is  used  also  to  harden  tallow,  and  to  whiten  bread.  It 
may  bo  made  of  pure  clay  exposed  to  vapours  of  sulphuric  add,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  added  to  the  ley ;  but  it  is  usually  obtained  by  means  of  ore  called  alum  slate. 

AMAZONIA.  Discovered  by  Francisco  Orellana,  in  1580.  Coming  from  Peru,  Orel' 
lana  sailed  down  the  river  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  and  observing  companies  of 
women  in  arms  on  its  banks,  he  called  the  country  Amazonia,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Amazon  to  the  river,  which  had  previously  been  called  Maranon. 

AMAZONS.  Their  origin  is  fabulous.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
Scythians  inhabiting  Cappadocia,  where  their  husbands,  having  made  incursions, 
were  all  slain,  being  surprised  in  ambuscades  by  their  enemies.  Their  widows, 
reflecting  on  the  alarms  or  sorrows  they  underwent,  on  account  of  the  fj&te  of  their 
husban<k,  resolved  to  form  a  female  state,  and  having  firmly  established  themselves, 
they  decreed  that  matrimony  was  a  shameful  servitude ;  but>  to  perpetuate  their  race, 
they,  at  stated  times,  admitted  the  embraces  of  their  male  neighbours. — Quintui 
Curtiut.  They  were  conquered  by  Theseus,  about  1231  b.o.  The  Amazons  were 
constantly  employed  in  wars;  and  that  they  might  throw  the  javelin  with  more 
force,  their  right  breasts  were  burned  off,  whence  their  name  from  the  Greek, 
a  non  and  fta^a  mamma.  Their  queen,  Thalestris,  visited  Alexander  the  Qreat^ 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  cohabited  with  him,  in  the 
hope  of  having  issue  by  so  illustrious  a  warrior;  three  hundred  females  were  in 
her  train. — Herodoiui. 

AMBASSADORS,  accredited  agents  and  representatives  from  one  court  to  another, 
are  referred  to  early  ages,  and  to  almost  all  nations.  In  most  coimtries  they  have 
great  and  peculiar  privileges ;  and  in  England,  among  others,  they  and  their  servants 
are  secured  against  arrest.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  in 
1663 ;  and  the  Russian,  by  a  lace-merchant,  in  1709,  when  a  law,  the  statute  of 
8  Anne,  passed  for  their  protection.  Two  men  were  convicted  of  airesting  the  servant 
of  an  ambassador.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  ambas- 
sador, with  a  label  on  their  breasts,  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  then  one  of  them  to  be 
imprisoned  three  months  and  the  other  fined.  May  12,  1780. — PkiUipt. 

AMBASSADORS,  Interchange  of.  England  has  thirty-five  ambassadors,  envoys,  or 
other  high  diplomatic  residents  at  foreign  courts,  exclusively  of  inferior  agents ;  and 
the  ambaBsadors  and  other  high  agents  from  abroad  exceed  that  number  at  the  court 
of  London.  Among  recent  memorable  instances  of  interchange  may  be  recorded, 
that  the  first  ambassador  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  England  was  John 
Adams,  presented  to  the  king,  June  2, 1785 ;  and  the  first  from  Great  Britain  to 
America,  was  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1791. 

AMBER.  Of  great  repute  in  the  world  from  the  earliest  time ;  esteemed  as  a  medicine 
before  the  Christian  era:  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  it,  300  b.c.  Upwards  of  150 
tons  of  amber  have  been  found  in  one  year  on  the  sands  of  the  shore  near  Pillau. — 
PhiUipt.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails  among  naturaUsts  and  chemists, 
respecting  the  origin  of  amber,  some  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the 
mineral,  and  some  to  the  animsJ  kingdom ;  its  natural  history  and  its  chemical  ana- 
lysis affording  something  in  fieivour  of  each  opinion. 

AMBOYNA.  Memorable  massacre  of  the  English  factors  at  this  settlement  by  the 
Dutch  :  they  were  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  on  an  accusation  of  a  conspiracy 
to  expel  the  Dutch  from  the  island,  where  the  two  nations  resided  and  jointly  shared 
in  the  pepper  trade  of  Java,  Feb.  17,  1623.  Amboyna  was  seized  by  the  English, 
Feb.  16,  1796,  but  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  It  was  again 
seized  by  the  British,  Feb.  17, 1810 ;  and  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

AMEN.  This  word  is  as  old  as  the  Hebrew  language  itself.  In  that  language  it  means 
tnktj  faiihfult  certain.  Employed  in  devotions,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  it  implies, 
90  be  it ;  at  the  termination  of  a  creed,  aoUit.  It  has  been  generally  used,  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  at  the  conclusion  of  prayer. 

AMENDE  Honorable,  originated  in  France  in  the  ninth  centiiry.  It  was  first  an 
infamous  punishment  inflicted  on  traitors  and  sacrilegious  persons  :  the  offender  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  his  shirt  was  stripped  off,  a  rope  put 
about  his  neck,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand  \  he  was  then  led  into  court,  and  was  obliged 
to  pray  pardon  of  Gk)d,  the  king,  and  the  country.  Death  or  banishment  sometimes 
foUowecL  Am/ende  honorable  is  now  a  term  used  for  making  recantation  in  open 
court,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  injured  party. 
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AMERCEMENT,  nr  LAW,  A  fine  assessed  for  an  offence  done,  or  pecuniair  punishment 
at  the  mercy  of  the  court :  thus  differing  from  a  fine  directed  and  fixed  by  a  statute. 
Bj  magna  charta  a  freeman  cannot  be  amerced  for  a  small  fiiult^  but  in  proportion  to 
the  offence  he  has  committed,  9  Henry  III.,  1224. 

AMERICA :  See  United  StcUei.  Discovered  by  Cristolaro  Colombo,  a  Qenoese,  better 
known  as  Christopher  Columbus>  a.i>.  1492,  on  the  11th  of  October,  on  which  day  he 
came  in  sight  of  St.  Salvador.  See  Bakama  Itlandt.  This  great  naviffator  found 
the  continent  of  America  in  1497,  and  the  eastern  coasts  were  found  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (Americus  Yespudus)  in  1498 ;  and  from  this  latter  discoverer  the  whole  of 
America  is  named. 


Neirfiynndland,  the  first  British  colony  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  disooTered  hy 
Cabot,  and  bv  him  called  PHma  Vista  .  1497 
Yirginia,  the  first  English  settlement  on 

the  main  land,  by  Lord  De  la  Warr     .  1600 
TAew  England,  the  second,  by  the  Fly- 
month  company 1614 

Mew  York  settled  by  the  Dutch       .       .  1614 
A  large  body  of  dissenters,  who  fled  ihnn 
chnrch  tyranny  in  England,  bollt  Mew 

Flymonth 1620 

NoTa  Scotia  settled,  nnder  Sir  William 

Alexander,  by  the  Scotch       .  .  1622 

Delaware,  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  .  .  1627 
Massachusetts,  by  Sir  H.  Hoswell  .  .  1627 
Maryland,  by  Lord  Baltimore  .    .  1682 

Ckmnectient  granted  to  Lord  Warwick  in 
1680 ;  but  no  English  settlement  was 

made  here  till 1686 

Shode  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams 

and  his  brethren 1686 

Mew  Jersey,  grant  to  Lord  Berkeley        .  1644 
Mew  York  settled,  first  by  the  Dutch,  but 
the  English  dispossessed  them  and  the 

Swedes 1664 

Carolina,  by  the  English  ....  1668 
Pennsylvania  settled  by  William  Penn, 

the  celebrated  Quaker               ...  1682 
GeoTn^  settled  by  General  Oglethorpe,  in  1782 
Kentucky,  by  Colonel  Boon              .       .  1764 
Canada  attempted  to  be  settled  by  the 
French  in  1534;  they  built  Quebec  in 
1603;  but  the  whole  country  was  con- 
qnered  by  the  English       .       .        .    .  1760 
Louisiana  discovered   by  Ferdinand  de 
Sota,  in  1641 ;  setUed  by  the  French  in 
1718  ;  but  eastward  of  the  Mississippi 
was  ended  to  England,  in       .       .       .  1768 
Florida  discorexed  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1487;  re-diaooyered  by  Ponce  de  Leon 
in    1512;  it  belonged   alternately  to 
France  and  Spain;  ceded  by  the  latter 
to  the  English  in 1768 


The  memorable  American  Stamp  Act 
passed      ....        March  22.  1766 

The  obnoxious  dnty  on  tea,  paper,  painted 
glass,  Ac June,  1767 

The  populace  destroy  the  tea  firom  ships 
newly  arrived  from  England,  at  Boston, 
and  become  boldly  discontented      Mot.  1778 

The  Boston  Port  BiU,  by  which  that  port 
was  to  be  shut  up  nntil  satisfaction 
should  be  made  to  the  East  India 
Company  Ibr  the  tea  destroyed, 
passed      ....        March  25,  1774 

The  first  general  congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia       ....         8ept.6»  1774 

The  revolution  commenced;  first  action 
between  the  Americans  and  king's 
troops  (see  Lexington)  .  April  10,  1776 

The  oolonies  agree  on  articles  of  confede- 
ration and  perpetual  union     .   May  20,  1776 

General  George  Washington  appointed 
cammander-m-chief  of  the  American 
armies      ....  June  16^  1776 

Thirteen  colonies  declare  themselves 
independent        .  .July  4,  1776 

pF'or  the  several  actions  fought  during  the 
war,  see  them  severally  .1 

The  independence  of  the  oolonies  is 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  Franklin 
and  others  are  received  there  as  am- 
bassadors March  21,  1778 

American  independence  is  recognised  by 
Holland       ....      April  19,  1788 

And  by  England,  in  provisional  articles 
of  peace,  signed  St  Paris         .   Nov.  80,  1782 

Definitive  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  Sept  8,  1788 

And  ratified  by  oongress  .  Jan.  4,  1784 

John  Adams  was  received  as  ambassador 
from  America  by  George  III.     June  2,  1785 

And  Mr.  Hammond  was  first  ambassador 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  in 1791 

[For  other  occurrences,  see  United  States 
qfAmeriea.'] 


AMERICA,  SOUTH.  The  Spaniards,  as  being  the  first  disooverers  of  this  yast  portion 
of  the  Western  World,  had  the  largest  and  richest  share  of  it.  When  they  landed  in 
Peru,  A.D.  1530,  they  found  it  governed  by  sovereigns  called  Incas,  who  were  revered 
by  their  subjects  as  divinities,  but  they  were  soon  subdued  by  their  invaders  under 
the  command  of  Francis  Pizarro.  The  cruelties  practised  by  the  new  adventurers, 
wherever  they  appeared,  will  be  a  reproach  to  Spain  for  ever.*  Spanish  America  has 
suooessfuUy  asserted  its  freedom  within  the  present  century :  it  first  declared  its 
independence  in  1810 ;  and  the  provinces  assembled,  and  proclaimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  July,  1814 ;  since  when,  although  the  wars  of  rival  and  contending 
chiefe  have  been  afflicting  the  country,  it  has  released  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain 
for  ever.  Its  independence  was  recognised  by  England,  in  sending  consuls  to  the 
several  new  states,  Oct  30, 1823,  et  teq. ;  and  by  France,  Sept.  30,  1830.  See  Brazil, 
CoUmbioy  Lima,  Peru,  ftc. 


*  Las  CsiAS,  in  descrlUng  the  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  while  pnrsuing  their  conquests,  records  many 
Instances  of  it  that  fill  the  mind  with  horror.  In  Jamaica,  he  says,  they  hanged  the  unresisting  uativeA 
by  thirteen  at  a  time,  in  hononr  of  the  thirteen  apostles  I  and  he  has  beheld  them  throw  the  Indian  infants 
to  their  dogs  for  food  1  "  I  hare  heard  them,'*  says  Las  Casas,  "  borrow  the  limb  of  a  human  being  to  feed 
fh^  dogs,  and  have  seen  them  the  next  day  return  a  quarter  of  another  victim  to  the  lender  I  '* 
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AMETHYSTS.  When  this  stone  was  first  discovered,  or  first  priced,  is  not  known ;  it  was 
the  ninth  in  place  upon  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priests ;  and  the  name 
/mocAot  was  engraved  upon  it.  It  is  of  a  rich  violet  colour,  and,  aooordingto  Plutarch, 
takes  its  name  from  its  hue,  resembling  wine  mixed  with  water.  One  worth  200  rix- 
dollars  having  been  rendered  colourless,  equalled  a  diamond  in  lustre  valued  at 
18,000  gold  crowns. — De  Boot,  ffitt,  QtmoM/rwn,  Amethysts  were  discovered  at 
Kerry,  in  Ireland,  in  1766. — Biums, 

AMIENS,  PEACE  of,  between  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  The  preliminary 
articles  of  this  memorable  peace,  fifteen  in  number,  were  signed  in  London  by 
lord  Hawkeebury  and  M.  Otto,  on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  Oct  1, 1801 ;  and 
the  definitive  treaty  was  subscribed  at  Amiens,  on  March  27, 1802,  by  the  marquess 
Comwallis  for  EIngland,  Joseph  Buonaparte  for  fVanoe,  Azara  for  Spain,  and  Sdiim- 
melpenninck  for  Holland. 

AMMOKITES.  Descended  from  Ammon,  the  son  of  Lot:  they  invaded  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  made  the  Israelites  tributaries,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Jephthah, 
1188,  B.O.  They  again  invaded  Canaan  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  with  an  intention  to  put 
out  the  right  eye  of  all  those  they  subdued ;  but  Saul  overthrew  them,  1098  B.O. 
They  were  afterwards  many  times  vanquished;  and  Antiochus  the  Qreat  took 
Rabboath  l^eir  capital,  and  destroyed  all  the  walls,  198  b.o. — Jotepkui. 

AMNESTY.  Oblivion  and  pardon  as  applied  to  enemies  and  nations :  first  acted  on  in 
Greece  by  ThrasybiUus,  the  Athenian  general  and  patriot^  who  oommenced  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  with  the  assistance  of  only  thirty  of  his  friends : 
having  succeeded,  the  only  reward  he  would  accept  was  a  crown  made  with  two 
brandies  of  olive,  409  b.o. — Jfume^s  Estays. 

AMPHICTYONIC  COUNCIL.  Established  at  Thermopylae  by  Amphic(yon,  for  the 
management  of  all  affiurs  relative  to  Greece.  The  oiolebnUied  council,  which  was 
composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  some  cities  of  Graeoe,  consisted  of 
twelve  delegates,  1498  R  o.  Other  cities  in  process  of  time  sent  also  some  of  their 
citizens  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they 
were  increased  to  the  number  of  tbirty. — SuicUu, 

AMPHION.  British  fiigate,  of  88  guns,  blown  up  while  riding  at  anchor  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  the  whole  of  her  crew  then  on  board,  consisting  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  oflioers  and  men,  perished,  Sept.  22, 1796. — Butler, 

AMPHITHEATRES.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Julius  GsBsar  and 
Curio :  the  latter  was  tiie  celebrated  orator,  who  called  the  former  in  fuU  senate 
^  Ofnmum  m/ulierwrn  virvm^  et  omntttm  virorum  mulienm,"  In  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatres, which  were  vast  round  and  oval  buildings,  the  people  assembled  to  see 
the  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  exhibitions ;  they  were  generally 
built  of  wood,  but  Statilius  Taurus  made  one  of  stone,  under  Augustus  Csasar. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  was  built  a.d.  79 ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  regular 
fortress  in  1812.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  was  next  in  sice,  and  then  that  of 
Nismes. 

AMPHITRITE,  thb  ship.  This  vessel,  conveying  convicts  to  New  South  Wales,  and 
having  on  board  103  female  convicts,  with  twelve  children,  and  a  crew  of  sixteen  men, 
was  driven  on  the  Boulogne  sands,  in  a  heavy  gale.  Those  on  board  might  probably 
have  been  saved  before  the  return  of  the  tide,  but,  apparently  through  the  captain^ 
doubt  as  to  his  authority  to  allow  the  convicts  to  escape  to  the  shore,  and  the  uncom- 
promising dignity  of  a  Jady  passenger,  all,  except  three  of  the  crew,  were  drowned, 
Aug.  30, 1833. 

AMSTERDAM.  This  noble  city  was  the  castle  of  Amstel  in  a.d.  1100 ;  and  its  building, 
as  a  city,  was  oommenced  about  1203.  Its  &mons  exchange  was  built  in  1634 ;  and 
the  stadthouse,  one  of  the  noblest  palaces  in  the  world,  in  1648  ,*  this  latter  cost  three 
millions  of  guilders,  a  prodigious  sum  at  that  time.  It  is  built  upon  18,669  piles,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  structure  is,  for  its  size,  both  in  external  and  internal  grandeur, 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  Europe.  Amsterdam  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Prusalay 
when  that  prince  invaded  Holland  in  favour  of  the  stadtholder,  in  1787.  The  French 
were  admitted  without  resistance,  Jan.  18, 1796.  The  ancient  government  was  restored 
in  November,  1813.     See  BoUand, 

AMULETS,  OR  CHARMS.  All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets.  The  Egyptians  had 
a  great  variety ;  so  had  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians.  Among  the  Greeks,  they 
were  much  used  in  exciting  or  conquering  the  passion  of  love.    They  were  also  in 
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eBtiiiiafeioii  among  the  Romana. — Plinf.  Ovid.  Among  the  ChrtatianB  of  early  ages, 
amnleta  were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  true  croea,  about  aJ).  828.  They  have  been 
aanctioned  by  religion  and  astrology,  and  eyen  in  modem  times  by  medical  and  other 
adences — ^witnees  the  anodyne  necklace,  &c.  The  pope  and  Catholic  deigy  make  and 
sell  amulets  and  charms  even  to  this  day. — Athe, 

ANABAPnSTa  This  sect  arose  about  a.d.  1525,  and  was  known  in  England  before 
1549.  John  of  lioyden,  Munoer,  Storck,  and  other  Qerman  enthusiastB,  about  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  spread  its  doctrines.  The  anabaptists  of  Munster  (who  are, 
of  couiBe,'properly  distinguished  from  the  existing  mild  sect  of  this  name  in  England) 
taught  that  infiant  baptism  was  a  contrivance  of  the  devil,  that  there  is  no  original  sin, 
that  men  have  a  free  will  in  spiritual  things,  and  other  doctrines  still  more  wild  and 
absurd.  Hunster  they  called  Mount  Zion,  and  one  jfathias,  a  baker,  was  declared  to 
be  the  king  of  Zion.  Their  enthusiasm  led  them  to  the  maddest  practices,  and  they, 
at  length,  rose  in  arms  under  pretence  of  gospel  liberty.  Munster  was  taken  about 
fifteen  months  afterwards,  and  they  were  fdl  put  to  death.  The  anabaptists  of 
England  differ  frt)m  other  Protestants  in  little  more  than  the  not  baptising  children, 
as  appears  by  a  confession  of  faith,  published  by  the  representatives  of  above  one 
hundred  of  their  congregations,  in  1689. 

ANACREONTIC  VERSE.  Commonly  of  the  jovial  or  Bacchanalian  strain,  named  after 
Anacreon,  of  Teos,  the  Greek  lyric  poet»  about  510  B.C.  The  odes  of  Anacreon  are 
much  prized ;  their  author  lived  in  a  constant  round  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
and  was  choked  by  a  grape  stone  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. — Stamltjfi  Livet  of  the  PoeU, 

ANAQRAM,  a  transposition  of  the  lettera  of  a  name  or  sentence ;  as  finom  ifory,  the 
name  of  the  Viigin,  is'  made  army.  On  the  question  put  by  Pih^  to  our  Saviour, 
**  Quid  ett  veritatf*'  we  have  this  admirable  anagram,  "  £tt  vir  qtd  adeaC  The  French 
are  sud  to  have  introduced  the  art^  as  now  practised,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
about  the  year  1560. — HenauU, 

ANATHEMAS^  The  word  had  four  significations  among  the  Jews :  the  anathema,  or 
cnise,  was  the  devoting  some  person  or  thing  to  destruction.  We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  it  in  the  city  of  Jericho  (see  Joekua  vi.  17).  Anathemas  were  used  by  the 
primitive  churches,  a.d.  387.  Such  ecclesiastical  denunciations  caused  great  terror  in 
England  up  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign. — Bapin.  The  church  anathema,  or  curse, 
wim  ezcommunicatio]),  and  other  severities  of  the  Romish  religion,  are  still  practised 
in  Roman  Catholic  oountiies  to  this  day. — AtHit. 

ANATOMY.  The  structure  of  the  human  body  was  made  part  of  the  philosophical 
investigations  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  and  it  became  a  branch  of  medical  art  imder 
Hippocrates,  about  420  B.a  But  Erasistratus  and  Herophilns  may  be  regarded  as 
being  the  Others  of  anatomy :  they  were  the  first  to  dissect  the  human  form,  as 
anatomical  research  had  been  previously  confined  to  brutes :  it  is  mentioned  that  the  v 
practised  upon  the  bodies  of  living  criminals,  about  300  and  293  B.O.  In  England, 
the  schools  were  supplied  with  subjects  imlawiidly  exhumed  from  graves ;  and,  until 
lately,  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  ordered  for  dissection.  See  next  arMe. 
The  first  anatomical  plates  were  designed  by  Vesalius,  about  a.d.  1588.  The  discoveries 
of  Harvey  were  made  in  1616.  The  anatomy  of  plants  was  discovered  in  1680. — 
FreinePs  BiHory  of  Physic, 

ANATOMY  LAWa  The  first  law  regulating  the  sdenoe  was  enacted  m  1540 ;  and 
laws  relating  to  it»  and  encouraging  schools,  have  been  framed,  altered,  and  amended 
in  almost  every  reign  to  the  present  time.  A  new  statute  was  enacted,  regulating 
sdiools  of  anatomy,  3  Will.  IV.,  1832.  This  act  repealed  so  much  of  the  9th  of 
Qeo.  IV.  as  still  empowered  the  judges  to  direct  the  body  of  a  murderer,  after 
execution,  to  be  dissected;  "but  the  court  may  direct  that  such  criminal  be  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  jail." — Statutes  at  large. 

ANCHORITES.  Paul,  Anthony,  and  Hilarion,  were  the  first  anchorites.  Many  of  the 
eariy  anehorites  lived  in  caves  and  deserts,  and  practised  great  austerities.  Some 
were  analogous  to  the  &keer8,  who  impose  volxmtaiy  punishments  upon  themselves 
as  atonement  for  their  sins,  and  as  being  acceptable  to  Qod ;  and  their  modes  of 
torture  were  often  extravagant  and  crimmaL  The  order  first  arose  in  the  fourtih 
OQitury. 

ANCHORS  FOB  SHIPS,  are  of  ancient  use,  and  the  invention  belongs  to  the  Tuscans. 
— Plim^,  The  second  tooth,  or  flake,  was  added  by  Anachands,  the  Scythian. — 
Sbnabo.    Andiora  were  fizst  forged  in  £^gland  ajk  578.    The  anchors  of  a  fiiBt-rate 
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ship  of  war  (of  which  such  a  ship  has  four)  will  weigh  90  cwi  each,  and  each  of  them 
will  cost  £i60.—PhiUip8. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  and  MUSIC.  Ancient  history  commenced  in  the  obscurity  of 
tradition,  about  1800  B.O.,  and  is  considered  as  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Eoman  empire  in  Italy,  a.d.  476.  Modem  history  began  with  Mahomet  or 
Charlemagne,  and  has  lasted  about  1200  or  1000  years,  commencing  in  almost  as 
great  obscurity  as  ancient  history,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  times,  a.d.  600 
and  800.  Ancient  Music  refers  to  such  musical  compositions  as  appeared  frona 
the  time  of  Palestrini  to  that  of  Bach ;  that  is,  from  the  year  1529  to  1684.  See 
History,    Mtuic, 

ANDRJ^,  MAJOR,  ma  EXECUTION.  This  gallant  and  lamented  soldier  was  an 
adjutant-general  in  the  British  army,  and  was  taken  on  his  return  from  a  secret 
expedition  to  the  American  general  Arnold,  in  disguise,  Sept.  23,  1780.  He  was 
sentenced  to  execution  by  a  court  of  general  Washington's  officers,  at  Tappan,  New 
York,  and  suffered  death  Oct  2,  following.  His  remains  were  removed  to  England  in 
a  sarcophagus,  Aug.  10,  1821,  and  are  now  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 

ANDREW,  ST.,  martyred  by  crucifixion,  Nov.  30,  a.d.  69,  at  Patrse,  in  Achaia.  The 
festival  was  instituted  about  359.  Andrew  is  the  titular  saint  of  Scotland,  owing  to 
Himgus,  the  Pictish  prince,  having  dreamed  that  the  saint  was  to  be  his  friend  in  a 
pending  battle  with  the  Northumbrians ;  and  accordingly  a  St  Andrew's  X  appeared 
in  the  air  during  the  fight,  and  Hungus  conquered.  The  collar  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, foimded  on  this  legend,  is  formed  of  thistles  (not  to  be  touched),  and  of  rue  (an 
antidote  against  poison) ;  the  motto  is  Nemo  me  vnpwne  lacessit.  It  was  instituted 
by  Achaius  in  the  year  809,  and  was  revived  by  king  James  Y.  in  1540.    See  ThisUe. 

ANEMOMETER,  to  measure  the  strength  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  was  invented  by 
Wolfius,  in  1709.  The  extreme  velocity  was  found  by  Br.  Lind  to  be  93  miles  per 
hour.     See  article  Winda. 

ANGELIC  KNIGHTS  op  ST.  GEORGE.  Instituted  in  Greece,  a.d.  456.  The  Anffe- 
lid  were  instituted  by  Angelus  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  1191.  The 
AngdiecBi  an  order  of  nuns,  was  founded  at  Milan  by  Louisa  Torelli,  a.d.  1534.  There 
existed  several  communities  in  Italy  under  these  or  somewhat  similar  names. — Aahe. 

ANGELS.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  angels.  Some  will  have 
it  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  with  our  world ;  others,  before  all  ages,  that  is,  from 
eternity.  This  latter  is  Origen's  opinion. — Cavers  Hist,  lAterat.  The  Jews  had  ten 
orders  of  angels ;  and  the  popes  have  recognised  nine  choirs  and  three  hierarchies. 

ANGELS,  IN  COMMERCE.  An  angel  was  an  ancient  gold  coin,  weighing  four  penny- 
weights, and  was  valued  at  68.  Bd.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  and  at  10«.  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  1662.  The  angelot  was  an  ancient  gold  coin,  value  half  an  angel,  struck 
at  Paris  when  that  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL, 
1431.— TTood. 

ANGERSTEIN  GALLERY,  the  foundation  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  was  a 
small  collection  of  about  forty  pictures,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  art ;  purchased  by 
the  British  government  for  the  public  service  for  60,000Z.,  of  the  executors  of 
Mr.  John  Julius  Angerstein,  in  Jan.  1822.  The  exhibition  of  these  pictures  was 
opened  to  the  public,  in  Pall  Mall,  in  May,  1824.     See  Nationai  CfaUery. 

ANGLESEY,  or  ISLAND  of  the  ANGLES  {ey,  m  Saxon,  being  island),  the  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Druids,  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  (who  called  it  Mona),  ▲.d.^ 78 ;  and  by 
the  English  in  1282.  The  fortress  of  Beaumaris  was  built  by  Edward  I.  to  overawe 
the  Welsh,  1295.  The  spot  in  Anglesey  where  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  his  barbarous 
legions  butchered  the  unoffending  Druids,  in  a.d.  59,  is  stUl  shown  at  a  ferry  called 
Porthamel,  across  the  Menai  Straits. — Phillips, 

ANGLING.  The  origin  of  this  art  (the  rod  and  line),  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  allusion 
is  made  to  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  Amos.  It  came  into  general  repute  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Wynkin  de  Worde's  Treatyse  of  Fysshinge,  the  first  book  printed  on  angling;, 
appeared  in  1496.    Izaak  Walton's  book  was  printed  in  1653. 

ANGLO-SAXONS,  or  ANGLES.  The  name  of  Enghmd  is  derived  from  a  village  near 
Sleswick,  osdled  Anglen,  whose  population  (called  Angli  by  Tacitus),  joined  the  first 
Saxon  freebooters.    Egbert  called  his  kingdom  AiJ^lesland.     East  Anglia  was  a 
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kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  founded  by  the  Angles,  one  of  whoee  chieffl,  Uffi^  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  a.d.  575 ;  the  kingdom  ceased  in  792.    See  Britain. 

ANQRIA.    This  fimions  pirate's  fort,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  was  invested  by  admiral' 
Watson,  and  destroyed.     The  pirate,  his  wife,  and  family,  were  made  prisoners ;  and 
great  quantities  of  stores  which  were  fomid  in  the  fort,  and  sevenJ  ships  in  the 
harboor,  which  he  had  taken  firom  the  East  India  Ck>mpany,  were  seized,  1756. 

A^NHALT,  THE  HOUSE  of,  in  Germany,  is  very  ancient  and  distinguished :  the  best 
genealogists  deduce  its  origin  from  Berenthobaldus,  who  made  war  upon  the 
Thuringians  in  the  sixth  century.  In  1586,  the  principality  was  divided  among 
the  five  sons  of  Joachim  Ernest,  and  hence  the  five  branches  of  this  house,  of  which 
Anhalt-Deasau  and  Anhalt-Bembuig  are  the  prindpaL — BeaUcn. 

AKHOLT,  ISLAND  of.  Owing  to  the  injury  done  by  the  Danish  cruisers  to  British 
commerce,  this  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  England,  in  the  last  war.  The 
Danes  made  an  attempt  to  regain  it  with  a  force  which  exceeded  4000  men,  but  were 
gallantly  repulsed.  The  British  force  opposed  to  them  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  150,  yet  triumphed  in  a  close  and  desperate  engagement,  March  14, 1811. 

ANIMALCULE  in  the  semen  of  ftniTniJa,  first  discovered  by  Leuwenhoek,  1677.  His 
researches  produced  the  most  astonishing  revelations  of  nature.  In  the  milt  of  the 
cod-fish  are  contained,  he  says,  more  living  animalcules  than  there  are  people  on  the 
whole  earth.  A  mite  was  anciently  thought  the  limit  of  littleness ;  but  there  are 
animals  27,000,000  of  times  smaller  than  a  mite.  A  thousand  millions  of  animalculaD, 
discovered  in  common  water,  are  not  altogether  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  Tet 
their  multitude  sometimes  gives  tiie  water,  in  the  summer  months,  a  pale  red,  or 
a  yellow,  tinge. — ExiperimentB  of  Lewwenhoek,  1677. 

ANIMAL  LIFE.  The  body  of  man  was  designed  for  ninety  years,  but  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  fiills  infinitely  short  of  that  patriarchal  age.  "  The  days  of 
our  years  are  three-score  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four-score 
years^  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly 
away."— Psalm  xc.  ver.  10.  Without  referring  to  ante-  or  poetdiluvians,  or  to  the 
antiiority  of  the  Scriptures,  many  extraordinary  instances  of  length  of  human  life 
will  be  found  imder  the  article  LonffevUy.  The  following  is  the  duration  of  life  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals : — 
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Dog    . 
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60  to200 

Ashe  mentions  many  other  animals,  whoee  ages,  however,  are  too  well  known  to  be 
noticed  here ;  he  also  mentions  several,  the  duration  of  which  he  himself  deems  extreme 
and  uncertain. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  This  deception  was  introduced  by  father  Hehl,  at  Vienna, 
about  1774 ;  and  had  wonderful  success  in  France,  about  1788.  It  had  its  dupes  in 
England  also,  in  1789 ;  but  it  exploded  a  few  years  afterwards.  It  was  a  pretended 
mode  of  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  by  means  of  sympcUhetic  affection  between  the 
sick  person  and  the  operator.  The  effect  on  the  patient  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
certain  motions  of  the  fingers  and  features  of  the  operator,  he  placing  himself  imme- 
diately before  the  patient,  whose  eyes  were  to  be  fixed  on  his.  After  playing  in  this 
manner  on  the  imagination  and  enfeebled  mind  of  the  sick,  and  performing  a  number 
of  distortions  and  grimaces,  the  cure  was  said  to  be  completed.  See  Oatvanitm, 
M€Binerutn,  ftc. 

ANIMALS^  CRUELTY  to.  Several  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  ftTiirnftlg.  The  late  Mr.  Martin,  MP.,  zealously  laboured  as  a  senator  to  repress 
this  odious  offence ;  and  a  society,  in  London,  which  was  established  in  1824,  effects 
much  good  in  this  way.  See  Cruelty  to  Animal^  Society.  Mr.  Martin's  act  passed 
8  Geo.  IV.,  1822.  See  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  June,  1727 ;  statute  6  &  6  Will.  IV., 
Sept.  1835 ;  statute  for  Ireland,  1  Vict,  July,  1837. 

ANJOU,  or  B£AUG£,  BATTLE  of,  fought  between  the  English  and  French  armies ;  the 
latter  commanded  by  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  defeated  the  English,  on  whose 
side  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  1500  men  perished  on  the  field :  the  duke  was  slain 
by  sir  AUan  Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight,  who  commanded  a  company  of  men  at  arms ; 
and  tile  earlB  of  Somerset^  Dorset^  and  Huntingdon,  were  taken  prisoners.    This  was 
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the  first  battle  that  turned  the  tide  of  sucoess  against  the  English,  April  3, 1421. 
The  univeredty  of  Anjou,  so  celebrated  for  learning,  was  founded  in  1349. 

*  ANNATES^  OB  FIRST  FRUITS.  They  were  first  exacted  by  Antonius,  bishop  of  Ephesos ; 
but  the  exaction  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  400.  Clement  Y. 
was  the  first  pope  who  imposed  annates  on  England,  1306.    See  Pint  Frmtt, 

ANNIHILATION.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  was  trnknown  to  the  Hebrews,  Gk^eeks, 
and  Latins.  The  ancient  philosophers  denied  annihilation ;  the  first  notions  of  which 
are  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  Christian  theology. — Dr.  BumeL 

ANNO  DOMINL  The  year  of  our  Lord;  used  by  the  Christian  world,  and  abbre- 
viated, A.D.  This  is  uie  computation  of  time  firom  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour, 
and  is  called  the  vulgar  era ;  first  adopted  in  the  year  625.  See  Bra.  Charles  IIL 
of  Qetmany  was  the  first  who  added  "  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  "  to  his  reign,  in  879. 

ANNUITIES,  OR  PENSIONS,  were  first  granted  in  1512,  when  202.  were  given  to  a  lady  of 
the  court  for  services  done ;  and  62. 18«.  4(2.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gentleman,  1586. 
The  sum  of  182.  6«.  Sd.  was  deemed  competent  to  support  a  gentleman  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  1654.  An  act  was  passed  empowering  the  government  to  borrow  one 
million  sterling  upon  an  annui^  of  fourteen  per  ceiU.,  i  k  6  WUliam  and  Mary; 
1691-8.  This  mode  of  borrowing  soon  afterwards  became  general  among  dvilised 
governments.  An  annuity  of  2$,  11(2.  per  cmnum,  accumulating  at  10  per  eeiU,, 
amounts  in  100  years  to  20,0002. 

ANNUNCIATION  of  thb  YIRQIN  MARY.  This  festival  commemorates  the  Viigin's 
miraculoiu  conception,  denoting  the  tidings  brought  her  by  the  angel  Gabriel :  its 
origin  is  referred  variously  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  oentury. 
The  day,  the  25th  of  March,  is  also  (sailed  Lady-dav,  yfhidt  aee.  In  England,  before 
the  alteration  of  the  style.  Sept  8, 1752,  our  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  a 
reckoning  which  we  still  preserve  in  certain  ecclesiastical  computations.  The  religiouB 
order  of  the  Annunciation  was  instituted  in  1282 ;  and  the  military  order,  in  Savoy, 
by  AmadeuB,  count  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  Amadous  L,  who  had  bravely  defended 
lUiodes  against  the  Turks,  1355. 

ANOINTING.  The  ceremony  observed  at  the  inauguration  of  kings,  bishops,  and  other 
eminent  personages,  and  a  very  ancient  custom.  It  was  first  used  at  (pronations  in 
England  on  Alfred  the  Great,  in  872 ;  and  in  Scotland,  on  Edgar,  in  1098.  The 
religious  rito  is  referred  to  a  very  early  dato  in  the  Christian  church;  by  some 
authors,  to  550,  when  it  was  practised  with  consecrated  oil,  as  extreme  imction  (one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church)  on  dying  persons^  and  persons  in 
extreme  danger  of  death,  and  is  done  so  to  the  present  day. 

ANONYMOUS  LETTERa  The  sending  of  letters  denouncmg  persons,  or  demanding 
money,  or  using  threats,  made  felony  by  the  Black  Act>  9  Gea  L,  1722. — StaihUet  cu 
large.  Several  persons  have  been  executed  in  England  for  sending  anonymous 
letters^  imputing  crimes  and  making  exposures ;  and  tiie  present  laws  against  these 
practices  are  stiU  very  severe^,  but  not  more  so  than  just 

ANTARCTIC.  The  south  pole  is  so  called,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the  north  or  arctic 
pole.  A  continent  of  1700  miles  of  coast  from  'east  to  west,  and  64  to  66  degrees 
south,  was  dis(X)vered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  by  Fren(di  and  American  navigators  on 
the  same  day,  Jan.  9, 1840 ;  a  coincidence  the  more  singular,  as  the  dis(M>verers  were 
at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  720  mUes.  Mr.  Briscow,  of  the  navy,  fell  in  with, 
land,  which  he  coasted  for  800  miles  in  lat  67,  long.  50,  in  the  year  1880. 

ANTEDILUYIANS,  According  to  the  tables  of  Mr.  Whiston,  the  number  of  people 
in  the  ancient  world,  or  world  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Flood,  reached  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  649,755  millions,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1482.  Bumet  has 
supposed  that  the  first  human  pair  might  have  left^  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
ten  married  couples ;  and  from  these,  allowing  them  to  multiply  in  the  same  decuple 
proportion  as  the  first  pair  did,  would  rise,  in  1500  years,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  the  eartii  was  capable  of  holding.  JBLe  therefore  suggests  a  quadruple  multiplir 
cation  only ;  and  then  exhibits  the  following  table  of  increase  during  the  first  sixteen 
centuries  that  p] 
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least  ten  times,  the  present  nnmber  of  mankind,  wfaicii,  at  the  highest  eethnate, 
smonntB  to  only  a  thousand  millions. 

ANTHEMS»  OR  HYMNa  Hilaiy,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  St.  Ambrose,  were  the  first 
who  oompoeed  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. — Ltmgid,  They  were 
introduoed  into  the  Church  service  in  S86. — Bdher,  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  intro* 
duoed  them  into  the  Qreek,  and  St.  Ambrose  into  the  Western  Church.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  reformed  Churches  in  queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  about  1565. 

ANTHESPHORIAN  FESTIVALS.  Celebrated  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Froseipine.  They  adorned  the  temples  of  this  goddess  with  all  kinds  of  flowets, 
because  when  Ptoeerpine  was  carried  off  by  Pluto,  she  was  employed  in  gathering 
flowers  in  the  plains  of  Emik  The  andente  beliered  that  IVoserpine  presided  over 
the  death  of  mankind. 

ANTHROPOPHAGL  Eaters  of  human  flesh  haye  existed  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The 
Cyclops  and  Lestrygones  are  represented  as  man-eaters,  by  Homer;  and  the  Esse- 
donian  Scythians  were  so,  aooording  to  Herodotus.  Diogenes  asserted  that  we  might 
as  well  eat  the  flesh  of  men,  as  that  of  other  animals ;  and  the  practioe  still  exists  in 
Africa,  the  Sou^  Sea  Tslandfl,  &a  In  order  to  make  trial  whether  there  was  any 
repugnance  in  nature  to  the  feeding  of  an  animal  on  its  own  speciee^  Leonardus 
Ploroventius  fed  a  hog  with  hog^s  flesh,  and  a  dog  with  that  of  a  dog,  when  he  found 
the  bristles  of  the  hog  to  fall  ofl^  and  the  dog  to  become  full  of  ulcers.  The  annals 
of  Milan  furnish  an  extraordinary  instance  of  anthropophagy:  a  Milanese  woman, 
named  Elizabeth,  from  a  depravea  appetite,  had  an  invincible  inclination  to  human 
flesh ;  she  enticed  children  to  her  house^  and  killed  and  salted  them ;  and  on  a 
discovery  being  made,  she  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and  burnt,  in  1519.  Various 
more  recent  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred. — See  Conm&oUim. 

ANTICHRIST.  The  name  ^ven  by  way  of  eminence  by  St  Paul  to  the  Mem  of  Sin, 
who,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  is  to  appear  very  remai^ably  in  opposition  to 
Christianity.  His  reign,  it  is  supposed,  will  continue  three  years  and  a  hal^  during 
which  time  there  will  be  a  terrible  persecution.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Civtholics ; 
but  the  Protestants,  as  they  di£for  from  them,  so  they  (uffer  from  themselYea. 
Gzotius  and  Dr.  Haznmond  suppose  the  time  past,  and  the  characters  to  be  finished 
in  the  persons  of  W^ep'H  Simon  Ma^us,  and  the  QnoeticsL  A  general  opinion  pre- 
vailed, that  the  pope  was  ibe  true  antichrist^  and,  at  the  council  held  at  Gap  in  1608, 
they  inserted  in  their  confessions  of  fiuth,  an  article  whereby  the  pope  was  declared  to 
be  antichrist — Brown, 

ANTIMONY.  Hiis  mineral  was  Tcry  early  known,  and  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
various  purposes.  It  was  used  as  paint  to  blacken  both  men's  and  women's  eyes,  as 
appears  from  2  Kingt  ix.  80,  and  Jeremiah  iv.  80,  and  in  eastern  countries  is  thus 
used  to  this  day.  When  mixed  with  lead,  it  makes  types  for  printii^;  and  in  physic 
its  uses  are  so  various  that,  according  to  ito  preparation,  alone,  or  in  company  with 
one  or  two  associates,  it  is  mifficient  to  answer  aU  a  physician  desires  in  an  apothecary's 
shop. — Boi^  We  are  indebted  to  Basil  Valentine  for  the  earliest  account  of  various 
prooessee,  about  1410. — PrieaUey, 

ANTINOMIAN.  The  name  first  applied  by  Luther  to  John  Amcola,  in  1588.  The 
Antinomians  trust  in  the  gospel,  and  not  in  their  deeds ;  and  h<3d  that  crimes  are  not 
crimes  when  committed  by  them;  that  their  own  good  works  are  of  no  effect ;  that  no 
man  should  be  troubled  in  conscience  for  sin ;  that  God  does  not  love  any  man  for 
his  holiness ;  and  other  doctrines  equally  absurd. 

ANnOCH,  built  by  Seleucus,  after  the  battle  of  Ipeus,  801  B.O.  In  one  day,  100,000  of 
its  people  were  slain  by  the  Jews,  145  b.o.  In  this  city,  once  the  capital  of  Syria,  the 
disciples  of  the  Redeemer  were  first  called  Christians.  The  Era  of  Antioch  is  much 
used  by  the  early  Christian  writers  attached  to  the  Churches  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria :  it  placed  the  creation  5492  years  Ra 

ANTIPODES.  Plato  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  thought  it  possible  that  antipodes 
existed,  about  868  B.C.  Boni&ce,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  legate  of  pope  Zachary,  is  said 
to  have  denounced  a  bishop  as  a  heretic  for  maintaining  this  doctrine,  a.d.  741.  The 
antipodes  of  England  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New  Zealand ;  and  near  tbe  spot  is  a 
small  island,  called  Antipodes  Island. — JBrooikei. 

ANTIQUARIES,  and  ANTIQUR  The  term  antique  is  applied  to  the  productions  of 
the  arte  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into 
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Italy,  in  A.D.  400.  A  college  of  antiquaries  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  700 
years  b.c.  ;  but  this  has  very  little  pretensions  to  credit.  A  society  was  founded  bj 
archbishop  Parker,  Camden,  Stowe,  and  others,  in  1572. — Spelman.  Application  was 
made  in  1589  to  Elizabeth  for  a  charter,  but  her  death  ensued,  and  her  succesBor, 
James  L,  was  £ELr  from  fSEiYOuring  the  design.  In  1717  this  society  was  revived,  and 
in  1751  it  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  Geoi^e  II.  It  began  to  publish, 
its  discoveries,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  ArckcBologia,  in  1770.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1780. 

ANTI-TRINITABIANa  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
who  advocated  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
This  doctrine  spread  widelv  after  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  adopted  by  Leelius 
and  Faustus  Sodnus. — BayU,    See  AricuM^  Soctnicmty  and  UfUtaritma. 

ANTOIGN,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  central  army  of  the  French  and  the  allies,  in  which 
4,500  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  killed,  3,500  taken  prisoners,  and  600  emigrants 
shut  up  in  Longwy ;  900  French  were  killed  in  the  action ;  thirty  pieces  of  battering- 
cannon  and  howitzers,  with  all  the  baggage  of  the  combined  army,  were  captured, 
August  13, 1792. 

ANTWERP.  First  mentioned  in  history  in  a.d.  517.  Its  fine  exchange  built  in  1531. 
Taken  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege  by  the  prince  of  Panna,  in  1585.  It  was 
then  the  chief  ma^  of  Flemish  commerce,  but  the  civil  war  caused  by  the  tyranny 
of  Philip  II.  drove  the  trade  to  Amsterdam.  The  remarkable  cruc£Bx  of  bronze, 
thirty-three  feet  high,  in  the  principal  street,  was  formed  frt)m  the  demolished  statue 
of  the  cruel  duke  of  Alva,  which  he  had  himself  set  up  in  the  citadel.  Antwerp  was 
the  seat  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Belgians  and  the  house  of  Orange,  1830-31. 
In  the  late  revolution,  the  Belgian  troops  having  entered  Antwerp,  were  opposed  by 
the  Dutch  garrison,  which,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  being  driven  into  the  citadel, 
cannonaded  the  town  with  red-hot  balls  and  shells,  doing  immense  mischief,  Oct.  27, 
1880.  General  Chass6  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  French,  after  a  destructive 
bombardment,  Nov.  24, 1832. — See  Bdgirtm, 

APOCALYPSE,  the  Revelation  of  Si  John,  written  in  the  isle  of  Platmos,  about  a.d. 
95. — IreTUBus.  Some  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Cerinthus,  the  heretic,  and  others  to 
John,  the  presbyter,  of  Epheeus.  In  the  first  centuries  many  churches  disowned  it, 
and  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  but  was  again  received  by  other  councils,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  Trent, 
held  1545,  et  seq.  Rejected  by  Luther,  Michaelis,  and  others,  and  its  authority 
questioned  in  all  ages  frx)m  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  his  first  Apology 
for  the  Christians  in  a.d.  139. 

APOCRYPHA.  In  the  pre&ce  to  the  Apociypha  it  is  said,  "  These  books  are  neyther 
found  in  the  Hebrue  nor  in  the  Chalde." — Bible,  1539.  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha 
ends  135  b.o.  The  books  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon,  but  they  were  received  as 
canonical  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  so  adjudged  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
held  in  1545,  e<  seq. — Atke, 

APOLLINARIANS,  the  followers  of  Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who  taught  that 
the  divinity  of  Christ  was  instead  of  a  soul  to  him  ,*  that  his  flesh  was  pre-existent 
to  his  appearance  upon  earth,  and  that  it  was  sent  down  from  heaven,  and  conveyed 
through  the  Viigin,  as  through  a  channel ;  that  there  were  two  sons,  one  bom  of  God, 
the  other  of  the  Viigin,  kc.    Apollinarius  was  deposed  for  his  opinions  in  a.d.  378. 

APOLLO  FRIGATE,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  British  navy,  with  about  forty  sail  of  the 
outward-bound  West  India  fleet,  of  which  she  was  the  convoy,  lost  in  a  heavy  gale  on 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  three  leagues  north  of  Cape  Mondego,  and  with  her  perished 
sixty-one  of  her  crew,  including  captain  Dixon,  the  commander,  besides  an  inmoiense 
amount  of  life  and  property  in  the  merchant  vessels,  April  2, 1804. 

APOLLO,  TEMPLES  op.  Apollo,  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  had  temples  and  statues  erected  to  him  in  almost  every  country, 
particularly  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  His  most  splendid  temple  was  at  Delphi, 
built  1263  B.O.— -See  J)elphu  His  temple  at  Daphnao,  built  434  B.O.,  during  a  period 
in  which  pestilence  raged,  was  burnt  in  a.d.  362,  and  the  Christians  accused  of  the 
crime. — Lertglet. 

APOLLYON,  the  same  in  Greek  as  Abaddon  is  in  Hebrew,  both  signifying  ''the  destroyer.'' 
SU  John,  Rev,  bull,  says,  "  And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the 
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botiomleas  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  AbaddoH,  but  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  Apollton."    a.d.  95. 

APOSTASY.  The  forsaking  of  the  Christian  faith  was  anciently  punishable  in  England 
by  burning,  and  tearing  to  pieces  by  horses.  A  law  was  enacted  against  it, 
9  Will.  III.  1697.  In  CaUiolic  countries  for  a  succession  of  ages  apostasy  firam  the 
Christian  £uth  was  punished  by  torture  and  death.    See  Inquintian^ 

APOSTLES'  CREED.  The  sunmiary  of  belief  of  the  Christian  £uth,  called  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  is  generally  belicTed  to  have  been  composed  a  great  while  after  their  time. — 
Pardon,  The  repeating  of  this  creed  in  public  worship  was  ordained  in  the  Greek 
church  at  Antioch,  and  was  instituted  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  eleventh  centuiy; 
whence  it  passed  to  the  church  of  England  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  1584. 

APOSTOLICL  The  first  sect  of  Apostolici  arose  in  the  third  centuiy;  the  second  sect 
was  founded  by  Sagarelli,  who  was  burned  alive  at  Parma,  a.o.  800.  They  wandered 
about,  clothed  in  white,  with  long  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accom- 
panied by  women  whom  they  called  their  spiritual  sisters,  preaching  against  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  predicting  its  downfalL 

APOTHECARY,  the  KING'a  The  first  mention  of  one  attending  the  king^s  person  in 
England,  was  on  Edward  III.,  1344;  when  he  settled  a  pension  of  three  pence  per 
diem  for  life  on  Coursus  de  Gangeland,  for  taking  care  of  him  during  his  illness  in 
Scotland. — Rymer'e  Fcedera.  Apothecaries  were  exempted  from  serving  on  juries  or 
other  civil  of&ces,  10  Anne,  1712.  The  Apothecaries'  company  was  incorporated  in 
London,  1617.  The  Botanical  garden  at  Chelsea  was  left  by  sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the 
company  of  Apothecaries,  Jan.  1758,  on  condition  of  their  introducing  every  year  fiipty 
new  plants,  until  their  number  should  amount  to  2,000.  The  Ihiblin  guild  was 
incorporated,  1745. 

APOTHEOSIS.  A  ceremony  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings  and  heroes  to  the  rank  of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the  first 
who  paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men,  and  the  Romans  followed  their  example, 
and  not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane  of  their  emperors,  but  also  the 
most  cruel  and  profligate. — Herodian.  This  honour  of  deifying  the  deceased  emperor 
was  begun  at  Rome  by  Augustus!,  in  fiivour  of  Julius  Csesar,  B.O.  18. — TUlemont, 

APPEAL  OP  MURDER.  By  the  late  law  of  England,  a  man  in  an  appeal  of  murder 
might  fight  with  the  appellant,  thereby  to  make  proof  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  In 
1817,  a  young  maid,  "Maij  Ashford,  was  believed  to  have  been  violated  and  murdered 
by  Abraham  Thornton,  who,  in  an  appeal,  claimed  his  right  bv  his  wager  of  battle, 
which  the  court  allowed ;  but  the  appellant  (the  brother  of  the  maid)  refused  the 
challenge,  and  the  criminal  escaped,  April  16,  1818.  This  law  was  immediately 
afterwards  struck  from  off  the  statute  book,  59  Geo.  III.,  1819. 

APPEAU3.  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  appeals  lay  from  courts  of  justice  to  the  king  ia 
council ;  but  being  soon  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  England,  he 
framed  the  body  of  laws  which  long  served  as  tiie  basis  of  English  jurisprudence. — 
Hume.  For  ages  previously  to  1583,  appeals  to  the  pope  were  frequent  upon  ecclesi- 
astical, judicial,  and  even  private  matters,  but  they  were  thereafter  forbidden.  Appeals 
fr>om  English  tribimals  to  the  pope  were  first  introduced  19  Stephen,  1154.  Abolished 
by  act  24  Henry  YIII. — Viner^$  Slatutea,  Appeals  in  cases  of  murder,  treason,  felony, 
ftc.  were  abolished,  June  1819.  See  preceding  article.  Courts  of  appeal  at  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  in  error  from  the  judgments  of  the  King^s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  were  regulated  by  statutes  11  Geo.  lY.  and  1  Will  lY.,  1830 
and  1831.    See  Judicial  Commitiee  qf  the  Privy  CovndL 

APPRAISERS.  The  rating  and  valuation  of  goods  for  another  was  an  early  business  in 
England ;  and  so  early  as  11  Edward  I.,  it  was  a  law,  that  if  they  valued  the  goods  of 
parties  too  high,  the  appraiser  should  take  them  at  ^e  price  appraised.    1282. 

APPRENTICES.  Those  of  London,  obliged  to  wear  blue  cloaks  in  summer,  and  blue 
gowns  in  winter,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1558.  Ten  poimds  then  a  great 
apprentice  fee.  From  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds  were  given  in  the  reign  of 
James  L — ^owt^t  Survey,    The  Apprentice  tax  enacted,  48  Geo.  IIL,  1802. 

APPROPRIATIONS,  in  the  CHURCH,  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  William  L ;  the 
parochial  deigy  being  then  commonly  Saxons,  and  the  bishops  and  temporal  cleigy 
Normans.  These  made  no  scruple  to  impoverish  the  inferior  clergy  to  enrich  monas- 
teries, which  were  generally  possessed  by  the  Conqueror's  friends.    Where  the 
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churches  and  tithes  were  so  appropriated,  the  Ticar  had  only  such  a  competency  as 
the  bishop  or  superior  thought  fit  to  allow.  This  huAotir  prevailed  so  far,  that  pope 
Alexander  lY.  complained  of  it,  as  the  bane  of  religion,  the  destruction  of  the  churt^, 
and  as  a  poison  that  had  infected  the  whole  nation.. — Pardon, 

APRICOTS.  PrwMU  Armeniacfi.  They  were  first  planted  in  England  in  a.d.  1540. 
They  originally  came  from  Epirus ;  the  gardener  of  Henry  VIII.  introduced  them  into 
this  country,  and  some  eay  they  excel  here  their  pristine  flayour  and  other  quaUtieB. 

APRIL.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  but  the 
second  according  to  the  ancient  Romans,  Numa  Pompilius  having  introduced 
JamMriui  and  FdyrwurUu  before  it,  713  B.a — Petuiham. 

APRIL-FOOL.  The  origin  of  the  jokes  played  under  this  name  is  conjectured  to  rest 
with  the  French,  who  term  the  object  of  their  mockery  imjpotMtm  {FAvril,  a  name 
they  also  give  to  mackerel,  a  silly  fidx  easily  caught  in  great  quantity  at  this  seasozL. 
The  Fren^  antiquaries  have  viunly  endeavoured  to  trace  this  custom  to  its  source. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  borrowed  the  practice  from  our  neighbours,  changing  the 
appellation  from^EsA  to  fod  ;  hui,  in  England,  it  is  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  as  none 
of  our  old  plays,  nor  any  writer  so  old  as  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  have  any 
allusion  to  it.    In  Scotland  it  is  termed  hwiUvng  the  gowk  (cuckoo). — BuUer, 

AQUARIAKS.  A  sect  in  the  primitive  Church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tatian  in 
the  second  century,  and  who  forbore  the  use  of  wine  even  in  the  sacrament,  and  used 
nothing  but  water.  The  original  occasion  vtbs  the  persecution  the  Christians  were 
under,  for  which  reason  they  met  secretly  and  in  the  night,  and  for  fiear  of  discoveiy 
used  water  instead  of  wine,  when  they  received  the  sacrament,  which  precaution 
became  so  fixed  a  custom,  that  when  they  could  use  it  with  safety,  they  rejected  wine 
asunlawfiiL 

AQUEDUCTS.  Appius  Claudius  advised  and  constructed  the  first  aqueduct^  which  was 
therefore  called  ^e  Appicm^waiy,  about  453  B.a  Aqueducts  of  evexy  kind  were 
among  the  wonders  of  Rome. — Livy,  There  are  now  some  remarkable  aqueducts  in 
Europe :  that  at  Lisbon  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty;  that  at  Segovia  has  129  arches ; 
and  that  at  Versailles  is  three  miles  long;  and  of  immense  height,  with  242  arches  in 
three  stories.  The  stupendous  aqueduct  on  the  Ellesmere  canal,  in  England,  is  1007 
feet  in  length,  and  126  feet  high ;  it  was  opened  Deo  26, 1805. 

AQUITAINE,  formerly  belonged  (together  with  Normandy)  to  the  kings  of  England,  as 
descendants  of  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror.  It  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  1362, 
and  vras  annexed  to  France  in  1370.  The  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine  vras  taken  by 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  conquest  of  this  duchy  by  Henry  Y.  in  1418 ;  but  was 
lost  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  VI. 

ARABIA.  This  country  is  said  never  to  have  been  conquered.  The  Arabians  made  no 
figure  in  history  till  ▲.d.  622,  when,  under  the  new  name  of  Saracens,  they  followed 
Abhomet  (a  native  of  Arabia)  as  their  general  and  prophet,  and  made  oonaidenible 
conquests. — PriuUey, 

ARABICI.  A  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Arabia^  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the 
soul  died  witii  the  body,  and  also  rose  again  with  it^  a.d.  207.  There  have  been  some 
revivals  of  this  sect,  but  they  were  conned  to  the  middle  ages,  and  have  not  been 
known  in  civilised  Europe. — Bosau^. 

ARBELA,  BATTLE  of.  The  third  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Darius  Codomanus,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia,  331  b.o.  The  army  of  Darius 
consisted  of  1,000,000  of  foot  and  40,000  horse ;  the  Macedonian  army  amounted  to 
only  40,000  foot  and  7,000  horse. — Arrian,  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  cities 
of  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Babylon,  which  fell  to  Alexander  from  this  victory,  amounted 
to  thirty  milUons  sterling;  and  the  jewels  and  other  precious  spoil,  belonging  to 
Darius,  sufficed  to  load  20,000  mules  and  5,000  camels. — PhOa/rch. 

ARBITRATION.  Submissions  to  arbitration  may  be  a  rule  of  any  of  the  courts  of 
record,  and  are  equivalent  in  force  to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  9  and  13  Will.  III. 
Submissions  to  arbitration  may  be  made  rules  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  and 
arbitrators  may  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  3  and  4  Will.  lY.  1838.  If  an 
action  at  law  be  referred,  the  award  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  but  in  a  suit 
in  eqidty,  tiie  award  must  be  according  to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  case.  See 
(hMQaUey, 
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ABBUTUSb  The  Arbuhu  Andraekney  oriental  Btrawbeiry-tree,  wbb  brought  to  EngUmd 
from  the  Levant^  about  1724.  Although  this  tree  was  not  much  known  in  London 
until  1770,  yet  the  artmiut  is  found  in  great  plenty  and  perfection  in  the  ialaads 
which  beautiJEy  the  lakes  of  Killamey  in  Iroland,  where  it  was  probably  introdooed  by 
the  monks  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  countiy  at  a  yery  early  period. 

ARCADES,  OB  WALKS  ABCHED  OVEB.  Some  fine  public  marts  of  this  kind  have 
recently  been  built  in  these  coimtries.  The  principal,  in  London,  are  the  Buriington 
arcade,  opened  in  March,  1819 ;  and  the  Lowtiier  aroEule,  Strand,  opened  at  the 
period  of  the  Strand  improvements.  See  Siraind.  The  BoyeJ  arcade,  Dublin,  opened 
June,  1820,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  April  25, 1837.  Exeter  change,  London,  an  old 
and  very  celebrated  mart  of  this  kind,  mm  rebuilt  by  the  marquees  of  ESzeter,  and 
opened  in  1845.    See  ExeUr  Change. 

ARCADIA.  The  people  of  this  country  were  very  ancient,  and  reckoned  themselTeB  oi 
longer  standing  than  the  moon ;  they  were  more  rude  in  their  manners  than  any  of 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  were  shut  up  in  a  valley,  surrounded  with  mountains. 
Pehttgus  taught  them  to  feed  on  acomsi,  as  being  more  nutritious  than  herba^  their 
former  food ;  and  for  this  discovery  they  honoured  him  as  a  god,  1521  b.o. 


FeUsgns  begliifl  his  reign  •  .  imx  IfiSl 
lijtMtm    Inrtltntes    the    LnpercaUa,   In 

bonoHr  of  Japiter 1614 

BefffnofM^eCimafl •    • 

Of  ArBBS,  fkom  wbom  the  kingdom  ro- 

eetvee  the  name  of  Arcadia  .    .•    • 

Beteachee  his  sabjeota  agrlcoltoie  and 

the  art  of  spinning  wool ;  and  after  his 

death  is  made  a  constellation,  with  his 


The  tijtmuk  games  instilated,  in  honour 


of  Pan 


Beign  <tf  AlenSf  eelehrated  for  his  skill  in 
baUding  temples^ — RnaimiaB 
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Agapenor,  grandson  of  LTcnrnUf  appears 
at  the  head  of  the  Arcadians  at  the 
siege  of  Troj bx.  1194 

RelgnofBpltas 1174 

Orestes,  king  of  MyoenB,  arrlres  at  Ttcb- 
■ene,  to  be  puruBed  of  the  murder  of 
)iiM  mother  and  her  paramonr  ,  1160 

The  Lacedemonians  invade  Arcadia,  and 
are  beaten  by  the  women  of  the  country, 
in  the  abaenee  of  their  husbands       .    .  llOt 

Aristocrates  I.  is  put  to  death  fbr  othring 
violenoe  to  the  priestess  of  Diana  .       .   715 

Aristocrates  II.  stoned  to  death,  and 
Arcadia  made  a  repnhlic        ...    081 


Arcadia  had  twenty-five  kings^  whose  history  is  altogether  fabulous.  The  Arcadians 
were  fond  of  milituy  glory,  althou^  shepherds ;  and  frequently  hired  themselves  to 
fight  the  battles  of  other  statea — MtMauUfM.  A  colony  of  Arcadians  was  conducted 
by  (Enotrus  into  Italy,  1710  B.O.,  and  the  country  in  which  it  settled  was  afterwards 
called  Magna  Orceeia,    A  colony  under  Evander  emigrated  in  1244  B.a — Idem, 

ABCHANQEL.  The  passage  to  Archangel  was  discovered  by  the  English  in  1558,  and 
it  was  the  only  seaport  of  Russia  till  the  formation  of  the  docks  at  Cronstadt^  and 
foundation  of  St  Petersbuigh,  in  1708.  The  dreadful  fire  here,  by  which  the 
cathedral  and  upwards  of  3000  houses  were  destroyed,  occuired  in  June,  1793. 

ABCHBISHOP.  This  dignity  was  known  in  the  East  about  ad.  820.  Athanasius 
conferred  it  on  his  successor.  In  these  realms  the  dignity  is  nearly  coeval  with  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  Before  the  Saxons  came  into  Inland  there  were  three 
sees,  London,  York,  and  Caerleon-upon-Usk ;  but  soon  after  the  arrival  of  St  Austin, 
he  settled  the  metropolitan  see  at  Canterbury,  a.d.  596.  York  continued  archi- 
episcopal ;  but  London  and  Caerleon  lost  the  dignity.  Caerleon  was  found,  previously, 
to  be  too  near  the  dominions  of  the  Saxons;  and  in  the  time  of  king  Arthur,  the 
archbishopric  was  transferred  to  St.  David's,  of  which  St.  Sampson  was  the  26th  and 
last  Welsh  archbishop.  See  8t.  David^i.  The  bishoprics  in  Scotland  were  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York  until  the  ereddon  of  the  archiepisoopal  sees  of 
St  Andrew's  and  Qlasgow,  in  1470  and  1491 ;  these  last  were  discontinued  at  the 
Bevolution.    See  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew^s. 

ARCHBISHOPS  of  IRELAND.  The  rank  of  archbishop  was  of  early  institution  in 
Ireland.  See  Femg.  Four  archbishoprics  were  constituted  in  a.d.  1151,  namely, 
Armagh,  Gaahel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam ;  until  then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  as  well  as  English  bishops,  in  like  manner  as  the  archbishop 
of  York  had  jurisdiction  over  those  of  Scotland.  See  preceding  article.  Of  the  four 
archbishoprics  of  Ireland  two  have  lately  been  reduced  to  bishoprics,  namely,  Cashel 
and  Tuam,  conformably  with  the  statute  3  and  4  WilL  lY.  1888,  whereby  the  number 
of  sees  in  Ireland  is  to  be  reduced  (as  the  incumbents  of  ten  of  them,  respectively, 
die)  from  twenty-two  to  twelve.    See  Biihopi,  Cathel,  Tuatn,  PoSium,  &a 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  same  with  our  great 
chamberlain  of  England.    The  elector  of  Brandenbuigh  was  appointed  tlie  hweditaiy 
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arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire  by  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  lY.  in  1356,  and  in 
that  quality  he  bore  the  sceptre  before  the  emperor. 

ARCH-CHANCELLORS.  They  were  appointed  under  the  two  first  races  of  the  kings 
of  France ;  and  when  their  territories  were  divided,  the  archbishops  of  Mentz, 
Cologne,  and  Treves,  became  arch-chancellors  of  (Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries. 

ARCHDEACONS.  There  are  sixty  church  officers  of  this  rank  in  England,  and  thirty- 
four  in  Ireland.  The  name  was  given  to  the  first  or  eldest  deacon,  who  attended  on 
the  bishop,  without  any  power ;  but  since  the  council  of  Nice,  his  Action  is  become 
a  dignity,  and  set  above  that  of  priest,  though  anciently  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The 
appointment  in  these  countries  is  referred  to  A.D.  1075.  The  archdeacon's  court  is 
the  lowest  in  ecclesiastical  poUty :  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  consistorial  court, 
Stat  24  Henry  YIIL  1532. 

ARCHERY.  It  originated,  according  to  the  fimcifiil  opinion  of  the  poet  Claudian,  from 
the  porcupine  being  observed  to  cast  its  quills  whenever  it  was  ofiended.  Plato 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Apollo,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  Cretans.  The 
eastern  nations  were  expert  in  archery  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  precision  of  the 
ancient  archer  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  our  skill  in  modem  arms.  Aster  of  Amphi- 
polis,  upon  being  slighted  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  aimed  an  arrow  at  him.  The 
arrow,  on  which  was  written  **  Aimed  at  Philip's  right  eve,"  struck  it>  and  put  it  out ; 
and  Philip  threw  back  the  arrow  with  these  words :  "  If  Philip  take  the  town.  Aster 
shall  be  hanged."    The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 

ARCHERY  IN  ENGLAND.  It  was  introduced  previously  to  a.d.  440,  and  Harold 
and  his  two  brothers  were  killed  by  arrows  shot  from,  the  cross-bows  of  the  Norman 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066 ;  that  which  killed  the  king  pierced  him  in 
the  brain.  Richard  I.  revived  archery  in  England  in  1190,  and  was  himself  killed 
by  an  arrow  in  1199.  The  victories  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  were  won 
chiefly  by  archers.  The  usual  range  of  the  long-bow  was  from  300  to  400  yarda. 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  it  is  said,  shot  twice  that  distance.  Four  thousand 
archers  surrounded  the  houses  of  Parliament,  ready  to  shoot  the  king  and  the  members, 
21  Richard  II.  1397. — Stowe.  The  citizens  of  London  were  formed  into  companies  of 
archers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. :  they  were  formed  into  a  corporate  body  by  the 
stvle  of ''  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Geoige,"  29  Henry  YIIL  1538.— iYoortAoudf*  HUtwy 
of  London. 

ARCHES  are  traced  to  the  era  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  by  the  best  writers.  The 
triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans  formed  a  leading  feature  in  their  architecture.  Those 
of  Trajan  (erected  a.d.  114)  and  Constantine  were  magnificent.  The  arches  in  our 
parks  in  London  (that  of  Buckingham  Palace  was  modelled  from  the  arch  of  Con- 
stantine) were  erected  about  1828. 

ARCHES  OF  STONE.  In  bridge  architecture  they  were  not  in  use  in  England  until 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Chinese  bridges,  which  are  vexy  ancient,  are 
of  great  magnitude,  and  are  built  with  stone  arches  similar  to  those  that  have  been 
considered  as  a  Roman  invention.  Bow  bridge  was  built  in  1087.  One  of  the  largest 
stone  arches  hitherto  built  in  England,  is  that  of  the  new  bridge  of  Chester,  whose 
span  is  200  feet;  it  was  commenced  in  1829.  The  central  arch  of  London  bridge 
is  152  feet;  and  the  three  cast-iron  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  which  rest  on 
massive  stone  piers  and  abutments,  are,  the  two  side  ones  210  feet  each,  and  the 
centre  240  feet ;  thus  the  centre  arch  is  the  lai*gest  in  the  world,  as  it  exceeds  the 
admired  bridge  of  Sunderland  by  four  feet  in  the  span,  and  the  long-fieaned  Rialto  at 
Yenice,  by  167  feet. 

ARCHES,  COURT  of,  chiefly  a  court  of  appeal  from,  the  inferior  jurisdictions  within  the 
province  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  consistory  court, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London  (de  ArcuJlmt), 
where  it  was  held ;  and  whose  top  is  raised  of  stone  pillars  built  archwise. — CowelL 
Appeals  from  this  court  lie  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  by 
statute  11  Geo.  lY.  and  1  WilL  lY.  1830. 

ARCHITECTURE  was  cultivated  by  the  Tyrians,  about  1100  B.C.  Their  king,  Hiram, 
supplied  Solomon  with  cedar,  gold,  silver,  and  other  materials  for  the  Temple,  in  the 
bmlding  of  which  he  assisted,  1015  B.O.  The  art  passed  to  Greece,  and  frt>m  Greece 
to  Rome.    The  style  called  Gothic  came  into  vogue  in  the  ninth  century.  Tlie  Saracens 
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of  Spain,  being  engaged  during  peace  to  build  moeques,  introduced  grotesque  caryingi^ 
&c.,  and  the  ponderous  sublimity  of  bad  tajste ;  which  species  is  known  by  elliptic 
arches  and  buttresses.  The  circular  arch  distinguishes  the  Norman- Gothic  from  the 
Saracenic,  and  came  in  with  Heniy  I.  The  true  Grecian  style  did  not  ^Uy  reviye  tiU 
about  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1603.  The  five  great  orders  of  architecture  are,  title 
Composite,  Courinthian,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan.    8e€  the  Orden  retpeeUvdf.  * 

ARCHONS.  When  royalty  was  abolished  at  Athens,  the  executive  government  was  vested 
in  elective  magistrates  called  archons^  whose  office  continues  for  life.  Medon,  eldest 
son  of  Codrus,  is  the  fint  who  obtained  this  dignity,  1070  B.a 

ARCOLA,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  French  under  general  Buonaparte,  and  the  Austrians 
under  field-marshal  Alvinzy,  fought  November  19,  1796.  The  result  of  this  bloody 
conflict^  which  was  fought  for  eight  successive  days,  was  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  of  12,000  men,  in  kill^,  wounded,  and  prisoners^  four  flags,  and  eighteen 
guns. 

ARCOT,  East  Indos,  established  in  1716 ;  it  was  taken  by  colonel  CUve,  in  1751 ;  and 
retaken,  but  again  surrendered  to  the  British  under  colonel  Coote,  in  1760.  Besieged 
by  Hyder  Ali,  when  the  British,  under  Colonel  Baillie,  sofTered  a  severe  defeat^  Sept  10, 
and  Oct  31, 1780.    See  India. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS.  Several  have  been  widertaken  by  England,  and  some  by 
Russia  and  other  countries.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  was  the  fixvt  Englishman  who 
attempted  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  China,  a.d.  1576.  Davis's  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  regions  was  undertaken  in  1585.  After  a  number  of  similar  adventurous 
voyages,,  Baffin,  an  Englishman,  attempted  to  find  a  north-west  passage,  in  1616.  See 
Bt^hCs  Bap.  For  the  subsequent  and  late  expeditions  of  this  kind,  ineluding  among 
the  latter  those  of  Buchan,  Franklin,  Ross^  P^u^>  Liddon,  Lyon,  Back,  &c.,  see 
NarthnWett  Pauage, 

ARDAGH,  an  ancient  prelacy,  founded  by  St  Patrick,  who  made  his  nephew  the  first 
bishop,  previously  to  a.d.  454.  This  prelacy  was  formerly  held  with  Kilmore;  but 
since  1742,  it  has  been  held  m  ecmmendam  with  Tuam  (wAmA  «w). 

ARDFERT  aitd  AGHADOE,  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  long  united ;  the  former  was  called 
the  bishopric  of  Kerry ;  Ert  presided  in  the  fifth  centuiy.  William  Fuller,  appointed 
in  1663,  became  bidiop  of  Limerick  in  1667,  since  when  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  have 
been  united  to  that  prelacy.  Near  the  cathedral,  an  anchorite  tower,  120  feet  high^ 
the  loftiest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom,  suddenly  fell,  1770. 

AREOPAGIT^  A  fiunous  council  said  to  have  heard  causes  in  the  dark,  because  the 
judges  were  blind  to  all  but  &cts,  instituted  at  Athena,  1507  B.C.. — Arund*  Marhlei, 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  A^t  rayos^  the  Bill  of  Mwn^  because  Mars  was 
the  first  who  was  tried  there  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhotius,  who  had  violated  his 
daughter  Aldppa.  Whatever  causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be  divested 
of  all  oratoiy  and  fine  speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  charm  their  ean^  and  corrupt 
tiieir  judgment    Hence  arose  tiie  most  just  and  impartial  decisions. 

ARGENTARIA,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  renowned  of  its  times,  fought  in  Alsace, 
between  the  AUemanni  and  the  Romans,  the  former  being  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
the  loes  of  more  than  85,000  out  of  40,000  men,  a.d.  378. — Bufretitoy. 

ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION,  undertaken  by  Jason  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus, 
and  recover  his  treasures  seized  by  the  king  of  Colchis.  The  ship  in  which  Phiyxus 
had  sailed  to  Colchis  having  been  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  ram,  it  induced  the 
poets  to  pretend  that  the  journey  of  Jason  was  for  the  recovexy  of  the  golden  fleece. 
This  is  tiie  first  naval  expedition  on  record ;  it  made  a  great  noise  in  Greece,  and 
many  kings  and  the  first  heroes  of  the  age  accompanied  Jason,  whose  ship  was  oJled 
Arffo,  firom  its  builder,  1263  B.C. — Bufrenwy, 

ARGOS.  This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Inachus,  1856  B.C.,  or  1 080  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad. — Blair,  The  nine  kings  firom  the  founder  were  called  InachtdcBf  of  whom 
the  fourth  was  Aigus,  and  he  gave  his  name  to  the  country.  When  the  Heraclid® 
took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  B.o.  1102,  Temenus  seized  Aigos  and  its  dependencies. 
Aigoe  was  afterwards  a  republic^  and  distinguished  itself  in  iSl  the  wan  oi  Gxeeoe. — 
EtmpideB, 
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ABQOS,  eonHwued, 

Inacbiu  foandB  fhe  kingdom  .  b.c.  1866 

Phoroneus  reigns  sixty  yean  .    .  1807 

Apis  reigns  thirty-five  years  .  1747 

Ttie  city  of  Argos  built  by  Argus,  son  of 

Niobe 1711 

Cflaaus,  son  of  Argos,  suooeeds  his  father, 

and  reigns  fifty-four  years  .  .  .  1641 
Phorfoas  reigns  tUrty-nve  years  .  .  .  1687 
Beiffn  of  Triopas;  Polycaon  seizes  part 

of  the  kingdom,  and  calls  it  after  his 

wife,  Mestenia 1662 

Reign  of  Crotopus 1606 

Bthenelus  reigns 1485 

Getanor  Is  deposed  by  Danans  .    .  1474 

Feast  of  the  Flambeaux,  in  honour  of 


Hypermnestra,  who  saved  her  husband, 
while  her  for^-nine  sisters  sacrificed 
theirs — (See  I^mbeaux)         .        .  b.c.  1425 
Lynoeus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whose  Illb  had 
been  preserved  by  his  wife,  dethrones 

Danans 1426 

Reign  of  Abas,  son  of  Lynceus,  and  father 

of  ProBtns  and  Acrisius  ....  1384 
Reign  of  ProatuB,  twin-brother  of  AcrisluB  1361 
Bellerophon  comes  to  Argos ;  the  passion 

for  him  of  Sthenobosa         .        .        .    .  1861 

Rebellion  of  Acrisius         ....  1344 

The  brothers  divide  the  kingdom         .    .  1340 

Perseus  leaves  Argos,  and  founds  Mycenae 

(which  9e«) 1818 


Argos,  in  modem  history,  was  taken  from  the  Venetians,  a.d.  1686.  It  was  lost  to 
the  Turks  in  1716,  suice  when  it  continued  in  their  hands  until  1826.  Argos  bectune 
united  in  the  soyereignty  of  Greece  under  Otho^  the  present  and  first  king,  Jan.  25, 
1833.--See  Greece. 

ARGYLE,  BISHOPRIC  of,  founded  A.D.  1200,  Evaldus  being  the  first  bishop ;  the  diocese 
was  previously  part  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld ;  but  was  disjoined  by  pope  Innocent  III. ; 
and  it  ended,  with  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  1688.  This  is  now  one  of 
the  post-revolution  bishoprics  of  Scotland. 

ARIANS.  The  followers  of  Arius,  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians,  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  they  arose  about  a.d.  815.  The  Arians  were  condenmed  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  in  325 ;  but  their  doctrine  became  for  a  time  the  reigning  religion  in  the 
East.  It  was  &voured  by  Constantine,  319.  Carried  into  Africa  under  the  Vandals, 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  into  Asia  under  the  Gk)ths.  Servetus  (see  Servehu)  published 
his  treatise  against  the  Trinity,.  1531,  and  hence  arose  the  modem  system  of  Arianism 
in  Geneva.  Arius  died  in  336.  Servetus  (to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Calvin)  was 
burnt,  1558.— Farina*,  ffit^.  de  VBh-^ne. 

ARITHMETIC.  Where  first  invented  is  not  known,  at  least  with  certainty.  It  was 
brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Thalea,  about  600  b.o.  The  oldest  treatise  upon 
arithmetic  is  by  Euclid  (7th,  8th,  and  9th  books  of  his  JSUmentt),  about  300  b.c 
The  sexagesimal  arithmetic  of  Ptolemy  was  need  a.d.  130.  Diophantua,  of  Alexandria* 
was  the  author  of  thirteen  books  of  Arithmetical  questions  (of  which  six  are  now 
extant)  in  156.  Notation  by  nine  digits  and  zero,  known  at  least  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  in  Hindostan — ^introduced  from  thence  into  Arabia,  about  900 — into 
Spain,  1050 — ^into  England,  1253.  The  date  in  Caxton's  Mirrowof  ike  World,  Arabic 
characters,  is  1480.  Arithmetic  of  Decimals  invented,  1482.  Fu^  work  printed  iu 
England  on  arithmetic  (de  Arte  Supputcmdt)  was  by  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham^ 
1522.  The  theory  of  decimal  fractions  was  perfected  by  lord  Napier  in  his  Rabdologia, 
m  1617. 

ARK.  Mount  Ararat  is  venerated  by  the  Armenians,  from  a  belief  of  its  being  the 
place  on  which  Noah's  ark  rested,  aiter  the  universal  Deluge,  2347  B.C.  But  Apamoa, 
in  Phrygia,  claims  to  be  the  spot ;  and  medals  have  been  struck  there  with  a  chest  on 
the  waters,  and  the  letters  NOE,  and  two  doves :  this  place  is  300  miles  west  of 
Ararat  The  ark  was  800  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  high ;  but  most 
interpreters  suppose  this  cubit  to  be  about  a  foot  and  a  hal^  and  not  the  geometrical 
one  of  six.  There  were,  we  are  told,  three  floors — ^the  first  for  beasts,  the  second  for 
provisions,  and  the  third  for  birds,  and  Noah's  fitmily.  It  was  not  made  like  a  ship, 
but  came  near  the  figure  of  a  sqtiare,  growing  graduaJly  narrower  to  the  top.  There 
was  a  door  in  the  fiist  floor,  and  a  great  window  in  the  third. 

ARELOW,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  insurgent  Irish,  amounting  to  31,000,  and  a  small 
regular  force  of  British,  which  signally  defeated  them,  June  10, 1798.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  in  May  previous.  Native  gold  was  discovered  in 
Arklow  m  Sept.  1795.— PAii.  ^(mm.  voL  86. 

ARMADA,  Thb  INVINCIBLE.  The  famous  Spanish  armament,  so  called,  consisted  of 
150  ships,  2650  great  guns,  20,000  soldiers,  8000  sailors,  and  2000  volunteers,  under 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  It  arrived  in  the  Channel,  July  19,  1588,  and  was 
defeated  the  next  day  by  Drake  and  Howard.  Ten  fire-ships  having  been  sent  into 
the  enemies'  fleets  they  cut  their  cables,  put  to  sea  and  endeavoured  to  return  to 
their  rendezvous  between  Calais  and  Gravelines :  the  English  fell  upon  them,  took 
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many  ships,  and  adminl  Howard  maintained  a  running  fight  from  the  2lBt  July  to 
the  27th,  obliging  the  shattered  fleet  to  bear  away  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  a 
storm  dispereed  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  annament  returned  by  the  North 
Sea  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards  lost  fifteen  capital  ships  in  the  engagement,  and  5000 
men ;  seyenteen  ships  were  lost  or  taken  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  upwards  of 
5000  men  were  drowned,  killed,  or  taken  prisonen.  The  English  lost  but  one  ship. — 
i2apin,  CarUy  £fume. 

ARMAQH,  BATTLE  of,  fought  against  Edward  Brace,  who  was  defeated,  taken,  and 
beheaded  at  Dundalk;  and  with  him  6200  Scots  lost  their  lives,  A.D.  1818. — 
Buchanan,  The  city  of  Armagh  is  most  ancient.  See  next  ariicU.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  on  Easterly,  a.d.  852. — Bwnu. 

ARMAGH,  SEE  of,  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Ireland,  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick, 
its  first  bishop,  in  444.  One  Daire,  a  man  of  great  reputation  among  his  own  people, 
and  of  considerable  wealth,  granted  the  site  whereon  the  church  was  erected,  near 
the  riyer  Callan.  The  first  name  of  this  place  was  Ihuim  Saileg;  but  from  its 
situation  on  a  rising  ground,  was  afterwards  called  Arhnntch  or  Ardmach ;  that  is, 
edihu  campue,  a  highjidd.  Six  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar  have  been  bishopB  of 
this  see.  In  the  king^s  books,  by  an  extent  taken  15  James  I.  it  is  valued  at  4002. 
sterling  a  year ;  and  until  lately,  was  estimated  at  15,0002.  per  aniHMi.  The  see  was 
re-constituted  (see  PekUima)  in  1151. — Beataon, 

ARMED  NEUTRAUTT.  The  confederacy,  so  called,  of  the  northern  powers  against 
England,  was  commenced  by  the  empress  of  Russia  in  1780 ;  but  its  objects  were 
defeated  in  1781.  The  pretension  was  renewed,  and  a  treaty  ratified  in  order  to 
cause  their  flags  to  be  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers,  Dec.  16,  1800.  The 
principle  that  neutral  flags  protect  neutral  bottoms  being  contrary  to  the  maritime 
system  of  England,  the  British  cabinet  remonstrated,  and  Nelson  and  Parker 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  Denmark  before  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801.  That  power,  in 
consequence,  was  obliged  to  secede  from  the  alliance,  and  acknowledge  the  claim  of 
En^and  to  Uie  empire  of  the  sea.     The  Armed  Neutrality  was  soon  alter  dissolved. 

ARMENIA.  Here  Noah  and  his  people  resided  when  they  left  the  ark,  2347  B.o 
After  having  been  subject  successively  to  the  three  great  monarchies,  Armenia  fell  to 
the  kings  of  Syria.  The  Armenians  were  the  original  worshippers  of  fire ;  they  also 
paid  great  veneration  to  Fcihu  AnaUie,  to  whose  priests  even  the  highest  dames  of 
the  people  prostituted  their  daughters,  prior  to  marriage. — MairHn*9  MifMvre»  twr 
L^Armenie. 


City  of  Artaxarta  built  .  bx.  180 

Antioehos  Epipbanes  inradea  Annenla  .  166 
Tigrane^  the  Great  reigna  .    .    98 

He  ia  called  to  the  throne  of  SyriiL  aasumea 

the  fastidioas  title  of  "  King  of  Kings," 

and  ia  Benred  by  tribatary  prinoea  .  .  88 
Tlgranea  defeated  by  Lneallna  .    .    69 

Again  defeated,  and  lays  his  erowa  at  the 

feet  of  Pompey 66 

His  son,  Artavudes,  reigns   .  .    .    64 

Crassus  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  .  63 
Artayasdee  asidsts  Pompey  against  Jnlins 

Csasar 48 

Artaraadea  assists  the  Farthians  against 

Hare  Antony 86 

Antony  subdues,  and    sends  him  loaded 

with  silver  cludnB  to  Egypt,  to  grace  his 

trinmph 84 

The  Armenian  soldiers  crovn   his   son, 

Artazias 38 

Artaxias  deposed  and  mnrdered  .       .       .    30 


He  is  restored  to  his  throne,  and  dies. 

—Blair B.c.        1 

Reign  of  Yenones  ....  a.d.  16 
He  abdicates  in  ikvour  of  his  son,  Orodes  — 
GermanicQS  Cnsar,  grandson  of  Augustus, 

dethrones  him 18 

Zenon  reigns      ......      18 

Tigranes  IV.  reigns 86 

He  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  deposed  .  .  87 
Tiridates  dethroned,  and  Roman  power 

paramount  in  Armenia  .    .      0i 

Armenia  reduced  to  a  Persian  provlnoe 

under  Sapor 865 

Subdued  by  the  Saracens  .    .    687 

Irruption  of  the  Turks  ....  766 
Again  made  a  Persian  province,  under 

Uffon  Cassanes 1473 

Subdued  by  Selim  II 1698 

Oyernin  by  tlie  Russians      ....  1828 

Surrender  of  Erseroum      .  July  1889 

(See  /Syrtd.) 


The  sovereigns  of  Armenia  seem  to  have  been  absolute  in  their  authority  over  their 
subjects.  The  most  koown  of  them  is  Tigranes  the  Great,  the  second  of  that  name. 
The  Armenians  were  numerous  and  brave,  but  rude.  Of  their  peculiar  customs  very 
few  vestiges  remain ;  though  they  had  a  practice  of  transmitting  to  their  posterity 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  songs ;  but  these  are  all  lost. 

ARMENIAN  ERA  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July,  a.d.  552  :  the  EcclesiaBtical  year  on 

the  11th  August    To  induce  tiiis  last  to  our  time,  add  551  years  and  221  days ;  and 

in  leap  years  subtract  one  day  firom  March  1  to  August  10.    The  Armenians  use  the 

old  Julian  style  and  months  in  their  coirespondence  with  Europeans. 
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ARMILLART  SPHERE.  Commonly  made  of  brass,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  and  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  are  seen  in  their  natural  position  and 
motion,  the  whole  being  comprised  in  a  frame.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Eratosthenes,  about  255  B.o. 

ARMINIAKS.  So  called  from  James  Arminius,  a  Protestant  divine,  of  Holland.  The 
Arminians  chiefly  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  generally 
espouse  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  especially  asserting  the  subordination 
of  the  Christian  diurch  to  the  civil  powers.  They  also  contend  for  the  efficacy  of 
good  works,  as  well  as  their  neeeaUy,  in  securing  man's  salvation.  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  fisivoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Arminians ;  and  the  principles  of  the  sect 
prevail  generally  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  though  condemned  at  the  synod  of 
I)ort  (see  Dori)  in  1618.  Arminius,  who  was  a  divinity  professor  at  Leyden,  died 
in  1609.— Brandt 

ARMORIAL  BEARINOS  became  hereditary  in  families  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Thej  took  their  rise  from  the  knights  painting  their  banners  with  different 
figures,  and  were  introduced  by  the  Crusaders,  in  order  at  first  to  distinguish  noblemen 
in  battle,  a.d.  1100.  The  lines  to  denote  colours  in  arms,  by  their  direction  or 
intersection,  were  invented  by  Columbiere  in  1639.  Armorial  bearings  were  taxed  in 
1798— and  again  in  1808. 

ARMOUR.  The  warlike  Europeans  at  fiiBt  despised  any  other  defence  than  the  shield. 
Skins  and  padded  hides  were  first  used;  and  brass  and  iron  armour,  in  plates  or 
scales,  followed.  The  first  body-armour  of  the  Britons  was  skins  of  wild  beasta;, 
exchanged  after  the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  well-tanned  leathern  cuirass. — Taciiug^ 
This  latter  continued  till  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  Hengist  is  said  to  have  had  scale 
armour,  a.p.  449.  The  Norman  armour  formed  breeches  and  jacket,  1066.  The 
hauberk  had  its  hood  of  the  same  piece,  1100.  John  wore  a  surtout  over  a  hauberk 
of  rings  set  edgeways,  1199.  The  heavy  cavalry  were  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
Henry  III.,  1216.  Some  horsemen  had  visors,  and  scull  caps,  same  reign.  Armour 
became  exceedingly  splendid  about  1850.  The  armour  of  plate  commenced,  1407. 
Black  annour,  \ued,  not  only  for  battle,  but  for  mourning,  Henry  Y.,  1418.  The 
armour  of  Henry  VII.  consisted  of  a  cuirass  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  stays, 
about  1500.  Armour  ceased  to  reach  below  the  knees,  Charles  I.,  1625.  In  the  reign 
of  Chfurlee  II.  officers  wore  no  other  armour  than  a  large  gorget,  which  is  commemorated 
in  the  diminutive  ornament  known  at  the  present  day. — Meyrick, 

ARMS.  The  club  was  the  first  offensive  weapon ;  then,  followed  the  mace,  battle-axe, 
pike,  spear,  javelin,  sword,  and  dagger.  Among  ancient  weapons  were  bows  and 
arrows.  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  sling  to  the  Phoenicians.  See  (he  voriotw 
weapons  through  the  volvme, 

ARMS,  IN  HERALDRY,  ^oe  Armorial  Bearinffi  and  Heroidry.  Those  of  England,  at  first 
simple,  varied  with  the  conquests  which  she  made,  and  included  the  insignia  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  and  Hanover,  as  these  countries  successively  fell  to  her 
sovereignty.  The  arms  of  England  and  France  were  claimed  and  quartered  by 
Edward  III.,  a.d.  1880.  They  were  discontinued  by  the  English  kings  on  the  union 
¥dth  Ireland,  and  a  new  Imperial  standard  was  hoisted,  Jan.  1, 1801.  The  escutcheon 
of  Hanover  was  discontinuea  on  the  separation  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Hanover 
by  the  death  of  William  lY.  in  1837. 

ARMS'  BILL,  IRELAND.  A  celebrated  bill,  whose  object  was  the  repression  of  crime 
and  insurrection,  was  passed  Oct.  15, 1881.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  expired  statutes 
of  Oeox^e  III.  The  guns  registered  imder  this  act  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year  scarcely  amounted  to  8000,  and  the  number  was  equally  small 
of  all  other  kinds  of  arms.  The  new  Arms'  bill  passed  August  22, 1848 ;  but  though 
it  has  been  since  renewed,  it  has  not  been  latterly  very  rigidly  enforced. 

ARMY.  Ninus  and  Semiramis  had  armies  amoimting  to  nearly  two  millions  of  fighting 
men,  2017  B.o.  The  first  guards  and  regular  troops  as  a  standing  army  were  formed 
by^Saul,  1098  &c. — EuMebius,  One  of  the  first  standing  armies  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  first  standing  army,  existing  as  such,  in 
modem  times,  was  maintained  in  France  by  Charles  YU.  in  1445.  Standing  armies 
were  introduced  by  Charles  I.  in  1688 ;  they  were  declared  illegal  in  England, 
81  Charles  IL,  1679.  The  chief  European  nations  have  had  in  their  service  the 
following  armies:  Spain,  150,000  men;  Great  Britain,  810,000;  Prussia,  850,000; 
Turkey,  450.000;  Austria,  500,000;  Russiay  560,000;  and  Fraace,  680,000. 
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AKMT,  BRITISH.  The  eflbctiye  nmk-and-file  of  the  army  actuallj  seiriog  in  the  pay 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  24th  Dec.  1800,  amounted  to  168,082;  and  the  estimates  oi 
the  whole  army  in  that  year  were  17,973,000/.  The  militia,  Tolunteer,  and  other 
auxiliary  forces  were  of  immense  amount  at  some  periods  of  the  war  ending  in  1815. 
The  strength  of  the  volunteer  corps  was  greatest  between  the  years  1798  and  1804,  in 
which  latter  year  this  species  of  force  amounted  to  410,000  men,  of  whom  70,000 
were  Irish ;  and  the  militia  had  increased  to  130,000  men,  previously  to  the  regular 
regiments  being  recruited  from  its  ranks  in  1809.  The  following  are  statements  of 
the  effective  military  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  decennial  periods 
respectively  mentioned,  and  of  the  sums  voted  for  military  expenditure,  drawn  from 
parliamentary  returns  and  other  official  records : 

1780,  Time  of  war :  troops  of  the  line    .       .  amount  110,000  men  rob  voted  £7^47,000 


1800,  War ditto 

1810,  War :  army,  including  fiireign  troo]Mi  .  ditto 

1815^  Last  year  of  tlie  war                         .    .  ditto 

1890^  Time  of  peace;  war  IneombranoeB  ditto 

1880,  Peace ditto 

1840^  Peace ditto 

16BQ,  Peace ditto 


168,000  men  ditto 

300,000  men  ditto 

800,000  men  ditto 

88,100  men  ditto 

88,300  men  ditto 

96^471  men  ditto 


17,978,000 
96,748»000 
88,150,000 
18,268,000 
6,991,000 
6,890,907 


BBmsH  ABirr;  kon-oommibsioned  officsbs  aivd  fritatxb,  nr  1840. 


English  . 

Scotch                .    . 

Iiteh 

LiftGiuzda. 

Barmfhutdm. 

VDotOaudc 

Cendry. 

iBfbBtrj. 

784 
67 
19 

867 
29 
10 

4,314 

479 

64 

%174 

781 

2,569 

85»786 
12,046 
86,581 

Total 

810 

890 

4,800 

9,094 

84,869 

This  is  the  last  parliamentary  return,  of  its  kind,  of  the  relative  number  of  rank  and 
file  contributed  by  the  three  countries  respectively,  to  the  British  standing  army. 
The  proportions,  no  doubt,  more  or  less,  continue,  and  may  be  inferred  from  it  at  the 
present  time,  1850.    See  Militia,  and  Volvnieert. 

ARMY  OF  (XX?UPATION.  The  army  distinguished  by  this  name,  was  that  of  the 
allied  powers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  which  occupied  the  northern  frtmtier 
towns  of  France  by  the  treaty  which  established  tiie  boundaries  of  France,  and  stipu- 
lated for  the  occupation  of  certain  fortresses  by  foreign  troops  for  three  years^  signed 
Nov.  20, 1815. 

AROMATICS.  Acron,  of  Agrigentum,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  caused  great 
fires  to  be  made,  and  aromatics  to  be  thit>wn  into  them,  to  purify  the  air,  by  which 
means  he  put  a  stop  to  the  plague  at  Athens,  473  rc. — Nouv.  Did, 

ARRAIGNMENT  consists  in  reading  the  indictment  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  and  the 
calling  upon  the  prisoner  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Formerly,  persons 
who  refiised  to  plead  in  cases  of  felony  were  pressed  to  death  by  large  iron  weights 
being  placed  upon  the  breast.  A  person  standing  mute  ia>  by  the  egsting  law, 
convicted,  12  Qea  III.,  1771.    See  article  MtOe. 

ARRAS,  TREATY  or,  between  France  and  Bui^gundy,  often  quoted,  was  concluded,  1435. 
Another  treaty  was  concluded  by  MRTimiiian  of  Austria  with  Louis  XL  of  France, 
whereby  the  countries  of  Burgundy  and  Artois  were  given  to  the  Dauphin  as 
a  marriage  portion ;  this  latter  was  entered  into,  in  1482. — VAhbi  Velly. 

ARREST  FOR  DEBT.  The  persons  of  peers»  members  of  parliament^  ftc.,  protected.  See 
remarkable  case  of  Ftrrenf  ArrtMi.  Cleigymen  performing  divine  service  privileged 
frt>m  arrest,  50  Edw.  IIL,  1375.  Seamen  privileged  from  debts  under  20Z.,  by  act 
30  Geo.  IL,  1756.  Barristers  are  privileged  from  arrest  while  going  to,  attending  upon, 
and  returning  frx>m,  courts  on  the  business  of  their  clients,  ^j  statute  29  Charles  IL 
no  arrest  can  be  made,  nor  process  served,  upon  a  Sunday.  This  law  was  extended 
by  William  IIL  Vexatious  arrests  prevented  by  act,  May,  1733.  Prohibited  for  less 
than  10^  on  process,  1779 ;  and  for  less  than  202.,  July,  1827.  Arrests  for  less  than 
20/.  were  prohibited  on  mesne  process  in  Ireland,  in  Jime,  1829.  Statute  abolishing 
arrest  for  debt  on  mesne  process,  except  in  cases  wherein  there  is  ground  to  show  that 
the  defendant  designs  to  leave  the  country,  2  Vict,  Aug.  1838. 

ARSON.  This  felony  has  always  been  deemed  capital,  and  been  punished  with  death : 
it  continued  to  be  so  punished,  on  a  consolidation  of  the  laws  by  statute  7  &  8 
Gea  lY.,  1827.  If  any  house  be  fired,  and  persons  be  therein,  or  if  any  vessel  be 
fired,  with  a  view  to  murder  or  plimder,  it  shall  be  death,  statute  1  Vict,  July,  1837^ 
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ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION.  Six  were  published  by  Henry  VIIL,  1689 ;  and  forty-two 
were  published  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  in  1552.  These  forty-two  were 
reduced  to  thirty-nine  in  Jan.  1568  ;  and  they  received  the  royal  authority,  and  that 
of  parliament,  in  1571 :  one  hundr»i  and  four  were  drawn  up  for  Ireland  by  arch- 
bishop Usher,  in  1614,  and  were  established  in  1684.  On  the  union  of  the  churches, 
the  Insh  adopted  the  English  artides. 

ARTIFICERS  and  MANUFACTURERS  were  prohibited  from  leaving  England,  and 
those  abroad  were  outlawed,  if  they  did  not  return  within  six  months  after  the  notice 
given  them ;  and  a  fine  of  lOOZ.,  together  with  imprisonment  for  three  months,  made 
the  penalties  for  seducing  them  from  these  realms,  9  Geo.  n.,  1786.  This  and 
subsequent  statutes  have,  however,  fiailed  in  their  object,  as  vast  numbers  of  our 
scientific  and  experienced  artificers  are  lured  to  foreign  countries,  and  thus  create 
rival  manufactures  to  the  prejudice  of  England. 

ARTILLERY.  The  first  piece  was  a  small  one,  contrived  by  Schwartz,  a  German 
cordelier,  soon  alter  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  in  1880.  Artillery  was  used,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Moors  at  Algesiras,  in  Spain,  in  the  siege  of  1841 ;  it  was  used,  according 
to  our  historians,  at  the  battle  of  CreBsy,  in  1846,  when  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  gained  him  the  battle.  We  had  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  1847. 
The  Venetians  first  employed  artillery  against  the  Genoese  at  sea,  1877. —  Voltaire, 
Cast  in  England,  together  with  mortars  for  bombshells,  by  Flemish  artists,  in  Sussex, 
1543. — JRymcr^s  Foederok  Made  of  brass^  1685 ;  improvements  by  Brownei,  1728.  See 
Iron. 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY  of  LONDON;  instituted  for  weekly  military  exercises  in 
the  Artillery-Ground,  Finsbury,  in  1610.  The  ground  was  at  first  (in  1498)  a  spacious 
field  for  the  use  of  the  London  archers.  The  Artillery  Company  consisted  of  about 
800  men,  and  served  as  a  nursery  of  ofl&cers  for  the  City  Militia. — Noorthxmck'a  Mist, 
of  London. 

ARTS.  See  LitercUure.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  was  com- 
posed of  these  seven  liberal  arts,  namely — grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy. — Harri».  The  Royal  Society  of  England  (which  see) 
obtained  its  charter  April  2,  1668.  The  Society  of  Arts,  to  promote  the  polite  arts, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  mechanics,  was  instituted  in  1 754 ;  it  originated  in  the 
patriotic  zeal  of  Mr.  Shipley,  and  of  its  first  president,  lord  Folkstone.  The  first 
public  exhibition  by  the  artists  of  the  British  metropolis  took  place  in  1760,  at  the 
rooms  of  this  society,  and  was  repeated  there  for  several  years,  till,  in  process  of  time, 
the  Royal  Academy  was  founded.  See  Royal  Academy.  The  Society  of  British 
Artists  was  instituted  May  21, 1828  ,*  and  their  first  exhibition  was  opened  April  19, 
1824.     See  JBriHth  Mtueum;  Briiith  InstUuHon;  NtUional  QaUeryt  && 

ARUNDEL  CASTLE,  built  by  the  Saxons,  about  800.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  enjoys  the 
earldom  of  Arundel,  as  a  feudal  honour,  by  inheritance  and  possession  of  the  castle, 
without  any  other  creation.  Philip  Howard,  son  of  the  attainted  duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  made  earl  of  Arundel,  by  summons,  as  posseesor  of  this  castle,  1580.    It  was 

.     thoroughly  repaired  by  the  late  duke  at  a  vast  expense. 

ARUNDELIAN  MARBLES ;  containing  the  chronology  of  ancient  history  from  1582  to 
855  B.O.,  and  said  to  have  been  sculptured  264  B.C.  They  consist  of  37  statues, 
128  busts,  and  250  inscriptions,  and  were  found  in  the  Isle  of  Paros,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  about  1610.  They  were  purchased  by  lord  Arundel,  and  given  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  1627.  The  characters  are  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two 
translations :  by  Sdden,  1628;  by  Prideaux,  1676. — See  Kidd'i  Tracts;  and  Person* s 
TreaHse,  1789. 

AS.  A  Roman  weight  and  coin  :  when  considered  as  a  weight,  it  was  a  pound  ;  when 
a  coin,  it  had  different  weights,  but  always  the  same  value.  In  the  reign  of  Servius, 
the  as  weighed  a  pound  of  brass ;  in  the  first  Punic  war,  it  weighed  two  ounces, 
264  B.C. ;  in  the  second  Punic  war,  one  ounce,  218  B.O. ;  and  i^terwards,  half  an 
ounce  :  its  value  was  about  three  fiirthings  sterling. 

ASBESTOS.  A  native  fossil  stone,  which  may  be  split  into  threads  and  filaments,  and 
which  is  endued  with  the  property  of  remaining  unconsumed  in  the  fire. — (JhavA. 
Cloth  was  made  of  it  by  the  Egyptians. — Herodotus.  Napkins  made  of  it  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  A.D.  74  ;  paper  made  of  it  by  the  ancients ;  the  spinning  of  asbestos  known 
at  Venice,  about  a.d.  1500. — Baptista  Porta. 
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ASCALON,  BATTLE  or;  in  which  Ricbard  L  of  England, commanding  the  Christian 
forces,  defeated  the  sultan  Saladin's  army  of  800,000  Saracens  and  other  infidels.  No 
less  than  40,000  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  victorious 
Richard  marched  to  Jerusalem,  A.D.  1192. — Bpner, 

AJSCENSION  DAY.  This  day,  also  called  Holy  Thursday,  is  that  on  which  the  church 
celebrates  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  the  fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  May  14,  a.d.  S3 ;  first  commemorated,  a-D.  68.  Some  Christian  writers 
afifirm  that  Christ  left  the  print  of  his  feet  on  that  part  of  mount  Olivet  where  he  last 
stood ;  and  St.  Jerome  says  that  it  was  visible  in  his  time. 

ASH-WEDNESDAT.  The  primitive  Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until  the 
Sunday,  now  called  the  first  in  Lent  Pope  Felix  III.,  in  a.i>.  487,  first  added  the 
four  days  preceding  the  old  Lent  Sunday,  to  complete  the  number  of  fiuiting  days  to 
forty ;  Gregory  the  Great  introduced  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  the  four 
additional  days,  and  hence  the  name  of  JHet  Oinerwn,  or  Ash-Wednesday :  at  the 
Reformation  this  practice  was  abolished,  ^  as  being  a  mere  shadow,  or  vain  show." 

ASHMOLE  LIBRARY.  His  manuscripts,  library,  coins,  and  other  rarities,  were  pre- 
sented by  Elias  Ashmole,  the  celebrated  herald  and  antiquary,  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  about  1683.    Mr.  Ashmole  died  at  Lambeth,  in  1692. 

ASIA ;  so  called  by  the  Greeks^  from  the  nymph  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Ooeanus  and 
Tethys,  and  wife  of  Japhet.  Asia  was  the  first  quarter  of  the  world  peopled ;  here 
the  law  of  God  was  first  promulgated ;  here  many  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the 
earth  had  their  rise;  and  frt>m  hence  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
derived — Ptirdon, 

ASPERNE^  BATTLE  or,  between  the  Austrian  army  under  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
the  French,  fought  on  the  21st  May,  1809,  and  two  following  days.  In  this  most 
sanguinary  fight,  the  loss  of  the  former  anny  exceeded  20,000  men,  and  the  loss  of 
the  French  was  more  than  30,000  :  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Buonaparte,  who  com- 
manded in  person,  and  was  the  severest  check  that  he  had  yet  received.  The  bridge 
of  the  Danube  was  destroyed,  and  his  retreat  endangered ;  but  the  success  of  the 
Austrians  had  no  benefidid  efiect  on  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  war. 

ASSAM,  Am)  ASSAM  TEA.  Assam  came  under  British  dominion  in  1825 ;  and  the 
right  to  the  principality  was  renounced  by  the  king  of  Ava  in  1826.  The  tea-plant 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  1823.  A  superintendant  of  the  tea  forests  was 
appointed  in  1836,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  having  been  recommended  by  lord 
William  Bentinck.  The  Assam  Tea  committee  was  formed  same  year;  and  the 
Assam  Tea  Company  established  in  1889.  The  tea  was  much  in  use  in  E^land,  in 
1841. — AceouiU  of  Assam. 

ASSASSINATION  PLOT.  A  conspiracy  so  called,  formed  by  the  earl  of  Aylesbury 
and  othera  to  assassinate  king  William  III.,  near  Richmond,  Siurrey,  as  he  came  from 
hunting.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  have  beien  consummated,  Feb.  15, 
1695-6,  but  for  its  timely  discovery  by  Prendergast — ffist.  England. 

ASSASSINa  A  tribe  in  Syria,  a  fiunous  heretical  sect  among  the  Mahometans,  settled 
in  Persia^  in  a.d.  1090.  In  Syria,  they  possessed  a  large  tract  of  land  among  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  They  murdered  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  in  1192 ;  they 
aBBaasinated  Lewis  of  Bavaria  in  1213 ;  the  khan  of  Tartary  was  murdered  in  1254. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Tartara  in  1257 ;  and  were  extirpated  in  1272.  The 
chief  of  the  corps  assumed  the  title  of  "  Ancient  of  the  Mov/ntam.** 

ASSAY  OP  GOLD  asd  SILVER,  originated  with  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  royal 
treasurer,  in  the  reign  <^  Henry  L — JDu  Oange.  But  certainly  some  species  of  assay 
WIS  practised  as  early  as  the  Roman  conquest  Assay  was  formally  established  in 
England,  1354 ;  regulated,  13  WilL  IIL,  1700,  and  4  Anne,  1705.  Assay  masters 
appointed  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  1773.  The  alloy  of  gold  is  silver  and  copper, 
and  the  alloy  of  silver  is  copper.  Standard  gold  is  2  carats  of  alloy  to  22  of  fine  gold. 
Standard  silver  is  18  dwts.  of  copper  to  11  oass.  2  dwts.  of  fine  silver.  See  (Md- 
smiths  Oompany. 

ASSA YE,  BATTLE  of.  The  British  army,  under  general  Arthtir  Welledey  (now  duk©  of 
Wellington)  entera  the  Mahratta  States  on  the  south ;  takes  the  fort  of  Ahmednu^r, 
Aug.  12 ;  and  defeats  Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  at  Assaye,  Sept.  23, 1803.  This 
was  the  gallant  chieftain's  first  great  battle,  in  which  he  opposed  a  force  full  ten  times 
greater  than  his  own. 
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ASSESSED  TAXES.  The  date  of  their  introduction  has  been  as  -variously  stated  as 
the  taxes  coming  under  this  head  have  been  defined — all  things  having  be^  aaseased, 
firom  lands  and  houses  to  dogs  and  hair-powder.  By  some,  the  date  is  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  in  991 ;  by  others,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  1522 ;  and  by 
more,  to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  1689,  when  a  land-tax  was  imposed.  See  Laaid 
Tcue.  The  asseraed  taxes  yielded,  in  1815  (the  last  year  of  the  war),  exclusiyely  of 
the  land-tax,  6,524,7662.,  their  highest  amount  These  imposts  have  varied  in  their 
nature  and  amount,  according  to  the  exigences  of  the  state  and  the  contingencies  of 
war  and  peace.  They  were  considerably  advanced  in  1797;  and  again  in  1801, 
et  ieq.:  considerably  reduced  in  1816,  and  in  subsequent  years;  and  altogether 
aboliahed  in  Ireland. 

ASSIENTO.  A  contract  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  negro  slaves. — Burke,  It  began  in  1689,  and  was 
vested  in  the  South  Sea  Company  in  1713.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  transferred 
to  the  English,  who  were  to  funush  4800  negroes  annually  to  Spanish  America.  This 
contract  was  given  up  to  Spain  at  the  peace  in  1748.    See  ChUnea. 

ASSIGNATS.  Paper  currency,  to  support  the  credit  of  the  republic  during  the  revolution, 
ordered  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  April,  1790.  At  one  period  the  enormous 
amount  of  eight  milliards,  or  nearly  850  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  this  paper 
were  in  circulation  in  France  and  its  dependencies. — Alison. 

ASSIZE  OF  BREAD.  The  first  statute  for  it  was  in  the  third  year  of  John,  1202,  when 
the  regulations  thereof  were  ordered  to  be  observed  upon  pain  of  the  pillory.  The 
chief  justiciary,  and  a  baker  commissioned  by  the  king,  had  the  inspection  of  the 
asBLze. — Matthew  Pa/ris.  The  assize  was  abolished  in  England,  and  the  sale  of  bread 
regulated  as  at  present,  in  August,  1815.  The  sale  in  Ireland  was  regulated  by  statute, 
2  WilL  lY.,  May,  1882 ;  Bread  Act,  7  Will.  IV.,  1836 ;  Bread  Act,  Ireland,  placing  its 
sale  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England,  1  Vict,  1838.    See  Bread, 

ASSIST!  COUBTS.  They  are  of  very  ancient  institution  in  England,  and  in  ancient  law 
books  are  defined  to  be  an  assembly  of  knights  and  other  substantial  men,  with  the 
justice,  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place :  regulated  by  Magna  Ckarta,  a.d.  1215. 
The  present  justices  of  assize  and  Nin  Prius  are  derived  from  the  statute  of  West- 
mmster,  13  Edw.  I.,  12U.— Coke;  Blackstone,  "The  kmg  doth  will  that  no  lord,  or 
other  of  the  country,  shall  sit  upon  the  bench  with  the  justices  to  take  assize  in  their 
sessions  in  the  counties  of  England,  upon  great  forfeiture  to  the  king,"  20  Rich.  IL, 
1396. — Statutei.  Various  regulations  respecting  assize  courts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Aasizee  are  general  or  special :  they  are  general  when  the  judges  go 
their  circuits,  and  special  when  a  commission  is  issued  to  take  cognisance  of  one  or 
more  causes. 

ASSUMPTION,  FEAST  of  the.  This  festival  is  observed  by  the  church  of  Rome  in 
honour  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  who,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  believe,  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  in  her  corporeal  form,  body  and  spirit,  on  August  15,  a.d.  45.  She  is  reported 
to  have  been  then  in  her  75th  year.    The  festival  was  instituted  a.d.  818. 

ASSURANCE.  See  Inavrance,  The  practice  is  of  great  antiquity.  Suetonius  ascribes 
the  contrivance  to  Claudius  Cnsar,  a.d.  43.  It  is  certain  that  assurance  of  ships  was 
practised  in  the  year  45.  The  first  regulations  concerning  it  are  in  the  Lex  (Havn^hy 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  very  generally  in  1194.  The  custom 
of  Lombard-street  was  made  a  precedent  for  all  policies  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  but  the  first  statute  to  prevent  frauds  from  private  assurers  was  made 
43  Elizabeth,  lQ01,—MoUneaux't  Lex  Mercataria, 

ASSYRIAN  EMPIRK  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  empire>-that  of  Bacchus  wanting 
records.  It  commenced  under  Ninus,  who  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
Hercules  of  the  Chaldeansi,  2069  B.a*  It  arose  out  of  the  union  of  two  powerful 
kingdoms,  Babylon  and  As^^na,  or  Nineveh,  the  latter  founded  by  Ashur,  and  ending 
with  Sardanapalus,  820  B.O.  When  this  last-named  prince  was  conquered  by  Arbaces, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  with  his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  and  causing  it  to 
be  set  on  fire,  they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  On  the  ruins  of  the  empire  were  formed 
the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  the  Median  kingdom. — Lengtet. 

•  Dr.  BUIr  omlcalates  thlB  king's  reign  fh>m  the  establishment  of  the  monitrehv,  2060;  hut  the  Abh^ 
Lenglet  reckons  it  tnm  his  aooession  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  ten  years  before  *,  u»  latter  mode  is  here 
adopted. 
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ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE,  continued. 

The  tower  of  Babel  boilt. — OeneaiM  z.  6; 

zL  l.—BUnr B.C.  2947 

The  kingdom  of  Babylon  begins  nnder 

Belos,  supposed  to  be  the  Nimrod  of 

boly  writ— Xcnyfet  .2245 

Astronomical  observationB  began  by*  the 

Chaldeans 2234 

BeluB  reigns  66  years. — Vaster  .    .  2124 

Minns,  son  of  Belos,  reigns  in  Assyria 

and  names  his  capital  after  himself, 

NineTeh.— Afem 2069 

Babylon  taken  by  Ninns,  who   haying 

subdued  the  Armenians,  Persians,  Bao- 

trlans,  and  idl  Asia  Minor,  establishes 

what  is  properly  the  AssyriaJi  monarchy, 

of  which  Ninereh  was  the  seat  of  em- 
pire.—iUotr         2060 

Minyas,  an  infant,  succeeds  Minus  .  .  2017 
Semlramls,  mother  of  Ninyas,  enlarges 

and  embellishes  Babylon,  and  makes  it 

the  seat  of  her  dominion.— Lm^Iet    .    .  2017 

The  imcertamty  with  which  the  histoiy  of  this  oomitry  has  heen  handed  down  to  ns, 
leayes  most  of  the  particulars  rehitive  to  its  inhabitants  rather  to  be  imagined  than 
ascertained:  the  population,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great  armies  which  the 
sovereigns  brought  into  the  field,  must  have  been  considerable ;  but  as  to  its  precise 
amount^  we  have  no  means  of  information. 

ASSYRIA,  PROPER.  After  the  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy,  Phul,  the  last 
king's  son,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Ninevites,  777  B.C.,  and  the  kingdom 
continued  until  621  B.C.,  when  Sarac,  or  Sardanapalus  II.,  being  besieged  by  the 
Medee  and  Babylonians,  put  his  wife  and  children  to  death,  and  burnt  himself  in  his 
palace,  a  fiite  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Sardanapalus  I.  See  preceding  artide, 
NineTeh  was  then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  conquerors  divided  Assyria. — Blair. 
In  modem  history,  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1637  a.d. — Priettky. 


Semiramis  invades  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 

India.— Len^feC        ....   b.c.  1975 
The  Arabs  seise  Nineveh     ....  1987 
Semiramis  is  put  to  death  by  her  son,  for 
so  long  usurping  his  throne,  which  he 

recovers 1970 

Ninyas  put  to  death,  and  Arins  reigns     .  1909 

Reign  of  Aralius 1907 

Belochns,  the  last  king  of  the  ntoe  of 

Ninas.— .SZatr 1446 

He  makes  his  daughter  Atossa,  snmamed 

Semiramis  II.,  his  associateon  the  throne  1488 
Atossa  procures  the  death  of  her  £sther, 
and  marries  Belatores  .    .  1421 

BeUtores,  or  Bellapares,  reigns  .  1421 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  prophet  Jonah  appears  in  the  streets 
of  Nineveh,  and  uireatens  to  destroy 
the  city  for  its  crimes.— £jatr    .        .    .    840 

Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaoes  .    820 


Phul  raised  to  the  throne,  about  the 
year— [^«r] B.C.  777 

He  invsdes  Israel,  but  departo  without 
drawing  a  sword. — Blair;  2  Kingt  xv. 
19,  20 770 

Tiglath-Peleser  invades  Syria,  takes  Da- 
mascus, and  makes  great  conquests        .  740 

Shalmaneser  takes  Samaria,  transports  the 
people,  whom  he  replaces  by  a  colony  of 
CuUieans  and  others,  and  thus  finishes 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.— Jlatr     .        .    .  721 

He  retires  Arom  before  Tyre,  after  a  siege 
of  five  years. — Blair         ....  718 

Sennacherib  invades  Judea,  and  his  gene- 


ral, Sabehskeh,  besi^jpes  Jerusaiem, 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  one  night 
destrovs  180,000  of  his  army.— /mioA, 

rxzTil. BX".  710 

[Commentators  suppose  that  this  messen- 
ger of  death  was  the  fatal  blast  known 
in  eastern  countries  by  the  name  of 
Samiel.] 
Esar-hsddon   inrades  Judes,   and   takes 

Babylon.— BZatr 880 

He  invades  Judea.- ^Zatr  ....  677 
Holofemes  is  slain  by  Judith  .    .  677 

Saoadnchinus  reigns. — rsher      .  .  667 

Nineveh  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground    .  621 


On  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  divided  between  the 
Medee  and  Babylonians. — BlcUr. 

ASTROLOGY.  Judicial  astrology  was  invented  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  hence  was 
transmitted  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  much  in  vogue  in  France 
in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medids,  1533. — Henatdt.  The  early  history  of  astrology 
in  England  is  veiy  little  known :  Bede  was  addicted  to  it,  700 ;  and  so  was  Roger 
Bacon,  1260.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  calculated  the  nativity  of  Elizabeth ;  and  she,  and 
all  the  European  princes,  were  the  humble  servants  of  Dee,  the  astrologer  and  conjuror. 
But  the  period  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  acme  of  astrology  amongst  us.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  made  ample  use  of  sir  William  Lilly,  the  noted  astrologer,  in  his  tales  of  this 
period ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Lilly  was  consulted  by  Charles  I.  respecting  his  projected 
escape  from  Carisbrook  castle  in  1647. — Ferguton. 

ASTRONOMY.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  this  science  are  those  of  Babylon, 
about  2234  b.c. — Blair.  The  study  of  astronomy  was  much  advanced  in  Chald«ea 
under  Nabonassar ;  it  was  known  to  the  Chinese  about  1100  B.C. ;  some  say  many 
centuries  before.  Lunar  eclipses  were  observed  at  Babylon  with  exceeding  accuracy, 
720  &a  Spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  true  cause  of  limar  eclipses,  taught  by 
Tkaietf  640  b.c.  Further  discoveries  by  Pythagoroi,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of 
celestial  motions,  and  believed  in  the  plurality  of  habitable  worlds,  500  B.c.  ffippardius 
began  his  observations  at  Rhodes,  167  B.c. — began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon  in  143, 
and  made  great  advances  in  the  science,  140  b.c.    The  precession  of  the  eqxunoxes 
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confirmed,  and  the  places  and  distances  of  the  planets  discovered,  by  Ptolemy^  a.d.  130. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  seTen  centuries,  during  which  time  astronomy  was  neglected, 
it  was  resumed  by  the  Arabs,  about  800 ;  and  was  afterwards  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  but  not  sooner  than  1201,  when  they  also  introduced 
geography. 


The  Alphonalne  tables  (wkieh  tee)  were 
composed aj>.  1284 

Clocks  first  used  in  astronomy,  about  .    .  1600 

True  doctrine  of  the  motions  of  the  plane- 
tary bodies  revived  bv  Copernicus        .  1630 

The  science  greatly  advanced  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  about 1682 

Tnie  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  by 
Kepler 1619 

Telescopes  and  other  instruments  used 
in  astronomy,  about 1627 

The  discoveries  ofGaUleowere  made  about  1681 

The  transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun's  disk 
first  discovered  by  Horrox         Nov.  24,  1689 

Cassini  draws  his  meridian  line,  after 
Dante. — See  Bologna       ....  1665 

The  aberration  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars  discovered  by  Horrebow  .       .    .  1669 

Discoveries  of  Picart  ....  1669 

Map  of  the  moon  oonstmcted  by  Hevelins  1670 


Motion  of  the  sun  round  Its  own  axis 

proved  by  Ualley    ....  a.d.  1676 
DliMoverieB  of  Uu^gens        .        .        .    .  1686 
Newton's  Prindpui   published,   and   the 
system  as  now  taught  inoontrovertlbly 

established 1687 

Catalogue  of  the  stars  made  by  Flamstead  1688 
Satellites  of  Saturn,  Ac  discovered  by 

Cassini 1701 

Aberration  of  the  stars  clearly  explained 

by  Dr.  Bradley 1787 

Celestial  inequalities  found  by  La  Orange  1780 
Uranus  and  satellites  discovered  by  Uers- 

chel,  March  18. — See  OtorgiMm,  Skhu  .  1781 
Micaniaue  CiUste,  published  by  La  Place  1796 
Ceres  discovered  by  Plazzi  .  Jan.  1,  1801 
Pallas,  by  Dr.  Olbers  .  .  March  28,  180S 
Juno,  by  Harding      •       .       .    Sept.  1,  1804 

Vesta,  by  Olbers 1807 

Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded  1820 


The  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  supposed  to  be  400,000  times  greater  from  us  than 
we  are  from  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  88  millions  of  millions  of  miles ;  so  that  a 
cannon-ball  would  take  near  nine  millions  of  years  to  reach  one  of  them,  supposing 
there  were  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  pursuing  its  course  thither.  As  light  takes 
about  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  reach  us  from  the  sun,  it  woxild  be  about  six 
years  in  coming  from  one  of  those  stars ;  but  the  calculations  of  later  astronomers 
prove  some  stars  to  be  so  distant,  that  their  light  must  take  centuries  before  it  can 
reach  us ;  and  that  every  particle  of  light  which  enters  our  eyes  left  the  star  it  comes 
from  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. — Objectt  of  Science, 

ASYLUMS,  OR  PRIVILEGED  PLACES.  At  first  they  were  places  of  refuge  for  those 
who,  by  accident  or  necessity,  had  done  things  that  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  law. 
Ood  conmianded  the  Jews  to  built  certain  cities  for  this  purpose.  The  posterity  of 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  built  one  at  Athens,  to  protect  themselves  against  such  as 
their  father  had  irritated.  Cadmus  built  one  at  Thebes,  and  Romulus  one  at  Mount 
Palatine.  A  while  after  the  coming  of  Christianity  into  England,  superstitious 
veneration  ran  so  high,  that  churches,  monasteries,  church-yards,  and  bishops'  houses 
became  asylums  to  ell  that  fled  to  them,  let  the  crime  be  what  it  would ;  of  which 
very  ill  use  was  made,  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  London  persons  were  secure 
from  arrest  in  particular  localities :  these  were  the  Minories,  Salisbury-court,  White- 
friars,  Pulwood's-rents,  Mitre-court,  Baldwin's-gardens,  the  Savoy,  Clink,  Deadman's- 
place,  Montague-close,  and  the  Mint  This  security  was  abolished  a.d.  1696  ;  but  the 
last  was  not  wholly  suppressed  until  the  reign  of  George  I. — See  Privileged  Places 
Bnd  ScmctfKiries. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED  and  CONTROVERSY.  The  great  controversy  regarding  the 
divinity  of  Christ  arose  and  extended  between  a.d.  833  and  351.  Athanasius,  who 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  encountered  great  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Allans 
for  his  religious  doctrines,  and  was  exiled  for  them  again  and  again.  The  creed 
which  goes  by  his  name  is  supposed  by  most  authorities  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  340 ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  other  writers  to  be  the  compilation  of  an  African 
bishop  in  the  fifth  century. — Du  Pin. 

ATHEISM.  This  absurd  doctrine  has  had  its  votaries  and  its  martyrs.  Spinosa,  a 
foreigner,  was  its  noted  defender  in  the  17th  century.  Lucilio  Vanini  publicly  taught 
atheism  in  France,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Toulouse  in  1619.  MutViTfta 
Enutzen,  of  Holstein,  openly  professed  atheism,  and  had  upwards  of  a  thotisand 
disciples  in  Germany  about  1674 ;  he  travelled  to  make  proselytes^  and  his  foUoweiB 
were  called  ConscienciarieSf  because  they  held  that  there  is  no  other  deity  than 
conscience.  Many  eminent  men  of  various  countries  have  been  professors  of  atheism, 
and  even  in  England  we  have  had  writers  tinctured  with  it. — Jtidiardaon,  A  she. 
"  Though  a  small  draught  of  philosophy  may  lead  a  man  into  atheism,  a  cSegs  draught 
will  certainly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a  QodJ* — Lord  JBcioon,    "  Si  Dieu 
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iCexistaU  p<u  UfaudraU  Vinvenier — **    ''  If  a  God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
inTent  one." — VoUaire. 

ATHEK.£A.  These  were  great  fcstiyals  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Hinerra. 
One  of  them  was  called  Panathensea,  and  the  other  Chaloea ;  they  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Erectheus  or  Orpheus,  1397  B.c. ;  and  Theseus  afterwards  renewed  them, 
and  caused  them  to  be  observed  by  all  the  people  of  Athens^  the  first  every  fifth 
year,  1234  B.C. — PliUarch. 

ATHEN^UM.  A  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to  ACnerva,  where  the  poets  and  philosophers 
declaimed  and  recited  their  compositions.  The  most  celebrated  Athensea  were  at 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Lyons :  that  of  Rome  was  of  great  beauty  in  its  building,  and 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.i>.  125. — TUlemom^B  lAfe  of  Adrian,  The 
Athenaeum  Club  of  London  was  formed  in  1824,  for  the  association  of  persons  of 
scientific  and  literary  attainments,  artists,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  patrons  of 
learning,  &a ;  the  club-house  was  erected  in  1829,  on  the  site  of  the  late  Garlton- 
palace ;  it  is  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the  frieze  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Pana- 
thenaeic  procession  which  formed  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Liverpool 
Athenaeum  was  opened  Jan.  1, 1799.  Manchester  Athensum :  a  great  and  brilliant 
meeting  of  its  finends  and  subscribers,  at  which  presided  Mr.  B.  I^Isnieli,  who 
descanted  in  an  eloquent  address  on  the  union  of  literature  and  the  arts  with  commerce 
and  manu&ctures ;  held  Oct  3, 1844. 

ATHENS.  The  once  celebrated  capital  of  ancient  Attica,  whose  magnificent  ruins  yet 
attest  its  former  grandeur — ^the  seat  of  science  and  theatre  of  valour.  The  first 
sovereign  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  is  Ogyges,  who  reigned  in  Boeotia,  and 
was  master  of  Attica^  then  called  Ionia.  In  his  reign  a  deluge  took  place  (by  some 
supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  univennl  deluge,  or  Noah's  flood)  that  laid  waste 
the  country,  in  which  state  it  remained  two  hundred  years,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
£^3^tian  Cecrops  and  a  colony,  by  whom  the  land  was  repeopled,  and  twelve  cities 
founded,  1556  b.c.  The  first  state  of  Athens  was  under  seventeen  kings,  comprising 
a  period  of  487  years,  but  the  history  of  its  first  twelve  monarchs  is  mostly  fiibulous ; 
in  its  second  state  it  was  governed  by  thirteen  perpetual  archons,  a  period  of  316 
years ;  in  its  third  state  by  seven  decennial  archons,  whose  rule  extended  over  70 
years ;  and,  lastly,  in  its  fourth  state  by  annual  archons,  who  ruled  for  760  years. 
Under  this  democracy  Athens  became  unrivalled,  and  her  people  signalised  them- 
selves by  their  valour,  mtmificence,  and  culture  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  perhaps  not  one 
other  single  city  in  the  world  can  boast,  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  of  so  great  a 
number  of  illustrious  citizens.  The  ancients,  to  distinguish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  called  it  Aatu,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece. — PiiUmreh, 


Azri^Al  of  Cficrops  ....  b.c.  1566 
The  Aieopagns  establiBfaed  ....  IfiOT 
DeacaJion  anives  in  Atticft       .  .  1602 

The  Pmnatheiuean  Games  .  .  .  .  1496 
Ericthoniaa  teacfaefl  husbandly  .  1494 

Ceres  airives  in  Attica  ...  1383 

Eleosinian  mysteries  introdnced  by  £u- 

molpos Id66 

Exeethens  killed  in  battle  with  the  Elen- 

slnians 

^geos  invades  Attica,  ascends  the  throne, 

and  reigns  48  years         .... 
He  throws  himself  into  the  sea,  and  is 

drowned;  hence  the  name  of  the  ^gean 

Sea.— JTtMcftiiM 

TheseoB,  his  son,  soooeeds,  and  reigns  80 

yean 

He  collects  his  subjects  into  one  dty,  and 

names  it  Athens 

Beizore  of  Helen  by  Thesens 

Reign  of  Mnestheos 1306 

Seign  of  Demophoon  .  .  1182 

Coort  of  Ephetes  established  .    .  1179 

The  Prianepsae  instltnted  ....  1178 
Oxynthes  reigns  12  years  ....  1149 
He  is  sncceeded  by  Aphidaa      .        .        .  1137 

Aphidas  assassinated 1136 

Melantbos   conqoers  Xuthns  in   single 

0(»nbat,  and  is  chosen  king    .        .        .  1128 
Beign  of  Codrus,  his  son,  the  last  king  of 

Athens 1091 

In  a  battle  with  the  Herselids,  Codros 


1347 
1288 


1236 

1286 

1234 
1228 


mshes  Into  the  thickest  of  the  lights 
resolved  to  perish,  the  orade  having 
declared  that  the  victory  should  be  with 
the  side  whose  leader  was  killed  .  bx.  1070 

Royalty  abolished 1070 

Athens  governed  by  archons  .  1009 

Alcmeon,  last  perpetual  archon    .        .    .    764 
Hlppomenes   deposed    for   his   cruelty: 
among  other  acts  he  exposes  his  own 
daughter  to  be  devoured  by  horses,  on 
account  of  an  illicit  amour     . 
Erixias,    seventh    and     last    decennial 

archon,  dies 

Draco,  the  twelfth  annual  archon,  pub- 
lishes his  laws 

Solon  supersedes  them  by  his  code      .    . 
Pisistratusy  the  tyrant,  sdees  the  supreme 

power 

First  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  a  waggon, 

by  Thespls 536 

Pisistratas  dies 627 

HipparchuR  assassinated       •  .    .    618 

The  law  of  Ostracism         ....    610 
The  Laoedtemonian  war  .    .    606 

The  isle  of  Lemnos  taken  by  the  Athenian 

general  Miltiades 604 

Memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  in  Attica. 

9)ee  Marathon 490 

Aristidefl,  somamed  the  JWt,  banished  by 

ostracism 487 

Athens  taken  by  the  Persians,  during 
their  invasion  of  Greece  480 


713 

684 

623 
678 

6eo 
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409 
468 
462 


459 
448 


447 

446 

446 

441 
440 


277 

S6B 
266 
266 


ATHENS,  continued. 

Bnmt  to  the  ground  by  HardonloB  .  b.o.  479 
Rebuilt  and  fortified  the  next  year  .  .  478 
Cymon,  son  of   Miltiades,  OTemins  all 

Thrace,  even  to  Macedon 
Cymon  banished  through  the  intrignes  of 

Pericles 

The  Athenians  defeat  the  Persians  in  a 

naval  battle  in  Egypt     .... 
Athens  begins  to  tyrannise  oyer  the  rest 

of  Oreece     .        .        ...        .       .    . 

The  first  Sacred  war,  tehieh  see  . 
Tolmidas   conducts   an   expedition   Into 

Bosotia,  and  is  defeated  and  killed  near 

Chseronea.    See  Chtercnea         .        .    . 
The   thirty   years'    truce    bettreen    the 

Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians     . 
Herodotus  reads  his  History  in  the  coun- 
cil at  Athens 

Pericles  subdues  Samoa;  the  battering- 
ram  is  first  used  here      .... 
Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens  .    . 

The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  and  lasts 

27  years 431 

A  dreadfhl  pestilence,  which  had  ravaged 

Ethiopia,  Libya,   Egypt,   and   Persia, 

extends  to  AUiens,  and  continues  for 

five  years 490 

Death  of  Pericles,  who   had   governed 

Athens  forty  years  .....    429 
Second  great  pestilence;    owing  to  the 

depopulation,  each  man  is  permitted  to 

have  two  wives 426 

The  Decelian  war  begins  ....  414 
The  battle  of  Cyzicum ;  which  see  .  .  406 
The  inhabitants  of  Miletus  put  to  the 

sword,  and  Lycia  entered              .       .    406 
Alcibiades  accused  of  aspiring  to  sove- 
reign power 407 

Athenian  fleet  of  180  ships  defeated  by 

Lysander,  In  the  Hellespont  .        .        .    406 
Lysander  besieges  Athens  by  land  and 

sea ;    its  walls  are  destroyed,  and  it 

capitulates 404 

The  Peloponnesian  war  terminates  .  .  404 
Rule  of  the  thirty  tyrants      .  .    .    403 

Socrates  put  to  death 400 

The  Corinthian  war  begins  ....    886 

The  Venetians  got  poasession  of  Athens  in  a.d.  1204,  and  the  Turks  in  1687. — 
Priettley.  It  became  the  capital  of  Livadia,  a  province  of  European  Turkey ;  and 
is  now  that  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  its  legislature,  established 
under  king  Otho  I.,  Jan.  25, 1833. — See  Oreece, 

ATHLONE.  Once  a  place  of  great  strength  and  beauty ;  the  castle  was  founded  by 
king  John.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  fiuy  of  the  war  in  1641. 
The  English  army  under  general  Ginckel  stormed  Athlone,  which  was  then  a  town 
of  prodigious  strength,  crossing  the  Shannon  in  the  fiice  of  the  Irish  army,  yet  not 
losing  more  than  fifty  men.  This  bold  and  successful  enterprise  procured  for 
Ginckel  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  1691. — Bum's  Annals. 

ATMOSPHERE.  Posidonius  first  calculated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  stating  it 
to  be  800  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  with  our  modem  idea,  about  79  b.c.  Its  weight  was 
determined  by  Galileo  and  Torricellius,  about  1630;  its  density  and  elasticity  by 
Boyle ;  and  its  relation  to  light  and  sound  by  Hooke,  Kewton,  and  Derham.  The 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  ascertained  by  Hales,  Black,  Priestley,  Scheele, 
Lavoisier,  and  Cavendish;  and  its  laws  of  refraction  were  inyestigated  by  Dr. 
Bradley,  1737. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY.  Experiments  were  made  on  a  line  of  rail,  laid  down 
between  Shepherd's-bush  and  the  Great  Western  railroad  across  Wormwood  Scrubs 
London,  by  which  to  test  the  efficacy  of  atmospheric  tubes,  the  working  of  the  air-^ 
pimip,  and  speed  of  carriages  upon  this  new  principle  of  railroads ;  and  its  efficiency 
demonstrated,  June  30,  1840.  In  Ireland  an  atmospheric  railway  has  been  since 
successfully  established  between  Dalkey  and  Eilliney,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin ;  it 
was  commenced  in  September,  1843. 


The  sea-fight  at  Nazns;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians defeated         ....  b.c.    377 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  gains  his  first 
victory,  at  Methon,  over  the  Athenians. 
See  Macedon 800 

Second  Sacred  war  commenced  .    367 

It  terminates.    See  Sacred  War   .       .    .    848 

Battle  of  Chaeronea;  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  defeated  by  Philip  and  his  son, 
Alexander.    See  Charonea  .        .    838 

Athens  submits  to  Alexander  the  0-reat, 
who  enters  Greece 885 

Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Demades 
put  to  death 322 

Demetrius  restores  liberty  to  Greece,  and 
re-establishes  the  democracy  at  Athens. 
Usher 807 

Demetrius  takes  Athens    ....    296 

The  revolt  finom  Demetrius  .       .       .    . 

A  league  formed  between  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Egypt       

Athens  taken  by  Antigonns,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  held  twelve  years       .    . 

Restored  to  libertv,  by  Aratns  . 

The  Athenians  join  the  Achsan  league   . 

The  original  manuscripts  of  ^schylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  pledged  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  for 
fifteen  talents 883 

The  Athenians  Join  the  ^tolians  and 
their  allies  against  Macedon,  and  send 
for  assistance  to  Rome  .       .    .    215 

A  Roman  fleet  arrives  in  the  ports  of 
Athens.    Blair 211 

Subjugation  of  Greece 146 

The  Athenians  implore  assistance  against 
the  Romans  from  MiUiridates,  king  of 
Pontns 8B 

His  general,  Archelans,  makes  himself 
master  of  Athens 88 

Athens  besieged  by  Sylla,  the  Roman 
general;  It  surrenders  the  following 
year,  being  reduced  by  famine  87 

The  Athenians  desert  Pompey,  to  follow 
the  interests  of  Ceesar  .       .    .     47 

They  are  subjected  to  Rome      ...     21 
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ATTAINDEIR,  ACTTS  op,  have  been  passed  in  numerous  reigns ;  two  witnesses  in  cases 
of  high  treason  are  neceesaiy  where  corruption  of  blood  is  incurred,  unless  the 
party  accused  shall  confess,  or  stand  mute,  7  and  8  WilL  III.,  1694-5. — Blackttone. 
The  attainder  of  lord  Ruasell,  who  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  July,  21, 
1683,  was  revened  under  William,  in  1689.  The  roUs  and  records  of  the  acts  of 
attainder  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  were  cancelled  and  publicly  bumt> 
Oct.  2, 1695.  Several  acts  were  reversed  in  subsequent  reigns.  Amongst  the  fast  acts 
so  reversed,  not  the  least  interesting  was  the  attaint  of  the  children  of  lord  Edward 
Fit^enJd  (who  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  of  1798),  July  1,  1819. 

ATTIC.  Anything  in  relation  to  the  city,  manners,  customs,  or  mode  of  speaking  of  the 
people  of  Attica  or  Athenians^  we  call  attia  We  say  attic,  or  attic  salt,  for  a  delicate, 
piquant  style  of  wit  or  humour,  after  the  Athenian  manner ;  in  this  way,  an  attic 
witness  means  one  that  cannot  be  corrupted. — Pardon,  We  call  Plato,  **  words  from 
whose  tongue  sweeter  than  honey  flowed,"  the  Athenian  Bee ;  and  Xenophon,  the 
Attic  Muse ;  both  on  account  of  tne  grace,  sweetness,  and  purity  of  their  language  : 
the  first,  died  860,  the  second,  348  B.o. 

ATTILA,  snniamed  the  ^  Scourge  of  Qod^  and  thus  distinguished  for  his  conquests  and 
his  crimes,  ravaged  all  Europe,  ▲.D.  447.  He  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with  an 
army  of  500,000  Huns,  and  laid  waste  all  the  provinces.  He  died  of  an  uncommon 
efiusion  of  blood  on  the  night  of  his  nuptials  with  a  beautiful  viivin  named  Ildioo, 
having  retired  livbe  to  bed,  oppressed  with  wine,  about  a-d.  453. — CMdtmUK, 

ATTORNEY-QENERAL.  A  great  officer  of  the  crown,  appointed  by  letters  patent 
It  is  among  his  duties  to  exhibit  informations  and  prosecute  for  the  king  in  matters 
criminal;  and  to  file  bills  in  Exchequer,  for  any  claims  concerning  the  crown,  in 
inheritance  or  profit;  and  others  may  bring  bills  against  the  king's  attorney.  The 
first  Attorney-General  was  William  de  Gisilham,  7  Edward  I.,  1278.— .Bto^ion. 

ATTOKNET-OENERAlii  SINCE  THE  BBBTOBATION. 


Jeflisry  Palmer a.d.  Ifl60 

Sir  Heneage  Flndi,  <^flenoard$  lord  Finch  1870 
Sir  FnuadB  North,  knt.,  afUrward*  lord 

Gnildford 1678 

1074 
1679 
1680 
1687 
168B 
168B 


aftenoarda  lord 


Sir  Williftm  Jones 
Sir  Oesrel  Levins,  knL 
Sir  Bobert  Sajer,  knt. 
Sir  Thomas  Poiris,  knt 
Henry  Pollexfen,  esq. 
Sir  George  Trebj,  knt.  . 
Sir  John  Somen,  knt, 

Somers     ...'....  1607 

Edward  Ward,  esq. 1603 

Sir  Thomas  TreTor,  knt.,  aJUrwardt  lord 

Trevor 1605 

Edvaid  Nortfaej,  esq 1701 

Sir  Simon  Haroourt,  knt  ....  1707 
Sir  James  Montagu,  knt  .    .  1706 

Sir  Simon  Haraourt,  again;  ttftenoottds 

lord  Haroourt 1710 

Sir  Edward  Northej,  knt,  again 
Nicholas  Lechmere,  esq.,  ajUneardM  lord 

Lechmere 1717 

Sir  Bobert  Kajrmond,   knt,  aftumettrda 

lord  Raymond 1720 

Sir  Philip  Yorke,  knt.,  aJUmaardt  earl  of 

Hardwicke 1723 

Sir  John  WiUes,  knt  ....  1783 
Sir  Dndley  Byder,  knt  ....  1736 
Hon.  William  Murray,  a/Unoardt  earl  of 

Mansfield 1754 

Sir  Bobert  Henley,  knt,  afterwardt  earl 

of  Northington 1766 

Sir  Charles  Pratt,  knt,  a/Urwards  lord 

Camden 1767 

Hon.  Charles  Yorke  .....  1762 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  knt,  q/ierwetrds  lord 

Orantley 1763 

Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  again;  t^ftenoarda 

lord  Morden,  and  lord  chancdlor.    See 

ChaneeOors 1766 

William  de  Grey,  a/lenoardt  lord  Wal- 

siugham 1766 

Edward  Thuxiow,  esq.,  a/terwxrds  lord 

Thurk>w 1771 


Alexander  Wedderbnme,  esq.,  a/terwarda 
lord  Loughborough  .  a.d.  1778 

James  Wallace,  esq 1780 

Lloyd  Kenyon,  esq 1782 

James  Wallace,  esq 1783 

John  Lee,  esq 1788 

Lloyd  Kenyon,  esq.,  again;   a/tenparda 

lord  Kenyon 1788 

Sir  Richard   Pepper  Arden,  a/terwarda 

lord  Alvanley 1784 

Sir  Archibald  Maedonald      ....  1788 
Sir  John  Scott,  a/tenoarda  lord  Eldon       .  1783 
Sir  J.  Mitford,  aftencarda  lord  Bedesdale  1799 
Sir  Edward  Law,  a/terwarda  lord  Ellen- 
borough       1801 

Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  (murdered  hy  BeU 
Unpkam,  May  11,  1612)    ....  1802 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott 1806 

Sir  Yickery  Gibbs 1807 

Sir  Thomas  Plumer 1812 

Sir  William  G  arrow 1818 

Sir  Samuel  Shepherd 1817 

Sir  Bobert  Gtfford,  afterwarda  lord  Giflford  1819 
Sir  John   Singleton   Copley,  q/tenoarda 

lord  Lyndhurst 1828 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell 1827 

Sir     James     Scarlett,    a/Urwarda    lord 

Abinger 1830 

Sir  Thomas  Denman,  now  lord  Denman  .  1830 

Sir  William  Home 1832 

Sir  John  Campbell 1884 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock        ....  1884 
Sir   John   Campbell,   again;   now   lord 

CampbeU    . 1886 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde     .  .     July  8,  1841 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  again  Sept  6,  1841 

Sir  William  W.  FoUett     .        .  April  17,  1844 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  July  4,  1646 

Sir   Thomas   Wilde,   again;   now   lord 

Truro,  and  lord  chancellor 
Sir  John  Jervis 

Sir  John  Bomilly,  the  present  attorney- 
general    July  11,  1860 


July  6,  1846 
July  13,  1846 


ATT  46  AUG 

ATTORNEYS.  The  number  practising  in  Edward  III/b  reign  was  under  400  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  32d  of  Henry  VI.,  1454,  a  law  reduced  the  practitioners  in 
Norfolk,  Norwich,  and  Suffolk,  from  eighty  to  fourteen,  and  restricted  their  increase. 
The  number  of  attorneys  now  practising  in  England,  or  registered,  or  retired^  is  about 
18,000.    The  number  sworn,  and  practising  or  retired  in  Ireland,  is  stated  at  2000. 

ATTRACTION.  Copernicus  described  attraction  as  an  appetence  or  appetite  which  the 
Creator  impressed  upon  all  parts  of  matter,  about  1520.  It  was  described  by  Kepler 
to  be  a  corporeal  affection  tending  to  union,  1605.  In  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  it 
is  an  original  power  which  restores  lost  motion;  a  principle  whereby  all  bodies 
mutually  tend  to  each  other. — See  Attironomy. 

AUBURN.  The  scene  of  Goldsmith's  exquisite  poem.  The  Deserted  VUlage,  now  a  decayed 
hamlet,  about  ten  miles  from  Athlone,  county  of  Westmeath,  Ireland.  Hence  Gold- 
smith is  sometimes  styled,  "  The  Poet  of  Auburn."  ''  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a 
poem  since  Pope's  time." — Dr,  Johmon.  ''It  is  one  of  those  poems  that  take  possession 
of  the  heart  and  imagination  with  irresistible  sway,  imd  cannot  satiate  by  repeated 
perusaL" — Dr,  Aikin,    Published  in  1770. 

AUCTION,  a  kind  of  sale  known  to  the  Romans.  The  first  in  Britain  was  about  1700, 
by  Elisha  Tale,  a  Governor  of  Fort  Geoi^e,  in  the  East  Indies,  of  the  goods  he  had 
brought  home  with  him.  Auction  and  sales'  tax  bogan,  1779.  Various  acts  of 
parhament  have  regulated  auctions  and  imposed  duties,  which  had,  in  some  cases, 
risen  to  five  per  cent.  Among  these  acts  were,  43,  45,  54,  55  George  IIL  and 
5  Geoi^e  IV.  By  the  act,  8  Vict.,  cap.  15  (passed  May  8,  1845),  the  duties  were 
repealed,  and  a  chaise  imposed  *'  on  the  licence  to  be  taken  out  by  all  auctioneers  in 
the  United  Elingdom,  of  101."  Certain  sales  are  now  exempt  from  being  conducted 
by  a  licensed  auctioneer,  such  as  goods  and  chattels  under  a  distress  for  rent,  and 
sales  under  the  provisions  of  the  Small-Debts'  acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. — 
Statutes  al  large. 

AUERSTADT,  BATTLE  of.  In  this  most  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  French  and 
Prussian  armies,  they  were  commanded  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  Napoleon 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Prussians  were  routed  on  evexy  side,  and  lost  200 
pieces  of  cannon,  thirty  standards,  and  28,000  prisoners,  leaving  30,000  slain  upon  the 
fields  Oct.  14,  1806.  The  Frendi  emperor  immediately  afterwards  entered  Berlin, 
from  whence  he  issued  his  memorable  Berlin  decree.    See  Berlin  Decree. 

AUGHRDi,  BATTLE  op,  near  Athlone,  in  Ireland,  between  the  Irish,  headed  by  the 
French  general,  St.  Ruth,  and  the  English,  imder  general  Ginckel,  when  the  former 
lost  7000  men,  the  latter  only  600  killed,  and  960  wounded.  St  Ruth  was  slain. 
This  engagement  proved  decisively  fatal  to  the  interests  of  James  II.  in  Ireland. 
Ginckel  was  immediately  after  created  earl  of  Athlone;  fought  July  12,  1691,  The 
ball  by  which  St.  Ruth  was  killed  is  still  preserved,  suspended  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin. 

AUGMENTATION  of  POOR  LIVINGS'  OFFICE  was  estabUshed  3  Anne,  1704.  As 
many  as  5597  poor  clerical  livings  of  under  102.  and  not  exceeding  502.  per  annum, 
were  found  by  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  Anne  capable  of  augmentation,  by 
means  of  the  bounty  then  established  by  parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
clergy. — Chalmers. 

AUGMENTATION  COURT.  At  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  institutions  of 
England,  Henry  VIIL  erected  this  court,  whose  business  it  was  to  increase  the  royal 
revenues  by  adding  those  of  the  various  monasteries  thereto,  1534. — Pardon. 

AUGSBURG,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  Imperialists  and  the  French  army,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Moreau,  who  obtained  a  victory  so  decisive  in  its  consequences,  that 
Augsbmig  and  Munich  were  opened  to  him ;  fought  August  24, 1796.  Moreau,  Sept  2, 
following,  again  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the  Inn ;  and  again,  Sept  7,  at  Mainburg. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  of  FAITH.  The  confession  or  articles  of  faith  drawn  up  at 
Augsburg  by  Melancthon,  and  by  him  and  Luther  presented  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  1530.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  twenty-one  articles,  and 
the  second  of  seven,  directly  opposed  to  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  his  son,  and  several  other  princes  of  Grermany,  signed 
this  confession,  which  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  in  tiie  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
Augsburg,  and  hence  is  called  the  Confession  of  Augsbui^g. 

AUGJSBURG,  LEAGUE  of.  A  memorable  treaty  concluded  between  Holland  and  other 
European  powers,  which  had  for  its  object  the  causing  the  treaties  of  Munster  and 
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IHmeguen  to  be  respected,  1686.  See  MmiuUr  and  iVtiMi^iieNi.  Many  of  the  important 
diets  of  the  empire  h&ye  been  held  in  Augsbui^.  So  early  as  a.d.  952,  a  council  here 
confirmed  the  order  for  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood ;  and  in  1555,  here  was  signed 
the  celebrated  treaty,  by  which  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  Germany. 

AUGURT.  Husbandry  was  in  part  regulated  by  the  coming  or  going  of  birds,  long 
before  the  time  of  Hesiod.  Augurs  instituted  at  Rome,  with  veetals  and  several 
orders  of  the  priesthood,  by  Numa»  710  B.C.  There  was  a  community  of  them, 
appointed  to  foretell  events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  circumstances.  The 
king  Gar,  from  whom  Caria  in  Asia  Minor  is  named,  was  the  inventor  of  augury  by 
birds. — Foitiitf.  The  augurs  of  Rome  drew  omens  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  and  chirping  and  flight  of  birds,  and  various  strange  casualties. — X«vy. 

AUGUST.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Augustus 
CBBsar,  from  whom  it  was  named  in  the  year  8  B.C.,  because  in  this  month  he  was 
bom,  was  created  consul,  or  chief  magistrate,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  subdued 
Egypt  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  an  end  of  the  civil  ware.  It  was  previously 
called  Sextilis,  or  the  sixth  from  March. 

AULIC  COUNCIL.  A  sovereign  court  in  G^ermany,  established  by  the  emperor 
MariTnilian  L,  in  1506,  being  one  of  two  courts,  the  first  called  the  Imperial  Chamber, 
formerly  held  at  Spires,  aud  afterwards  at  Wetzlar,  and  the  other  the  Aulic  Council, 
at  Vienna.  These  courts  having  concurrent  jurisdiction,  were  instituted  for  appeals 
in  particular  cases  from  the  courts  of  the  Germanic  states. 

AURIFLAMMA,  oa  ORIFLAMME.  The  holy  and  golden  national  banner  so  often 
mentioned  in  French  history  :  it  was  a  costly  standard  that  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  and  was  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  that  saints  a.d.  1140.  Louis  le  Gros 
was  the  first  king  who  took  this  standard  from  the  abbey,  to  battle. — HenauJU.  At 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  1415,  the  auriflamme  appeared  for  the  last  time. — TUlet.  It 
IS  said,  however,  that  Louis  XI.  also  took  the  auriflamme  to  battle  in  1465. — MS. 
Chronology  of  Fnmce.    See  Banner. 

AURORA  BOREALIS,  o&  NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  This  sublime  phenomenon,  though 
rarely  seen  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  is  almost  constant  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions,  covering  the  whole  heavens,  and  eclipsing  by  its  splendour  the  stars  and  planets. 
Memorable  appearance  of  the  aurora  borealis,  when  it  extended  from  the  west  of 
Ireland  to  the  confines  of  Russia,  March,  1716.  It  overspread  the  whole  horison  in 
the  lat.  of  57^  N.  in  one  continued  fixed  haze  of  a  dismal  red  during  the  whole  night, 
by  which  many  people  were  much  terrified,  Nov.  1765.  The  electricity  of  the 
aurora  borealis  was  discovered  at  Jena  in  1769.  Mr.  Forster,  the  companion  of 
Captain  Cook,  saw  the  aurora  borealis  in  58°  S.  lat. ;  it  had  been  previou^y  matter 
of  doubt  whether  it  ever  appeared  in  the  southern  hemisphere. — Butler. 

AURORA  FRIGATK  On  board  of  this  ship  there  sailed  a  number  of  persons,  many  of 
them  of  great  consideration  and  wealth,  proceeding  from  England  and  Ireland  to  the 
East  Indies;  but  after  leaving  the  British  shore  they  were  never  heard  of,  1771. 

AUSTERLITZ,  BATTLE  or,  between  the  French  and  Austrian  armies,  gained  by  the 
former.  Three  emperors  commanded  at  this  battle,  Alexander  of  Russia,  Francis  of 
Austria,  and  Napoleon  of  France.  The  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  40,000  on  the 
side  of  the  allies,  who  lost,  besides,  forty  standards,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many 
thousands  of  prisonera  This  decisive  victory  of  the  French  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  whi<^  was  signed  Dec  26,  same  year.  The  battle  was  fought  Dea  2, 1805. 
See  PreMbturg. 

AUSTRALASIA  The  fifth  great  division  of  the  world.  It  includes  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  New  Gimiea,  New  Britain,  New  Zealand,  ftc.,  mostly  discovered 
within  two  centuries.  Of  a  population  of  twenty-two  millions,  the  native  inhabitants 
are  not  supposed  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  Several  settlements  from  Europe 
have  been  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Act  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  Western  Australia,  10  Qeo.  lY.,  1829.  Act  to  erect  South  Australia 
into  a  British  province,  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  1834.  New  acts,  5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  1835,  and 
5  &  6  Vict,  1842.  Several  companies  and  institutions  connected  with  Australasia 
have  lately  been  formed  in  London. 

AUSTRIA,  anciently  the  Belgic  Gaul  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  from  Hungaiy  and 
annexed  to  Germany,  when  it  received  its  present  name,  about  a.d.  1040.  This  was 
after  Charlemagne  bad  re-establicdied  the  Western  Empire,  Austria  being  a  part  of 
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what  was  called  Eastern  France,  which  its  name  in  the  German  langoage  implies. 
The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Austria  (see  Haptibv/rg)  have  been  emperors  of  Glermany 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years :  in  1804  tiiey  relinquished  the  title,  and  became 
hereditary  emperors  of  Austria  only.    For  the  succession  of  the  emperors,  see  Ckrtnany, 


Bodolpb,  count  of  Hftpsbarg,  seizes  Aus- 
tria from  Bohemia,  and  makes  himself 
arch-duke         .  ...  a.d.  1273 

Revolt  of  Switzerland  from  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  the  reign  of  Albert  I.  .       .  1907 

Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  sucoeeds  to 
three  crowns, — the  imperial,  and  those 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  his  family 
(of  which  the  male  line  was  extinct  in 
1740,]  still  possess  the  empire  .  14S8 

Burgundy  accrues  to  Austria  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of 
thatprovinoe 1477 

Also  Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  I. 
of  Austria  with  the  heiress  of  Aragon 
and  Castile 1486 

Charles  V-  reigning  over  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Bohemia,  Hungary,  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  their  dependencies, 
abdicates,  and  retires  fh)m  the  world, 
leaying  bis  German  dominions  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  and  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip  II. — Bee 
Sp<iin       .        >       .  .        .        •  1667 

The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  being 
opposed  by  the  house  of  Austria,  call  in 
the  aid  of  GustavuB  A  dolphus  of  Sweden, 
and  this  leads  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  1648 

Leopold  I.  reigns.— (See  Gifrmany)  .       .  1668 

Death  of  Charles  VJ^  the  last  sovereign, 
in  the  male  line,  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg 1740 

Accession  of  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  marries  the  celebrated  queen  of 


Hungary,  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  Charles  VI.  aj>.  1745 

Beign  of  Joseph  II 1766 

Religious  toleration  granted      .       .       .  1776 
The  emperor  controls  the  pope     .       .    .  1782 

Reign  of  Leopold  II 1700 

Reign  of  Francis  II 1799 

Austria  becomes  a  distinct  empire,  and 
Francis  II.  of  Germany  takes  the  title 
of  I.  of  Austria     .  Aug.  9,  1804 

The  emperor  issues  his  declaration  against 

France  .....        Aug.  6,  1806 
Napoleon,  after  many  Tictories,  enters 

Vienna  ....  Nov.  14,  1806 
Vienna  evacuated  by  the  French,  Jan.  12,  1806 
They  again  capture  it  May  18, 1808 
But  restore  it  at  the  peace  Oct.  24,  1808 
Napoleon  marries  the  arch-duchess  Ma- 
ria Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror       April  1,  1810 

Congress  at  Vienna     .  .    Oct.  2,  1814 

Treaty  of  Vienna  .     Feb.  26,  1816 

I-  and 


Death  of  Francis  I.,  and  accession  of 
Ferdinand     ....    March  2,  1836 

New  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
signed July  8,  1838 

Ferdinand  is  crowned  with  great  splen- 
dour at  Milan  .  Sept.  6,  1838 

He  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  nephew, 
Francis-Joseph,  the  now  emperor,  Dec.  2,  1848 

[For  the  late  warlike  demonstrations  in 
Italy  and  Hungary,  see  those  countries, 
respectively.] 

(See  also  Gtnnany,  VietmOy  Ac.) 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  Francis  ceased 
to  be  emperor  of  Germany,  as  mentioned  above,  and  became  hereditary  emperor  of 
Austria,  under  the  title  of  Francis  I.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  in  1815,  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  declared  hereditary  head  of 
that  body. 

AUTHORS.    For  the  laws  securing  copyright,  see  Copyright  and  Literary  Property, 

AUTO  DA  FE.  See  Inquisition.  The  punishment,  often  by  burning  alive,  of  a  heretic. 
This  is  called  an  act  of  faith,  and  is  coeval  with  the  Inquisition ;  and  since  its  first 
practice  in  a.d.  120S,  more  than  100,000  victims  have  been  sacrificed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  inquisitions  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the  burning  pile. 
One  of  the  last  executions  of  this  kind  was  at  Goa,  where,  for  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
religion  (!)  and  in  vindication  of  the  Roman  Catholic  £aith,  twenty  sufierers  perished 
in  the  flames,  1787.     These  horrible  sacrifices  have  ceased  in  Spain. — Athe, 

AUTOMATON  FIGURES,  OB  ANDROIDES.  They  are  made  to  perform  human  actions, 
and  are  of  early  invention.  Archjrtas'  flying  dove  was  formed  about  400  aa  Friar 
Bacon  made  a  brazen  head  that  could  sp^,  a.d.  1264.  Albertus  Magnus  spent  thirty 
years  in  making  another.  A  coach  and  two  horses,  with  a  footman,  a  page,  a  lady 
inside,  were  mside  by  Camus,  for  Louis  XIY.  when  a  child ;  the  horses  and  figures 
moved  naturally,  variously  and  perfectly,  1649.  Yaucanson  made  an  artificial  duck, 
which  performed  every  fanction  of  a  real  one,  even  an  imperfect  digestion,  eating, 
drinking,  and  quacking.  Yaucanson  also  made  a  flute-player,  1738.  The  writing 
androides,  exhibited  in  1769,  was  a  pentograph  worked  by  a  confederate  out  of  sight; 
so  were  also  the  automaton  chess-player,  exhibited  the  same  year,  and  "the  invisible 
girl,"  exhibited  in  1800. 

"AV£  MARIA/"  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Yirgin.— Xtiite  i.  26,  27,  28. 
A  formula  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  church,  ordered  by  pope  John  XXII.  in  the 
fourteenth  century. — Butler.  This  prayer  to  the  Virgin  is  repeated  in  Roman  Catholic 
coimtries  daily  at  the  ringing  of  the  matin  and  the  vesper  belL — Athe,  Although 
of  universal  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  it  can  be  traced  no  higher  than 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Vicentius  Ferrerius  used  it  before  his 
discourses. — Jiingham, 
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AVIGNON,  ceded  by  Philip  III.  of  France  to  the  pope  in  1273.  The  papal  seat  was 
remoTed  for  seventy  years  to  Avignon,  in  1308.  It  was  seised  several  times  by  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  taken  from  the  pope  m  1769,  but  was  restored  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits,  1773.  Declared  to  belong  to  Fiance  by  the  National  Assembly, 
1791.  Horrible  massacres  in  October  of  that  year.  Continued  to  France  by  the 
Congress  of  sovereigns,  in  1815. 

AXE,  WEDGE,  WIMBLE,  ftc.  These  instruments,  with  the  lever,  and  various  others 
of  a  coarse  construction,  and  still  in  common  use,  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
DiBdalus,  an  artificer  of  Athens,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  masts  and 
sails  for  ships,  1240  b.c. 

A  YDE,  OB  AIDE  The  tax  paid  by  the  vassal  to  the  chief  lord  upon  urgent  occasions. 
In  France  and  England  an  adde  was  due  for  knighting  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  was 
demanded  by  PhUip  the  Fair,  in  1313.  This  aide  being  due  upon  the  birth  of  a 
prince,  it  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  that, 
for  the  ease  of  the  subj^ct^  it  should  not  be  levied  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
In  England,  Normandy,  and  elsewhere,  an  aide  was  exacted  for  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  eldest  daughter ;  but  by  the  above  statute  it  could  not  be  demanded,  ui  this 
country,  until  her  seventh  year.  In  feudal  tenures,  there  was  an  aide  for  ransoming 
the  chief  lord ;  so  when  our  Richard  L  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  an  aide  was  enforced  of  20f.  upon  every  knight's  fee,  to  redeem  him. 

AZORES,  OB  WESTERN  ISLES,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Atalantis.  They 
were  discovei^  by  Vandenbuiig,  a.d.  1439 ;  and  were  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1448.  Martin  Behem  fotmd  one  of  them  covered  with  beech-trees,  and  he  called  it 
therefore  Fayal;  another  abounding  in  sweet  flowers,  and  he  therefore  called  it 
Fiorett ;  and  all  fuU  of  hawks,  and  he  therefore  named  them  the  Azores.  A  violent 
concussion  of  the  earth  took  place  here  for  twelve  days,  in  1591.  A  devastating 
earthquake,  in  1757.  Here  are  fountains  of  boiling  water.  A  volcano  at  St.  Geoi^'s 
destroyed  the  town  of  Ursulina,  May,  1808 ;  and  in  1811,  a  volcano  appeared  near 
St.  Michael's,  in  the  sea,  where  the  water  was  eighty  fathoms  deep.  An  island  called 
Sabrina  gradually  disappeared,  Dec  1812. 
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BABEL,  THE  TOWER  of,  built  by  Noah's  posterity,  2247  B.a  The  temple  of  Belus, 
originally  this  celebrated  tower,  was  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world ;  it  had  lofty 
spires,  aud  was  enriched  with  many  statues  of  gold,  one  of  them  forty  feet  high. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  temple  was  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Belus  (the  Nimrod  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures),  who  was  deified  after  death ;  and  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
was  a  magnificent  bed,  whither  the  priests  daily  conducted  a  feznale,  who,  as  they 
pretended,  was  there  honoured  with  the  company  of  the  god. — Blair. 

BABINGTONS  CONSPIRACY,  formed  in  the  cause  of  Mary  against  Elizabeth,  for 
which  the  chief  conspirator,  with  thirteen  others,  suffered  death.  Babington  was  a 
gentieman  of  Derbyshire,  and  he  associated  with  persons  of  his  own  persuasion  (the 
Roman  Catholic),  with  a  design  to  assassinate  the  queen,  and  deliver  Mary.  He  seems 
to  have  been  principally  induced  to  this  rash  conspiracy  by  a  romantic  hope  that 
Mary,  in  gratitude,  would  accept  of  him  as  a  husband,  1586. 

BABYLON,  EMPIRE  op,  founded  by  Belus,  supposed  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  son  of  Chus,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  2245  B.C. — Lenglet.  Ninus  of  Assyria 
seized  on  Babylon,  and  established  what  was  properly  the  Ass3^an  empire,  by 
uniting  the  two  sovereignties,  2059  B.O.  According  to  Eusebius  this  empire  existed 
1240  years;  according  to  Justin,  1300  years;  according  to  Herodotus  500  or  600 
years.  Of  these  opinions  Blair  has  adopted  the  first,  which  calculates  from  the 
foundation  of  the  empire  by  Ninus,  b.o.  2059,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
who  was  dethroned  by  his  generals,  and  his  kingdom  divided  into  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Median  kingdoms,  820  B.C. — See  Assyria. 


The  tower  of  Babel  balU   .  .  b.c.  2247 

The  kingdom  of  Babylon  begins  .  .  .  2246 
Ashnr  bnilds  a  dty,  aftenraida  called 

Nineveh 2246 

The  astnnKnnical  obaenrations  are  begnn 

at  Babylon  by  the  ChaldeanB.— £Iatr; 

Lenglet 8234 

Belna,  king  of  Assyria,  extends  his  empire 


over  the  neighbouring  states,  defeats 
the  Babylonians,  and  makes  them  tri- 
hatajy. —Uther        .  ,        .  bx!.  2124 

Ninas,  son  of  Belus,  reigns  in  Assyria,  and 
names  his  capital  after  himself,  Nineveh. 

—Lenglet 2069 

Babylon  taken  by  Ninns    ....  2069 
The  Assyrian  empire  ends  .    .    830 
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BABYLON,  EMPIRE  of,  continued. 

Belesis  govems  in  Babylon       .       .  BjO.  706 
Babylon  taken  by  Esar-haddon            .    .  680 
Nabopolasser  assames  theUtleofkinff    .  626 
TTbis  is  the  Nebuchodonosor  of  TobitJ 
MebuohadneiEzar  makes  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  Syria    .        .        . '      .        .    .  606 


He  invades  Judea. — Blair 

He  returns  to  Babylon  with  the  spoils 

of  Jerusalem. — BUtir ;  Ltnglet  .        .    . 
Daniel  interpret  the  king's  dream  of  the 

golden-headed  image. — Daudd,  ii. . 
Mebuchadnossar  goes  a  third  time  against 

Jerusalem,  takes  it,  and  destroys  the 

temple.— i?<a«r;  U*her  .  688  to 

The  golden  image  set  im>,  and  Shadraoh, 

Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  thrown  into 
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the  fdmaoe  for  refusing  to  worship  it — 

Danielj  iii dx:.    570 

Daniel  interprets  the  king's  second  dream, 

and   Nebuchadnezsar  is  driyen   from 

among  men. — Daniel,  iv 569 

Nebuchadnezzar  reooyers  his  reason  and 

his  throne 662 

He  dies  about  a  year  after  .  ...  661 
Babylon  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Peraians, 

under  Gyrus 638 

Daniel  thrown  Into  the  lion's  den. — 

Daniel,  Yi 687 

[The  history  of  Susannah,  as  recorded  in 

the  Apocrypha,   may   slso   be  placed 

aboat  this  tlme.J 


The  city  of  Babylon  was,  anciently,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world ;  and  in  later 
times  fiunoua  for  the  empire  eetablished  under  the  Seleuddso.  Its  greatness  was  so 
reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  that  Pliny  says,  in  his  time  it  was  but  a  desolate 
wilderness ;  and  at  present  the  place  where  it  stood  is  scarcely  known  to  trayellers. 
— RoUiaCs  Ancient  BisL 

BABYLON,  HANGING  GARDENS  of.  They  were  of  a  square  form,  and  in  terraces 
one  above  another  until  they  rose  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  ascent  being 
from  terrace  to  terrace  by  steps.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  raised 
on  other  arches ;  and  on  the  top  were  flat  stones  closely  cemented  together  with 
plaster  of  bitumen,  and  that  coY^ed  with  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould 
of  the  garden,  where  there  were  large  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  with  various  sorts  of 
vegetables.  There  were  five  of  these  gardens,  each  containing  about  foMi  English 
acres,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. — StraJbo  ;  JHodonu. 

BACCHANALIA.  Games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They  arose  in  Egjpt,  and 
were  brought  into  Greece  by  Melampus,  and  were  there  called  Dumyna,  about  1415 
B.O. — Diodortu,  They  were  celebrated  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  BacckanalicL 
The  priests  of  the  drunken  revelries  and  feasts  of  Bacchus  were  called  Bacchanals^ 
and  were  crowned  with  ivy  and  sprigs  of  vine,  and  carried  in  their  hands  stafis 
wreathed  with  the  same  emblems. 

BACHELORS.  The  Roman  censors  frequently  imposed  fines  on  unmarried  men ;  and 
men  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry.  The  Spartan  women  at  certain  games  laid 
hold  of  old  bachelors,  dragged  them  round  their  altars,  and  inflicted  on  them  various 
marks  of  infamv  and  disgrace. —  Voedua.  After  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  tax  was 
laid  upon  bachelors  in  England,  121.  lOs.  for  a  duke,  and  for  a  common  person,  one 
shilling,  7  WILL  III.,  1695.  Bachelors  were  subjected  to  a  double  tax  on  their 
male  and  female  servants,  in  1785. 

BACKGAMMON.  Palamedes  of  Greece  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  game  (decidedly 
one  of  the  oldest  known  to  our  times),  about  1224  ro.  It  is  stated  by  9ome  to  have 
been  invented  in  Wales  in  the  period  preceding  the  Conquest. — Henry, 

BADAJOS,  SIEGE  of.  This  important  barrier  fortress  had  surrendered  to  the  French, 
March  11, 1811,  and  was  invested  by  the  British  under  lord  Wellington  on  March 
18, 1812,  and  stormed  and  taken  on  April  6,  following.  This  victory  was  not  only 
a  glorioiis  military  achievement  in  itself,  but  it  obliged  the  French,  who  had  entered 
Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  plimder,  to  commence  a  precipitate  retreat  from  that 
kingdom. 

BADEN,  HOUSE  of,  descended  from  Herman,  son  of  Berthold  L,  duke  of  Zahringen, 
who  died  a.d.  1074.  From  Christopher,  who  united  the  branches  of  Hochbeig  and 
Baden,  and  died  in  1527,  proceed  the  branches  of  Baden-Baden,  and  Baden-Dourlach. 
This  family  makes  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Germany,  and  is  allied 
to  all  the  principal  families  in  the  empire. 

BADEN,  TREATY  of,  between  France  and  the  emperor,  when  Landau  was  ceded  to 
the  fortner,  Sept.  7,  1714.  Baden  was  formerly  a  margravate ;  it  was  erected  into  a 
grand  duchy,  as  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  in  1806.  Its  territorial 
acquisitions  by  its  alliances  with  France  were  guaranteed  by  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
in  1815. 

BAFFIN'S-BAY.  Discovered  by  William  Baffin,  an  Englishman,  m  1616.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  discoveiy  were  much  doubted  until  the  expeditions  of  Roes  and 
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Fbny  proYed  that  BafiSn  was  Bubfltantially  accuivte  in  his  statement    These  voyagers 
returned  home  in  1818.    See  article  Notih  West  Pauoffe, 

BAGDAD,  built  by  Almansor,  and  made  Uie  seat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  a.d.  762 

taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  a  period  put  to  the  Saracen  rule,  1258.    It  has  since  been 
often  taken  by  the  PersianB,  and  from  them  again  by  the  Tark& — Blair, 

BAGPIPE.  This  instrument  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  peculiar  to  Ireland  and  Scotland ; 
but  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  as,  on  a  piece  of  Grecian  sculpture  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  now  in  Borne,  is  represented  a  bagpiper  dressed  like  a  modem 
highlander.    Nero  is  said  to  have  played  upon  a  ba^^ipe,  A.D.  61. 

BAHAMA  ISLES.  These  were  the  first  points  of  discoyery  by  Colmnbus.  Sen  Salvador 
was  seen  by  this  great  navigator  on  the  night  of  the  11th  October,  1492. — ^The 
Bahainas  w^e  not  known  to  the  English  tiU  1667,  when  captain  Seyle  was  driven 
among  them  on  his  voyage  to  Carolina.  Seized  for  the  crown  of  England,  1718,  when 
the  pirates  who  inhabited  them  surrendered  to  captain  Bogers. 

BATTi.  By  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  Conquest,  all  felonies  were 
bailable,  till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute ;  and  by  Uie  8  Edward  L  the  power  of 
bailing  in  treason,  and  in  divers  instances  of  felony,  was  taken  away,  1274.  Bidl  was 
further  regulated,  23  Henry  YI.,  2  Philip  and  lUry,  and  in  later  reigns.  Bail  is 
now  accepted  in  all  cases,  those  of  felony  excepted ;  and  in  oases  wherein  a  magistrate 
nouses  bful,  it  may  be  granted  by  a  judg& 

BAILIFFS,  OB  SHERIFFS,  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  orisin.  London  had  its  thire-reve 
prior  to  the  Conquest,  and  this  officer  was  generaUy  appointed  for  counties  in 
England  in  1079.  Sheriflis  were  appointed  in  Dublin  imder  the  name  of  bailiffs,  in 
1308 ;  and  the  name  was  changed  to  sheriS;  1548.  There  are  still  some  plaM^es 
where  the  chief  magistrate  is  called  bailiff,  as  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster.  The 
term  Bwm-badUff  is  a  coiruption  of  bound-bailiff,  every  bailiff  being  obliged  to  enter 
into  bonds  of  security  for  his  good  behaviour. — Bladctime, 

BAIZE.  This  species  of  coarse  woollen  manu&cture  was  brought  into  England  by  some 
Fleming  or  Ihitch  emigrants  who  settled  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  about  the  year  1660.  It  has  flourished  in  this  quarter  ever  since.  These 
emigrants  had  peculiar  privileges  granted  them  by  act  of  parliament,  12  Charles  IL 
The  trade  is  under  the  control  of  a  corporation  called  the  governors  of  the  Dutch 
Baize-hall,  who  examine  the  doth  previous  to  sale. — Andenon, 

BALANCE  OF  POWJfiK»  to  assure  the  independency  and  int^^ty  of  states,  and  control 
ambition ;  the  principle  is  said  to  be  a  discovery  of  the  Itfldian  politicians  of  the 
fifteenth  oentu^,  on  the  invasion  of  Charles  Vni.  of  Fnnoe.-^Aobertson.  By  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  was  first  recognised  by  treaty, 
Oct  24, 1648. 

BALKAN,  PASSAGE  ov  ths.  This  adventurous  experiment  was  deemed  impracticable 
by  a  hostile  army,  until  effected  by  the  Russian  army  under  Diebitsch,  whose  march 
through  the  Balkan  mountains  is  a  memorable  achievement  of  the  late  great  Russian 
and  Turkish  war :  the  passage  was  completed  July  26, 1829.  An  armistice  was  the 
consequence ;  and  a  treaty  <^  peace  was  signed  at  Adrianople,  Sept.  14  following. 

BALLADS.  They  may  be  traced  in  British  history  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Turner. 
Andhelme,  who  died  A.i>.  709,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  introduced  ballads  into 
England.  "The  harp  was  sent  round,  and  those  might  sing  who  could." — Bede. 
Alfred  song  ballads. — Mabasbwry,  Canute  composed  one. — Timer.  Minstrels  were 
protected  by  a  charter  of  Edward  lY. ;  but  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  they  were  made 
puidshable  among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  boggars. — Viner, 

BALLADS,  NATIONAL.  "  Give  me  the  writing  of  the  ballads,  and  you  may  make  the 
laws." — Fletdier  qf  StUUnm,  A  British  statesman  has  said,  '*  Give  me  the  writing  of 
the  ballads  of  the  country,  and  while  I  place  at  your  command  every  other  species  of 
composition,  I  will  fix  public  opinion,  and  rule  public  feeling,  and  sway  the  popular 
sentzmoit)  more  powerfiUly  than  all  your  writers,  political  and  moral,  can  do  by  any 
other  agency  or  influence."  The  beautiful  and  frequently  touching  ballads  of  Dibdin, 
particularly  those  of  the  sea,  inspired  many  a  brave  defender  of  his  country  in  the 
hie  war;  Dibdin  died  Jan.  20, 1883. 

BALLEZTSL  They  arose  in  the  meretricious  taste  of  the  Italian  courts.  One  perfonned  at 
the  interview  between  our  Henir  VIII.  and  Francis  L  of  Fruice,  in  the  Field  of  the 
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Cloth  of  Gold,  1520. — OtdceiardinL  In  the  next  century,  they  reached  the  summit 
of  their  glory,  in  the  splendid  pomps  at  the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  Lorraine ;  and 
their  most  zealous  patron,  Louis  XIY.,  bore  a  part  in  one,  1664. 

BALLOON.  Galien  of  Avignon  wrote  on  aerostation,  in  1765.  Dr.  Black  gave  the  hint 
as  to  hydrogen,  in  1767.  A  baJloon  was  constructed  in  France  by  MM.  Montgolfier, 
in  1783,  when  Rozier  and  the  marquis  d'Arlandes  ascended  at  Paris.  Pil&tre  Desrozier 
and  M.  Romain  perished  in  an  attempted  voyage  from  Boulogne  to  England,  the 
balloon  having  taken  fire,  June  14, 1785.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the  French  made 
use  of  a  balloon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  army,  and  convey  ihe  observations  by 
telegraph,  June  17, 1794.  Qamerin  ascended  in  a  bklloon  to  the  height  of  4000  feet, 
and  descended  by  a  parachute.  Sept  21, 1802.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  at  Paris  to  the 
height  of  23,000  feet,  Sept.  6, 1804.  Madame  Blanchard  ascended  from  Tivoli  at 
night,  and  the  balloon,  being  surrounded  by  fireworks,  took  fire,  and  she  was  preci- 
pitated to  the  ground  and  kUled,  July  6,  1819. 

BALLOON,  IN  ENGLAND.  The  first  attempt  to  navigate  the  atmosphere  in  England 
in  a  balloon  was  by  signer  Lunardi,  who  ascended  from  Moorfields,  Sept.  16,  1784. 
Blanchard  and  Jeffries  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  1785.  Mr.  Arnold  went  up 
from  St.  George's-fields,  and  fell  into  the  Thames ;  and  msgor  Money  ascended  from 
Norwidh,  and  fell  into  the  North  Sea,  but  was  saved  by  a  revenue  cutter.  The  first 
ascent  from  Ireland  was  from  Banelagh-gardens,  Dublin,  in  1785.  Sadler,  who  made 
many  previous  expeditions  in  England,  fell  into  the  sea  near  Holyhead,  but  was  taken 
up,  Oct  9, 1812.  Sadler,  jun.,  was  killed,  felling  from  a  balloon,  in  1825.  Mr.  Cocking 
ascended  from  Yauxhall ;  the  parachute,  in  its  descent  from  the  balloon,  collapsed,  and 
he  was  thrown  out  and  killed,  July  24, 1837.  Green  and  otheiB  have  made  repeated 
ascents,  to  the  present  time,  1850. 

BALLOON,  The  NASSAU.  The  great  Nassau  balloon,  of  immense  dimensions,  and 
which  had  for  some  tune  previously  been  exhibited  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  in 
repeated  ascents  from  Yauxhall-gaidens,  started  from  that  place  on  an  experimental 
voyage,  having  three  individuals  in  the,  car,  and,  after  having  been  eighteen  hours  in 
the  air,  descended  at  Wielbuig,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  Nov.  7, 1836. 

BALLOONS.  EQUESTRIAN  ASCENTS.  Mr.  Green  affirms  that  he  ascended  from 
London,  on  a  horse  attached  to  a  balloon,  in  May,  1828 ;  though  few  persons  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  experiment  was  made.  He  performed  a  feat  of  this  kind,  however, 
from  Yauxhall-gardens,  in  July,  1850;  his  "steed"  being  a  very  diminutive  pony. 
To  M.  Poitevin,  of  Paris,  appears  to  belong  the  ''honour"  of  this  species  of  aerostation : 
he  ascended  on  a  horse,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  capital,  about  the  time  just  mentioned. 
Lieut  Gale,  an  Englishman,  made  an  ascent  from  the  Hippodrome  of  Yincennes,  near 
Bordeaux,  Sept.  8,  1850.  On  descending,  and  detaching  tiie  animal  from  the  baJloon, 
the  people  who  held  its  ropes,  from  some  misconception  prematurely  let  them  go, 
and  the  imfortunate  aeronaut  was  rapidly  borne  in  the  air  before  he  was  quite  ready 
to  resume  his  voyage.  He  was  found  next  morning  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  field  a  mile 
from  where  the  balloon  was  found. 

BALLINAHINCH,  BATTLE  of,  a  sanguinaxy  engagement  on  the  estate  of  the  earl  of 
Moira,  between  a  lai^e  body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  and  the  British  troops,  June  18, 
1798.  In  this  battle  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  royal  army 
Bufibred  very  severely. 

BALTIC  EXPEDITION.  This  was  also  called  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  the  Danish 
expedition,  &c.  There  were  two :  in  the  first  exp^tion,  under  lord  Nelson  and 
admiral  Parker,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  and  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  Danish  fieet 
were  taken  or  destroyed,  April  2,  1801.— See  Armed  NeuiraUty.  In  the  second 
expedition,  under  admiral  Gambler  and  lord  Cathcart,  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen 
fr^tes,  and  thirty-one  brigs  and  gun-boats  surrendered  to  the  British,  July  26,  1807. 

BALTDIOBE,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  army  under  general  Ross  and  the 
Americans ;  the  British  in  making  an  attack  upon  the  town  were  unsucoeesfrd,  and 
after  a  desperate  engagement  were  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  the  gallant  general  who 
led  the  enterprise  was  killed.  Sept  12, 1814. 

BAND  OF  GENTLEMEN  PENSIONERS,  a  court  retinue  instituted  by  Henry  YIIL, 
1509.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  their  first  captain. — Salmon,  This  retinue 
now  bears  the  more  suitable  name  of  the  '  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen^it-armfl.'' 
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BANDON,  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  in  1610.  The  walls  having  been  demolished 
hj  the  Irish  then  in  arms,  the  catholics  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  town ;  and  the 
following  words,  which  were  set  up  in  1689,  by  the  inhabitants — 

"  A  Ta^  a  Jew,  or  Atheist— may  enter  here,  hat  not  %  papUt,** 

are  memorable  as  an  interdict  long  blazoned  on  its  gates. — AmidU  of  Muntter.    The 
catholics  in  derision  and  humour  added,  in  chalk,  the  following  couplet : — 

"  Whosoe'er  wrote  these  words,  he  wrote  them  well : 
The  same  are  written  on  the  gates  ofhelL"— Aim^f  AnnaU, 

BANGALORE,  SIEOE  of,  commenced  by  the  British  under  lord  Comwallis,  March  6, 
and  the  town  taken  by  storm,  March  21, 1791.  Bangalore  was  restored  to  Tippoo  in 
1792,  when  he  destroyed  the  strong  fort,  deemed  the  bulwark  of  Mysore. 

BAN€K)R.  Here  was  one  of  the  earliest  monastic  institutions  in  Britain,  and  its  monks 
were  mercilessly  murdered  by  the  Banes ;  its  bishoprick  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  its 
founder  is  unknown ;  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel,  who  was  a  bishop,  anno 
516.  Owen  Glendower  greatly  defiioed  the  cathedral;  but  a  more  cruel  ravager 
than  be,  the  bishop  Bulkely,  alienated  many  of  the  lands,  and  even  sold  the  bells  of 
the  church,  1553.  The  see  is  valued  va.  the  king's  books  at  1812,  16«.  Ad.  An  order 
in  council,  directing  that  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  be  united  on  the  next 
vacancy  ia  either,  was  issued,  Oct.,  1838;  but  this  order  was  rescinded  by  the  act 
10  Vict,  1846.    See  SU  Asaph. 

BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY.  Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  preached  a  sermon 
before  George  I.,  March  31, 1717,  from  the  text  "ify  kingdom  it  not  of  this  world,**  in 
which  he  descanted  on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Chnst,  and  maintained  that  our 
Saviour  could  not  be  represented  by  a  visible  head  on  earth.  He  thereby  drew  upon 
himself  the  indignation  of  almost  all  the  clexgy,  and  occasioned  the  &mous  Bangorian 
controversy;  a  contest  which  ended  in  the  utter  confusion  of  his  enemies. — Stede. 

BANK  The  first  established  was  in  Italy,  a.d.  808,  by  the  Lombard  Jews,  of  whom  some 
settled  in  Lombard-street,  London,  where  many  bfuikers  still  reside.  The  name  bank 
is  derived  from  baneo,  a  bench,  which  was  erected  in  the  market-place  for  the  exchange 
of  money.  The  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  was  anciently  the  depositary  for 
merchants'  cash,  imtil  Charles  L  laid  his  hands  upon  the  money,  and  destroyed  the 
credit  of  the  mint^  in  1640.  The  traders  were  thus  driven  to  some  other  place  of 
security  for  their  gold,  which,  when  kept  at  home,  their  apprentices  frequently 
absconded  with  to  ti^e  army.  In  1645,  therefore,  they  consented  to  lodge  it  with  the 
goldsmiths  in  Lombard-street,  who  were  provided  with  strong  chests  for  their  own 
valuable  wares ;  and  this  became  the  origin  of  banking  in  England. — 


Bank  of  Venice  formed      ....  1167 

Bank  of  (Geneva 1845 

Bank  of  Barcelona 1401 

Bankof  Genoa        .  ...  1407 

Bank  of  Amsterdam 1007 

Bank  of  Hambargh 1619 

Bank  of  Rotterdam 16S6 

Bank  of  Stockholm 1688 

Bank  of  England 1694 


Bank  of  Scotland 1605 

Bank  of  Copenhagen 1786 

Bank  of  Berlin 1765 

Gaiase  D'Esoompte,  Franco  .  1776 

Bank  of  Ireland 1788 

Bank  of  Petersburgh         ....  1786 

In  the  East  Indies 1787 

And  one  in  America 1791 

Branch  banks  in  these  realms  .    .  1828 


BANK  or  ENGLAND,  (See  preceding  article)  originally  projected  by  a  merchant 
named  Patterson.  It  was  incorporated  by  William  III.  ia  1694,  in  consideration  of 
1,200,0002L,  the  then  amount  of  its  capital,  being  lent  to  government.  The  capital 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  one  period  to  another  up  to  the  present  time,  as  the 
discretion  of  parliament  allowed ;  and  the  same  authority  has  also  at  different  intervals 
prolonged  the  privileges  of  the  bank,  and  renewed  its  charter.  When  first  established 
the  notes  of  the  bank  were  at  20  per  cent,  discount ;  and  so  late  as  1745,  they  were 
under  par.  Bank  bills  were  paid  in  silver,  1745.  The  first  bank  post-bills  were 
issued  1754 ;  small  notes  were  issued  1759 ;  cash  payments  were  discontinued 
February  25,  1797,  when  notes  of  one  and  two  pounds  were  put  into  circulation. 
Silver  tokens  appeared  in  January,  1798 ;  and  afterwards  Spanish  dollars,  with  the 
head  of  George  IIL  stamped  on  the  neck  of  Charles  IV.,  were  made  current.  Cash 
payments  were  resumed  partially,  September  22,  1817,  and  the  restriction  had 
altogether  ceased  in  1821.  For  a  number  of  years  the  financial  measures  of  the  crown 
have  been  laigely  aided  by  loans  from  tlus  great  reservoir  of  wealth.  The  average 
amount  of  tbe  Bimk  of  England  notes  in  circulation  is  as  foUows : — 
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In  1820 iM7,ir4,(K)0 

1880 so,eao,ooo 

1836 18^216,220 

1840 17,281,000 

1846.  Jan.  1 19,262,327 

1860.  Jan.  1  ....  19,776^4 

The 
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In  1718  (earlloBt  aooonnt)  .  £1,829,980 

1778 7,030,880 

1790   ......  10,217,000 

1800 16,460,000 

1810 23,904,000 

1816 26,803,620 

At  some  periods  the  note  circulation  has  infinitely  exceeded  these  amounts, 
amount  of  gold  and  sUver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  bank  fluctuates  considerably ;  it 
has  been  of  late  years  as  low  as  twelve  and  as  high  as  seventeen  millions ;  Oct  24, 1850, 
it  was  15,443,9652. :  the  returns  of  the  bank  are  now  (pursuant  to  the  act  7  and  8  Yici, 
cap.  82)  made  we^ly.  To  secure  the  credit  of  the  bank  it  was  enacted,  "that  no 
other  banking  company  should  consist  of  more  than  six  persons,"  6  Anne,  1707. 
There  are  branch  banks  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
kingdom ;  as  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle,  Norwich,  Swansea,  &c,  all  formed  since  1828.    See  Funds. 

BANK  OF  IRELAND.  Established  by  act  of  parliament,  and  opened  at  Mary's-abbey, 
Dublin,  June  25, 1783.  The  business  was  removed  to  tibe  late  houses  of  parliament, 
in  College-green,  in  May,  1808.  Branch  banks  of  this  establishment  have  been 
formed  in  most  of  the  provincial  towns  in  Lreland ;  as  Armagh,  Bel&sty  Clonmel,  Cork, 
Galway,  Limerick,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Westport,  Wexford,  Ac,  all  since  1828. 

BANK  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  old  bank  was  set  up  in  1695,  the  year  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  was  the  second  institution  of  the  kind  in  these 
kingdoms.  The  Royal  buik  was  instituted  in  1727.  The  Commercial  bank  in  1810. 
National  bank,  1825.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  Bank  of  Scotland  was  laid 
June  3, 1801. 

BANK  OF  SAVINGS.  Jeremy  Bentham  suggested  a  Frugality  bank  in  1797. — Young's 
AwnaU  of  AgricuUv/re.  The  ^t  bank  actually  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
and  established  at  Tottenham  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wakefield,  in  1803.  The  first  bank 
for  savings  in  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1814.  Several  were  established  in  England 
in  1816,  having  been  brought  under  parliamentary  regulation  by  the  efibrts  of  the 
right  hon.  George  Rose ;  since  which  period,  savings'  banks  have  been  very  generally 
opened  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.    See  Stjeifingif  Bamks. 

BANKS,  JOINT  STOCK.  A  vast  number  of  banks  under  this  denomination  have  been 
established  in  England  since  the  act  of  the  7  Geo.  IV.,  1826;  they  have  been 
instituted  in  almost  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom.  In  1840,  the  amoimt  of  paper 
currency  issued  by  joint-stock  banks  amounted  to  4,1 38,61 8Z. ;  the  amount  in  circulation 
by  private  banks,  same  year,  was  6,973,6132. — the  total  amount  exceeding  eleven 
millions.  In  Ireland  many  similar  banks  have  been  instituted,  the  first  being  the 
Hibernian  bank,  established  by  a  special  act  in  1825.  The  note  circulation  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  on  Oct  6,  1850,  was,  in  England,  2,577,2342. ;  in  Scotland,  3,139,414/. ;  in 
Ireland,  4,133,9282. ;  total,  with  English  private  banks,  13,202,7822.,  and  with  the  Bank 
of  England,  31,127,4832. 

BANKRUPTS  in  ENGLAND,  first  law  enacted  regardmg  them,  35  Henry  VITL,  1543. 
Again,  8  Elizabeth,  1560;  again,  1  James  I.,  1602;  again,  1706;  and  more  recently. 
It  was  determined  by  the  King's  Bench  that  a  bankrupt  may  be  arrested,  except  in 
going  to,  and  coming  from  any  examination  before  the  commissioners,  May  13,  1780. 
The  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow)  refused  a  bankrupt  his  certificate,  because  he  had  lost 
five  pounds  at  one  time  in  gaming,  July  17, 1788.  Enacted  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  becoming  bankrupts,  and  not  paying  their  debts  in  full,  shall 
vacate  their  seats,  1812.  The  new  bankrupt  bill,  constituting  a  new  bankrupt  oourt, 
passed  October,  1831. — JStahUes  at  Large, 


NUMBER  OF  BANKRUFTB  IN  GRBAT  BRITAIN  AT  DIFFERENT  FERIOBS. 
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According  to  a  return  to  parliament  made  at  the  close  of  February,  1826,  there  had 
become  bankrupt  in  the  four  months  preceding,  59  banking-houses,  comprising  144 
partners ;  and  20  other  banking  establishments  had  been  declared  insolvent.  Every 
succeeding  week  continued  to  add  from  seventy  to  a  htmdred  merchants,  traders, 
and  manufacturers  to  the  bankrupt  list  This  was,  however,  the  period  of  bubble 
speculation,  and  of  unprecedented  commercial  embarrassment  and  ruin. 
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BAKKRUPTCT  COUET.  Act  empowering  his  mi^esty  to  erect  and  eetabliah  a  court 
of  judicature  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  to  appoint  a  judge  thereto, 
2  Will  ly.,  October  1831.  Bankruptcy  act,  IreJand,  consolidating  aU  the  statutes 
relating  to  bankruptcy,  and  founding  a  complete  system  of  administering  bankrupts' 
estates,  6  Will.  lY.,  May  1886.  An  important  act  in  relation  to  the  Bankrupt 
court  for  England  and  Wales,  was  passed  (12  k  18  Vict,  cap.  106}  Aug.  1,  1849; 
it  repeals  seTeral  previous  acts ;  demies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  prescribes  the 
duties  of  the  official  assignee,  accountant^  and  master ;  makes  rarious  proTisions ; 
regulates  fees ;  and  enumerates  the  traders  and  others  that  shall  be  deemed  bankrupts 
and  liable  to  become  so. — Statutes  at  Larffe, 

BANNER.  Almost  every  nation  had  its  banner  to  distinguish  it  in  battle,  and  under 
which  it  fought,  inspix^  with  sunerstitious  confidence  of  success.  The  standard  of 
Ck>nstantine  bore  the  inscription  in  hoc  tigno  vince$ — ^in  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer, 
under  the  figure  of  the  cross. — See  Orost,  The  banner  was  early  in  use  in  England : 
the  &mou8  magical  banner  of  the  Danes  was  taken  by  AJ^cea,  a.d.  879. — Spdman, 
St.  Martin's  cap,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  aurifiamma,  or  ori£amme,  were  the 
standards  of  Francet,  about  1100.    See  Aur^mma,  Standards,  &c 

BANNERET.  Some  trace  the  origin  of  bannerets  to  France,  others  to  Brittany,  and 
more  to  England.  These  last  attribute  the  institution  of  this  order  to  Conan, 
lieutenant  of  Maximus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  England,  A.D.  883. 
Banneret  is  an  almost  obsolete  title  of  nobility,  conferred  by  the  king  himself,  under 
the  royal  standard.  The  knights  led  their  VBasals  to  battle  under  their  own  banner, 
but  knights-bachelors  were  commanded  by  a  superior.  The  dignity  lies  between 
baron  and  knight — Beatson.  Created  in  England,  1360 ;  renew^  by  Henry  YIL, 
1485.  It  was  disused  fi-om  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  was  revived  by  Qeoige  UL  in 
the  person  of  sir  William  Erskine  in  1764. 

BANNOCKBURN,  BATTLE  of,  between  king  Robert  Bruce,  of  Scotland,  and  Edward  IL 
of  England ;  the  army  of  Bruce  consisted  of  30,000  Scots,  and  that  of  Edward  of 
100,000  Eii^lieh,  of  whom  52,000  were  archers.  The  English  crossed  a  rivulet  to  the 
attack,  and  Bruce  having  dug  pits,  which  he  had  covered,  they  fell  into  them,  and 
were  thrown  into  confi^on.  The  rout  was  complete,  the  king  narrowly  escaping, 
and  50,000  English  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  June  25, 1314. — Barb<mr. 

BANNSw  In  the  feudal  law,  banns  were  a  solenm  proclamation  of  anything,  and  hence 
arose  the  custom  of  asking  banns,  or  giving  notice  before  marriage.  The  use  of 
matrimonial  banns  is  said'  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Galilean  Church,  about 
A.D.  1210 ;  and  banns  of  marriage  are  proclaimed  in  the  Church  of  England  to 
this  day. 

BANTAM.  The  celebrated  rich  British  factory  here  was  first  established  by  captain 
Lancaster  in  1603.  The  English  and  Danes  were  driven  from  their  fiictories  by  the 
Dutch  in  1688.  Bantam  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1811,  but  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  at  the  peace  in  1814.  It  was  not  ^  ^^B^ct,  worth  retaining;  the  harbour  is  now 
choked  up  and  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  burden. 

BANTRY  BAY.  A  French  fleet,  vrith  succours  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  to  the 
adherents  of  James  n.,  attacked  in  this  bay  by  admiral  Herbert,  May,  1689.  A  French 
squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  armed  en  /ute,  and  seventeen 
transports,  anchored  here  for  a  few  days,  Deceml^r,  1796.  Mutiny  of  the  Bantry  Bay 
squadron  under  admiral  Mitchell  in  Dec.  1801,  and  Jan.  1802.  Twenty-two  of  the 
mutineers  were  tried  on  board  the  Gladiator,  at  Portsmouth,  when  seventeen  were 
condemned  to  death,  of  whom  eleven  were  executed ;  the  others  were  sentenced  to 
receive  each  200  lashes ;  the  executions  took  place  on  board  the  Majestic,  Centaur, 
Formidable,  Thniraire,  and  VAckiUe,  Jan.  8  to  18, 1802. 

BAPTISM.  The  sacrament  of  admission  instituted  by  Christ,  and  practised  by  all  sects 
professing  Christianity,  except  Quakers.  St  John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour,  is 
eminently  called  the  JSaptist,  as  being  the  first  that  publicly  baptized  with  a  spiritual 
intention.  Christ  came  from  Galilee  to  Jordan,  and  was  baptized  by  John,  a.d.  30. 
Originally  the  people  were  baptized  in  rivers ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  a.d. 
819,  in  great  cities  they  built  chapels,  or  places  specially  to  baptize  in,  which  in  the 
eastern  countries  was  by  dipping  the  person  all  over.  Now,  in  the  western  and  colder 
parts,  they  use  sprinklmg ;  at  first  every  church  had  not  a  baptistery  belonging  to  it ; 
oar  fonts  answer  the  same  end. — Pardon. 
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BAPTISTS,  OB  ANABAPTISTS.  A  sect  diBtinguished  from  other  Christians  by  their 
opinions  respecting  baptism,  began  their  doctrine  about  A.D.  1525,  but  much  earlier 
dates  are  mentioned.  Thev  suffered  much  persecution  in  Elngland  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Rhode  Island,  America^  was  settled  by  Baptists  in  1685.  Of  Baptist 
missions,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Moravian  brethren  led  the  way  to  their  benevolent 
enterprises,  about  1732.     See  AnahapUsU. 

BARBADOEa  The  first  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies.  This  mother  plantation 
gave  rise  to  the  sugar  trade  in  England  about  1605 ;  and  was,  with  other  Caribbee 
islands,  settled  by  charter  granted  to  James,  earl  of  Marlborough,  2  Charles  L,  1627. 
Barbadoes  has  suffered  severely  from  elemental  visitations :  in  a  dreadful  hurricane 
in  1780,  more  than  4000  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives.  A  laige  plantation  with 
all  its  buildings  was  destroyed,  by  the  land  removing  from  its  original  site  to  another, 
and  covering  everything  in  its  peregrination,  Oct.  1784.  An  inundation,  Nov.  1795; 
and  two  great  fires,  May  and  Dec.  1796.  Awfdl  devastation,  with  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives,  and  of  immense  property,  by  a  hurricane,  Aug.  10,  1881.  The  history  of 
Inkle  cmd  Tarico,  which  Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  has  recorded  for  the  detestation  of 
mankind,  took  its  rise  in  this  island. 

BARBER.  This  trade  was  practised  at  Rome  in  the  third  century  B.c.  In  England, 
from  the  earliest  time.  "  No  persons  using  any  shaving  or  barbexy  in  London  shall 
occupy  any  surgery,  letting  of  blood,  or  other  matter,  except  only  drawing  of  teeth," 
82  Henry  YIII.,  1540.  Barbers  formerly  exhibited  a  head,  or  pole,  at  their  doors ; 
and  the  barber^s  pole  afterwards  used  by  them  was  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  former 
sign.     The  pole  is  now  confined  to  humbler  barbers'  shops. 

BARBER-SURGEONS.  Formerly  the  business  of  a  surgeon  was  united  to  that  of  barber, 
and  he  was  denominated  a  barber-suigeon.  A  company  was  formed  under  this  name 
in  1308,  and  the  London  company  was  incorporated,  1  Edw.  lY.,  1461.  This  union 
of  professions  was  dissolved  by  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII. 

BARCLAY,  CAPTAIN,  his  celebrated  vralking  wager,  to  walk  1000  miles  in  1000  succes- 
sive hoursy  each  mile  vnthin  each  hour,  and  upon  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  depended,  accomplished  July  10,  1809.  This  feat  occupied,  without  inter- 
mission, every  hour  (less  eight)  of  forty-two  days  and  nights.  A  wager  was  won  by  a 
young  lady,  at  Newmarket,  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  1000  miles  in  1000  hours, 
which  she  performed  in  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time,  May  8, 1758. — BuUer. 
See  Walking. 

BARDS.  The  profession  of  bard  appeared  with  great  lustre  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland. 
Demodocus  is  mentioned  as  a  bard  by  Homer;  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  bard 
named  Cherylus ;  and  we  find  bards,  according  to  Strabo,  among  the  Romans  before 
the  age  of  Augustus.  The  Druids  among  the  English  were  philosophers  and  priests, 
and  the  bards  were  their  poets.  They  were  the  recorders  of  heroic  actions,  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  almost  down  to  our  own  times.  Ossian  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
Merlin  in  the  fifth.  The  former  speaks  of  a  prince  who  kept  a  hundred  bards.  Irish 
ballads  are  the  chief  foundations  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland. — See  Balladt. 

BAREBONES'  PARLIAMENT.  Cromwell  having  the  power  of  the  three  kingdoms  in 
his  hands,  and  not  yet  thinking  it  a  proper  time  to  usurp  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state,  summoned  about  120  persons,  such  as  he  thought  he  could  manage,  who,  with 
six  from  Scotland,  and  five  from  Ireland,  met,  and  assumed,  the  name  of  parliament. 
One  of  them,  a  leather^eller,  who,  according  to  these  fitniktical  times,  was  called 
''  Praise-God  Barebones,''  as  being  a  great  huanguer  and  frequent  in  prayer,  gave  to 
the  assembly  the  derisive  name  of  the  "Barebones'  Parliament"  But  soon  finding 
the  weight  of  government  too  great  for  their  shoulders,  they  resigned  their  power, 
upon  which  Cromwell  became  invested  with  the  supreme  management  of  public 
affairs,  1653. — Charlet  ffome. 

BARFLEUR.  At  this  port  William  the  Conqueror  equipped  the  fleet  by  which  he 
conquered  England,  1066.  Near  it,  prince  Henry,  son  of  Henry  L,  was  shipwrecked^ 
1120.  Barfleur  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  the  same  campaign  in 
which  they  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Cressy,  a.d.  1346.  Destruction  of  the 
French  navy  near  this  cape  by  admiral  Russell,  after  the  victory  of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 

BARE,  The  JESUITS'.  Its  medicinal  virtues  first  discovered  in  Peru,  by  the  Indians 
about  1585.  Brought  into  Europe  by  some  Jesuits,  frx)m  whom  it  took  its  common 
name,  1649.  Introduced  into  general  medical  practice  in  France  about  1680,  and  in 
England  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  about  1700.    See  Jetuitt, 
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BAKH^  OB  YEAST.  Said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Celtse  in  the  composition  of 
br^d.  Eggs,  milk,  and  honey,  were  the  ingredients  used  in  making  bread  till  the 
knowledge  of  brewing  acquainted  the  Celtie  with  this  mode  to  render  it  lighter. 

BARNET,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancajster,  when  Edward  lY. 
gained  a  decisiTe  and  memorable  victory  over  the  earl  of  Warwick,  Eoster-day,  April 
14,  1471.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  his  brother  the  marquis  of  Montacute,  and  ten 
thousand  of  his  army  were  slain.  At  the  moment  Warwick  fell,  he  was  leading  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  slaughter,  and  his  body  was  covered 
with  wounds. — OoldamUh,  A  column  commemorative  of  this  battle  has  been  erected 
at  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban's  and  Hatfield  roads. — Broolct, 

BAROMETERS.  Torrioelli,  a  Florentine,  having  discovered  that  no  principle  of  suction 
existed,  and  that  water  did  not  rise  in  a  pmnp  owing  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum,  imitated  the  action  of  a  pump  with  mercury,  and  made  the  first  barometer, 
in  1643,  and  Descartes  explained  Uie  phenomena.  Wheel  barometers  were  contrived 
in  1668;  pendant  barometers  in  1695;  marine  in  1700. 

BARONS.  The  dignity  of  baron  is  extremely  ancient :  its  original  name  in  England 
was  Vavoiowr,  which,  by  the  Saxons  was  changed  into  Tkane,  and  by  the  Nonnans 
into  Banm.  Many  of  Uiis  rank  are  named  in  the  history  of  England,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  assisted  in,  or  had  been  summoned  to  parliament ;  but  such  is  the  deficiency 
of  public  records,  that  the  first  precept  to  be  found  is  of  no  higher  date  than  the 
49  Henry  III.,  1265.  The  first  who  was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  J<^m 
de  Beauchamp,  created  baron  of  Kidderminster,  by  Richanl  IL,  1387.  Barons  first 
summoned  to  parliament,  1205.  Took  arms  against  king  John,  and  compelled  him 
to  sign  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  the  charter  of  the  forests,  at  Runny- 
mede,  near  Windsor,  June,  1215.  Charles  II.  granted  a  coronet  to  barons  on  his 
restoration  :  they  attended  parliament  in  complete  armour  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
— Beaiaon. 

BARONETSw  The  first  among  the  gentry,  and  the  only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary : 
instituted  by  James  L,  1611.  The  baronets  of  Ireland  were  created  in  1619.  The 
rebellion  in  Ulster  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  order,  it  having  been  required  of 
a  baronet,  on  his  creation,  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  as  much  as  would  maintain 
"thirty  soldiers  three  years  at  eightpence  a  day,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland." 
It  was  further  required  that  a  baronet  should  be  a  gentleman  bom,  and  have  a  clear 
estate  of  10002.  per  annum.  The  first  baronet  was  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (whose  suc- 
cessor is  therefore  styled  Primua  BaroneUorum  Angli(B%  May  22,  1611.  The  first 
Irish  baronet  was  sir  Frands  BlundelL  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  were  created,  1625. 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  was  the  first  baronet.  All  baronets  created  since  the  Irish  imion 
in  1801,  are  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

BARRACKS.  This  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  early  lexicographers ;  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  French,  and  in  ihe  Diet  de  I'Acad.  is  thus  defined  :  "  Baroque — Butte  qv* 
font  la  soldcttB  en  campagne  p&ur  ae  mettrt  h  cofuntrtr — Barracks  were  not  numerous 
in  these  countries  until  about  1789.  A  superintendant-general  board  was  appointed 
in  1793,  since  when  commodious  barracks  have  been  bmlt  in  the  various  garrison 
towns  and  central  points  of  the  empire. 

BARRIER  TREATY.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  the  Low  Countries  were  ceded  to  the 
emperor  Charles  YI.  It  was  signed  by  the  British,  Imperial,  and  Dutch  ministers,  on 
the  part  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  Nov.  15, 1715. 

BARRISTERS.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Edward  I.  about  1291 ; 
but  there  is  earlier  mention  of  professional  advocates  in  England.  There  are  various 
ranks  of  barristers,  as  King's  Counsel,  Sergeants,  &c.,  viKvch.  aee.  Students  for  the 
bar  must  keep  a  certain  number  of  terms  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  previously  to  being 
called ;  and  Irish  students  also  must  keep  eight  terms  in  England.  The  original 
intention  of  the  statute  as  respected  Ireland,  was  the  cultivation  of  English  habits 
and  assodations,  and  attention  to  the  working  of  the  courts  at  Westminster. 

BARROSA,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  army,  commanded  by  general  Graham, 
afterwards  lord  Lynedoch,  and  the  French  under  marshal  Yictor.  After  a  long  and 
sanguinary  conflict,  the  British  achieved  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the 
Peninsular  war;  although  they  fought  to  great  disadvantage  they  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  leaving  nearly  three  thousand  dead,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an 
eagle,  the  first  that  the  British  had  taken,  March  6«  1811. 
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BARROWS.  The  circular  mounds  found  in  Britain  and^other  countries  to  record  a  burial 
on  the  spot.  They  were  the  most  ancient  sepulchres ;  but  lest  the  relics  of  the  dead 
should  be  violated  by  enemies,  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  was  commenced  by 
Sylla,  and  it  was  not  in  disuse  until  the  time  of  Macrobius.  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
caused  several  barrows  near  Stonehenge  to  be  opened ;  in  them  were  found  a  number 
of  curious  remains  of  Celtic  ornaments,  such  aa  beads,  buckles,  and  brooches,  in 
amber,  wood,  and  gold,  Nov.  180S. 

B^VRROWS  STRAITS.  Discovered  by  Parry,  who  penetrated  as  fer  as  Melville  Island, 
in  lat.  74°  26^  N.,  and  long.  118°  47'  W.  The  strait  was  entered  on  August  2,  1819. 
The  lowest  state  of  the  thermometer  was  55°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  martyred,  August  24,  a.d.  71.  The  festival  instituted  1130. 
Monastery  of  St.  Biurtholomew  (Austin  Friars)  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  by 
Rayhere,  1102.  On  its  dissolution,  the  hospital  of  this  name  in  London  was  enlarged, 
1539,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  1546-7.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1729.  The  charter  for  the  fair  was  granted  by 
Heniy  II. ;  and  was  held  on  the  ground  which  was  the  former  scene  of  toumamenis 
and  martyrdoms.  The  spot  where  the  latter  took  place  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  pens,  where  the  gas-lamp  now  stands.  Here  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  by  the  lord 
mayor  Walworth  in  1381,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  da^er  was  added  to  the 
city  arms.     The  fair  has  latterly  been  almost  wholly  discontinued. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  MASSACRE  of  ST.  This  dreadful  massacre  in  France,  oonunenced 
at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572.  According 
to  Sully,  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  were  murdered  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  secret  orders  from  Charles  IX.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  dowager, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  his  mother.  The  massacre  was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
demoniacal  cruelty,  even  as  regarded  the  female  and  the  infiEmt.  The  number  of  the 
victims  is  differently  stated  by  various  authors.  La  Pop^liondre  calculates  the  whole 
at  20,000;  Adriani,  De  Serres,  and  De  Thou,  say  80,000;  Davila  states  them  at 
40,000 ;  Sully  (whose  account  is  the  received  one)  at  70,000 ;  and  P6r6fixe  makes  the 
number  100,000.  Above  500  persons  of  rank,  and  10,000  of  inferior  condition, 
perished  in  Paris  alone,  besides  those  slaughtered  in  the  provinces. — Davila, 

BARTHOLOMITES.  A  religious  order  founded,  a.d.  1307,  at  Genoa,  where  is  preserved 
in  the  Bartholomite  church,  the  image,  which,  it  is  said,  Christ  sent  to  king  Abgarus. 
The  order  suppressed  by  pope  Innocent  X.,  1650. 

BASILIANS.  The  order  of  St.  Basil,  of  which,  in  the  saint's  time,  there  were  ninety 
thousand  monks ;  it  was  reformed  by  pope  Gregory,  in  1569. — A  sect  founded  by 
Basil,  a  physician  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  most  extravagant  notions :  they  rejected  the 
books  of  Moses,  and  also  the  eucharist  and  baptism,  and  had  everything,  even  their 
wives,  in  conunon,  1110.    Basil  was  burnt  alive  in  1118. 

BASKET-MAKING.  The  art  was  very  early  known  in  Britain,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
our  ancestors  made  baskets  which  were  celebrated  for  their  workmanship  at  Rome. 
"Failing  in  tfuU  new  pursuit,  I  returned  to  my  old  trade  of  basket-making,"  was 
a  well-]mown  common-place  in  England. — Rogers, 

BASQUE  ROADS.  Heroic  achievement  in  these  roads  by  the  British.  Four  French 
ships  of  the  line,  while  riding  at  anchor,  were  attacked  by  lord  Gambler  and 
lord  Cochrane  (the  latter  commanding  the  fire-ships)  and  all,  with  a  great  number  of 
merchant  and  other  vessels,  were  destroyed,  April  12, 1809.  But  a  serious  difference 
between  these  officers  on  this  occasion  led  to  a  court-martial,  preferred  by  lord 
Cochrane,  on  lord  Gambler,  who  was  honourably  acquitted. 

BASS'S  STRAITS.  Mr.  Bass,  surgeon  of  the  Jtdicmce,  penetrated  in  1797  as  &r  as 
Western  Port,  in  an  open  boat,  from  Port  Jackson,  and  affirmed  that  a  strait  existed 
between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Lieutenant  Flinders  circum- 
navigated Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  named  the  strait  after  Mr.  Bass,  1799. 

BASSET,  OB  BASSETTE,  or  Pour  et  Conire,  a  game  at  cards,  invented  by  a  noble 
Venetian,  and  for  which  he  was  banished ;  introduced  into  France,  1674. 

BASTARD  CHILDREN.  An  attempt  was  made  in  England  in  1272,  to  make  bastard 
children  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents,  but  it  failed,  and  led 
to  the  memorable  answer  of  the  barons  assembled  in  the  parliament  of  Merton, 
NcHaomu  leges  Anglia  fn/uUm — ^the  laws  of  England  we  will  not  to  be  changed. 
Women  concealing  their  children's  birth,  deemed  guilty  of  murder,  21  James  L,  1624. 
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— Ftne/f  8iattUe$»  In  Scotland,  iMustard  children  hud  not  the  power  of  disposing  of 
their  movable  estates  by  will,  until  the  6  Will.  lY.,  1836.  A  new  act,  facilitating 
the  cbdms  of  mothers,  and  making  several  provisions  for  proceeding  in  bastardy 
cases,  was  passed  S  Vict,  cap.  10,  in  1845. 

BASTILE  or  PARIS.  A  royal  casUe,  built  by  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  in  1369 
ei  teq.,  for  the  defence  of  Plans  against  the  English,  completed  in  1383.  It  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  state  prison,  like  the  Tower  of  London,  and  became  the  scene  of 
the  most  deplorable  suffering  and  frightfiil  crimes.  It  was  of  such  strength  that 
Henry  IV.  and  his  veteran  army  assailed  it  in  vain  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  during  the 
Intestine  war  that  desolated  fVance  between  the  years  1587  and  1594 ;  yet  it  was 
pulled  down  by  the  infuriated  populace,  July  14, 1789,  and  thus  was  commenced  the 
French  revolution.  On  the  capture  of  this  great  monument  of  slavery,  the  governor 
and  other  officers  were  seized,  and  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Qrdve,  and  having  had 
their  hands  cut  off,  they  were  then  beheaded.  The  furious  citizens  having  fixed 
their  heads  on  pikes  carried  them  in  triumph  through  the  streets.  "  The  man  with 
the  iron  mask,^  the  most  mysterious  prisoner  ever  known,  died  here,  Nov.  19,  1703. 
See  Iron  Made. 

BAJAYIA.  The  capital  of  Java,  and  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies, 
fortified  by  that  people,  1618.  Twelve  thousand  Chinese  massacred  here  in  one  day, 
1740.  Taken  by  the  English,  January,  1782.  Again,  by  the  British,  under  general 
Br  Samuel  Auchmuty,  to  whom  the  garrison  surrendered,  Aug.  8, 1811. 

BATH.  This  city  was  very  early  a  fiivourite  station  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was  remark- 
able even  in  their  tame  for  its  springs.  Coel,  a  British  king,  is  said  to  have  given  this 
city  a  charter,  and  the  Saxon  king  Edgar  was  crowned  here,  a.d.  973.  Bath  was 
plundered  and  burnt  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufiis,  and  again  in  1137.  The  Abbey 
church  was  commenced  in  1495,  and  was  finished  in  1532 ;  the  Assembly-rooms  were 
built  in  1791 ;  the  Pump-room,  in  1797 ;  the  Theatre,  Beaufort-square,  was  opened 
in  1805.    The  Bath  Philosophical  Society  vras  formed  in  1817. 

BATH,  EARL  of  ;  HIS  ADMINISTRATIOK.  Mr.  Pelham  and  his  friends  having  tendered 
their  resignation  to  the  king  (George  II.),  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  was  under- 
taken by  William  Pultenev,  earl  of  Bath ;  but  it  expired  within  two  days  while  yet 
incomplete,  and  received  the  name  of  the  "Short-lived**  administration.  Tho 
members  of  it  actually  appointed,  were  :  the  earl  of  Bath,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
lord  Carlisle,  lord  privy-seal ;  lord  Winchilsea,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and  lord 
Granville,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  with  the  seals  of  the  other  in  his  pocket, 
"to  be  given  to  whom  he  might  choose."  Feb.  10, 1746.  Mr.  Pelham  and  his  col- 
leagues returned  to  power,  Feb.  12. — Cox^s  Life  of  Pelham, 

BATH  AXD  WELLS,  BISHOPRIC  of,  an  ancient  see,  whose  cathedral  church  was  built 
by  Ins,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  704 ;  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric,  5  Edward 
the  Elder,  905.  John  de  Yillula,  the  sixteenth  bishop,  having  purchased  the  city  of 
Bath  for  500  marks  of  Henry  L,  transferred  his  seat  to  Bath  from  WoUs,  in  1088 ; 
and  from  this,  disputes  arose  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons  of  Wells, 
about  the  election  of  a  bishop;  but  they  were  compromised  in  1136,  when  it  was 
decreed,  that  from  henceforward  the  bishop  should  be  styled  from  both  places,  and 
that  the  precedency  should  be  giv^i  to  Bath.  This  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  5312.  Is.  3d.  per  awmtnK 

BATH,  ORDER  of  the.  The  origin  of  this  order  is  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Franks,  with 
whom  it  is  probable  the  Scaons  who  invaded  England  had  the  same  common  descent, 
and  who,  with  other  customs,  upon  their  settling  here,  introduced  the  same  method 
of  knighthood.  These  ancient  Franks,  when  they  conferred  knighthood,  bathed 
before  they  performed  their  vigils,  and  from  this  ablution  came  the  title  of  knights 
of  the  Bath.  Henry  IV.  instituted  a  degree  of  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  and  on  his 
coronation  in  the  Tower  he  conferred  the  order  upon  forty-six  esqtiires,  who  had 
watched  the  night  before,  and  had  bathed.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  the 
order  was  neglected  imtil  1725,  when  it  was  revived  by  George  I.  who  fixed  the 
number  of  knights  at  37.  In  1815,  the  prince  regent  enlarged  the  order,  forming  the 
present  classes  of  knights  grand  crosses  (72),  and  knights  commanders  (180),  wiUi  an 
unlimited  number  of  companiona    See  Kmghthood, 

BATHS,  long  u0ed  in  Greece,  and  introduced  by  Maecenas  into  Rome.  Tho  thermae  of 
the  Romans  and  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks  were  sumptuous.  The  marble  Laoooon  was 
found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  Famcse  HerciUos  in  those  of  Caracalla. — Strabo, 
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BATHS  IN  ENGLAND.  The  baths  of  Somersetshire  are  said  to  haye  been  in  use  ei^t 
centuries  before  Christ.  In  London,  St.  Agnes  Le  Clere,  in  Old-street-road,  is  a 
spring  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL  St 
Chad's-well,  Grays-inn-road,  derived  its  name  from  St.  Chad,  the  fifth  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  in  a.d.  667.  Old  Bath-house,  Coldbath-square,  was  in  use  in  1697.  A  bath 
opened  in  Bagnio-court,  London,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bath  established  in 
England  for  hot  bathing. — Leigh, 

BATHS  Ai!n)  WASH-HOUSES  for  the  POOR.  An  act  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  "for  the  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  populous  towns  and  districts,"  was  passed  (9  &  10  Vict,  cap.  74). 
Aug.  26, 1846.  In  the  same  session  (cap.  87)  a  similar  act  was  passed  for  Ireland. 
Several  of  these  institutions  were  forthwith  opened  in  London,  and  have  been  most 
successful  in  realising  their  contemplated  object&  In  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  28, 
1850,  as  many  as  183,225  bathers  availed  themselves  of  the  baths  in  the  different 
districts  of  London,  and  in  this  period  there  were  15,933  washers.  The  number 
in  Liverpool  was  comparatively  greater. 

BATON,  OB  TRUNCHEON,  borne  by  generals  in  the  French  anny,  and  afterwards  by 
the  marshals  of  other  nations.  Henry  III.  of  France,  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
was  made  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  and  received  the 
hdlon  as  the  mark  of  his  high  command,  1569. — ffenattlt, 

BATTEL-ABBEY.  Founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  the  plain  where  the  batUe 
of  Hastings  was  fought,  Oct.  14,  1066.  It  was  built  in  atonement  for  the  many 
thousands  who  were  slain  in  that  memorable  battle.  This  monastery  was  dedicated 
to  St  Martin,  and  was  given  to  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
the  slain.    The  original  name  of  the  plain  was  Heathfield.    See  Acutingi, 

BATTEL-ROLL.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  decided  the  &te  of  England,  and 
subjected  it  to  the  Norman  yoke,  a  list  was  taken  of  William's  chiefs,  amounting  to 
629,  and  called  the  Battel-roU ;  and  among  these  chiefs  the  lands  and  distinctions  of 
the  followers  of  the  defeated  Harold  were  distributed,  1066. 

BATTEL,  WAGER  of.  A  trial  by  combat,  formerly  allowed  by  our  lavrs,  where  the 
defendant  in  an  appeal  of  murder  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof 
thereby  of  his  guUt  or  innocence.  In  a  late  case  of  appeal  of  murder,  Ashford  v. 
Thornton,  before  the  King's  Bench  in  London,  April,  1818,  the  court  allowed  that 
the  law  gave  the  defendant  a  right  to  his  wager  of  battle ;  but  the  appellant,  the 
brother  of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  Thornton  had  first  violated  and  then  murdered,  not 
accepting  the  challenge,  the  murderer  was  dischai^ed.  A  statute  was  immediately 
passed,  putting  an  end  to  this  mode  of  trial,  59  Geo.  IIL,  1S19.— Statutes  at  Large. 

BATTERIES  were  introduced  immediately  after  the  use  of  cannon  by  the  English 
along  the  coasts.  The  famous  floating  batteries  with  which  Gibraltar  was  attacked  in 
the  memorable  siege  of  that  fortress  were  the  scheme  of  D'Arcon,  a  French  engineer. 
There  were  ten  of  them,  and  they  resisted  the  heaviest  shells  and  32-pound  ahot»  but 
ultimately  yielded  to  red-hot  shot.  Sept  13, 1782.    See  Oibraltar. 

BATTERING-RAM.  Testudo  Arietana,  with  other  military  implements,  some  of  which 
are  stiU  in  use,  invented  by  Artemones,  about  441  B.a  These  ponderous  engines  by 
their  own  weight  exceeded  the  utmost  effects  of  our  battering-cannon. — DaagtUiers. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  employed  a  battering-ram  in  demolishing  the  old  walls  of  St 
Paul's  church,  previously  to  rebuilding  the  new  edifice  in  1675. 

BATTLE-AXE.  A  weapon  of  the  OeltsB.  The  Irish  went  constantly  armed  with  an 
axe. — Btmis.  At  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  English 
champion  down  to  the  chine  at  one  blow  with  a  battle-axe,  1314. — Hume.  The 
battle-axe  guards,  or  beaufetiers,  who  are  vulgarly  called  beef-eaters,  and  whose  arms 
are  a  sword  and  lance,  were  first  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in  1485.  They  were  originally 
attendants  upon  the  king's  buffet    See  Yeomen  o/  the  Guard. 

BATTLEFIELD,  BATTLE  of,  near  Shrewsbury,  between  king  Henry  IV.  and  Percy, 
sumamed  Hotspur;  the  victory  was  gained  by  Henry,  whose  usurpation  of  the 
throne  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Actions  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  the  civil  wars  that  ensued,  1402. 

3ATTLES.  Palamedes  of  Argos  was  the  first  who  ranged  an  army  in  a  regular  line  of 
battle,  and  placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited  the  soldier's  vigilance  by 
giving  him  a  watch-word. — Lenglet.     The  following  are  the  principal  and  most 
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memorable  battles  mentioned  in  general  history,  and  in  British  annals,  and  are  those 
also  that  are  most  commonly  referred  to ;  they  are  set  down  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  occurrence  : — 


BBFOSS  CHRIST. 

*The  Trojan  war  eommenoed    . 
•Troy  taken  and  destTOTed  . 

•  Sputans  and  ArgiToa 

Ithome  taken       .       .       .       . 
AssTilana  and  Jews 

•  HoratiiandCailatil    .        . 
CorcTTa  (8ea-J^hif  Jbrat  on  record) 
Rages  (Medea  ami  Asayriame) 

•  Halys  (Eelipte  of  the  Sun) 
Sybaria,  In  Magna  OnBoa  . 

•Marathon 

•  Thennopyltt  (Loewidae) 

•Salamia 

•Mjcaie(Sea-Jiffht) 

•Platca  (Mardtmiua  aiain) 
*Eni7nieaon 

Mycale  ((TMum) 

•Sacred  War 

•Chcronea  {Tolmidae) 

Torone  (Cleon)     .... 
^Cysicnm 

Hannibal  and  Syiaauans  . 

.£gospotamo6  .... 
•Betreat  of  the  Greeks  . 

CnidM  (LjfMmder  kUUd)  . 

Allia  [Brenmu)    . 

Kome  bomed  by  the  Ganls 

Yolsci  defeated  by  Camillas 

Yolsci  defeat  the  Romans 

Vim  {SeorJIght) . 
•Lenctra 

Camillas  defeats  the  Gaols 
•Mantinea  (Epttmhumdat  tlain) 

Methone  iPkUip)  .... 
•Sacred  War  (dke  Second)  . 

Tlmoleon  ana  Carthaginians 
*Ch«ronea  (PAittp)    . 

Thebes  destroyeid  by  Alexander 
•Granicns 

•  Issos  (110,000  IWeians  tlain) 

•  Arbela  (FaU  of  f^na)     . 
•Cranon,  in  Thessaly    . 

Perdicaa  and  Artarathes  . 

Fabios  defeats  the  Tuscans 
*lpsua  (AntiffonuM  »lam) 

BenM  (Pyrrkus)  .... 

Pyrrhns  and  Romans 

Romans  and  Pyrrhas  . 
•Panic  wars  begin 

Xantippus  and  Regnlos 

Asdrabal  and  Metellus    . 

LilybcBom  (Elder  Hannibal) 

Sellasia  in  Laoonia  . 

CaphyiBf  in  Arcadia 

•  Huinibal  takes  Saguntnm 
•Punic  war  {the  Second) 

•  Raphia  (Antioehus  defeated) 

•  Cmaam  (Vietorp  of  Hannibal) 
Maroellns  and  Hannibal . 

•  Mantinea  (Maehanidat  ekan) 
Nero  and  Asdmbal  . 

•  T^UDtL  {Seipio  and  Hannibal) 
Abydos  {SieffC  of) 
Cynooephalos      .... 
Perseus  and  the  Romans 
Prosias  and  Attains    . 

•Ponic  war  (tA«  I%inO 

•Csrthage  taken  by  Pablios  Sdpio 
MefeeUas  defeats  Jogortha 
Aque  Sezttse        .... 

•Cimbrl  and  Romans 
Nloomedes  and  Mithrldates 
Athens  besieged  by  Sylla 


llOS 
1184 
786 
7S4 
710 
S89 
064 


666 

608 
490 
480 
480 
479 
479 
470 
460 
448 
447 
422 
408 
406 
406 
401 
394 
890 
887 
881 
879 
877 
871 
867 
868 
800 
866 
840 
838 
836 
834 
838 
831 
822 
822 
810 
801 
294 
279 
276 


266 
261 
280 
222 
220 
219 
218 
217 
216 
209 
209 
208 
202 
200 
197 
171 
166 
149 
146 
100 
102 
101 
90 
87 


•Cbcronea  (SyUa) 88 

Marias  defeated  by  Sylla        ...  82 

•Pharsalia 48 

•Zela  fC«Mr:  Venif  via,  vici)  ...  47 

Munaa,  in  Spain 46 

•Vhnippi  (Soman  Bepmblie  end$)                .  42 

Octavlus  and  Pompey  the  Younger   .    .  86 

•  Actium  ((Ae  empire  of  Some  i$  oot^/lrmied 

to  Augn»tM»  Cijuar)        ....  81 

▲xvo  DOMnn. 

•Shropshire  (ObroeeacMtatoi)             .    .  61 

Boadioea  and  Romans      ....  61 

•Jerusalem 70 

Silures  defeated  in  Britain      ...  70 

Antoninus  and  the  Moors   .               .    .  146 

Issns  (A'l^  •iatn) 194 

Claudius  and  Goths  (800,000  «&im)     .    .  269 

Constantius  and  Alectas                         .  296 

•Constantine   and   Mazentins  ("/»   hoc 

tignotnnce*") 312 

•Adrlanople  (Con«<aiiiui«)  .                        .  323 

Aqnileia  (<7ofu(afitt»« //.  slmn)   .        .    .  840 

•ArgentarlSf  in  Alsace      ....  378 

Aquileia  (Maximue  alain)    .                .    .  888 

Aquileia  {Eupeniu*  ekun)                         .  894 

Mountains  of  Fesuln 406 

•Rome  taken  by  Alario     ....  410 

Alemanni  and  Goths 417 

•Ravenna 426 

Franks  defeated  by  Aatins                 .    .  428 

Genseric  takes  Carthage                         .  489 

•Siuntori  {Britons  and  Saxone)     .        .    .  449 

Cbftlons-sur-Mame 461 

Ebro  {Suevi  and  (}oth»)                       .    .  466 

Crayford,  Kent 467 

Ipswich  {Briton*  and  Saxont)              .    .  466 

Saxons  and  Britons 477 

Pevensey  Moor 486 

Saxons  and  Britons 606 

Bath 620 

Banbanr 642 

Bedford 671 

lUV&t\d  {Pmda  and  Edtcin)      ...  633 

Oswestry  {Btnda  and  Oswald)     .        .    .  641 

Leeds 066 

Landisfam 740 

DAinsH  nrvASioxs,  btc. 
HelBian  {Da$»es  and  Egbert)                     .    834 
Romner  {Ethelwo^f  and  Danes)    .        .    .    840 
Stoke-Courey  (Iteiuv)       ....    846 
Canterbury  {Danes) 862 

•TYiKObi  (Danes  now  settte  here)  .    854 

Merton  {Danes) 871 

Assendon  (Danes) 871 

Wilton  (/?aii««) 672 

Famham  (Z>a»««) 894 

Bury  {Edward  and  Ethelwald)  .    .    906 

Maldon  (ZXiiim) 918 

Stamford,  Lincolnshire  ...    928 

Widendane 938 

BrombrldgB 938 

•Semincas,  Spain 938 

[The  Saxons  and  Danes  foaght  with  dif- 
ferent success  from  988  to  1016.] 
Ashdon  (Canute  and  Edmund)  .    .  1016 

Crossford  (with  the  Welch)  .        .  1088 

•Clontarf,  Ireland 1089 

•Dunsinane 1064 

Stamford  (Harold)       .       .        .  Oct.  6,  1066 

•Hastings  (Con^vefl)         .        .    Oct.  14,  1066 

Llechryd,  Wales 1067 

Alnwick 1092 

•Crusades  commence 1096 


[The  battles  which  are  thus  (•)  marked  will  be  found  described  in  their  alphabetical  order  through 
thB  rolome,  for  more  partieolar  refexenoe.] 
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BATTLES,  continued. 

A.D. 

Roaen,  in  Normandy  .1117 

Brenneville,  Nonuandy  .        .    .  1119 

CtLTdlgux  (Wdah  and  English)  .1136 

•Northallerton,    or    Battle    of    the 

Standard  ....  Aug.  22,  1188 
York  (eastU  besieged)  ....  1138 
Ourique,  Portugal  .....  1189 
Leedit  (besieged  by  K.  John)  ,       .  1189 

•Lincoln Feb.  2,  1141 

English  defeat  off  Anglesey  .  .  .  1167 
Renfinew  (Argyll  and  Anffvs)  .  .  .  1164 
Famham,    Surrey    (Leicester    and    De 

Luey) 1178 

Alnwick  (Wm.  the  Lion)      .       July  18,  1174 

•Ascalon  (i^icAard/.).        .        .     Sept.  8»  1191 

•QlBon(Dieuet  man  Droit)  .  .  .  .1196 
Block  MonnUina  (Adolphvs)   .       .        .  1212 

•  Bovines  (French  cmd  Oermans)    ,        .    .  1214 
•Lincoln May  19,  1217 

TholoM 1290 

•Lewea May  14,  1264 

•Evesham      ....         Aug.  4,  1266 

Chesterfield 1266 

Llewellyn  and  the  English         .        .    .  1282 
•Timihex  (King  of  Scots  taken)   .        .        .1296 

•  Falkirk  ()Fa/2(u«)  .  .  July  22,  1296 
Conrtray,  in  Flanders  ....  1302 
Roslin,  Scotland  .        .        .        Feb.  24,  1806 

•Bannockbum    ....  June  26,  1314 

•  Boroughbridge 1322 

Duplin,    Scotland  (Edward  BaUol  and 

Earl  of  Mar)        .        .       .    July  81,  1882 

Brechin  (Siege  of) 1388 

•Halidon-Hill,  Berwick     .        .    July  19, 1388 

•  Dunbar  (5w^eo/) 1337 

Aberoche,  France 1344 

•Cres8y(/cA/>»«0  .        •        •      Aug.  26,  1346 

•  Durham,  Nevll's  Gross    ....  1346 
•Poitiers         ....      Sept  19,  1366 

Anray,  in  Brittany 1368 

Rochelle 1371 

•Berwick 1378 

•  Jlosbach        ....        Not.  17, 1382 

•Sempach July  9,  1366 

•Otterbum(CArry  CA<M«)      .        .        .    .1388 

Myton-upon-Swale,  York        .        .        .  1391 

Nicopolis  (Turhs  and  Christians)        .    .  1396 

Kincardine,  Scotland       ....  1397 

•Nisbet May  7,  1402 

•  Shrewsbury  (BattUfield)  .  .  July  21,  1408 
Monmouth    ....        May  11,  1406 

•  Harlaw July  24,  1411 

•Aglncourt     ....         Oct  26,  1416 
•mooTpollB  (second) 1420 

•  Ai\Jou,  or  Beaguo 1421 

Crevent,  Bui^ndy  .  .  June  11,  1423 

Vemeuil       ....        Aug.  16, 1424 

•  Patay  (Joan  of  Arc  and  the  English)  .  1429 
Basil 1444 

•  Brochin,  Scotland 1462 

•Ca8tlllon,lnOuienne  .1463 

WAR  OV  THK  B08B8. 

St  Albania  (York  and  Lancaster)        .    .  1466 
•Belgrade 1456 


•  Bloreheath 

•  Northampton  .        . 
•Wakefield     . 

Mortimer's  Cross     . 

•  Towton 

•  St  Alban's  (seeoni)  . 
•Hexham  (Yorkists  defeated) 

Banbury 
•Stamford  .... 

•  Bamet  (^iward /F.)   . 
Tewkesbury     . 


Sept  23,  1469 
.  July  19,  1460 

Dec.  31,  1460 

.     Feb.  2,  1461 

March  29,  1461 

.  1461 

May  16,  1464 

July  26,  1469 
March  13,  1470 

April  14,  1471 
.     May  4,  1471 


A.D. 

MuTten  (Charles  the  BcUd)    .       June  22,  1476 

•BoBworth Aug.  22,  1486 

Stoke  (Lambert  Simnel  taken)  .  .  1487 
St.  Aubin,  in  France  ....  1488 
Knocktow,  Ireland 1491 

•  Blackheath  ( Cornish  rebels  dtfeated)       .  1497 
Ravenna  (Gaston  de  Foix)  .      April  11,  1618 

•Flodden Sept  9,  1613 

Guinegate,  or  Battle  of  SpniB     .       .    .1618 

•  Marlgnan,  Italy  .  Sept  18,  1616 

Biooooo,  near  Milan 1622 

V»,yiB,  (French  and  AustrianM)      Feb.24)  1626 

•  Mohats  ....  Aug.  19,  1626 
•SolwayMoss     .  .  Nov.  26,  1643 

Ancram,  Scotland  Feb.  17,  1644 

•Plnkey Bept  lOl  1647 

•Ket  and  Warwick 1649 

St  Qnentin       ....  Aug.  10,  1667 

•CaUis  (taJben)        .  .Jan.  7,  1668 

Oravelines,  In  Flanders  ....  1668 

Dreux,  in  France 1662 

St  Denis  (Montmorency)  ....  1667 
•Langside      ....        May  18,  1668 

•  Jamao       ....        March  13^  1569 

Monoontour  (^a2ct>A) 1560 

Coutras  (K.  of  Navarre  and  France)  .  1687 
Arques  (Huguenots  victorious)  .  .  1669 
Blackwater,  Ireland  ....  1597 
Nieuport,  Flanders  .....  1600 
Kinsale  (Siege  of) 1601 

•Prague Nov.  7, 1620 

•Lutzingen  (Oustavua  slain)      .        .        .  1682 
Arras,  in  France 1640 

CIVIL  WAB  ooionutcss. 

•Worcester        ....  Sept  18,  1642 

•  EdgehlU  fight       ...         Oct  23,  1642 

Liscarrol,  Irleand 1642 

Kilruah        .        .  ....  1642 

Ballintobber 1642 

Hopton  Heath 1642 

Rocroy  (French  and  /Spaniards)  .  .  1648 
Drayton-in-Hales  .  .  Jan.  26,  1643 
Bamham  Moor  .        March  29,  1643 

Ross,  Ireland 1648 

Lanfidowne  (JtoycUists  beaten)  .  July  6,  1648 
Round-away-down        .  July  13,  1648 

•"Sewhary  {Lord  Falkland kiUed)  .1648 

•Stratton  (poet  Waller)         .        May  16,  1643 

•AldertonMoor 1648 

Donning^n,  Lincoln 1643 

Liskeard.  Cornwall  .  .   Jan.  29,  1648 

Alresford      ....     March  29,  1644 

Friedburgh,  Snabia 1644 

OldcasOe,  Chester 1644 

•Cropredy  Bridge,  Oxford         .    June  6,  1644 

•  Marston  Moor      .  July  8,  1644 

•Newark 1644 

•Vowlmry  (second  battU)  .  .  Oct  10,  1644 
•Naseby  ....  June  14,  1646 
•AUord  (Covenanters)        .        .     July  2,  1646 

Donnington,  Gloucester  .  ...  1646 
•Benburb,  Ireland 1646 

Kingston,  Surrey 1647 

•Dungan-hiU      ....  July  10,  1647 

Maidstone 1648 

•Rathmines.  Ireland  ....  1648 
•Drogheda  ((ailc«n&y«(orm)  .  .  .  .1649 
•Dunbar Sept  8,  1660 

Invercharron  (Montrose  and  Straehan)    .  1650 

Bothwell-Bridge 1661 

•Worcester  (Cftarlec  77.)       ....  1651 

[This  battle,  and  defeat  of  Chaiies,  put 
a  period  to  the  civil  war  in  England.] 


[The  battles  which  are  thus  (•)  marked  will  be  found  described  in  thdr  alpbabetical  crder  through 
the  volume,  for  more  particular  reference.] 
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BATTLES,  continued. 

Galwj  (gurrendereif)       ....  1668 

AmSf  Fimnoe 1654 

Estremos,  Portugal .  .    June  6^  1663 

Brod  (£^pero^  and  Titrks)  ....  1668 
Seoefb,  Flanders,  (P.  of  Onmge)  .  .  1674 
Mulhaosea  (TWcjum)  .    Dee.  81,  1674 

Altenhelm    ....       Jolj  S8,  1976 

•S«lt8lraiBh(2\irawi«)  .  July  28,  1675 

Bothwell  Bridge,  Scotland  ....  1679 
Aigos  {AXUm  attd  I^trks) 
Vienna         .... 

*Sedgeinoor 
Coron  {AUie$  tmd  Turks)     . 

•Mohatz,  Hnngary 1687 

Torren  {Otrwians  and  Tkrkt)  .  .1688 
Waleoort 1689 

MBA  or  THS  RKVOLUnoV. 


.  1683 

July  18»  1683 

July  6,  1685 

.  1686 


Newton-Botler,  Ireland 
•Killiecrankie,  Scodand    . 
•Cbarieroi      . 

Gavan        .... 

*  Boyne,  Ireland 

*  Flennis,  in  Flanders 
'ADghTinif  Ireland 

Lease  {Attuu  and  JFVmek) 
•Landen  (  WUliam  III.) 

Pignerol,  Piedmont 
•Zenta,  Hnngary  (Pnnee  Eugene) 

*  Narva  ( Charles  XII.  of  Sweden) 
Chiara  {Austrians  and  French)   . 
Riga  {Russians  and  Mes) 
Carpi,  Modena  (French  and  Allies) 

•Vittoria,  Spain 
Poltuak 


JalyS7,  1689 

.    .  1690 

Feb.  7,  1690 

Joly  1,  1690 

.  1690 

July  12, 


July  89, 
Oct  4, 


wABfl  or  Qussa  ahvs. 


1691 
1691 
1693 
1693 
1697 
1700 
1701 
1701 
1701 
1702 
1708 


*  Blenheim  {Marlborough)  .  .  Aug.  8,  1704 
Scbellenbnrg,  Bavaria  ....  1704 
Mittan  {Swedes  and  Hussions)  .  .  1706 
Cauano  (Prince  Eugene)  ....  1706 
Tirlemont  (French  and  AUies)                 .  1706 

•  RamiUea  {Marliorouffh)  May  88,  1706 
Turin  {French  and  Germans)  .  .  1706 

Lerida,  Spain 1707 

OftexiXieTf;  {Geraums  aitd  French)  .  .1707 
Caliah,  Poland     .  April  14,  1707 

•Almanza,  in  Spain  .  .  April  14,  1707 

Lexao  {Bussians  and  Swedes)       ,        .    .  1706 

Lisle  {taken  bu  the  Allies)  .        .  1706 

Winnendale  {French  and  Allies) .        .    .  1706 

*Ondmnxd  (Marlborough)  .        .   July  11,  1706 

•Pultowa(C%ari«X//.)        .         July  8,  1709 

•Ma]plaqnet(jrar2&or0U^A)       .  .1709 

•Almanza      ....       Jnly  16,  1710 

Ebdnborg 1710 

Saragossa  ....  Aug.  80,  1710 
ViUa  Yidoaa    ....   Dec  12,  1710 

Arleoz 1711 

Bontiiain  (Marlborough)  ....  1711 
Friborg  {French  ami  Germans)  .  .  .  1713 
Bltonio  {Austrians  and  Spaniards)  .        .  1718 

8O0T8'  BBBSIXIOM. — QKO.  I. 

Preston        ....       Nov.  12,  1716 
•Dnmblain;  Sheriil-mair         .   Mor.  12,  1715 

[These  were  the  principal  actions,  but 
the  rebellion  yet  endured.] 

Peterwarden        .       .  Aug.  6,  1717 

•Belgrade 1717 

*VtimA  {Austrians  and  French)  .  .  .1784 
Kouli  Khan  and  Turks  .  .  May  22,  1784 
Guastalla  ....  Aug.  21,  1734 
Choczim,  Hungary  .  .  July  21,  1739 

•Molirltz  ....  April  10,  1741 
Williamstadt   ....   July  28,  1741 


A.D. 

CzmUw  {Austr.  and  Pruss.)  .  May  7,  1742 
Teyn,  Bohemia  {Austr.  and  French)  .  1742 
BrensM  (Austrians  and  Bavarians)      .    .  1743 

Campo  Santo 1743 

•Dettingen  {George  II.)  .    .  1743 

•Fontenoy April  30,  1746 

•Friedbuig  ....  June  4,  1746 
l^ndahut  {Prussians  and  Austrians)  .  1746 
£rzereum  {Turks  and  Prussians)        ,    .  1745 

8C0TB'  BXBIUJOV.— <ISO.  n. 

•Preston  Pans    .  .  Sept  21,  1745 

•Falkirk,  Scotland  Jan.  18,  1746 

Rouooiix  {French  and  AUies)    .    Apr.  12,  1746 

•CnUoden  {Duke  of  Cumberland)  April  16,  1746 

St  Lazaro  ....  May  81,  1746 
Plaeentia  ....  June  15,  1746 
Kesaeldorf        ....    Dec.  15,  1746 

•  Bergen-op-Zoom  (taken)      ,        .        .    .  1747 
•lAffelit  (Duke  of  Cumberland)  .1747 

Valle  (Saxe  and  Cumberland)  .  .  .  1747 
ExlUes,  Piedmont  .  .  .  July  19,  1747 
Bahoor,  India  .  .  .  August  7,  1752 
Fort  du  Quesne  .  .  .  July  9,  1756 
•Lake  of  St  George      .  Sept  8,  1766 

•Calcutta,  India         .  June  1756 

Lowoflchutz  ,  Septs,  1766 

Keichenberg  {Prussia  and  Austria)  .  1767 
Schweidnitz,  In  Silesia       ....  1757 

•Prague May  6,  1757 

Kolin  {Prussia  and  Austria)    .  June  12,  1757 

•Plassey.  India  (see /mfta)    .       June  20,  1757 

Jagorsdorff       ....     Aug.  3,  1757 

•Rosbach        ,        ,        .        ,  Nov.  6,  1767 

•Breslau Nov.  22,  1757 

•Lissa Dec.  6,  1757 

•Creveldt June  23,  1768 

Moere  (French  and  Allies)   .     August  6,  1756 

Zomdorff Aug.  26,  1758 

Olmntz  {Prussians  and  Austrians)  .        .1758 

•Ilochklrchen  .         Oct.  14,  1758 

llojn  {French  and  AUies)         .        .        .  1758 

•Bergen        ....        April  13,  1769 

Niagara,  North  America        .    July  24,  1759 

•ViinAen  {Prince  Ferdinand)   .        Aug.  1,  1759 

Warburg Aug.  6,  1769 

•Cunnersdorf  .        .        .      Aug.  12,  1759 

•Montmorenci    ....   Aug.  10,  1759 

Peterawalde 1759 

•Quebec,    or    the    Pbiins   of   Abraham 

{Wolff)      ....        8optl3,175e 

Wandewash,  East  Indies  Jan.  10,  1760 

Landshut,  Silesia     .        .        .        June,  1760 

•Before  Quebec  .       April  28,  1700 

•Pfaffendorf       ....   Aug.  15,  1700 

•Torgau         ....        Nov.  11,  1700 

Plains  of  Sillery 1760 

Warbourg 1760 

Toplita  (Austrians  and  J'russians)   .        .  1762 

Homburg 1702 

Johannesbui^ 1762 

•SchweidniU  .  Aug.  16,  1702 

Errore,  India i763 

Bnzard,  India.— See /n<2ia  ....  1764 
Choczim 1769 

•  Braillow 1770 

Silistria 1773 


AMKBJCAlf   WAB. 

•Lexington  (^r»«  batiU)        .       April  19,  1775 

June  17,  1775 


Bunker's-Hill . 


•  Long  Island 

•  White  Plains. 
Of  the  Lakes 
Skenesborough 


Aug.  27,  1776 

Nov.  80,  1776 

July  5,  1777 

July  7,  1777 


fThehattlea  which  are  thus  f^)  marked  wUl  be  found  described  in  their  alphabetical  order  through 
me  volume,  for  more  particular  reforeuce.] 
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BATTLES,  continued. 


Albany 

•  Brandywine 

•  Saratoga 
*Gennan8town 

St  Lude 
Rhode  Island    , 
•Briar's  Greek 

•  Camden 
Broad  River 

•Guilford    . 

•  Camden 
Ilobkirk'a  hill 
Eutaw  Springs 

•  York  Toira 


Aug.  16, 

Sept.  11, 

Oct.  17, 

Oct  4, 


A.D. 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1781 
.  1781 
Oct  29,  1781 


.   Aug.  16, 

.      Feb. 

March  16, 

April  25, 


[Other,  but  inferior  actions,  took  place 
▼ith  yariona  success  during  this  war.] 

Porto  Novo,  India 1781 

•Bedmore,  India 1783 

Lassmere Aug.  28,  1789 

Ismail  {taken  hy  storm)  .       1790 

•Seringapatam 1791 

<*  Again  {Tippoo  reduced  to  give  his  sons  as 
hostages  to  lord  ComvaUis)      ,        ,    .  1792 

FBKNCH  BSVOLUnON. 


•Antotgn    . 
Conde   .       .       . 
Hanau 

•  Jemappes     . 
Tirlemont 
Varoux 

Aiz-la-Chapelle 
Louvain 
Coblentz    . 
Cassel  . 

•  Toumay    . 
St.  Amand    .        . 

•  Valenciennes 

•  Mannheim    . 
•Fumes 

Villiers 

Cambray,  or  Ceesar* 

•  Lincelles 
•Dunkirk    . 

•  Quesnoy 
Menin 

•Toulon 

Maubeuge ;  Boufleurs 

Orchles 

Weisenau 

Landau 

Toulon 

Leboch 

Mons 

Rousillon 

Perpignan 

Oppenheim  . 

Bayonne    . 
•Cateau  {Chbourg) 

Cracow 

Piedmont 

Warsaw. 
•Landrecy(<aiken)    . 

Conrtray   » 

Ostend  . 

Toumay 

•  Espierres 
Barcelona 

•Charleroi;  Fleuraa 

Aost 
•Mannheim 

Fontarabia 

Bellegarde 
•Bois-le-Duc 
•Boztel    . 


Camp 


.  Aug.  18,  1792 

.  Oct  2,  1792 

.    Oct  27,  1792 

Nov.  6,  1792 

.  Nov.  17,  1792 

Nov.  27,  1792 
.  Jan.  16,  1793 
March  22,  1793 
.    April  1,  1793 

April  7,  1793 
.      May  8,  1793 

May  10,  1793 
.    May  23,  1793 

May  30,  1793 
.   June  21,  1793 

July  18,  1793 
.    Aug.  9,  1793 

Aug.  18,  1793 
.     Sept  7,  1793 

Sept  11,  1793 
.  Sept.  15,  1793 

.  Oct.  1,  1793 
.    Oct  16,  1798 

Oct  20,  1793 
.    Oct  25,  1793 

Nov.  29,  1793 
.   Nov.  19,  1793 

Nov.  27,  1793 
.     Dec.  4,  1793 

Dec.  11,  1793 

.   Dec.  20,  1798 

Jan.  8,  1794 

March  19,  1794 

March  28,  1794 

April  4,  1794 

April  6,  1794 

April  21,  1794 

April  24,  1794 

April  29,  1794 

May  10,  1794 
.  May  18,  1794 

May  22,  1794 
.  June  14,  1794 

June  17,  1794 
.    June  26, 1794 

July  12,  1794 
.     Aug.  2,  1794 

Aug.  26,  1794 
.  Sept  14,  1794 

Sept  17,  1794 


Maestricht   . 
Clermont 
•Warsaw 

•  Nimeguen 

•  Warsaw 
Navarre    . 
Mentz  . 
Nantes  {Chouans) 

;,Piedmont 
•Quiberon  {Emigrants) 

•  Mannheim    . 
Woms 
Moselle 
Deux  Pouts 

•Lodl     . 

Mantua 

Edengen 
•Castiglione 
•Augsburg 

Roveredo  . 

Cavella 

Munich 
•Areola  . 

Mantua 


Oct 


Sept  18, 
.  Sept  20, 

Oct  10, 
2d,  and  Nov.  4, 
Nov.  8, 
.   Nov.  25, 

.  Dee.l, 
.   Jan.  18, 

June  24, 
.  July  21, 

Sept  23, 
.    Nov.  8, 

Nov.  22, 
.   Nov.  28, 

May  10, 

.    May  29, 

July  1, 

.     July  2, 

Aug.  24, 

.    Sept  4, 

Sept  6, 

.  Sept  11, 

Nov.  19, 
.   Jan.  31, 


lEIBH  RBBKLLIOX. 


•Kilcullen 
•Naas     . 

Stratford-npon-Slaney 

Dunlaven 
•Taragh 

Carlow  . 

Monastereven  . 
•Oulart  . 

Kildare 

•  Newtownbarry 
•Gorey 

•  New  Rosa 
Antrim 
Arklow 
Ballinahinch 
Oviotstown   . 
Ballynarash 

•Vinegar-hill 
•Hacketatown 
Clonard 


May2S, 

May  24, 

May  25, 

May  25, 

May  26, 

May  27, 

May  27, 

May  27, 

May  27, 

June  1, 

June  4, 

June  4, 

Junes, 

June  9, 

June  13, 

June  19, 

June  20, 

June  21, 

June  25, 

July  11, 


[In  most  of  these,  and  other  actions, 
the  insurgents  were  defeated.] 

•CBnHebax  {French)  .  .  .  Aug.  88, 
Colooney  {French)  .  .  Sept  5, 
Ballinamuck  (^«ncA)      .        .    SeptS, 

•Kilbila Sept  23, 

Verona March  6, 

•  Acre  {siege  commenced)              March  18, 
•Milan April  27, 

•  Seringapatam  ( Tippoo  kHUd)        May  4, 
•Alessandria       ....   May  17, 

Bank  of  the  Adda  May  22, 

Acre  {Sir  Sydney  Smith)  .  .  May  27, 
•Zurich June  4, 

Trebia June  19, 

•Parma  (5'Mtrarrow)       .        .       July  12, 

Aboukir  (TurJu)  .  July  26, 

•  Novl  {Stitoarrotp)  .        .        .       Aug.  16, 
•Bergen  and  Alkmaer       .       .  Sept  19, 

•Zurich Sept  24, 

•Bergen      .  Sept  19,  and  Oct  2, 

•  Alkmaer  {see  Bergen)  .  .  Oct  6, 

Mondevi Nov.  6, 

Philipsburgh        ....  Dec  S, 

•"Sovi  {second  hatOe)   .        .  Jan.  8, 

Savona,  in  Italy  .  April  8, 

Stockach May  1, 

Montebello   ....         June  9, 
Bronni,  in  Italy       .  .  June  10, 


A.D. 

794 
794 
794 
794 
794 
794 
794 
796 
795 
796 
796 
795 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
797 


798 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
798 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 
796 


1796 
1798 
1796 
1796 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1600 
1800 


[The  battles  which  are   thus  (*)  marked  will  be  found  described  in  their  alphabetical  order  througb 
the  volume,  for  more  particular  reference.] 
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BATTLES,  eontinued. 

*  Marengo       .       .       • 
•Clm 

*  Hohenlinden 

Hindo      .        .        .        . 

*  Alexandria  (Aberenmbie) 
Sdndiah  and  the  British 

Ferrockabad,  India 
•Bhortpore  (Holkar)     . 

*  Ulm  (surrmdertd) 
Hoelk   .... 

*Aiisterlifcs 

*  Baenoa- Ayrea  (IbpAmn) 
•Maida,  In  SicUj 
•Castel  NuoTO 
*Auentadt\ 

*Jena      .    J . 

Halle  (Bmmadotte)    . 
•Pultoak 

•Ejlan        .       .        ,        . 
•Frtodland     . 


June  14,  1800 
.  June  81,  1800 
Nor.  8»  1800 
.  Dec.  2S,  1800 
March  21,  1801 
.  Aug.  11,  1808 

SeptSS, 

Not.  17, 

Aprils, 
.    Oct  19, 

Not.  10, 
Deo.  8, 

Jane  81, 
July  4, 

Sept  29,  1806 
.    Oct  14,  1806 

Oct  14,  1806 
.    Oct.  17,  1806 

Dee.  86^  1806 
.     Feb.  8^  1807 

June  14,  1807 
.     July  6,  1807 

JnljSO^  1806 


1803 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1806 


•  Buenos-Ayres  (  Whiidpek) 
Bajlen  {Spamiardt) 

[Most  of  the  preceding  battleB  were  of  a 
aanguinary  and  dedaire  character.] 


FumrBuioB  CAXPAxom  bxoih. 


•  y  imeira  ( WeUmgUm) 
Tadela .... 

•Corafia  (Moon) 
Braga  (/brlv^Mw) 
Landahnt  {AM»^ian$) 
Eehmnhl 

•Oporto      .       .       .       . 

•Aspeme) 

•  Eaaling  f.  .       . 
Raab     .... 

•Wagram    .       .       .       . 
•Talavara  de  la  R^na . 

Ocana  [Spaniarda)    . 
•Cindad  Bodrlgo  {tnotetei) 
•Bnaaeo      .       .       .       . 

Palma  .... 
*Barrofla     .       .       .       . 

•Badi^o 

•Alboera    .       .       .       . 

•  Almeida 

•Cittdad  Bodrlgo  {ttemei) 
*Tarrag«ia    . 
•Villa  Franca     . 
•Salamanca    . 

Mohiloir   .       .       .       . 

Ostrorno 

Polotsk     .       .       .       . 
•Smolensko   . 
•Mofikira  )        .       .       . 
•Borodino)    . 
•MoM»v(6«nii} 
•Qaeenstown  {Americana) 
•Polotsk     .  ,       . 

•  Moecow  (retaken) 
Witepak   .        .        .        . 

•Krasnoi 


.  Aug.  21,  1806 

Mot.  88,  1806 
.  Jan.  16,  1800 
March  19,  1809 
.  April  21,  1809 

AprU  28,  1809 
.   May  11,  1809 

May  88,  1808 
.   May  88,  1809 

Jnne  14,  1809 
.     Jaly6»  1809 

July  87,  1809 
.  Not.  19,  1809 

Jnne  11,  1810 

.  Sept  87,  1810 

March  8,  1811 

.  March  6,  1811 

March  11,  1811 

.   May  16,  1811 

Ang.  6^  1811 

.    Jan.  19,  1812 

Jan.  84,  1812 
.  April  10,  1812 

Jaly22,  1818 
.   July  88,  1812 

July  26>  1812 
.  July  SO,  1812 

Aug.  27,  1812 
.     Sept  7,  1812 

Sept  7,  1812 
.     Sept  4,  1812 

Oct  13,  1812 
.    Oct  20,  1818 

Oct  82,  1818 
.   Not.  14,  1818 

Not.  16,  1818 


[Ney'fl  oorpiL  of  which  10,000  nen  laid 
down  theur  arms,  defeated  by  the 
SnasianB,  Not.  17, 1818.] 


Borlsaoa 
•BeresiDa   . 
•Wllna   ... 
•Kowno 
•French  Town,  Canada 

Miami  (Amerieana)  . 

KaUtch  (Saxona)  . 

Bqjar,  Spain     . 
•CasieUa 


Not.  27,  1812 
Not.  27,  1812 
Dec.  11,  1812 
Dec.  14,  1812 
Jan.  22,  1813 
Jan.  22,  1813 
.  Feb.  1813 
Feb.  20,  1813 
AprU  18,  1813 


Mockem   .       .       .       .       , 

Lntsen 

Bantsen    .... 
Wurtschen  .... 
Fort  George.  Niagara 
Burlington  Helghta 
VitfeorU     .... 
Valley  of  Bastan. 
Pyreneea  .       .       .       • 
San  Marcial  {Spaniarda) 
Dresden    .  Ang. 

Toplits         .... 
Dennewits 
Elater  (.BiMcAtfr)    . 
Mockem    .... 
Leipsic  .       .     Oct 

Hanan  ( Wrede) 
St  JeandeLuB  . 


A.D. 

April,  1813 

.  May  2,  1813 
.    May  20,  1813 

May  21,  1618 
.   May  87,  1818 

June  6,  1813 
.  June  21,  1813 

July  84,  1813 

.   July  28,  1813 

Ang.  4,  1818 

86  and  27,  1818 

Aug.  30,  1818 
.    Sept  6^  1813 

.  Oct.  1813 
.  Oct  14,  1818 
16  and  18,  1813 
.    Oct  29,  1813 

Not.  10,  1813 


[Passage  of  the  NeTe ;  aeraral  engage- 
menta  between  the  AJllea  and  French, 
Dec.  10  to  18, 1618.] 


•St  Dixier,  France 
•LaBothi^re      . 
•Brienne 
•Champ  Aubcort 

JanTilliera 
•Fontalneblean 

Montereaa        . 
•Orthes  . 
•  Bergen-op-Zoom 
•Laon 

•Tarbes  . 


Jan.  87,  1814 
Feb.  1,  1614 

.  Feb.  2,  1814 
Feb.  10  and  IS,  1814 
,    Feb.  14,  1814 

Feb.  17,  1814 
,    Feb.  86,  1814 

Feb.  87,  1814 
.  March  8,  1814 

March  9,  1814 
March  IS,  1814 
March  80,  1814 
March  86,  1814 
March  80,  1814 


•Fere  Champenoiae 
•  Heights  of  Fontenoy 
[Battle  of  the  Barriera— Mamumt  CTa- 

cnates  Paris,  and  the  allied  armies 

enter  that  capital,  March  81.] 
•Toulouse April  10, 1814 


AUBXour  WAm. 

Christler's  Point,  Canada   . 

Black-rock,  Amfrrica 
•Ghipawa 
•Erie.  Fort 

BUdensborg 
•Bellair 
•  Baltimore 
•New  Orleans    . 


•Ligny   . 
•Quatre  Bras 
•Waterloo 

•Algiers  (Bmnouih)    . 
Larissa(&r0eJb»)  . 
ThermopylsB  (Oreeke) 
Cadiz  {Trocadero) 
Prome  (Burmeae)      . 
Malloun  (Burmeae) 
Anatolia  {Oreeka)     . 
Brohilow  {Buaakma) 
Akhalzic  . 
Csorol  . 

•Varna  (aurrendere)  , 

•Morea  ( 


CaaHe  aurrendera) 

Lepantb  (Oreeka) 

Kulertscba,  near  Schumla 

Silistria  (aurrendera) 
•Balkan  (Baaaage  of  the) 
•Adrianople  (entered) 
•Algiers  (Preneh\  . 

•  Paris  (Daya  of  Julif)        July  27,  26,  29, 
•BruascOs  (JDateft)  .  Sept  21, 

•Antwerp Oct  27, 


Not.  11, 

Dec.  3, 

Joly  5  and  26, 

Aug,  15, 

Aug.  84, 

Aug.  80, 

Sept  13, 

Jan.  8^ 

June  16, 
June  16, 
JnnelS^ 

Aug.  87, 

Julys, 

July  13, 

Aug.  31, 

Dec.  8, 

Jan.  20, 

May  88, 

Jnne  19, 

Ang.  24, 

Sept  86, 

Oct  11, 

Oct  80, 

May  9, 

Jnne  11, 

Jnne  16, 

July  26, 

Aug.  80, 

July  4, 


618 
618 
614 
1614 
.614 
614 
614 
l816 

816 
615 
616 

816 
828 
623 
628 

CKMC 

OXO 

626 
828 

628 
688 


628 
629 
829 
829 
629 
629 
690 
680 
839 
890 


[The  battlee  which  are  fhns  (*)  marked  will  be  fimnd  described  in  their  alphabetical  order  thnogb 
the  Tohone,  for  more  partlciilar  rmreooe.] 
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BATTLES,  eontmued. 

Oroohow   (See  Wartaw)    . 
Wawz  (/M»)   . 

•  Seidles  (Ibles)     . 
•Zelicho  lPi>U8} 
•Ostrolenka  llbles) 
•WUiui(ib2u)    . 
*WaxBa,w  {taken)    .  . 

ValUmga  {Doh  Pedro) 

Lelria  ( Jbrte^ot) . 
•St  Sebastian    ... 
•St  Sebaatiaii 
*mVboa,  {^ish  Legion)    . 

Hemaiu       .... 

•  Iran  {BritiMh  Legion) 
Valentia       .... 

•Herera  {Don  Oarloe) 
•Gonstantina  (^2^<er9)  . 

•  St  Eostaoe  {Canada^ 
Penneeerrada  {Bpaxn)  . 
Altara  (ANztn) 

•Presoott^Cbfuula) 
•Ghlznee  (India) 
•Fallof  Morella    . 

Gaptore  of  Sidon  (See  ^fiia) 
•Fallof  Beyront 

▲fghanifltan  ClnHa)    . 

•  Storming  of  Acre     . 
Kotrlah  {8<Ande)  . 
Chuen-pe    (See  China)    . 
Ce3a\xai{B<^ne  forte  taken)  . 
Amoy  {city  taken)     . 
Ghin>hae  {tokens  • 

•Gabal(maMaer«)       . 
Yn-yaou  (taften)    . 


A.D. 

Feb.  20,  1831 

March  31,  1881 

AprU  10,  1831 

,  AprU  10,  1881 

May  M,  1881 
.  June  18,  1831 

8ept8»  1881 
.  Jnly  88,  1833 

Feb.  14,  1884 
.     MayS^  1886 

.  Oot  1,  1886 
,    Dee.  94»  1886 

May  16,  1887 
.  May  17,  1887 

July  15,  1887 
.  Aug.  84,  1887 

Oct  18,  1887 
.   Deo.  14»  1887 

June  23,  1888 
.  June  26,  1888 

Oct  17,  1888 
.  Jnly  28,  1888 

May  81,  1840 

Sept  37,  1840 

.    Oct  10,  1840 

Nov.  8,  1840 

.     Nov.  8,  1840 

.  Dec.  1,  1840 
.     Jan.  7,  1841 

Feb.  26;  1841 
.  Aug.  27,  1841 

Oct  10,  1841 
.     Nov.  2,  1841 

J)eo.88,  1841 


•Gabal  pass  {maaeaere) 
Gandahar  (A/ghane) 
Ning-po    (See(7AMia) 
Jellalabad  {India) 
Ghin-keang  (^  China) . 
OhUnee  {India)  . 
Ameers  of  Scinde 


A.D. 

Jan.  8^  1848 
March  10,  1848 
Maich  10,  1848 

April  6»  1848 
.  July  81,  1848 

S«»t«,  1843 


.       .   Feb.  17,  1848 


*Moodkee(/iuf»a)  .       , 
•Ferozeshah  ilndiii)  . 

Fhulloor    {India  :     Sir 
army  aUached  en  the 
Sikhe) 
•AUwal  {India)  . 
•Sobraon(/iufia)    . 

Monterey  (ifeafieo)    . 

Benno  Vista  (Afmeo)  . 

St  Ubes  ( Jbrte^)  . 

Mexico  {8ooU)      . 

Sondertvund      .  . 

Yalaneze  (Bungartane) 

Mooltan  {India) 

•  GhlUianwallali  {IncKa) 

•  Ooq}erat  {India) 
Vigevano  {SadetsM)    . 
Novaro  {Sardiniane) 
Kronstadt  {Hungariane) 
Acs  {Auetr.  and  Hung.)    . 
Waitsen  {diUo)    . 
Schassbnrg  CB0m) 


Dec  18,  1846 
Dec  81,  1646 
ff.     SmitVe 
BtM^  by  the 

Jan.  81,  1848 

.   Jan.  88,  1846 

Feb.  10,  1846 

.  Sept  84,  1846 

Feb.  88,  1847 

.     May  9,  1847 

Aug.  19,  1647 

.  Nov.  18,  1847 

Sept  89,  1648 

.     Nov.  7,  1848 

Jan.  18,  1848 

.   Feb.  81,  1849 

.     March  81,  1848 

.  Mareh88,  1848 

June  81,  1849 

.     July  8,  1648 

Jnly  14,  1648 

.  July  81,  1648 

Aug.  9,  1648 


Tamesirar  (BqiptauS   . 
liBboiA  {Donee  and  mate.)       .   Jnly  96^  1880 
&»  Naval  BatUee, 


[The  batttes  which  are  thus  (*)  marked  will  be  ibnnd  deomibed  in  their  alpbabefioal  order  fluoogh 
the  volume,  for  more  parttenlar  referenoe.] 

BAUTZEN,  BAITTLE  of.  Between  the  allied  army  under  the  BOYer^gnB  of  Rnana  and 
Prussia,  and  the  French  commanded  by  Napoleon ;  the  allies  were  signally  defeated, 
and  this  batUe,  followed  by  that  of  Wurtzchen,  compelled  them  to  pass  the  Oder, 
and  led  to  an  armistice,  which,  howerer,  did  not  produce  peace.    May  20, 1813. 

BAVABIA,  HOUSE  of.  The  dukedom  founded  in  the  eleventh  century :  this  house 
has  the  same  origin  as  that  of  Saxony,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Ghielphian  &mily ; 
Henry  Quelph  was  made  duke  of  Bavaria  by  Conrad  XL,  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
reigned  in  1024.  Otho,  count  Wittelpatch,  was  made  duke  in  1179;  and  Mayimilian  L 
elector  in  1 624.  Bavaria  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  Buonaparte  in  December,  1805; 
and  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Presbuig  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
and  Qermui  Tyrol,  the  bishopric  of  Anspach,  and  lordships  in  Oermany.  This 
kingdom  joined  the  coalition  against  France  in  Oct.  1818. 


IIM. 
1179. 
1281. 

lass. 

1268. 
1293. 
1894. 


1876. 

1418. 

*  * 

1608. 
1660. 


DUKXS  OF  BAVABIA. 

Henry  the  Lion.     DisposBeaaed  by  the 

emperor  Frederick  Barbaroofla. 
Oiho,  earl  of  Wittelpatch,  created  duke 

by  the  same  emperor. 
Louis  of  Wittelpatch. 
Otho  II.,  Uie  Illustrious ;  his  son  Louis 

w^  raised  to  the  electoral  dignity. 
Louis  the  Severe. 
Louis  III. 
Louis  IV .    Elected  emperor  of  Germany, 

in  1314. 
Stephen  I. 
Stephen  II. 
Jolm. 
Albert 
William. 
William  II. 
Albert  II. 


*  •  William  in. 

1697.  Maximilian  the  Great;  fhe  first  electw 
of  Bavaria. 

1661.  Ferdinand. 

1679.  Maximilian  EmanneL 

1726.  Charles  Albert;  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  1742. 

1745.  Maximilian-Joseph  I.,  as  elector. 

1777.  Gharle8  Theodore. 

1799.  Maximilian-Joseph  II,  aa  elector. 

Knroe  ov  bavabia. 

1805.  Maximilian-Joseph  I.,  the  preceding  eleo- 
toT.  created  king. 

1826.  Louis-Gharles,  18th October:  abdicated. 

1848.  Maximilian-Joseph  II.:  succeeded  his 
fkther,  Loui»</harle8,  on  his  abdioatton, 
March  20.    The  present  king. 


The  abdication  of  Charles-LouiB  was  mainly  cansed  by  his  unfortunate  attachment  to 
an  intriguing  woman,  known  throughout  Europe  under  the  assumed  name  of  Lola 
Montee,  who,  in  the  end,  was  expelled  the  kingdom  for  her  interferenoe  in  religious 
and  state  afi&drs. 
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BATEUX  TAPESTRY.  This  important  historical  document  was  wrought  by  Matilda, 
the  queen  of  William  L,  and  represents  the  fiicts  of  the  Conquest,  from  the  signature 
of  the  will  of  the  Confessor  down  to  the  crowning  of  William,  1066. — Jiapin.  This 
curious  monument  of  antiquitj,  embroidered  by  Matilda»  is  19  inches  wide,  214  feet 
long,  and  is  divided  into  compartments  showing  the  train  of  events,  commencing  with 
the  visit  of  £Uu:old  to  the  Norman  court,  and  ending  ¥dth  his  death  at  Hastings ;  it  is 
now  preserved  in  the  town-house  of  Bouen. — Agnet  StricklancL 

BAYONETS.  The  short  sword  or  dagger  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  musket  This  weapon 
was  invented  at  Bayonne,  in  Fxwice  (whence  the  name),  about  1670.  According 
to  the  abb€  Lenglet,  it  was  first  used  in  battle  by  the  French,  in  1698,  "with  great 
success  against  an  enemy  unprepared  for  Uie  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  novdty." 

BAYONNR  Charles  lY.  of  Spain  abdicated  here  m  &vour  of  <'  his  Mend  and  ally"  the 
emperor  Napoleon ;  and  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  and  Don  Carios  and  Don  Aiitonio 
renounced  Uieir  rights  to  the  Spaxdsh  throne,  May  1, 1808.  Napoleon  issued  a  decree 
commanding  the  Spanish  notables  to  meet  him  here,  May  26,  same  year.  Bayonne, 
the  strongest  citadel  in  France,  was  invested  by  the  British  in  January,  1814,  during 
which  the  French  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  the  English  with  success,  but  were  at 
loigth  driven  back.  The  loss  of  the  Britisfa,  in  this  afbir,  was  considerable,  and  their 
commander  woimded  and  taken  prisoner. 

BAYBEUTH.  The  mazgravate  of  Bavxeuth,  with  that  of  Ansna^  was  abdicated  by  the 
reigning  prinoe  in  favour  of  the  king  of  P)iiaeia>  1791.  The  archives  of  the  prin- 
cipality had  been  previously  Qm  1788)  brought  from  Plaeaenburgh  to  the  dty  of 
Bayreuth,  the  capital  of  the  domain. 

BAZAAR,  OB  COYEBED  MABKET.  The  word  is  of  Arabio  origin.  The  baraar  of 
Ispahan  is  magnificent,  yet  it  is  excelled  by  that  of  Tauiis,  which  has  several  times 
held  80,000  men  in  order  of  battla  Places  of  this  name  have  opened  recently  in 
these  countries.  In  London,  the  SohoHsquare  bazaar  was  opened  by  Mr.  Trotter  in 
1815.  The  Queen's  bazaar,  Oxford-street,  a  veiy  extensive  one,  was  (with  the 
Diorama)  burnt  down,  and  the  loss  estimated  at  50,000^,  May  27, 1829 :  a  new  one 
has  since  been  erected.  The  St  James's  bazaar  was  built  by  Mr.  Crockford  in  1882. 
There  are  also  the  Pantheon,  the  Western  Exchange,  &c 

BEACHEY  HEAD,  ENGAGEMENT  OFF.  Memonble  defeat  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
combined  fleet,  near  this  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  between  Hastings  and 
Seaforth,  by  a  superior  French  force ;  the  British,  whose  ships  Were  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Torrington,  suffered  very  severely  in  the  unequal  contest,  June  80, 1690. 
The  Dutch  lost  two  admirals  and  600  men;  the  English  two  ships  and  400  men. 
Several  of  the  Dutch  ships  were  sunk  to  prevent  them  from  fiedling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  admiralB  on  both  sides  were  blamed ;  on  ours,  for  not  fighting ;  on 
the  French  side,  for  not  pursuing  the  victory. 

BEADS.  The  Druids  appear  to  have  used  beads.  They  were  early  used  by  Dervises 
and  other  holy  men  in  the  East  They  were  in  general  use  in  Boman  Catholic 
devotions,  aj>.  1218.  The  bead-roll  was  a  list  of  deceased  persons  for  the  repose  of 
whose  souls  a  certain  number  of  prayers  were  recited,  which  the  devout  counted  by 
a  string  of  beads. — BuiUr. 

BEAQUE,  BATTLE  or,  in  Ajrjou.  Between  the  English  and  French,  the  former  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  latter  by  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  was  aided 
by  a  body  of  7000  Scotch  imder  the  earl  of  Buchim.  The  English  were  defeated  with 
the  loes  of  1500  men  kUled;  and  the  duke  himself  was  slain  by  a  Scotch  knight ;  the 
earls  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Huntingdon  were  taken  prisoners,  April  8, 1421. — ffvme, 

BEAM  AND  SCALES.  The  apparatus  for  weighing  goods  was  so  called,  '*  as  it  weighs 
ao  much  at  the  king's  beam,"  A  public  beton  was  set  up  in  London,  and  all  com- 
modities ordered  to  be  weighed  by  the  city  officer,  called  the  weigh-master,  who  was 
to  do  justice  between  buyer  and  seller,  statute  8  Edw.  II.,  1309. — Stowe.  Beams 
and  scsdesy  with  weights  and  measures,  were  ordered  to  be  examined  by  the  justices 
at  quarter  sessions,  35  Qeo.  III.,  1794.  They  have  been  frequently  tiie  subject  of 
penal  acts  to  assure  justice  in  public  dealings.    See  WdghU  and  Measures, 

BEANS,  BLACK  and  WHITE.  Used  by  the  ancients  in  gathering  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  election  of  magistrates.  A  white  bean  signified  absolution,  and 
a  black  one  condemnation.  The  precept  of  Pythagoras  to  abstain  from  beans, 
abttine  a  faibig,  has  been  yarioliBly  int^reted.  "Beans  do  not  &vour  mental 
tranquillity." — Cicero, 
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BEANS,  GARDEN.  The  finer  kinds  of  beans  were  brought  to  these  countries  at  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  most  other  yegetablesy  in  Henry  VIII/s  reign.  The 
principal  sorts  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens  are,  the  Mazagan  (from  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa),  the  small  Lisbon,  the  Spanish,  Tokay,  Sandwich,  and  Windsor. — Miller. 
The  exquisite  odour  emitted  from  beans  in  blossom  is  mentioned  in  rapturous 
language  by  Thomson,  who  says  "Arabia  cannot  boast  a  sweeter  gale." 

BEARDS.  Various  have  been  the  customs  of  most  nations  respecting  them.  The 
Tartars,  out  of  a  religious  principle,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Persianc^ 
declaring  them  infidels,  because  they  would  not  cut  their  beards  after  the  rites  of 
Tartary.  The  Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  ordered  the 
Macedonians  to  be  shaved,  lest  the  beard  should  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies, 
830  B.O.  Beards  were  worn  by  the  Romans,  297  b.c.  They  have  been  worn  for 
centuries  by  the  Jews.  In  England,  they  were  not  &shionable  after  the  Conquest, 
A.D.  1066,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  discontinued  at  the  Restoration. 
The  Russians,  even  of  rank,  did  not  cut  their  beards  until  within  these  few  years; 
and  Peter  the  Great,  notwithstanding  his  enjoining  them  to  shave,  was  obliged  to 
keep  officers  on  foot  to  cut  off  the  beard  by  force. 

BEARDS  ov  WOMEN.  A  bearded  woman  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  at  the  battle 
of  Pultowa,  and  presented  to  Uie  Czar,  Peter  I.,  1724 :  her  beard  measured  !(  yard. 
A  woman  is  said  to  have  been  seen  at  Paris  with  a  bushy  beard,  and  her  whole  body 
covered  with  hair. — Did.  de  Ih-ivoux.  The  great  Maigaret>  governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, had  a  very  long  stiff  beard.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  time  of  Wolfius>  a  virgin  had 
a  long  black  beard. 

BEAULIEU,  ABBEY  of.  Founded  by  king  John,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  in 
1204.  It  had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Viigin,  and  was 
devoted  to  monks  of  the  reformed  Benedictine  order.  This  abbey  afibrded  an 
asylum  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April  14, 1471.  Here,  too,  Perkin  Warbeck 
sought  and  obtained  refuge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

BEAUVAIS,  HEROINES  of.  On  the  town  of  Beauvais  bemg  besieged  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Bui^gundy,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  the  women  imder  the  conduct 
of  Jeanne  de  la  Hachette,  or  Laine,  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and  the 
duke  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  July  10, 1472.  In  memory  of  their  noble  exploits 
during  the  siege,  the  females  of  Bieauvais  walk  first  in  the  procession  on  the  anniversary 
of  th&  deliverance. — JffenavU. 

BECKErS  MURDER  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  at  the  altar, 
Dec.  29,  1171.  Four  barons  hearing  Henry  11.  say,  in  a  moment  of  exasperation, 
"  What  an  unhappy  prince  am  I,  who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of  spirit  enough  to 
rid  me  of  this  insolent  prelate,"  resolved  upon  Becket's  assassination ;  and  ru^iing 
with  drawn  swords  into  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  at  vespers,  they 
announced  their  design,  when  he  cried  out,  "I  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  not  to  hurt  any  other  person  here,  for  none  of  them  have  been  concerned 
in  the  late  transactions.''  The  confederates  then  strove  to  drag  him  from  the  church ; 
but  not  being  able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment,  they  killed  him 
on  the  spot  with  repeated  wounds,  all  which  he  endured  without  a  groan.  The  bonee 
of  Becket  were  enshrined  in  gold  and  set  with  jewels,  in  1220 ;  and  were  taken  up 
and  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  1539. — SUnoe. 

BED.  The  practice  universal  in  the  first  ages,  for  mankind  to  sleep  upon  the  skins  of 
beasts. —  whittaker.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of 
the  Britons,  before  the  Roman  invasion.  They  were  afterwards  changed  for  loose 
rushes  and  heather.  Straw  followed,  and  was  used  in  tiie  royal  chambers  of  England 
BO  late  as  the  close  of  the  1 5th  century.    The  Romans  were  the  finrti  who  used  feaSiers. 

BEER.  See  Ale,  A  beverage  of  this  sort  is  made  mention  of  by  Xenophon,  in  his  fiunous 
retreat,  401  b.o.  Beer  was  drunk  generally  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  By 
a  law  of  James  I.,  when  there  was  a  kind  of  duty  paid  on  " ale  called  here"  one  quart 
of  the  best  thereof  was  to  be  sold  for  a  penny.  Subjected  to  excise  in  1660.  There 
have  been  various  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time  regulating  the  sale  of  beer.  In 
England  the  mmiber  of  retailers  under  the  late  acts  of  1  WiS.  lY.,  and  4  WilL  lY., 
1884,  amount  to  about  60,000.    See  Brevfert;  Porter, 

3EES.  Mount  Hybla,  on  account  of  its  odoriferous  flowers,  thyme,  and  abundance  of 
honey,  has  been  poetically  called  the  ''empire  of  bee&"    Hymettus,  in  Attica^  is  also 
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fiunous  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The  economy  of  beee  was  admired  in  the  earliest 
ages ;  and  Eumelus,  of  Corinth,  wrote  a  poem  on  bee%  741  B.O.  There  are  292  species 
of  the  bee,  or  apit  genus,  and  111  in  England.  Strange  to  say,  beee  were  not  originally 
natiTes  of  New  England  :  they  were  introduced  into  Boston  by  the  English,  in  1670, 
and  have  since  spread  over  the  whole  continent;  the  first  planters  ncTer  saw  any. — 
ffardie*i  America, 

BEET-ROOT.  It  is  of  recent  cultivation  in  England  Margraff  first  produced  sugar 
from  the  white  beet-root,  in  1747.  M.  Achard  produced  excellent  sugar  from  it  in 
1799 ;  the  chemists  of  France,  at  the  instance  of  Buonaparte,  largely  extracted  sugar 
from  the  beet-root  in  1800.  A  refinery  of  sugar  from  beet-root  was  lately  erected  at 
the  Thames-bank,  Chelsea. 

BEGGAR'S  PETITION.  This  beautiful  little  poem,  designed  by  its  benevolent  author 
to  implant  mercy  and  charity  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth,  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Moss,  curate  of  Brierley  Hill,  Staffordshire.  The  date  is  not  mentioned. 
Like  Dibdin's  song?,  that  inspired  our  tars  with  valour  and  patriotism,  and  love  of 
country  and  of  home,  this  petition  has,  in  its  gentler  object>  achieved  more  than  any 
other  poem  or  verses  in  our  language. 

BEGUINEa  Nuns,  first  established  at  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Nivelle,  in  1207.  The 
"  Grand  Beguinage  "  of  Bruges  is  the  most  extensive  of  modem  times. — Some  of 
these  nuns  once  fell  into  the  extravagant  error  that  they  could,  in  this  life,  arrive  at 
the  highest  moral  perfection,  even  to  impeccability.  The  council  of  Yienne  condemned 
this  error,  and  abolished  a  branch  of  the  order  in  1311. 

BEHEADING — or  JkeoUatio  of  the  Romans,  introduced  into  England  frx>m  Normandy 
(as  a  lees  ignominious  mode  of  putting  high  criminals  to  death)  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  1074,  when  Waltheof,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  North- 
umberland, was  first  so  executed. — Salmon't  Ckrtm*  Our  English  history  is  filled 
with  instances  of  this  mode  of  execution,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Mary,  when  even  women  of  the  noblest  blood,  greatest  virtues,  and  most  innooent 
lives,  thus  suffered  death.* 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT.  Explored  by  a  Danish  navigator  in  the  service  of  Russia,  captam 
Vitus  Behrin^  whose  name  it  bears.  Behring  thus  established  that  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  America  are  not  united,  but  are  distant  from  each  other  about  thirty-nine 
miles,  1728.  The  current  between  the  shores  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  depth  not 
being  more  tiian  frx>m  twelve  to  thirty  Mhoms,  and  what  there  is  comes  from  the  west. 

BELFAST,  first  mentioned  about  a.d.  1815.  Its  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  biiilt  by 
John  de  Coorcy,  was  then  destroyed  bv  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce.  Belfiist  was 
granted  by  James  L  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  then  lord  deputy,  1612.  It  was  erected 
into  a  corporation,  1613.  The  long  bridge,  2000  feet  in  length,  and  of  21  arches,  was 
conunenced  in  1682.  William  HL  resided  here  several  days,  June,  1690.  Here  was 
printed  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  published  in  Ireland,  1 704.  Tlie  castle  was  burnt 
April,  1708.  The  bank  built  1787.  The  mechanics'  institute  established  1825.  The 
merchants  of  Belfist  are  the  only  commercial  men  in  Ireland  who  have  uniformly 
used  their  own  vessels  as  the  carriers  of  their  own  trade. — Jfara^i  T&nr. 

BELGIUM.  Late  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  anciently 
the  territory  of  the  Belgn,  who  were  conquered  by  Julius  Ciesar,  47  b.o.  Under  the 
dominion  of  France  so  late  as  a.d.  1869 ;  formed  into  a  kingdom  in  1831. 

Becsme  an  aeqidsitloD  of  the  bouM  of  |  Tb«M  agmln  fall  to  Spain  ....  1648 

Austria 1477    Seven  again  ceded  to  Germany     .       .    .  1714 


Charles  Y.  annexed  the  Netherlands  to 
the  ctown  of  Spain      .....  Ifi66 

Seren  provinces,  under  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  revolt,  owing  to  the  tyranny 
ofFhilip  II.;  freed  .  .1679 

The  ten  remaining  provinces  are  given  to 
the  aichdnke Ifi06 


And  three  to  France 1748 

Austrians  expelled ;  but  their  rule  after- 
wards restored 1789 

The  French  entered  Belgiam    .     Nov.  1,  1792 
United  to  France    .                       Sept  80,  1796 
Placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  noose 
of  Orange 1814 


*  Among  other  instances  (besides  qneess  of  England),  may  be  mentioned  the  lady  Jane  Orey,  beheaded 
Feb.  IS,  1664;  and  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,— the  latter  remarkable  for  her  resistanoe  of  the 
executioner.  When  he  directed  her  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  she  reftised  to  do  it;  telling  him  that  she 
knew  of  no  guilt,  and  would  not  submit  to  die  like  a  criminal.  He  pursued  her  round  and  round  the 
scaflbid,  aiming  at  her  hoary  head,  and  at  length  took  it  off,  after  mangling  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the 
ninstrioua  viettm  in  a  horrifying  manner.  She  was  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  last  of  the 
lojalUntof  Plantagenet   May  27, 1641^— Aimm. 
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BELGIUM,  cmtimied. 

The  great  reyolatlon  commences  at 
BniMiels       ....       Aug.  26,  1880 

The  Proyiaional  Oovenunent  declarea 
Belgium  independent     .  Oct  4,  1880 

The  Belgian  troops  take  Antwerp;  the 
Dutch  are  driven  to  the  dtadelf  from 
▼hence  they  cannonade  the  towiL  Oct  27,  1880 

Belgian  independence  acknovleaged  by 
the  Allied  Fovers,  announced  by  Van 
der  Weyer       ....    Dec.  28,  1880 

Duke  de  Nemours  elected  king;  trot  his 
father,  the  king  of  France,  reftiaea  his 
consent Feb.  8,  1881 

M.  Snrlet  de  Chokler  is  elected  regent  of 
Belgium Feb.  2^  1831 

Leopold,  prince  of  Cobourg,  is  elected 
king     .....       July  12,  1881 

He  enters  Bnusels     .  r  July  19,  1881 


The  king  of  the  Netherlands  recommences 
the  war        ....        Aug.  8^  1881 

[France  sends  60,000  troops  to  assist  Bel- 
gium, and  an  armistice  ensnes/| 

A  conference  of  the  ministers  or  the  flye 
great  powers  is  held  in  LondoiL  which 
terminatbs  in  the  acceptance  of  the  24 
articles  of  pacification  .  Nov.  16,  1881 

LeoDold  manles  Louise,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lottia-Phllippe,  king  of  the  French, 

Aug.  9,  1892 

The  French  army  commences  its  retom 
to  France     ....        Dec.  27,  1889 

Blot  at  Brussels  (see  Bru3BeU)\  much 
mischief  ensues  .   Aprils,  1884 

Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
signed  in  London  April  19,  1839 

Death  of  the  queen     .  ,   Oct  10^  1860 


This  treaty  Usi-mentioned  arose  out  of  the  conference  held  in  London  on  the  Belgian 
question ;  by  the  decision  of  which,  the  treaty  of  Nov.  15,  1831,  was  maintained,  and 
the  pecuniary  compensation  of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  offered  by  Belgium  for  the 
territories  adjudged  to  Hollanc^  was  declared  inadmissible. 

BELGRADE,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  Cterman  and  Turkish  armies,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated  with  the  loas  of  40,000  men,  fought  1456.  Bel^nde  was  taken  by 
Solyman,  1522,  and  retaken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1688,  from  whom  it  again  reverted 
to  the  Turks  in  1690.  Taken  by  prince  Eugene  in  1717  {tee  next  article),  and  kept  till 
1789,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Turks,  after  its  fine  fortifications  had  been  demolished. 
It  was  again  ti^en  in  1789,  and  restored  at  the  peace  of  Beichenbach,  in  1790.  The 
Servian  insurgents  took  possession  of  it  in  1806. 

BELGRADE,  SIEGE  of.  The  memorable  siege,  so  often  quoted,  was  undertaken  in 
May,  1717,  under  prince  Eugene.  On  Aug.  5  of  that  year,  the  Turkish  army,  200,000 
strong,  approached  to  relieve  it,  and  a  eanguinary  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Turks  lost  20,000  men ;  after  this  battle  Belgrade  surrendered.  Belgrade  has  been 
frequently  besieged.    See  SUffea. 

BELL,  BOOK,  and  CANDLE ;  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony  of  the  Romish  Church,  used 
in  excommunication,  which  $ee,  and  also  Interdict.  The  bell  is  rung,  the  book  dosed, 
and  candle  extinguished ;  the  effect  being  to  exclude  the  excommunicated  from  the 
society  of  the  faithful,  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  divine  service  and  the 
sacraments. — Pardon.  Swearing  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  manner  of  the  pope's  blessing  the  world  yearly  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome. 

BELL-ROCK  LIGHT-HOUSE ;  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  nearly  in  fr^nt  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  is  115  feet  high ; 
built  upon  a  rock  that  measures  427  feet  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,  and  is  alx»ut 
12  feet  Tmder  water.  Upon  this  rock,  tradition  says,  the  abbots  of  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Aberbrothock  succeeded  in  fixing  a  bell  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
rung  by  the  impulse  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  warn  mariners  of  their  impending  danger. 
Treulition  also  tells  us,  that  this  apparatus  was  carried  away  by  a  Dutdiman,  who,  to 
complete  the  story,  was  afterwards  lost  upon  the  rock,  with  his  ship  and  crew.  The 
present  lighthouse  was  conmienced  in  1806 ;  it  is  provided  with  two  beUs,  for  hazy 
weather,  and  hence  its  name. 

BELLAIR,  BATTLE  of,  in  America.  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  British  forces 
under  conunand  of  sir  Peter  Parker ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which 
the  result  was  a  long  time  doubtful,  they  were  repulsed  with  conoderable  loss,  and 
their  gallant  commander  was  killed,  Aug.  80, 1814. 

BELLEISLE ;  erected  into  a  duchy  in  fiivour  of  marshal  Belleisle,  in  1742,  in  reward  of 
his  brilliant  military  and  diplomatic  services,  by  Louis  XV.  Belleisle  was  taken  by 
the  British  forces  imder  commodore  Eeppel  and  general  Hodgson,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  June  7, 1761 ;  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1763. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  or  Polttb  LEARNma.  We  owe  the  revival  of  the  beUes-lettres  in 
Europe,  after  the  darkness  of  previous  ages,  to  Brunetto,  Latini,  and  other  learned 
men  in  different  coimtries,  about  a.d.  1272. — Oen.  Sist.  Leamine  greatly  promoted 
by  the  Medici  fiunily  in  Italy,  about  1550. — Fontana,    Literature  began  to  nourish  in 


Bt  Peter's,  at  Some  .  .  Ibe.  18,007 
Great  Ben  at  Eifbrth  ....  88,224 
8t  iTan's  Bell,  Moecow  .  .  127,886 
BeU  of  the  Kremlin 448,778 
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France,  Qeimany,  and  England,  about  this  time.  The  belles-lettres  oommenoed  with 
US  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  flooiiahed  in  that  of  Anne. 

BELLMEN,  first  appointed  in  London,  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  the  night  before  public 
elockB  became  general  They  were  numerous  about  a.ix  1556.  The  bellman  was  to 
ring  his  bell  at  night,  and  cry,  "  Take  care  of  your  fire  and  candle,  be  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  pray  for  the  dead." — Noorth/omtie'i  HUtory  cf  Ltrndon, 

BELLOWS.  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  is  said  to  haye  been  the  inyentor  of  them,  about 
569  B.a  To  him  is  also  ascribed  the  inyention  of  tinder,  the  potter^s  wheel,  anchors 
for  ships,  ftc.  BeUows  were  not  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  Bomans.  The  production 
of  the  great  leviathan  bellows  of  our  foundries  (suggested  by  the  diminutiye  domestio 
bellowB)  must  hare  been  early,  but  we  cannot  trace  the  time. 

BELLS.  Used  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Boman  Catholics,  and  heatbena  Hie  responses 
of  the  Dodonsean  oracle  were  in  part  conveyed  by  bells. — Stroho,  The  monument  of 
Porsenna  was  decorated  by  pinnacles,  each  surmounted  by  bells. — Pliny,  Introduced 
by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campagna,  about  a.d.  400.  ilrst  known  in  France  in 
550.  The  army  of  Clothair  IL,  king  of  France,  was  frighted  from  the  siege  of  Sens 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  St  Stephen's  church.  The  second  Excerption  of  our 
Jmig  Egbert  commands  erery  priest,  at  the  proper  hotirs,  to  sound  the  bells  of  his 
church.  Bells  were  used  in  churehes  by  onler  of  pope  John  IX.,  a»  a  defence^  ly 
rimgimg  themy  agaimtt  thwnder  amd  li^^intng,  about  900.  First  cast  in  England  by 
Torke^l,  chancellor  of  England,  under  Edmund  L  His  successor  improved  the 
inyentLon,  and  caused  the  fint  tuneable  set  to  be  put  up  at  Croyland  abbey,  960.  -~ 

Great  Tom  c^LliiooIiL  weighs  .  Ibe.  9,804 
Great  BeU  of  St  Panre,  London*  .  .  11,474 
Great  Tom  of  Oxford  ....  17,000 
BeUofthePalaazo,  Flforenoa    .      .    .17,000 

The  last  is  the  great  unsuspended  bell,  the  wonder  of  trayellers.  Its  metal  alone  is 
valued,  at  a  very  low  calculation,  at  66,565Z.  sterling.  In  its  fusion  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  were  thrown  in  as  votive  offerings  by  the  people. 

BELT»%  BAPTISM  or.  They  were  early  anointed  and  baptised  in  churehes.— i>ii  Fre9- 
noy.  The  bells  of  the  prionr  of  Little  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  were  baptised  hj  the 
names  of  St  Michael,  St  John,  Virgin  Mary,  Holy  Trinity,  Ac,  in  UOl.—Weetfer. 
The  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame^  in  P&ns,  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Duke  of  Angou- 
Ume,  in  1816.  On  the  Continent,  in  Catholic  states,  they  baptise  bells  as  we  do  Bhips» 
but  with  religious  solemnity. — AAe. 

BELLS,  BINGING  or,  in  changes  or  regular  peels,  is  almost  peculiar  to  England ;  and 
the  English  boast  of  having  brought  the  practice  to  an  art  There  were  formerly 
societies  of  ringers  in  London. — Holden.  A  sixth  beU  was  added  to  the  peal  of  five, 
in  the  church  of  St  Michacd,  1430. — Stow^t  Swrvey,  Nell  Gwynne  left  the  ringers 
of  the  church  beUs  of  St  Martin's-in-the-flelds,  where  there  is  a  peal  of  twelve  bells, 
a  sum  of  money  for  a  weekly  entertainment,  1687. 

BENABESy  a  holy  city  of  the  Hindoos,  abounding  in  temples.  It  was  ceded  by  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  Asoph  ud  Dowlah,  to  the  English,  in  1775.  An  insurrection  took 
place  here,  which  had  nearly  proved  isAal  to  the  British  interests  in  Hindostan,  1781. 
The  nyah,  Cheyt  Shag,  was  deposed  in  consequence  of  ity  in  1783.  Mr.  Cherry,  oapt 
Conway,  and  oUkere,  were  basely  assassinated  at  Benares  by  visier  Aly,  Jan.  14, 1799. 
See  India. 

BENCOOLEN.  The  English  East  India  Company  made  a  settlement  here,  which  pre- 
served to  them  the  pepper  trade  after  the  Dutch  had  dispossessed  them  of  Bantam, 
lesZ—Andermm.  York  Fort  was  erected  by  the  East  India  Company,  1690.  In 
1693,  a  dreadful  mortEJity  raged  here,  occasioned  by  the  town  being  built  on  a  pesti- 
lent morass :  among  those  who  perished  were  the  governor  and  council  Marlbo- 
rough Fort  built,  1714.  The  French,  under  count  D'Estaign,  destroyed  the  English 
settlement,  1760.  Benooolen  was  reduced  to  a  residency  under  the  government  of 
Bengal,  in  1801.    See  India. 

BENDER  Memorable  as  the  asylum  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  after  his  defeat  at 
Poltowa  by  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  July  8, 1709.    The  celebrated  peace  of  Bender 

•  The  dwper  of  St  Paul's  bell  weighs  180  Iba.:  the  diameter  of  the  bell  is  10  feet,  and  Its  thickness 
10  Indies.    The  hour  of  the  day  sta&es  upon  this  belL  the  qnarten  upon  two  smaller  ones  beneath. 
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was  concluded  in  1711.  Bender  was  taken  by  storm,  by  the  Russians,  in  1770  ;  and 
was  again  taken  in  1789,  Bestored  at  the  peace  of  Jassy ;  but  retained  at  the  peace 
of  1812. 

BENEDICTINES.  An  order  of  monks  founded  by  Benedict,  who  was  the  first  that 
introduced  the  monastic  life  into  the  western  part  of  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  No  religious  order  has  been  so  remarkable  for  extent,  wealth,  and 
men  of  note,  as  the  Benedictine.  It  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  but  was 
superseded  in  the  vast  influence  it  possessed  by  other  religious  communities,  about 
A.D.  1100.  The  Benedictines  appeared  early  in  England;  and  William  I.  built  them 
an  abbey  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  1066.  See  BcMd 
Abbey.  William  de  Warrenne,  earl  of  Warren,  built  them  a  convent  at  Lewes,  in 
Siissex,  in  1077.  At  Hammersmith  is  a  nunnery,  whose  inmates  are  denominated 
Benedictine  dames. — Leigh.  Of  this  order,  it  is  reckoned,  that  there  have  been  40 
popes,  200  cardinals,  50  patriarchs,  116  archbishops,  4600  bishops,  4  emperors, 
12  empressea^  46  kings,  41  queens,  and  3600  saints.  Their  founder  was  canonised. 
— JBarofUus* 

BENEFICES.  Clerical  benefices  originated  in  the  twelfth  century;  till  then  the  priests 
were  supported  by  alms  and  oblations  at  mass.  All  that  shoiUd  become  vacant  in 
the  space  of  six  months  were  given  by  pope  Clement  YIL  to  his  nephew^  in  1534. — 
NotUut  MoncuUoa.  The  number  of  benefices  in  England,  according  to  the  latest 
parliamentaiy  returns,  is  10,583,  and  the  number  of  glebe-houses  5,527;  these  are 
exclusive  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  prebendaries,  priest-vicars,  lay-vicars, 
secondaries,  and  similar  church  preferments.  The  number  of  parishes  is  11,077,  and 
of  churches  and  chapels  about  12,000.  The  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  1456,  to 
which  there  are  not  more  than  about  900  glebe-houses  attached,  the  rest  having  no 
glebe-houses.    See  Chvrch  of  Bnglcmd, 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  A  privilege  first  enjoyed  only  by  cleig^en,  but  afterwards 
extended  to  lettered  laymen,  relating  to  divers  crimes,  and  particularly  manslaughter. 
The  ordinary  gave  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  a  Latin  book,  in  a  black  Gothic  chanlcter, 
from  which  to  read  a  verse  or  two ;  and  if  the  ordinary  said,  *'  L0[iU  ui  derictu,**  the 
offender  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand,  otherwise  he  suffered  death,  8  Edw.  L,  1274. 
This  privilege  was  abolished  with  respect  to  murderers  and  other  great  criminals,  as 
also  the  claim  of  sanctuary,  by  Henry  YHL,  151S.-*Stowe,  Benefit  of  clergy  was 
wholly  repealed  by  statute  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  June,  1827.    See  Clergy^  Ben^  of. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.  These  institutions  originated  among  the  humble  and  indus- 
trious classes  in  England.  An  act  was  passed  for  the  regidation  of  them  in  1795, 
since  when  various  statutes  for  their  protection  and  encouragement  have  served  to 
raise  them  into  g^reat  usefulness  and  importance.  Kiilding  societies  and  Friendly 
societies  have  also  been  promoted  by  the  protection  afforded  to  them  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  Benefit  and  other  societies  having  accumulated  large  amounts  of  money, 
a  plan  was  adopted  to  identify  their  funds  with  the  public  debt  of  the  oountiy. 
See  Savings  Bcmlc9. 

BENEYENTO.  Near  here  was  erected  the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  ▲.».  114.  Bene- 
vento  was  formed  into  a  duchy  by  the  Lombards,  a.d.  571.  The  castle  built,  1328 ; 
the  town  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  1688,  when  the  archbishop,  afterwards 
pope  Benedict  XIII.)  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  alive,  and  contributed  to  its  subsequent 
rebuilding — ajgain,  1703.  Scozed  by  the  king  of  Naples,  but  restored  to  the  pope  on 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  1773.  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  Buonaparte'tr  ardi- 
chancelloiv  had  the  title  of  prince  of  Benevento  conferred  upon  him  by  that  usuiper. 

BENGAL.  Of  the  existence  of  Bengal  as  a  separate  kingdom,  there  is  no  record.  It 
was  ruled  by  governors  delegated  by  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  in  1340,  when  it  became 
independent,  until  1560.  It  afterwards  fell  to  the  Mogul  empire.  Bengal  is  now  the 
chief  presidency  of  our  possessions  in  India^  and  seat  of  our  government  there. 
See/nliio. 


The  English  were  first  penidtted  to  trade 

to  Bengal a.d.  1684 

First  togolaf  despateh  received  by  the 

Company  at  home 1642 

Oppresston  of  the  nattvee^the  Company's 

factories  withdrawn  ....  1666 
Factories  of  the  French  and  Danes  .  .  1664 
Bengal  made  a  distinct  agency  »  «  1680 
First  &ctoT7  at  Calcutta       ....  1680 


The  Settlements  first  placed  In  a  state  of 
defence aj>.  1694 

Calcutta  bonght,  and  fortified  .    .  1700 

Its  garrison  consisted  of  only  129  soldiers, 
of  whom  hat  66  Were  Europeans    .       .  1706 

Calcutta  taken  by  Sursjah  Dowla;  and 
the  dreadM  aflkir  of  the  Black-hole 
(see  Btack-HoU) 1766 

Betaken  by  Colonel  Clive  .       .       .      «  1767 
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BATTLES,  continued. 

Oaliray  {tntrretidered)       ....  1668 

Arras,  France 16&4 

Estremos,  Portugal .  .    June  8^  1663 

hrod  (Enmeror  and  Turks)  ....  1668 
Senefb,  Flanders,  (P.  of  Oramg4)  .  .  1674 
Uolhansen  (TVireiuw)  .    Dec.  81,  1674 

Altenbeim    ....       Jaly  28,  1676 

•SaltsbnrBh  (Tureime)  .   July  28,  1676 

Bothwell  Bridge,  Scotland  ....  1679 
Argos  {Aaie$  and  Turks) 
Vienna         .... 

*Sedgenioor 
Coron  (AUies  and  Turks)     . 

•Mohats,  Hungary 1687 

Torren  (Oermans  and  T^ks)  .  .  .  1668 
Waloourt 168B 

JIBA  OF  TRB  HSYOLUnOV. 


.  1683 
July  18,  1683 
July  6,  1686 
.  16S5 


Nenrton-Bntler,  Ireland 
•Kiniecraakie,  SootUnd    . 
•Charleroi      . 

Cavan        .... 

*  Boyne,  Ireland 

*  Fleams,  in  Flanders 
*Aaglirim,  Ireland 

Lense  (AUi*s  and  French) 

•  Landen  ( WUliam  III.) 
Pignerol,  Piedmont 

•  Zeuta,  Hungary  (Prince  Euffene) 
•Narva  {CharUs  XII.  of  Sweden) 

Chiara  {Austrians  and  Prtneh)   . 
Klga  {Russians  and  Poles) 
Carpi,  Modena  {French  and  AUits) 
•Vltloria,  Spain 
Pultusk 


.    .  1689 

July  97,  1689 

.    .  1680 

Feb.  7, 

Julyl, 


July  12, 

•  • 

July  29, 
Oct.  4, 


WAB8  or  QUKSM  Ainrs. 

*  Blenheim  (Marlborough)  .       .     Aug.  8, 
Schellenbnrg,  Bavaila        .... 
UiUnu  (Swedes  and  Bussians)  . 
Cassano  (Prince  Eugene)      .        .        .    . 
Tirlemont  (French  and  AUies) 

•EamilleB  (Marlborough)  May  23, 

Turin  {French  and  Germeuut)  . 

Lerida,  Spain 

OflSsnbei^  (Oermans  and  French)    . 

Calish,  Poland     .       .  April  14, 

•Almanza,  in  Spain  .  .  April  14, 

LezDO  (Bussians  and  Swedes)       .        .    . 

Usle  (taken  by  the  AUies) 

Winnendale  (French  and  Allies) .       .    . 

*  Oxideanri  (Marlborough)  .        .  July  11, 

*  Pultowa  ( Charles  XII.)        .  July  8, 
•Malplaqnet  (JforJiofVK^A) 
•Almanra      ....       July  16, 

Elsinbnig 

Saragoasa  ....  Aug.  80, 
Villa  YicioM    ....   I>ec.l2| 

Aflenz 

BtmcbBln  (Marlborough)  .  .  .  . 
Fribnrg  (Aench  and  Germans)  .  .  . 
Biiaaio  (Austrians  and  Spaniards)  . 

boots'  BBBBLLZOK. — QBO.  I. 

Preston        ....       Nov.  12, 
•Dnmblain;  Sheriif^nnlr         .   Not.  12, 

[These  were  the  principal  aetloiiB,  but 
the  rebellion  yet  endund.] 

Petenrarden        .                        Aug.  6. 
•Belgrade 

*  Parma  (Austrians  and  French) 
Kouli  Khan  and  Turks   . 
Guastalla     .... 
Choczim,  Hungary  . 

•Molwitx        .... 
Willlamstadt  .... 


May  92, 

Aug.  21, 

July  21, 

April  10, 

July  83, 


1690 
1690 
1690 
1691 
1691 
1693 
1693 
1697 
1700 
1701 
1701 
1701 
1702 
1703 

1704 
1704 
1706 
1706 
1706 
1706 
1706 
1707 
1707 
1707 
1707 
1706 
1706 
1706 
1706 
1709 
1709 
1710 
1710 
1710 
1710 
1711 
1711 
1713 
1718 

1716 
1716 


1717 
1717 
1734 
1734 
1734 
1739 
1741 
1741 


«  A.D. 

CzuHw  (Austr.  and  Pruss.)  .  May  7,  1742 
Teyn,  Bohemia  (Austr.  and  French)  .  1742 
Brenau  (Austrians  and  Bavarians)      .    .  1743 

Campo  Santo 1743 

•Dettlngen((3[«wy«//.)  .        .    .1743 

•Fontenoy April  30,  1746 

•Friedburg  ....  June  4,  1746 
LnndBhut  (Prussians  and  Austrians)  .  1746 
ETEeroom  ( Turks  and  Prussians)        ,    .  1746 

SCOTS*  EBBBI.I.IOH.— QBO.  n. 

•Preston  Pans    ....  Sept  21,  1746 

•Falkirk,  Scotiand  .        Jan.  18,  1746 

Konconx  (French  and  AUies)    .    Apr.  12,  1746 

•CuUoden  (Duke  of  CSmberland)  April  16,  1746 


St.  Lazaro 

Plaoentla      .... 

Kesseldorf 

•  Beraen-op-Zoom  (taken) 

•  Laffeldt  (Duke  of  Cumberland) 
Valle  (Saj-e  and  Cumberland) 
Exilles,  Piedmont    . 
Bahoor,  India      . 
Fort  du  Quesne 

•LakeofSLQeorge      . 
•Calcutta,  India 

Loiroschats 

Keichenberg  (Prussia  and  Austria) 

Schweidnitx,  in  Silesia 
•Prague      .... 

Kolin  (Prussia  and  Austria) 
•Plassey,  India  (see  India)    . 

Jagersdorff 
•Roflbach        .... 
•Breslau     .... 

•Lisaa Dec.6, 

•Creveldt June  23, 

Meere  (French  and  Allies)  ,     August  6, 

Zomdorff Aug.  26, 

Olmutz  (Prussians  and  Austrians)  . 

Oct.  14, 


,    May  81,  1746 

June  16,  1746 

.    Dec  16,  1746 

.    .  1747 

.  1747 

.    .  1747 

July  19,  1747 

August  7,  1752 

July  9,  1766 

Sept.  8,  1766 

June  1756 

Sept  3,  1756 

1767 

1757 

May  6,  1767 

June  12,  1757 

June  20,  1757 

Aug.  3,  1757 

Nov.  6,  1757 

Nov.  22,  1767 

1757 

1758 

1758 

1758 

1758 

1758 

1758 

1759 

1750 

1759 


April  13, 

July  24, 

Aug.  1, 

.  Aug.  6,  1759 
Aug.  12,  1759 
Aug.  10,  1759 


•Hochklrchen 

Hoya  (French  and  AUies) 
•Bergen 

Niagara,  North  America 

•  Minden  (IVince  Ferdinand) 
Warburg  .... 

•Cunnersdorf 

•Montmorenci    . 
Peterswalde "  .    '.  1769 

•Quebec,    or    the    Plains   of   Abraham 

( H'olfe)      ....        Sept  18,  1769 
Wandewash,  East  Indies  Jan.  10,  1760 

Landshut,  Silesia     .        .        .        Juno,  1760 

•Before  Quebec      .        .        .       April  28,  1760 

•Pfafkndorf       ....   Aug.  15,  1760 

•Torgau         ....        Nov.  11,  1760 

Plains  of  Sllleiy 1760 

Warbourg 1760 

Toplitz  (Austrians  and  Pi^usians)   .        .  1762 

Homburg 1762 

Johannesburg 1762 

•SchweidnltB  .  Aug.  16,  1762 

Errore,  India 1763 

Buxard,  India.— See  7n<2ia  ....  1764 
Choczim 1769 

•  Braillow 1770 

Silistria ,       .  1773 

AUBUICAB  WAE. 

•  Lexington  (Jlrst  battle) 
Bunker's-IliU . 

•  Long  Island 
•White  Plains. 

Of  the  Lakes 
Skenesborongh 


Aprill9,  1775 

June  17,  1776 

Aug.  27,  1776 

Nov.  30,  1776 

July  6,  1777 

July  7,  1777 


fThe  battles  which  are  thus  (•)  marked  win  be  found  described  in  their  alphabetical  orfer  through 
the  volume,  for  more  particular  reference.] 
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England  during  the  civil  war,  was  Waller,  the  poet,  who  wrote,  while  resident  here, 
a  poetical  description  of  the  iHlands.  Awful  and  memorable  hurricane  here,  Oct  SI, 
1780.  Another,  by  which  a  third  of  the  houses  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  shipping 
driven  ashore,  July  20,  1813. 

BERNARD,  MOUNT  St.  Yelan,  its  highest  peak,  is  11,006  feet  high,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  conducted  the  Carthaginiaii  army  by  this  pass 
mto  Italy ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  route  that  Buonaparte  led  his  troops  to  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  fought  June  14, 1800.  The  order  of 
Bemardine  monks  was  founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme,  in  the  12th  century. 
On  the  sunmiit  of  Oreat  St.  Bernard  is  a  large  community  of  monks  who  entertain  in 
their  convent  all  travellers  gratis  for  three  days. — Brooke, 

BERWICK  This  town  was  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  contests  between  the  English 
and  Scots ;  and  while  England  and  Scotland  remained  two  kingdoms^  was  always 
claimed  by  the  Scots  as  belonging  to  them,  because  it  stood  on  their  side  of  the  river. 
Berwick  was  burned  in  1178,  and  again  in  1216.  It  was  taken  from  the  Soots^  and 
annexed  to  England,  in  1338 ;  and  after  having  been  taken  and  retaken  many  times^ 
was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  1602.  The  town  surrendered  to  Cromwell  m  1648, 
and  afterwards  to  general  Monk.  Since  the  union  of  the  Crowns  (James  L  1608),  the 
fortifications,  which  were  formerly  very  strong,  have  been  much  neglected. 

BESST  BELL  and  MART  GRAY,  the  subjects  of  the  popular  song,  so  dear  to  Scotland. 
They  were  the  beautiful  daughters  of  the  lairds  of  Einvaid  and  Lednock ;  and  being 
neighbours,  an  affectionate  intimacy  subsisted  between  theuL  A  plague  broke  out, 
and,  to  avoid  it,  they  retired  to  a  romantic  spot,  called  Bum  Braes,  where  they  lived 
some  time,  but  afterwards  caught  the  infection  from  a  young  gentleman,  an  admirer 
of  both,  who  came  to  visit  them  in  their  solitude ;  and  here  they  died,  and  were 
buried  at  some  distance  from  their  bower,  near  a  beautiful  bank  of  the  river  Almond^ 
in  1646. — Oreig. 

BETHLEHEM,  the  birth-place  of  Christ.  The  Bethlehemite  monks,  who  had  an  order 
in  England  in  1267,  are  named  from  this  once  distinguished  city.  It  now  contains  a 
church,  erected  by  the  fiunous  St.  Helena,  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  also  a  chapel,  called 
the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  where  they  pretend  to  show  the  manger  in  which  Christ 
vros  laid ;  another,  called  the  Chapel  of  Joseph ;  and  a  third,  of  tiie  Holy  Innocents. 
Bethlehem  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims. — Ame, 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL,  so  called  from  having  been  originally  the  hospital  of 
St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem.  A  royal  foundation  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  incorpo- 
rated by  Henry  VIIL  in  1646.  The  old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  which  was  erected  in 
1675,  on  the  east  side  of  Moorfields,  was  pulled  down  in  1814.  It  was  built  in 
imitation  of  the  TuUeries  at  P&ris ;  and  this  copy  of  his  palace  gave  so  much  offence 
to  Louis  XrV.,  that  he  ordered  a  plan  of  St  James's  palace  to  be  taken  for  offices 
of  a  very  inferior  nature.    Pteeent  hospital,  in  St.  Qeoige's  Fields,  begun,  April,  1812. 

BEYROUT.  This  city,  which  was  colonised  from  Sidon,  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, A.D.  666.  It  vras  rebuilt,  and  was  alternately  possessed  by  the  Christians  and 
Saracens ;  and  after  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  fell  into  the  power  of  Amurath  lY., 
since  when  it  remained  with  the  Ottoman  empire  up  to  the  revolt  of  Ibniham  Pacha, 
in  1832.  Total  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  the  allied  British,  Turkish,  and 
Austrian  forces,  and  evacuation  of  Beyrout,  the  Egyptians  losing  7000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  Oct.  10, 1840. 

BHURTPORE,  India,  besieged  by  the  British,  Jan.  8,  1805,  and  attacked  five  timecf, 
up  to  March  21,  without  success.  The  fortress  was  taken  by  general  Lake,  after  a 
desperate  engagement  v^ith  Holkar,  April  2,  1805.  The  defeat  of  Holkar  led  to 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  r^jah  of  Bhurtpore  agreed  to  pay  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
ceded  the  territories  that  had  been  granted  to  him  by  a  former  treaty,  delivering  up 
his  son  as  hostage,  April  10,  1805.  Bhurtpore  vros  taken  by  storm,  by  lord  Com- 
bermere,  Jan.  18,  1826.    See  India. 

BIARCHY.  When  Aristodemus,  king  of  Sparta,  died,  he  left  two  sons  twins,  Eury- 
sthenes  and  Proclee ;  and  the  people  not  knowing  to  whom  precedence  should  be 
given,  placed  them  both  upon  the  throne,  and  thus  established  the  first  biarchy,  1102 
B.a    The  descendants  of  each  reigned  alternately  for  800  years. — fferodotua. 

BIBLBL  The  first  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  was  made  by  seventy-two 
interpreter^  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  it  is  thence  cSdled  the  Septuagint 
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yersion,  azid  was  completed  m  seventy-two  days,  at  Alexandria,  277  b.o. — Joiepkmt,  It 
was  commenoed  284  B.a — LmgkL  £i  283. — Blair,  The  Jewish  sanhedrim  consisted 
of  seventy  or  sevenl^-two  members ;  and  hence»  probably,  the  seventy  or  seventy-two 
transLators  of  Josephus. — HewUtt,  The  seventy-two  were  shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells, 
and  each  pair  translated  the  whole ;  and  on  subsequent  comparison,  it  was  found  that 
the  thirty-six  oopies  did  not  vary  by  a  word  or  a  letter. — Juttm  Martyr. 

BIBLE,  ANCIENT  COPIES  or  ths.  The  oldest  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment belonging  to  the  Christians,  is  that  in  tiie  Vatican,  which  was  written  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  published  in  1687.  The  next  in  age  is  the  Alexandrian 
MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  presented  by  the  Greek  patriarch  to  Charies  L,  and  said 
to  have  been  copied  nearly  about  the  same  tim&  The  most  andent  copy  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  existed  at  Toledo,  about  a.d.  1000 ;  and  the  copy  of  Ben  Asher,  of 
Jerusalem,  was  made  about  1100. 

BIBLE  BISHOPS'.  Bishop  Alley  prepared  the  Pentateuch ;  bishops  Davis  and  Sandys,  the 
Historical  Books;  bishop  Bentham,  the  Psalms»  &c. ;  bishop  Home,  the  nu^or  Prophets; 
bishop  Qrindal,  the  minor  Prophets ;  bishops  Parkhurst  and  Barlow,  the  Apocrypha ; 
bishop  Cox,  the  Gk)spel8  and  Acts ;  and  archbishop  Psrker,  the  remainder.  Printed 
A.D.  1558. 

BIBLE,  DIVISION  or  th>.  The  Bible  was  divided  into  twenty-two  books  by  the  Jews, 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet.  The  Christians  divided  the  Bible  into  thirty- 
nine  books.  The  Hebrew  division  into  chapters  was  made  by  the  rabbi  Nathan,  about 
1445.  Our  Bible  was  divided  into  chapters,  and  a  part  into  verses,  by  archbishop 
Langton,  who  died  in  1228 ;  and  this  division  was  perfected  by  Bobert  Stephens^ 
about  1534. 

BIBLE,  EDITIONS  ov  thb.  The  vulgato  edition,  in  Latin,  was  made  by  Si  Jerome, 
A.D.  405 ;  and  is  that  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  churdi  to  be  autiientic :  it  was 
first  printed  in  1462. — Blair,  The  first  perfect  edition  in  English  was  finished  as 
appears  fixnn  the  colophon,  by  Tindal  and  Coverdale,  Oct  4, 1535.  A  revision  of 
this  edition  was  made,  1538-9.  This  last  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches,  1549. 
In  1604,  at  the  conference  at  Hampton-court  (see  Conference),  a  new  translation  was 
resolved  upon,  which  was  executed  1607-11,  and  is  that  now  generally  used  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Ireland,  at  Belftst»  in  1704.  Permitted  by 
the  pope  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Catholic  states,  1759.  The  Bible 
was  printed  in 

Spanish    • 

Chennui 

EngliBh 

Fraich .... 

SvedlBh    . 

Danish IfiSO 

Dateh 

Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  separately,  appeared  in  several  instances  at 
earlier  dates,  particularly  in  European  languages.  The  Polyglot  Bible,  edited  bv 
Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethi- 
opic,  Persic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  1657. — WootPs  Fa^ii  Oxon, 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  Among  the  principal  and  oldest  societies  which  have  made  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  a  collateral  or  an  exclusive  object,  are  the  following 
— The  SocietT  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  formed  1698 ;  Society  for 
Propagating  me  (Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701 ;  Society,  in  Scotland,  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  1709 ;  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,  1750;  Kaval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  1780;  Sunday  School  Society,  1785; 
French  Bible  Society,  1792;  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1801;  Hibernian 
Bible  Society,  1806 ;  City  of  London  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  1812.  A  bull  from 
the  pope  agunst  Bible  Societies  appeared  in  1817. 

BIDASSOA,  PASSAGE  of  the.  The  allied  army,  under  lord  Wellington,  efibcted  the 
passage  of  this  river,  Oct  17, 1813 ;  and  the  illustrious  British  chieftain,  having  thus 
competed  his  glorious  career  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  now  pursued  his  conquered  and 
flying  enemy  into  France,  where  were  fought  the  crowning  battles  of  the  campaign* 
8e€  me  Bamet  eeveraUy. 

NDDEKDES  MAIDS.  A  distribution  of  bread  and  cheese  to  the  poor  takes  place  at 
Biddenden,  Kent,  on  Easter  Sundays,  the  expense  being  defrayed  from  the  rental  of 
twenty  acres  of  land,  the  reputed  bequest  of  the  Biddenden  maids^  two  sistera  named 


1478 

Bnaslan    . 

.  1561 

Msnks 

.1771 

loas 

Hungarian  . 
Poliflh 

•    .  156B 

Italian. 

.    .1776 

1634 

.  Ifi06 

Bengalee  . 

.  1801 

lifflS 

Modem  Qreek     . 

.    .  16S8 

Tartar  . 

.    .  1818 

1541 

TnrkiBh    . 

•  1006 

Fenian 

.  1815 

lAM) 

Irish     .       . 

•    .  1066 

African 

.    .  1816 

1660 

XT 

Portuguese 

.1748 

Chinese    . 

1   •                «  • 

.  1820 
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Chulkhursty  who,  tradition  states,  were  bom  joined  together  by  the  hips  and  shoulders, 
in  A.D.  1100 ;  and  having  lived  in  that  state  to  the  age  of  thirty-four,  died  within  sax 
hours  of  each  other.  Cakes  bearing  a  corresponding  impression  of  the  figures  of  two 
females,  are  given  on  Easter-day  to  all  who  ask  for  them.  Halsted  deems  this  tale 
£etbulous,  and  states  that  the  print  on  the  cakes  is  of  modem  origin,  and  that  the  land 
was  given  by  two  maiden  ladies,  named  Preston.    See  Siameie  Twins. 

BIQAMY.  The  Romans  branded  the  guilty  parties  with  an  infamous  mark ;  with  U8|, 
the  punishment  of  this  offence,  formerly,  was  death.  The  first  act  respecting  it  was 
passed  5  Edw.  L,  1276. — Vina'M  Statutes.  Declared  to  be  felony,  without  benefit 
of  deiigy,  1  James  I.,  1602.  Subjected  to  the  same  pimishments  as  grand  or  petit 
larceny,  85  Qeo.  111.,  1794. — Statutes  at  large.  The  bigamist  is  now  punished, 
according  to  the  degree  or  circumstances  of  tiie  offence,  by  imprisonment  or  trana- 
portation. 

3ILB0A,  BATTLE  of.  This  place,  which  had  been  invested  bv  the  Carlists  under 
Yillareal,  and  was  in  considerable  danger,  was  delivered,  by  the  defeat  of  the  besiegers 
by  Espartero,  assisted  by  British  naval  co-operation.  Espartero  entered  Bilboa  in 
tnumph  next  day — Christmas-day,  Dea  25, 1886. 

BILL  OF  EXCEPTION.  The  right  of  tendering  to  a  judge  upon  a  trial  between  parties 
a  bill  of  exceptions  to  his  charge,  his  definition  of  the  law,  or  to  remedy  other  errors 
of  the  court,  was  provided  by  the  2nd  statute  of  Westminster,  18  Edw.  L,  1284. 
Such  bills  are  tendered  to  this  day. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS.  One  of  the  great  foundations  of  the  British  constitution,  was 
obtained  from  Charles  I.  by  parliament,  1628.  This  bill  recognised  all  the  legal 
privileges  of  the  subject ;  and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all  manner  of  arts 
and  expedients  to  avoid  it,  Charles  was  constrained  to  pass  it  into  a  law.  The  Bill 
of  Rights,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  passed  1  WilL  and  Mary, 
Feb.  1689.  This  is  the  only  vnitten  law  respecting  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
except  Magna  Charta. —  VifMn's  StaJtutes. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.  Invented  by  the  Jews,  as  a  means  of  removing  their  property 
from  nations  where  thev  were  persecuted,  a.d.  1160. — Anderson,  Bills  were  used  in 
England,  1807. — ^The  only  legal  mode  of  sending  money  from  England,  4  Richard  II., 
1881.  Reg^ated,  1698— -firet  stamped,  1782-— duty  advanced,  1797 — again,  Jtme 
1801 ;  ax^d  since.  It  was  made  capital  to  coimterfeit  bills  of  exchange  in  1734.  In 
1825,  the  year  of  disastrous  speculations  in  bubbles,  it  was  computed  that  there  were 
400  millions  of  pounds  sterling  represented  by  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 
The  present  amount  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  50  millions.  The  many  statutes 
regarding  bills  of  exchange  were  consolidated  by  act  9  Geo.  lY.,  1828.  A  new  act 
r^ulating  bills  of  exchange  passed  8  Vict,  July,  1889. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY  fob  London.  These  bills  were  first  compiled  about  a.d.  1586, 
but  in  a  more  formal  and  recognised  manner  in  1598,  after  the  great  plague  of  that 
year;  and  however  imperfect  they  still  are,  they  yet  afford  vfjuable  materials  for 
computation  on  the  duration  of  life ;  no  complete  series  of  them  has  been  preserved. 
The  following  are  returns,  showing  the  nim[iberB  at  decennial  distances^  within  the 
last  seventy  years : — 


In  the  year  1780,  Christenings 

.  16,684 

In  the 

year  1780,  Burials 

.20,607 

1790,  Christenings   . 

.    ,  18,980 

1790,  Burials    . 

.    .  18,088 

1800,  Christenings 

.  19,176 

1800,  Burials 

.  28,068 

1810,  Christenings  . 

.    .  19,930 

1810,  Burials    . 

.  19,888 

1820,  Christenings 

.  36,168 

1820,  Burials 

.  19,848 

1880,  Christenings   . 

.    .  27,028 

1880,  Burials     . 

1840,  Christenings 

.  80,887 

1840,  Burials 

.  26,774 

1860,  Christenings  . 

.    .  89,978 

1860,  Burials     . 

•     .  86,947 

The  number  of  births  in  London  and  its  suburbs  (within  the  bills  of  mortality)  were 
registered  up  to  Jan.  1850,  as  72,662 ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  same  year,  at 
61,423.— Q^rciaZ  Itetums. 

BILLIARDS.  Invented  by  the  French,  by  whom,  and  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
Italians,  they  were  brought  into  general  vogue  throughout  Europe. — Nouv,  Diet. 
The  French  ascribe  their  invention  to  Henrique  Devigne,  an  artist,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.,  about  1571.    Slate  billiard-tables  were  introduced  in  England  in  1827. 

BILLINGSGATE,  the  celebrated  market-place  for  fish,  in  London,  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  BeHnus  Magnus,  a  British  prince,  the  father  of  king  Lud. — Mortimer. 
It  was  the  old  port  of  London,  and  the  customs  were  paid  here  under  Ethelred  II.| 
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979. — SUnoe,    Billingsgate  was  made  a  free  market,  1669. — (^amberkdn,    Hah  by 
2aiu^carriage,  as  weU  as  sea-borne^  now  daily  arrives  here. 

BINAKT  ABITHMETIC,  that  which  counts  by  twos,  for  expeditiously  ascertaining  the 
property  of  numbers,  and  constructing  tables,  was  invented  by  Leibnitz,  baron  of 
Leipsic,  the  celebrated  statesman,  philosopher,  and  poet,  a.d.  1694. — Moren.  Leibnitas 
was  a  deep  mathematician,  and  some  of  his  calculations  are  wonderful  performances. — 
Watkim. 

BINOMIAL  ROOT,  in  algebra,  composed  of  only  two  parts  connected  with  the  signs 
fiuB  or  mtiHtt  ;  the  term  was  first  used  by  Recorda,  about  a.d.  1550,  when  he  published 
his  Algebra.  The  Jniiwmial  thtortm,  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Newton,  ¥ni8  first 
mentioned  in  1688. — HvtUm. 

BIRCH  TREE,  the  Black  (Betvla  nigra),  brought  from  North  America,  1^86.  The 
birch  tree  known  as  the  Behda  pwnUa,  introduced  into  Kew-gardens,  England,  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon,  from  North  Ainerica,  1762.  The  tree  known  as  the  BirA,  is  now 
lai^ly  cultivated  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. — Hardy's  AfmaU. 

BIRDS.  Divided  by  limuBus  into  six  orders;  by  Blumenbach  into  eight;  and  by 
Cuvier  into  six.  Man  is  specially  enjoined  not  to  harm  the  nest  of  the  bird :  "  If  a 
bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  vheUur 
they  he  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the  egg% 
thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  witU  the  young." — Deuteronomy,  xii  6. 

BIRMINGHAM.  This  town  existed  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a.d.  872 ;  but  its  importance 
as  a  manufitcturing  town  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL  Birmingham  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  prince  Rupert  in  1643.  The  great  works  of  Soho  were 
estabushed  by  the  illustrious  engineer,  Matthew  Boulton,  in  1764.  The  Birmingham 
canal  was  originated  by  act  of  parliament,  1768.  Memorable  riots  oonmienced  here, 
July  14, 1791,  on  some  persons  conunemorating  the  French  revolution.  The  theatre 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  August  17, 1792.  More  commotions,  Nov.  1800.  The  theatre 
again  burnt  in  1817 ;  and  again,  Jan.  7, 1820.  Birmingham  Political  Union  formed 
1881 ;  dissolved  itself  May  10,  1834.  Town-hall  buUt  1833.  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  railway  opened  as  the  Grand  Junction,  July  4, 1837.  London  and  Bir- 
mingham railway  opened  its  entire  length,  Sept  17, 1838.  Great  political  riot,  firing 
of  houses,  and  other  outrages  committed  by  the  chartists,  July  15, 1839.  Birmingham 
police  act  passed,  3  Vict,  Aug.  26,  1889.  Birmingham  Com  Exchange  opened 
with  a  grand  banquet,  Oct  27, 1847. 

BIRTHSu  Parish  registers  of  them,  and  of  marriages  and  burials,  were  instituted  by 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  28  Henry  YIIL,  1536.  The  births  of  children  were  taxed 
in  England,  viz. :  birth  of  a  duke,  302. — of  a  common  person,  28. — 7  Will.  III.  1695. 
Taxed  again,  1783.  The  instances  of  four  children  at  a  birth  are  numerous ;  but  the 
most  extraordinary  delivery  recorded  in  modem  times  is  that  of  a  woman  of 
Konigsberg,  who  had  five  children  at  a  birth.  Sept  3,  1783. — Phillipt.  The  wife 
of  a  man  named  Nelson,  a  journeyman  tailor,  of  Oxford-market^  London,  had  five 
children  at  a  birth,  in  October,  1800. — Annalt  of  London. 

BISHOPS.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Athenians  to  those  who  had  the  inspection  of 
the  city.  The  Jews  and  Romans  had  also  a  like  officer ;  but  now  it  means  only  that 
person  who  has  the  government  of  church  afiaira  in  a  certain  district  In  England, 
the  dignity  is  coev^  with  Christianity.  St  Peter,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
martyred  a.d.  65.  The  bishops  of  Rome  assumed  the  titie  of  pope  in  138.  The  rank 
was  ancientiy  assumed  by  all  bishops ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ordained  that  the  titie 
of  pope  should  belong  only  to  the  occupant  of  St  Peter's  chair. —  Warner. 

BISHOPS  OF  ENGLAND.  See  them  eeveraUy.  The  first  was  appointed  in  a.d.  180.  See 
York,  London.  Made  barons,  1072.  The  Congi  cCElire  of  the  king  to  choose  a  bishop 
originated  in  an  arrangement  of  king  John  with  the  cleigy.  Bishops  were  elected  by 
the  king^s  Oongi  cTJBlire,  26  Henry  YIIL,  1535.  Seven  were  deprived  for  being 
married,  1554.  Several  suffered  martyrdom  imder  queen  Mary,  1555-6.  See  Cmnmer. 
Bishops  excluded  from  voting  in  the  house  of  peers  on  tempond  concerns,  16  Charles  I., 
1640.  Several  committed  for  protesting  against  the  legality  of  all  acts  of  parliament 
passed  while  they  remained  deprived  of  their  votes,  1641 ;  regained  their  seats, 
Nov.  1661.  Seven  sent  to  the  Tower  for  not  reading  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  contrived  to  bring  the  Roman  Catholics  into  ecclesiastical  and  civU 
power,  and  tried,  and  acquitted,  June  29-30, 1688.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr.  Sancroft)  and  five  bishops  (Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and 
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Peterborough)  suBpended  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Williain  and  Mary,  1689, 
and  deprived  1690. —  Wamet't  Eccles.  Bist  The  sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
united,  and  that  of  Ripon  created,  1836.  An  order  in  council,  Oct.  1838,  directed  the 
sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  to  be  united  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either,  and  Man- 
chester, a  new  see,  to  be  created  thereupon :  this'order,  as  regarded  the  union  of  the 
sees,  rescinded  1846.    See  Manchetter. 

BISHOPS  or  IRELAND.  See  them  teveraUy.  Bishops  are  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
in  this  country  as  early  as  the  second  century.  The  bishopric  of  Ossory,  first  planted 
at  Saiger,  was  founded  a.d.  402,  thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
bishopric  of  Trim  has  been  named  as  the  first  bv  some  writers,  although  not  erected 
before  tiie  year  482.  Prelacies  were  constituted,  and  divisions  of  the  bishoprics  in 
Ireland  made,  by  cardinal  Paparo,  le^te  from  pope  Eugene  III.,  a.d.  1151.  Several 
prelates  were  deprived  by  queen  Mary,  1554.  One  (Atherton)  suffered  death 
ignominiously,  1640.  Two  were  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  William  and 
Mary,  1691.  One  was  deprived  (C^her)  in  1822.  The  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
for  reducing  the  ntimber  of  bishops  in  Ireland,  8  A;  4  WilL  lY.,  cap.  87,  passed  Au^ 
14,  1883.  By  this  statute,  of  the  four  arohbishopricsy  of  Armagh,  Ihiblin,  Tuam, 
and  Cbshel,  the  last  two  were  abolished  on  the  decease  of  the  then  archprelates,  which 
has  since  occurred ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  eight  of  the  then  eighteen  bishoprics 
should,  as  tiiey  became  void,  be  thenoeforth  united  to  other  sees,  viz. : — 


BiahooHet  when  and  as  void  to  be  united  to  other 
arehbiMkoprie$orbi$ho]^iee! 

1.  Dfonum        •       •  .  to  b6  miitsd  to 

8.  Raphoe to  be  united  to 

8.  Gloffher to  be  united  to 

4.  Elphln to  be  united  to 

6.  Killala  and  Aebonry    .       .  to  be  united  to 

6.  Clonfert  and  Kllmaoduagh  .  to  be  united  to 

7.  KUdare to  be  united-to 

8.  Oaeorj to  be  united  to 

0.  Watenind  and  LLnnore       .  to  be  united  to 

10.  Cork  and  Rou  .  .    .  to  be  united  to 


ArehMahopries  and  bishoprieee  to  whiA 
thote  becoming  void  are  to  be  united: 

Down  and  Connor. 

Deny. 

Armagh. 

Kilmore. 

Tuam,  now  a  bishoprio  only. 

Killaloe  and  Kllfenora. 

Dublin  and  Olandelagfa. 

Ferns  and  Leighlin. 

Caahel  and  £1^7,  now  a  U«hoprlc  onlj. 

Cioyne. 


All  these  sees  have  now  (1850)  merged  into  the  bishoprics  respectively  mentioned,  so 
that  the  Irish  Church  estabUshment,  conformably  with  the  above  act,  at  present 
consists  of  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 

BISHOPS  OF  SCOTLAND.  They  were  constituted  in  the  fourth  century.  The  see  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  founded  by  Heigustus,  king  of  the  Picts,  who,  according  to  a 
legendary  tale  of  this  prelacy,  encouraged  the  mission  of  R^g^ulus,  a  Greek  monk  of 
PatrsD,  about  a.d.  870.  The  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  episcopacy 
abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  1688-9. —  Warner's  Busies.  Ifi$L 
There  are  now,  however,  six  bishops  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Churc^  viz. : 
Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Edinburgh,  Glacfgow,  Moray,  and  St.  Andrew'&  These  are  called 
Post-Revolution  bishops. 

BISHOPS,  PRECEDENCY  of,  was  settled  by  statute  81  Henry  VIIL  to  be  next  to 
viscounts,  they  being  barons  of  the  realm,  1540 ;  and  they  have  the  title  of  Lord  and 
Might  Rev.  Father  in  Qod,  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  taking  place  of 
all  dukes,  have  the  title  of  Oraoe,  The  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester 
have  precedence  of  all  bishops ;  the  others  rank  according  to  the  seniori^of  conse- 
cration. A  late  contest  in  Ireland  between  the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare  for 
precedency  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  now  ranks  after  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin.    The  others  rank  according  to  consecration. 

BISHOPRICS,  COLONIAL.  The  first  was  the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Samuel  Seabury,  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Connecticut  by  four  nonjuring  prelates,  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland, 
November  14,  1784.  The  bishops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  consecrated 
in  London,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  4, 1787 ;  and  the  bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1790.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  United  States  was  Dr.  Carroll 
of  Maryland,  in  1789.  Bishops  of  Quebec,  Jamaica,  Gibraltar,  fta  afterwards 
appointed.  Colonial  bishoprics  have  since  been  established  in  all  our  important 
settlements.  That  of  Calcutta,  by  act  58  Geo.  III.,  cap.  155,  passed  July  21, 1813 ; 
of  Madras,  8  and  4  WilL  lY.,  cap.  85,  passed  Aug.  28, 1888 ;  and  of  Bombay,  same 
time.    There  are  now  twenty-five  bishops  for  the  colonies. 

BISSEXTILE,  OB  LEAP  YEAR.  An  intercalary  day  was  thrown  into  every  fourth 
year  to  adyust  the  calendar,  and  make  it  agree  with  the  sun's  oourae.    It  originated 


Maoedon,    sad   manrlM  ApmmatLf  tlie 
dftaghterorPhiUp       .  .       Ba  206 

Pnisias  II,  hlB  Km 186 

Defsata  the  wrmj  of  Attaliu,  Ung  of  Fer- 
gamus,  and  takea  that  city  .  .    .  166 

Nioomedea  II 149 

A  waawirinatcd  by  his  Inother    .  .    .    98 

Nioomedea  III,  aiiniamed  Phllopater        .  •  • 

Depoaed  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  hy 

M  ithridatea,  king  of  Pontoa,  who  enten 

the  kingdom  vith  an  army  of  260,000 

faifluitry,  40,000  cayalry,  and  180  chariota 

anned  with  aeythea 66 

The  fleet  of  Bithynia  forrenden  to  that  of 

Pontua •  • 

Nicomedea,  dying,  heqpeatha  hia  kingdom 
to  the  Boman  TepuUlo 76 
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with  Julius  CsBflar,  who  ordered  a  day  to  be  counted  before  the  24th  of  February,  whidi 
among  the  Bomans  was  the  6th  of  the  calends,  and  which  was  therefore  re^oned 
twice,  and  called  bistexHle :  this  added  day  we  name  the  29th  of  February  every 
fourth  year,  45  B.a    See  Oalatdar  and  Leap  Year, 

BITHTKIA.  This  country,  previously  called  Bdfrieia,  was  first  invaded  by  the  Thracians 
under  Bithynus,  son  of  Jupiter,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Bithynia.  It  was  subject 
saoceaaively  to  the  Assyrums,  Lydians,  Persians,  and  Macedonians.  Most  of  the 
dties  were  built  by  Grecian  colonists.  The  fini  king  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, is  Dydalsns,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Artaurzes  Memnon  (B.a  883),  made  himself 
independent.  Of  the  customs  of  the  Btthynians  we  know  little  more  than  that,  in 
imitation  of  the  Persians,  they  built  no  temples  to  their  deities,  and  that  they  placed 
their  tribunals  of  justice  opposite  to  the  sun,  to  remind  tiie  judges  that  their  deci- 
sions should  be  wnlightaned. 

DydaJma    appears    on    fbe    ttrone    of 

Bithynia B.C.  88S 

Botyias,  hia  son,  aoeeeeda  ....  878 
Baa,  or  Bias,  aon  of  Botyraa        .  .  884 

ZypoSlea,  aon  of  Raa 818 

He  defeata  the  Syriain  general  Patrodea  .  279 
ZypoStea  dSea,  leaving  ibnr  aona,  of  whom 

the  eUeat,  Nioomedea,  anooeeda  .  .  .  878 
Hia  queen,  IMtlaele^  torn  to  pleoea  hy  doga 

that  gnaided  her  palaoe    .  •       .961 

ZelhuL  aon  of  Mlooinedea,  relgna  .  .  .  948 
Intending  to  maaaacre  the  chiefii  of  the 

Gaola  at  a  ftaat,  Zeilaa  la  detected  In  hia 

design,  and  la  himaelf  put  to  death.  .880 
Hia  aon,  Proataa,  anoeeeoa  .    .  *  * 

Praalaa  defeata  the  GKiula,  and  takea  aere- 

ral  of  their  dtlea 988 

Fmalaa  fonna  an  allianoe  with  the  king  of 

In  modem  histoxy,  Bithynia  makes  no  figure,  except  that  from  its  ruins  rose  the 
Othman  Turks,  who,  iu  a.d.  1827,  took  Prusa,  its  capital,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  their 
empire  before  they  possessed  Ck>nstantinople. 

BLACK  BOOK.  A  book  kept  in  the  exchequer,  which  received  the  orders  of  that  court 
A  book  kept  in  the  Tgngliah  monasteries,  wherein  details  of  the  scandalous  enormities 
practised  in  religious  houses  were  entered  for  the  inspection  of  visitors,  under 
Henry  Yin.,  1535,  in  order  to  blacken  them  and  hasten  their  dissolution ;  hence  the 
vulgar  phrase  "111  set  you  down  in  the  black  book." 

BLACK-HOLE  at  CALCUTTA.  Here  146  British  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  others, 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  were  seised  by  order  of  the  nabob,  Surajah 
Dowlah,  and  thrust  into  a  dungeon  called  the  "Black-hole,"  in  the  fort,  by  hia 
soldiers.  These  latter  saw  that  the  place  was  too  small  for  such  a  number,  but  they 
were  afraid  to  awaken  the  nabob,  then  asleep,  for  further  orders.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  sufferers  died  before  morning,  having  been  suffocated  by  the  heat, 
crushing,  and  stench  of  a  dungeon  only  eighteen  feet  square,  June  20, 1756.  Calcutta 
was  retaken  next  year,  and  the  nabob  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  his  successor. 
—ffolweUe  India  TracH. 

BLACK  MONDAY.  Or  Easter  Monday,  1851, ''when  hailstones  killed  both  men  and 
horses  in  the  army  of  our  King  Edward  IIL,  in  France." — Bailey,  This  was  a 
memorable  Easter  Monday,  which  in  the  84th  of  Edward  IH.  "  lumpened  to  be  full 
dark  of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  cold,  that  many  men  died  on  their  horses'  backs  with 
the  cold,"  1851. — Stowe,  In  Ireland,  it  was  the  day  on  which  a  number  of  the  Engliflh 
were  slaughtered  at  a  village  near  Dublin,  in  1209.    See  OtiUen*»  Wood. 

BLACK  ROD.  The  usher  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Qarter  is  so  called  from  the 
Hade  rod  he  carries  in  his  hand—  Qneel.  It  has  a  gold  lion  at  the  top  and  is  carried 
^  the  king^s  chief  gentleman  usher,  instead  of  a  mace,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Qeorge  at 
Windsor,  instituted  a.d.  1349-50.  He  also  keeps  the  chaptei^house  door  when  a 
chapter  of  the  order  is  sitting,  and  during  the  sessions  of  parliament  attends  the 
house  of  lords. 

BLACK-FRIABS.  Friars  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  instituted  in  1215  by  Dominic  de 
Ousman,  a  priest  of  Spain.  They  had  monasteries  throughout  Europe,  and  their  power, 
influence,  and  authority  became  almost  universaL  Among  their  convents  in  England 
were  those  at  Oxford,  and  in  London,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  the  site  and 
vicinity  of  the  latter  are  called  Blackfriars  to  this  day. 
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BLACKFRIABS-BRIDOE,  London.  The  first  Btone  of  this  bridge  was  laid  Oct  31, 
1760 ;  and  it  was  completed  by  Mylne,  in  1770,  though  for  some  time  previously 
made  passable.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  executed  in  England,  in  which 
arches  approaching  to  the  form  of  an  ellipsis  were  substituted  for  semicircles.  It  is 
about  a  thousand  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  wide.  Repaired  in  1831.  The  thorough 
repair  of  its  arches  and  piers  (which  had  suffered  from  the  combined  exciting  action 
of  wind  and  water,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature)  was  commenced  in  1837 ;  the 
carriage-way  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  the  centre,  and  reducing  the 
ascent,  July  22,  1840;  and  the  bridge  was  again  opened^  with  improved  approaches, 
Oct  1,  following.    The  carriage-way  sunk  considerably  in  1850. 

BLACEQUARD.  The  name  was  originally  given  to  the  scullions  and  coal-carriers  to 
great  houses,  and  mean  dependants  who  were  employed  in  the  lowest  offices. — Stani- 
aurU.  In  modem  nomenclature  its  import  has  undergone  considerable  change. — 
Ruee,  A  tobacconist  in  Dublin,  named  Lundy  Foot,  has  long  manufactured  a  &vourite 
snuff  which  sells  by  this  name :  various  reasons,  none  of  them  worth  recording, 
have  been  assigned  for  its  being  called  Blackguard, 

BLACKHEATH.  On  this  plain  the  celebrated  Walter,  the  Tyler,  assembled  his  100,000 
men :  his  rebellion  arose  out  of  the  brutal  rudeness  of  a  tax-collector  to  his  daughter. 
The  indignant  plebeian  having  killed  the  collector  in  his  rage,  raised  this  multitude  of 
followers  to  oppose  a  grievous  impost  called  the  poll-tax,  June  1 2, 1 381 .  Subsequently, 
in  an  interview  with  the  king  (Richard  II.),  in:  Smithfield,  Tyler  having  firequently 
raised  his  sword  in  a  menacing  manner,  William  of  Walworth,  then  lord  mayor  of 
London,  struck  him  down  with  the  mace,  and  one  of  the  king's  knights  despatched 
him.  His  awed  followers,  on  being  promised  a  charter  by  Richard,  submitted  and 
dispersed ;  but  the  grant  of  it  was  afterwards  revoked  by  parliament.  Here,  also. 
Jack  Cade  and  his  20,000  Kentish  men  encamped,  1451.  See  Cade.  Battle  of  Black- 
heath,  in  which  the  Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  and  Flannoc's  insurrection  quelled, 
June  22, 1497.  The  cavern,  on  the  ascent  to  Blackheath,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
retreat  of  Cade,  and  the  haunt  of  banditti  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  rediscovered 
in  1780. 

BLACKWALL,  LONDON.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  erected  the  finest  commercial 
docks  and  warehouses  in  the  world.  The  West  India  docks  were  commenced  Feb.  3, 
1800,  and  opened  Aug.  27,  1802.  The  East  India  docks  were  conmienced  under  an 
act  passed  July  27, 1803,  and  opened  Aug.  4, 1806.  The  Blackwall  railway  was  opened 
to  tiie  public  July  4, 1840 ;  the  eastern  terminus  being  at  Blackwall  whaif,  and  the 
western  in  Fenchurch-street. 

BLASPHEMY.  This  crime  is  recognised  both  by  the  civil  and  canon  law  of  England. 
Justinian  adjudged  it  the  punishment  of  death.  In  Scotland,  the  tongue  was  ampu- 
tated. Visited  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  9  &  10  Will  III.,  1696-7.— ^ta^tet  (K 
large.  In  England  this  offence  has  been  subjected,  on  some  late  occasions,  to  the 
visitation  of  the  laws.  Daniel  Itaac  Eaton  was  tried  and  convicted  in  London  of 
blasphemy,  13th  March,  1812.  A  protestant  clexgyman,  named  Robert  Taylor,  was 
tried  in  London  twice  for  the  same  crime,  and  as  often  convicted.  Taylor  was  last 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  largely  fined,  for 
(among  other  things)  reviling  the  Redeemer  in  his  discourses,  July,  1831.  Even  as 
late  as  in  Dec.  1840,  two  prosecutions  against  publishers  of  blasphemous  writings 
subjected  the  offenders  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

BLAZONRY.  The  bearing  coats-of-arms  was  introduced,  and  became  hereditary  in 
fiunilies  in  France  and  England,  about  a.d.  1192,  owing  to  the  knights  painting  their 
banners  with  different  figures,  thereby  to  distinguish  them  in  the  crusades. — Dvgdale, 

BLEACHINQ.  This  art  was  known  early  in  Egypt,  Syria»  and  India.  Known  in 
ancient  QauL — Pliny.  In  the  last  century  an  improved  chemical  system  was  adopted 
by  the  Dutch,  who  introduced  it  into  England  and  Scotland  in  1768.  There 
are  now  immense  bleachfields  in  both  countries,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Fife,  Forfiir,  and  Renfrew,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Leven,  in  Dum- 
barton. The  chemical  process  of  Berthollet  was  introduced  in  1795. — BlanckimaU 
dee  Toilet, 

BLENHEIM,  BATTLE  of  ;  between  the  English  and  confederates,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  marshal  Tallard  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  Marlborough  signally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  27,000  in 
killed,  and  13^000  prisoners^  Tallard  being  among  the  latter:  the  electorate  of 
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Bavaria  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  nation  testified  its  gratitude  to  the 
duke  by  the  gifts  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock  and  hundred  of  Wotton,  and  erected 
for  him  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom,  known  as  the  domain  and  house  of 
Blenheim.    Fought  Aug.  2, 1704,—Bwme. 

BLINDINQ,  by  consuming  the  eyeballs  with  lime  or  scalding  vinegar,  a  punishment 
inflicted  anciently  on  adulterers,  perjurera,  and  thieves.  In  the  middle  ages  they 
changed  the  penalty  of  total  blindness  to  a  diminution  of  sight.  Blinding  the  con- 
quered vras  a  practice  in  barbarous  states ;  and  a  whole  army  was  depriyed  of  their 
eyes  by  BasiliuSy  in  the  eleventh  century.  See  Bvlffoiria/m.  Several  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  had  their  eyes  torn  firom  their  heads.    See  article  JScuiem  Smpire. 

BLISTERS.  They  were  first  made,  it  is  said,  of  cantharides.— .AvMid  Blisters  are 
said  to  hsTe  been  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  Aret60us»  a  physician  of 
O^padoci%  about  50  B.a— Ze  Oler^a  Bui.  qf  Phy$ic 

BLOOD,  CIRCULATION  ov  vam,  through  the  lungs,  first  made  public  by  Michael  Ser- 
▼etus,  a  Spanish  physictan,  in  1553.  Cnsalpinus  published  an  account  of  the  general 
circulation,  of  whidi  he  had  some  confused  ideas ;  improved  afterwards  by  experi- 
ments, 1569.  Paul  of  Venice,  commonly  called  Father  Paolo,  whose  real  name 
was  Peter  Sarpi,  certainly  discovered  the  valves  which  served  for  the  circulation ; 
but  the  honour  of  the  positive  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  belongs  to 
our  immortal  oountrrman,  Harvey,  by  whom  it  was  folly  confirmed,  1628. — FrtmcPi 
Bitt.  qf  Phlftic 

BLOOD,  DBINKIKG  OF.  Anciently  a  mode  was  tried  of  giving  vigour  to  the  system 
by  administering  blood  as  a  draught.  Louis  XI.,  in  his  last  illness,  drank  the  warm 
blood  of  infants,  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  his  decayed  strength,  1438. — Bmault. 
Eating  blood  vras  prohibited  to  Noah,  Oen.  ix. ;  and  to  the  Jews,  Lev.  xvii  The 
prohibition  repeated  by  the  apoeUes  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Acts,  xv. 

BLOOD,  TRANSFUSION  of.  In  the  fifteenth  century  an  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
declining  strength  and  vigour  of  old  people  might  be  repaired  by  transfusing  the 
blood  of  young  persons,  drawn  from  their  veins,  into  those  of  the  infirm  and  aged. 
It  was  countenanced  in  France  by  the  physicians,  and  prevailed  for  many  years,  till 
the  most  &tal  effects  ensued  from  the  operation.  Some  of  the  principal  nobility 
having  died,  and  others  turned  raving  mad,  it  was  suppressed  by  an  edict.  Attempted 
in  France  in  1797.  Pmctised  more  recentiy  there,  in  a  few  cases,  with  success ;  and 
in  England  (but  the  instances  are  rare)  since  1823. — Med.  Jowr.  "One  English 
physician,  named  Louver,  or  Lower,  practised  in  this  way;  he  died  in  1691." — 
FrekuPs  BiaL  cf  Phytic* 

BLOOirS  OONSPIRACT.  Blood,  a  discarded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  household, 
and  his  confederates,  seised  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  his  ooach,  and  had  got  him  to 
Tyburn,  intending  to  hang  him,  whoa  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends.  Blood,  after- 
wards, in  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman,  stole  the  regal  crown  from  the  Jewel-office  in 
the  Tower :  yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  otiier  offences,  he  was  not  only  pardoned^ 
but  had  a  pension  of  500/.  per  a/MMoa  settled  on  him  by  Charles  IL,  1673. 

BLOOMSBURT  QANG.  An  old  political  knot,  that  ruled  the  councils  of  the  king  for 
manv  years,  was  known  by  this  designation,  in  consequence  of  the  then  duke  of 
BedfoKl  being  at  its  head  :  of  this  knot  was  the  marquess  of  Stafford,  and  other  con- 
spicuous men  of  the  reign  of  (3eoige  IIL  The  marquees  of  Stafford,  tiie  last  survivor 
of  the  Bloomsbuiy  gang,  died  Oct  26, 1803. 

BLOWrNG  KACHINEa  The  first  cylmders  of  magnitude,  used  in  blowing  machines, 
erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton  at  the  Carron  iron-works,  1760.  One  equal  to  the  supply  of 
air  for  forty  forge  fires  lately  erected  at  the  king's  dockyard,  Woolwich.  By  means  of 
the  Blow-fife  the  alkalies  are  melted,  and  even  volatilised,  in  a  few  minutes ;  rock 
crystal  and  quartz  are  converted  into  glass ;  opal  and  fiint  into  enamel ;  blue  sapphire, 
talc,  emerald,  and  lapis  lazuli,  are  converted  into  glass ;  gold  and  diamond  are  vola- 
tilised; platina  and  brass  wire  burn  witii  a  green  fiame;  copper  melts  without 
burning ;  but  iron  burns  with  brilliant  light. — PhUUpe, 

BLUE-COAT  SCHOOLS.  There  are  numerous  schools  in  the  empire  under  this  deno- 
mination, so  called  in  reference  to  the  costume  of  the  children.  The  Blue-coat 
school  in  Newgate-street>  London,  is  regarded  as  tiie  first  charitable  foundation  of  the 
kind  in  tha  world;  it  was  instituted  by  Edward  YL  in  1552.    See  Chrkea  Botpiud. 
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BLUE  STOCKING.  This  term  is  applied  to  literary  ladies,  and  was  originally  conferred 
on  a  society  of  literary  persons  of  both  sexes.  One  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  society  was  Benjamin  Stillingfleet»  the  distinguished  naturalist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  who  always  wore  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  hence  the  name :  the  society 
existed  in  1760,  et  ieq. — Awe.  ofBowyer,  The  beautiful  and  fascinating  Mrs. 
Jemingham  is  said  to  have  worn  blue  stockings  at  the  eowwncudonu  of  lady  Montague; 
and  this  peculiarity  also  fastened  the  name  upon  accomplished  women. 

BOADICEA  TRANSPORT,  with  a  large  body  of  military  on  board,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  stranded  in  a  violent  gale  near  Kinsale,  Ireland,  when  upwards  of  200  of  the 
82nd  regiment  perished  :  this  calamity  was  made  more  deplorable  by  many  attendant 
circumstances  and  affecting  incidents,  which  produced  universal  sympa^y,  Jan.  81, 
1816.    The  vessel  had  been  inconveniently  crowded. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL.  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  bill,  establishing  this  board  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  controlling  the  executive  government  of  India,  and  of  super- 
intending the  territorial  concerns  of  the  company,  was  passed  24  Qeo.  III.,  Aug.,  1784. 
Act  amended  1786 ;  and  the  board  remodelled,  1798.  The  president  of  the  board  is 
now  a  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  and  necessarily  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
See  India. 

BOARD  or  TRADE  Aim  PLANTATIONS.  Cromwell  seems  to  have  given  the  first 
notions  of  a  board  of  trade  :  in  1655  he  appointed  his  son  Richard,  with  many  lords 
of  his  council,  judges,  and  gentlemen,  and  about  twenty  merchants  of  London,  York, 
Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Dover,  &c.,  to  meet  and  consider  bv  what  means  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  republic  might  be  best  promoted. — Thomaia  Notet  of  the  RoHU, 
Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  established  a  council  of  trade  for  keeping  a  control 
over  the  whole  commerce  of  the  nation,  1660 ;  he  afterwards  instituted  a  board  of 
trade  and  plantations,  which  was  remodelled  by  William  IIL  This  board  of  superin- 
spection  was  abolished  in  1782;  and  a  new  council  for  the  afiGedrs  of  trade,  on  its 
present  plan,  was  appointed  Sept  2,  1786. 

BOATS.  Their  invention  was  so  early,  and  their  use  so  general,  the  art  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  age  or  country.  Flat-bottomed  boats  were  made  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror:  the  flat-bottomed  boat  was  again  brought  into  use  by  Barker,  a 
Dutchman,  about  1690.  The  life-boat  was  first  suggested  at  South  Shields;  and  one 
was  built  by  Mr.  Oreathead,  the  inventor,  and  was  first  put  to  sea,  Jan.  80, 1790. 

BOCCACCIO'S  BOOK,  II  Decameronb,  a  collection  of  a  hundred  stories  or  novels, 
not  of  moral  tendency ;  feigned  to  have  been  related  in  ten  days,  and,  as  is  said  by 
Petrarch,  "  possessing  many  charms."  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  (that  of  Valdafer, 
in  1471)  was  knocked  down,  at  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale,  to  the  diJie  of  Marl- 
borough, for  2260Z.,  June  17,  1812.  This  identical  copy  was  afbentnEuxls  sold,  by 
public  auction,  for  875  guineas,  June  5,  1819. 

BCEOTIA,  the  country  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital  Thebes  was  equally  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  its  grandeur,  and  the  exploits  and  misfortunes  of  its  kings  and 
heroes.  The  coimtry  was  known  successively  as  Aonia,  Messapia,  Hyantis,  Ogygia, 
Cadmeis,  and  Boeotia ;  and  it  gave  birth  to  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  Democritus, 
Epaminondas,  and  the  accomplished  and  beautiful  Corinna. 

Arrival  of  Gadmas,  the  founder  of  Cad-  i  Thersander  reigna  in  Thebes    .       .  b.c.  1215 

mea b.g.  1498  i  The  Tbehana  abolish  royalt;^,  and  ages  of 


Reign  of  Poljrdore 1469 

Labdaeiu  ascends  the  throne  .       .  1480 

Amphlon  and  Zethus  besiege  Thebes,  and 

dethrone  Lalns 1888 

(Edipns.  not  knowing  his  &ther  Lalns, 
kills  nim  in  an  aflray,  oonflnning  the 
oracle  as  to  his  death  by  tiie  hands  of 

his  son 1876 

(Edipus  enoonnters  ttie  Sphinx,  and  re- 

solves  her  enigmas 1266 

War  of  the  Seven  CapUins       .       .       .1286 
Thebes  besieged  and  taken  .       .       .    .  1216 


obscurity  follow 1128 

•  •  • 

Battle  of  Chsaronea.  in  whldh  the  Thebans 
defeat  the  Athenians      ....    447 

Uallartus,  son  of  Thersander,  builds  the 
city  so  eaUed *  * 

Epaminondas  defeats  the  Lacedemonians 
at  Leuctra,  restores  his  country  to  inde- 
pendence, and  puts  it  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  to  the  rest  of  Greece  .  .871 

Philip,  king  of  Maoedon,  defeats  the  The- 
bans and  Athenians,  near  Ghsaronea     .    888 


Here  the  greatness  of  this  country  ends.  Alexander  destroyed  Thebes,  the  capital, 
335  B.C.,  when  the  house  of  Pindar  alone  was  left  standing,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
were  either  killed  or  sold  as  slaves. — Strabo. 

BOGS.     Commonly  the  remains  of  fallen  forests,  covered  with  peat  and  loose  soil. 
Moving  bogs  are  slips  of  land  carried  to  lower  levels  by  accumulated  water.    Of 
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recent  acts^  one  relating  to  Ireland,  for  their  drainage,  passed  March,  1830.  The  bog- 
land  of  Ireland  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000  acres ;  that  of  Scotland,  at  upwards  of 
2,000,000 ;  and  that  of  England,  at  near  1,000,000  of  acres. 

Bciemmm, — Tacitut.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  the  Boii,  a  Celtic 
tribe.  It  was  originally  governed  by  dukes :  the  title  -of  king  was  obtained  fix>m  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  The  kings  at  first  held  their  tenitory  of  the  Empire,  but  they 
at  length  threw  off  the  yoke ;  and  the  crown  was  elective  till  it  came  into  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  which  it  is  now  hereditary. 
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1041 
1061 
1199 


The  SlaTonlam,  seizing  BotaemU,  are 
ruled  by  dukes        ....  aj>.    660 

City  of  Prague  founded 796 

Introduction  of  Christianity      ...    894 

Bohemia  conquered  by  the  emperor 
Henry  III^  who  spreads  devastation 
through  the  country 

The  re^  title  is  conferred  on  Uratislas, 
the  first  king 

The  regal  title  is  Jkrther  confirmed  to 
Ottoacre  I 

Kelgu  of  Ottoacre  11^  who  carries  his 
arms  into  Prussia 1268 

Ottoacre,  reflising  to  do  homage  to  the 
emperor  Sodolphus,  is  by  him  van- 
quished, ana  deprived  of  Austria,  Btyria, 
and  Camiola 

In  the  reign  of  Wlnoeslas  III.  mines  of 
silver  are  first  discovered,  and  agricul- 
ture is  encouraged  and  improved  Ut  seq.) 

Winceslas  IV.,  beooming  odious  ibr  Ids 
vices,  is  assassinated      .... 

John,  count  of  Luxemborgh,  is  chosen  to 
succeed 

Silesia  is  made  a  province  of  Bohemia 

King  John  slain  at  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
fought  with  the  English 

John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of 


1288 


1284 

1806 

1810 
1842 

1346 


1416 


'  the  first  Reformers,  are  burnt  for  heresy, 
whldk  occasions  an  insurrection ;  when 
Sigismnnd,  who  betrayed  them,  is  de- 
posed, and  the  Imperialists  are  driven 
nom  the  kingdom       .  1416  and 

Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor  and  king, 
and  receives  the  crowns  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary 1437 

The  succession  infringed  by  Ladislas, 
son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  George 
Podiebrad,  a  protestant  chief  .    1440  to  1468 

Ladislas  VI.,  king  of  Poland,  elected  king 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  death  of  Podiebrad  1471 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  marries  Anne, 
sister  of  Louis  the  late  king,  and  obtains 
the  crown        ...... 

The  elector  palatine  Frederick  Is  driven 
ftt>m  Bohemia  . 

The  crown  secured  to  the  Austrian  Ikmily 
by  the  treaty  of       ....       . 

Silesia  and  Glatc  ceded  to  Prussia        .    . 

Prague  taken  by  the  Prussians 

The  memorable  siege  of  Prague  .       .    . 

Revolt  of  the  peasantry     .... 

Edict  of  Toleration  promulgated  .        .    . 

The  French  ooenpy  Prague 

Bee  Otrntanff. 


1687 

1618 

1648 
1742 
1744 
1767 
1776 
1781 
1806 


This  kingdom  has  suffered  much  from  contending  armies  and  civil  wars ;  its  capital, 
Prague,  is  fiunous  in  modem  history  for  sieges  and  battles.    See  Pntgite. 

BOILING  or  LIQUIDS.  Liquids  first  ascertained  by  Dr.  Hooke  not  to  be  increased 
in  heat  after  they  have  once  begun  to  boil ;  and  that  a  fire,  if  made  fiercer,  can  only 
make  them  boil  more  rapidly,  but  without  adding  a  degree  to  their  heat,  a.d.  1688. 
The  following  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the  boiling  points  of  certain  liquids : — ' 


Ether   . 

.   96  deg^roos. 

Muriate  of  lime 

.  ZSOdegrees. 

Oil  of  lurpentine .  660  degrees. 

Ammonia 

.    .  140 

Nitric  aoid  . 

.848 

Sulphur   .        .    .  670 

Alcohol 

.  176 

Sulphuric  add 

.600 

Linseed  oQ  .       .600 

Water     . 

.    .212 

Phosphorus 

.664 

Mercury  .       .    .  660 

These  are  the  results  of  various  experiments  made  from  time  to  time,  by  eminent 
chemists^  of  our  own  country,  and  of  Germany  and  France. 

BOILINQ  TO  DEATH.  A  capital  punishment  in  England,  by  statute  28  Henry  YIII., 
1532.  This  act  was  occasioned  by  seventeen  persons  having  been  poisoned  by  Rouse, 
the  bishop  of  Rochester's  cook,  when  the  offence  of  poisomng  was  made  treason,  and 
it  was  enacted  to  be  punished  by  boiling  the  criminal  to  death  !  Hargaret  Davie,  a 
young  woman,  suffered  in  the  same  manner  for  a  similar  crime,  in  1541. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  and  the  French  republican  army,  in 
which  the  British  were  defeated,  forced  to  abandon  their  position,  and  to  retreat  to 
Schyndel,  Sept.  14, 1794.    This  place  was  captured  by  the  flench,  Oct  6  following 
it  surrendered  to  the  Prussian  army,  under  Bulow,  in  1814. 

BOLOGNA.  Distinguished  for  its  many  rare  and  magnificent  specimens  of  architecture 
Its  ancient  and  celebrated  university  was  founded  by  Theodosius,  ▲.D.  483.  Pope 
Julius  IL,  after  besieging  and  taking  Bologna,  made  his  triumphal  entxy  into  it  with 
a  pomp  and  magnificence  by  no  means  fitting  (as  Erasmus  observes)  for  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  meek  Redeemer,  Nov.  10, 1506.  Here,  in  the  church  of  St  Patronius, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  pavement  Cassini  drew  his  meridian  line,  at  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Taken  by  the  French,  1796 ;  by  the  Austrians,  1799 ;  again 
by  the  French,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800 ;  restored  to  the  pope  in  1815. 

BOMBAT.  Now  one  of  our  three  Indian  presidencies,  was  given  (with  Tangier,  in  Africa, 
and  800,000^.  in  money)  to  Charles  IL,  as  the  marriage-portion  of  the  infimta,  Catherine 
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of  Portugal,  1661.  Qronted  to  the  East  India  "in  free  and  common  socage  aa  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  at  an  annual  rent  of  lOZ./'  1668.  Confirmed  by  William  III., 
1689.  Bombay  was  at  first  the  seat  of  gOYomment  over  all  the  company's  establish- 
ments in  India. 

BOMBS,  invented  at  Venlo,  in  1495,  but  according  to  some  authorities  near  a  oentuiy 
after.  They  came  into  general  use  in  1684,  having  been  previously  used  only  in  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  armiea  Bomb-vessels  were  invented  in  France^  in  1681. — 
Voltaire.  The  Shrapnel  shell  is  a  bomb  filled  with  balls,  and  a  lighted  fuse  to  make 
it  explode  before  it  reaches  the  enemy ;  a  thirteen-inoh  bomb-shell  weighs  198  lbs. 

BONDAGE,  OR  YILLANAGE,  was  enforced  under  William  L  soon  after  the  conquest. 
A  villain  in  ancient  times  meant  a  peasant  enslaved  by  his  lord.  A  release  from  this 
species  of  servitude  was  ordered  on  the  manors  of  ^izabeth,  in  1574,  and  led  to  its 
fboal  overthrow  in  England.    See  ViUcmoffe. 

BONE.  "  Give  him  a  bone  to  pick,"  took  its  rise  from  a  custom  at  marriage  feasts,  among 
the  poor  in  Sicily,  when  the  bride's  fiither,  at  supper,  gave  the  bridegroom  a  bone, 
saying,  "Pick  thu  hone,  for  you  ha/ve  undertaken  to  pick  one  more  diffcuU."  To  hone 
him  is  a  vulgar  phrase  for  seize  or  arrest  To  make  no  hones  is  to  make  no  scruple. — 
JBiehop  HaU, 

BONE-SETTING.  This  branch  of  the  art  of  sui^iy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
practised  scientifically  until  1620,  before  which  time  it  was  rather  imperfectly  under- 
stood.— BdL  The  celebrity  obtiiined  by  a  practitioner  at  Paris,  about  1600,  led  to 
the  general  study  of  bone-setting  as  a  science. — Freind^s  Hist.  ofPh/ifnc. 

BONES.  The  art  of  softening  bones  was  discovered  about  a.d.  1688,  and  they  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cutleiy,  and  for  various  other  purposes  immediately  afterwards. 
The  declared  value  of  the  bones  of  cattle  and  of  other  animals,  and  of  fish  (exclusive 
of  whale^ins)  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia^  Plnissij^  Holland, 
Denmark,  &c.,  amounts  annually  to  nearly  200,0002. 

BONHOMMES*  These  were  hermits  of  simple  and  gentle  lives  who  made  their  appear- 
ance in  France  about  the  year  1257;  and  they  came  to  England  in  1283.  The  prior 
of  the  order  was  called  Le  hon  honme^  by  Louis  VI.,  and  hence  they  derived  their 
name. — Dn  PretfMy,  The  name  was  afterwards  given  a  more  general  interpretation 
in  that  kingdom. — HenavU* 

BOOKS,  ANCIENT.  Books  were  origmally  boards,  or  the  inner  bark  of  trees;  and 
bark  is  still  used  by  some  nations,  as  are  also  skins,  for  which  latter  parchment  was 
substituted.  Papyrus,  an  EJgyptian  plant,  was  adopted  in  that  country.  Books  whose 
leaves  were  vellum,  were  invented  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  about  198  B.C.,  at 
which  time  books  were  in  volumes  or  rolls.  The  MSS.  in  Herculaneum  consist  of 
papyrus,  rolled  and  charred,  and  matted  together  by  the  fire,  and  are  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  one,  two,  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  each  being  a  separate  treatise. 
The  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  the  history  of  Job,  are  the  most  ancient  in  the  world ; 
and  in  pro&ne  literature,  the  poems  of  Homer,  though  the  names  of  others  still  more 
ancient  are  preserved. 

BOOKS»  PRICES  or.  Jerome  states  that  he  had  ruined  himself  by  buying  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Origen.  A  Uuige  estate  was  given  for  one  on  cosmography,  by  AlGredy 
about  A.D.  872.  The  ISomon  de  la  Rose  was  sold  for  above  S02. ;  and  a  Homily  was 
exchanged  for  200  sheep  and  five  quarters  of  wheat ;  and  they  usuallv  fetched  double 
or  treble  their  weight  in  gold.  They  sold  at  prices  varying  from  lol  to  40£.  eadi,  in 
1400.  In  our  own  times,  the  value  of  some  volumes  is  very  great  A  copy  of 
Mctddin'e  Bible,  ornamented  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  has  been  declared  worth  500  guineas. — 
JButler.  A  yet  more  superb  copy  is  at  present  insured  in  a  London  office  for  8000A — ■ 
Timee.  II  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  edition  of  1471,  was  bought  at  the  duke  of 
Roxburgh's  sale  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  2260/.,  June  17, 1812.— PAOIipi. 

BOOKS,  PRINTED.  The  first  printed  books  were  trifling  hymns  and  psalters,  and 
being  printed  only  on  one  side,  the  leaves  were  pasted  back  to  back.  The  first  printing 
was,  as  a  book,  the  Bock  of  Pealmaf  by  Faust  and  Schseffer,  his  son-in-law,  Aug;  14^ 
1457.  Several  works  were  printed  many  years  before ;  but  as  the  inventors  kept  the 
secret  to  themselves,  they  sold  their  first  printed  works  as  manuscripts.  This  gave 
rise  to  an  adventure  that  brought  calamity  on  Faust ;  he  began  in  1450  an  edition  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  finished  in  1460.  See  article  Devil  and  Dr.  Famtius.  The  seoond. 
printed  was  Oicero  de  QficOe,  1466. — Blair,    The  first  book  printed  in  England  waa 
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3%e  Oame  and  Play  pf  the  C^em,hyC9xUm,li7i.  The  first  in  Dublin  was  the  Xtfw^, 
in  1550.  The  first  chissical  work  printed  in  Busaia  was  Com,  Nepotu  ViUs,  in  1762. 
Lueian*»  JHaloffues  was  the  first  Greek  book  printed  in  America  (at  PhiladelphiA),  1789. 
Books  of  astronomy  and  geometry  were  all  destroyed  in  England  as  being  infected 
with  magic,  6  Edw.  VI.,  l55Z—Stowea  Chnmicks. 

BOOK-BINDING.  The  book  of  St  Cuthbert,  the  earliest  ornamented  book,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bound  about  ▲.ix  650.  A  Latin  Paalter  in  oak  boards  was  bound  in  the 
ninth  century.  A  MS.  oopj  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  the  book  on  which  our  kings 
from  Heniy  1  to  Edward  YL  took  their  coronation  oath,  was  bound  in  oaken  boards, 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  a.d.  1100.  Velvet  was  the  covering  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ; 
and  silk  soon  after.  Vellum  was  introduced  early  in  vie  fifteenth  century ;  it  was 
stamped  and  ornamented  about  1510.  Leather  came  into  use  about  the  same  time. 
Cloth  binding  superseded  the  common  boards,  generally,  i^ut  1881.  Caoutchouc^  or 
India-rubber  backs  to  account-books  and  laige  volumes  introduced  1841. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  The  system  bv  double-entry,  called  originally  Italian  book-keepmg, 
was  taken  fi:t>m  the  course  of  algebra  which  was  published  by  Buzgo,  at  Venice,  then 
a  great  conmierdal  state,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  made  known  in  Eugluid  by 
Jamea  Peele,  who  published  his  BooMoetping  in  1569. — Aindenon. 

BOOTSL  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians,  and  were  made  of  iron, 
brass,  or  leather ;  of  the  last  material  some  time  after  their  invention,  boots  were 
known  to  the  Greeks,  for  Homer  mentions  them  about  907  B.a  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Boman  historians. 

BORAX  Known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  used  in  soldering,  brazing,  and  casting  gold  and 
other  metals,  and  was  called  chryaoeoUa,  It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  and  in  composing 
fvkcm,  or  a  waeh  or  paint  for  the  ladiee. — Pa/rdon,  Borax  is  naturally  produced  in  the 
mountains  of  Thil^,*  and  was  brought  to  Europe  from  India  about  1713.  It  has 
lately  been  found  in  Saxony. 

BOBNEO.  A  great  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  whidi  a  large  part  is  inhabited  or 
infested  by  pirates,  upon  whom  the  Britidi  made  a  successful  attack  in  1818,  and  for 
a  time  put  a  stop  to  their  dreadful  piracies.  In  1844  the  British  landed  here  700  men 
from  boats,  destroyed  all  the  stores,  burnt  every  house,  spiked  their  guns,  and  made 
a  desert  of  a  flourishing  town.  By  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  the  isliuid  of  Labooan, 
or  Labuan,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  its  dependencies  were  incorporated 
with  the  British  empire^  and  formally  taken  possession  of  in  presence  of  the  Bomean 
chiefs,  Dec.  2,  1846.  His  excellency  James  Brooke,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  by  whose 
exertions  this  island  was  annexed  to  the  British  crown,  and  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Labuan  and  consul-general  of  Borneo,  subsequently  visited  Engumd,  and 
was  paid  many  honouie^  among  which  was  the  freedom  of  the  corporation  of  London, 
Oct  21, 1847. 

BORODINO,  OB  MOSKWA,  BATTLE  of,  one  of  the  most  sanguinazy  in  the  records  of 
the  world,  fought  Sept.  7,  1812,  between  ^e  French  and  Russians ;  commanded  on 
the  one  side  by  Napoleon,  and  on  the  other  by  Kutusoff,  240,000  men  being  engaged. 
Each  party  claimed  the  victory,  because  the  loss  of  the  other  was  so  immense ;  but  it 
was  rather  in  fiivour  of  Napoleon,  for  the  RussianB  subsequentlv  retreated,  leaving 
Moscow  to  its  fate.  The  road  being  tiius  left  open,  the  French  entered  Moscow, 
Sept  14,  with  little  opposition.  But  a  signal  reverse  of  fortune  now  took  place,  which 
preserved  the  Russian  empire  from  ruin,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  downfall  of  the 
French  military  power  over  Europe.    See  Mo$cow. 

BOROUGH.  Anciently  a  company  of  ten  fiimilies  living  together.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  such  towns  as  send  members  to  parliament,  since  the  election  of  buigesses 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  1265.  Burgesses  were  first  admitted  into  the  Scottish 
parliament  by  Robert  Bruce^  1326 — and  into  the  Irish,  1865. 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH.  T^is  was  an  ancient  tenure  by  which  the  younger  son  inherits. 
Its  origin  is  thus  explained :  in  feudal  times  the  lord  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  privilege 
of  spending  the  first  night  with  the  vassal's  bride,  and  on  such  occasions  the  land  was 
made  to  descend  to  the  next  son,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  illegitimacy  of  the 
elder.  This  kind  of  tenure  is  mentioned  as  occurring  aj).  884.  It  existed  in  Scotland 
but  was  abolished  by  Malcolm  IIL  in  1062. 

BOROUGH-BRIDGE,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  earls  of  Hertford  and  Lancaster  and 
Edward  IL    The  latter,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  pressed  Lancaster  so  closely,  that 
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he  had  not  time  to  collect  his  troops  together  in  sufficient  force,  and  being  defeated 
and  made  prisoner,  was  led,  mounted  on  a  lean  horse,  to  an  eminence  near  Ponte&act 
or  Pomfret,  with  great  indignity,  and  beheaded  by  a  Londoner,  1322. — QoldamUh. 

BOSCOBEL.  Here  Charles  11.  concealed  himself  in  the  renowned  oak,  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  in  which  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  army  that  had  marched  into 
England  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne,  Sept.  3, 1651.  The  streets  were  strewed  with 
the  dead ;  the  whole  Scots  army  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  Charles 
escaped  with  great  difficulty  into  France. — Ooldgmith, 

BOSPHORUS,  now  called  0irc(usuu  The  history  of  this  kingdom  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
though  it  continued  for  630  years.  It  was  named  Cimmerian,  from  the  Oimmerif  who 
dwelt  on  its  borders.  The  descendants  of  Archeanactes  of  Mytilene  settled  in  this 
country,  but  they  were  diq>osse6sed  by  Spartacus,  in  438  B.a 


The  Arcbeanactldn  rale  here  ,  bx.  480 

They  are  succeeded  bv  Spartacufl    .       .  .  438 
Enmelus,  aiming  to  dethrone  his  brother, 
SatTrus  11^  is  defeated;  but  Satyras  is 

wounded,  and  dies 810 

Pritanifl,  his  next  brother,  ascends   the 
throne.    He  is  soon  after  murdered  in 

his  palace  by  Eumelus 800 

Eumelns,  to  secure  his  usurpation,  puts  to 
death  all  his*  relations,  and  the  fHends  of 
his  brothers,  and  their  wives  and  children  809 
His  subjects,  disgusted  at  his  cruelties,  call 
him  to  an  account;  but  he  remits  their 
taxes,  and  is  now  adored  for  his  rirtues  I  809 

Eumelus  is  killed 804 

The  Scythians  Invade  Bosphoms   .       .    .  286 
[During  their  rule  of  904  years,  even  the 
names  of  the  kings  who  were  bibutary 


to  the  conquerors, 
unknown.] 


are  unrecorded  and 
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Mithrldates  conquers  BosphoruB         .  bxi. 
An  awflil  earthquake  lays  numerous  cities 

and  towns  in  ruins 

Battle  of  Zela,  gained  by  Julius  CsBsar 

over  Fhamaces 47 

CflBsar  makes  Mithrldates   of  Pergamns 

king  of  Bosphoms 47 

Asander  usurps  the  crown  ....    46 
Polemon  conquers  Boephorus,  and  fiftvoured 

by  Agrippa,  reigns 14 

•  •  •  •  • 

Polemon  killed  by  bao'barians  of  the  Palus 

MflBOtis AJ). 

Polemon  II.  reigns 

Mithridates  II.  reigns 


83 
83 
40 


Mithridates  is  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
his  kingdom  is  soon  afterwards  made  a  province  of  the  empire.  The  strait  of  the 
Bosphoms  was  closed  by  the  Turks,  Sept.  8, 1828.  It  was  blockaded  by  the  Russian 
squadron  under  admiral  Qreig,  Dec.  31,  same  year.    See  DarcUmeUet, 

BOSTON,  AuERiOA.  Here  originated  that  resistance  to  the  British  authorities  which  led 
to  American  independence.  The  act  of  parliament  laying  duties  on  tea,  paper,  colours, 
&C.,  passed  June,  1767,  and  it  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
that  they  destroyed  several  hundreds  of  chests  of  tea,  Nov.  1773.  Boston  was  pro- 
scribed in  consequence,  and  the  port  shut  by  the  English  parliament,  until  restitution 
should  be  made  to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea  that  had  been  lost,  March  25, 
1774.  The  town  was  besieged  by  the  British  next  year,  and  400  houses  were  destroyed. 
Battle  between  the  royalists  and  independent  troops,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated 
in  Jime,  1776.    The  city  was  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops,  April,  1776. 

BOSWORTH  FIELD,  BATTLE  of,  the  thirteenth  and  last  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  which  Richard  IIL  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  YIL,  the  former  being  slain,  Aug.  22,  1485.  The  crown  of  Richard  was  found 
in  a  hawthorn  bush,  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  Henry  was  so 
impatient  to  be  crowned,  that  he  had  the  ceremony  performed  on  the  spot,  with  that 
very  crown.  In  the  civil  contests  between  the  "  Roses,"  many  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  the  kingdom  were  entirely  extinguished,  and  no  less  than  100,000  human 
beings  lost  their  lives.  This  great  battle  established  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of 
England.    See  JSngkmd. 

BOTANY.  Aristotle  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  botany.  The  ffistoria 
Plamiarum  of  Theophrastus,  written  about  320  b.o.  Authors  on  botany  are  numerous 
from  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
science  became  better  tmderstood.  The  study  was  advanced  by  Fuchsius,  Bock, 
Bauhin,  Cffisalpinus,  and  others,  between  1535  and  1600. — Melckior  Adam,  The  system 
and  arrangement  of  LinnsBus,  the  first  botemist  of  modem  times,  made  known  about 
1750.  Jussieu's  system,  in  1768.  At  the  time  of  Lmnaeus's  death,  a.d.  1778,  the 
species  of  plants  actually  described  amounted  in  number  to  11,800.  The  number  of 
species  of  all  denominations  now  recorded  cannot  fetU  short  of  100,000. 

BOTANY  BAY,  originally  fixed  on  for  a  colony  of  convicts  from  Great  Britain.  The 
first  governor,  Phillips,  who  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1787,  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment in  Jan.  1788.    The  ba^  had  been  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1770,  and  the 
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place  took  its  name  from  the  great  variety  of  herba  which  abounded  on  the  shore. 
The  colony  was  fixed  at  Port  Jackson,  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  bay. 
See  New  SinUh  WdUa  and  TtvinaporiatUm. 

BOTTLE-CONJUROR.  The  fimious  imposition  of  this  charlatan  occurred  at  the  old 
Haymarket  theatre,  Jan.  16, 1748 ;  he  had  annoimoed  that  he  would  jump  into  a 
quart  bottle,  and  so  imposed  upon  the  credulous  multitude,  that  the  theatre  was 
besieged  by  10,000  persons,  anxious  to  gain  admittance  and  witness  the  feat  The 
object  of  filling  the  house  was  accomplished;  but  the  duped  crowd  (who  really 
expected  to  see  the  man  enter  the  quart  bottle),  in  the  storm  of  their  indignation, 
nearly  pulled  the  whole  edifice  down. 

BOTTLES,  of  glass,  were  first  made  in  England,  about  1558.  See  Olau.  The  art  of 
making  glass  bottles  and  drinking  glasses  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  least  before 
79  A.D.,  for  these  articles  and  other  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
A  bottle  which  contained  two  hogsheads  was  blown,  we  are  told,  at  Leith,  in  Scotland, 
in  January,  1747-8. 

BOULOGNE,  France.  Taken  by  the  British  in  1542,  but  restored  to  France  upon  the 
peaces  1550.  Lord  Nelson  attacked  Boulogne,  disabling  ten  vesBels^  and  sinking 
five,  Aug.  3, 1801.  In  another  attempt  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  captain 
P&rker  of  tiie  Meduta  and  two- thirds  of  his  crew  were  killed,  Aug.  15  following. 
Again,  in  Oct  8, 1804,  when  the  catamaran  project  for  destroying  the  flotilla  failed, 
Congreve-rockete  were  used  in  another  atta<^  and  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  Oct  8, 
1806.  Prince  Louis-Napoleon  (afterwards  president  of  the  French  republic)  made 
a  descent  here  with  about  fifty  followers,  Aug.  6, 1840.      See  next  artide,  and  France. 

BOULOGNE  FLOTILLA  This  celebrated  armament  against  England  excited  much 
attention  for  some  years,  but  the  grand  demonstration  was  made  in  1804.  In  that 
year,  Buonaparte  had  assembled  160,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  and  a  flotilla  of 
1800  vessels  and  17,000  sailors  to  invade  England.  The  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
were  covered  with  oartello  towers  and  lines  of  defence ;  and  nearly  half  the  adult 
population  of  Britain  was  formed  into  volunteer  corps.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
French  armament  served  merely  for  a  demonstration,  and  that  Buonaparte  never 
seriously  intended  the  invasion.    See  FUxtUla. 

BOUNTIES^  They  were  first  granted  on  the  exportation  of  British  commoditiee — a  new 
principle  introduced  into  commerce  by  the  British  parliament  The  first  bounties 
grant^  on  com,  were  in  1688.  First  legally  granted  in  England  for  raising  naval 
stores  in  America,  1703.  Bounties  have  been  granted  on  sail-cloth,  linen,  and  other 
goods. — EUmmU  o/  Cbmnwroe. 

BOUNTY,  MUTINEERS  ov  thb  ship.  Memorable  mutiny  on  board  the  Bownty, 
armed  ship  returning  from  Otaheite,  with  bread-fruit  The  mutineers  put  their 
captain,  Bliffh,  and  nineteen  men  into  an  open  boat,  near  Annamooka,  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  April  28, 1789,  and  they  reached  the  island  of  Timor,  south  of  the 
Moluccas,  in  June,  after  a  perilous  voyage  of  nearly  4000  miles,  in  which  their  pre- 
servation was  next  to  miraculous.  The  mutineers  were  tried.  Sept  15, 1792,  when 
six  were  condemned,  of  whom  three  were  executed.    See  PUcainC$  Island, 

BOURBON,  HOUSE  of.  Anthony  de  Bourbon  was  the  chief  of  the  branch  of 
Bourbon,  so  called  from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  bv  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  estate.  Henry  lY.  of  France  and  Navarre,  justly  styled  the  Great, 
was  son  of  Anthony,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1589.  The  crown  of  Spain  was 
settled  on  a  younger  branch  of  this  fiunily,  and  guaranteed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
1713. — Itapin.  The  Bourbon  Family  Compact  took  place,  1761.  The  Bourbons 
were  exp^ed  France,  1791,  and  were  restored,  1814.  The  fimiily  was  again  expelled 
on  the  return  of  Buonaparte  frt)m  Elba,  and  again  restored  after  tiie  battle  of 
Waterloo,  1815.  The  elder  branch  was  expelled  once  more,  in  the  persons  of 
Charles  X.  and  his  fiumly  in  1880,  a  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  memorable 
days  of  July  in  that  year.  The  Orleans  branch  ascended  the  throne,  in  the  person 
of  the  late  Louis-Philippe,  as  "king  of  the  French,"  Aug.  9,  following:  deposed 
Feb.  24,  1848,  when  his  funjlj  also  was  expelled  France.    See  France, 

BOURBON,  ISLE  or,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1545.  The  French  first  settled 
here  in  1672,  and  built  several  towns.  The  island  surrendered  to  the  British,  July  2, 
1810.  It  is  near  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  two  are  styled  the  Mauritius.  There 
occurred  an  awful  hurricane  here  in  February,  1829,  by  which  immense  mischief  waa 
done  to  the  shipping,  and  in  the  island.    See  MauriUtu, 
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BOURDEAUX  (ob  BORDEAUX)  was  united  to  the  dominions  of  Heniy  IL  of  England, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  Edward  the  Black  Pnnce  brought  his 
royal  captive,  John,  king  of  France,  to  this  city  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1856, 
and  here  held  his  court  during  eleven  years :  his  son,  our  Richard  n.,  was  bom  at 
Bourdeaux,  1362.  The  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  was  erected  in  1743. 
Bourdeaux  was  entered  by  the  victorious  British  aimy,  after  the  battle  of  Orthes, 
fought  Feb.  25, 1814. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  a  sect  founded  by  Madame  Antoinette  Bourign<m,  a  fiinatio,  who, 
in  1658,  took  the  habit  of  St  Augustin,  and  travelled  into  France,  Holland,  Inland, 
and  Scotland.  In  the  last  she  made  a  strong  party  and  some  thousands  of  aectarists, 
about  1670.  She  maintained  that  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  &ith  or  practice, 
but  in  an  inward  feeling  and  supernatural  impulse.  This  visionary  pubushed  a 
book  entitled  the  Light  of  the  World,  in  which,  and  in  several  other  works,  she 
maintained  and  taught  her  pernicious  notions.  A  disciple  of  hers,  named  Court,  left 
her  a  good  estate.    She  died  in  1680. 

BOWLS,  OR  BOWLING,  an  English  game,  played  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
and  once  in  great  repute  among  tiie  higher  ranks.  Qiarles  L  played  at  it  It 
formed  a  daily  share  ia  the  diversions  of  Charles  IL,  at  Tunbridge. — M6moire$  de 
Cframmont, 

BOWS  AND  ARROWS.  See  Archery.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Apollo. 
Enovm  in  England  previous  to  a.d.  450.  The  use  of  them  was  agaui  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Conqueror,  1066 ;  and  greatly  encouraged  by  Richard  L,  1190. — 
Bcucer's  OhronieU,  The  usual  range  of  the  long-bow  was  m)m  800  or  400  yards ;  the 
length  of  the  bow  was  six  feet,  and  the  arrow  three.  Cross-bows  were  fixed  to  a  stock 
of  iron  or  wood,  and  were  discharged  by  a  trigger. 

BOXING,  OB  PRIZE-FIGHTING,  the  pitffUaku  of  the  Romans,  and  a  fevourito  sport 
with  the  British,  who  possess  an  extraordinary  strength  in  the  arm,  an  advantage 
which  gives  the  British  soldier  great  superiority  in  battles  decided  by  the  bayonet 
A  century  ago,  boxing  formed  a  regular  exhibition,  and  a  theatre  was  erected  for  it 
in  Tottenham-court  —  Broughton's  amphitheatre,  behind  Oxford-road,  built  1742. 
Schools  were  opened  in  England  to  teach  boxing  as  a  science  in  1790.  Mendoza 
opened  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand  in  1791.  Owing  to  the  dishonest  practices  in  the 
"  ring,"  selling  the  victory,  and  one  combatant  allowing  the  other  to  beat  him,  kc, 
the  fights  have  been  fewer  of  late,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  the  patrons 
of  boxing  have  declined. 

BOXTEL,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  and  allied  army,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  York  and  the  army  of  the  French  republic.  The  latter  attacked  the  allies  and 
obtained  the  victory  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  taking  2000  prisoners  and  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  duke  retreated  across  the  Meuse,  Sept  17, 1794. 

BOYDELL'S  LOTTERY.  This  was  a  lottery  of  a  gallexy  of  paintingsi,  got  up  at  vast 
expense  by  the  eminent  alderman  Boydell,  of  London,  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts. 
The  collection  was  called  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  and  every  ticket  was  sold  at  the 
time  the  alderman  died  (which  was  before  the  decision  of  the  wheel),  Dec.  12, 1804. 
Alderman  Boydell  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1791. 

BOYLE  LECTUREa  Instituted  by  Robert  Boyle  (son  of  the  great  earl  of  Cork),  an 
exceedinglv  good  man  and  philosopher,  distinguished  by  his  genius,  virtues,  and 
imbounded  benevolence.  He  instituted  eight  lectures  in  vindication  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  are  delivered  at  St  Mary-le-Bow  church,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month,  from  January  to  Ifoy,  and  September  to  November — endowed  1691. 

BOYNE,  BATTLE  of,  between  king  William  HI.  and  his  father-in-law,  James  K,  fought 
July  1,  1690.  The  latter  was  signally  defeated,  his  adherents  losing  1500  men,  and 
the  Protestant  army  about  a  thini  of  that  number.  James  immediately  afterwards 
fled  to  Dublin,  thence  to  Waterfotd,  and  escaped  to  France.  The  duke  of  Schombei^ 
was  killed  in  the  battle,  having  been  Btkot  by  mistake  as  he  was  crossing  the  river 
Boyne,  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  regiment  Near  Drogheda  is  a  splendid  obelisk, 
150  feet  in  height,  erected  in  1736  by  the  Protestants  of  the  empire,  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  victory. 

BOYNE,  MAN  OF  WAR,  of  98  guns.  This  magnificent  ship  was  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Portsmouth,  when  great  miscUef  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  the  magamne, 
and  numbers  peric^ed.  May  4, 1 796.    Laxge  portions  of  the  Boyne  have  been  recovered 
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from  time  to  time,  and  explosions,  with  the  yiew  of  dearing  the  harbour  of  the  wreck 
were  suoceasfdlly  commenced  in  June  1840. 

BRABANT.    It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  ▲.D.  620,  and  derolved  upon  Lambert  I.,  count 

I  of  LouTain,  in  1005,  and  from  him  descended  to  Philip  IL  of  Burg^ondj,  and  in  regular 

'  succession  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.    In  the  seyenteenth  centuiy  it  was  held  by 

\  Holland  and  Austria,  as  Dutch  Brabant  and  Walloon.    These  proyinces  underwent 

many  changes  in  most  of  the  great  wars  of  Einrope.    The  Austrian  division  was  taken 

by  we  French  1746 — again  in  1794  by  their  Republic ;  and  it  now  forma  part  of  the 

kmgdom  of  Belgiimi,  under  Leopold,  1881.    See  Bdgiwn, 

BRACELETS.  They  were  early  worn  and  prized  amon^  the  ancients ;  we  read  of  them 
in  almost  all  nations;  those  that  were  called  armdlcB  wero  usually  cUstributed  as 
rewards  for  valour  among  the  Roman  legions. — Nowif,  Diet,  Those  of  pearls  and 
gold  were  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies;  imd  annleta  are  female  ornaments  to  the 
present  day. 

BRAGAKZA,  HOUSE  OF,  owes  its  elevation  to  rc^ty  to  a  remarkable  and  bloodless 
revolution  in  Portugal,  ▲.D.  1640,  when  the  nation,  throwing  off  the  Spanish  joke, 
which  had  become  intoleiable,  advanced  John,  duke  of  Bra^ousay  to  the  throne,  on 
which  this  fiunily  continues  to  reign. — AW  VerM. 

BRAHMINS.  A  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  reputed  to  be  so  ancient  that  Pythagoras  is 
thought  to  have  learned  from  them  his  doctrine  of  the  MeUmp$ifcium§ ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  some  of  the  Qreek  philosophers  went  to  India  on  purpose  to  converse 
with  them.  The  modem  Brahnuns  derive  their  name  from  Brahme,  one  of  throe 
beings  whom  Qod,  according  to  their  theology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he 
formed  the  world.  They  never  eat  flesh,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  enjoyments. — Strdbo.  The  modem  Indian  priests  aro  still  considered  as  the 
depositaries  of  the  whole  learning  of  India. — HidwdU 

BRANDENBURQH,  FAMILY  of,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  historians  say  it  was 
I  founded  by  the  Slavonians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  BwQ>er^  which  signifies  Uwi/rd  of 

the  FwesU,  Henry  L,  sumamed  tiie  Fowler,  fortified  Brandenbuigh,  a.d.  928,  to  serve 
as  a  rampart  against  the  Huns.  He  bestowed  the  government  on  Sifroi,  ooimt  of 
Ringelheim,  wi&  the  title  of  Margrave,  which  signifies  protector  of  the  marohes  or 
frx>ntier8,  in  927.  The  emperor  Sigismund  gave  perpetual  investituro  to  Frederick  lY. 
of  Nuromberg,  who  was  made  elector  in  1417.    See  Prumou 

BRANDENBURGH-HOUSE,  Haiocbbsmith.  Celebrated  as  the  residence  of  queen 
Garoline,  the  unfortunate  consort  of  Qeorge  IV.  The  queen  took  poesesBion  of  it  Aug.  8, 
1820,  and  hero  received  the  various  addresses  and  deputations  of  the  British  people, 
consequent  upon  her  migesty's  trial  in  the  house  of  lords,  under  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  that  year.  She  expirod  at  Brandenburgh-houae,  Aug.  7,  1821 ;  and  the 
house  was  demolished  in  1828.    See  Queen  Ckurolmt. 

BRANDYWINE,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  royalist  forces  and  the  revolted 
Americans,  in  which  the  latter  (after  a  fight,  sometimes  of  doubtful  result,  and  which 
continued  the  entiro  day)  were  defeated  vntii  great  lossi,  and  Philadelphia  fell  to  the 
possession  of  the  victors,  Sept  11, 1777. 

BRASS.  Its  formation  was  prior  to  the  Flood,  and  it  was  discovered  in  the  seventh 
generation  from.  Adam. — Bible,  Brass  was  known  among  all  the  early  nations. — 
UAer.  The  Britons  from  the  remotest  period  were  acquainted  with  its  use. — 
WhUUiher.  When  Lucius  Mummius  burnt  Corinth  to  the  ground,  146  B.c.,^the  riches 
he  found  were  immense,  and  during  the  conflagration,  it  is  said,  all  the  metals  in  the 
city  melted,  and  running  together,  formed  the  valuable  composition  described  under 
the  name  of  Oorifnihian  Inua,  This,  however,  may  well  be  doubted,  for  the  Corinthian 
artists  had  long  before  obtamed  great  credit  for  their  method  of  combining  gold  and 
silver  with  copper;  and  the  Syriao  translation  of  the  Bible  says,  that  Hiram  made 
the  vessels  for  Solomon's  temple  of  Corinthian  brass.  Artides  made  of  this  brilliant 
composition,  though  in  themselves  trivial  and  insignificant,  were  yet  highly  valued. — 
Durrttnay, 

BRAURONIA.  Festivals  in  Attica,  at  Brauron,  where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The  most 
remarkable  that  attended  these  festivals  were  young  virgins  in  yellow  gowns  dedi- 
cated to  Diana.  They  wero  about  ten  vears  of  age,  and  not  under  five,  and  therefore 
their  consecration  was  called  "  dektUmeim^  frx>m  Smo,  decern  ;  600  B.a 
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BRAT,  THS  VICAR  of.  Bray,  in  Berks,  is  famous  in  national  song  for  its  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Symon  Symonds,  who  was  twice  a  papist  and  twice  a  protestant  in  four  suo- 
cessive  reigns — ^those  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edwi^  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Upon  being 
called  a  turncoat,  he  said  he  kept  to  his  principle,  that  of  "  living  and  dying  the  vicar 
of  Bray,"  between  the  years  1633  and  1668.  The  story  was  first  published  by  Fuller 
in  his  Chwrch  History. 

BRAZEN  BULL.  Pexillus,  a  brass-founder  at  Athens,  knowing  the  cruel  disposition  of 
Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  contrived  a  new  species  of  punishment  for  him  to  inflict 
upon  his  oppressed  subjects.  He  cast  a  brazen  bull,  larger  than  life,  with  an  opening 
in  the  side  to  admit  the  victims.  Upon  their  being  ehut  up  in  this  engine  of  torture, 
a  fire  was  kindled  underneath  to  roast  tiiem  to  death ;  and  the  throat  was  so  con- 
trived that  their  dying  groans  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  bulL  He  brought  it  to  the 
tyrant,  and  expected  a  large  reward.  Phalaris  admired  the  invention  and  workman- 
e&ip,  but  said  it  was  reasonable  the  artist  should  make  the  first  experiment  upon  his 
own  work,  and  ordered  his  execution.  Ovid  mentions  that  the  Agrigentes,  maiddened 
by  the  tyrant's  cruelties,  revolted,  seized  him,  cut  his  tongue  out,  and  t}ien  roasted 
him  in  the  brazen  bull,  by  which  he  had  put  to  death  so  great  a  number  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  661  B.C. —  Vita  Phalaridi$, 

BRAZIL.  It  was  discovered  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  driven  upon 
its  coasts  by  a  tempest  in  1600.  He  called  it  the  Land  of  Uie  Holy  Cross ;  but  it 
was  subsequently  called  Brazil  on  account  of  its  red  wood,  and  was  carefully  explored 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  about  1604.  The  gold  mines  were  first  opened  in  1684 ;  and 
the  diamond  mines  were  discovered  1730  (see  Diamonda),  The  French  having  seized 
on  Portugal  in  1807,  the  royal  family  and  most  of  the  nobles  embarked  for  Brazil. 
A  revolution  took  place  here  in  1821.  Brazil  was  erected  into  an  empire,  when 
Don  Pedro  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  in  November,  1826.  He  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  Kay  2,  1826 ;  and  that  of  Brazil,  in  fovour  of  his  infant  son, 
now  (1860)  emperor,  Apnl  7, 1831,  and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  a  dvil  war  ensued. 
See  Portugal. 

BREAD.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  all  the  necessaries  of  human  life,  especially 
in  the  Scriptures.  Ching-Noung,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  taught  men  (the  Chinese)  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making 
bread  from  wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  1998  B.c. —  Unw,  Mist,  Baking  of  bread  was 
known  in  the  patriarchal  ages ;  see  Exodus,  xii.  16.  Baking  bread  became  a  profession 
at  Rome,  170  b.o.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.,  owing  to  the  famine 
which  tlien  raged,  bread,  which  had  been  sold  whilst  any  remained  for  a  crown  a 
pound,  was  at  last  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-house  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
A.D.  1694. — Henauit.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was 
made  of  barley ;  and  now  in  Iceland,  cod-fish,  beaten  to  powder,  is  made  into  bread ; 
and  the  poor  use  potato-bread  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Earth  has  been  eaten  as 
bread  in  some  parts  of  the  world :  near  Moscow  is  a  portion  of  land  whose  clay  will 
ferment  when  mixed  with  flour.  The  Indians  of  Louisiana  eat  a  white  earth  witli 
salt;  and  the  Indians  of  the  Oronooko  eat  a  white  unctuous  earth. — Oreig;  Phillips. 

BREAD,  HOUSEHOLD.  There  was  an  assize  of  bread  in  England  in  1202.  The 
London  Bakers'  Company  was  incorporated  in  1807.  Bread-street  in  London  was 
once  the  market  for  bread  in  that  city,  and  hence  its  name.  Until  the  year  1302,  the 
London  bakers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  any  in  their  shops. — Stotoe,  Bread  was  made 
with  yeast  by  the  English  bakers  in  1634.  For  the  recent  statutes  relating  to  bread, 
see  Assize  of  Bread, 

BREAD-FRUIT  TREE.  It  is  mentioned  by  several  voyagers, — ^by  Dampier,  Anson, 
and  Wallis,  among  others.  A  vessel  under  the  command  of  captain  Bligh  was  fitted 
out  to  convey  these  trees  to  various  parts  of  the  British  colonies  in  1791.  The 
number  taken  on  board  at  Otaheite  was  1161.  Of  these,  some  were  left  at  St. 
Helena,  362  at  Jamaica,  and  five  were  reserved  for  Kew  Gardens,  1793.  The  Bread- 
fruit tree  was  successfully  cultivated  in  French  Guiana,  in  1802.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  negroes  prefer  their  own  preparations  of  the  plantain  fruit  to  bread ;  and  hence 
the  breisul-fruit  tree,  transported  at  such  an  expense  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  has 
been  attended  with  no  success  in  the  colonies. 

BREAKWATER  at  PLYMOUTH.  The  first  stone  of  this  stupendous  work  was  lowered 
in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  multitudes  of  the  great,  Aug.  12, 1812. 
It  was  designed  to  break  the  swell  at  Plymouth,  and  stretches  6280  feet  across  the 
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Sound ;  it  is  860  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  more  than  thirty  at  the  top,  and 
consumed  3,666,000  tons  of  granite  blocks,  from  one  to  five  tons  each,  up  to  April, 
1841 ;  and  cost  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  architect  was  Rennie.  The  first 
stone  of  the  lighthouse  on  its  western  extremity  was  laid  Feb.  1, 1841. 

BREAST-PLATES.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Jason,  937  B.a  The  breast- 
plate formerly  covered  the  whole  body,  but  it  at  length  dwindled  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
to  the  diminutiTe  gorget  of  modem  times.  See  Amumr,  Ancient  breast-plates  are 
mentioned  as  made  of  the  more  costly  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  until  iron  and  steel 
were  found  of  greater  security  to  the  warrior. — AUeint, 

BRECHIN,  SCOTLAND.  The  siege  here  was  sustained  agamst  the  army  of  Edward  IIL, 
1383.  The  battle  of  Brechin  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  the  earls  of  Huntly 
and  Crawford ;  the  latter  defeated,  1452.  The  see  of  Brechin  was  founded  by  David  L 
in  1150.  One  of  its  bishops,  Alexander  Campbell,  was  made  prelate  when  but  a  boy, 
1556.  The  bishopric  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  revolution  in  1688;  but  was 
revived  as  a  post-revolution  bishopric  in  1781. 

BREDA.  This  dty  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau,  in  1590 ;  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1625 ;  and  again  by  the  Duteh  in  1637.  Our  Charles  IL  resided  here  at  the  time 
of  the  restoration,  1660.  See  RettoraHon.  Breda  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798, 
and  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  same  year.  The  French  garrison  was  shut  out  by  the 
burgesses  in  1813,  when  the  power  of  France  ceased  here. 

BREECHES.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  garment  indicated  slaveiy.  It  was  worn  by  the 
Dacians,  Parthians,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  in  Italy,  it  is  said,  it  was  worn 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  394,  the  brttccari, 
or  breeches-makers,  were  expelled  from  Rome;  but  soon  afterwards  the  use  of 
breeches  was  adopted  in  other  countries,  and  at  length  it  became  general 

BREHONS.  These  were  ancient  judges  in  Ireland,  and  are  said  to  have  administered 
justice  with  religious  impartiality,  but  in  later  times  with  a  tendency  to  love  of 
countzy. — Buma,  It  was  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  that  no  English  subject 
should  submit  to  the  Brehon  law,  40  Edw.  IIL,  1365.  This  law,  however,  was  not 
finally  abolished  or  disused  imtil  some  time  after. 

BREMEN,  a  venerable  Hanse  town  and  duchy,  sold  to  Geoige  I.  as  elector  of  Hanover,  in 
1716.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1757 ;  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Hanoverians 
in  1758 ;  and  it  was  again  seized  in  1806.  Bremen  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  to 
the  French  empire  in  1810;  but  its  independence  was  restored  in  1813.  See 
Hante  Towm. 

BRESLAU,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  the  latter  under  prince 
Bevem,  who  was  defeated,  but  the  engagement  was  most  bloody  on  both  sides* 
Nov.  22, 1757,  when  Breslau  was  taken ;  but  was  regained  the  same  year.  This  dty 
was  for  some  time  besieged  by  the  French,  and  surrendered  to  them  Jan.  5, 1807, 
and  again  in  1813. 

BREST.  It  was  besieged  by  Julius  Ceesar,  54  b.o. — possessed  by  the  English,  a.d.  1378 — 
given  up  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  1891.  Lord  Berkeley  and  a  Briti^  fleet  and  army 
were  repulsed  here  with  dreadful  loss  in  1694.  The  magazine  burnt,  to  the  value  of 
some  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  1744.  The  marine  hospitals,  with  fifty  galley-slaves, 
burnt,  1766.  The  magazine  again  destroyed  by  a  fire,  July  10, 1784.  fVom  this  great 
d^p6t  of  the  French  navy,  numerous  squadrons  were  equipped  against  England 
during  the  late  war. 

BRETHREN  in  INIQUITY.  The  designation  arose  from  persons  covenanting  formerly 
to  share  each  othei^s  fortune,  in  any  expedition  to  invade  a  country,  as  did  Robert  de 
Oily  and  Robert  de  Ivery,  in  William  L's  invasion  of  England,  1066.  The  term  is  now 
applied  to  persons  who  combine  in  any  enterprise  in  which  fastidious  scruples  of 
honour  and  morals  are  laid  aside. — A^ie, 

BRETIGNY,  PEACE  ov,  concluded  with  France  at  Bretigny,  and  by  which  England 
retained  Gascony  and  Gkdenne,  acquired  Saintonge,  Agenois,  Perigord,  Limousin, 
Bigorre,  Angoumois,  and  Rovergne,  and  renounced  her  pretensions  to  Maine,  A^jou, 
Touraine,  and  Nonnandy;  England  was  also  to  receive  8,000,000  crowns,  and  to 
release  king  John,  who  had  been  long  prisoner  in  London,  May  8, 1860. 

BREVIARIES.  The  breviary  is  a  book  of  mass  and  prayer  used  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  was  first  called  the  cugtoa,  and  afterwards  the  breviary ;  and  both  the  deigy  and 
]aity  use  it  publidy  and  at  home.    It  was  in  use  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
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about  A.D.  1080 ;  and  was  reformed  by  the  councils  of  Trent  and  Cologne,  and  by 
Pius  v.,  Urban  YIIL,  and  other  popes.  The  quality  of  type  in  which  tiie  breviary 
-was  first  printed  gave  the  name  to  the  type  called  brevier  at  the  present  day. 

BREWEBS.  The  first  are  traced  to  Egypt.  Brewing  was  known  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. — TincUU.  "  One  William  Murle,  a  rich  maultman  or  bruer,  of  Ihinstable, 
had  two  horses  all  trapped  with  gold,  1414." — Stovoe,  There  are  about  1700  public 
brewers  in  England,  about  200  in  Scotland,  and  250  in  Ireland :  these  are  exclusively 
of  retail  and  intermediate  brewers,  of  which  there  are  in  England  about  1400 ;  there 
are,  besides,  28,000  victuallers,  &;c.,  who  brew  their  own  ale.  In  London,  there  are 
about  100  wholesale  brewers,  many  of  them  in  immense  trade.  Various  statutes 
relating  to  brewers  and  the  sale  of  beer  have  been  enacted  firom  time  to  time.  See 
Beer,  Porter, 

BRIAR'S  CREEIC,  BATTLE  or.  One  of  a  series  of  successful  actions  which  occurred 
with  the  revolted  Americans,  in  1779.  The  Americans,  2000  strong,  imder  the  command 
of  their  general,  Ashe,  were  totally  defeated  by  the  English  forces,  under  general 
Frevost,  at  this  place,  March  16,  this  year.  Another  action  was  fought,  with  &e  like 
result,  at  Briar^s  Creek,  May  8,  following. 

BRIBERY.  In  England  an  indictable  offence  to  bribe  persons  in  the  administration  of 
public  justice.  Thomas  de  Weyland,  a  judge,  was  banished  the  land  for  bribery,  in 
1288;  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  William  de  Thorpe,  chief  justice  of 
the  Idng's  bench,  was  hanged  for  bribery  in  1351.  Another  judge  was  fined  20,0002. 
for  the  like  offence,  1616.  Mr.  Walpolo,  secretaiy-at-war,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
bribery  in  1712.  Lord  Strangford  was  suspended  from  voting  in  the  Irish  house  of 
lords,  for  soliciting  a  bribe,  Januaxy,  1784.    Su  neost  article. 

BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  made  an  indictable  offence. 
Messrs.  Sykes  and  Rimibold  fined  and  imprisoned  for  bribeiy  at  an  election,  March  14, 
1776.  Ajq  elector  of  Durham  convicted,  July  1803.  Messrs.  Davidson,  Parsons,  and 
Hopping  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  bribeiy  at  Ilchester,  April  28, 1804.  Mr.  Swan, 
M.P.  for  Penryn,  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  sir  Manasseh  Lopez  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  10,0002.  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  bribery  at  Grampound,  Oct.  1819. 
Of  late  years  several  elections  have  been  made  void,  and  boroughs  disfranchised,  on 
account  of  bribery:  among  others,  the  members  for  Liverpool  and  Dublin  were 
unseated,  in  1831,  and  new  elections  proceeded  with.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Knight^ 
candidate  for  Cambridge,  were  convicted  of  bribery,  Feb.  20,  1836 ;  and  the  elections 
for  Ludlow  and  Cambridge  were  made  void  in  1840. 

BRICKS,  for  building,  were  used  in  the  earliest  times  in  Babylon,  "Egypt,  Qreeoe,  and 
Rome.  Used  in  England  by  the  Romans,  about  a.d.  44.  Made  under  the  direction 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  about  886. — Saxon  Chron.  The  size  regulated  by  order  of 
Charles  L,  1625.  Taxed,  1784.  The  number  of  bricks  which  paid  duty  in  England  in 
1820  was  949,000,000;  m  1830,  the  number  exceeded  1,100,000,000;  in  1840  it 
amounted  to  1,400,000,000 ;  and  in  1850,  to  1,700,000,000.    See  BwUding. 

BRIDAL  CEREMONIES.  Among  the  more  rational  ceremonies  observed  by  the  ancients, 
was  the  practice  of  conducting  the  bride  to  the  house  of  her  spouse  on  a  chariot^ 
which  was  afterwards  burned ;  it  originated  with  the  Thebansi,  and  was  intended  as  a 
symbol  of  the  bride's  future  dependence  on  her  husband,  irom  whom  there  was  no 
chariot  to  convey  her  back  to  her  parents ;  it  is  mentioned  880  B.a 

BRIDEWELL.  Originally  the  name  of  a  royal  palace  of  king  John,  near  Fleet<litch, 
London ;  it  was  built  anew  by  Henry  YIH.  in  1522,  and  was  given  to  the  dty  by 
Edward  YI.  in  1558.  There  are  several  prisons  of  this  name  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
among  others  is  a  new  house  of  correction  for  Westminster  so  called,  and  for  which 
an  act  was  passed  in  1826.  There  is  a  new  Bridewell  in  Southwark,  as  also  various 
houses  of  correction.  The  new  Bridewell  prison  was  erected  in  1829,  and  that  of 
Tothill-fields  was  rebuilt  in  1831.  The  first  London  Bridewell  was  in  a  locality  near 
to  Bride's  well ;  but  this  is  no  reason,  as  is  justly  observed,  why  similar  prisons,  not 
in  a  similar  locality,  should  have  this  name. 

BRIDGES.  So  early  and  general,  and  the  expedients  for  their  construction  so  various, 
their  origin  cannot  be  traced.  They  were  first  of  wood.  The  ancient  bridges  in  China 
are  of  great  magnitude,  and  were  built  of  stone.  Abydos  is  famous  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  built  across  the  Hellespont  Trajan's  magnificent  stone  brid^ 
over  the  Danube,  4770  feet  in  length,  was  built  in  a.d.  103.    The  Devil's  Bridge  m 
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tiie  canton  of  Uri,  so  called  from  its  frightful  ritnation,  was  built  resting  on  two  high 
rocksy  so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  how  it  was  erected,  and  many  fiabulouB 
stories  were  invented  to  account  for  it.  At  Schaffhausen  an  extraordinary  bridge 
was  built  over  the  Rhine,  which  is  there  400  feet  wide :  there  was  a  pier  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  tiie  bridge  rested  upon  it :  a  man  of  the  lightest 
weight  felt  the  bridge  totter  under  him,  yet  waggons  heavily  laden  passed  over 
without  danger.    This  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799. 

BRIDGES  nr  ENGLAND.  The  ancient  bridges  in  England  were  of  wood,  and  were 
fortified  with  planks  and  merlined ;  the  first  bridge  of  stone  was  built  at  Bow,  near 
Stratford,  A.IX  1087.  Wesfeminster-bridse,  then  the  finest  erected  in  these  realms, 
and  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  worloC  except  in  China,  was  completed  in  twelve 
years,  1750.  The  first  iron  bridge,  on  a  large  scale,  was  erected  over  the  Severn,  in 
Shropshire,  1779.  The  finest  (£ain  suspension  bridge  is  that  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
completed  in  1825.  Hungerford  suspension  bridge  was  completed  and  opened 
May  1, 1845.    See  Blaekfriainf  Hwngerford,  Lwdcn^  Jdenai  Strait^  and  other  bridges. 

BRIDGEWATER.  Incorporated  by  king  John,  and  made  a  distinct  county  by 
Henry  YIL  In  the  war  between  Charles  L  and  the  parliament^  the  forces  of  the 
latter  reduced  part  of  the  town  to  ashes. 

BRIDGEWATER  CANAL,  the  first  great  work  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  begun  by 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  styled  the  father  of  canal  navigation  in  this  cotmtry,  in  1758 : 
Mr.  Brindley  was  the  architect  The  canal  commences  at  Worsley,  seven  miles  from 
Manchester ;  and  at  Barton-bridge  is  an  aqueduct  which,  for  upwards  of  200  yards, 
conveys  the  canal  across  the  navigable  river  Irwell ;  its  length  is  twenty-nine  mUes. 

BRIEF.  A  written  instrument  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  of  early  but  uncertain 
date.  Brie&  are  the  letters  of  the  pope  despatched  to  princes  and  others  on  public 
affidra,  and  are  usually  written  short,  and  hence  the  name,  and  are  without  preface  or 
preamble,  and  on  paper ;  in  which  particulars  they  are  distinguished  from  hills.  The 
latter  are  ample,  and  are  always  written  on  parchment.  A  brief  is  sealed  with  red 
wax,  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  or  St  Peter  in  a  boat>  and  always  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope ;  they  are  used  for  graces  and  dispensations,  as  well  as  business. 

BRIENNE,  BATTLE  ov,  between  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia^  and  the 
French,  fought  on  the  1st  and  resumed  on  the  2nd  February,  1814.  The  allies  were 
defeated  wi&  great  loss ;  this  was  one  of  the  last  battles  in  which  the  French  achieved 
victory,  previously  to  the  fiill  of  Napoleon. 

BRIGHTON.  Now  a  place  of  most  fiishionable  resort,  though  formerly  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen.  From  here  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France,  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651.  The  prince  of  Wales,  afterwords  George  17., 
built  a  fanciful  yet  magnificent  marine  palace  at  Brighton,  formerly  known  as  the 
Pavilion,  1784.  It  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  entire  exterior  altered 
into  a  general  resemblance  of  the  kremlin  at  Moscow,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  royal 
palace :  lately  sold  to  the  corporation  of  Brighton.  The  Block-house  was  swept  away, 
March  26, 1786.  Pbrt  of  the  difffell,  doing  great  damage,  Nov.  16,  1807.  The  cham 
pier,  1134  feet  long  and  13  wide,  was  completed  in  1823.  The  lengtili  of  the  esplanade 
here  frt)m  the  Steyne  is  about  1250  feet 

BRISTOL.  This  city,  one  of  the  principal  in  England,  was  built  by  Brennus,  a  prince  of 
the  Britons,  380  B.O.  It  was  granted  a  charter,  and  became  a  distinct  county  in  the 
reign  of  £Sdward  HL  Taken  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  his  defence  of  his  sister 
Maud,  the  empress,  against  king  Stephen,  a.d.  1138.  St  Mary's  church  was  built 
1292.  A  new  charter  was  obtained  in  1581.  Bristol  was  attacked  with  great  fury  by 
the  forces  of  Cromwell,  1655.  An  act  was  passed  for  a  new  exchange  in  1728,  but  it 
was  not  erected  until  1741.  The  bridge  was  built  by  act  May  1760.  The  memorable 
attempt  to  set  the  shipping  on  fire  was  made  Jan.  22, 1777.   - 

BRISrrOL  RIOTa  Riot  at  Bristol  on  account  of  a  toll,  when  the  troops  fired  on  the 
populace,  and  many  were  wounded,  Oct.  25,  1793.  Riot  on  the  entrance  of  sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  the  recorder,  into  the  dty,  attended  by  a  large  police  and  special 
force,  to  open  the  sessions.  He  being  politically  obnoxious  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
dtiz^is,  a  riot  ensued,  which  was  of  several  days'  continuance,  and  which  did  not 
terminate  until  the  mansion-house,  the  bishop's  palace,  several  merchants'  stores, 
some  of  the  prisons  (tiie  inmntpa  liberated),  and  nearly  100  houses  had  been  burned. 
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and  many  lives  lost,  Oct  29, 1831.  Trial  of  the  rioters,  Jan.  2,  1832;  four  were 
executed  and  twenty-two  transported.  Suicide  of  coL  Brereton  during  his  trial  by 
court-martial,  Jan.  9,  same  year. 

BRISTOL,  SEE  of.  One  of  the  six  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  YIII.  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  which  that  monarch  had  dissolved.  The 
cathedral  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Austin,  founded  here  by  Robert  Fits- 
Harding,  son  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  and  a  citizen  of  Bristol,  a.d.  1148.  It  is  valued 
in  the  king^s  books  at  338^.  St.  id,  Paul  Bushe,  provincial  of  the  Bons-hommes,  was 
the  first  bishop,  in  1542—- deprived  for  being  married,  1554.  The  see  of  Bristol  was 
united  by  an  order  in  council  with  that  of  Gloucester,  in  1836,  and  they  now  form 
one  see  under  the  name  of  Qlouceeter  and  Bristol. 

BRITAIN.  The  earliest  records  of  the  history  of  this  island  are  the  manuscripts  and 
poetry  of  the  Cambrians.  The  Celts  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Britons  and  modem 
Welsh,  and  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Britain,  including  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  was  anciently  called  Albion,  the  name  of  Britain  being  applied  to  all  the 
islands  collectively — Albion  to  only  one. — Plvny.  The  Romans  first  invaded  Britain 
under  Julius  Csesar,  55  B.O.,  but  they  made  no  conquests.  The  emperor  Claudius,  and 
his  generals,  Plautius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus,  subdued  several  provinces  after  thirty 
pitched  battles  with  the  nativesi,  A.D.  43  and  44,  The  conquest  was  completed  by 
Agricola*  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  85. 


First  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
under  Julias  Caesar  .       .      bxs. 

Cymbelinef  king  of  Britain 

Expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain,  aj). 

London  founded  hy  the  Romans      .       .    . 

Caractacus  cauried  in  chains  to  Rome 

The  Romans  defeated  hj  Boadicea;  70,000 
slain,  and  London  burnt  ... 

A  vast  army  of  Britons  is  defeated  by  Sue- 
tonius, and  80,000  slain     .... 

Relfn  of  St  Ludus,  the  first  Christian  king 
of  Britain,  and  in  the  world  .    . 

Seyerus  keeps  his  court  at  York,  then 
called  Eboracum 

He  dies  at  York 

Carausius,  a  tyrant,  usurps  tiie  throne  of 
Britain 286 

He  is  killed  t^  Alectus,  who  continues  the 
usurpation 298 

Constantius  reoovers  Britain  by  the  defeat 
of  AlectuB 


66 

4 
40 
49 
61 

61 

61 

179 

207 
211 


Constantins,  emperor  of  Rome,  dies  at 

York AJ>.  806 

The  Roman  forces  are  finally  withdrawn 

fh)m  Britain      .  420  to  426 

The  Saxons  and  Angles  are  called  in  to  aid 

the  natives  against  their  nortiiem  neigh- 
bours the  Plots  and  Soots 
Having  expelled  these,  the  Anglo-Saxons 

attack  the  natives  tnemselves,  driving 

them  into  Wales 
Many  of  the  natives  settle  in  Armorica, 

since  called  Brittany    .... 
The  Saxon  Heptarchy;   Britain  divided 

into  seven  kingdoms 
Reign  of  the  renowned  Arthur 
Arrival  of  St.  AugnsUn  (or  Austin),  and 

establishment  of  Christianity 
Cad  wallader,  last  king  of  the  Britons,  began 

his  reign 

The  Saxon  Heptarchy  ends 

See  Sngkmd. 


449 


465 

467 

457 
606 

696 

678 


KINGS,  OR  GOVERNORS,  OF  BRITAIN. 


VBOM  JULIUS  CJBBAB  TO  THS  BAZOn. 

[Where  dates  are  not  mentioned,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
authorities  for  them;  and  in  the  same  way,  in 
the  orthography  of  names,  a  like  difficulty 
occurs.] 

BSrOSE  CHBI8T. 

•  Cassibelan. 

•  Theomantlua. 
4.  C3rmbeline. 

•  Guiderius. 

AFTER  CHBI8T. 

46.  ArHragus. 
73.  Marins. 
126.  Coilus  I. 
179.  St.  Lucius. 

[The  first  christian  king  of  Britain,  and  in 
the  worid.     He   dies,  and  leaves  the 
Roman  emperors  his  heirs.] 
207.  Severus,  emperor  of  Rome.    Died  at  York 
in  210. 

•  Basslanus. 

•  AsclepiodoruB,  duke  of  Cornwall. 

•  Coilus  XL 

284.  Carausius,  tyrant  of  Britain. 

293.  Alectus,  sent  from  Rome  by  the  senate. 


ogg   f  St  Helena. 

*  1  Constantius,  emperor  of  Rome. 
806.  Constantine,  son  of  the  two  former,  who 

added  Britain  to  the  Roman  empire,  and 

was  the  first  Christian  emperor  of  Rome, 

in  806. 
337.  Constantine;  son  of  the  above. 
340.  Constans;  his  brother. 
360.  Magnentius. 
868.  Constantius;    Gratianus    Funarius,    and 

afterwards    Martinus,    his    vicars    in 

Britain. 
861.  Julian,  the  Apostate. 
368.  Jovian ;  found  dead  in  bed. 
864.  Yalentinian. 
376.  Gratian. 
881.  Maxlmus;  assumes  the  purple  in  Britain; 

is  beheaded. 
388.  Yalentinian ;  colleague  of  Gratian  above 

named. 
395.  Honorius. 

446.  Vortigem ;  who  called  in  the  Saxons. 
464.  Vortimer. 
471.  Vortigem,  again. 
481.  Aurelius  Ambrosins;  a  Roman. 
600.  Uthur  Fendragon. 
606.  Arthur,  the  renowned  king. 
642.  Constantine    cousin  of  Arthur. 
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BRITAIN,  coiUinued, 

646.  Anrelitu  Conan ;  a  eroel  prinoe. 
676.  Yortlpor;  a  rldoiu  mler. 
•  Cnneglas ;  alao  a  tyrant. 
660.  Malgo  Coimniu ;  another  tjrant 
686.  CaretieoB. 
618.  Cadwan  YL;  pilnoe  of  M.  Wales. 


615.  Cadwallan. 

678.  Cadwallader;  all«r  wlioee  death  the  Saxona 
conquer  aO  the  country  east  of  the  8e- 
rerUf  aad  diTide  It.  The  Britiah  princes 
loae  the  names  of  kings,  and  are  oalled 
porlnoes  of  Wales. 


KINGS  OF  THS  HEPTABGHY. 


KKirr. 
lOo-exteimve  with  the  $lUrt  o/Kmt.'\ 

4S6.  Henglst 

488.  iBac,  Esea,  or  Eacos,  'son  of  Henglst ;  In 
honour  of  whom  the  kings  of  Kent  were 
for  Bonxe  time  eaOed  ^Swings. 

612.  Oeta,  son  of  Man. 

542.  Hermenrk^  or  Ekmenric,  son  of  Oota. 

660.  8t  Ethelbert :  first  Christian  king. 

616.  Eadhald,  son  of  Ethelbert. 

640.  Eroenbert,  or  Eroombert,  son  of  Eadbald. 

664.  Eebert,  or  Egbert,  son  of  Eroenbert 

678.  Lother,  or  Lothalr,  brother  of  Ecbert 

Mk  Edric :  slain  In  687. 

[The  kingdom  was  now  suhjeet  for  a  time 
to  Tarioos  leaders.] 

6M.  Wlhtred,  or  Wightred. 

786.  Eadbert, 

748.  Ethelbert  II. 


SODS  of  Wlhtred,  soooeed- 


ing  each  other. 


760.  Alric, 

794.  Edbert,  or  Ethelbert  Pryn :  deposed. 
796.  Cnthred,  or  Oathred. 
806.  Baldrad;  who  In  823,  lost  his   life  and 
kingdom  to  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex. 


\ 


490. 
614. 


SOUTH  8AZOV8. 

[Sitstex  and  Surrep.'] 

Ella,  a  warlike  prince,  succeeded  by 
Cissa,  his  son,  whose  reign  was  long  and 

peacefnl,  exceeding  70  rears. 
[The  Soath  Saxons  here  fell  Into  an  almost 
total  dependence   on   the  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  and   we   scarcely   know   the 
names  of  the  princes  who  were 
of  this  titular  soTereignty.— ^Tiane.] 
648.  EdUwald,  EdUwach.  or  Adelwalch. 
688.  Authun   and    BeTthan,^ brothers;    they 
reigned  Jointly;  both  were  vanquished 
by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  and  the  klng^ 
dom  was  finally  conquered  In  726. 

WSST  BAZOira. 

\Beri»,  SomthamptoHy  WiiU,  8omer§et.  Danetf 
Deoon^  and  part  o/  CbniwoZi.] 

619.  Cerdicns. 

634.  Cynrie,  or  Kenric,  son  of  Cerdlo. 

609.  Ceawlln,  son  of  Cynrie :  banished  by  his 

subjects,  and  died  in  693. 
691.  Ceolrio,  ne^iew  of  GeawUn. 


697.  Ceolwnlf. 

611.   (  Cynegils,  and  In 

614.   (  Cwichelm,  his  son,  reign  Jointly. 

643.  Cenwal,  Cenwalh,  or  Cenwald. 

672.  Sexbnrga,  his  queen,  sister  to  Penda,  king 

of  Mercla;  of  great  qualities:  probably 

deposed. 
674.  Esewine;  in  coQlunctlon  with  Centwlne; 

on  the  death  of  Esewine, 
676.  Centwlne  rules  alone. 

686.  Ceadwal,  or  CoedwsJla:  this  prince  went 

In  lowlr  state  to  Rome,  to  expiate  his 
deeds  of  blood,  and  died  there. 

688.  Ina,  or  Inas,  a  Drare  and  wise  mler :  he 
also  Journeyed  to  Rome,  where  he  passed 
his  time  In  obscurity,  leaving  behind 
him  an  excellent  code  of  laws. 

72a  Ethelheard,  or  Ethelard,  related  to  Ina. 

740.  Cuthred,  brother  to  Ethelheard. 

764.  Sigebryht,  or  Slgebert ;  •  having  murdered 
a  nobleman,  ha  fled,  but  was  recognised 
and  slain. 

766.  Cynewnlf,  or  Kenwulf,  or  Cenuipe,!  a  noble 
youth  of  the  line  of  Cerdic :  murdered  by 
a  banished  subject 

784.  Bertric,  or  Beorhtric  X '  poisoned  by  drink- 
ing of  a  enp  his  queen  had  prepared  for 
another. 

800.  Egbert,  afterwaida  sole  monarch  of  Eng- 
land. 

VAST  BAXOHS. 

[SueXj  Middtetexj  ami  part  qf  Herts,] 

SXT.  Erehenwin,  or  Erohwlne. 

687.  Sledda ;  his  son. 
697.  St.  Sebert,orSabert;  son  of  the  preceding: 

first  Christian  king. 
Baxred,  or  Sexted,  or  Serred,  Jointly  with 

Sigebert  and  Seward :  all  slain. 
Slgebert  II.,  suznamed  the  Little ;  son  of 

Seward. 
666.  Sigebert  III.,  snmamed  the  Oood;  brother 

of  Sebert :  put  to  death. 
661.  Swithelm,  son  of  Sexbald. 
663.  Slgher,  or  Sigerio,  Jointly  with  Bebbl,  or 

Sebba,  who  became  a  monk. 
693.  Slgenard.  or  Sigehard,  and  SuenfHd. 
700.  0&;  left  his  queen  and  kingdom,  and 

became  a  monk  at  Rome. 
709.  Snebricht,  or  Selred. 
788.  Swithred,  or  Swithed ;  a  long  reign. 


614. 


•  The  fiite  of  Sigebryht,  and  the  two  monarehs  that  Immediately  succeeded  him,  strikii^ly  Ulostrates 
the  condition  of  sodiety  in  Britain  at  this  time:— Sigebryht  had  treacherously  conspired  against,  and 
murdered  his  firlend,  Duke  Cumbran,  governor  of  Hampshire,  who  had  given  him  an  asylum  w^n  expelled 
from  his  throne.  For  this  infamous  deed  he  was  forsaken  by  the  world,  and  wandered  about  In  the  wilds 
and  forests,  where  he  was  at  length  discovered  by  one  of  Cumbran's  servants,  who  took  vengeance  upon 
him  for  the  murder  of  his  master,  bv  catting  him  to  pieces. — Hume. 

t  Cynewnlf  had  an  Intrigue  with  a  young  lady,  who  lived  at  Herton,  In  Surrey,  whither  having 
secretly  retired,  he  was  suddenly  environed  in  the  night-time,  by  Kynehard,  brother  of  Sigebryht,  whom 
Cynewidf  had  banished,  and,  after  making  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  murdered,  with  all  his  attendants. 
The  nobility  and  people  of  the  neighbourhood  rising  next  day  In  arms,  revenged  the  slaughter  of  their 
king  by  putting  every  one  concerned  in  It  to  the  sword.— ^uim. 

X  Bcwrhtric  had  married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of  Offo,  king  of  Mercla,  a  woman  equally 
Infimoos  for  cruelty  and  Incontinence.  She  had  mixed  a  cup  of  poison  for  a  young  nobleman,  an  object  of 
her  Jealon^ ;  but  the  king  dran&  of  the  fotal  cup  along  with  the  nobleman,  and  both  soon  expired.  The 
crimes  of  Eadbuiiga  obliged  her  In  the  end  to  flee  to  France,  whence  she  was  expelled,  and  she  afterwarda 
wandered  to  Italy,  where  she  died  in  poverty  and  want. — Hume, 
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792.  Sigeric ;  died  In  a  pllgriioage  to  Rome. 
799.  Sigered. 

823.  The  kingdom  seized  upon  bj  Egbert,  king 
of  Weaaex. 

WOBTBUMBBIA. 

[_Lttnea$ter,  Tork^    Oumberkatd,    Wettnurekmdf 
Durham,  and  Northumierkmd^ 

•••  Nortbmnbria  was  at  first  dlrided  into  two 
separate  goTemments,  Benieia  and  Deira; 
the  former  stretching  from  the  river  Tweed 
to  the  Tyno,  and  the  latter  from  the  Tyne  to 
the  Hmnber. 

647.  Ida :  a  valiant  Bazon. 
660.  Ad<UL  his  eldest  son ;  king  of  Bemida. 
—   Ella,  King  of  Deira ;  afterwards  sole  king 

of  Nortnmnbrla. 
687.  Glappa,  Glappa,  or  Elappea;  Bemida. 
672.  Heoiiwnlf:  Bemida. 
678.  Fxeodwulf:  Bemida. 
660.  Theodric;  Bemida. 
668.  Ethelric;  Bemida. 

608.  Ethelfrith,  sumamed  the  Fieroe. 

617.  Edwin,  son  of  Ella,  king  of  Deira  in  600. 

The  greatest  prince  of  the  Heptarchy  in 

that  age.~AcaM.    Slain  in  battle  with 

Penda,  king  of  Merda. 
6M.  The  kingdom  again  divided;  EaniHd  rules 

in  Bemida,  and  Osric  in  Deira:  both 

put  to  death. 
636.  Oswald ;  slain  in  battle. 
644.  Osweo^  or  Oawr ;  a  rdgn  of  great  renown. 
670.  Ecfrld,  or  Egfnd,  king  of  Northumbria. 
686.  Alcfrid,  or  Ealdferth. 
705.  Osred,  son  of  Ealdferth. 
716.  Genred ;  sprang  from  Ida. 
71&  Osrlc,  son  of  Alcfrid. 
729.  Ceolwulf ;  died  a  monk. 

788.  Eadbert,  or  Egbert;  retired  to  a  monastery. 
767.  Oswulf,  or  Osulf ;  slain  in  a  sedition. 
769.  Edilwald  or  MoUo;  slain  by  Aired,  who 

was  Impatient  for  the  tiirone. 
766.  Aired,  Ailred,  or  Alured ;  deposed. 
774.  Ethelred,  son  of  MoUo ;  expelled. 
778.  Elwald,  or  Celwold ;  deposed  and  slain. 

789.  Osred,  son  of  Aired ;  fled. 

790.  Ethelred  restored ;  afterwards  slain. 
796.  Erdolf,  or  Ardulf ;  deposed. 

806.  Alfirold  11.;  succeeded  by  Erdnl^  and 
perhaps  others ;  but  the  kingdom  after 
BO  many  fatal  revolutions  lost  all  attach- 
ment to  ite  government  and  princes, 
and  was  prepared  for  ite  subjectton  to 
the  yoke  of  £gbert— Jfmw. 

XABT  AirOLBB. 

[Nor/oik,  SuJfbUc,  Oambndge^  IsU  o/Sljf.'] 

676.  Uffa ;  a  noble  German. 

682.  Titilus,  or  Titnlns ;  son  of  Uffiu 

609.  Sedwald;   son  of  Titilus:   the  greatest 

prince  of  tiie  East  Angles. 
624.  Eipwaldf  or  Eorpwald. 


629.  Sigebert ;  half-brother  to  Erpwald. 
632.  E^frid,  or  Egrie ;  cousin  to  Sigebert 
686.  Anna,  or  Annas ;  a  Just  ruler :  killed. 
654.  Ethelric,  or  Etbelhere ;  slain  in  battle. 

665  Ethelwald:  his  brother. 
664.  Aldulfor  Aldwulf. 
718.  Selrod,  or  Ethelred. 
746.  Alphwuld. 

749.  Beom  and  Ethelred,  Jointly. 

768.  Beom,  alone. 

761.  Ethelred. 

790.  Ethelbert,  or  Etfaelbyrht;  treacherously 
put  to  death  in  Herda  in  792,  when 
Oflb,  king  of  Merda,  overran  the  coun- 
try, which  was  finally  subdued  by 
Egbert 

KSBOZA. 

lOaiaitiea  of  GloueuteTf  Her^ordj  Chester,  Staf- 
ford, Woreeeter,  Oxford,  Salop,  Warmek, 
Derby,  Leicester,  Budcs^  NorthampUm,  Notts, 
Lincoin,  Bedford^  B^Mimdf  Suntwfdonj  and 
part  of  Herts.'] 

686.  Grida,  or  Gridda;  a  noble  diieftain. 
608.  [Interregnum.] 
607.  Wibba,  a  valiant  prince,  his  son. 
616.  Georl,  or  Gheorl ;  nephew  of  Wibba. 
626.  Penda,  a  fierce,   crael,   and  revengeM 
warrior;  killed  in  batUe. 

666  Feada,  son  of  Penda ;  murdered. 

666.  Wulfhere,brotherof  Peada;  to  make  way 

for  whom  Peada  was  slain :   he  slew 

his  two  sons  with  his  own  hand. 
676.  Ethelred :  became  a  monk. 
704.  Genred,  Gendred,  or  Kendred ;  became  a 

monk  at  Rome. 
709.  Geolred,  or  Gelied,  or  Ghelred,   son  of 

Ethelred. 
716.  Ethelbald :  slain  In  a  mutiny  by  one  of  his 

own  chieftains,  his  successor,  after  a 

defeat  In  battle. 
766.  Beomred,  or  Berored:  himself  slain. 
766.  Offa :   he  formed  the  great  dyke  on  the 

borders  of  Wales  known  by  his  name. 
794.  Egfrld.  or  Egferth,  son  of  0& :  be  had 

rulea  Jointly  with  his  father  for  some 

years  Wied  suddenly. 
794.  Genulf,  or  Kenulph ;  slain. 
819.  Kenelm,  or  Geneim,  a  minor;  reigned  flv« 

montilis :  killed  by  his  dster  Quendreda, 

fh)m  the  ambitious  hope  of  assuming 

the  government — Hume. 
819.  Ceolwulf,  uncle  to  Kenelm;  driven  flram 

the  throne. 
821.  Beoraulf,  or  Bumwulf ;  killed  by  hia  own 

subjects. 
828.  Ludecan ;  a  valiant  ruler :  dain. 
826.  Withlafe,  or  Wiglat 
888  Berthulf,  or  Bertulf. 
852.  Burhred,  or  Burdred. 

[This  last  kingdom  merged,  like  the  other 

kingdoms  or  the  Heptareliy,  into  that  of 

England.] 


The  Saxons,  although  they  were  divided  into  Beven  different  kingdoms,  Tet  were  for 
the  most  part  subject  to  one  king  alone,  who  was  entitled  Rex  genUt  Anglorum,  or 
King  of  the  English  nation ;  t^oee  which  were  stronger  than  the  rest  giving  the  law  to 
them  in  their  several  turns,  till,  in  the  end,  they  all  became  incorporated  in  the  empire 
of  the  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert  The  following  were  kings  or  octarchs  during  the 
Heptarchy*: — 


*  The  term  "  Octarchy*'  is  sometimes  applied,  bv  writers,  to  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  inasmuch  as  North- 
umbria, the  seventh  kingdom,  was  at  difforent  periods  divlaed  into  two  kingdoms,  Bemida  and  Deira, 
ruled  by  separate  kings.  Other  writers  apply  the  term  to  the  successive  kings  whose  anthoirity  was 
aeknowledgM  by  the  ouer  princes  of  the  I}q>taichy ;  these  they  call  Oetarehs, 
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676.  EthelrecL  king  of  Mereia. 

704.  Cenred,  ditto. 

70e.  Celred,  ditto;  Blain  in  battto. 

716.  Ethelbftld,  ditto;  Blain. 

768.  Ofik,  ditto. 

796.  Egferth,  or  EgMdo,  ditto. 

796.  Kenulph,  ditto. 

830.  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons;  the  first 
and  absolute  monarch  of  the  whole  Hep- 
tarchy, who  yanquished  all  or  most  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  and  added  their  domi- 
nions to  his  own. 


BRITAIN,  C(miinved, 

KINOfl,  OB  OCTABCHS,  09  THB  XHOLI8H  BAZOmi. 

457.  Hengist,  first  king  of  Kent 

480.  Ella,  king  of  the  South  Saxons. 

519.  Gerdlc,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

634.  Kenric,  ditto. 

560.  Cealwin,  ditto. 

698.  St  Ethelbert,  ditto,  and  of  Kent 

616.  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 

680.  Edwine,  king  of  Northombila. 

636.  Oswald,  ditto ;  slain. 

644.  Osweo,  or  Oswy,  ditto. 

670.  Wnlfhere,  king  of  Menda. 

That  Britain  formerly  joined  the  Continent  has  been  inferred  f^m  the  similar  cliffb 
of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  English  Channel,  and  from  the  constant  encroachments 
of  the  sea  in  still  widening  the  channel  For  instance,  a  laige  part  of  the  clifis  of 
I>OYer  fell,  estimated  at  six  acres^  Nov.  27, 1810. — PMlUpt*t  ArvMUi. 

BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BREDGR    See  Tuhular  Bridge. 

BRITISH  INSTITUTION,  Pall  Mall.  Founded  in  1805,and  opened  Jan.  18,  1806, 
on  a  plan  formed  by  sir  Thomas  Bernard,  for  the  encouragement  of  British  artists. 
The  gallery  that  was  purchased  for  this  institution  was  erected  by  Alderman  Boydell, 
to  euiibit  the  paintings  that  had  been  executed  for  his  edition  of  Shakspeare. — ieigk, 

BRITISH  MUSEUK.  The  origin  of  this  great  national  institution  was  the  grant  by 
parliament  of  20,0002.  to  the  daughters  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  payment  for  his  fine 
library,  and  vast  collection  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  art,  which  had  cost  him 
50,0002.  The  library  contained  50,000  volumes  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  69,352  articles 
of  vertd  were  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  curiosities.  The  act  was  passed  April  5, 
1753 ;  and  in  the  same  year  Montagu-house  was  obtained  by  government  as  a  place 
for  the  reception  of  these  treasures.  The  museum  has  since  been  gradually  increased 
to  an  immense  extent  by  gifts,  bequests,  the  purchase  of  every  species  of  curiosity, 
MSS.,  sculpture  and  work  of  art,  and  by  the  transference  to  its  rooms  of  the  Cottonian, 
Harleian,  and  other  libraries,  the  Elgin  marbles,  &c.    Qeoi^  lY.  presented  to  the 

-  museum  the  library  collected  at  Buckingham-house  by  Qeorge  IIL  Great  additions 
to,  and  improvements  in,  the  buildings  have  lately  been  made  by  the  munificence  of 
parliament)  independentiy  of  a  large  annual  grant  for  scientific  purposes ;  and  new 
works  are  now  (1850)  in  progress  to  completion.  See  Oottondan  Library^  omd  other 
collections. 

*' BROAD  BOTTOM"  ADMINISTRATION.  This  ministry  was  ludicrously  so  called 
because  it  comprised  nine  dukes  and  a  grand  coalition  of  all  parties. — Coxe't  Memoin 
of  Pdham*  Rt.  hon.  Henry  Pelham,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  duke  of  Dorset>  president  of  the  council ;  earl  Qower,  lord  privy  seal ; 
duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  earl  of  Harrington,  secretaries  of  state ;  duke  of  Montagu, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  duke  of  Bedford,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  duke 
of  Qrafton,  lord  chamberlain ;  duke  of  Richmond,  master  of  the  horse  \  duke  of 
Argyll,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland;  marquess  of  Tweeddale,  secretaiy  of 
state  for  Scotland ;  and  lord  Hardwicke,  lord  chancellor ;  all  of  the  cabinet.  The 
duke  of  Devonshire  and  duke  of  Bolton  were  noi  of  the  cabinet.  Nov.  1744.  Dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  March  6, 1754. — Coxe. 

BROCADR  A  silken  stuff  variegated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  raised  and  enriched  with 
flowers  and  various  sorts  of  figures,  originally  made  by  the  Chinese. — Johnaon,  The 
trade  in  this  article  was  carried  on  by  the  Venetians. — Andenotk  Its  manufacture 
was  established  with  great  success  at  Lyons  in  1757. 

BROCOLL  An  Italian  plant — Pardon.  The  white  and  purple,  both  of  which  are 
varieties  of  the  cauliflower,  were  brought  to  England  from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
seventeenth  century. — Anderson.  About  1603. — Bwma.  The  cultivation  of  this 
vegetable  was  greatiy  improved  in  the  gardens  of  England  and  came  into  great 
abundance  about  1680. — Anderson. 

BBOKERSb  Those  both  of  money  and  merchandise  were  known  early  in  England.  See 
Appraisers.  Their  dealings  were  regulated  by  law,  and  it  was  enacted  that  they 
should  be  licensed  before  transacting  business,  8  and  9  Will.  HI.,  1695-6.  The  dealings 
of  stock-brokers  were  reeulated  by  act  6  Geo.  I.,  1719,  and  10  Geo.  II.,  17^6.^SUUutes 
at  Large.    See  Paiwnhrolcers, 
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BRONZE.  Known  to  the  ancients,  some  of  whose  statues,  vessels,  and  various  other  articles, 
made  of  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
1699,  in  the  Place  Vend6me  at  Paris,  (demolished  Aug.  10th,  1792,)  was  the  most 
colossal  ever  made ;  it  contained  60,000  lbs.  weight  of  bronze.  Bronze  is  two  parts 
brass  and  one  copper,  and  the  Greeks  added  one  fifteenth  of  lead  and  silver. 

BROTHELS  were  formerly  allowed  in  London,  and  considered  a  necessary  evil,  under 
the  regulation  of  a  good  police.  They  were  all  situated  on  the  Bankside,  Southwark, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  they  were  visited 
weekly  by  the  sheriff's  officers,  the  severest  penalties  being  enacted  agaiast  keeping 
infected  or  married  women,  8  Henry  II.,  1162. — Swrvey  of  London.  Brothels  tolerated 
in  fVance,  1280.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  licensed  one  at  Rome,  and  the  prostitutes  paid  him 
a  weekly  tax,  which  amounted  to  20,000  ducats  a  year,  1471. — Ital.  Chron, 

BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  a  schoolmaster  in  Southwark,  named  Robert  Brown, 
about  1615.  It  condemned  all  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  and  affirmed 
that  there  was  an  admixture  of  corruptions  in  all  other  communions.  But  the 
founder  subsequently  recanted  his  doctrines  for  a  benefice  in  the  church  of  England. 
— Collint't  Ecctea.  Stat, 

BRUCE*S  TRAVELS.  Undertaken  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  illustrious 
Bruce,  the  "Abyssinian  Traveller,"  set  out  in  June,  1768,  and  proceeding  first  to 
Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile  to  Syene,  thence  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Rea  Sea,  and, 
arriving  at  Jidda,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  after  various  detentions, 
reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  FeTf  1770.  On  Nov.  14th,  1770,  he 
obtained  the  groat  object  of  his  wishes — a  sight  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Bruce 
returned  to  England  in  1773,  and  died  in  1794. 

BRUNSWICK,  HOUSE  of.  This  house  owes  its  origin  to  Azo,  of  the  femily  of  Este- 
Azo  died  in  1055,  and  left,  by  his  wife  Cunegonde  (the  heiress  of  Guelph  III.,  duke 
of  Bavaria),  a  son  who  was  Guelph  IV.,  the  great-grandfather  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
This  last  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is  always  looked 
upon  as  being  the  founder  of  the  Brunswick  family.  The  dominions  of  Henry  the 
Lion  were  the  most  extensive  of  any  prince  of  his  time ;  but  having  refused  to  assist 
the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  a  war  against  pope  Alexander  III.,  he  drew  the 
emperor's  resentment  on  him,  and  in  the  diet  of  Wurtzbui^  in  1179,  he  was  proscribed. 
The  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho,  from  whom  is  descended  the  fisimily  of 
Bavaria ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  Bernard  Ascanius,  founder  of  the  house  of  Anhalt ; 
and  his  other  territories  to  different  persons.  On  this,  he  retired  to  England ;  but  on 
Henry's  intercession,  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg  were  restored  to  him.  The  house  of 
Brunswick  has  divided  into  several  branches.  The  present  duke  of  Bninswick- 
Wolfenbuttel  is  sprung  from  the  eldest ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick-2iell  was  from  the 
second ;  and  from  this  last  sprang  the  royal  feunily  of  England.    See  Manover. 

DUKES  OP  BRUNSWICK. 


1684.  Augnstns;  who  left  three  sons,  Rodolphiis- 
Augustus,  Anthony-Ulrick,  and  Ferdi- 
nand-Albert; the  two  first  succeeded. 

16G6.  Rodolphiis-Augustns ;  who  associated  his 
next  brother,  Anthony-Ulrick,  in  the 
government,  from  1685 :  died  1704. 

1704.  Anthony-Ulrick,  brother  of  the  preceding; 
now  ruled  alone :  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  1710;  died  in  1714. 

1714.  Augustus-William,  his  son :  died  without 
issue,  1731 ;  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1731.  Lndowick-Rodolphus :  died  without  male 
issue  in  1736. 

1785.  Ferdinand- A Ibrecht:    died   same  year; 

succeeded  by  his  son, 

1786.  Charles ;  who  transferred  the  ducal  resi- 

dence to  Brunswick :  succeeded  by  his 
son, 
1780.  Gharle»-Wllliam-Ferdi]iand:  married  the 


princess  Augusta  of  England:  killed 
on  the  battle-field  of  Jena,  Oct.  14, 
1806 :  succeeded  by  his  fourth  son,  his 
eldest  sons  being  blind,  and  abdicating 
in  favour  of 

1806.  Frederick-William,  whose  reign  may  be 
dated  firom  the  battle  of  Lelpsio  in 
Oct.  1813.  Fell  at  Waterloo  (battle  of 
Quatre-Bras)  commanding  the  avani- 
ffarde  under  the  duke  of  Welllns^on, 
June  16, 1816 ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son, 

1816.  Charles-Frederick- William,  now  resident 
in  London.  Deposed  by  his  younger 
brother  William  in  1830. 

1830.  William  (Augustus-Louis) ;  succeeded 
Sept.  7, 1830.  The  present  (I860}  Duke 
of  BnuiBwi<dc :  unmarried. 


A  revolution  took  place  at  Brunswick,  when  the  ducal  palace  was  burnt,  and  the 
reigning  prince  (Charles-Frederiok-WiUiam)  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  England, 
Sept.  7, 1830. 

BRUNSWICK  CLUBS.  Established  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  the 
integrity  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  Protestant  ascendancy  in  church  and  state. 
The  first  was  formed  in  England  at  a  meeting  held  at  Maidstone,  in  Sept  1828.    The 
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first  genend  meeting  for  the  formation  of  Brunswick  dube  in  Ireland  was  held  at  the 
Rotunda  in  Dublin,  Nov.  A,  same  year. 

BRUSSELS.  Founded  by  St  Qery.  of  Cambray,  in  the  aeyenth  century.  The  memorable 
bombardment  of  this  city  by  Marshal  Villeroy,  when  14  churches  and  4000  houses 
were  destroyed,  1695.  Taken  by  the  French,  1746.  Again,  by  Dumouriez,  1792. 
The  revolution  of  1830  commenced  here,  Aug.  25. — See  Belgium.  This  town  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  lace,  camlets,  and  tapestry.  There  is  here  a  noble  building,  called 
the  B6t€l  de  ViUe,  whose  turret  is  364  feet  in  height ;  and  on  its  top  is  a  copper  figure 
of  St.  Michael,  17  feet  high,  which  turns  with  the  wind.  Riot  in  Brussels,  in  which 
the  costly  furniture  of  16  principal  houses  was  demolished,  in  consequence  of  a 
display  of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange,  5th  April,  1834. 

BUBBLE  COMPANIES,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  to  projects  for  raising  money  upon 
fiilse  and  imaginary  grounds,  much  practised,  often  with  disastrous  consequences,  in 
France  and  England,  in  1719  and  1721.  In  these  years  the  bubbles  in  England 
alone,  of  which  was  the  South  Sea  scheme,  involved  a  capital  to  the  amount  of 
800,000,000/. — Keanley.  Many  such  projects  were  formed  in  England  and  Ireland  in 
1825 ;  and  in  1844  and  1845  many  of  the  railway  schemes,  afterwards  abandoned,  may 
be  classed  under  this  description  of  enterprise.    See  Companiet,  and  Law*»  BvhbU, 

BUCCANEERS.  .These  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  com- 
menced their  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  of  America,  soon  after  the  latter  had 
taken  possession  of  that  continent  and  the  West  Indies.  The  principal  commanders 
of  the  first  expeditions  were,  Montbar,  Lolonois,  fiasco,  and  Morgan,  who  murdered 
thousands,  and  plundered  millions.  The  expedition  of  Van  Horn,  of  Ostend,  was 
undertaken  in  1608 ;  that  of  Gramont>  in  1685 ;  and  that  of  Pointis,  in  1697. 

BUCHANITES.  Hundreds  of  deluded  fiematics,  followers  of  Margaret  Buchan,  who 
promised  to  conduct  them  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  prophesied  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  maintained  many  absurd  doctrines,  which  appeared  to  take  their  rise  in  a  dis- 
ordered mind.  She  appeared  in  Scotland  in  1779,  and  died  in  1791,  when  her 
followers  dispersed. 

BUCHAREST,  TREATY  OF.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  ratified  at  this  place  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Ptuth  should  be  the  frontier  limit  of 
those  empires,  signed  May  28, 1812.  The  subsequent  war  between  those  powers  altered 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  London.  The  original  edifice,  called  Buckingham-house,  was 
built  on  the  site  known  as  Mulberry-gardens,  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  1703.  In  1761,  it  became  the  property  of  the  late  queen  Charlotte,  who  made  it 
her  town  residence ;  and  here  all  her  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  were 
bom.  Here  likewise  several  royal  marriages  have  taken  place :  the  late  duke  of  York 
and  princess  Frederics  of  Prussia,  in  1791 ;  duke  of  Gloucester  and  princess  Mary, 
1816 ;  prince  of  Hesse-Hombux^g  and  princess  Elizabeth,  1818 ;  and  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge and  princess  of  Hesse,  in  the  same  year.  Buckingham-house  was  pulled  down 
in  1825,  and  the  new  palace  commenced  on  its  site;  and  after  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  it  was  completed,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  queen 
Victoria,  July  13,  1837.  Vast  sums  have  been  since  expended  in  the  enlargement  of 
this  palace,  now  the  ordinary  London  residence  of  her  majesty ;  and  further  improve- 
ments, which  include  the  raUing-in  of  a  portion  of  St  James's  park,  are  (1850)  in 
progress. 

BUCKLERS.  Those  used  in  single  combat  were  invented  by  Proetus  and  Acrisius,  of 
Aigos,  about  1370  B.o.  When  Lucius  Papirius  defeated  the  Samnites,  he  took  from 
them  their  bucklers,  which  were  of  gold  and  silver,  309  B.O.  In  modem  war&re  the 
buckler  has  been  laid  aside.  But  the  light  cuirass  of  horse-soldiers,  called  cuirassiers, 
is  something  akin  to  the  ancient  buckler.    See  article  Armow. 

BUCKLES.  The  wearing  of  buckles  conmienced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  but  people 
of  inferior  rank,  and  such  as  affected  plainness  in  their  garb,  wore  strings  in  their 
shoes  some  years  after  that  period :  these  last  were,  however,  ridiculed  for  their  sin- 
gularity in  using  them.  Buckles  continue  to  be  used  in  court  dress  and  by  persons 
of  rank  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

BUDA ;  once  called  the  Key  of  Christendom.  It  was  taken  by  Solyman  11.  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Mohatz,  when  the  Hungarian  king,  Louis,  was  killed,  and 
200,000  of  his  subjects  were  carried  away  captives,  1526.    Buda  was  sacked  a  second 
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time,  when  the  mhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  Hungary  was  annexed  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  1540.  Re-taken  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Mahometans  delivered 
up  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  1686.    See  Hungary, 

BUENOS  AYRES.  The  capital  was  founded  by  Pedro  Mendoza^  in  1535.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  under  sir  Home  Popham,  June  21,  1806 ;  and  was  re-taken,  after  an 
attack  of  three  days,  Aug.  12,  the  same  year.  The  British  suffered  a  great  repulse 
here  under  general  Whitelocke,  who  was  disgraced,  July  6,  1807.  Declaration  of 
independence  of  this  province,  July  19,  1816 ;  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Feb.  1822. 

BUFFOONS.  These  were  originally  mountebanks  in  the  Roman  theatres.  The  shows 
of  the  buffoons  were  discouraged  by  Domitian,  and  were  finally  abolished  by  Trajan, 
A.D.  98.  Our  ancient  kings  haj^jetten,  who  are  described  as  being,  at  first,  practitioners 
of  indecent  raillery  and  antic  postures ;  they  were  employed  under  the  Tudors.  Some 
writers  state  that  James  I.  converted  the  jesters  into  poet-laureates ;  but  poet-laureates 
existed  long  before;  Selden  traces  the  latter  to  1251. —  Warton. 

BUILDING.  The  first  structures  were  of  wood  and  clay,  then  of  rough  stone,  and  in 
the  end  the  art  advanced  to  polished  marble.  Building  with  stone  was  early  among 
the  Tynans;  and  as  ornaments  and  taste  arose,  every  nation  pursued  a  different 
system.  The  art  of  building  with  stone  may  be  referred  in  England  to  Benedict,  or 
Benet,  a  monk,  about  a.d.  670.  The  first  bridge  of  this  material  in  England  was  at 
Bow,  in  1087.  In  Ireland,  a  castle  was  built  of  stone  at  Tuam  by  the  king  of  Connaught, 
in  1161 ;  and  it  was  "so  new  and  uncommon  as  to  be  called  the  Wonderful  CcutU," 
Building  with  brick  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  their  provinces.  Alfred 
encouraged  it  in  England,  in  886.  Brick-building  was  generally  introduced  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  about  1598,  London  being  then  almost  built  of  wood.  The  increase 
of  building  in  London  was  prohibited  withm  three  miles  of  the  city-gates  by  Elizabeth, 
who  ordered  that  one  fiunily  only  should  dwell  in  one  house,  1580.  The  buildings 
from  High  Holbom,  north  and  south,  and  Great  Queen-street,  were  erected  between 
1607  and  IfiSL-^Sirgpe. 

BUILDING  ACTS.  The  early  and  principal  statutes  relating  to  building  were  passed, 
viz.,  5,  28,  and  85,  reign  of  Eliz. ;  19  and  22  of  Chas.  II. ;  and  6  and  7  of  Anne.  The 
principal  statutes  since  were,  83  Geo.  II.  and  6  Geo.  III.,  followed  by  enactments  in 
1770, 1772,  and  1788.  The  recent  acts  are  veiy  numerous;  and  building  is  now 
regulated  by  stringent  provisions  enforced  by  law. 

BULGARIANS.  They  defeat  Justinian,  a.d.  687 ;  and  are  subdued  by  the  emperor 
Basilius,  in  1019.  On  one  occasion,  this  emperor  having  taken  15,000  Bulgarians 
prisoners,  he  caused  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  leaving  one  eye  only  to  every  hundredth 
man,  to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  countrymen  home.  Bulgaria  was  governed  by 
Roman  dukes  till  1186 ;  subdued  by  Bajazet,  1896. — Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xviL 

BULL,  OR  EDICT  of  the  POPE.  Thip  is  an  apostoUcal  rescript,  of  ancient  use,  and 
generally  written  on  parchment.  The  bull  is,  properly,  the  seal,  deriving  its  name 
from  hullay  and  has  been  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  wax.  On  one  side  are  the 
heads  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  year  of  his 
pontificate.  The  celebrated  golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  lY.  was  so  called 
because  of  its  golden  seal ;  and  was  made  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire, 
at  the  diet  of  Nuremburg,  a.d.  1356.  Bulls  denouncing  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
abettors,  and  consigning  them  to  hell-fire,  accompanied  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 

BULL-BAITING,  ob  BULL-FIGHTING,  This  atrociously  criminal  sport  of  Spaiii  and 
Portugal  is  somewhat  equivalent  in  those  countries  to  the  fights  of  the  gladiators 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  recorded  as  being  an  amusement  at  Stamford  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  John,  1209.  Bull-running  was  a  sport  at  Tutbury  in  1374.  In  the 
SporU  of  England,  we  read  of  the  "  E^ter  fierce  hunts,  when  foaming  boars  fought 
for  their  h^uls,  and  lusty  bulls  and  huge  bears  were  baited  with  dogs ;  and  near  the 
Clink,  London,  was  the  Paris,  or  Bear  Garden,  so  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
for  the  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  then  a  fieu^ionable  amusement.  A  bill  to  abolish 
bull-baiting  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  lata 
Mr.  Windham,  who  made  a  singular  speech  in  favour  of  the  custom.  May  24, 1802. 
— Butler.  It  has  since  been  declared  illegal.  See  Cruelty  to  Animah,  Bull-fights 
were  introduced  into  Spain  about  1260 :  abolished  there,  "  except  for  punu  and 
patriotic  purposes,''  in  1784.  There  was  a  bull-fight  at  Lisbon,  at  Campo  de  Santa 
Anna,  attended  by  10,000  spectators,  on  Sunday,  June  14, 1840. 
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BULLETS.  Those  of  stone  were  in  use  ▲.!>.  1514.  Immediately  subsequent  to  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  they  were  usually  of  stone,  coarsely  rounded.  Iron  ones 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  Pcedera,  1550.  Leaden  bullets  were  made  before  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continue  to  be  those  in  use  in  all  nations  for 
musketry.  The  cannon-ball  in  some  Eastern  countries  is  still  of  stone,  instead  of  iron. 
—AsU 

BUNKER'S  HILL,  BATTLE  of,  fought  between  the  British  forces  and  the  revolted 
Americans,  who  made  a  formidable  stand  against  the  royal  troops,  but  were  ultimately 
defeated  with  considerable  loss — ^the  Americans  were  nearly  2000,  and  the  British 
near  8000  men.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  actions  of  the  provincials  with  the  mother 
cotmtry ;  and  notwithstanding  its  issue,  and  the  retreat  of  their  forces,  the  American 
people  refer  to  it  with  great  naticmal  pride,  on  account  of  the  obstinate  fight  they 
made  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  British ;  fought  June  17,  1775. — Hist,  of 
the  American  War, 

BUONAPARTE'S  EMPIRE  of  FRANCE.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  most  .extraor- 
dinary man  of  modem  times,  ruled  over  France,  and  subdued  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  Continent,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  See  his  various  military 
and  other  achievements  under  their  respective  heads  throughout  the  volume : — 


Napoleon  Buonaparte  bom  at  AJacdo,  in 

Italy Aug.  16,  1760 

He  first  disttngnishes  bimflelf  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  at  TouUm  .  1793 
He  embarks  for  Egypt  .  .  May  10,  1798 
Is  repulsed  before  Acre  .  .  May  27,  1799 
He  returns  from  Egypt  .  Aug.  23,  1799 
Deposes  the  French  directory,  and  becomes 

first  consul        ....    Nov.  9,  1799 
Sends  overtures  of  peace  to  the  king  of 

England        ....        Jan.  1,  1800 
His  life  attempted  by  an  "  infernal  toMr 

chine  " Dec  24, 

Elected  president  of  the  Italian,  late  Cis- 
alpine republic    .  .    .  Jan.  26^ 
Elected  consul  for  10  years        .     May  8^ 
Made  first  consul  for  life       .         Aug.  2,  1802 
Accepts  the  title  of  emperor  from  the 

senate  in  name  of  the  people 
Crowned  emperor  by  the  pope 
Croimed  king  of  Italy 
Divorced  trotn   the  empress 
she  having  no  heir 


1800 

1802 
1802 


May  18,  1804 
.    Dec.  2,  1804 
Mav  26^  1806 
Josephine, 
.    Decie,  1809 
Marries  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  April  7,  1810 
A  son,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  bom,  and 

styled  king  of  Rome    .        .    March  20,  1811 
His  overtures  of  peace  to  England  are  re- 
jected      ....         April  14,  1812 
[The  reverses  of  Buonaparte  now  ibllow 

in  quick  succession.] 
He  renounces  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  accepts  of  the  Isle  of  Elba 
for  his  retreat  .       April  6,  1814 

Embarks  at  Fr^jus     .  AprU  28,  1814 

Arrives  at  Elba  May  3,  1814 

Again  appears  in  France  *,  he  quits  Elba, 

and  lands  at  Cannes  .  March  1,  1816 

Enters  Lyons  .     March  10,  1816 


Arrives  at  Fontaineblean   .       March  20,  1816 
Joined  by  all  the  army  .    March  22,  1816 

The  allies  sign  a  treaty  for  his  extermi- 


nation 
He  abolishes  the  slave-trade 
Leaves  Paris  for  the  army    . 
Is  defeated  at  Waterloo    . 
Returns  to  Paris    . 
And  abdicates  in  ikvonr  of 

son  .... 

Intending  to  embark  for 

arrives  at  Rochefort 
He  surrenders  to 

BeUerophon 


March  26,  1816 

Mareh  29,  1816 

June  12,  1816 

June  18,  1815 

June  20,  1816 

his  infant 

.  June  22,  1816 

America,   he 

Julys,  1816 
CaptMaitland,of  the 

.   July  15,  1816 


1816 


1816 
1821 

1824 


TransfeiTsd  at  Torbay  to  the  Northumber- 
land, and  admiral  sir  George  Cockbum 
sails  with  him  for  St.  Helena,     Aug.  8.  1816 

Arrives  at  St.  Helena,  (where  it  is  decreed 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  he  shall  remain 
for  life) Oct  16, 

The  family  of  Buonaparte  excluded  for 
ever  firom  France  by  the  law  of  am- 
nesty        Jan.  12, 

Death  of  Buonaparte      .  May  6, 

His  will  registered  In  England  (see  article 
WUU) Aug. 

His  son,  ex-king  ef  Rome,  dies  .  July  22,  1832 

The  French  chambers  decree,  with  the 
consent  of  England,  that  the  ashes  of 
Napoleon  be  removed  firasn  St.  Helena, 
and  brought  to  France    •       .    May  12,  184D 

They  are  exhumed .  .        Oct.  16,  1840 

The  JBtUe  BouU,  French  fHgate,  arrives  at 
Cherbourg  with  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon, in  the  care  of  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville Nov.  30, 

They  are  interred  with  great  solemnity, 
in  the  H6tel  des  Invalides     .    Dec.  16,  1840 


1840 


BURFORD  CLUB.  The  appellation  given  (according  to  Mr.  Layer,  the  barrister,  a 
conspirator)  by  the  Pretender  and  his  agents,  to  a  club  of  Toiy  lords  and  others,  of 
which  the  lord  Orrery  was  chairman,  and  lord  Strafford,  sir  Henry  (Coring,  lord  Cowper, 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  the  bishop  of  Bochester,  sir  Constantino  Phipps,  general  Webb,  lord 
Bingley,  lord  Craven,  l&r.  Dawkins,  lord  Scarsdale,  lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Shippen,  and 
lord  Gower,  were  members.  This  club  met  (according  to  the  same  tainted  evidence) 
at  one  another's  houses,  to  form  designs  against  the  government  The  improbability 
of  this  stoiy  was  strengthened  by  the  solemn  declaration  of  lord  Cowper,  on  his 
word  of  honour,  that  he  did  not  know  of  its  existence ;  and  a  like  asseveration  was 
made  by  lord  Strafford,  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  list  of  this  pretended 
club  of  conspirators  was  published  in  the  Weekly  Jawmal,  printed  in  Whitefiriars ;  but 
when  Bead,  the  printer  of  the  paper,  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  he 
absconded  from  his  home.    March,  1722. — Kear$lqf$  AnndU. 
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BUROESS,  from  the  French  Banrgeois,  a  distinction  coeval  in  England  with  its  corpo- 
rations. Burgesses  were  called  to  parliament  in  England  A.D.  1265 ;  in  Scotland,  in 
1326;  and  in  Ireland,  about  1865.  Bui^esses  to  be  resident  in  the  places  which 
they  are  elected  to  represent  in  parliament,  1  Henry  V.,  1418. — Viner*8  Statutes.  See 
JBotmigh. 

BURGHER  SECEDERS.  These  were  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Their 
separation  from  the  associate  presbytery  arose  in  a  difference  of  sentiment  regarding 
the  lawfulness  of  talting  the  bm^gess  oath,  1739.  The  number  of  this  class  of  sepa- 
ratists was,  however,  even  at  the  time,  comparatively  small. 

BURGLARY.  Until  the  reign  of  George  IV.  this  crime  was  punished  with  death. 
Formerly,  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  he  who  convicted  a  bux*glar  was 
exempted  from  perish  offices,  10  and  11  Will.  HI.,  1699.  Statute  of  Rewards,  5  Anne, 
1706,  and  6  Geo.  L,  1720.  Receivers  of  stolen  plate  and  other  goods  to  be  trans- 
ported, 10  Geo.  in.,  1770.  Persons  having  upon  them  picklock  keys,  &c.,  to  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  13  Geo.  III.,  1772-3.  The  laws  with  respect  to  burglary 
were  amended  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peel's  acts,  between  4  and  10  Geo.  IV., 
1828  and  1829. 

BURGOS,  SIEGE  of.  Lord  Wellington  entered  Buiigos  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
which  was  fought  July  22, 1812,  and  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  British  and  allied 
army,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  by  assault ;  but  the  siege  was  aban- 
doned in  October,  same  year.  The  castle  and  fortifications  were  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  June,  1813. 

BURGUNDY.  This  kingdom  begins  in  Alsace,  a.d.  413.  Conrad  II.  of  Germany  being 
declared  heir  to  the  kingdom,  is  opposed  in  his  attempt  to  annex  it  to  the  empire, 
when  it  is  dismembered,  and  on  its  ruins  are  formed  the  four  provinces  of  Bui^gundy, 
Provence,  Viennes,  and  Savoy,  1034.  Burgundy  becomes  a  circle  of  the  German 
empire,  1521.  It  falls  to  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  whose  tyranny  and  religious  persecutions 
cause  a  revolt  in  the  Batavian  provinces,  1566.  After  various  changes.  Burgundy 
annexed  to  France,  and  formed  into  departments  of  that  kingdom. 

BURIAL,  AND  BURIAL-PLACES.  The  earliest  and  most  rational  mode  of  restoring  the 
body  to  earth.  The  first  idea  of  it  was  formed  by  Adam,  on  his  observing  a  live  bird 
covering  a  dead  one  with  leaves.  Barrows  were  the  most  ancient  graves.  See  Barrows. 
Places  of  burial  were  consecrated  under  pope  Calixtus  I.  in  210. — Eutthvus.  The 
Greeks  had  their  burial-places  at  a  distance  m>m  their  towns ;  the  Romans  near  the 
highways,  hence  the  necessity  for  inscriptions  on  tombs.  The  first  Christian  burial- 
place  was  instituted  in  596 ;  burial  in  cities,  742 ;  in  consecrated  places,  750 ;  in 
church-yards,  753.  Vaults  were  erected  in  chancels  first  at  Canterbury,  1076. 
Woollen  shrouds  used  in  England,  1666.  Linen  scarfs  introduced  at  funerals  in 
Ireland,  1729 ;  and  woollen  shrouds  used,  1733.  Burials  were  taxed,  1695 — again, 
1783.    See  Cemeteries. 

BURIALS.  Parochial  registers  of  them,  and  of  births  and  marriages,  were  instituted  in 
England  by  Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  about  1536. — Stowe.  A  tax  was  exacted  on  burials 
in  England — for  the  burial  of  a  duke,  501.,  and  for  that  of  a  common  person,  4<.,  under 
Will  lU.,  1695,  and  Geo.  IIL,  17 SZ.— Statutes.    See  Bills  of  Mortality. 

BURKING.  A  new  and  horrible  species  of  murder  committed  in  England.  It  was 
thus  named  from  the  first  known  criminal  by  whom  the  deed  was  perpetrated  being 
called  Burke.  His  victims  were  strangled,  or  made  lifeless  by  pressure  or  otiier 
modes  of  suffocation,  and  the  bodies,  which  exhibited  no  marks  of  violence,  were 
afterwards  sold  to  the  surgeons  for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  Burke  was  executed 
at  Edinbui^h  in  Februanr,  1829.  The  crime  has  been  more  recently  perpetrated  by 
a  gang  of  murderers  in  London.  The  monster  named  Bishop  was  apprehended  in 
November,  1831,  and  executed  with  WilUams,  one  of  his  accomplices,  for  the  murder 
of  a  poor  Italian  boy  named  Carlo  Ferrari,  a  friendless  wanderer,  and  therefore 
selected  as  being  less  likely  to  be  sought  after  (they  confessing  to  this  and  other 
similar  murders),  Dec.  5,  same  year. 

BURLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  and  the  United  States 
American  forces,  an  obstinate  and  memorable  engagement,  contested  with  great 
valour  on  both  sides.  Neither  force  was  of  large  amount,  but  the  latter  was  more 
numerous.  The  Americans  were  routed^  and  the  British  carried  the  heights,  June  6, 
1813.— J^u<.  of  the  AvMriccm  War, 
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BURMESE  EMPIRE.  Founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Alomp^^  the 
first  soTereign  of  the  present  dynasty.  Our  first  dispute  with  this  formidable  power 
occurred  in  1795,  but  it  was  amicably  adjusted  by  general  Erskine.  Hostilities  were 
commenced  by  the  British  in  1824,  when  they  took  Rangoon.  The  fort  and  pagoda 
of  Syriam  taken,  1825.  After  a  short  armistice,  hostilities  were  renewed,  Dec.  1, 
same  year,  and  pursued  until  the  successive  victories  of  the  British  led  to  the  cession 
of  Ariacan,  and  to  the  signature  of  peace  on  the  3rd  January,  1826.    See  Indut. 

BURNING  ALIVE.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  among  the  Romans,  Jews,  and  other 
nations,  on  the  betrayers  of  councils,  incendiaries,  and  for  incest  in  the  ascending 
and  descending  degrees.  The  Jews  had  two  ways  of  burning  aUve :  one  with  wood 
and  £agots  to  bum  the  body ;  the  other,  by  pouring  scalding  lead  down  the  throat 
of  the  criminal,  combuttio  aninuB,  to  bum  the  soul.    See  SuUees. 

BURNING  ALIVE,  in  ENGLAND.  Even  in  England  (see  preceding  article)  burning 
alive  was  a  punishment  upon  the  statute-book.  The  Britons  punished  heinous 
crimes  by  burning  alive  in  wicker  baskets.  See  Stonehcnge.  This  punishment  was 
countenanced  by  bulls  of  the  pope;  and  witches  sufifered  in  this  manner.  See 
Witchei.  Many  persons  have  been  burned  alive  on  accoimt  of  religious  principles. 
The  first  sufferer  was  sir  William  Sawtre,  parish  priest  of  SL  Osith,  London, 
3  Hen.  IV.,  Feb.  9,  1401.  In  the  reign  of  the  cruel  Mary  numbers  were  burned, 
among  others,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London;  Latimer,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  who  were  burned  at  Oxford  in  1555  and  1556.  Numerous 
others  suffered  this  dreadful  death  in  Mary's  reign.* 

BURNING  THE  DEAD.  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  rises  as  high  as  the  Theban  war ; 
it  was  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  poet  Homer  abounds  with 
descriptions  of  such  funeral  obsequies.  The  practice  was  very  general  about  1225 
B.C.,  and  was  revived  by  Sylla,  lest  the  relics  of  the  dead  in  graves  should  be  violated ; 
and  to  this  day  the  burning  of  the  dead  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.    See  Barrows, 

BURNINGOLASS  and  CONCAVE  MIRRORS.  Their  power  was  not  unknown  to 
Archimedes,  but  the  powers  of  these  instruments  are  rendered  wonderful  by  the 
modem  improvements  of  Settalla:  of  Tchimhausen,  1680;  of  Buffon,  1747;  and  of 
Parker  and  others,  more  recently.  The  following  are  experiments  of  the  fusion  of 
substances  made  with  Mr.  Parker's  lens,  or  burning  mirror : 

Subttanees  ^fiued. 

Pure  gold 

SUver  .... 

Copper     . 

FUtlna 

Cast  irtm 

Steel    .... 


Weight.         Time, 

8ttb8tanee9  fused. 

Weight.          Time. 

so  graiu    4  seconds. 

Atopas    . 

,    S  grains  46  seconds. 

20      „        3      „ 

An  emerald 

•    •    *      II      **      II 

33      „       20      „ 

A  crystal  pebble 

•    7      „        6      „ 

10      „         8      „ 

Flint    . 

.    .  10      „       30      ,, 

10      „         8      „ 

Cornelian 

.  10      „       76      „ 

10      „       18      „ 

Pumice  stone 

.    .  10      „       24      „ 

Green  wood  takes  fire  instantaneously ;  water  boils  immediately ;  bones  are  calcined ; 
and  things,  not  capable  of  melting,  at  once  become  red-hot  like  ii'on. 

BURWELL  FIRE.  A  number  of  persons  assembled  to  see  a  puppet-show  at  Burwell, 
near  Newmarket,  in  the  evening  of  September  8,  1727.  The  entertainment  was  in  a 
bam,  and  a  candle  having  been  placed  too  near  a  heap  of  straw,  a  fire  was  occasioned, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  on  record.  Seventy-six  individuals  perished  in  the 
fire,  and  others  died  of  their  wounds.  Among  the  sufferers  were  several  young  ladies 
of  fortune  and  many  children.  The  bodies  were  reduced  to  a  mass  of  mangled 
carcases  half-consumed,  and  wholly  undistinguishable,  and  were  promiscuously  buried 
in  two  pits,  dug  for  the  purpose  in  the  church-yard. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.  Took  its  name  from  St  Edmund,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Danes  in  870,  and  buried  here,  and  to  whom  its  magnificent  abbey  was  founded.  It 
shares  with  Runnymede  the  honour  of  producing  Magna  Charta  in  1215.    At  this 

•  It  is  computed,  that  during  the  three  years  of  Mary's  reign  in  which  these  shocking  violences  and 
barbarities  were  carried  on,  there  were  277  persons  brought  to  the  stake  ;  besides  those  who  were  punished 
by  imprisonment,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those  who  suffered  by  fire  were  6  bishops,  21  clergymen, 
8  lay  gentlemen,  84  tradesmen,  100  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers,  56  women,  and  4  children. 
The  unprincipled  agents  of  this  merciless  queen  were  the  bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  The  latter 
e«pi!dally  was  a  man  of  brutal  character,  who  seemed  to  derive  a  savage  pleasure  in  witnessing  the 
tortare  of  the  sufferers. 
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town  the  barons  met,  and  entered  into  a  league  against  king  John ;  and  Henry  VI. 
Biimmoned  a  parliament  in  1446|  when  Himiphiy,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  imprisoned, 
and  died  here,  it  is  supposed  by  poison.  It  was  almost  consumed  by  fire  in  1608 ; 
and  an  awful  and  desolating  plague  raged  in  1686. 

BURYING  ALIVE.  A  mode  of  death  adopted  in  Boeotia,  where  Creon  ordered 
Antigone,  the  sister  of  Polynices,  to  be  buried  alive,  1225  B.O.  The  Roman  yestals 
were  subjected  to  this  horrible  kind  of  execution  for  any  levity  in  dress  or  conduct 
that  could  excite  a  suspicion  of  their  virtue.  The  vestal  Minutia  was  buried  alive 
on  a  charge  of  incontinence,  887  b.o.  The  vestal  Sextilia  was  buried  alive  274  b.o. 
The  vestal  Cornelia  a.d.  92.  Lord  Bacon  gives  instances  of  the  resurrection  of 
persons  who  had  been  buried  alive ;  the  famous  Dims  Scotus  is  of  the  number.  The 
awftiffljiiff  of  Capo  d'Istria,  President  of  Greece,  were  (two  of  them)  sentenced  to  be 
immured  in  brick  walls  buUt  around  them  up  to  their  chins,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
food  in  this  species  of  torture  until  they  died,  October,  1831.    See  Oreece. 

BUSACO,  OR  BUZACCO,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  British  under  lord  Wellington  and 
the  fVench  army,  commanded  by  Massena.  The  latter  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  British  subsequently  retreated  to  the  Unes  of  Torres  Yedras,  which 
were  too  strong  for  Massena  to  attempt  to  force,  and  the  two  armies  remained 
in  sight  of  each  other  to  the  end  of  the  year :  fought  Sep.  27, 1810. 

BUSHEL.  This  measure  was  ordered  to  contain  eight  gallons  of  wheat,  12  Henry  YIIL, 
1520;  the  legal  Winchester  bushel  was  regulated  9  Will.  IIL,  1697;  the  imperial 
com  bushel  of  2219*192  cubic  inches,  is  to  the  Winchester  of  2150*42,  as  32  to  31. 
Regulated  by  act  5  Geo.  lY.,  June  1824,  which  act  came  into  operation  Jon.  1, 1826. 
—StaiuUa, 

BUSTS.  This  mode  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  the  human  feature  is  the  same 
with  the  Itjerma  of  the  Greeks.  Lysistratus,  the  statuary,  was  the  inventor  of  moulds 
from  which  he  cast  wax  figures,  328  B.O. — Plmy.  Busts  from  the  face  in  plaster  of 
Paris  were  first  taken  by  Aadrea  Yerrochi,  about  A.D.  1466. — Vatari. 

BUTCHERS.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  classes :  the  Suarii  provided  hogs, 
the  Boarii  oxen,  and  the  LanU,  whose  office  was  to  kilL  The  butchers'  trade  is  very 
ancient  in  England ;  so  is  their  company  in  London,  although  it  was  not  incorporated 
until  the  second  year  of  James  I.,  1604. — Annala  of  London. 

BUTE  ADMINISTRATION.  John,  earl  of  Bute,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  Granville,  president  of  the  council ; 
duke  of  Bedford,  privy  seal ;  earl  of  Halifax,  admiralty ;  earl  of  Egremont  and  Rt 
hon.  George  Grenville,  secretaries  of  state ;  lord  Ligonier,  ordnance ;  Rt.  hon.  Henry 
Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland,  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  viscount  Barrington,  treasurer 
of  the  navy ;  lord  Sandys,  first  lord  of  trade ;  duke  of  Marlborough,  earl  Talbot,  lord 
Huntingdon,  lord  North,  &c    Kay,  1762. 

BUTTER  It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  butter,  and  by  the  early 
Romans  it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine — ^never  as  food.  Tlie  Christians  of  Egypt 
burnt  butter  in  their  lamps  instead  of  oil,  in  the  third  century.  Butter  forming  an 
important  article  of  commerce  as  well  as  food  in  these  cotmtries,  various  statutes 
have  passed  respecting  its  package,  weight,  and  sale ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
S6th  and  38th  Geo.  IIL,  and  10  Geo.  lY.,  1829.  In  1675,  there  fell  in  Ireland,  during 
the  winter  time,  a  thick  yellow  dew,  which  had  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  butter. 
In  Africa,  vegetable  butter  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the*  shea  tree,  and  is  of  richer 
taste,  at  Kebba,  than  any  butter  made  from  cows'  milk. — Mvmgo  Park. 

BUTTONS,  of  early  manufacture  in  England :  those  covered  with  cloth  were  prohibited 
by  a  statute,  thereby  to  encourage  the  manu&cture  of  metal  buttons,  8  Geo.  I.,  1721. 
The  manufacture  owes  nothing  to  encouragement  from  any  q\uu:ter  of  late  years, 
although  it  has,  notwithstanding,  much  improved. — PkiUipa, 

BYNG,  Hon.  Adiokal  JOHN,  shot  on  board  the  Monarch  ship  of  war  at  Spithead, 
March  14, 1757.  This  brave  officer,  so  distinguished  by  his  services,  and  who  had 
given  so  many  signal  proofs  of  his  courage  as  a  commander,  was  charged  with  neglect 
of  duty  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  off  Minorca  on  the  20th  of  May  preceding. 
As  his  conduct  could  not  merit  the  accusation  of  cowardice,  and  as  he  was  too  BrUisk 
for  that  of  disaffection  to  be  hazarded  against  him,  he  was  condemned  for  an  error  of 
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judgmeni,  and  suffered  death.    The  following  bold  inficription  was  cut  upon  his  tomb, 
at  South-hill,  Bedfordshire  :— 

TO  THS  PKBPSTITAL  ItnOBACM  OF  PUBUO  JVBTXCS, 

THS    HOWOUSABLB    iOWK    VTHQ    FSU.    ▲    MABTTB    TO 

POLITICAL  PXBSBCUnOV,  M ABCH  14,  1757  ; 

WHSV  BaATXBT  AND  LOTALTT  WXBS  WSUrFIClKlTT  BICURITISS 

rOB  THB  LITB  AlTD  HOHOUB  OF 

A  WATAL  OFTICXB. 

BYRON^  YOYAGK  Commodore  Byron  left  England  on  his  voyage  round  the  globe, 
June  21, 1764,  and  returned  May  9,  1766.  In  his  voyage  he  discovered  the  populous 
island  in  the  P&dfic  Ocean  which  bears  his  name,  Aug.  16,  1765.  Though  brave 
and  intrepid,  such  was  his  general  ill  fortune  at  sea,  that  he  was  called  by  the  sailors 
of  the  fleet  "Foul-weather  Jack." — Bdlchamben. 

BYZANTIUM.  Now  Constantinople,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  715  B.C. — 
Euaebitu.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  a.d.  73,  and  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Severus 
in  196.  Byzantium  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  in  838 ;  and  after  him  it  received  the 
name  of  Constantinopl&    See  ContiaiUm(>ple. 


c. 

CABAL.  A  Hebrew  word,  used  in  various  senses.  The  rabbins  were  cabalists,  and 
the  Christians  so  called  those  who  pretended  to  magic  In  English  history,  the 
Cabal  was  a  ooundl  which  consisted  of  five  lords  in  atiUninistration,  supposed  to  be 
pensioners  of  France,  and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  from  the 
initials  of  their  names :  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  (C),  the  lord  Ashley  (A),  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  (B),  lord  Arlington  (A),  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  {L)*  22  Charles  II., 
1670.— Bume, 

CABBAGES.  Three  varieties  were  brought  to  these  realms  from  Holland,  a.d.  1510. 
To  sir  Arthur  Ashley  of  Dorset,  the  first  planting  tiiem  in  England  is  ascribed.  This 
vegetable  was  previously  imported  from  the  Continent.  It  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army.    See  CfarderUng, 

CABINET  COUNCIL.*  There  were  councils  in  England  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  a.d.  690 ;  Ofia,  king  of  the  Mercians,  758  ,*  and  in  other 
reigns  of  the  Heptarchy.  State  coimcils  are  referred  to  Alfred  the  Great. — Spdman, 
Cabinet  councils,  properly  so  called,  are,  however,  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
The  cabinet  councils  in  which  secret  deliberations  were  held  by  the  king  and  a  few  of 
his  chosen  friends,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  to  be  afterwards  laid  before  the 
second  council,  now  styled  l£e  privy  coimcdl,  originated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
— Keardey,  The  great  household  officers  were  formerly  always  of  the  cabinet. 
"But  in  Walpole's  time  there  was  an  interior  council,  of  Walpole,  the  chancellor,  and 
secretaries  of  state,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  consulted  together  on  the  more  con- 
fidential points." — ^,  Hon.  John  WiUon  Oroher*i  Memovn  of  Lord  Hervey.  The 
modem  cabinet  council  now  usually  consists  of  the  following  twelve  members : — 

Lord  chAQoellor. 
First  lord  of  the  treaanrf. 
Lord  president  of  the  oonncil. 
GhanoeUor  of  the  ezcheqaer. 
Lord  privy  seaL 

In  1850,  the  number  is  fifteen,  and  includes  the  secretary-at-war,  the  postmaster* 
general,  and  the  chief  secretary  for  IreUmd.  The  cabinet  ministers  of  the  various 
reigns  will  be  found  under  the  head  AdminitfraHona  of  England. 

CABLES.  Their  use  was  known  in  the  earliest  times :  a  machine  for  making  the  laigest, 
by  which  human  labour  was  reduced  nine-tenths,  was  invented  in  1792.  This  machine 
was  set  in  motion  by  sixteen  horses,  when  irmlring  cables  for  ships  of  laige  size.  Chain 

•  The  term  cabinet  eouncU  originated  thus:  The  aflkirs  of  state  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were 
principally  managed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  lord  Cottington ;  to 
these  were  added,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  for  ornament;  the  bishop  of  London,  for  his  place,  being 
lord  treasurer ;  the  two  secretaries,  Vane  and  Windebank,  for  service  and  intelligence ;  only  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  by  his  skill  and  interest,  meddled  Just  so  rar,  and  no  further,  than  he  had  a  mind.  These 
persons  made  up  the  committee  of  state,  reproachfully  adled  the  jtmto,  and  afterwards,  enviously,  the 
cabinet  OMiadl.— LoBO  Clauutdox. 


Home,  foreign,  and  oolonial  secretaries  of  state. 
First  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
President  of  the  board  of  contronl. 
President  of  the  board  of  trade. 
Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
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cables  were  introduced  into  the  British  navy  in  1812,  and  soon  after  into  the  merchant 
service. 

CADDEE,  OR  LEAGUE  of  00D*S  HOUSE.  The  celebrated  league  of  independence  in 
Switzerland,  formed  by  the  Orisons  to  resist  domestic  tyranny,  a.d.  1400  to  1419.  A 
second  league  of  the  Orisons  was  called  the  Orise  or  Oray  League,  1424.  A  third  league, 
called  the  League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions,  was  formed  in  1486. — Biet.  of  Smteerland. 

CADE'S  INSURRECTION.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irishman,  a  fugitive  from  his  country  on 
account  of  his  crimes,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  headed  20,000  Kentish 
men,  who  armed  "  to  pimish  evil  ministers,  and  procure  a  redress  of  grievances." 
Cade  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  for  some  time  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
beheaded  tiie  lord  treasurer,  ford  Saye,  and  several  other  persons  of  consequence. 
The  insurgents  at  length  losing  ground,  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed;  and 
Cade,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  fled :  but  a  reward  being  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  he  was  discovered,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  was  slain  by  Alexander 
Iden,  sheriff  of  Kent,  1451. 

CADIZ,  formerly  Oades,  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians  530  b.o. — PHutley.  One  hundred 
vessels  of  the  armament  preparing  as  the  Spanish  Armada,  against  England,  were 
destroyed  in  the  port  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  1587.  Cadiz  was  taken  by  tibe  English, 
under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  plundered.  Sept  15,  1596.  It  was  attempted  by  sir 
George  Rooke  in  1702,  but  he  failed.  Bombarded  by  the  British  in  1797,  and 
blockaded  by  their  fleet,  under  lord  St  Vincent,  for  two  years,  ending  in  1799.  Again 
bombarded  by  the  British,  on  board  whose  fleet  were  18,000  land  forces,  Oct  1800. 
Besieged  by  the  French,  but  the  siege  raised  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  in  1812. 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  soldiery,  March  10, 1820.  Cadiz  was  declared  a 
free  port  in  1829. 

CiESARIAN  OPERATION.  The  Csssarian  section,  it  is  said,  first  gave  the  name  of 
Caesar  to  the  Roman  family :  it  is  performed  by  cutting  the  child  out  of  the  womb, 
when  it  cannot  be  otherwise  delivered.  Of  twenty-two  cases  operated  on  in  these 
islands,  twenty-one  of  the  mothers  died,  and  ten  of  their  children  were  bom  dead. 
Of  twelve  extracted  alive,  four  survived  only  a  few  days.  The  'case  of  Alice  O'Neil, 
an  Irishwoman,  who  survived  the  section,  which  was  performed  by  a  female,  is 
authenticated  by  Dr.  Gabriel  King,  of  Armagh,  and  surgeon  Duncan  Stewart,  of 
Dungannon.  In  January,  1847,  the  operation  was  performed  in  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  London,  on  a  yoimg  wonum  of  diminutive  stature,  under  the  influence  of 
ether ;  but  she  died  the  next  day. — House  Hetwrru*  On  the  Continent  the  operation 
has  been  successful. — M,  JBauddocgue, 

CiESARS,  ERA  of  the  ;  or  SPANISH  ERA,  is  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  Jan.,  38  B.a, 
being  the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus.  It  was  much  used  in 
Africa,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  Fiance ;  but  by  a  synod  held  in  1180  its  use  was 
abolished  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Barcelona.  Pedro  FV.,  of  Arragon, 
abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1350.  John  of  Castile  did  the  same  in 
1383.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portugal  till  1455.  The  months  and  days  of  this 
era  81*0  identical  with  the  Julian  calendar,  and  to  turn  the  time  into  that  of  our  era 
subtract  thirty-eight  from  the  year ;  but  if  before  the  Christian  era,  subtract  thirty-nine. 

CAI-FONG,  in  China.  This  city  being  besieged  by  100,000  rebels,  the  conmiander  of  the 
forces  who  was  sent  to  its  relief,  in  order  to  drown  the  enemy,  broke  down  its 
embankments :  his  stratagem  succeeded,  and  every  man  of  the  besiegers  perished ; 
but  the  city  was  at  the  same  time  overflowed  by  the  waters,  and  300,000  of  the  citizens 
were  drowned  in  the  overwhelming  flood,  a.d.  1642. 

CAIRO,  OB  GRAND  CAIRO.  The  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the  minarets 
of  its  mosques,  and  the  splendid  sepulchres  of  its  caliphs  in  what  is  called  the  city  of 
the  dead.  It  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  a.d.  969.  Burnt  to  prevent  its  occupation 
by  the  Christian  invaders,  called  Crusaders,  in  1220.  Taken  by  the  Turks  from  the 
Egyptian  sultans,  and  their  empire  subdued,  1517.  Ruined  by  an  eai'thquake  and  a 
great  fire,  June,  1754,  when  40,000  persons  perished.  Set  on  fire  by  a  lady  of  the 
beglerbeg,  Dec.  1755.  Taken  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  July  23, 
1798.  Taken  by  the  British  and  Turks,  when  6000  French  capitukted,  June  27,  1801. 

CALAIS.  Taken  by  Edward  III.  after  a  year's  siege,  Aug.  4, 1347,  and  held  by  England 
210  years.  It  was  retaken  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Jan.  7, 1558,  and  the  loss  of  Calais 
so  deeply  touched  the  queen's  heart,  historians  say  it  occasioned  her  death,  which 
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occurred  soon   afterwards.    Calais  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  1694.    Here 
Louis  XVIIL  landed  after  his  long  exile  from  France,  April  2i,  1814.    See  France 

CALCUTTA.  The  first  settlement  of  the  English  here  was  made  in  1689.  It  was 
purchased  as  a  Zemindaiy,  and  Fort  William  built  in  1698.  Calcutta  was  attacked 
by  a  large  army  of  70,000  horse  and  foot,  and  400  elephants,  in  June,  1756.  On  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  146  of  the  British  were  crammed  into  the  Black-hole  prison,  a 
dungeon  about  eighteen  feet  square,  from  whence  twenty-three  only  came  forth  the 
next  morning  aliva  See  BloMioU,  Calcutta  was  retaken  the  following  year,  and 
the  inhuman  Soubah  put  to  death.  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  established  1778. 
College  founded  here,  1801.  Bishopric  of  Calcutta  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
58rd  Q&Q.  UL,  cap.  155,  July  1813.    See  Bengal  and  India. 

CALEDONIA.  Kow  Scotland,  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  deriyed  from  €fael 
or  Cfadmeny  or  OatUl-doinfef  corrupted  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus,  who  died  a.d.  99, 
distinguishes  this  portion  of  Britain  by  the  appellation  of  Caledonia  ;  but  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  seems  imdetermined.  Venerable  Bede  says,  that  it  retained  this 
name  until  a.d.  258,  when  it  was  invaded  by  a  tribe  from  Ireland,  and  called  Scotia, 
The  ancient  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  Caledonians  and  Picts,  tribes  of  the 
Celts,  who  passed  over  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  QauL  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  oentuiT  of  the  Christian  era,  they  were  invaded  (as  stated  by  some  authorities) 
by  the  Scuyths  or  Scjrthians  (since  called  Scots),  who,  having  driven  the  Picts  into 
the  north,  settled  in  the  Lowlands,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country.  Hence 
the  origin  of  that  distinction  of  language,  habits,  customs,  and  persons,  which  is  still 
so  remarimble  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  borders. 

Caledonian  monarchy,  iaid  to  have  been         ;  The  country  la  invaded  by  the  Scaytha, 


fonnded  by  Fergus  I.,  about  b.c.  880 

The  Picts  ftom  the  norUi  of  England  settle 

in  the  sontbem  borders  .  .  . "  .  140 
Agrioola  carries  the   Roman   arms   into 

Caledonia,  with   little  success,   in   the 

reign  of  Oaldns,  otherwise  called  Cor- 

bredll a.d.    79 

He  is  signally  defeated  by  the  forces  of 

Corbred 80 

Christianity  Is  introduced  into  Caledonia 

in  the  reign  of  Donald  1 201 


or  Scots,  and  the  government  is  over- 
thrown, about  ....    A.D.  806 

The  Caledonian  monaichy  is  revived  by 
Fergus  II 404 

After  many  sangninary  wars  between  the 
Caledonians,  Picts.  and  Scots,  Kenneth 
II.  obtains  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
Picts,  unites  the  whole  country  under  one 
monarchy,  and   gives  it   the   name  of 

SeoUand 838  to  848 

See  ScoTLAiro. 


The  origin  of  the  Scots,  it  should  be  stated,  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
country  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  Malcolm  III.,  sumamed  Caumore,  reigned 
(1057)  is  obscure,  and  intermixed  with  many  and  improbable  fictions. 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL.  The  act  for  this  stupendous  undertaking — a  canal  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — received  the  royal  assent,  July  27,  1803 ;  and  the 
works  were  commenced  same  year.  By  m^ans  of  this  magnificent  canal,  the  nautical 
intercourse  between  the  western  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  those  also  of  Ireland  to 
the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  is  shortened  in  some  instances  800,  and  in  others,  1000  miles. 
A  sum  vastly  exceeding  a  million  sterling  was  granted  by  parliament  from  time  to 
time ;  and  this  safe  navigation  for  ships  of  nearly  every  tonnage  was  completed,  and 
opened  in  1822. 

CALENDAR.  The  Roman  calendar,  which  has  in  great  part  been  adopted  by  almost  all 
nations,  was  introduced  by  Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten  months,  com- 
prising 304  days,  a.d.  738  b.o.  The  year  of  Romulus  was  of  fifty  days'  less  duration 
than  the  lunar  year,  and  of  sixty-one  less  than  the  solar  year,  and  its  commencement 
did  not,  of  course,  correspond  with  any  fixed  season.  Numa  Pompilius,  713  B.C., 
corrected  this  calendar,  by  adding  two  months ;  and  Julius  Csosar,  desirous  to  make 
it  more  correct,  fixed  the  solar  year  as  being  365  days  and  six  hours,  45  b.o.  This 
almost  perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  and  prevailed  generally 
throughout  the  Christian  world  till  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  The  calendar 
of  JuHus  Cfesar  was  defective  in  this  particular,  that  the  solar  year  consisted  of  365 
days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes;  and  not  of  365  days,  six  hours.  This 
difference,  at  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.,  had  amounted  to  ten  entire  days,  the  vernal 
equinox  fidling  on  the  11th,  instead  of  the  2l8t  of  March.  To  obviate  this  error, 
Gregory  ordained,  in  1582,  that  thai  year  should  consist  of  365  days  only;  and  to 
prevent  further  irregularity,  it  was  determined  that  a  year  beginning  a  century  should 
not  be  bissextile,  with  the  exception  of  that  beginning  each  fourth  century :  thus, 
1700  and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,  nor  will  1900  be  so ;  but  the  year  2000  will 
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be  a  leap  vear.  In  this  manner  three  days  are  retrenched  in  400  years^  because  the 
lapse  of  eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about  that  period.  The  year  of  the 
OBiendar  is  thus  made  as  nearly  aB  possible  to  correspond  with  the  true  solar  year ; 
and  future  errors  of  chronology  are  avoided.    See  New  Style, 

CALENDER.  This  machine,  which  is  used  in  glazing  various  kinds  of  cloth,  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Huguenots,  who  were  driven  by  persecution  from 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  these  countries,  about  1685. — Andenon, 

CALICO.  The  well-known  cotton  cloth,  is  named  from  Calicut,  a  city  of  India,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1498.  Calico  was  first  brought  to  Ehigland  by  the 
East  India  company,  in  1681.  Calico  printing,  and  the  Dutch  loom  engine,  were  first 
used  in  1676. — Anaiinon,  Calicoes  were  prohibited  to  be  printed  or  worn,  in  1700 ; 
and  again,  in  1721.  They  were  first  made  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  Lancashire, 
in  1771.    See  Cott(m. 

CALIFORNIA.  (From  the  Spanish,  Caliente  FomaUa,  hot  furnace,  in  allusion  to  the 
climate.)  Discovered  by  Cortez,  in  1535.  Taken  possession  of  by  sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  had  his  right  to  it  confirm^  by  the  king  of  the  country,  in  1578.  The  Jesuits 
made  their  settlements  here,  about  1690 ;  but  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by 
the  Spaniards.  This  island  for  a  long  period  before  1846  belonged  to  Mexico;  but  in 
July  in  that  year,  the  whole  territory,  by  a  bloodless  conquest,  was  annexed  to  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  recent  discovery  of  the 
auriferous  region  here  has  attracted  a  universal  tide  of  emigration  to  it  from  Europe, 
America,  and  the  countries  of  the  utmost  East ;  tens  of  thousands  from  the  British 
Isles  being  among  the  earliest  adventurers.  The  first  known  discovery  of  gold  in  its 
wonderful  quantity  was  made  by  a  located  captain,  named  Sutter,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  MarshaU,  in  September  1847  ;*  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  existence  of  gold  was 
known  to  numerous  individuals  previously,  who  concealed  the  source  of  their 
enormous  gains,  while  they  trafficked  ostensibly  in  the  inferior  products  of  the  island. 

CALIPER  COMPASS.  An  instrument  whereby  foimders  and  gunners  measure  the  bore 
or  diameter  of  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  also  of  small  arms, 
and  the  diameter  of  shot.  This  compass  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  an  artificer 
at  Nurembei^g,  in  1540. 

CALIPH.  In  Arabic,  vicar,  or  apostle ;  the  title  assumed  by  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  in  the 
succession  of  Ali,  and  by  the  Qrand  Seigniors  as  the  successors  of  Mahomet.  The 
caliphat  was  adopted  by  Abubeker,  the  &ther  of  the  Prophet's  second  wife,  in  whose 
arms  he  died,  a.d.  631.  In  process  of  time  the  soldans  or  sultans  engrossed  all  the 
civil  power,  and  little  but  the  title  was  left  to  the  caliphs,  and  that  chiefly  in  matters 
of  religion. — Sir  T,  Herbert, 

CALIPPIC  PERIOD.  Invented  by  Calippus,  the  first  observer  of  the  revolution  of 
eclipses — a  series  of  seventy-six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  imagined  the 
new  and  fiill  moons  returned  to  the  same  day  of  the  solar  year,  which  is  a  mistake ; 
for  in  553  years  they  come  too  late  by  one  whole  day  :  this  period  was  begun  about 
the  end  of  Jime,  in  the  third  year  of  112th  Olympiad,  in  the  year  of  Rome  424,  and 
829  Ro.— Pardof*. 

CALIXTINS.  A  sect  derived  from  the  Hussites,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  asserted  the  use  of  the  cup  as  essential  to  the  Eucharist.  Among  the  Lutherans 
they  are  those  following  the  sentiments  of  Calixtus,  who  died  1656.  Calixtus  wrote 
a  treatise  against  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood. 

CALITUG  ERA,  OB  ERA  of  CHINA,  dates  from  3101  RC.  and  begins  with  the  entrance 

•  Captain  Sutter  says :  he  was  sitting  one  evening  in  his  room  writing,  when  Mr.  Marshall  suddenly 
entered,  with  great  excitement  in  his  face,  and  unable  to  speak,  flung  upon  the  table  a  handAil  of  scales 
of  pure  virgin  gold.  He  at  length  explained  that,  while  widening  a  channel  which  had  been  made  too 
narrow  to  allow  a  mill-wheel  to  work  properly,  a  mass  of  sand  and  gravel  had  been  tiirown  up  by  the 
excavators.  Glittering  in  this  sand,  Mr.  Marshall  noticed  what  he  thought  to  be  an  opal,  a  stone  common 
in  California :  it  was,  however,  a  scale  of  pure  gold,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  discoverer  was.  that  some 
Indian  tribe  or  ancient  possessors  of  the  land  had  buried  a  treasure.  But  examination  showed  the  whole 
soil  to  teem  with  the  precious  metal ;  and  then  mounting  a  horse,  he  rode  down  to  carry  the  intelligence  to 
his  partner.  To  none  but  him  did  he  tell  the  story  of  his  discovery,  and  they  two  agreed  to  maintain 
secret  the  rich  prise.  Proceeding  together  to  the  spot,  they  picked  up  a  quantity  of  the  scales;  and  with 
nothing  but  a  small  knife.  Captain  Sutter  extracted  from  a  little  hollow  in  the  rock  a  solid  mass  of  gold 
weighing  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  attempt  to  conceal  this  valuable  revelation  was  not  sucoessftiL  An 
artftil  Kentuckian  labourer,  observing  the  eager  looks  of  the  two  searchers,  followed,  and  imitated  them, 
picking  up  several  flakes  of  gold.  Gradually  the  report  spread,  and  as  the  would-be  monopolists  returned 
towards  the  mill,  a  crowd  met  them,  holding  out  flakes  of  gold,  shouting  with  Joy,  and  calling  out,  Oro  I 
Orol  Gold  I  Gold! 
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of  the  sun  into  the  Hindoo  sign  Aswin,  which  is  now  on  the  11th  April,  N.S.  In  the 
year  1600,  the  year  began  on  the  7th  of  Apnl,  N.S.,  from  which  it  has  now  advanced 
four  days,  and,  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  still  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
a  day  in  sixty  years.  The  number  produced  by  subtracting  8102  from  any  given  year 
of  the  Caliyng  era,  will  be  the  Christian  year  in  which  the  given  year  begins. 

CALLAO,  IN  PERU.  Here,  after  an  earthquake,  the  sea  retired  from  the  shore,  and 
returned  in  mountainous  waves,  which  destroyed  the  city,  ▲.D.  1687.  The  same 
phenomenon  took  place  in  1746,  when  all  the  inhabitants  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  who  was  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  to  whose  succour  a  wave  provi- 
dentially threw  a  boat. 

CALLIGRAPHY.  Beautiful  writing,  in  a  small  compass,  invented  by  Callicrates,  who 
is  said  to  have  written  an  elegant  distich  on  a  sesamum  seed,  472  B.O.  The  modem 
specimens  of  this  art  are,  many  of  them,  astonishing  and  beautiful.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  Peter  Bales  wrote  the  Lord's  F^yer,  creed,  and  decalogue,  two  short  Latin 
prayers,  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the  month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  presented  it  at  Hampton-court,  all  within  the  circle 
of  a  silver  penny,  enchased  in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold,  and  covered  with  crystal,  so 
accurately  done  as  to  be  plainly  legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majesty,  the 
whole  of  the  privy  council,  and  several  ambassadors  then  at  court,  1574. — ffolinihed. 

CALMAR,  TREATY  of.  The  celebrated  treaty  whereby  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were  united  under  one  sovereign ;  Mai^garet,  "  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,"  being 
the  first,  1397.  The  deputies  of  the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at  Calmar  for  the 
election  of  a  king ;  and  Maigaret,  having  defeated  Albert  of  Sweden  (whose  tyranny 
had  caused  a  revolt  of  his  subjects),  in  1394,  she  was  made  choice  of  to  rule  over 
Denmark,  as  well  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  of  which  she  was  then  queen.  This  treaty 
is  commonly  called  the  Union  of  Calmar. 

CALOMEL.  The  mercurial  compound  termed  calomel  is  first  mentioned  by  Crollius 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  must  have  been  previously  known.  The  first 
directions  given  for  its  preparation  were  those  announced  by  Beguin,  in  1608.  It  is 
said  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  known  some  centuries  before. 

CALVARY,  MOUNT.  The  place  where  the  Redeemer  suffered  death,  A.D.  33.  Calvary 
was  a  small  eminence  or  hill  adjacent  to  Jerusalem,  appropriated  to  the  execution  of 
malefactors.  See  Luke,  xxiiL  33.  Adrian,  at  the  time  of  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  a  temple  of  Adonis  on 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  a.d.  142.  Here  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
whither  pilgrims  flock  from  aU  Christian  countries. 

CALYES'-HEIAD  CLUB,  suppressed  owing  to  a  riot.  Some  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  composed  it  having  ridiculously  exposed  raw  heads  in  bloody  clotihs  at  the 
windows  of  the  tavern  where  it  was  held,  the  mob  would  have  pulled  down  the 
house  if  the  guards  had  not  dispersed  them,  Jan.  16,  1734. — Salmofi>t  Chron, 

CALYI,  SIEQE  of.  The  British  forces  besieged  this  strong  fortress  on  the  12th  June, 
1794,  and  after  a  close  investment  of  it  for  fifty-nine  days,  it  surrendered  on  August 
10,  following ;  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  conveyed 
to  Toulon.    Calvi  surrendered  to  the  French,  in  1796. 

CALYINISTS.  Named  after  their  founder,  John  Calvin,  the  great  reformer  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  Romish  superstition  and  doctrinal  errors.  Calvin  was  a  native 
of  Noyon,  in  Picardy ;  but  adopting  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  he  fled  to  Angou- 
Ume,  where  he  composed  his  IntUtutio  Ckriatiano!  RdigionU,  in  1533,  published  about 
two  years  afterwards.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Basle,  and  next  settled  in  Oeneva. 
Although  he  difiered  from  Luther  in  essential  points,  still  his  followers  did  not 
consider  themselves  as  different  on  this  account  from  the  adherents  of  Luther.  A 
formal  separation  first  took  place  after  the  conference  of  Poissy,  in  1561,  where  they 
expressly  rejected  the  tentii  article  of  the  confession  of  Augsbuig;,  besides  some 
others,  and  took  the  name  of  Calvinists. 

CAMBRAY.  The  town  whence  the  esteemed  manu&cture  called  cambric  takes  its 
name.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  by  a  memorable  surprise,  in  1595. 
Gambray  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  In  the  war  of  the  French  revolution 
it  was  invested  by  the  Austrians,  Aug.  8,  1793,  when  the  republican  general,  Declay, 
replied  to  the  Imperial  summons  to  surrender,  that  "  he  knew  not  how  to  do  that, 
but  his  soldiers  knew  how  to  fight"    In  1794,  the  French  were  defeated  at  Csesar'a 
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Camp,  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  allied  army  under  the  duke  of  York,  April  28. 
In  the  late  war  it  was  seized  by  the  British  under  general  sir  Charles  Colville,  June 
24,  1815.  The  citadel  surrendered  the  next  day,  and  was  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  court  This  was  one  of  the  fortresses  to  be  occupied  by  the  allied  army  for 
five  years. 

CAMBRAT,  LEAGUE  of.  This  was  the  celebrated  league  against  the  republic  of 
Venice,  comprising  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  and 
whereby  Venice  was  forced  to  cede  to  Spain  her  possessions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  entered  into  Dec.  10,  1508.  A  treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1529,  between 
Francis  L  of  France  and  Charles  V.  of  (Germany ;  also  a  treaty  between  the  emperor 
Charles  VL  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  in  1724-5. 

CAMBRICS.  A  fabric  of  fine  linen  used  for  ruffles. — Skakspeare.  Cambrics  were  first 
worn  in  England,  and  accounted  a  great  luxury  in  dress,  22  Eliz.,  1580. — Stowe.  The 
importation  of  them  was  restricted,  in  1745;  and  was  totally  prohibited  by  statute 
of  82  Qeo.  n.,  1758.  Re-admitted  in  1786,  but  afterwards  again  prohibited :  the 
importation  of  cambrics  is  now  allowed. 

CAMBRIDGE,  once  called  Oranta,  and  of  most  ancient  standing,  being  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  old  British  historians.  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery destroyed  it  with  fire  and  sword  to  be  revenged  of  king  WUliam  Rufus. 
The  university  is  said  to  have  been  conmienced  by  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
about  A.D.  631 ;  but  it  lay  neglected  during  the  Danish  invasions,  from  which  it 
suffered  much.  It  was  somewhat  restored  by  Edward  the  Elder,  in  915 ;  and  learning 
began  to  revive  about  1110,  when  Henry  L  bestowed  many  privileges  upon  the  town ; 
as  did  Henry  IIL  In  Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  rebels  entered  the  town,  seized  the  university  records,  and  burnt 
them  in  the  market-place,  1381.  Cambridge  now  contains  thirteen  colleges  and  four 
halls,  of  which  first,  Peter-house  is  the  most  ancient,  and  King's  College  the  noblest 
foundation  in  Europe,  and  the  chapel  is  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. 

COLLBOEH.  Queen's  College,  by  Margaret  of  Anjou, 

r^v_i  xi^ii_rjj  -^^«       coniiort  of  Henry  VI.        .       .        a.d.  1448 

Christ  College,  founded        .       .       a.d.  1442    gt.  John's  College,  endowed  by  Margaiet, 

[Endowed  by  Mawret,  ooimtess  of  Rich-  countess  of  Richmond     .        .        .        .1611 

mond,  mother  of  Henry  Vil.] 

Corpus  ChriBti,  or  Benet       .        ...  1861 

Downing  College,  by  sir  George  Downing, 
by  will,  in  1717;  its  charter    .       .       .1800 

Emmanuel  College,  by  sir  Walter  Mild- 
may     1584 

Gonville  or  Caius,  by  Edmund  Gonville  .  1848 

Enlarged  by  Dr.  John  Caius  !n         .        .  1667 

Jesus  College,  by  the  bishop  of  Ely     .    .  1496 

King's  College,  by  Henry  VI.  .       .  1441 

Magdalene  College,  by  Stafford,  duke  of 
Bnckingham 1619 

Peter^house  College,  by  Hugo  de  Balsham  1267 


Sidney- Sussex    College,  founded   by  F. 

Sidney,  countess  of  Sussex       .       .    .  1608 
Trinity  CoUege,  by  Henry  VIII.      .       .  1646 


BALLS. 

Catherine  Hall,  founded        ....  1475 

Clare  Hall,  first  by  Dr.  Richard  Baden,  in 
1326;  destroyed  by  fire,  and  re-estab- 
lished by  Elizabeth  de  Burg  .        .       .  1344 

Pembroke  Hall,  founded  by  the  countess 
of  Pembroke 1348 

Trinity  Hall,  by  William  Bateman,  bishop 
of  Norwich 1851 


In  1687,  the  university  refused  the  degree  of  MA.  to  father  Francis,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  recommended  by  the  king ;  and  the  presidency  of  Magdalene  college  was  also 
refused  to  Farmer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  notwitiistanding  the  mandate  of  the  infatuated 
James,  same  year. 

CAMDEN,  BATTLES  or.  The  first  battle  between  general  Gates  and  lord  Comwallis, 
the  former  commanding  the  revolted  Americans,  who  were  defeated,  was  fought 
Aug.  16,  1780.  The  second  battle  between  general  Greene  and  lord  Rawdon,  when 
the  Americans  were  again  defeated,  April  25,  1781.  Camden  was  evacuated,  and 
burnt  by  the  British,  May  13,  1781. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  Invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  about  1674.— fToocf^^^A.  Ox.  Also  an 
instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1807.  The  camera  obscura,  or  dark  chamber, 
was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon,  in  1297 ;  it  was  improved 
by  Baptista  Porta,  the  writer  on  natural  magic,  about  1500.— ^orm.  Sir  I.  Newton 
remodelled  it.  By  the  recent  invention  of  M.  Daguerre,  the  pictures  of  the  camera 
are  rendered  permanent ;  this  last  was  produced  in  1839. 

CAMERONIANS.  A  sect  in  Scotland  which  separated  from  the  Presbyterians,  and 
continued  to  hold  their  religious  meetings  in  the  ^eldB.—Bumet.  The  name  of 
Cameronimu  proudly  distinguishes  some  of  the  brave  regiments  of  native  Scotch  in 
the  British  army« 
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CAMLET.  This  stuff  was  origioally  made  of  silk  and  earners  hair,  but  now  it  is  numu- 
factored  of  wool,  hair,  and  silk.  Camlet  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  a  stuff  prepared  from  camel's  hair  alone.  The  true  oriental  camlet  first  came  to 
these  coontriee  from  Portuguese  India,  in  1660. — Ander$(m. 

CAMP.  All  the  early  warlike  nations  had  camps,  which  are  consequently  most  ancient. 
The  disposition  of  the  Hebrew  encampment  was,  we  are  told,  at  first  laid  out  by  Gk>d 
himself.  The  Bomans  and  Qauls  had  intrenched  camps  in  open  plains ;  and  vestiges 
of  such  Roman  encampments  are  existing  to  this  day  in  numerous  places  in  England 
and  Scotland.    The  last  camp  in  England  was  formed  at  Hyde  PEU*k  in  1745. 

CAMPEACHY-BAY.  Discovered  about  a.d.  1520 ;  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1659 ; 
and  was  taken  by  the  Buccaneers,  in  1678;  and  by  the  freebooters  of  St  JDomingo, 
in  1685.  These  last  bumt  the  town  and  blew  up  uie  dtadeL  The  l<^gli«^h  logwood- 
cutters  made  their  settlement  here,  in  1662. 

CAMPEBDOWN,  BATTLE  of.  Memorable  engagement  off  Camperdown,  south  of  the 
Texel,  and  signal  victory  obtained  by  the  British  fleet,  under  admiral  Duncan,  over 
the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  de  Winter ;  the  latter  losing  fifteen  ships, 
which  were  either  taken  or  destroyed :  this  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval 
achievements  of  the  late  war,  Oct  11,  1797.  This  victory  obtained  the  brave  and 
good  British  admiral  a  peerage.* 

CAMPO  FORMIO,  TREATY  of.  Concluded  between  France  and  Austria,  the  latter 
power  yielding  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  France,  and  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  Modena,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  This  memorable  and  humiliating 
treaty  resulted  from  the  ill  success  of  Austria  on  the  Rhine.  By  a  secret  article, 
however,  the  emperor  took  possession  of  the  Venetian  dominions  in  compensation 
for  the  Netherlands,  Oct  17,  1797. 

CANADA.  This  country  was  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  a.d.  1499,  and 
was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1608,  but  it  had  been  previously  visited  by  them, 
Canada  was  taken  by  the  English,  in  1628,  but  was  restored  in  1631.  It  was  again 
conquered  by  the  English,  in  1759,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1768. 
This  country  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  1791 ; 
and  it  was  during  the  debates  on  this  bill  in  the  British  parliament,  that  the  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  arose.  Mr.  Fox  seemed  anxious  for  a  reconciliation, 
but  Mr.  Burke  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Canada  made  a  bishopric,  in  1793.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  the  Americans  invaded  Canada  at  different  points,  with  30,000  men, 
but  they  were  forced  to  retire  after  several  sanguinary  battles,  discomfited  in  their 
attempts  to  reduce  the  country.    Immigration  rapidly  increased  here,  from  1820. 

CANADIAN  INSURRECTION.  The  Papmeau  rebellion  commenced  at  Montreal, 
Dec.  6, 1837.  The  Canadian  rebels  came  to  an  engagement  at  St  Eustace,  Dec  14 
following.  See  St.  Euatace.  The  insurgents  surrounded  Toronto,  and  were  repulsed 
by  the  governor,  sir  Francis  Head,  Jan.  5,  1838.  Appointment  of  lord  Durham  as 
governor-general,  Jan.  16,  1838.  Lount  and  Mathews  hanged  as  traitors,  April  12, 
1838.  Lord  Durham  announced  his  resolve  to  resign  his  government,  Oct  9,  1838, 
and  immediately  returned  to  Europe.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  again  manifested 
itself  in  Beauhamais,  Nov.  3,  1838.  The  insurgents  concentrated  at  Napierville  under 
command  of  Nelson  and  others,  Nov.  6 ;  some  skirmishes  took  place,  and  they  were 
routed  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  Sir  John  Colbome 
annoimced  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  his  despatches,  dated  Nov.  17,  1838. 
An  act  to  make  temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Lower  Canada  passed 
Feb.  1838,  and  was  amended  by  act  2  and  3  Vict,  Aug.  1839. 

CANALS.  The  most  stupendous  in  the  world  is  a  canal  in  China,  which  passes  over 
2000  miles,  and  to  41  cities,  commenced  in  the  tenth  century.  The  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc  which  joins  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  commenced  in 
1666.    That  of  Orleans,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  commenced  in  1675.    That 

•  The  anaffected  pietj,  and  Christian  example,  (one  of  the  ohjeeta  of  that  pfetj,)  of  this'  illnstrions 
eommander,  are  recorded  by  his  biographers  with  respect  and  admiration :  When  the  victory  was  decided, 
he  ordered  the  crew  of  his  ship  to  be  called  together,  and  feeling  it  an  honour  to  be  a  Christian,  and  enooa- 
ra^ng  religion  by  his  own  practice,  he  knelt  at  their  head,  and  upon  his  bended  knees,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  eaptnred  Dutch  admiral,  (who  was  greatly  affected  by  the  scene,)  he  solemnly  and  pathetically  offered 
op  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  his  success,  strongly  illustrating  the  truth,  that  piety 
and  courage  reside  together  in  the  hearts  of  the  truly  great.  Lord  Duncan  died  suddenly  on  his  way  to 
Edinbax^h,  Ang.  4, 1804. 
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between  the  CaJspian  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  commenced  1709.  That  from  Stockholm 
to  Gottenburg,  commenced  1751.  That  between  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  at  Kiel, 
opened  1785.  That  of  Bourbon,  between  the  Seine  and  Oise,  commenced  1790.  Thq 
great  American  Erie  canal,  830  miles  in  length,  was  commenced  in  1817.  The  first 
canal  made  in  England  was  by  Hemy  I.,  when  the  river  Trent  was  joined  to  the 
Witham,  a.d.  1134.    The  most  remarkable  canals  in  Great  Britain  are : — 


A.D. 


1006 
1614 
1624 
1716 
1766 
1766 
1766 


Kew  Rlyer  canal,  commenced 

Brought  to  London 

Thames  made  navigable  to  Oxford      .    . 
Kennet  made  navigable  to  Reading  . 
Lagan  navigation  commenced  . 
Gaermarthenshire  canal 
Droitwieh  to  the  Severn     .... 
Duke  of  Bridgeirater^B  navigation  (first 

great  canal)  commenced  .  .  .  .  1768 
Northampton  navigation  ....  1761 
Dublin  to  the  Sliannon  (the  Orand),  com- 
menced (opened  to  Sailing,  1782)  .  .1766 
Stafford  and  Worcester  commenced  .  .  1766 
Forth  to  Clyde,  commenced  .       .    .  1768 

Birmingham  to  Bilston      ....  1768 
Oxford  to  Coventry,  commenced   ,        .    .  1769 
Lea  made  navigable  firom   Hertford  to 
Ware,  1789;  to  London  .       .       .1770 

Leeds  to  Liverpool 1770 

Monkland  (Scotland)  commenced  .  .  1770 
Ellesmere  and  Chester  .....  1772 
Basingstoke  canal,  commenced         .       .  1772 

Liverpool  to  Wlgan 1774 

Stroud  to  the  Severn  ....  1776 


Staffordshire  canal,  commenced 
Stourbridge  canal,  completed 
Runcorn  to  Manchester         . 
Trent  and  Mersey,  opened 
Chesterfield  to  the  Trent 
Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh     . 
Thames  to  Leachdale     . 
Sallins  to  Monastereven 
Dublin  to  the  Shannon  (Royal) 
Severn  to  the  Thames,  completed 
Forth  and  Clyde,  completed  .       . 


1776 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1788 
1783 
1786 
1788 
1780 
1790 


Bradford,  completed    ....  aj>.  1790 

Grand  Junction  canal 1790 

Birmingham  and  Coventry        .       .       .  1790 

Monastereven  to  Athy 1791 

Worcester  and  Birmingham  .  .  .  1791 
Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  .    .  1791 

Lancaster,  act  passed  ....  1792 

Warwick  and  Birmingham   .       ...  1793 

Bamsley,  cut 1794 

Rochdate,  act  passed  .....  1794 
Huddersneld,  act  passed     »       .  •     .       .  1794 

Derby,  completed 1794 

Hereford  and  Gloucester  ....  1796 
Paddington  canal,  commenced  .  .  .  1796 
Kennet  and  Avon,  opened  .  .  .  1799 
Peak-forest  canal,  completed  .  .  .  1800 
Thames  to  Fenny  Stratford       .        .        .  1800 

Buckingham  canal 1801 

Grand  Surrey,  act  passed  .       .       .  1801 

Brecknock  canal 1802 

Caledonian  canal  (the  Great)  commenced  .  1803 

Ellesmere  aqueduct 1806 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  opened        .  .  1806 

Aberdeen,  completed 1807 

Glasgow  and  Ardrossan,  opened  .  .  1811 
heeda  and  Liverpool,  opened        .       .    .  1816 

Wey  and  Avon 1816 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union    .       .    .  1818 

Sheffield,  completed 1819 

The  Regent's  canal 1820 

Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  begun  .       .  1826 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  ship  canal,  com- 
pleted ........  1827 

Norwich     and     Lowestoft     navigation, 
opened .  1831 


In  England,  there  are  2800  miles  of  canals,  and  2500  miles  of  rivers,  taking  the  length 
of  those  only  that  are  navigable — total,  5300  miles.  In  Ireland,  there  are  but  800 
miles  of  canals ;  150  of  navi^ble  rivers,  and  60  miles  of  the  Shannon,  navigable  below 
Limerick,  making  in  all  510  miles. —  WiUiam», 

CANAKY  ISLANDS.  These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Fortimate  Ides. 
The  first  meridian  was  referred  to  the  Canary  Isles  by  Hipparchus,  about  140  b.o. 
They  were  re-discovered  by  a  Norman,  named  Bethencourt,  a.d.  1402 ;  and  were  seized 
by  tne  Spaniards,  who  planted  vines,  which  flourish  here,  about  1420.  The  canary- 
bird,  so  much  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  native  of  these  isles ;  it  was  brought 
into  England  in  1500. 

CANDIA  The  ancient  Crete,  whose  centre  is  Mount  Ida,  so  fiimous  in  history.  It  was 
seized  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  808,  when  they  changed  its  name.  Taken  by  the  Greeks, 
in  961 ;  sold  to  the  Venetians,  1194,  and  held  by  them  imtil  the  Turks  obtained  it, 
after  a  24  years'  siege,  during  which  more  than  200,000  men  perished,  1669. 

CANDLE,  SALE  by  INCH  of.  The  custom  of  selling  at  public  auctions  by  inch  of 
candle  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  there  is  an 
excommunication  by  inch  of  candle,  and  the  sinner  is  allowed  to  come  to  repentance, 
before  final  excommunication,  while  yet  the  candle  bums. 

CANDLES.  The  Boman  candles  were  composed  of  strings  surrounded  by  wax,  or  dipped 
in  pitch.  Splinters  of  wood,  fiitted,  were  used  for  light  among  the  lower  classes  in 
England  about  a.d.  1300.  At  this  time  wax  candles  were  little  used,  and  esteemed 
a  luxury,  and  dipped  candles  usually  burnt.  The  Wax-chandlers'  company  was 
incorporated,  1484.  Mould  candles  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  sieur  Le  Brez, 
of  Paris.  Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modem  manufacture.  The  Chinese  candles  (see 
C<mdUberry  Myrtle)  are  made  from  the  berries  of  a  tree,  and  they  universally  bum 
this  wax,  which  is  fragrant^  and  yields  a  bright  light  The  duty  upon  candles  in 
England  amounted,  previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  impost,  to  about  500,000/. 
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annually ;  it  was  repealed  by  statute  1  &  2  Will  lY.,  and  the  makers  were  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  xnelters  of  tallow,  1831* 

CANDLEBERRY  MYRTLE.  Plants  of  this  extraordinaiy  tree  came  to  this  country 
from  N.  America,  in  1699.  The  tree  is  found,  in  perfection,  at  Nankin,  in  China^ 
where  it  flourishes  in  beautiful  blossoms,  and  fruit.  The  latter,  when  ripe,  is  gatiiered 
and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  white  unctuous  substance  which  coyers  the 
kernels  is  thereby  detached,  and  swims  at  the  top ;  it  is  skimmed  off  and  purified  by 
a  second  boiling,  when  it  becomes  transparent,  and  of  a  consistence  between  tallow 
and  wax,  and  is  converted  into  candlea 

CANDLEMAS-DAY.  A  feast  instituted  by  the  early  Christians,  who  consecrated  on 
this  day  all  the  tapers  and  candles  used  in  churches  during  the  year.  It  is  kept  in 
the  reformed  church  in  memory  of  thi»  purification  of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  who,  sub- 
mitting to  the  law  under  which  she  lived,  presented  the  in&nt  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
Owing  to  the  abimdanoe  of  light,  this  /estival  was  called  Candlemas,  as  well  as  the 
Purification.  The  practice  of  lighting  the  churches  was  discontinued  by  "RTigljfth 
Protestants  by  an  OTder  of  council  2  Edw.  YL,  1548 ;  but  it  is  still  continued  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

CANDY,  IN  CEYLON.  In  an  expedition  against  it,  a  whole  British  detachment  which 
took  possession  Feb.  20, 1803,  capitulated  June  23  following,  anxious  to  evacuate  tho 
place  on  account  of  its  unheal thiness,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Candians ;  but  on  the 
third  day  they  were  treacherously  massacred  at  Columbo  or  imprisoned.  The  war 
against  tiie  natives  was  renewed  in  October,  1814.  The  king  was  vanquished  and 
made  prisoner,  by  general  Brownrigg,  Feb.  19,  1815;  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
sovereignty  vested  in  Great  Britain,  March  2, 1815. 

CANNiE,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  and  most  fatal  to  the 
Romans.  Hannibal  commanded  on  one  side  50,000  Africans,  Qauls,  and  Spaniards ; 
and  Paulus  .^Imilius  and  Terentius  Yarro,  88,000  Romans,  of  whom  40,000  were  slain. — 
Livy.  The  victor,  Hannibal,  sent  three  bushels  of  rings,  taken  from  the  Roman 
knights  on  the  field,  as  a  trophy  to  Carthage.  Neither  party  perceived  an  awfiil 
earthqxiake  which  occurred  during  the  battle.  The  place  is  now  denominated  the 
field  of  blood ;  fought  May  21,  216  b.q.—BouuO, 

CANNIBALISM  has  prevailed  from  the  remotest  times.  The  Greeks  inform  us  that 
it  was  a  primitive  and  universal  custom,  and  many  of  the  South  American  tribes 
and  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  eat  human  flesh  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
propensity  for  it  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  savage  nations.  St  Jerome  says,  that 
some  British  tribes  ate  human  flesh ;  and  the  Scots  from  Galloway  killed  and  eat 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  L  The  Scythians  were  drinkers  of  human  blood. 
Columbus  found  cannibals  in  America.    See  AiUkrapophagi. 

CANNING  ADMINISTRATION.  The  iUness  of  lord  Liverpool  led  to  this  administra- 
tion. Right  hon.  George  Canning,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  lord  Harrowby,  president  of  the  council ;  duke  of  Portland,  lord  privy 
seal ;  lord  Dudley,  viscount  Goderidi,  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  secretaries  of  state ; 
Mr.  Wynn,  president  of  tiie  India  board;  Mr.  Huskisson,  board  of  trade;  lord 
Palmerston,  secretary  at  war ;  lord  Bexley,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ; 
duke  of  Clarence,  lord  high  admiral ;  lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor,  &c,  April, 
1827.  The  marquess  of  Lansdowne  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  to  which  were  soon 
added  the  seals  of  the  home  department.  The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  caused  a 
reconstruction  of  this  cabinet^  Aug.  following. 

CANNON.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  ▲.D.  1838.  According  to  some 
of  our  historians  they  were  used  at  the  battle  of  Creesy  in  1846 ;  but  this  Yoltaire 
disputes.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  English  at  the  siege  of  Calais^ 
1347.  Cannon  were  first  used  in  the  English  service  by  the  governor  of  Calais, 
6  Rich.  IL,  1383. — Rjfmei^t  FoBdera,  Louis  XIY.,  upon  setting  out  on  his  disastrous 
campaign  against  the  Dutch,  inscribed  upon  his  cannon,  "The  last  argument  of  kings." 
Bee  Artillery, 

CAISSON,  Remarkable.  The  laigest  known  piece  of  ordnance  is  of  brasef,  cast  in  India 
in  1685.  At  Ehrenbreitstein  castle,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Germany,  opposite 
Coblentz  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  prodigious  cannon  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  long^  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  three  feet  four  inches  in  the  breedo.  The 
ball  made  for  it  weighs  180  lbs.,  and  its  charge  of  powder  94  lbs.  The  inscription  on  it 
thowa  that  it  vw  made  by  pne  Simon,  in  1529.    In  Dover  csstle  is  a  brass  gun  called 
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queen  Elizabeth's  pocket-pistol,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  the  States  of  Holland ; 
this  piece  is  24  feet  long,  and  is  beautifully  oniajnented,  having  on  it  the  arms  of  the 
States,  and  a  motto  in  Dutch,  importing  thus, 

"  Charge  me  veil,  and  gponge  me  dean, 
I  'U  throw  a  ball  to  Cakis  Green." 

Some  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower.  A  leathern  cannon  was  fired  three 
times  in  the  King's  Park,  Edinburgh,  Oct  28,  17SS,—PkiUip8.  The  Turkish  piece, 
now  in  St  James  s  Park,  was  taken  by  the  French  at  Alexandria,  but  was  retaken, 
and  placed  there  in  March,  1803. 

CANON.  The  first  ecclesiastical  canon  was  promulgated  a.d.  880. — Uslier.  Canonical 
hours  for  prayer  were  instituted  in  891.  The  dignity  of  canon  existed  not  previously 
to  the  rule  of  Charlemagne,  about  768. — Paschier.  Canon  law  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Gratian,  tibe  celebrated  canon  law  author,  in  1151 ;  and  was  introduced 
into  England,  19  Stephen,  1154. — SUwe, 

CANONIZATION  of  pious  men  and  martyrs  as  saints  was  instituted  in  the  Romish 
Church  by  pope  Leo  III.,  in  800. — Tallent^a  Tables.  Saints  have  so  accumulated, 
every  day  in  the  calendar  is  now  a  saint's  day.  "  The  first  canonization  made  by 
papal  authority  was  that  of  St  Udalricus,  in  993.  Before  this  time,  that  is,  diuing 
the  nine  first  centuries,  it  was  settled  that  all  bishops  had  an  equal  power  in  regard 
to  the  canonization  of  saints ;  but  the  authority  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  canonizations,  having  much  increased,  people  had  recom'se  to  the  see  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  give  a  greater  solemnity  to  the  afifair.  Hence  we  find  that  Alexander  IIL 
issued  out  a  decree,  declaring  that  the  canonization  of  saints  was  one  of  those  higher 
causes  reserved  to  the  apostolic  see  alone.  Boniface  pretended  the  same  thing ;  and 
Urban  VIIL  strictiy  forbade  any  reverence  or  worship  to  be  given  to  those  who  died 
even  in  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  before  they  had  been  beatified  or  canonized  by  the 
church  of  Rome." — fferutuU, 

CANTERBURY.  The  Durovemum  of  the  Romans,  and  capital  of  Ethelbert  king  of 
Kent,  who  reigned  a.d.  560.  Its  early  cathedral  was  erected  during  the  Heptarchy, 
and  was  several  times  burnt,  and  rebuilt  It  was  once  famous  for  the  shrine  of 
Becket  (see  Behcet),  and  within  it  are  interred  Henry  lY.  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  The  present  cathedral  is  a  revival  of  that  begun  by  archbishop  Lanfrana 
During  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  the  usurper  Cromwell  made  it  a  stable  for  his 
dragoons.  St  Martin's  church  here  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  erection  for  Christian 
wonship  in  Britain ;  but  this  is  doubted.  The  riot  at  Boughton,  near  Canterbury, 
produced  by  a  fimatic  called  Thom,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
occurred  May  31, 1888.    See  Thomites. 

CANTERBURY,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  of.  This  see  was  settied  by  St  Austin,  who  preached 
the  gospel  in  England  a.d.  596,  and  converted  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  The  king^ 
animated  with  zeal  for  his  new  religion,  bestowed  great  fiivours  upon  Austin,  who 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Ethelbert's  dominions.  The  church  was  made 
a  cathedral,  and  consecrated  to  Christ  At  one  period  it  was  called  St  Thomas, 
from  Thomas  A  Becket,  murdered  at  its  altar,  December,  1171.  The  archbishop  is 
primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  England,  and  is  the  first  peer  in  the  realm,  having 
precedency  of  idl  officers  of  state,  and  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royaL  Canterbury 
had  formerly  jurisdiction  over  Ireland,  and  the  archbishop  was  styled  a  patriarch. 
This  see  hath  yielded  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  18  saints  and  9  cardinals ;  and  to  the 
civil  state  of  England,  12  lord  chancellors  and  4  lord  treasurers.  St.  Austin  was  the 
first  bi^op,  596.  The  see  was  made  superior  to  York,  1073.  See  York.  The 
revenue  is  ^ued  in  the  king's  books  at  2816^  17«.  9(2. — Beatson. 

CANTHARIDES.  A  venomous  kind  of  insects  which,  when  dried  and  pulverised,  are 
used  principally  to  raise  blisters.  They  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  are  commonly  foimd 
in  Spain,  hence  they  are  caJled,  also,  Spanish  flies.  They  were  first  introduced  into 
medical  practice  by  Aretsras,  a  phyBician  of  Cappadocia»  about  50  B.C. — FreincPt 
ffiatory  of  Phytic 

CANTON.  The  only  city  in  China  with  which  Europeans  have  been  allowed  up  to  the 
present  time  to  trade.  Merchants  first  arrived  here  for  this  purpose  in  1517. 
Nearly  every  nation  has  a  factory  at  Canton,  but  that  of  England  surpasses  all  others 
in  elegance  and  extent  Various  particulars  relating  to  this  city  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Chi/na.  In  1822,  a  fire  destroyed  15,000  houses  at  Canton ;  and  an 
inundation  swept  away  10,000  houses  and  more  than  1000  persons,  in  October,  1888. 
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CAOUTCHOUC,  or  INDIAN  RUBBER,  is  an  elastic  resmoua  sabstanoe  that  exudes  by 
incisioxis  from  two  plants  that  grow  in  Cayenne,  Quito,  and  the  BiasilS}  called  ffcevia 
caotUchouc  and  Siphima  eUuUca,  and  vulgarly  called  .qrringe  trees.  It  ^ms  first  brought 
to  Europe  from  South  America^  about  1733.  It  has  latterly  been  in  domestic  use  for 
Tarious  purposes,  and  preparations  of  it  have  been  introduced  into  our  manufactures ; 
among  others,  book-binding  and  clothing.     See  India  RiMer, 

CAP.  The  Romans  went  for  many  ages  without  regular  covering  for  the  head,  and  hence 
the  heads  of  all  the  ancient  statues  appear  bwe^  But  at  one  period  the  cap  was 
a  symbol  of  liberty,  and  when  the  Romans  gave  it  to  their  slaves,  it  entitled  them  to 
freedouL  The  cap  was  sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of  infJEony,  and  in  Italy  the  Jews 
were  distinguished  by  a  yellow  cap,  and  in  France  those  who  had  been  bankrupts 
were  for  ever  after  obliged  to  wear  a  green  cap.  The  general  use  of  caps  and  hats  is 
referred  to  the  year  1449.  They  were  worn  at  the  entry  of  Charles  YII.  into  Rouen, 
from  which  time  they  took  the  place  of  chaperons  or  hoods.  The  velvet  cap  was 
called  mortier;  the  wool  cap,  bonnet.  The  clerical  or  university  square  cfl^  was 
invented  by  Patrouillet.    See  Capper, 

CAPE  BRETON.  Discovered  by  the  English  in  1584.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1632,  but  was  afterwards  restored ;  and  again  taken  in  1745,  and  re-taken  in  1748. 
It  was  finally  possessed  by  the  English,  when  the  garrison  and  marines,  consisting  of 
5600  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  eleven  ships  of  the  French  navy  were 
captured  or  destroyed,  1758.    Ceded  to  England  at  the  peace  of  1768. 

CAP&COAST  CASTLR  SeUled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1610;  but  it  soon  feU  to  the 
Dutch.  It  was  demolished  bv  admiral  Holmes  in  1661.  All  the  Britiidi  settlements, 
&ctories,  and  shipping  along  the  coast  were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  de  Ruyter, 
in  1665.    This  Cape  was  oonfirmed  to  the  English  by  Uie  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPK  The  geographical  and  commercial  centre  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diac,  in  1486,  and  was  originally  called  the  "  Cape 
of  Tempests,*  and  was  also  named  the  **  Lion  of  the  Sea,"  and  the  "  Head  of  Africa." 
The  name  was  changed  by  John  IL,  king  of  Portugal,  who  augured  f&vourably  of 
future  discoveries  from  Diaz  having  reach^  the  extremity  of  Africa.  The  Cape  was 
doubled,  and  the  passage  to  India  was  discovered  by  Yasco  de  Qama,  Nov.  20, 1497. 
Planted  by  the  Dutch,  1651.  Taken  by  the  English,  under  admiral  Elphinstone  and 
general  Clarke,  Sept  16, 1795,  and  restored  at  the  peace  in  1802.  Again  taken  by  sir 
David  Baird  and  sir  Home  Popham,  Jan.  8,  1806 ;  and  finally  ceded  to  England  in 
1814.  Emigrants  began  to  arrive  here  from  ^tain  in  March,  1820.  The  Caffres  have 
made  several  irruptions  on  the  British  settlements  at  the  Cape ;  they  committed 
dreadful  ravages  at  Qrahamstown,  in  Oct.  1834.  Severe  action  between  them  and  sir 
Harry  Smith,  the  governor,  Aug.  29,  1848.  Resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
attempt  to  make  the  Cape  a  penal  colony,  commences  May  19, 1849.  The  project  ic^  in 
consequence,  abandoned. 

CAPE  DE  VERD  ISLANDa  These  islands  (a  cluster  so  called  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
near  the  cape  of  the  same  name)  were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Gorgades ;  bat  were  not  visited  by  the  modems  tiU  discovered  by  Antonio  de  Noli,  a 
Genoese  navigator  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  A.D.  1446.  The  Portuguese  have 
possessed  them  ever  since  their  discovery. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  BATTLES  of.  Admiral  Rooke,  with  twenty  ships  of  war,  and 
the  Turkey  fleet  under  his  convoy,  was  attacked  by  admiral  Toiurille,  with  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  twelve  English  and  Dutch  men- 
of-war,  and  eighty  merchantmen,  were  ci^tured  or  destroyed  by  the  French,  June  16, 
1693.  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  the 
British  navy.  Sir  John  Jervis,  being  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail,  gave  battle  to  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  off  this  Cape, 
and  signally  defeated  the  enemy,  nearly  double  in  strength,  taking  four  ships,  and 
destroying  several  others,  Feb.  14, 1797.  For  this  victory  Sir  John  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage,  by  the  title  of  earl  St.  Vincent 

CAPET,  HOUSE  of.  The  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France.  Hugo  Capet,  count  of  Paris 
and  Orleans,  the  first  of  this  race  (which  was  called  from  hun  Capetians  and  Cap^ 
Tigians),  seised  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  called  the  Indolent,  who  reigned 
but  one  ^ear ;  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  ndsoned  by  his  queen,  who  did  not  love 
him.  ius  undo  should  by  right  have  suooeeaed  hinL  Thus  ended  the  Carlovingian 
rac^  which  lasted  236  yeazs.    Hugo  was  a  man  renowned  for  his  military  valour  and 
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public  virtues ;  A.D.  987. — HeMwU,  The  first  line  of  the  house  of  Capet  expired  with 
Charles  IV.,  the  Handsome^  in  1828,  when  the  branch  of  Yalois  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  person  of  Philip  Y  L — Idem, 

CAPITOL.  The  principal  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  in  which  a  temple  was  built  to 
Jupiter,  thence  called /ujnter  CapUoUntu.  The  foundation  laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
616  B.O.  The  Roman  Consuls  made  laige  donations  to  this  temple,  and  the  emperor 
Augustus  bestowed  2000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  of  which  precious  metal  the  roof  wad 
composed,  whilst  its  thresholds  were  of  brass,  and  its  interior  was  decorated  with 
shields  of  solid  silver.  Destroyed  by  lightning  188  B.a;  by  fire,  a.d.  70.  The 
Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  a.d.  86. 

CAPPADOCIA.  This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Phamaces,  744  ao.  The  successors  of 
Phamaces  are  almost  wholly  unknown,  until  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
after  whose  death  Eumenes,  by  defeating  Ariarathes  U.,  became  king  of  Cappadoda. 
The  people  are  described  as  being  addicted  to  every  vice  that  man  is  capable  of 
committing. 


PbamAoes  is  deeUred  king .  .  b.c.  744 

[His  snooessors  are  unknown  for  nearly 
three  centuries.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

Beign  of  Arlmrathes  I.     .       .       •  .  982 

Perdlocas  takes  Cappadoda,  and  Aiiarar 

thes  is  eraeifled 822 

Defeat  of  the  Parthlans 217 

Irraptlon  of  the  Trocml  ....  164 
Mithridates,  somamed  PhUopator,  ascends 

the  throne     .......  182 

Orophemes  dethrones  Fhllopator  .  .  161 
Attains  assists  Fhllopator,  and  Orophemes 

is  dethroned 164 

Fhllopator  Joins  the  Romans  against  Arls- 

tonious,  and  perishes  in  battle  .  168 

His  queen  Laodloe,  desirous  of  usurping 


the  throne,  poisons  five  of  her  own  chil- 
dren; the  sixth  and  only  remaining  diUd 
Is  saved,  and  the  queen  put  to  death  b.c.  168 
This  young  prince  reigns  as  Ariarathes 

Vn ,    .168 

Gordins  assassinates  Ariarathes  YII.  .  97 
Ariarathes  VIII.  assassinated  ...  96 
Cappadoda  declared  a  tnt  ooaotrj  ly  the 

senate  of  Home  .    .    96 

The  people  elect  a  new  king,  Ariobarsanes 

His  son,  Ariobarsanes  II.,  reigns  .  •  .  66 
He  is  dethroned  by  Mare  Antony  .    88 

Arehelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadoda, 
dies,  and  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the 
Roman  empire      t       .       •       •      aj).    17 


The  Cappadocians  worshipped  the  Sun,  under  the  emblem  of  JHre;  and  had,  besides, 
temples  erected  to  most  of  the  deities  of  Greece,  as  JvpUer,  Apollo,  Diana,  and  BeUontL 
Of  thebe  temples,  that  of  Comana  was  the  most  superb  and  celebrated.  It  was 
dedicated  to  ViaoM,  Tcmrica,  under  the  name  of  Bellona.  The  high-priest,  who  was 
always  chosen  from  the  royal  fiunily,  had  upwards  of  6000  persons  under  his  command, 
and  possessed  so  absolute  a  power^  that  he  often  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
sovereign. 

CAPPER,  or  HATTER  A  statute  was  passed  that  none  should  sell  any  hat  above  20d 
,nor  cap  above  2t,  Sd.,  5  Henry  VIL,  1489.  Caps  were  first  worn  at  the  entry  of 
Charles  VII.  into  Rouen,  1449.  A  law  was  enacted  that  every  person  above  seven 
years  of  age  should  wear  on  Stmdays  and  holidays  a  cap  of  wool,  knit,  made,  thickened, 
and  dressed  in  England  by  some  of  the  trade  of  cappers,  under  the  forfeiture  of  three 
farthings  for  everr  da/s  neglect,  1671.  From  this  law  the  following  penons  were 
excepts. :  maids,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  and  every  lord,  knight,  and  gentleman,  of 
twenty  marks  of  land,  and  their  heirs,  and  such  as  had  borne  office  of  worship,  in  any 
city,  town,  or  place,  and  the  warden  of  the  London  companies.    See  Cap. 

CAPRI.  The  CapresB  of  the  Romans,  and  memorable  as  the  residence  of  Tiberius,  and 
for  the  debaucheries  he  committed  in  this  once  delightful  retreat,  during  the  seven 
last  years  of  his  life  :  it  was  embellished  by  him  with  a  sumptuous  palace  and  most 
magnificent  works.  The  emperor  Augustus  had  also  made  Capn  his  residence. 
Capri  was  taken  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  April  22, 1806. 

CAPUCHIK  FRIARS.  A  sort  of  Frandscans  to  whom  this  name  was  given  from  their 
wearing  a  great  Capuckon,  or  cowl,  which  is  an  odd  kind  of  cap,  or  hood,  sewn  to 
their  habit,  and  hanging  down  upon  their  backs.  The  Capuchins  were  founded  bv 
Matthew  Baschi,  abmit  a.d.  1525.  Although  the  rigours  of  this  order  have  abated, 
still  the  brethren  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  poverty  and  privations. — Athe, 

<CAR,  The.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Erichthonius  of  Athens^  about  1486  B.a  The 
covered  cars  {cvhtum  arcuoHj  were  in  use  amons  the  Roman&  Triumphal  cars  were 
introduced  by  Romulus,  according  to  some ;  and  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  according  to 
others.  The  Roman  car  was  a  stately  chariot  formed  like  a  throne,  vol  which  the 
victor  rode  in  triumph.    . 
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CABACCAa  One  of  the  early  Spenish  disooTeries  by  Columbus,  a.d.  1498.  After 
many  unsucceeriul  attempts  to  settle  it  by  missionariee,  it  was  at  last  reduced  by 
force  of  armsy  and  assigned  in  property  to  the  Welseriy  a  Gterman  mercantile  house, 
by  Charles  Y.,  but,  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  their  administration,  they  were  dispos- 
sessed in  1550,  and  a  supreme  goyemor  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  proyinoe 
declared  its  independence  of  Spain,  May  9, 1810.  In  1812  it  was  visited  by  a  violent 
convulsion  of  nature ;  thousands  of  human  beings  were  lost ;  rocks  and  mountains 
split,  and  rolled  into  valleys ;  the  riven  were  bliu^kened,  or  their  courses  changed ; 
and  many  towns  swallowed  up  and  totally  destroyed. 

CARBONARI.  A  dangerous  and  powerful  society  in  Italy,  a  substitute  for  freemasonry, 
which  committed  the  most  dreadful  outrages^  and  spread  terror  in  several  states ; 
they  were  suppressed,  however,  by  the  Austrian  government  in  Sept.  1820,  previously 
to  which  year  their  numbers  and  power  had  grown  to  their  greatest  height;  in  1819 
they  were  most  formidable. 

£ARBONIC  ACID  GAS.  This  is  a  product  of  fermentation,  and  being  heavier  than  air, 
it  lies  over  all  fermentive  processes,  puts  out  a  candle,  and  produces  suffocation. 
Carbonate  of  soda  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  of 
soda ;  and  it  becomes  a  hard  solid  mass.  Newton  considered  flame  a  red-hot  smoke, 
but  modem  science  regards  it  as  the  place  where  oxygen  unites  with  hydrogen  and 
carbon ;  and  the  diminution  of  volumes  transfers  an  atomic  excitement  to  the  carbon 
which  radiates  or  protrudes  light,  the  fixation  of  the  gases  causing  the  heat  as  long  as 
the  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

CARDINALS.  Ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  are  properly  the 
council  of  the  pope,  and  constitute  the  conclave  or  sacred  college.  At  first  they 
were  only  the  prindpai  priests,  or  incumbents  of  the  parishes  in  Rome.  On  this 
footing  they  continued  till  the  eleventh  century.  They  did  not  acquire  the  exclusive 
power  ?of  electing  the  popes  till  a.d.  1160.  They  first  wore  the  red  hat  to  remind 
them  that  they  ought  to  shed  their  blood,  if  required,  for  religion,  and  were  declared 
princes  of  the  church,  by  Innocent  IV.,  1243.  Pftul  IL  gave  the  scarlet  habit,  1464 : 
and  Urban  VIII.  the  title  of  Eminence  in  1680 ;  some  say,  in  1628. — Du  Oatnge, 

CARDS.  Their  invention  is  referred  to  the  Romans;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
they  were  invented  in  France  about  the  year  1890,  to  amuse  Charles  VI.  during  the 
intervals  of  a  melancholy  disorder,  which  in  the  end  brought  him  to  his  grave. — 
Meteray,  Hut,  de  France.  The  universal  adoption  of  an  amusement  which  was 
invented  for  a  fool,  is  no  very  fiEivourable  specimen  of  wisdom. — Malkin.  Cards  are 
of  Spanish,  not  of  French  origin. — JOkunet  BarrmgUm,  Piquet  and  all  the  early 
games  are  French.  Cards  first  taxed  in  England,  1756.  428,000  packs  were  stamped 
in  1775,  and  986,000  in  1800.  In  1825,  the  duty  being  then  2*.  6d.  per  pack,  less 
than  150,000  packs  were  stamped;  but  in  1827  the  stamp  duty  was  reduced  to  1«., 
and  310,854  packs  paid  duty  in  1830.  Duty  was  paid  on  239,200  packs,  in  the  year 
ending  5th  Jan.  1840 ;  and  on  near  300,000,  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1850. — Pari,  ReporU, 

CARICATURES  originated,  it  is  said,  with  Bufiilmaco,  an  Italian  painter :  he  first  put 
labels  to  the  mouths  of  Mb  figures  with  sentences,  since  followed  by  bad  masters,  but 
more  particularly  in  caricatuie  engravings,  about  1330. — De  Piles.  A  new  and  much 
improved  style  of  caricatures  has  latterly  set  in ;  and  the  productions  in  this  way  of 
a  clever  but  concealed  artist,  using  th^  initials  H.  B.,  are  poUtical  satires  of  considerable 
humour  and  merit 

CARISBROOK  CASTLE.  Supposed  to  have  been  a  fortress,  even  under  the  Britons 
and  Romans,  but  the  earliest  historic  notice  of  it  refera  to  the  year  a.d.  530,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Cerdic,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  Its  subsequent 
Norman  character  has  been  ascribed  to  William  Fitz-Osbome,  earl  of  Herefoixi,  in 
William  L's  time.  Much  interest  has  been  attached  to  this  castle  from  its  having 
been  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  Charles  I.  immediately  before  his  trial  and  death. 
That  part  of  the  castle  in  which  the  king  lay,  is  much  decayed,  but  the  window  can 
be  shown  through  which  the  royal  captive  endeavoured  to  escape.  Here  died  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  aged  fifteen,  too  probably  of  a  broken  heart,  Sept.  8, 1650. 

CARLISLE.  The  frontier  town  and  key  of  England,  wherein  for  many  ages  a  strong 
garrison  was  kept.  Just  below  ihJB  town  the  famous  Picts*  wall  began,  which  crossed 
the  whole  island  to  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  and  here  also  ended  the  great  Roman 
highway.  The  great  church,  cali^  St.  Mary's,  is  a  venerable  old  pile ;  a  great  part  of 
it  was  built  by  St  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  held  this  county,  together  vith 
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Westmorland  and  Northumberland,  in  vassalage  from  the  croim  of  England ;  it  baa  also 
another  church  called  Cuthberf  s.  The  castle,  founded  in  1092  by  William  IL,  waa 
made  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  1668.  Taken  by  the 
parliament  forces  in  1645,  and  by  the  pretender  in  1745. 

CARLISLE,  SEE  of.  Erected  by  Heniy  L  in  1138,  and  made  Bufi&rigant  to  York.  The 
cathedrsd  had  been  founded  a  short  time  previously,  by  Walter,  deputy  in  these  parts 
for  William  Rufus.  The  church  was  almost  ruined  by  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers,  and 
has  never  recovered  its  former  great  beauty,  although  repaired  after  the  Restoration. 
This  see  has  given  to  the  civil  state  one  lord  chancellor  and  two  lord  treasurers:  it  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  530^.  U.  lid, per  amnwn, 

CARLOW.  The  celebrated  castle  here  was  erected  by  king  John.  It  surrendered  after 
a  desperate  siege  to  Rory  Oge  CMoore,  in  1577.  Again  to  the  parliamentary  forces, 
in  1650.  In  a  recent  attempt  to  new-model  this  venerable  pile,  its  foundations  were 
BO  sapped,  that  the  whole  fiibric  gave  way,  and  it  now  constitutes  a  heap  of  indiscri- 
minate ruins.  Battle  here  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  the  latter 
routed.  May  27, 1798. 

CARLSBAD,  CONGRESS  or,  on  the  affiiirs  of  Europe.  The  popular  i^irit  of  emancipar 
tion  that  prevailed  in  many  of  the  states  of  Europe  against  despotic  government  led 
to  this  congress,  in  which  various  resolutions  were  come  to,  denouncing  the  press  and 
liberal  opinions,  and  in  which  the  great  continental  powers  decreed  measures  to 
repress  ^e  rage  for  limited  monarchies  and  free  institutions,  Aug.  1, 1819. 

CARMELITES,  or  WHITE  FRIARS,  named  from  Mount  Carmel,  and  one  of  the  four 
orders  of  mendicants,  distinguished  by  austere  rules,  appeared  in  1141.  The  order 
settled  in  France  in  1252. — HenavU.  Their  rigour  was  moderated  about  1540.  They 
claim  their  descent  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  Elijah,  Elisha,  ftc.  See 
Motheim*9  EccU*.  Bist,  Mount  Carmel  has  a  monastery,  and  the  valley  of  Sharon  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  mount,  which  is  2000  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  flatted  cone,  with 
■teep  and  barren  sides  :  it  is  often  referred  to  in  Jewish  histories. 

"  See  spicy  clouds  fWnn  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Cannel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies." — Ibpe. 

CARNATIC.  This  country  of  Southern  Hindostan,  and  which  extends  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Coromandel,  lb  now  under  the  control  of  British  power.  Hyder  Ali  entered 
the  Camatic  with  80,000  troops,  and  was  defeated  by  the  British  under  sir  Eyre  Coote, 
July  1,  and  Aug.  27, 1781 ;  and  decisively  overthrown  June  2,  1782.  The  Camatic 
was  overrun  by  Tippoo  in  1790.  The  British  have  assumed  entire  authority  over  the 
Camatic  since  1801.    See  India, 

CARNATION.  This  beautifrd  flower  in  several  of  its  varieties,  together  with  the  gilly- 
flower, the  Provence  rose,  and  a  few  others,  were  first  planted  in  England  by  the 
Flemings,  about  1667. — Stowe,  The  carnation  was  so  called  from  the  original  species 
being  of  a  flesh-colour,  and  the  term  is  applied  by  (teinters  to  those  parts  of  the  human 
body  that  have  no  drapeiy.    See  article  Flowers. 

CARNEIAN  GAMES.  These  games  were  observed  in  most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  but 
more  particulariy  at  Sparta,  where  they  were  instituted  about  675  B.a  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  sumamed  Cameus.  The  festival  lasted  nine  daysi,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  living  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

CARNIVAL.  {Camwale,  Italian.)  A  well-known  festival  time  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  observed  in  Italy,  particularly  at  Venice ;  it  begins  at  Twelfth-day,  and  holds 
till  Shrove-tide  or  beginning  of  Lent.  This  is  a  season  of  mirth,  feasting,  rejoicing; 
and  indulgence ;  and  numbers  visit  Italy  during  its  c<xitinuance.  The  carnival  grew 
into  its  later  festivities,  from  a  merely  religious  festival,  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy. 

CAROLINA.  Discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1500.  A  body  of  English,  amounting  to 
about  850  persons,  landed  and  settled  here  in  1667 ;  and  Carolina  was  granted  to  lord 
Berkeley  and  others  a  few  years  afterwards.  See  United  StcUet.  The  Caroline  Islands 
were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1686. 

CARP.  The  esteemed  fresh  water  or  pond  fish.  In  the  palate  of  the  carp  is  sometimes 
found  a  stone  of  a  triangular  form. — Pardon,  The  carp  was  first  broxight  to  these 
countries  about  a.d.  1525. — Itaak  Walton.  A  large  pond,  in  the  village  of  BUmer, 
near  Lewesi,  is  said  to  have  received  the  first  carp  imported  into  England  from 
Normandy  by  the  monks  of  a  monastery  in  the  vicinity,  subordinate  to  the  great 
priory  of  Southover,  in  the  ooimty  of  Sussex. — Lewis, 
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CABPETS.  They  were  in  use,  at  least  in  some  kind,  as  early  as  Uie  days  of  Amos,  about 
800  B.a — Amm  ii  8.  Carpets  were  spread  on  the  ground  on  which  persons  sat  who 
dwelt  in  tents ;  but  when  first  used  in  houses,  even  in  the  East,  we  have  no  record. 
In  the  12th  century  carpets  were  articles  of  luxury ;  and  in  England,  it  is  mentioned  as 
an  instance  of  Becket's  splendid  style  of  living,  that  his  sumptuous  apartments  were 
every  day  in  winter  strewn  with  clean  straw  or  hay ;  about  ▲.d.  1160.  The  manu&cture 
of  woollen  carpets  was  introduced  into  France  from  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
between  1589  and  1610.  Some  artisans  who  had  quitted  France  in  disgust  came  to 
England,  and  established  the  carpet  manufacture,  about  1760.  With  us,  as  with  most 
nations,  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets,  especially  the  former,  are  most  prized.  Our 
fEunous  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  Kidderminster  manufacture  is  the  growUi  of  the  last 
hundred  years. 

CABBIAGES.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Erichthonius  of  Athens,  who  pro- 
duced the  first  chariot  about  1486  B.c.  Carriages  were  known  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Heniy  XL,  a.d.  1547 ;  but  they  were  of  very  rude  construction,  and  rare. 
They  seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  in  1555 ;  but  not  the  art  of  making  them. 
Close  carriages  of  good  workmanship  began  to  be  used  by  persons  of  the  highest 
quality  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  IV.  had  one,  but  without 
straps  or  springs.  Their  construction  was  various :  they  were  first  made  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  then  called  whirlicotes.  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  1619,  drove  six  horses;  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  rivalry,  drove 
eight  They  were  first  let  for  hire  in  Paiis^  in  1650,  at  the  Hotel  Fiacre ;  and  hence 
the  name, /acre.    See  Coac/iea, 

CABBICKFERaua  The  celebrated  castle  of  this  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Hugh  de  La^*  in  1178.  The  town  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Schomberg, 
Aug.  28, 1689.  William  IIL  landed  here,  June  14, 1690,  to  reduce  the  adherents  of 
James  U.  Memorable  expedition  of  the  French  admiral  Thurot,  when  the  castle 
surrendered  to  his  force  of  1000  men,  1760.    See  Thurofs  Invasion  of  Irdand, 

CABBON  mON-WOBES.  They  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  Stirling- 
shire, and  form  the  largest  foundry  in  existence,  established  in  1760.  The  works 
employ  about  1600  men,  and  occupy  above  100  acres  of  land  in  reservoirs,  pools  for 
water,  and  dams  built  about  two  miles  above  the  works ;  the  streams,  after  turning 
18  large  wheels,  fall  into  the  tide  navigation,  which  conveys  their  castings  into  the 
sea.  Here  are  made  the  pieces  of  ordnance  called  carronades,  so  named  from  this 
foundry — ^first  made  in  1776.    See  Cannon, 

CABBOTS.  These,  among  other  edible  roots,  were  imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders. 
It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  after  the  year  1540, 
that  they  were  produced  in  England.  Originally,  or  when  first  brought  to  England, 
this  esculent  was  of  a  much  more  diminutive  size  than  now ;  the  carrot  has  much 
improved  both  in  growth  and  flavour  under  English  cidture. — Mortimer,  See 
Cfardenimg. 

CABTESIAN  DOCTBINES.  Their  author  was  Ben6  des  Cartes,  the  French  philo- 
sopher, who  promulgated  them  in  1647.  He  was  an  original  thinker :  his  metaphy- 
sioal  principle,  **  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke ;  and  his  physical 
principle,  that  ''nothing  exists  but  substance,'*  is  disproved  by  the  Newtonian 
philosophy.  His  celebrated  system  abounds  in  great  singularities  and  originalities ; 
out  a  spirit  of  independent  tiiought  prevails  throughout  it,  and  has  contributed  to 
excite  the  same  spirit  in  others.  Des  Cartes  was  the  most  distinguished  philoeopher 
of  his  time  and  countiy. — Dufrtancy. 

CABTHAGR  Founded  by  Dido,  or  Eliaea,  sister  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  869  B.O. 
She  fled  from  that  tynnt,  who  had  killed  her  husband,  and  took  refuge  in  Africa. 
Carthage  became  so  powerful  as  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Bome, 
which  occasioned  the  Punic  wars,  and  the  total  demolition  of  that  city.  Taken  by 
Scipio,  and  burned  to  the  ground,  146  B.a,  when  the  flames  raged  during  seventeen 
days,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  them,  rather  than  survive  the  sub- 
jection of  their  country.  The  Boman  senate  ordered  the  walls  to  be  razed,  that  no 
trace  might  remain  of  this  once  powerful  republic — EuMbiui, 
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CARTHAGE,  e(mtvMted, 

Their  defeat  Ij  Tlmoleon  .       .       .  b.o.  840 
They  are  defeated  bT  Agathodei^  and  im- 
molate their  children   on  the  altar  of 
Satam,  thereby  to  propitiate  tlie  gods     .  810 
The  first  Punio  war  begins  .    .  904 

The  Carthaginians  defeated  hj  the  Romans 

in  a  navel  engagement    ....  SOO 
Xantippus  defeats  Regnlns     .       ...  866 

Eegulus  put  to  death 266 

Asdmbaf  defeated  bvMetellus  .    .  861 

Bomans  defeated  before  Lilybnom  .  880 

End  of  the  first  Pnnic  war  .       .    .  241 
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can  meroenarles 241 

Bamilcar  Baroas  is  sent  into  Spain;  he 
takes  with  him  his  son,  the  fi&mons 
Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
haying  first  made  him  swear  an  eternal 
enmity  to  the  Romans  .  .  .  .  287 
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The  second  Panic  war  begins     .  .  218 

First  mat  victory  of  Hannibal  .  .  .  217 
Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps,  and  enters  Italy 

with  100,000  men 217 

Great  battle  of  Gannie  {whieh  tee)  .  •  .  216 
New  Carthage  taken  by  Pub.  Scipio  .  .  210 
Asdmbal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  defeated 

and  slain  in  Italy 207 

The  Carthaginians  expelled  Sp^n  .  200 
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Great  battle  of  Zama  {fohieh  «es)  .  .  .  209 
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Punic  war .......  201 

The  third  Ponie  war  begins   .       .       .    .  148 

Destruction  of  Carthage,  which  is  burned 

to  the  ground 146 


The  CarthaginiaiiB  bore  the  character  of  a  fidthlees  and  treacherous  people,  bo  that 
the  term  Punic  faith  beo&me  proverbial  They  were  superstitioiis,  and  offered  human 
victims  to  appease  the  gods  in  times  of  public  calamity :  these  sacrifices  were  usually 
their  own  children ;  and  when  they  had  none,  they  purchased  infants  for  the  purpose, 
and  obliged  their  unnatural  mothers  to  present  them,  unmoved  by  their  cries  and 
agonies,  to  their  burning  idoL*  Their  usual  mode  of  executing  criminals  was  by 
crucifixion,  to  which  they  frequently  added  most  aggravated  circumstances  of  torture. 
CARTHAGENA,  or  New  Carthage,  in  Spain.  Built  by  Asdmbal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  227  B.c.  From  here  Hannibal  set  out  in  his  memorable  march  to  invade 
Italy,  crossing  the  Alps,  217  B.O.  This  dty  was  taken  by  a  British  force  under  sir 
John  Leake  in  1706,  but  it  was  retaken  soon  afterwards  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
Carthagena,  in  Columbia,  was  taken  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  1584.  It  was  pillaged 
by  the  French  of  1,200,0002.,  in  1697 ;  and  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Vernon  in 
1740-1,  but  he  was  obliged,  though  he  took  the  forts,  to  raise  the  siege. 

CARTHUSIANS.  A  religious  order  founded  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  who  retired  from 
the  converse  of  the  world,  in  1084,  to  Chartreuse,  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphin^. 
Their  rules  were  formed  by  Basil  VIL,  general  of  the  order,  and  were  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  austerity.  The  monks  could  not  leave  their  cells,  nor  speak, 
without  express  leave ;  and  their  clothing  was  two  hair  cloths,  two  cowls,  two  pair 
of  hose,  and  a  doak,  all  coarse.  The  general  takes  the  title  of  prior  of  the  Chartreuse, 
the  principal  monastery,  from  which  the  order  is  named. — AvberH ;  Mirai  Origine» 
Carthtu.  A  Carthusian  monastery  (among  others  in  England)  was  founded  by  sir 
William  Manny,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  on  the  site  of  the  Charter-house, 
London.  The  monks  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  when  their  convent  and  pos- 
sessions were  seized  by  Henry  VIIL  See  Ohcvrter-house.  The  Carthusian  powder,  so 
called  because  it  was  first  administered  by  a  Carthusian  friar,  father  Simon,  at 
Chartreuse,  was  first  compounded  about  1715. 

CABTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL.  They  were  designed  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican 
under  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  about  1510  to  1515.  The  seven  of  them  that  are  pre- 
served were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  Rubens  for  Charles  L  of  England,  for  Hampton- 
court  palace,  in  1629.  These  matchless  works  represent — 1,  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes ;  2,  the  Charge  to  Peter ;  8,  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame  at  the  gate 
of  the  Temple;  4,  the  Death  of  Ananias;  5,  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with 
Blindness;  6,  the  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  by  the  people  of  Lystra;  7,  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens. 

CARVING.  We  have  scriptural  authority  for  its  early  introduction.  Bee  Exodus,  xxxi 
The  art  of  carving  is  first  mentioned  in  profane  histoiy,  772  B.O.  and  is  referred  to 

•  The  C&rthagini&ns  had  two  principal  deities,  whom  they  honoured  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  The 
first  was  the  Celestial  Goddeu,  Iii  other  words,  the  Moon.  The  second  Moloch,  or  ^Stzlurn,  to  whom  their 
in&nts  were  sacrificed.  This  idol  was  contrived  with  a  hollow  body,  in  which  a  fire  was  kindled,  with 
arms  and  hands  bent  in  a  position  for  receiving  the  devoted  victim.  Into  these  hands,  while  the  idol  was 
of  a  glowing  heat,  the  unhappy  child  was  placed,  and,  in  the  straggle  occasioned  by  the  tortnre,  it  fell 
forward,  through  a  hole  in  the  base  on  which  the  idol  sat,  into  the  fire  beneath.  These  sacrifices  were  not 
always  confined  to  children ;  the  Carthaginian  generals,  when  the  event  of  a  battle  seemed  likely  to  be 
against  them,  made  no  scruple  to  oflRsr  their  soldien  and  prisoners  to  this  destruetlve  superstition. 
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the  Sgyptiana.  It  was  fint  in  wood,  nezfc  in  stone,  «nd  afterwaids  in  marble  and 
bnaa.  Dipcenos  and  Senilis  were  eminent  carvers  and  sculptors^  and  opened  a  school 
of  statuary,  568  B.a — PUMjf.    See  article  Seulp^wrtM, 

CASH-PATMENTS.  The  Bank,  by  an  order  of  conncil,  stopped  its  payments  in  cash, 
Feb.  27,  1797 ;  and  the  Bank-restriction  bill  passed  immediately  afterwards.  Pre- 
▼iously  to  this  measure,  many  private  banks  had  been  ruined  by  the  demand  upon 
them  for  gold,  the  country  being  considerably  drained  of  the  precious  metals,  wMch 
found  their  way  to  France  and  other  states  with  whom  we  were  at  war.  Notes  of 
one  and  two  pounds  were  issued  March  7, 1797.  Partial  return  to  cash-payments,  - 
Septb  22, 1817,  when  notes,  which  had  been  issued  previously  to  January  1  in  that 
year,  were  paid  in  gold.  The  restriction  was  taken  off  soon  afterwarda^  and  cash- 
payments  resumed. 

CASHEL,  SEE  of.  Cormac,  king  and  bishop  of  Cashel,  is  reputed  to  be  either  the 
founder  or  the  restorer  of  the  cathedral ;  and  until  his  time,  a.d.  901,  there  are  but 
few  traces  of  the  bishops  of  this  see.  In  1152,  bishop  Donat  O'Lanex^gan  was  invested 
with  the  palL  See  PalUmn,  Cashel  was  valued  in  the  king^s  books,  by  an  extent 
returned  29  Henry  YIIL,  at  66Z.  13*.  id,  Irish  money.  1^  the  Church  Temporalities' 
act,  3  &  4  WilL  IT.  1833,  this  see  has  ceased  to  be  anjuepiscopal ;  and  the  see  of 
Waterford  and  Lismoro  has  been  united  to  it 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS.  The  district  from  whence  come  these  costly  shawk  is  described 
as  being  ''  the  happy  valley,  and  a  paradise  in  perpetual  spring."  The  true  Cashmere 
shawls  can  be  manufactured  of  no  other  wool  than  that  of  Thibet  They  were  first 
brought  to  England  in  1666 ;  but  they  are  well  imitated  by  the  spinning  at  Bradford, 
and  the  looms  of  Huddersfield.  Shawls  for  the  omrahs,  of  the  Thibetian  wool,  cost 
150  rupees  each,  about  the  year  1650. — Bermer. 

CASTEL  KUOYO,  BATTLE  of.  The  Russians  defeated  by  the  French  army,  Sept  29, 
1806.  Castel  Nuovo  has  several  times  suffered  under  the  dreadful  visitation  of  earth- 
quakes :  in  the  great  earthquake  which  convulsed  all  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1788,  this 
town  was  almost  obliterated.  It  is  recorded,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Castel  Nuovo,  being 
on  a  hill  at  no  great  distance,  looking  back,  saw  no  remains  of  the  town,  but  only  a 
black  smoke :  4000  persons  perished;  and  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  more  than  40,000. 

CASTIGLIONE,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  French  arms, 
under  general  Buonaparte,  against  the  main  body  of  Austrians,  commanded  by  general 
Wurmser :  the  battle  lasted  five  days  successively,  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  July, 
1796.  Buonaparte  stated  the  enem/s  loss  in  this  obstinate  conflict  at  70  field-pieces, 
all  his  caissons,  between  12,000  and  15,000  prisonersy  and  6000  killed  and  wounded. 

CASTILR  The  most  powerful  government  of  the  Qoths  was  established  here  about 
A.D.  800.  Ferdinand,  count  of  Castile,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  1020.  Ferdinand 
of  Anagon  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Christian  dominions 
in  Spain  were  imited  in  one  monarchy,  1474.  By  degrees  the  kings  of  Castile  brought 
the  whole  peninsula  subject  to  their  oontreL    See  Arragon  and  Spain. 

CASTILLON,  BATTLE  of,  in  Ghiienne ;  between  the  armies  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
and  of  Charles  YII.,  who  was  surnamed  the  Victorious,  of  France.  The  English  were 
si^ially  defeated ;  and  this  battle  put  a  period  to  the  English  dominion  in  France, 
Calais  alone  remaining  to  this  country,  July  17, 1453.  ''Th^  earl  of  Shrewsbury  vras 
killed  in  the  battle ;  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
entrenchments,  and  though  at  first  successful,  yet  his  horse  having  been  killed  by 
a  cannon-shot  end  himself  immediately  after  by  a  wound  in  the  throat,  his  forces 
yielded."— ^<ma«Zt. 

CASTLEBAR,  BATTLE  of  ;  between  a  body  of  French  troops  which  had  landed  at 
KiUftla,  assisted  by  an  insurgent  Iidsh  force,  and  the  king^s  troops :  the  latter,  after  a 
sharp  contest  were  obliged  to  retreat  Aug.  28, 1798 :  this  was  the  period  of  the 
memorable  rebellion. 

CASTLEPOLLARD.  The  fiital  afi&ay  here  between  some  peasantry  attending  a  fiiir,  and 
a  body  of  police,  when  thirteen  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  many,  more  than  twice 
that  nimiber,  were  wounded.  May  28, 1831.  The  coroner^s  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  the  chief  constablct  Blake,  and  eighteen  of  his  men ;  but  the 
grand  jury  of  tibe  county  (Westmeath)  ignored  the  bills. 

CASTLES.  Anciently  British  castles  were  tall  houses,  strongly  fortified,  and  built  on 
the  tops  of  hilliE^  with  gates  and  walls.    The  castle  of  the  i^l&Saxon  was  a  tower^ 
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keep,  either  round  or  square,  and  aaoended  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  front.  There  were 
eleven  hundred  castles  built  in  England  by  the  nobles,  by  permission  of  king  Stephen, 
A.D.  1185,  and  1154 :  most  of  these  were  demolished  by  Henry  II.,  who  deprived  the 
barons  of  such  possessions,  on  his  acoession,  in  1154. 

CATACOMBS.  The  early  depositories  of  the  dead.  The  name  first  denoted  the  tombs 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  at  Borne,  and  afterwards  the  burial-places  of  all  martyrs. 
They  were  numerous  in  Egypt ;  and  Belzoni,  in  1815  and  1818,  explored  many  cata- 
combs both  in  that  country  and  Thebes,  built  3000  years  ago  :  among  others,  a  cA^- 
d^ctuvrt  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  temple  of  Psammelachus  the  Powerful,  whose  sarco- 
phagus, formed  of  the  finest  oriental  alabaster,  exquisitely  sculptured,  he  brought  to 
En^and.  Many  other  nations  had  their  catacombs ;  there  were  some  of  great  extent 
at  Rome.  The  Parisian  catacombs  were  projected  a.d.  1777.  The  bodies  found  in  cata- 
combs, especially  those  of  Sgypt,  whi<dL  are  better  preserved,  are  called  mummies* 
See  ^6alf»«fi^. 

CATANIA,  or  CATANEA.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  Founded  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis,  753  b.o.  Ceres  had  a  temple  here,  in  which  none  but  women  were  permitted 
to  appear.  This  ancient  city  is  remarkable  for  the  dreadful  overthrows  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  at  various  times  from  its  vicinity  to  Etna,  which  has  dischaiged, 
in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of  lava  four  miles  broad  and  fifty  feet  deep,  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  in  a  day.  Catania  was  almost  totally  overthrown  by  an 
eruption  of  Etna  in  1669.  By  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  1693,  Catania  was 
nearly  swallowed  up,  and  in  a  moment  more  than  18,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  city.  An  earthquake  did  great  damage,  and  a  number  of  persons 
perished  here,  Feb.  22, 1817. 

CATAPHRTGIANS.  A  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  because  they  were  Phrygians,  who 
followed  the  errors  of  Montanus.  They  made  up  the  bread  of  the  eucharist  with  the 
blood  of  infants,  whom  they  pricked  to  death  with  needles,  and  then  looked  upon 
them  as  martyrs. — Pcurdon.  They  baptised  their  dead,  forbid  marriages,  and  mingled 
the  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  blood  of  yotmg  children. — JIarrit. 

CATAPULTiE.  Ancient  military  engines,  of  formidable  construction,  for  throwing  stones 
of  immense  weighty  darts,  and  arrows ;  invented  by  Bionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
899  B.O. — Jotephtu.  They  were  capable  of  throwing  darts,  javelins,  and  other  missiles 
of  four  and  five  yards  length. — Pardon. 

CATEAU,  PEACE  of.  Concluded  between  Heniy  II.  of  France,  and  Philip  11.  of  Spain  ; 
to  which  latter  country,  France  ceded  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  nearly  200  forts  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries,  1559.  Battle  of  CatcAU,  in  which  the  allies,  imder  the  prince 
of  Cobuig,  defeated  the  French,  whose  loss  amoimted  to  5000  killed,  and  5  pieces  of 
cannon,  March  28, 1794. 

CATECHISM.  A  short  one  was  published  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  A.D.  1552.  The 
catechism  used  by  Protestants  originally  contained  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and  Lord's  prayer ;  but  James  I.  ordered  the  bishops  to 
enlarge  it  by  adding  an  explication  of  the  sacraments,  1612.  It  was  increased  subse- 
quently by  the  doctrinal  points  of  the  established  religion. 

CATHERINE.  The  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1063.  The  order 
of  nuns  called  Catherines  was  founded  in  1373.  An  order  of  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  in  Russia^  was  founded  by  Catherine,  empress  of  Peter  the  Great,  1714.  They 
were  understood  to  be  distinguished,  as  the  name  (from  ico^i^s,  pwiu)  implied,  for 
the  chastity  and  purity  of  their  lives  and  manners. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY.  The  title  of  CathoUc  was  first  given  by  Pope  Gregoiy  HL  to 
Alphonsus  I.  of  Spain,  who  was  thereupon  sumamed  the  CcUholic;  A.D.  739. — Lioenciada. 
The  title  of  CcUholic  was  also  given  to  Ferdinand  V.,  1474.  It  was  bestowed  upon 
Ferdinand  and  his  queen  by  Iimocent  VIII.  on  account  of  their  sseal  for  the  R(M^an 
Catholic  religion,  and  their  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain. — Babbe* 
See  i^pain, 

CATHOLICS  OF  THESE  KINGDOMS.    See  article  Roman  CaihoUca. 

CATILINE'S  CONSPIRACT.  Sergius  L.  Catiline,  a  Roman  of  noble  family,  having 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  debaucheries  and  extravagance,  and  having  been 
refused  the  consulship,  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  conspired 
with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to  extirpate 
the  senate,  plunder  the  treasuiy,  and  set  Rome  on  fire.    This  conspiracy  was  timely 
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dncoTered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had  resolTod  to  murder;  and  on  aeeing  five 
of  his  accomplices  arrested,  he  retired  to  Qaul,  where  his  partisans  were  assembling 
an  army.  Cicero  punished  the  condemned  conspiraton  at  home,  while  Petreiua 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  forces,  and  routed  them,  and  the  conspirator  was 
killed  in  the  engagement,  about  the  middle  of  December,  68  &a  His  character  has 
been  branded  with  the  foulest  infieuny ;  and  to  the  violence  he  ofPered  to  a  vestal,  he 
added  the  murder  of  his  own  brother;  and  it  is  said  that  he  and  his  associates  ditmk 
human  blood  to  render  their  oaths  more  firm  and  inviolable. — SaUvtt, 

CATO,  SUICIDE  or.  Termed  as  the  <<  era  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  Rome.*'  Cato, 
the  Roman  patriot  and  philosopher,  considered  freedom  as  that  which  alone  ''sustain^ 
the  name  and  dignity  of  man :  **  unable  to  survive  the  independence  of  his  country, 
he  stabbed  himself  at  Utica.  By  this  rash  act  of  suicide,  independently  of  all  moral 
considerations,  Cato  carried  his  patriotism  to  the  highest  degree  of  political  phrensy ; 
for  Cato,  dead,  could  be  of  no  use  to  his  country ;  but  had  he  preserved  his  life,  his 
counsels  might  have  moderated  Cassar's  ambition,  and  have  given  a  different  turn  to 
public  affiurs.    Feb.  5,  45  B.C. — MoiUetquietk, 

CATOSTREET  CONSPIRACY.  The  mysterious  plot  of  a  gang  of  low  and  desperate 
politicians,  whose  object  was  the  assassination  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  with  a 
view  to  other  sanguinary  and  indiscriminate  outrages,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
government :  the  conspirators  were  arrested  Feb.  23,  1820 ;  and  Thistlewood  and  his 
four  principal  associates,  Brunt,  Davidson,  Ings^  and  Tidd,  after  a  trial  commenced  on 
April  17th,  which  ended  in  their  conviction,  were  executed  according  to  the  then 
horrid  manner  of  traitors,  on  May  1  following. 

CATTLR  The  importation  of  homed  cattle  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  into  England, 
was  prohibited  by  a  law,  16  Charles  II.,  1663 ;  but  the  export  of  cattle  from  Ireland 
became,  and  continues  to  be,  a  vast  and  beneficial  branch  of  the  Irish  trade  with  the 
sister  country.  From  the  inferior  port  of  Waterford  alone,  the  value  of  imported 
cattle  and  provisions  amounted,  in  1841,  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  By  the  act 
5th  and  6th  of  Victoria,  cap.  47,  passed  July  9th,  1842,  the  importation  of  homed 
cattle  and  other  living  animals  was  admitted  into  England  from  foreign  countries  at 
a  moderate  duty  per  head.  The  English  markets  have,  in  consequence,  been  since 
largely  supplied  from  France,  Holland,  Qermany,  Spain,  and  even  remoter  countries. 
Various  amendments  have  been  made  by  subsequent  acts.  In  the  year  1846,  the  live 
imports  from  Ireland  were,  black  cattle,  81,592 ;  sheep,  100,866 ;  swine,  381,744.  The 
new  coasting  regulations  and  the  free  interchange  of  produce  and  manufiictures 
between  the  two  countries,  have  since  that  year  interrupted  the  returns. 

CAUCASUSw  A  mountain  of  immense  height,  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Taurus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  inhabited  anciently  by  various  savage 
nations,  who  lived  upon  the  wild  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was  covered  with  snow  in 
some  parts,  and  in  others  was  variegated  with  fruitful  orchards  and  plantations :  its 
people  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  gather  gold  on  the  shores  of  their  rivulets,  but 
they  afterwards  lived  without  making  use  of  money.  Prometheus  was  tied  on  the  top 
of  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  and  continually  devoured  by  vultures,  according  to  ancient 
authors,  1548  B.C.  The  passes  near  the  mountain  were  called  Cauccuice  Porta!,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  through  tiiem  the  Sarmatians,  called  Huns,  made  their  way  when 
they  invaded  the  provinces  of  Rome  ▲.d.  447. — Sirabo  ;  Herodotut, 

CAULIFLOWER  Called  the  queen  of  vegetables,  was  first  planted  in  these  kingdoms 
about  the  year  1608 ;  it  came  to  England  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  but  was  not  raised 
in  sufficient  perfection  and  abundance  so  as  to  be  sold  at  market  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  about  1670.  Sixty  years  ago,  cauliflowers  were  a  usual  present  froni 
England  to  Portugal ;  but  they  are  now  largely  produced  in  the  Portuguese  gardens. 
See  Cfardening. 

CAUSTIC  IN  PAINTING.  The  branch  of  the  art  so  called  is  a  method  of  burning  the 
colours  into  wood  or  ivory.  Qausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  was  the  inventor  of  this 
process.  He  made  a  beautiful  painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  represented 
as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  making  garlands  with  flowers ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards  by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received 
the  name  of  StephcMoploc<mf  885  B.a — PUnU  Hitt.  rfat, 

CAVALIERS.  This  appellation  was  given  as  a  party  name  in  England  to  those  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king  during  the  unhappy  war  which  brought  Charles  I.  to 
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the  Boaflbld.    They  were  bo  called  in  oppoeition  to  the  Roundheads^  or  friends  of  the 
parliament,  between  1642  and  1649. — Sime, 

CAVALRY.  Of  the  ancient  nations  the  Romans  were  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
cavalry,  and  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency.  Attached  to  each  of  the  Roman  legions 
was  a  body  of  horse  800  strong,  in  ten  turmsD ;  the  commander  was  alwa^  a  Teteran, 
and  chosen  for  his  experience  and  valour.  In  the  early  ages,  the  Persians  brought 
the  greatest  force  of  cayaliy  into  the  field :  they  had  10,000  horse  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  490  b.o.  ;  and  10,000  Persian  horse  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Issusiy 
888  B.a — PhUareh, 

CAVALRY,  BRITISH.  Horse  soldierjr  were  mtroduced  early  into  Britain.  They  were 
used  by  the  Romans  against  the  natiyesiy  and  were  of  large  amount  in  the  first  wars  in 
Wales. — Welch  Sitt,  In  the  late  continental  war  they  reached  to  81,000  men.  Our 
present  cavaliy  force  consists  of  regiments  of  Tarious  denominations :  in  1840  it  was, 
rank  and  file,  viz.,  household  troops,  1209 ;  dragoons,  hussars,  and  lancers,  9,524 ; 
total,  10,788.  With  slight  annual  variations,  the  number  continues  nearly  the  same 
at  the  present  time. 

CAYENNE.  First  settled  bv  the  French  in  1625,  but  they  left  it  in  1654.  It  was  after- 
wards successively  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch.  These  last  were 
expelled  by  the  French  in  1677.  Cayenne  was  taken  by  the  British,  Jan.  12, 1809, 
but  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  in  1814.  In  this  settlement  is  produced 
the  capneum  baecatumy  or  cayenne  pepper,  so  esteemed  in  Europe. 

CEDAR  TREE.  The  Red  Cedar  (Jtmipenu  Virgini43ma)  came  from  North  America 
before  1664.  The  Bermudas  Ceoar  was  brought  from  Bermudas  before  1688.  The 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Pintu  Oedrtu)  from  the  Levant  before  1683.  The  Cedar  of  Oca, 
{Ovpretaut  Lusitanica)  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguese,  about  the  same 
period.    There  are  other  species  of  this  tree.    See  Cfypreas. 

CELERY.  "  A  winter  sallet  herb.** — Bailey.  A  species  of  parsley. — Jchfuon.  Celery  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  the  tables  of  the  English  by  the  French 
marshal,  the  count  Tallard,  after  his  defeat  at  Blenheim  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  during  his  captivity  in  England,  in  1704.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  our 
earlier  dictionaries. 

CELESTIAL  GLOBE.  A  celestial  sphere  was  brought  to  Qreeoe  frxnn  Egypt,  868  b.o. 
A  planetarium  was  constructed  by  Archimedes  before  212  B.C.  The  celestial  globe 
was  divided  into  constellations  after  the  age  of  Perseus.  The  great  celestial  globe  of 
Gottorp,  planned  after  a  design  of  Tycho  Brache,  and  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
duke  of  Holstein,  was  eleven  feet  in  diameter ;  and  that  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge, 
erected  by  Dr.  Long,  is  eighteen  feet    See  Okbet, 

CELIBACY,  and  the  monastic  life,  preached  by  St.  Anthony  in  Egypt,  about  a.d.  805. 
The  early  converts  to  this  doctrine  lived  in  caves  and  desolate  places,  till  regular 
monasteries  were  founded.  The  doctrine  was  rejected  in  the  council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325. 
Celibacy  was  enjoined  to  bishops  only  in  692.  The  Romish  cleigy  generally  were 
oompelled  to  a  vow  of  celibacy  in  1078.  Its  observance  was  finally  established  by  the 
coundl  of  Placentia,  held  in  1095.  Among  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
the  following  were  unfriendly  to  matrimony: — Plato,  Pythagoras,  Epicurus,  Bion, 
Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  and  Diogenes;  and  the  following  among  tiie 
modems : — Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Harvey,  Leibnitz^ 
Bayle,  Hobbes,  Hampden,  sir  Francis  Drake,  earl  of  Essex,  Pitt,  Michael  Angelo,  the 
three  Caracci's,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Haydn,  Handel,  Wolsey,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Popei, 
Akenside,  Gk)ldsmith,  Gray,  Collins,  Thomson,  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

CEMETEIRIES.  The  ancients  had  not  the  unwise  custom  of  crowding  all  their  dead 
in  the  midst  of  their  towns  and  cities,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  place  reputed 
sacred,  much  less  of  amassing  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  fimes  and  temples.  The 
buzying-places  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  a  distance  from  their  towns ;  and 
the  Jews  had  their  sepulchres  in  gardens — /o^n,  xix.  41 ;  and  in  fields,  and  among 
rocks  and  mountains — Mattkew,  xxviL  60.  The  present  practice  was  introduced  by 
the  Romish  clergy,  who  pretended  that  the  dead  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  by  being 
interred  in  consecrated  ground.  The  burying-places  of  the  Turks  are  handsome  and 
agreeable,  which  is  owing  chieflv  to  the  many  fine  plants  that  grow  in  them,  and 
which  they  carefully  place  over  their  dead.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that 
public  cemeteries  have  been  formed  in  these  countries,  although  the  crowded  state  of 
our  many  church-yards^  and  the  danger  to  health  of  buiial-plaoes  in  the  midst  of 
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dense  i>opulatioii8,  called  for  some  similar  institutions  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
Pin  la  Cnaiie  at  Paris.  Several  public  cemeteries  haye  of  late  years  been  opened  in 
London  suburbs,  of  which  the  principal  are : — 


The  Kensall-grBen  or  general  oemeteiy, 
eontolning  68  aciea,  established  bj  act 
2  and  S  Will.  lY.,  1692;  oonaecnted  hj 
the  bishop  of  London  Nor.  %  183S 

The  South  Metropolitan  and  Norwood  ce- 
metery, oontaininff  40  acres,  institated 
by  act  6  &  7  WUl.  fv.,  1696 ;  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  Winchester    .   Dec  6y  1887 

The  Highgate  and  Kentish-Town  oeme* 
terr,  formed  by  act  7  and  8  WiU.  IV. 
and  containing  2i  acres,  was  openea 
and  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of^  Lon- 
don   MaySO,  1889 


The  Abney  Park  cemetery,  and  Arher^ 
tuMf  containing  80  acres,  is  on  the 
eastern  side  or  London,  at  Stoke  New« 
ington,  and  was  formally  opened  by  the 
lord  mayor  ....       May  20,  1840 

The  Westminster  cemetery,  at  Earl's- 
court,  Kensington  road,  called  also  the 
West  London,  consecrated     .  June  16,  1810 

The  Nnnhead  cemetery,  conteining  about 
OO  acres,  consecratea  by  the  bishop  of 
Winchester     ....  July  29,  1840 
See  Gslooosite. 


The  inclosed  area  of  each  of  these  cemeteries  is  planted  and  laid  out  in  walks  after 
the  manner  of  Pdre  la  Chaise.*  There  are  similar  cemeteries  in  Manchester^  liver- 
pool,  and  other  large  towns ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  Cork,  Dublin,  &a 

CENSOBS.  Boman  magistrates  whose  duty  was  to  survey  and  rate^  and  correct  the 
manners  of  the  people ;  their  power  was  also  extended  over  private  families,  and  they 
restrained  extravagance.  The  two  first  censors  were  appointed  443  b.c  The  office 
was  abolished  by  the  emperors, 

CENSUS.  In  the  Boman  polity,  a  general  estimate  of  eveiy  man's  estate  and  personal 
effects,  delivered  to  the  government  upon  oath  evexy  five  years;  establiBhed  by 
Servius  Tullius,  566  B.O. — Legal  Pdity  of  the  RosMm  skaie.  In  England  the  census^ 
formerly  not  periodical,  is  now  taken  at  decennial  periods^  of  which  the  last  were  the 
years  1811, 1821, 1881,  and  1841.  A  new  census  is  to  be  made  in  1851.  See  PopuJUUion^ 

CENTBAL  CBIMINAL  COUBT.  A  new  court  established  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  in  the  metropolis  and  parts  adjoining ;  it  being  expedient  that  such  trials 
should  be  had  before  justices  and  judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  Statute  4  WilL  lY., 
1884.  By  this  act  commissions  issue  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  for 
the  periodical  delivexy  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  the  trial  of  offences  of  greater 
degree,  committed  in  the  coimty  of  Middlesex  and  certain  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey;  tiie  new  district  to  be  henceforth  considered,  for  this  purpose,  as  one  county. 

CENTUBION.  The  captain,  head,  or  commander  of  a  subdivision  of  a  Boman  legion 
which  consisted  of  100  men,  and  was  called  a  cenUwria,  He  was  distinguished  by 
a  branch  of  vine  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  By  the  Boman  censuB^  eadi  hundred 
of  the  people  was  called  a  ceniuria,  566  B.O. 

CENTUBY.  The  method  of  computing  by  centuries  was  first  generally  observed  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  commenced  from  the  time  of  our  Bedeemer^s  incarnation, 
A.i>.  1.  It  is  a  period  of  time  that  is  particularly  regarded  by  Church  historians,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  it — Pardon.  It  was  adopted  in  chronological  history, 
first  in  France. — Dupin.  Early  adopted  by  all  civilised  nations. — Dt^remwy.  The 
Greeks  computed  time  by  the  olympiads;  and  the  Bomans  by  indictions,  the  first  of 
which  began  Sept  24,  a.d.  312. 

CEBBEBE,  French  Bbio  or  Was.  The  capture  of  this  vessel  claims  record  as  one 
of  the  most  gallant  exploits  of  British  seamen  during  the  last  war : — ^the  Cerbdre 
mounted  nine  large  guns,  had  a  crew  of  eighty-seven  men,  and  was  lying  at  Port  Louia 
The  harbour  was  entered  in  a  ten-oared  cutter  manned  with  only  eighteen  men ;  and, 
directed  by  their  gallant  officer,  lieutenant  Paddon,  they  cut  out  and  made  good  their 
prize,  July  29, 1800. 

CEBEMONIES,  MASTEB  or  thb.  This  office  was  instituted  for  the  more  honourable 
reception  of  ambassadors  and  persons  of  quality  at  courts  1  James  I.,  1603. — Baier^$ 


•  Ftoe  La  Chaise  takes  its  name  from  a  Franeh  Jendt,  who  was  a  AtTonrlte  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  hf* 
eonfineor.  He  died  in  170O;  and  the  site  of  his  house  and  groands  at  Paris  is  now  occupied  by  this 
beaatiftil  oemetery.  It  was  a  practice  of  high  antlauity  to  plant  herbs  and  flowers  about  the  grayes  of  the 
dead.  The  women  in  Egypt  go  weekly  to  pray  and  weep  at  the  sepulchres,  and  it  is  then  usual  to  throw  a 
soft  of  herb  (our  sweetrbasil)  upon  the  tombs ;  which  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  are  also 
adorned  either  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  boughs  of  myrtle,  or  cypresses  planted  at  the  head  and 
Ifeet    Between  some  of  the  tombs  is  placed  a  chest  of  ornamented  stone,  filled  with  earth,  in  which  are 

i»lanted  horlM  and  aromatic  flowers.    Theee  an  regularly  cnltiTated  by  females,  who  assemble  in  groups 
at  that  dntv.    At  Aleppo^  there  grow  many  mvrftos,  which  they  diligently  propagate,  becanae  they  ar« 
bcMitifkd  and  namitk  kmg  green,  to  put  about  their  grsvei,— JfoOsi;  CktmdB^  ;  SittUr. 
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Chron.  The  fiunoiu  master  of  tiie  ceremonies  at  Bath,  or  president  over  the  amuse- 
ments of  that  city,  called  "  Beau  Nai^/'  and  the  "  King  of  Bath,"  extended  the  name 
beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  court,  and  led  to  its  general  adoption  in  ordinary  assem- 
blies :  he  died  in  his  88th  year,  1761. — Afke, 

CERES.  This  planet,  which  is  only  160  miles  in  diameter,  was  discovered  by  Hf.  Piazzi, 
astronomer  royal,  at  Palermo,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1801.  He  named  it  Ceres,  after 
the  goddess  in  &bulouB  historv,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  To  the  na^ed  eye  the  planet  is  not  visible,  nor  will  glasses  of  a  very  high 
magnifying  power  show  it  with  a  distinctly  defined  diameter.  PaUca,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Olbers,  is  still  smaller. 

CESTUS.  Among  the  ancients  this  was  the  maid's  girdle,  which  the  bridegroom  untied 
when  he  led  her  as  his  bride  into  his  house.  It  had  the  power  of  charming  and 
conciliating  love. — Homer.  According  to  the  poets,  it  was  first  worn  by  Venus.  But 
the  Roman  prize-fighters  wore  a  leathern  cestus  garnished  with  lead,  in  their  combats 
with  each  other.    The  latter  was  more  properly  called  a  girdle. 

CEYLOK.  The  natives  claim  for  this  island  the  seat  of  paradise ;  it  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  A.D.  1505;  but  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
A.D.  41.  The  capital,  Columbo,  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders  in  1603,  and  was 
recovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1621.    The  Butch  again  took  it  in  1656.    A  large 

^  portion  Of  the  country  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1782,  but  was  restored  the  next 
year.  The  Dutch  settlements  were  seized  by  the  British;  Trincomalee,  Aug.  26,1795, 
and  Jafihapatam,  in  Sept.  same  year.  Ceylon  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  British  troops  were  treacherously  massacred,  or 
miprisoned  by  the  Adigar  of  Candy,  at  Columbo,  June  26,  1808.  The  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  island  was  assumed  by  England  in  1815. 

CH^IRONEA,  BATTLES  of.  The  Athenians  are  defeated  b^  the  Boeotians,  and  Tol- 
midas,  their  general,  is  slain,  447  b.o.  Battle  of  Chseronea  in  which  Greece  lost  its 
liberty  to  Philip,  32,000  Macedonians  defeating  the  confederate  army  of  Thebans 
and  Athenians  of  30,000,  Aug.  2,  888  B.C.  Batue  of  Chseronea  in  which  Archelaus, 
lieutenant  of  Mithridatee,  is  defeated  by  Sylla^  and  110,000  Cappadocians  are  slain, 
86  B.O. 

CHAIN-BRIDGES.  The  largest  and  oldest  chain-bridge  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  that 
at  Eingtung,  in  China,  where  it  forms  a  perfect  road  from  the  top  of  one  mountain  to 
the  top  of  another.  The  honour  of  constructing  the  first  chain-bridge  on  a  grand 
scale  belongs  to  Mr.  Telford,  who  commenced  the  chain-suspension-bridge  over  the 
strait  between  Anglesey  and  the  coast  of  Wales,  July,  1818.    See  MenaA  Bridge* 

CHAIN-CABLES,  PUMPS,  and  SHOT.  Iron  chain-cables  were  in  use  by  the  Veneti,  a 
people  intimately  connected  with  the  Belgso  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Cseear,  5b  b.c. 
These  cables  came  into  modem  use,  and  generally  in  the  royal  navy  of  England, 
in  1812.  Chain-shot,  to  destroy  the  rigging  of  an  enemy's  ships,  was  invented  by  the 
Dutch  admiral  De  Witt,  in  1666.  Chain-pumps  were  first  used  on  board  the  PUra, 
British  frigate,  in  1787. 

CHAINS,  HANGING  IK.  To  augment  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold,  in  the  cases  of  great 
malefactors  and  pirates.  This  punishment  long  disgraced  the  statute-book.  By  the 
25th  Geo.  II.,  1752,  it  was  enacted  that  the  judge  should  direct  the  bodies  of  pirates 
and  murderers  to  be  dissected  and  anatomised ;  and  he  might  also  direct  that  they 
be  afterwards  hung  in  chains.  An  act  to  abolish  the  custom  of  hanging  the  bodies  of 
criminals  in  chains,  was  passed  4  WUl.  lY.,  1884. 

CHALDEAN  REGISTERS.  Registers  of  celestial  observations  were  commenced  2234 
KO.,  and  were  brought  down  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  331  B.C.,  being  a 
period  of  1903  years.  These  registers  were  sent  by  Callisthenes  to  Aristotie. 
Chaldban  Charaotebs  :  the  Bible  was  transcribed  from  the  original  Hebrew  into 
these  characters,  now  called  Hebrew,  by  Ezra. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  Early  an  officer  at  court,  of  high  rank,  in  IVanoe,  Germany,  and 
England  Various  officers,  also,  in  these  countries  were  called  chamberlains.  In 
England,  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  is,  in  rank,  the  sixth  great  officer  of  state,  and 
is  distinct  from  that  of  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household.  See  next  article.  There 
existed,  until  lately,  two  officers  called  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer :  this  office 
was  discontinued  in  1834.  The  title  of  chamberlain  is  also  conferred  upon  civic 
personages,  as  in  London.  ''It  was  given  to  a  military  officer  and  sometimeB  a 
priest,  according  4o  the  office  of  which  he  was  governor  or  head." — Pard<m, 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  LORD,  of  thb  HOUSEHOLD.  An  office  of  antiquity  and  rank. 
The  title  is  from  the  French  word  C^ambeUan,  and  in  Latin  it  is  odled  Oamerariut 
ffotpitii.  He  has  the  oversight  of  the  king's  chaplains,  notwithstanding  he  is  a 
layman ;  also  of  the  officers  of  the  standing  and  removing  wardrobes,  beds,  tents, 
revels,  music,  comedians,  hunting,  and  of  all  the  physicians,  apothecaries,  surgeons, 
barbers,  messengers,  trumpeters,  drummers,  tradesmen,  and  artisans,  retained  in  his 
majesty's  service.  Sir  WiUiam  Stanley,  knt,  afterwards  beheaded,  was  lord  chamber- 
lain, 1  Henry  VII.,  1485.  A  vice-chamberlain  acts  in  the  absence  of  the  chief;  the 
offices  are  co-existent — Beataon,    See  Lord  Oreat  Chamberlain. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS.  An  open  square  space  in  front  of  the  Military  School  at  Pftris, 
with  artificial  embankments  raised  on  each  side,  extending  nearly  to  the  river  Seine, 
with  an  area  soffident  to  contain  a  million  of  people.  Here  was  held,  on  the  14th 
July,  1790,  the  famous  **  federation,"  or  solemnity  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the  "  patriot 
king"  and  new  constitution.  In  the  evening  great  rejoicings  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  public  balls  were  given  by  the  municipality  in  the  Ckampi  MytSa  and 
elsewhere,  and  Paris  was  Illuminated  throughout  1791,  July  17,  a  great  meeting 
of  citizens  and  others  was  held  here,  directed  by  the  Jacobin  dubs,  to  sign  petitions 
<m  the  '*  altar  of  the  country,"  praying  for  the  enforced  abdication  of  Louis  XVI. 
Another  new  constitution  sworn  to  here,  under  the  eye  of  Buonaparte,  late  emperor. 
May  1, 1815,  a  ceremony  called  the  Champ  dt  Mai. 

CHAMPION  ov  ENGLAND.  The  championship  was  instituted  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  IL  in  1377.  At  the  coronations  of  English  kings  the  champion  still  rides 
completely  armed  into  Westminster-hall,  and  challenges  any  one  that  would  deny 
the  title  of  the  sovereign  to  the  crown.  The  championsb^p  is  hereditary  in  the 
Dymocke  family,  by  whose  descendants  it  is  still  enjoyed. 

CHANCELLORS,  LORD  HIGH,  of  ENGLAND.  The  Lord  Chancellor  ranks  after  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  as  the  first  lay  subject  Formerly,  the  office  was  conferred 
upon  some  dignified  dei^man.  Maurice,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  was  created 
chancellor  in  1067.  The  first  personage  who  was  qualified  by  great  legal  education, 
and  who  dedded  causes  upon  his  own  judgment,  was  sir  Thomas  More,  in  1530, 
before  which  time  the  office  was  more  that  of  a  high  state  functionary  than  the 
president  of  a  court  of  justice.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  appointed  chancellor 
m  1587,  was  very  ignorant,  on  which  account  the  first  reference  was  made  to  a  master 
in  1588.  In  England,  the  great  seal  has  been  frequently  put  in  conmiission ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1813  that  the  separate  and  co-existent  office  of  Vict-ChofnceiUor  was 
permanently  held.    See  Keeper,  Lord;  and^also  Yict-Chanedlon. 

LORD  CHANCELL0B8  OF  ENGLAND. 


Ftcm  ih»  lisM  of  Cardmal  WoUey. 


1515. 

US9. 
1682. 
1588. 

1644. 
1M7. 

1661. 
1668. 
1668. 
1666. 
1666. 
1879. 
1687. 
16B1. 

i6es. 

1606. 
1606. 

1617. 
16ia 

16S1. 
1686. 


1640. 


Thomaa  WoLwy,  c*ntinal  and  archbisbop 

of  York. 
Sir  Thomu  Horn. 
Sir  Thomas  Audlev,  keeper. 
Sir    Thomas   Andley,   now   ctaanoellor, 

created  lord  Audley. 
Thomas,  lord  Wriothealey. 
William,  lord  St.  John,  keeper. 
Richard,  lord  Rich,  lora  chancellor. 
Thomas  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely,  keeper. 
The  same ;  now  lord  chancellor. 
Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Nicholas  Heath,  archbishop  of  York. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper. 
Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  lord  chanoellor. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
The  great  seal  in  commission. 
Sir  John  Puckering,  lord  keeper. 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  keeper. 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  now  lord  EUennere, 

lord  chancellor. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  lord  keeper. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  created  lord  Verulam, 

lord  chanoellor. 
The  great  seal  in  commission. 
John,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  lord  keeper. ' 
Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  a/tuvmrdM  lord 

Coventry,  lord  keeper. 
Sir  Jobn  Fincb,  v^Urwxrdt  lord  Finch. 


1641.  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  aftenoariM  lord 
Littleton,  lord  keeper. 

1648.  The  great  seal  in  the  hands  of  parlia- 

mentary commissioners,  or  keepers. 
1646.  Sir  Richsid  Lane,  royal  keeper. 
1646.  Again  in  the  hands  of  parliamentary 

commissioners. 

1649.  In  commission  for  the  commonwealth. 
1658.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  king's  lord  keeper. 
1654.  In  commission  during  we  remainder  of 

the  commonwealth. 

1600.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  lord  chancellor,  ajtet' 
wurdb  created  lord  Hyde  and  earl  of 
Clarendon. 

1667.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord  keeper. 

1678.  Anthony  Ashley,  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
lord  cnanoellor. 

1678.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  lord  keeper. 

1675.  Heneage,  now  lord  Finch,  lord  chan- 
cellor; a/tertDardg  earl  of  Nottingham. 

1688.  Sir  Frauds  North,  created  lord  Guilford, 

lord  keeper. 
1686.  Francis,  lord  Guilford ;  succeeded  by 
—     George,  lord  Jefb«ys,  lord  chancellor. 

1689.  In  commission. 

1690.  Sir  John  Trevor,  knt.,  sir  William  Raw- 

linson,  knt.,  and  sir  George  Hntchins, 
knt.,  commissioners  or  keepers. 
16B6.  Sir  Joim  Somers,  lord  keeper. 
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CHANCELLORS,  LORD  HIGH,  of  ENGLAND,  eonHnued. 


1097.  Sir  John  SomaiB,  created  lord  Somen, 
lord  chancellor. 

1700.  Lord  chief  Juatloe  Holt,  air  George  Treby, 
chief  Justice  C.  P.,  and  chief  baron  sir 
Edward  Ward,  lord  keepers. 

—  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  lord  keeper. 

1706.  Bight  hon.  William  Cowper,  lord  keeper, 

a/teno€trd$  lord  Cowper. 

1707.  William,  lord  Gowper,  lord  chancellor. 
1710.  In  commission. 

—  Sir  Simon  Haroonrt,  lord  keeper,  created 

lord  Uarcourt. 
1718.  Simon,  lord  Haroourt,  lord  chancellor. 
1714.  William,  lord  Gowper,  lord  chancellor. 
1718.  In  commission. 

—  Thomas,  lord  Parker,  lord   chancellor; 

e^fterwarda  earl  of  Macclesfield. 
1726.  In  commission. 

—  Sir  Peter  King,  created  lord  King,  lord 

chancellor. 

1788.  Hon.  Gharles  Talbot,  created  lord  Talbot^ 
lord  chancellor. 

1787.  Philip  Yorke,  lord  Hardwicke,  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

17S6.  In  commission. 

1767.  Sir  Robert  Henley,  if/kenoardc  lord  Hen- 
ley, lord  keeper. 

1761.  Lord  Henley,  lord  chancellor,  afterward* 
earl  of  Northington. 

1766.  Gharles,  lord  Gamden,  lord  ehancellcnr. 

1770.  Hon.  Gharles  Yorke,  lord  diancellor. 
[Greated  lord  Mordan ;  died  within  three 

days,  and  before  the  seala  were  pat  to 
his  patent  of  peerage.] 

—  In  commission. 

1771.  Hon.  Henry  Bathurst,  lord  Apsley.  lord 

chancellor;  succeeded  as  earl  Bathurst. 


177&  Edward  Thurlow,  created  lord  Thurlow, 

lord  chancellor. 
1788.  Alexander,lordLoughboroagh,and  others, 

commissioners. 
1788.  Edward,  lord  Thurlow,  again. 
1792.  In  commission.  [chancellor. 

1798.  Alexander,    lord    Loughborough,    lord 
1801.  John,  lord  Eldon,  lord  chanoellor. 

1806.  Hon.   Thomas    Ersklne,    created    lord 

Erskine,  lord  chanoellor. 

1807.  John,  lord  Eldon,  again. 

1827.  John  Singleton  Gopley,  created  lord 
Lyndhurst,  lord  chanoellor. 

1880.  Henry  Brougham,  created  lord  Brougham, 
lord  chancellor. 

1884.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  again. 

1836.  Sir  Gharles  Ghristopher  Pepys,  master 
of  the  rolls,  Tice-chancellor  Shadwell, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Booanquet,  G.P.,  com- 
missioners. 

1886.  Sir  Gharles  Ghristopher  Pep^s,  created 
lord  Gottenham,  lord  chancellor.  Jan.  16. 

1841.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  a  third  time  lord  chan- 
cellor.   Sept  8. 

1846.  Lord  Gottenham,  again  lord  chancellor, 
July  6. 
[His  lordship,  on  signifying  his  Intention, 
to  retire,  June  19,  1860,  was  created 
earl  of  Gottenham.] 

1860.  Lord  Langdale,  master  of  the  rolls,  sir 
Lanncelot  Shadwell,  yice-chanceUor 
of  England,  and  sir  Robert  Monsey 
Solfe,  B.  E.,  commlsaioners  of  the  great 
aeaL  June  10. 
-~  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  created  lord  Truro, 
lord  chanoellor.  July  15.  The  present 
lord  chancellor  of  England. 


CHANCELLOR  of  IRELAND,  LORD  HIGH.  The  earliest  nomination  of  a  lord  chancellor 
in  Ireland  was  by  Richard  I.,  a.d.  1186,  when  Stephen  Ridel  was  elevated  to  this  rank. 
The  office  of  vice-chancellor  was  known  in  Ireland,  but  not  as  a  distinct  appointment, 
in  tiie  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Geffrey  Turville,  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  being  so  named,  1232, 


LORD  CHANGELLORS   OF  IRELAND. 
Ih)m  the  SevohUion, 


16B0,  Dec  20.    Sir  Gharles  Porter. 

1697,  Jan.  12.  Sir  John  Jefflvyson,  Thomas 
Goote,  and  Nehemlah  Donellan,  lords 
keepers. 

1097,  March  11.  J.  Methuen,  ancestor  of  lord 
Methuen. 

1097,  Dec.  21.  Edward,  earl  of  Meath,  Francis, 
earl  of  Longford,  and  Murrough,  vis- 
count Blessington,  lords  keepers. 

1702,  Aug.  26.  Lord  Methnen,  lord  chancellor 
a  second  time. 

1708,  Aug.  6.  Sir  Richard  Goz,  hart;  re- 
signed in  1707. 

1707,  June  11.    Richard  Freeman. 

1710,  Nov.  28.    Robert,  earl  of  Kildare,  arch- 

bishop fHoadley)  of  DubUn,  and  Tho- 
mas Kelghtley,  lords  keepers. 

1711,  Jan.  22.    Sir  Gonstantine  Phipps;   re- 

signed Sept  1714. 
1714,  Oct.  1.    Alan  Brodriek,  ajterwarde  vla- 

oonnt  Midleton;  resigned  May,  1726. 
1725,  June  1.    Richard  West 
1727,  Dec.  21.    Thomas  Wyndham,  afterwarde 

lord  Wyndham  of  Finglas  (extinct]. 
1780,  Sept  7.    Robert  Jocelyn,  qfterwarda  lord 

Newport  and  viscount  Jocelyn;   the 

latter  died  Oct.  25, 1766. 
1767,  March  22.    John  Bowes,  a/tertcKntb  lord 

Bowes  of  Glonlyon;  died  1767. 


1707,  Nov.  24.  James  Hewitt,  e^ftenoarde  vis- 
count Liffbrd ;  died  AprU  28, 1789. 

1789,  June  20.  John,  baron  FitsgibbozL  c^fler- 
warda  earl  of  Glare ;  died  Jan.  %,  1802. 

1802,  Feb.  15.  John,  baron  Redesdale ;  re- 
signed Feb.  1806. 

1806,  Feb.  14.    Right  hon.  George  Poosonby; 

resigned  April,  1807. 

1807,  April  23.    Thomas,  lord  Manners,  pre- 

viously an  English  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  resigned  Nov.  1827. 

1827,  Nov.  6.  Right  hon.  sir  Anthony  Hart, 
previously  vice-chancellor  of  England; 
resigned  Nov.  1890;  died  1881. 

1880,  Dec.  28.  William,  baron  Plunket;  re- 
signed Nov.  1834. 

1886^  Jan.  18.  Right  hon.  sir  Edward  Burten- 
shaw  Sugden :  resigned  April,  1836. 

1886,  April  80.  William,  baron  Plunket,  a 
second  time ;  resigned  June,  1841, 

1641,  June.  John,  baron  Gampbell,  previously 
attorney-general  in  England;  resigned 
Sept  1841. 

1841,  Oct  Right  hon.  sir  Edward  Burten- 
shaw  Sugden,  a  second  time;  resigned 
July.  1846. 

1846,  July  16.  Right  hon.  Maziere  Brady,  the 
present  lora  chancellor  of  Ireland,. 


CHANCELLOR  of  SCOTLAND.    In  the  laws  of  Malcolm  II.,  who  reicped  aix  1004, 
this  officer  is  thua  mentioned : — "  The  Chanoellar  sal  at  al  tymee  aaast  the  king  in 
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giving  him  counBall  mair  secretly  nor  of  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  The  Chancellar 
nil  be  ludgit  near  unto  the  kingis  Grace,  for  keiping  of  his  bodie,  and  the  seill,  and 
that  he  may  be  readie,  baith  day  and  nicht,  at  the  kingis  command.'* — Sir  James 
Balfour.  James,  earl  of  Seafield,  afterwards  Findlater,  was  the  last  lord  high 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  office  haying  been  abolished  in  1708. — Scott. 

CHANCELLOB  of  thb  EXCHEQUER  or  ENGLAND.    See  article,  Exeh£qv£r, 

CHANCERY,  COURT  or.  Instituted  as  early  as  ajd.  605.  Settled  upon  a  better 
footing  by  William  I.,  in  1067. — Stowe.  This  court  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  render 
justice  complete,  and  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  other  courts  that,  are  bound  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  ]a,w.  It  gives  relief  to  or  against  infants,  notwithstanding  their 
minority ;  and  to  or  against  married  women,  notwithstanding  their  coverture ;  and 
all  frauds,  deceits,  breaches  of  trust  and  confidence,  for  which  there  is  no  redress  at 
common  law,  are  relievable  here. — BlacktUmc 

CHANTRY.  A  chapel  endowed  with  revenue  for  priests  to  sing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
donors. — Shakapeare.  Endowed  for  maintaining  a  priest  or  priests  to  sing  mass  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead. — Pardon.  First  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  &e  seventh 
century,  when  Gregory  the  Great  establi^ed  schools  of  chantersy  about  602.  See 
CkawaHng. 

CHAOS.  A  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter,  and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive 
elements  which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of  a  superior  being.  This 
doctrine  was  first  advanced  by  Hesiod^  from  whom  the  succeeding  poets  have  copied 
it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  obscurely  dmwn  from  the  account  of  Moses,  by  b«ing 
copied  from  the  annals  of  Sanchoniathon,  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to  the  siege  of 
lhK>y,  in  1193  B.a    See  Otology. 

CHAPEL.  There  are  fr«e  chapels,  chapels  of  ease,  the  chapel  royal,  ftc. — Cowd.  The 
gentlemen  pensioners,  (formerly  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  who  were  instituted  by  the 
direction  of  Heniy  VIII.  in  his  testament,  a.d.  1546-7),  were  called  knights  of  the 
chapeL  The  place  of  conference  among  printers  is  by  them  called  a  chapel,  because 
the  first  work  printed  in  England  was  executed  in  a  chapel  in  Westminster«bbey. — 
Pardon, 

CHAPLAIN.  The  clergyman  who  performs  divine  service  in  a  chapel,  or  that  is  retained 
by  a  prince  or  nobleman.  There  are  about  seventy  chaplains  attached  to  the  chapel 
royal  The  personages  invested  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  chaplains  are  the 
following,  with  the  number  that  was  originally  allotted  to  each  rank : — 

Baroness .  .2 


Archbifilu^  .       .  8 

Dnke  .  .    .  6 

Blsbop     .  .       .6 

Marquess    .  .    .  6 


Earl  .        .5 

yifioonnt  .    .  4 

Baron  .8 

Chancellor  .  .    .  8 


Knight  of  the  Garter  8 
Duchess  .  .  .  2 
Marchioness  .  .  2 
Countess  .    .  2 


Master  of  the  BoUs  2 
Almoner  .  .  .2 
Chief  Justice      .    .  1 


Besides  these,  the  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  kingis  house,  the  king's  secretary, 
the  clerk  of  the  closet^  the  dean  of  Uie  chapel,  and  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
were  each  allowed  chaplains. — StcUvtet,  Henry  VIII. 

CHAPLET8.  The  string  of  beads,  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  reciting  the  Lord's 
prayer,  Ave  Maria,  and  other  orisons,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  their  church 
by  Peter  the  Hermit,  about  a.d.  1094.  Beads  were  in  use,  we  are  told,  by  the  Druids 
as  well  as  Dervises  and  other  religious  of  the  East.  The  chaplet  came  into  general 
use  among  the  Catholics  about  1213. 

CHAPTER.  Anciently  the  bishop  and  clergy  lived  together  in  the  cathedral,  the  latter 
to  assist  the  former  in  performing  holy  offices  and  governing  the  church,  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  chapter  is  now  an  assembly  of  the  clei^  of  a  collegiate 
church  or  cathedral — CoweL  The  celebrated  chapter-house  of  Westminster-abbey 
was  built  in  1250.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  the  commons  of  England  held  their 
parliaments  there,  1377,  and  until  1547,  when  Edward  YL  granted  them  the  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen. 

CHAKING  CROSS.  So  called  from  one  of  the  crosses  which  Edward  I.  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor,  and  Charing,  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  it  was 
built.  Some  contend  that  it  derived  its  name  from  being  the  resting-place  of  the 
diere  reyne.  It  was  yet  a  small  village  in  1353^  and  the  cross  remained  till  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  destroyed  on  the  fooUsh  pretence  of  being 
a  monument  of  popish  superstition.  Built  nearly  as  it  appeared  before  the  late 
improvements,  and  joined  by  streets  to  London,  about  1678.    The  new  buildings  at 
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Charing-croes  were  commenced  in  1829 ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  hospital  was  laid 
by  the  duke  of  Sussex,  Sept.  15,  1831. 
CHARIOTS.  The  invention  of  chariots  and  the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw 
them  is  ascribed  to  Erich thonius  of  Athens,  1486  B.o.  Chariot  racing  was  one  of  the 
exercises  of  Greece.  The  chariot  of  the  Ethiopian  officer,  mentioned  in  Acts,  viii  27, 
28,  81,  was,  it  is  supposed,  something  in  the  form  of  our  modem  chaise  with  four 
wheels.  Csesar  relates  that  Cassibelanus,  after  dismissing  all  his  other  forces,  retained 
no  fewer  than  4000  war  chariots  about  his  person.  The  chariots  of  the  ancients  were 
like  our  phaetons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse.    See  CaariageSt  Cocuifut,  dec. 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS.  Statute  constituting  a  board  for  the  recovery  of  charitable 
bequests,  and  to  enforce  the  due  fulfilment  by  executors  of  testamentary  writings  in 
this  particular,  enacted  4  Qteo.  III.,  1764.  The  present  board  was  constructed  by  a 
new  act,  in  1800.  Act  constituting  a  board  of  commissioners  in  Ireland,  they  being 
chiefly  prelates  of  the  established  church,  1825.  The  Roman  Catholic  Charitable 
Bequests  act  passed  7  Vict,  1844. 

CHARITIES  AND  CHARITY  SCHOOLS.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  sects  that  are  found  in  England,  and  diversity  of  reUgious  sentiment, 
the  consequence  of  free  discussion  with  respect  to  disputed  doctrines,  there  is  no 
country  on  earth  where  there  are  more  positive  acts  of  religion.  They  do  not  indeed 
consist  of  rich  shrines,  or  votive  tablets  consecrated  to  particular  saints,  but  of 
efficient  charity  applied  to  every  purpose  of  philanthropy.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  charitable  foundations  in  this  great  country ;  and  the  charity  commission 
reported  to  parliament  that  the  endowed  charities  alone  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
£1,500,000  annually,  in  1840. — Pari,  Bep,  Charity  schools  were  instituted  in  London 
to  prevent  the  seduction  of  the  infiint  poor  into  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  8  James 
II.,  1687.— JZopin. 

CH  ARLEROI,  BATTLES  of.  Great  battles  were  fought  near  this  town  in  seyeral  wars ; 
the  principal  were  in  1690  and  1794.  See  FUunu.  Charleroi  was  besieged  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  1672,  and  was  again  invested  by  the  same  prince  with  60,000  men, 
in  1677 ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retire.  Near  here,  at  Ligny,  Napoleon  attacked 
the  Prussian  line,  making  it  fall  back  upon  Wavres,  just  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  June  16, 1816. 

CHARLESTON,  Massachusetts.  Burnt  by  the  British  forces  tmder  general  Gage, 
Jan.  17,  1775.  The  English  fleet  at  Charleston  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  June 
28,  1776.  Charleston  taken  by  the  British,  May  7, 1779.  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
was  besieged  by  the  British  troops  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  1780,  and  surrendered 
May  13  following,  with  6000  prisoners ;  it  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  April  14, 1783. 

CHARTERS  of  RIGHTS.  The  first  charters  of  rights  granted  by  the  kings  of  England 
to  their  subjects  were  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  Henry  L,  a.d.  1100.  The 
fiimous  bulwark  of  EngUsh  liberty,  known  as  Magna  Ckarta,  or  the  great  charter,  was 
granted  to  the  barons  by  king  John,  June  15, 1215.  The  rights  and  privileges  granted 
by  this  charter  were  renewed  and  ratified  by  Henry  III.  in  1224  et  seq.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  says  that  even  in  his  days  it  had  been  confirmed  above  thirty  times.  Charters 
to  corporations  were  of  frequent  grant  from  the  reign  of  Williajn  L  See  Mcigna 
Charta, 

CFLARTERrHOUSE.  A  corruption  of  the  French  word  Chartreute,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  monastery  of  Carthusian  monks,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  site,  but 
which  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  a  man  of  inmtiense  wealth  and  unbounded  liberality,  purchased  the  vast 
premises  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  May,  1611 ;  and  founded  an  hospital  which  he 
endowed  with  a  large  estate ;  and  hence  this  extensive  charity  bears  also  the  name  of 
Sutton's  hospital 

CHARTER-PARTY.  The  same  species  of  deed  or  agreement  as  the  ancient  chirograph. 
A  covenant  between  merchants  and  masters  of  ships  relating  to  the  ship  and  cai^o, 
containing  the  particulars  of  their  agreement.  The  charter-party  is  said  to  have  been 
first  used  in  England  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  about  1243. — Anderson, 

CHARTISTS.  Large  bodies  of  the  working  people,  calling  themselves  Chartists,  assembled 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  lumed  with  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
carrying  torches  and  flags,  and  conducting  themselves  tumultuously,  so  that  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  them,  Dec.  12,  1838.     Attack  on  Newport  by  the 
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Chartists,  who  assembled  from  the  neighbouring  mines  and  collieries  to  the  number 
of  nearly  10,000,  headed  by  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate,  Nov.  4,  1839.  In  this 
affray,  the  mayor  of  Newport  and  several  persons  acting  i^nth  him  against  the  rioters 
were  wounded ;  but  a  detachment  of  the  45th  regiment  having  made  a  sortie,  the 
Chartists  fled,  leaving  about  twenty  dead  and  many  wounded.  Frost  and  others  were 
brought  to  trial,  Dec.  31  following ;  the  trial  lasted  seven  days,  and  ended  in  their 
conviction  of  high  treason ;  but  their  sentence  of  death  was  afterwards  commuted  to 
transportation.    See  Birmingham. 

CHARTISTS,  Their  DEMONSTRATION  op  1848.  The  great  threatened  meeting  on 
Kennington  common,  London,  which  was  to  have  mustered  200,000  men ;  to  march 
thence  in  procession  to  Westminster,  and  present  a  petition  to  parliament,  nimibered 
only  about  20,000.  The  metropolis  had  felt  great  alarm  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
bcmk  and  other  establishments  had  been  fortified  and  protected  by  military  against 
aggression ;  but  the  preventive  measures  adopted  by  the  government  proved  so  com- 
pletely successful  that  the  rioters,  alarmed  in  tiun,  dispersed,  after  some  slight 
encounters  with  the  police  force ;  their  monster  petition,  in  detached  rolls,  being 
despatched  in  hackney  cabs  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  determination  of  the 
citizens  to  oppose  their  designs  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  Chartists  than  the 
display  of  power  by  the  executive ;  not  less  than  150,000  of  all  classes  of  persons, 
among  them  nobles  and  others  of  the  highest  rank,  having  pressed  forward  to  be 
sworn  as  special  constables.  April  10.  From  this  time,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chartists  have  ceased  to  alarm  the  friends  of  order,  and  the  subsequent  trial  and 
transportation  or  imprisonment  of  their  ringleaders  have  checked  their  presumption 
and  audacity. 

CHARTS.  Anaximander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of  geographical  and  celestial 
charts,  about  570  b.c.  Modem  sea-charts  were  brought  to  England  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  brother  s  theory  respecting  a  western  continent, 
1489.  These  charts  were  the  foundation  of  the  discovery  of  the  western  world. 
Mercator*s  chart,  in  which  the  world  is  taken  as  a  plane,  was  drawn  1556. 

CHARYBDIS.  A  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  the  formidable  rock 
called  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved 
fatal  to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  situation  of  the  Charybdis  is  not 
discovered  by  the  modems,  as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now  found  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  ancients.  The  words  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui 
vuU  vttare  Charyhdim,  became  a  proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  an 
'  evil,  we  fail  into  a  greater. 

CHASTITY.  The  Roman  laws  justified  homicide  in  defence  of  one's  self  or  relatives ; 
and  our  laws  justify  a  woman  for  killing  a  man  who  would  defile  her;  and  a  husband 
or  a  father  may  take  the  life  of  him  who  attempts  to  violate  his  wife  or  daughter. 
In  1000  years  from  the  time  of  Numa,  710  B.C.,  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  a.d.  894,  but  eighteen  Roman  vestals  had  been  guilty  of  incontinence.  See 
VestcUs.  There  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  chastity  recorded.  See  Acre, 
Lueretia,  kc,  Ebba,  the  abbess  of  Coldingham,  near  Berwick,  cut  off  her  nose  and 
lips,  and  persuaded  the  younger  nuns  to  follow  her  example,  to  render  themselves 
hideous,  and  so  prevent  the  lustful  attack  of  their  ravishers,  the  Danes,  a.d,  886. — 
Stowe'a  Chron. 

CHATHAM  DOCK.  Commenced  by  queen  Elizabeth.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  royal  navy;  and  its  dock-ytuxl,  containing  immense  magazines,  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  is  deemed  the  first  arsenal  in  the  world.  The  Chatham 
Chest  for  the  relief  of  wounded  and  decayed  seamen  was  originally  established  here 
by  a  law  of  Elizabeth  in  1558.  In  1667,  on  the  10th  June,  the  Dutch  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  to  this  town  and  burnt  several  men  of 
war ;  but  the  entrance  into  the  Medway  is  now  defended  by  Sheemess  and  other  forta^ 
and  additional  fortifications  are  made  at  Chatham. 

CHATHAM'S,  EARL  op.  Second  ADMINISTRATION.  The  illustrious  lord  Chatham's 
administration  was  composed  as  follows : — the  earl  of  Chatham,  first  minister  and 
lord  privy  seal ;  duke  of  Grafton,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  Camden,  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  hon.  Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  of  Northington, 
lord  president;  earl  of  Shelbume  and  general  Conway,  secretaries  of  state;  sir  Charles 
Saunders  (succeeded  by  sir  Edward  Hawke),  admiralty;  marquess  of  Granby,  ordnance; 
lord  HUlsborough,  first  lord  of  trade ;  lord  Barrington,  secretary-alrwar ;  lord  North 
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and  sir  George  Cooke,  joint  paymasters;   viscount  Howe,  treasurer  of  the  navy; 

duke  of  Ancaater,  lord  le  Despenoer,  kc  Aug.  1766.     Terminated  Dec  1767.     See 

Ihike  of  Dewmshir^t  Admimetratumf  1756. 
CHATILLON,  CONGRESS  of.  Held  by  the  four  great  powers  allied  against  France,  and 

at  which  Caulaincourt  attended  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  Feb.  5, 1814 ; 

but  the  negotiation  for  peace,  which  was  the  object  of  tiie  congress,  was  broken  off  on 

March  19  following. 
CHAUMONT,  TREATY  of.    Entered  into  between  Great  Britam,  Austria,  Russia,  and 

Prussia,  and  signed  by  these  powers  respectively,  March  1, 1814.    This  treaty  was 

succeeded  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Paris,  Apm  11  following,  by  which  Napoleon 

renounced  his  sovereignty  over  France.    See  li'eaUet  of  Paris, 

CHAUNTING.  Chaunting  the  psalms  was  adopted  by  Ambrose  from  the  pagan  cere- 
monies of  the  Romans,  about  a.d.  850. — Lenglet,  Chaunting  in  churches  was  introduced 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  service  in  602,  by  Gregory  the  Greats  who  estabUshed 
schools  of  chaunters,  and  corrected  the  church  song. — Dufiretnoy. 

CHEATS.  The  convicted  cheat  punishable  by  pilloiy  (since  abolished),  imprison' 
ment,  and  fine,  1  Hawk.  L.C.  188.  A  rigorous  statute  was  enacted  against  cheats, 
83  Henry  VIIL,  1542.  Persons  cheating  at  play,  or  winning  at  any  time  more  than 
lOZ.,  or  any  valuable  thing,  were  deemed  infamous,  and  were  to  suner  punishment  as 
in  cases  of  perjury,  9  Anne,  1711. — Blaekston^B  Comm. 

CHEESE.  It  is  supposed  by  Camden  and  others  that  the  English  learned  the  process 
of  making  cheese  from  the  Romans  (who  brought  many  use&l  arts  with  them)  about 
the  Christian  era.  Cheese  is  made  by  almost  all  nations.  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and 
Cheshire,  make  vast  quantities;  the  last  alone,  annually,  about  31,000  tons.  The 
Cheddar  of  Somerset,  and  Stilton  of  Huntingdon,  are  as  much  esteemed  with  us  as 
the  cheese  of  Parma,  and  Gruydre  of  Switzerland.  In  1840  we  imported  frx>m  abroad 
10,000  tons ;  and  year  ending  Jan.  1850,  as  many  as  27,000  tons. 

CHELSEA  COLLEGE.  On  the  site  of  a  college  foimded  by  James  I.  for  theological 
disputations,  but  converted  by  Charles  11.  to  its  present  better  purpose,  is  this  mag- 
nificent asylum  for  wounded  and  superannuated  soldiers.  Founded  by  Charles  IL, 
carried  on  by  James  II.,  and  completed  by  William  III.  in  1690.  But  the  projector 
of  this  great  national  institution  was  sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
celebrated  patriot.  The  architect  was  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  cost  150,000^. 
The  physic  garden  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  Chelsea,  was  given  to  the  Apothecaries' 
company  in  1721.  The  Chelsea  water-works,  a  valuable  establishment,  was  incor- 
porated 1722.  The  first  stone  of  the  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  was  laid  by  Frederick, 
duke  of  York,  June  19, 1801. 

CHELTENHAM.  Now  a  great  resort  of  our  nobility  and  fashionable  persons,  as  well  as 
convalescents,  and  containing  many  handsome  edifices  and  mansions.  Its  mineral 
spring,  BO  celebrated  for  its  salubrity,  was  discovered  in  1718.  The  King's-well  here 
was  sunk  in  1778 ;  and  other  wells  were  sunk  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  1806.  Magnesian 
salt  was  found  in  the  waters  in  1811.    The  new  theatre  was  erected  1804. 

CHEMISTRY  and  DISTILLING.  Introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish  Moors, 
about  A.D.  1150 :  they  had  learned  them  from  the  African  Mooro,  and  t^ese  firom  the 
Egyptians.  In  Egypt  they  had,  in  very  early  ages,  extracted  salts  from  their  bases, 
separated  oils,  and  prepared  vinegar  and  wine;  and  embalming  was  a  kind  of 
chemical  process.  The  Chinese  also  claim  an  early  acquaintance  with  chemistry; 
but  the  fiithers  of  true  chemical  philosophy  were  of  our  own  country :  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Hooke,  Mayow,  Newton,  &c.  The  modem  character  of  chemistry  was  formed  under 
Beecher  and  Stahl,  who  perceived  the  connexion  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  gases, 
with  the  production  of  phenomena.  Bergman  and  Scheele  were  cotemporary  with 
Priestley  in  England,  and  Lavoisier  in  France ;  then  followed  Thomson,  Davy,  and 
other  distinguii^ed  men. 

CHERBOURG.  Memorable  engagement  here  between  the  English  and  French  fleets ; 
the  latter  were  defeated,  and  twenty-one  of  their  ships  of  war  were  burnt,  or  other- 
wise destroyed,  near  Cape  La  Hogue,  by  admirals  Rooke  and  Russell,  May  19,  1692. 
The  forts,  arsenal,  and  shipping  were  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  landed  here  in 
August^  1758.  The  works  were  resumed,  on  a  stupendous  scale,  by  Louis  XVL ;  but 
their  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution.  The  Breakwater  commenced  in 
1783,  resumed  by  Buonaparte  about  1803,  and  finally  completed  in  1818,  is  a  stu- 
pendous work,  forming  a  secure  harbour,  capable  of  affording  anchoFage  for  nearly 
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the  whole  navj  of  France,  and  protected  by  batteries  and  fortifications  of  enormous 
strength,  which  have  recently  been  increased  to  unpuuUeled  magnitude.  In  1850  it 
was  proof  against  any  armament  in  the  world. 

CHERRIESL  They  were  brought  from  Pontus,  by  Lucullus,  to  Rome,  about  70  b.o. 
Apricots  from  Epirus;  peaches  from  Persia;  the  finest  plums  fr^m  Damascus  and 
Armenia ;  pears  and  figs  from  Greece  and  Egypt ;  citrons  from  Media ;  and  pome- 
granates from  Carthage,  114  B.a  The  cherry-tree  was  first  planted  in  Britain,  it  is 
said,  about  a^.  100.  Fine  kinds  were  brought  frt>m  Flanders,  and  planted  in  Kent» 
with  such  success,  that  an  orchard  of  thirty-two  acres  produced  in  one  year  lOOOZ., 
A.D.  1540.    See  Oardening, 

CHESAPEAKE,  BATTLE  of.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  between  the 
British  admiral  Greaves,  and  the  French  admiral  De  Grasse,  in  the  interest  of  the 
revolted  states  of  America;  the  former  was  obliged  to  retire,  1781.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  were  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet  m  the  American  war  of  1812,  and  the 
bay  was  the  scene  of  great  hostilities  at  that  period,  of  various  result  The  Chempeake 
American  frigate  struck  to  the  Shcmnon  British  frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Broke, 
after  a  severe  action,  June  2,  1813. 

CHESS,  GAME  or.  Invented,  according  to  some  authorities,  680  B.o. ;  and  according  to 
othersy  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  learned  Hyde  and  sir  William  Jones 
concur  in  stating  (as  do  most  vrriters  on  the  subject),  that  the  origin  of  cheas  is  to 
be  traced  to  India.  The  celebrated  automaton  chess-player  (a  figure  of  wonderful 
machineiy)  was  exhibited  in  England  in  1769. 

CHESTER.  Founded  by  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  last  places  in  England  that  was 
quitted  1^  that  ](>eople.  It  was  the  station  of  the  twentieth  Roman  legion,  called  the 
Valeria  Victrix.  The  city  wall  was  first  built  by  Edelfleda,  a.d.  908 ;  and  William  I. 
rebuilt  the  Saxon  castle  in  1084.  Chester  was  incorporated  by  Henry  III.,  and  made 
a  distinct  county.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1471.  The  fifttal 
gunpowder  explosion  occurred  Nov.  6, 1772. 

CHESTER,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  see  was  anciently  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
one  of  whose  bishops,  removing  the  seat  hither  in  1075,  occasioned  his  successors  to 
be  styled  bishops  of  Chester ;  but  it  was  not  erected  into  a  distinct  bishopric  until 
the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541,  raised  it  to  this  dignity, 
and  allotted  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St  Werburgh  for  the  cathedral.  This  see 
is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  4202.  It.  8(2.  per  year. 

CHEVALIER  D'EON.  This  extraordinary  personage,  who  had  been  acting  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  in  several  countries,  and  who  was  for  some  time  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  France  in  London,  was  proved  upon  a  trial  had  in  the  King's  Bench,  in 
an  action  to  recover  wagers  as  to  his  sex,  to  be  a  tooman,  July  1,  1777.  He  subse- 
quently wore  female  attire  for  many  years;  yet  at  his  death,  in  London,  in  1810,  it 
was  manifest,  by  the  dissection  of  his  body,  and  other  undoubted  evidence,  that  he 
was  of  the  male  sex. — Biog.  Diet. 

CHICHESTER  Built  by  Cissa,  about  A.D.  540.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  1115,  and 
having  been  burnt  with  the  city  in  1186,  was  rebuilt  by  bishop  Seffric  in  1187.  The 
bishopric  of  Chichester  originated  in  this  way  :  Wilfrida,  third  archbishop  of  York, 
having  been  obliged  to  flee  his  country  by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  came 
and  preached  the  gospel  in  this  country,  and  built  a  church  in  the  Isle  of  Selsey, 
about  A.D.  673.  In  681,  Selsey  became  a  bishopric,  and  so  continued  until  Stigand, 
the  twenty-third  bishop,  had  it  removed  to  Chichester,  then  called  Cissan-Caester, 
frx>m  its  builder,  Cissa,  a.d.  1071.  This  see  has  yielded  to  the  church  two  saints ; 
and  to  the  nation  three  lord  chancellors.  It  is  valued  in  the  king^s  books  at 
677^.  1^  3d  per  awnum, 

CHILDREN.  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  had  the  unnatural  custom  of  exposing  their 
infimts — ^the  Egyptians  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks  on  highways  —when 
they  could  not  support  or  educate  them ;  in  such  cases  they  were  taken  care  of,  and 
humanely  protected  by  the  state.  The  custom  which  long  previously  existed  of 
English  parents  selling  their  children  to  the  Irish  for  slaves,  was  prohibited  in  the 
reign  of  Canute,  about  1017. — Mat.  Pa/rU.  At  Darien,  it  was  the  practice,  when  a 
widow  died,  to  bury  with  her,  in  the  same  grave,  such  of  her  children  as  were  unable, 
from  their  tender  years,  to  take  care  of  Uiemselves.    And  in  some  parts  of  China, 
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Buperstition  has  lent  her  sanction  to  offering  in&nts  to  the  spirit  of  an  adjoining  river, 
first  attaching  a  gourd  to  their  necks  to  prevent  their  immediately  drowning. 

CHILI.  Discovered  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  a.d.  1535. 
Almagro  crossed  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  natives,  regarding  the  Spaniards  on  their 
first  visit  as  allied  to  the  Divinity,  collected  for  them  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to 
290,000  ducats,  a  present  which  led  to  the  subsequent  cruelties  and  rapacity  of  the 
invaders.  Chili  was  subdued,  but  not  wholly,  in  1546.  The  Chilisians  fought  for 
liberty  at  various  times,  and  with  various  success,  \mtil  1817,  when,  by  the  decisive 
victory  gained  by  San  Martin,  over  the  royal  forces,  Feb.  12  in  that  year,  the  province 
was  released  &om  its  oppressors,  and  declared  independent 

CHILLIANWALLAH,  BATTLE  op,  in  India.  Great  and  sanguinary  battle  between 
the  Sikh  forces  in  considerable  strength,  and  the  British  commanded  by  general  lord 
Gough  (afterwards  viscount),  fought  Jan,  13,  1849.  The  Sikhs  were  completely 
routed,  but  the  loss  of  the  British  was  very  severe :  26  officers  were  killed  and  66 
wounded,  and  731  rank  and  file  killed  and  1446  woimded.  The  Sikh  loss  was  3000 
killed  and  4000  wounded.  This  battle  was  followed  by  lord  Gough's  attack  on  the 
Sikh  army,  under  Shere  Singh,  in  its  position  at  Goojerat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chenaub,  with  complete  success ;  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  camp  fell,  in  this  last 
desperate  engagement,  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  Feb.  21, 1849.    See  Goojerat. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  An  estate  of  the  crown  on  the  chain  of  chalk  hills  that  pass 
from  east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  stewardship  whereof 
is  a  nominal  office,  conferred  on  members  of  parliament  when  they  wish  to  vacate 
their  seats,  as,  by  accepting  an  office  under  the  crown,  a  member  becomes  disqualified, 
unless  he  be  again  returned  by  his  constituents:  this  custom  has  existed  time 
immemorial. 

CHIMNEYS.  Chafing-dishes  were  in  use  previous  to  the  invention  of  chimneys,  which 
were  first  introduced  into  these  countries  in  a-D.  1200,  when  they  were  confined  to 
the  kitchen  and  large  halL  The  family  sat  rotmd  a  stove,  the  funnel  of  which  passed 
through  the  ceiling,  in  1300.  Chimneys  were  general  in  domestic  architecture  in 
1310.  The  ancients  made  use  of  stoves,  although  Octavio  Ferrari  affirms  that 
chimneys  were  in  use  among  them ;  but  this  is  disputed.  Act  to  regulate  the  trade 
of  chimney  sweeping,  28  Geo.  III.,  1789.  Statute  repealing  this  act,  and  regulating 
the  trade,  the  apprenticeship  of  children,  the  construction  of  flues,  preventing  calling 
I' sweep  "  in  the  streets,  &c.,  4  Will.  IV.,  July,  1834.  By  the  act  6  Vict.,  Aug.  1840,  it 
is  not  lawful  for  master  sweeps  to  take  apprentices  imder  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and 
from  July  1,  1842,  no  individual  under  twenty-one  haa  ascended  a  chimney. 

CHINA.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  the  Chinese  assert  that  it  existed  many  thou- 
sands of  years  before  Noah's  flood ;  but  it  is  allowed  by  some  authorities  to  have 
commenced  about  2500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  By  others  it  is  said  to  have 
been  foimded  by  Fohi,  supposed  to  be  the  Noah  of  the  Bible,  2240  b.c.  We  are  told 
that  the  Chinese  knew  the  periods  of  the  sim,  moon,  and  planets,  and  were  acute 
astronomers,  in  the  reign  of  Yao,  which  is  set  down  2357  B.o.  But  dates  cannot  be 
relied  upon  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  B.O.,  when  the  history  of 
China  becomes  more  distinct.  In  the  battle  between  Phraates  and  the  Scythians 
129  B.O.,  the  Chinese  aided  the  latter,  and  afterwards  ravaged  the  countries  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Caspian,  which  is  their  first  appearance  in  history. — Lenglti, 


The  Chinese  state  their  first  cycle  to  have 
commenced b.c.  2700 

The  first  of  the  22  Chinese   dynasties 

commenced 2207 

•  •  • 

In  the  history  of  China,  the  first  dates 
which  are  fixed  to  his  narrative,  by 

Se-martsien,  begin 661 

Confticins,  the  father  of  the  Chinese  phi- 
losophers, bom 561 

Stnpendoas  wall  of  China  completed         .    211 

The  dynasty  of  Han 206 

Literature  and  the  art  of  printing  encou- 
raged (?) 202 

Religion  of  Tao-tse  commenced    .       .    .      15 
Religion  of  the  followers  of  Fo,  commenced 

about A.D.      60 

Embassy  fh>m  Rome     .  .    .    1C6 


Nankin  becomes  the  capital  .  a.d.    420 

The  atheistical  philosopher.  Fan- Shin, 
flourishes 449 

The  Nestorian  Christians  permitted  to 
preach  their  doctrines     ....    685 

They  are  proscribed,  and  extirpated     .    .    846 

The  seat  of  the  imperial  government  is 
transferred  to  Pekin        ....  1200 

Wonderful  canal,  called  the  Yn  Ho,  com- 
pleted about 1400 

Europeans  first  arrive  at  Canton       .        .  1517 

Macao  is  granted  as  a  settlement  to  the 
Portugtiese 1636 

Jesuit  missionaries  are  sent  by  the  pope 
from  Rome 1576 

The  country  is  conquered  by  the  Eastern 
Tartars,  who  establish  the  present 
reigning  house 1644 
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CHINA,  continued. 

An  e&rthqiiake  throQir^oiit  China  bories 
300,000  persona  at  Pekin  alone       .  a.d.  1062 

Je«uit  missionaries  endeavour  to  establish 
Christianity 1G92 

The  Jesuits  are  expelled  throngh  their 
own  misconduct 1724 

Another  general  earthquake  destroys 
100,000  persons  at  Pekin,  and  80,000  in 
a  suburb 1781 

In  a  salute  by  one  of  our  India  ships  in 
China,  a  loaded  gun  was  inadvertently 
fired,  which  killed  a  native;  the  go- 
vernment demanded  the  gunner  to  be 
given  up ;  he  was  soon  strangled. — 
Sir  Geo.  SUxvnUm  .        .     July  2,  1785 

Earl  Macartney's  embassy ;  he  leaves 
England      ....       Sept.  26,  1792 

He  arrives  at  Pekin;  his  reception  by 
the  emperor     ....    Sept  14,  1793 

He  Is  ordered  to  depart  from  Pekin,  Oct.  7,  1793 

And  arrives  in  England     .        .    Sept.  6,  1794 

The  affair  of  the  Company's  ship  KeptunCf 
when  a  Chinese  was  killed  .    .  1807 

Edict  against  ChrisUanity         .  .  1812 

Lord    Amherst's    embassy;    he    leaves 

England Feb.  8,  1816 

[His  lordship  failed  In  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  having  reftised  to  make  the 
prostration  of  the  kou-toUf  lest  he  should 
thereby  compromise  the  majesty  of 
England.! 

The  exclusive  rights  of  the  East  India 
Company  cease        .  .  April  22,  1884 

First  free-trade  ships,  with  tea,  set  sail 
for  England  .  April  25,  1884 

Lord  Napier  arrives  at  Macao,  to  super- 
intend British  commerce        .   July  15,  1834 

Aflhir  between  the  natives  and  two  British 
ships  of  war;  several  Chinese  killed, 

Sept  5,  1884 

Lord  Napier  dies,  and  is  snooeeded  by 
Mr.  Davis    ....         Oct  11, 1834 

Opium  trade  interdicted  by  the  Chinese, 

Nov.  7,  1881 

Seizure  of  the  ArgjfU  and  her  crew  by 
the  natives      ....    Jan.  31,  1835 

A  quantity  of  opium  burnt  at  Canton  by 
the  Chinese      ....    Feb.  23,  1835 

Capt  Elliot  becomes  chief  British  com- 
missioner   ....        Dec.  14,  1836 

Admiral  sir  Frederick  Maitland  arrives 

at  Macao July  12,  1838 

[The  events  connected  with  this  empire, 
relatively  to  Great  Britain,  now  increase 
in  importance.1 

Commissioner  Lin  issues  an  edict  for  the 
seizure  of  opium .  March  18,  1839 

British  and  other  residents  forbidden  to 
leave  Canton    .  March  19,  1839 

The  factories  surrounded,  and  outrages 
committed   ....     March  24,  1839 

Captain  Elliot  requires  of  British  subjects 
their  surrender  to  him  of  all  opium, 
promising  them,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment the  foil  value  of  it         March  27,  1839 

Half  of  the  opium  is  given  up,  as  a  con- 
traband article,  to  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties        April  20,  1889 

The  remainder  of  the  opium  (20,283 
chests)  is  surrendered     .        .    May  21,  18%) 

Capt  Elliot  and  the  British  merchants 
leave  Canton  May  24,  1839 

The  opium  destroyed  during  several  days 
by  the  Chinese  .       .    June  3,  1889 

Affair  between  the  British  and  American 
seamen  and  the  Chinese;  a  native 
killed July  7,  1839 

CMt  Elliot  leayes  Macao  for  Hong- 
Kong        Aug.  ^  1889 

The  British  boat  Black  Joke  attacked  by 


the  natives,  and  the  crew,  consisting  of 
Lascars,  murdered  Aug.  24,  1839 

The  whole  of  the  British  merchants  retire 
from  Macao      ....  Aug.  26,  1839 

Affair  at  Kow-lnng  between  British  boats 
and  Chinese  Junks  Sept.  4,  1839 

Attack  by  28  armed  jnnks  on  the  British 
frigates  Vdage  and  Hyadnih;  several 
Junks  blown  up        .        .        .     Nov.  8,  1839 

The  British  trade  with  China  ceases,  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor,  and  the  last 
servant  of  the  company  leaves  the 
country  this  day  ....  Dec.  6,  1839 

Edict  of  the  emperor  interdicting  all  trade 
and  intercourse  with  England  for  ever 

Jan.  5,  1840 

The  Helhu  ship  attacked  by  a  number  of 
armed  Junks     ....   May  22,  1840 

Fire-rafts  floated  in  order  to  destroy  the 
British  fleet  .  June  9,  1840 

Blockade  of  Canton  by  a  British  fleet  of 
15  sail  and  several  war  steamera,  having 
4000  troops  on  board  by  orden  from  sir 
Gonlon  Bremer  .        .  June  28,  1840 

The  Blonde,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  is  fired 
on  at  Amoy         ....  July  2,  1840 

Ting-hai,  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  snr- 
rendera  to  the  British     .        .     July  5,  1840 

An  extensive  blockade  is  established 
along  the  Chin<^se  coast      .        July  10,  1840 

Seizure  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  is  carried  off 
to  Canton  ....     Aug.  6,  1840 

Capt  Elliot  on  board  a  British  steamship, 
entera  the  Pei-ho   river,  near  Pekin, 

Aug.  11.  1840 

The  ship  Kite  lost  on  a  sand-bank,  and 
the  captain's  wife  and  part  of  the  crew 
are  captured  by  the  natives,  and  confinud 
in  cages       ....       Sept  15,  1840 

Seizure  of  Capt  Anstnither      .  Sept.  16,  1840 

Lin  deprived  of  his  authority,  and  finally 
degraded;  Keshin  appointed  imperial 
commissioner  .  Sept  16,  1840 

Capt  Elliot  declares  a  tmoe  with  the 
Chinese Nov.  6,  1840 

British  plenipotentiaries  sail  from  Chu- 
san,  and  arrive  off  Macao  .        Nov.  20,  1840 

Admiral  Elliot's  resignation  is  announced, 

Nov.  29,  1840 

Mr.  Stanton  released  .        .        .    Dec.  12,  1840 

Negotiations  cease,  owing  to  breaches  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  empe- 
ror     Jan.  6;  1841 

Chnen-pe  and  Tae-ooc-tow,  and  173  gims 
(some  sent  to  England),  captured  by  the 
British Jan  7,  1841 

Hong-Kong  ceded  by  Keshin  to  Great 
Britain,  and  6,000,000  dollara  agreed  to 
be  paid  within  ten  days  to  the  British 
authorities       ....   Jan.  20,  1841 

Formal  possession  of  Hong-Kong  taken 
by  the  British      .  Jan.  26,  1841 

Imperial  edict  frxnn  Pekin  rejecting  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  made  by  Ke- 
shin   Feb.  11,  1841 

Hostilities  are  in  consequence  resumed 
against  the  Chinese    .        .        Feb.  23,  1841 

Chusan  evacuated       .        .        .   Feb.  24,  1841 

Kewards  proclaimed  at  Canton  for  the 
bodies  of  Englishmen,  dead  or  alive; 
50,000  dollara  to  be  given  for  ring- 
leadera  and  chiefs        .  Feb.  25,  1841 

Bogue  forts  taken  by  sir  Gordon  Bremer ; 
admiral  Kwan  killed,  and  469  guns 
captured Feb.  26,  1841 

The  British  squadron  proceeds  up  the 
river  of  Canton    .        .        .      Mareh  1,  1841 

Sir  Hugh  Gough  takes  the  command  of 
the  army         ....  March  2,  1841 

Hostilities  again  suspended         Mareh  3,  1841 
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March  6.  1841 


1841 


CHINA,  continued. 

And  again  reramed    . 

Keshin  degraded  by  the  emperor,  and 

arrested       ....    March  13, 

Flotilla    of    boats    destroyed,     Canton 

threatened,  the  foreign  ihcfeories  seized, 

and  461  guns  taken  by  the  British 

forces        ....       March  18,  1841 

New  oommissioners  from  Pekln  arrive  at 

Canton         ....      April  14,  1841 
The  first  nnmber  of  the  Hong-Kong  Ckt- 

utte  published  .  May  1,  1841 

Capt  Elliot  again  prepares   to  attack 

Canton         ....       May  17,  1841 
Chinese  attack  the  British  ships  with  fire- 
rafts         May21,  1841 

Operations  against  Canton    .        May  24,  1841 
Heights  behind  Canton  taken,  and  94  guns 

captured May  25,  1841 

The  city  ransomed  for  6,000.000  dollars, 
of  which  6,000,000  are  paid  down,  and 
hostilities  cease  .        May  81,  1841 

British  forces  withdrawn   .       .    June  1,  1841 
British  trade  re-opened         .       July  16,  1841 
Arrival  at  Macao  of  sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
who,  as  plenipotentiary,  proclaims  the 
objects   of   his   mission;   capt  Elliot 
superseded       ....  Aug.  10,  1841 
Amoy  taken,  and  296  guns  found  and 

destroyed     ....       Aug.  27,  1841 
The  Bogue  forts  destroyed         .  Sept.  14,  1841 
The  city  of  Ting-hae  taken,  186  guns 
captured,  and  the  island  of  Chusan  re- 
occupied  by  the  British  .  Oct  1,  1841 
Chin-hae  taken,  with  167  guns ;  many  of 

them  brass       ....    Oct.  10,  1841 
Nlng-po  taken        .  Oct  18,  1841 

Yn-yaou,  Tsze-kee,  and  Foong-hua  car- 
ried by  the  British  .    Dec.  28, 
Chinese    force    of    12,000   men    attack 
Mingpo  and  Chin-hae,  and  are  repulsed 
with  great  loss    .  March  10, 
8,000  Chinese  are  routed  with  consider- 
able loss  near  Tsze-kee  .        March  16, 
Cha-pou  attacked,  and  its  defences  de- 
stroyed, 46  guns  taken  May  18,  1842 
The  British  squadron  enter  the  great  river 

Kiang June  13,  1842 

Capture  of  Woosung,  and  of  280  guns  and 

stores June  16,  1842 

The  town  of  Shang-hae  taken       June  19,  1842 
The  British  fleet  advance  farther  up  the 

river July  6,  1842 

The  whole  British  armament  anchor  near 

the  "Golden  Isle"      .       .       July  20,  1842 
City  of  Chin-Keang  taken;  the  Tartar 
general  and  many  of  the  garrison  com- 
mit suicide       ....  July  21,  1842 
The  advanced  British  ships  reach  the  city 

of  Nankin    ....         Aug.  4,  1842 
The  whole  fleet  arrives,  and  the  disem- 
barkation commences  Aug.  9, 
Keying    arrives    at    Nankin,  with  flill 
powers  flrom   the  emperor,  with   the 
sincere  object   of  treating   with   the 
British  for  peace     .               .  Aug.  12, 
First  interview  of  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  board  H.M.S.  ComwalliSf 
held          ...               .  Aug.  20, 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  sir  Hugh  Gough, 
and    sir   William    Parker    visit   the 
Chinese  aathoritles  on  shore.    Aug.  24,  184S 
Treaty  of  peace  signed  before  Nankin  on 
board  the  OomwallU  by  sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger for  England,  and  Keving  Elepoo 
andNeu-Kien  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
emperor Aug.  29,  1842 


1841 


1842 
1842 


1842 


1842 


1842 
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Lasting  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  empires 

China  to  pay  21,000,000  of  dollars,  part 
forthwith  and  the  remainder  within 
three  years 

The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-choo-foo 
Ning-po,  and  Shang-hae  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  British 

Consuls  to  reside  at  these  cities. 

Tariffs  of  import  and  export  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  In  perpetuity  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  her  heirs 
and  suooeflsom 

Subjects  of  England,  whether  native  or 
Indian,  to  be  unconditionally  released 
In  China. 

Act  of  flill  amnesty,  under  the  emperor's 
own  seal  and  sign-manual,  to  all  Chinese, 
to  be  published. 

Correspondence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments to  be  conducted  on  terms  of 
perfiact  equality. 

The  British  forces  to  withdraw  fVom 
Nankin,  the  Grand  Canal,  and  Chin- 
hae,  on  the  treaty  receiving  the  empe- 
ror's signature ;  but 

The  islands  of  Chnsan  and  Ku-lang-su  to 
be  held  by  the  British  until  the  money 
payments  have  been  completed,  and 
other  provisions  fulfilled. 

The  emperor  signifies  his  assent  to  the 
conditions        ....    Sept  8,  1842 

Grand  seal  of  England  affixed  to  tlie 
treaty Dec.  81,  1842 

The  ratifications  signed  by  queen  Yio- 
toria  and  the  emperor  respectively,  are 
formally  exchanged        .        .  July  22,  1843 

The  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
empires  is  announced  as  finally  ad- 
Justed;  and  Canton  opened  by  an  im- 
perial edict  to  the  British  .       July  27,  1843 

[Ilie  other  ports,  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions, to  be  opened  as  soon  as  edicts 
fh)m  the  emperor  are  received.] 

The  queen  congratulates  parliament  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  its 
auspicious  consequences .       .     Feb.  1,  1844 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Davis  is  gazetted  in 
England,  in  the  room  of  sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  who  has  signified  his  wish 
to  resign      ....        Feb.  16,  1844 

Bogue  forts  captured  by  the  British  to 
obtain  redress  for  insults       .    April  6.  1847 

Hong-Kong  and  the  neighbourhooa 
visited  by  a  typhoon  of  unusual 
violence;  immense  damage  done  to  the 
shipping;  upwards  of  1000  boat^wellers 
on  the  Canton  river  drowned  .       .  Oct  1848 

H.M.  steam-ship  Medea  destroys  13  pirate 
Junks  in  the  Chinese  seas      .  Much  4,  1880 


OHIirBSK  SMPKROBS. 


have 


The  following  Is  a  list  of  those  who 
reigned  for  the  last  two  centuries : — 

Chwang-lei 1627 

Shun-che 1644 

Kang-he 1669 

Yung-ching 16B3 

Keen-lung 17S6 

Kearding 1796 

Taou-kwang 1821 

Sze-hlng,  or  Ylh-Chu  (present  emperor) 

Feb.  25^  1850 


The  embassy  of  lord  Macartney  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  political  circumstances 
of  this  empire :  it  appeared  that  it  was,  in  his  time,  divided  into  15  provinces, 
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oontaining  4402  walled  cities;  the  population  of  the  whole  country  was  given  at 
833,000,000;  its  annual,  revenues  were  66,000,0002.;  and  the  army,  including  the 
Tartars,  was  1,000,000  of  infantry,  and  800,000  cavalry ;  the  religion  Pagan,  and  the 
government  absolute.  Learning,  and  the  arts  and  adenoee  in  general,  were  encou- 
raged, and  ethics  were  studied  profoundly,  and  influenced  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Our  new  intercourse  with  China  will  soon  correct  our  information  and  improve  our 
knowledge  in  relation  to  it,  and  acquaint  us  with  its  moral  economy  and  power, 
details  highly  essential  to  our  commerce^  and  now,  at  length,  aoceflsible  to  European 
nations. 

CHINA  PORCELAIN.  This  manu&eture  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1531 ;  it  was 
introduced  into  England  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Porcelain  was  made  at 
Dresden  in  1706 ;  fine  ware  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  in  1752 ;  at  Bow  in  1758 ;  in 
various  other  parts  of  England  about  1760 ;  and  by  the  ingenious  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
who  much  improved  the  British  manufacture,  in  Staffordshire,  1762  ei  seq. 

CHINA  ROSE,  AND  CHINESE  APPLE.  The  rose,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  flower, 
called  the  Mosa  Indicay  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  China,  and  after  various 
fiEulures,  planted  in  England,  with  success,  in  1786.  The  Chinese  apple-tree,  or 
Pyrui  apeetahUia,  was  brought  to  England  about  1780.  Some  few  other  plants  were 
introduced  from  the  same  empire  in  successive  years  frt>m  this  time.  See  Flowers, 
Fmdta,  Oaardening,  ftc 

CHINESE  ERAS.  They  are  very  numerous,  fabulous,  and  mythological.  Like  the 
Chaldeans,  they  represent  the  world  as  having  existed  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years ;  and  their  annals  and  histories  record  events  said  to  have  occurred,  and 
name  philosophers  and  heroes  said  to  have  lived,  more  than  27,000  years  ago.  By 
their  calcxilation  of  time,  which  must  of  course  differ  essentially  from  ours,  they  date 
the  commencement  of  their  empire  41,000  years  B.O. — Abhi  Lenglei. 

CHINES^  TARIFF.  Arranged  between  sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the  high  commis- 
sioners of  the  emperor,  and  proclaimed  27th  July,  1843.  The  1st  condition  relates 
to  pilotage ;  2nd,  to  custom-house  officers ;  3rd,  to  masters  of  ships ;  4th,  to  com- 
mercial dealings  between  merchants  of  both  nations ;  5th,  to  tonnage  duties ;  6th,  to 
the  duties  on  specified  goods ;  7th,  to  the  mode  of  examining  cargoes ;  8th,  to  the 
species  of  money  to  be  respectively  interchanged;  9th,  to  stands^  weights  and 
measures ;  10th,  to  the  employment  of  boats  and  lighters ;  11th,  to  the  tran^pment 
of  wares ;  12th,  to  BulHx>nsular  officers  over  seamen ;  13th,  to  disputes  between  British 
and  Chinese  subjects ;  14th,  to  British  cruisers;  15th,  to  consular  security  for  British 
vessels.    The  tariff  includes  almost  every  species  of  goods  and  merchandise. 

CHIPPAWA,  BATTLES  of.  In  the  late  American  war,  the  British  foroes  under  general 
Riall  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  \mder  general  Browne,  July  5,  1814.  The 
Americans  were  defeated  by  the  British,  commanded  by  generals  Drummond  and 
Riall,  but  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the  action,  and  taken  prisoner,  July  25  following. 

CHIYALRT.  Began  in  Europe  about  a.d.  912.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  it  had  a  considerable  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  knight  swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession,  as  the 
champion  of  Gk>d  and  the  ladies.  He  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth,  to  maintain 
the  right,  to  protect  the  distressed,  to  practise  courtesy,  to  fulfil  obligations,  and  to 
vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  his  honour  and  character.  Chivalry,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  feudal  system,  expired  with  it. — BoberUon  ;  Oihban, 

CHIVALRY,  COURT  of.  It  was  commonly  after  the  lie-direct  had  been  given,  that 
combats  took  place  in  the  court  of  chivalry.  By  letters  patent  of  James  I.  the  earl- 
maiBhal  of  England  had  "the  like  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  when  the 
office  of  lord  high  constable  was  vacant,  as  this  latter  and  the  marshal  did  jointly 
exercise,"  1623.  The  following  entries  are  found  in  the  pipe-roll  of  31  Henry  I.,  the 
date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  labours  of  the  record  commission : — "  Robert 
Fitz-Seward  renders  account  of  &fteen  marks  of  silver  for  the  office  and  wife  of  Hugh 
ChivilL  Ptdd  into  the  exchequer  four  pounds.  And  he  owes  six  pounds ; "  p.  53. 
"  William  de  Hocton  renders  account  of  ten  marks  of  gold  that  he  may  have  the  wife  of 
Qeojjfrey  de  Faucre  in  marriage,  with  her  land,  and  may  have  her  son  in  custody  imtil 
he  is  of  age  to  become  a  knight ;  he  paid  into  the  exchequer  ten  marks  of  gold,  and 
is  discharged." — FarL  JReportt. 

CHLOROFORM  in  SURGICAL  OPERATIONa    See  article  Ether. 
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CHOCOLATE.  First  introduced  into  Europe,  principally  from  Mexico  and  the  Brazils, 
about  A.D.  1520.  It  is  the  flour  or  paste  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  makes  a  wholesome 
beverage,  much  used  in  Spain.  It  iJso  forms  a  delicate  confection.  Chocolate  was 
sold  in  the  London  coffee-houses  soon  after  their  establishment,  1650. — TatUr. 

CHOIR  The  choir  was  separated  from  the  nave  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino. The  choral  service  was  first  used  in  England  at  Canterbury,  a.d.  677.  This 
service  had  been  previously  in  use  at  Rome  about  602.  See  OKatmUng.  The  Choragut 
was  the  superintendant  of  the  ancient  chorus. — WarbwrUm. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS.  This  fktal  disease,  known  in  its  more  malignant  form  as  the 
Indian  cholera,  after  having  made  great  ravages  in  many  countries  of  the  north,  east, 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  coimtries  of  Asia,  where  alone  it  had  carried  off  more 
than  900,000  persons  in  its  progress  within  two  years,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
England,  at  Sunderland,  Oct.  26,  1831.  Proclamation,  ordering  all  vessels  from 
Sunderland  to  London,  to  perform  quarantine  at  the  Nore,  Dec.  4,  1831.  Cholera 
first  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  6,  1832.  First  observed  at  Rotherhithe  and  Lime- 
house,  London,  Feb.  13 ;  and  in  Dublin,  March  3,  same  year.  The  mortality  was  very 
great,  but  more  so  on  the  Continent ;  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  Paris  were  18,000 
between  March  and  August,  1832.  Cholera  again  raged  in  Rome,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Qenoa,  Berlin,  &c.,  in  July  and  August,  1837.  In  1848  and  1849,  we  had  another 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  this  kingdom ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  London,  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  15,  1849,  was  3183,  the  ordinary  average  being  1008 ;  and  the 
number  of  deaths  by  cholera  from.  Jime  17  to  Oct  2,  same  year,  was,  in  London  alone, 
13,161.  From  this  time  the  mortality  lessened  every  day,  and  the  distemper  finally 
disappeared  in  a  few  days  after,  Oct.  13, 1849. 

CHORUSSES.  Singing  in  this  manner  was  invented  at  Athens.  Stesichorus,  whose  real 
name  was  Tysias,  received  this  appellative  from  his  having  been  the  first  who  taught 
the  chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre,  556  B.O. — QuitUil.  Inst.  Orat.  Hypodicus,  of  Chal- 
cides,  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  voice,  508  B.c. — Parian  Marbiea. 

CHRISM.  Consecrated  oil  was  used  early  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches.  Musk,  safiron,  cinnamon,  roses,  and  frankincense  are  mentioned  as  used 
with  the  oil,  in  a.d.  1541.  But  it  was  ordained  that  chrism  should  consist  of  oil  and 
balsam  only ;  the  one  representing  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  other  his 
divine  nature. — 1596. 

CHRIST.  See  Jesus  Christ.  This  name,  so  universally  given  to  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  signifies,  in  Greek,  The  AnaitUed,  being  the  same  with  Messiah  in  the  Hebrew, 
which  the  Jews  called  that  Saviour  and  Deliverer  whom  they  expected,  and  who  was 
promised  to  them  by  all  the  prophets.  This  appellation  is  commonly  put  to  our  Jesus 
(signifying  Savi(yu/r\  the  name  of  the  great  object  of  our  faith,  and  divine  author  of 
our  religion.  St.  Clement,  the  earliest  father,  according  to  St.  Epiphanius,  fixes  the 
birth  of  Christ  on  the  18th  of  November,  in  the  28th  year  of  Augustus,  i.e.  two  years 
before  the  Christian  era  as  adopted  in  the  sixth  century.  Cerinthus  was  the  first 
Christian  writer  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  about  a.d.  67.  The  divinity  of  Christ 
was  adopted  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  325,  by  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bishops 
against  eighteen. 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  A  noble  institution  which  is  indebted  for  its  establishment  to 
the  piety  of  Edward  YI.,  1552.  A  mathematical  ward  was  founded  by  Charles  II., 
and  the  city  of  London  and  community  of  England  have  contributed  to  render  it  a 
great,  extensive,  and  richly  endowed  charity.  Large  portions  of  the  edifice,  having 
fallen  into  decay,  have  been  lately  rebuilt ;  in  1822  a  new  infirmary  was  completed,  and 
in  1825  (April  28)  the  late  duke  of  York  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  magnificent  new  hall. 

CHRISrS-THORN.  This  shrub  came  hither  from  the  south  of  Europe,  before  1696. 
Supposed  to  be  the  plant  from  which  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  was  composed. 

CHRISTIAN.  This  name  was  first  given  to  the  believers  and  followers  of  Christ's 
doctrines  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  Acts,  xi.  26,  in  the  year  38,  according  to  Bvtler;  in  the 
year  40,  according  to  Tacitus;  and  according  to  other  authorities  in  the  year  60.  The 
first  Christians  were  divided  into  episcopoi,  presbyteroi,  diaconoi,  pistol,  catechumens, 
or  learners,  and  eneigumens  who  were  to  be  exorcised. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA.  The  era  which  is  used  by  almost  all  Christian  nations ;  it  dates 
from  January  1st,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the 
753rd  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian  perio<£  It  was  first 
introduced  in  the  sixth  century,  but  was  not  very  generally  employed  for  some 
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centuries  after.     We  style  the  Christian  era  A.D.  1.     It  was  first  iised  in  modem 
chronology  in  516. 

CHRISTIAN  KING;  Most  Christian  Kuto;  ChritUanuaimus.  This  title  was  given 
by  pope  Paul  II.  to  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  1469 ;  and  never  was  a  distinction  more 
unworthily  conferred.  His  tyranny  and  oppressions  obliged  his  subjects  to  enter 
into  a  league  against  him ;  and  4000  persons  were  executed  publicly  or  privately  in 
his  merciless  reign. — Renault;  FUury. 

CHRISTIANITY.  Founded  by  the  Saviour  oi  the  world.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  commenced  a-D.  64.  See  Penecutiont.  Christianity  was  first  taught  in 
Britain  about  this  time;  and  it  was  propagated  with  some  success  in  156. — Bede, 
Lucius  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  king  of  Britain,  and  in  the  world :  he 
reigned  in  179.  But  the  era  of  Christianity  in  England  commenced  with  the  mission 
of  St  Austin  in  596,  from  which  time  it  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  whole  of 
Britain.*  It  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  second  century,  but  with  more 
success  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  432.  It  was  received  in  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Donald  L,  about  201,  when  it  was  embraced  by  that  king,  his  queen,  and  some 
of  his  nobility. 

Constantine  the  Great  made  hia  solemn  ■  In  Sweden,  between  10th  and  11th  oentariea. 


declaration  of  the  Christian  religion,  a.d.  812 
Christianity  was  established  in  France 

nnder  Clovis  the  Great  ....  496 

In  Helvetia,  by  Irish  missionaries       .    .  643 
In  Flanders  In  the  seventh  century. 

In  Denmark,  under  Harold  .        .  827 

In  Bohemia,  nnder  Borzlvoi .        .        .    .  894 

In  Russia,  by  Swiatoslaf   .        .        .       .  94D 

In  Poland,  under  MeiclsUus  I.     .        .    .  992 

In  Hungary,  under  Geisa  ....  994 


In  Pmssla,  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
when  they  were  returning  flnom  the 
holy  wars a.d.  1227 

In  Lithuania,  where  Paganism  was  abo- 
lished, about 1886 

In  China,  where  it  made  some  progress 
(but  was  afterwards  extirpated,  and 
thousands  of  Chinese  Christians  were 
put  to  death)  1576 

In  Greece,  where  it  was  once  more  re- 


in Norway  and  Iceland,  nnder  Olaf  I.     .  1000  ,      established 1628 

Christianity  was  propagated,  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  as  Guinea,  Angola,  and  Congo, 
in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  America  and  India  it  made  some  progress  in  tiie 
sixteenth,  and  now  rapidly  gains  groimd  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY.  A  festival  of  the  church,  imiversally  observed  in  commemoration 
of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  has  been  denominated  Christ-fiuut,  from  the 
appellative  Christ  having  been  added  to  the  name  of  Jesus  to  express  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  or  ITie  Anointed.  It  was  first  observed  as  a  festival  a.d.  98.  Ordered  to  be 
held  as  a  solemn  feast,  and  divine  service  to  be  performed  on  the  25th  of  December, 
by  pope  Telesphorus,  about  a.d.  137.f  In  the  eastern  primitive  church,  Christmas 
and  the  Epiphany  {which  tee)  were  deemed  but  one  and  the  same  feast ;  and  to  this  day 
the  church  universally  keeps  a  continued  feast  within  those  limits.  The  hoUy  and 
mialetoe  used  at  Christmas  are  remains  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  Druids,  and 
so  with  many  other  like  customs. 

CHRISTMAS  LSLAND.  An  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook, 
who  landed  here  on  Christmas-day,  1777.  Captain  Cook  had  passed  Christmas-day 
at  Christmas  Sound,  1774.  On  the  shore  of  Christmas  Harbour,  visited  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1776,  one  of  his  men  found  a  piece  of  parchment  with  this  inscription  : 
"Ludovico  XV.  Chlliarum  reffe,  et  d,  Boynea  regi  a  eecretia  ad  rei  maritimcu,  annu  1772 
et  1773."  On  the  other  side  of  the  parchment  captain  Cook  wrote :  "  Natfet  Beaolution 
et  Diacovery  de  rege  Magna  Britanntce^  Decembria,  1776 ; "  and  fixed  the  bottle  in  a  safe 
and  proper  place. 

CHRONICLES.  The  earliest  chronicles  are  those  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoo^  Jews,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Irish.  After  the  invention  of  writing,  all  well-informed  nations  appear 
to  have  kept  chroniclers,  who  were  generally  priests  or  astrologerSy  and  who  mingled 
popular  legends  with  their  records. — PhiUijpa. 

•  It  is  said  that  Gregory  the  Great,  shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  dumoed  one  day  to 
pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  and  perceiving  some  children  of  great  beauty  who  were  set  up  for 
sale,  he  enquired  about  their  oountiT,  and  finding  they  were  English  Pagans,  he  Is  said  to  have  cried  out, 
in  the  Latin  language,  ''Non  Anglx,  aed  AngeU,  fortni^  $i  etsent  Christian^"  that  is,  "they  would  not  be 
English,  but  angels,  If  they  were  Christians."  From  that  time  he  was  struck  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and  ordered  a  monk  named  Austin,  or  Attgustin,and  others  of  the  same 
fraternity,  to  underuke  the  mission  to  Britain  in  the  year  SQS.—Gold9mUh. 

t  Diocletian,  the  Roman  emperor,  keeping  his  court  at  Mcomedla,  being  informed  that  the  Christians 
were  assembled  on  this  day  in  great  multitudes  to  celebrate  Christ's  nativity,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut 
and  the  church  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  six  hundred  perished  in  the  bninlng  pile.    This  was  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  tenth  pexseeution,  which  lasted  ten  years,  aj>.  a06» 
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CHRONOLOGY.  The  Chinese  pretend  to  the  most  ancient,  but  upon  no  certain 
authority.  The  most  authentic,  to  which  all  Europe  gives  credit,  is  the  Jewish  ;  but 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Jews,  they  have  created  abundance  of  difficulties  in 
this  science,  and  very  little  certainty  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  exact  time  of  many 
memorable  events.  The  earliest  epoch  is  the  creation  of  the  world,  4004  rc. 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  the  first  Christian  chronologist>  about  a.d.  169. 
See  the  different  eras  through  the  volume. 
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Creation  of  Adam  ....       b.c.  4004 

Deluge 2348 

Death  of  Abraham         .  .    .  1821 

Drowning  of  Pharaoh        .  .  1491 

Death  of  JoBhna 1448 

Death  of  David 1015 


piviskm  of  the  kingdom  between  the  Ten 

Tribes  and  Two b.c.  976 

Dispersion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  .        .    .  721 

Captivity  of  the  Two 606 

Return  of  the  Two  from  Babylon    .        .    .  636 
Death  of  Judas  Maccabeus  .        .  161 

United  to  the  Roman  Empire         .  63 


CHUNAR,  TREATY  of.  Concluded  between  the  nabob  of  Oude  and  governor  Hastings, 
by  which  the  nabob  was  relieved  of  all  his  debts  to  the  East  India  Company,  on 
condition  of  his  seizing  the  property  of  the  Begums,  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
and  delivering  it  up  to  the  English :  this  treaty  also  enabled  the  nabob  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Fyzoolla  Khan,  a  Rohilla  chie^  who  had  escaped  from  a 
recent  massacre,  and  had  settled  at  Rampoor,  under  guarantee  of  the  English.  On 
this  occasion  the  nabob  made  a  present  to  Mr.  Hastings  of  100,0002.,  Sept  19, 1781. 
See  HaUmge^  Warren,  Trial  of. 

CHURCH.  It  is  said  that  a  church  was  built  for  Christian  worship  in  the  first  century ; 
and  some  will  have  it  that  one  was  built  in  England,  a.d.  60.  See  CHattonbwry.  In 
the  small  island  of  Whitehom,  Scotland,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church,  which 
was  the  first  place  of  Christian  worship,  it  is  believed,  in  that  country,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  built  before  the  cathedral  at  Whitehom,  in  Wigtonshire,  where  Nenian 
was  bishop  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Christians  originally  preached  in  woods,  and 
in  caves,  by  candle-light,  whence  the  practice  of  candle-light  in  churches.  Most  of 
the  early  churches  were  of  wood.  The  first  church  of  stone  was  built  in  London,  in 
1087.  The  first  Irish  church  of  stone  was  built  at  Bangor,  in  the  coimty  of  Down, 
by  Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  prelate  in  1184. — Gordon's  Ireland. 
Church  towers  were  originally  parochial  fortresses.  Church-yards  were  permitted  in 
cities  in  742. 

CHURCH  OP  'ENGLAND,  (the  present).  Commenced  with  the  Reformation,  and  was 
formally  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1584.  This  Church  consists  of  two 
archbishops  and  twenty-five  bishops,  exclusively  of  that  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The 
other  dignitaries  are  chancellors,  deans  (of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches),  arch- 
deacons, prebendaries,  canons,  minor  canons,  and  priest  vicars;  these,  and  the 
incumbents  of  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries,  make  the  number  of  preferments 
of  the  Established  Church,  according  to  the  last  official  returns,  12,327.  The  number 
of  churches  for  Protestant  worship  m  England  was  11,742  in  1818;  and  the  commis* 
sioners  for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional  churches,  report  the 
number  of  new  churches  to  be  258  up  to  1841.  The  new  act  for  building  and 
enlarging  churches  was  passed  9  Geo.  IV.,  1828.  The  Church-building  Amendment 
act  was  passed  2  Vict,  August,  1838. 

CHURCH  OP  IRELAND.  Called,  m  connexion  with  that  of  England,  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Previously  to  the  Church  Temporalities  act  of 
William  lY.  in  1833,  there  were  four  archbishoprics  and  eighteen  bishoprics  in 
Ireland,  of  which  ten  have  since  ceased ;  that  act  providing  for  the  union  of  sees, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  certain  sees,  accordingly  as  the  possessors  of  them  died. 
There  are  1659  places  of  Protestant  woi^ship,  2109  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  452 
Presbyterian,  and  414  other  houses  of  prayer.     See  Bishops. 

CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND.  Presbyterianism  is  the  religion  of  Scotland.  Its  distin- 
guishing tenets  seem  to  have  been  first  embodied  in  the  formulary  of  fiuth  attributed 
to  John  Elnox,  and  compiled  by  that  reformer  in  1560.  It  was  approved  by  the 
parliament  and  ratified  in  1567 ;  was  finally  settled  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  senate 
in  1696,  and  was  afterwards  secured  by  the  treaty  of  union  with  England  in  1707. 
Previously  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  1688,  there  existed  two  arch- 
bishoprics and  twelve  bishoprics,  which  were  then  dissolved ;  but  there  were  aiter^ 
wards  established  several  bishoprics,  called  Post-Revolution  bishoprics,  of  which 
there  are  now  six;  severally  described  in  their  places.    The  Church  of  Scotland  is 
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regulated  by  four  oourta — the  Qeneral  Aasembly,  the  Synod,  the  Presbytery,  and 
Kirk  Session.    See  Pretbyteriana, 

CHURCH  MUSIC.  Introduced  mto  the  Christian  Church  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
A.D.  602.  Choir  service  was  first  introduced  in  England,  at  Canterbury,  in  677. 
Church  oiigana  were  in  general  vase  in  the  tenth  century.  Church  music  was  firat 
performed  in  Rngliwh  in  1559.    See  Choir;  (^uMnOrng, 

CHURCH-WARDENa  Officers  of  the  parish  church,  appointed  by  the  first  canon  of 
the  synod  of  London  in  1127.  Overseers  in  every  panah  were  also  appointed  by  the 
same  body,  and  they  continue  now  nearly  as  then  constituted. — J'oAfuonV  Canons. 
There  ai'e,  commonly,  two  church-wardens  to  every  parish,  who  direct  and  controul 
its  affidrs,  summon  the  parishioners  to  meet>  &c.,  and  in  whom  is  vested  the  parochial 
authority. 

CHURCHIKG  or  WOMEN.  It  originated  in  the  Jewish  rite  of  purification,  a.d.  214. 
Churching  is  the  act  of  returning  thanks  in  the  church  for  any  signal  deliverance,  and 
particularly  after  the  delivery  of  women. —  WheaUey,  It  was  a  Jewish  law  that  a 
woman  should  keep  within  her  house  forty  days  after  her  lying  in,  if  she  had  a  son. 
and  eighty  if  she  had  a  daughter,  at  the  expiration  whereof  she  was  to  go  to  the 
Temple,  and  offer  a  lamb  with  a  voimg  pigeon  or  turtle,  and,  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
pigeons  or  turtles.    See  Purification, 

CIDER.  Anciently  this  beverage,  when  first  made  in  England,  was  called  wine,  about 
A.D.  1284.  When  the  earl  of  Manchester  was  ambassador  in  France,  he  is  said  to 
have  firequently  passed  off  cider  upon  the  nobility  of  that  country  for  a  delicious  wine. 
It  was  made  subject  to  the  excise  regulations  of  sale  in  1763  et  teq.  A  powerful  spirit 
IS  drawn  from,  cider  by  distillation. — BvUltr. 

CIMBRI.  The  war  of  the  Cimbri,  113  B.O.  They  defeat  the  consul  Marcus  SUanus* 
109  B.O.  They  defeat  the  Romans  under  Manlius,  on  the  banks  of  the  lUiine,  where 
80,000  Romans  are  slain,  105  b.c.  The  Teutones  are  defeated  by  Marius  in  two 
battles  at  Aquse  Sextise  (Aix)  in  Gaul,  200,000  are  killed,  and  70,000  made  prisoners, 
102  B.a  The  Cimbri  are  defeated  by  Marius  and  O&tullus  as  they  were  again 
endeavouring  to  enter  Italy;  120,000  are  killed,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners,  101  B.a 
Their  name  afterwards  sunk  in  that  of  the  Teutones  or  Saxons. 

CINCINNATI  SOCIETY.  A  society  established  in  America  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1783;  it  arose  among  the  army,  and  was  advancing  rapidly,  but  owing  to  the  jealousy 
which  it  produced  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  just  accomplished  their  freedom, 
and  who  dreaded  the  influence  of  an  army,  the  officers  gave  up  the  society. 

CINNAMON  TRADE.  The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  species  of  laurel,  and  a  native  of  Ceylon : 
the  trade  was  commenced  by  the  Dutch  in  1506 ;  but  cinnamon  had  been  known  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  CsDsar,  and  even  long  before.  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
perfumes  of  the  sanctuary,  EaDoduB,  xxx.  23.  It  was  found  in  the  American  forests,  by 
Don  Ulloa,  in  1736.  The  true  tree  of  Ceylon  was  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica 
by  transplantation  in  1788. 

CINQUE  PORTS.  They  were  originally  five — Dover,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Romney,  and 
Sandwich;  Wincheleea  and  Rye  were  afterwards  added.  Their  jurisdiction  was, 
vested  in  barons,  called  wardens,  for  the  better  security  of  the  English  coast,  these 
ports  being  the  nearest  points  to  France,  and  considered  the  keys  of  the  kingdom ; 
instituted  by  William  L  in  1078. — Rapin.  They  are  governed  by  a  particular  policy, 
and  are  under  a  lord  warden;  the  duke  of  Wellington  being  lord  warden  in  1850. 

CiNTRA,  CONVENTION  of.  The  memorable  and  disgraceful  convention  concluded 
between  the  British  army,  under  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  the  French  under  marshal 
Junot ;  by  this  oomi>act  the  defeated  French  army  and  its  chief  were  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal  in  British  ships,  carrying  with  them  all  their  ill-gotten  spoil; 
signed  the  day  after  the  batUe  of  Vimeira,  Aug.  22,  1808.  A  court  of  inqtiiry  was 
held  at  Chelsea,  Nov.  17  same  year,  and  the  result  was  a  formal  declaration  by  the 
king  strongly  condemning  the  terms  of  the  convention. 

CIRCASSIA.  The  Circassians  are  descended  from  the  Alanians.  They  continued 
imsubdued,  even  by  the  arms  of  the  celebrated  Timur ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  greater  part  of  them  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Czar,  Ivan  II.  of  Russia. 
About  A.D.  1745,  the  princes  of  Great  and  Little  Eabaxxla  took  oaths  of  fealty  to  that 
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power*  One  branch  of  their  traffic  is  the  sale  of  their  daughters,  £uned  throughout 
the  world  for  their  beauty,  and  whom  they  sell  for  the  use  of  the  seraglios  of  Turkey 
and  Persia :  the  merchants  who  come  from  Constantinople  to  purchase  these  girls  are 
generally  Jews. — Klaprotfi's  Travels  in  the  Ca/uccuut  and  Otorffia, 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES.  These  were  combats  in  the  Roman  circus,  in  honour  of 
Census,  the  god  of  councils,  instituted  by  Evander,  and  established  at  Rome  782  B.o. 
by  Romulus,  at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imitation  of  the  Olympian 
games  among  the  Greeks,  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  called  the  great  games,  but 
Tarquin  called  them  the  Circensian ;  their  celebration  continued  fiye  days,  beginning 
on  the  16th  Sept. —  VirgiL 

CIRCUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  They  were  divided  into  three,  and  three  justices  were 
appointed  to  each,  22  Hen.  II.,  1176.  They  were  afterwards  divided  into  four,  with 
five  justices  to  each  division,  1180. — Rapin.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  circuits 
have  been  firequently  altered. — Camdem^  They  are  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county 
for  the  readier  distribution  of  justice,  the  judges  being  commissioned  each  time  by 
the  king ;  and  this  is  called  going  the  circuit. — Blacktiwie. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY.  The  first  in  England,  on  a  public  plan,  was  opened  by 
Samuel  Fanoourt,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Salisbury,  about  1740.  He  had  little 
encouragement  in  the  undertaking,  which  in  the  end  failed.  More  succe^,  however, 
attended  similar  institutions  at  Bath  and  in  London,  and  in  a  short  time  they  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom. — Fergu80n*i  Biog, 

CIRCULATION  of  the  BLOOD,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  in  animals,  confirmed 
experimentally  by  William  Harvey,  the  celebrated  English  physician  and  anatomist, 
between  1619  and  1628.  See  article  Blood,  By  this  discovery  the  medical  and 
surgical  art  became  greatly  improved,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind, — FreincTs  Mitt, 
of  Physic. 

CIRCUMCISION.  A  rite  instituted  1897  B.O.  It  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  by 
God  with  Abraham. — Josephua.  Even  to  the  present  day  many  of  the  Turks  and 
Persians  circumcise,  although  not  regarding  it  as  essential  to  salvation ;  but  in  some 
eastern  and  African  nations  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  a  peculiar  conformation,  and 
is  used  without  any  reference  to  a  religious  rite. — Bell-,  The  festival  of  the  Circum- 
cision was  originally  called  the  Octave  of  Christmas.  The  first  mention  found  of  it  is 
in  A.D.  487.  It  was  instituted  by  the  church  to  commemorate  the  ceremony  under 
the  Jewish  law  to  which  Christ  submitted  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  nativity ;  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Liturgy  in  l550. 

CIRCUMNAYIGATORS.  Among  the  greatest  and  most  daring  of  human  enterprises 
was  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  at  the  period  when  it  was  first  attempted,  a.d. 
1519.*  The  following  are  the  most  renowned  of  this  illustrious  class  of  men;  their 
voyages  were  undertaken  at  the  dates  affixed  to  their  names.     See  Namgators. 

Magellan,  a  Portugaese,  the   first  who  Cooke,  an  Englishman  .       .  aj>.  1708 

entered  the  Pacific  ocean        .       .  a.d.  1619    Cllpperton,  British 1719 

Groalva,  a  Spanish  navigator  .  .  .  1537 
Avalradi,  a  Spaniard  ....  1637 

Mendana,  a  Spaniard 1667 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  first  English  .  .  1577 
Cavendish,  his  first  voyage  .  .  .  .  1686 
Le  Maire,  a  Dutchman  ....  1615 
Qoiros,  a  Spaniard         .  ...  1625 

Tasman,  Dutch   ...  .        .  1642 

Cowley,  British 1683 

Dampler,  an  Englishman         .       .       .  1680 

Several  voyages  have  been  since  undertaken,  and,  among  other  nations,  by  the 
Russians,  who  are  honourably  distinguished  for  this  species  of  enterprise.  The  early 
navigators,  equally  illustrious,  such  as  sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
captain  Davis,  &c.,  are  named  elsewhere.     See  North  West  Passage, 

CIRCUS.  There  were  eight  (some  say  ten)  buildings  of  this  kind  at  Rome ;  the  largest  of 
them  was  called  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  605  B.c. ; 
it  was  of  an  oval  figure ;  its  length  was  three  stadia  and  a  half,  or  more  than  three 
English  furlongs,  and  its  breadth  960  Roman  feet.     This  circus  was  enlai^ed  by 

•  The  first  ship  that  sailed  round  the  earth,  and  hence  determined  its  helng  globular,  was  Magellan's 
or  Magelhaen's ;  he  was  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  by  keeping  a  westerly  course  he 
retnmed  to  the  same  place  he  had  set  out  from  in  1619.  The  voyage  was  completed  in  three  years  and 
twenty-nine  days ;  but  Magellan  was  killed  on  hia  homeward  passage,  at  the  Philippines,  in  1621.— Jbtier. 


Roggewein,  Dutch 1721 

Anson  (afterwards  lord)  ....  1740 
Byron  (grandfather  of  lord  Byron)        .    .  1764 

Wallls,  British 1766 

Carteret,  an  Englishman  .  .  .  .  1766 
Cook,  the  illustrious  captain  .  .  .  1768 
On  the  death  of  captain  Cook  his  last 

voyage  was  continued  by  King  .  .  1779 
Bougainville,  French  ....  1776 
Portlocke,  British 1788 
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Ceeear  so  as  to  seat  1 50,000  persons,  and  -ww  re-built  by  Augustus.  All  the  emperors 
Tied  in  beautifying  it,  and  Julius  CaesBr  introduced  in  it  lai^ge  canals  of  water,  which 
on  a  sudden  could  be  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  vesselsj  and  represent  a  sea- 
fight. — Pliny. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  Founded  by  the  French  in  June,  1797.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  be  independent,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (which 
Me),  Oct  17  following.  Received  a  new  constitution  in  Sept  1798.  It  merged  into 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  March,  1805 ;  Napoleon  was  crowned  king  in  Kay  following, 
and  was  represented  by  his  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamois.    See  /to/y. 

CISTERCIANS.    An  order  founded  by  Robert,  a  Benedictine,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  m  France. 

S092. — BenauU,  1098. — Athe.)  From  the  founder,  this  was  also  called  the  order  of 
teaux,  in  the  eleventh  oentuiy.  They  became  so  powerful  that  ihey  governed 
almost  all  Europe  in  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns.  They  observed  a  continual 
silence,  abstained  from  flesh,  lay  on  straw,  wore  neither  shoes  nor  shirts,  and  were 
most  austere. — J>e  VitrL 

CITIES.  The  word  eiiy  has  been  in  use  in  England  only  since  the  Conquest,  at  which 
time  even  London  was  called  Londonburgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  still  called 
Edinburgh,  The  English  cities  were  veiy  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Cities  were  first  incorporated  a.d.  1079.  Towns  corporate  were  called  cities,  when 
the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see  and  having  a  cathedral  church.— Obnuien.  The  institution 
of  cities  has  aided  much  in  introducing  regular  governments^  police,  manners,  and 
arts. — RoberUon. 

CITIZEN.  It  was  not  lawful  to  scourge  a  citizen  of  Rom& — Litfy,  In  England  a  citizen 
is  a  person  who  is  free  of  a  city,  or  who  doth  carry  on  a  trade  therein. — Camden. 
•  Various  privileges  have  been  conferred  on  citizens  as  freemen  in  several  reigns,  and 
powers  granted  to  them.  The  wives  of  citizens  of  London  (not  being  aldermen's 
wives,  nor  gentlewomen  by  descent)  were  obliged  to  wear  minever  caps,  being  white 
woollen  knit  three-cornered,  with  the  peaks  projecting  three  or  four  inches  beyond 
their  foreheads ;  aldermen's  wives  made  them  of  velvet,  1  Eliz.,  1558. — Statoe,  The 
title  of  citizen,  only,  was  allowed  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  1792 
eiteq, 

CIIIDAD  RODRIGO.  This  strong  fortress  of  Spain  was  invested  by  the  French,  June 
11, 1810;  and  it  surrendered  to  them  July  10  following.  It  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  it  was  gallantly  stormed  by  the  British,  commanded  by  lord  Wellington, 
Jan.  19,  1812.  Lord  Wellington  had  made  a  previous  attack  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
(Sept  25, 1811),  which  ended  in  his  orderly  retreat  from  the  position. 

CIVIL  LAW.  Several  codes  come  under  this  denomination  of  laws.  A  body  of  Roman 
laws,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  was  first  collected  by  Alfrenus 
Varus,  the  Civilian,  who  flourished  about  66  b.c.  ;  and  a  digest  of  them  was  made  by 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  Civilian,  53  B.C.  The  Qregorian  laws  were  compiled  a.d.  290 ; 
the  Theodofiian  in  435 ;  and  the  Justiniaii,  529-534.  Many  of  the  former  laws  having 
grown  out  of  use,  the  emperor  Justinian  ordered  a  revision  of  them,  which  was 
called  the  Justinian  code,  and  this  code  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  present  civil 
law.  Civil  law  was  restored  in  Italy,  Germany,  &c,  1127. — Blair.  Civil  law  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Theobald,  a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1138.  It  is  now  used  in  the  spiritual  courts  only,  and  in  maritime 
affiurs.    See  Doctonf  Commons,  and  Lavu. 

CIVIL  LIST.  This  comprehends  the  revenue  awarded  to  the  kings  of  England,  partly 
in  lieu  of  their  ancient  hereditary  income.  The  entire  revenue  of  Elizabeth  was  not 
more  than  600,0002.  and  that  of  Charles  I.  was  but  800,0002.  After  the  Revolution  a 
civil  list  revenue  was  settled  on  the  new  king  and  queen  of  700,0002.,  the  parliament 
taking  into  its  own  hands  the  support  of  the  forces,  both  maritime  and  military.  The 
dvil  list  of  George  IL  was  increased  to  800,0002. ;  and  that  of  George  III  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  reign,  was  1,030,0002.  By  the  act  1  Will.  IV.,  1831,  the  civil  list  of  that 
sovereign  was  fixed  at  510,0002.  By  the  act  of  1  Vict,  Dec.  1837,  the  civil  list  of  the 
queen  was  fixed  at  385,0002. ;  and  prince  Albert  obtained  an  exclusive  sum  from  par- 
liament of  30,0002.  per  ann.,  4  Vict  1840. 

CLANSHIPS.  These  were  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  commonly  of  the  same  name,  and 
originated  in  feudal  times.  See  Feudal  Laws.  They  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  in 
Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  about  1008.  Clanships  and  other  remains  of 
heritable  jurisdiction  were  abolished  in  Scotland  (where  clans  were  taken  to  be  the 
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tenants  of  one  lord),  and  the  liberty  of  the  English  was  granted  to  clansmen,  20 
Qeo.  II.,  1746. — Jiuffhead,  The  following  is  a  curious  and  rare  list  of  all  the  known 
clans  of  Scotland,  with  the  badge  of  distinction  anciently  worn  by  each. 


Name. 
Buchanan 
Cameron   . 
Campbell 
Chisholm  . 
Colquhoun 
Cumming 
Dmmmond    , 
Farqaharson 
Ferguson 
Forbes 
Fraser   . 
Gordon      . 
Graham 
Grant 
Gnn 
Lamont 
M'AlIistar 
M'Donald  . 
M'Donell 
H'Dougall 
M'Farlane 
M'Gregor 
M'Intosh 


Badffe. 
Birch. 
Oak. 
Myrtle. 
Alder. 
Hazel. 

Common  SaUov. 
Holly. 

Purple  Foxglove. 
Poplar 
Broom. 

Ivy. 
Laurel. 

Cranberry  heath. 
Rosewort 
Crab-apple  tree. 
Five-leaved  heath. 
Bell  heath. 
Mountain  heath. 
Cvpress. 

Cloud-berry  bush. 
Pine. 
Box-wood. 


Name, 

Badge, 

M'Kay  . 

.  Bull-rush. 

M«Kenxie 

.    .  Deer-grass. 

M'Klnnon     . 

.  St.  John's  wort  * 

M'Lachlan 

.    .  Mountain-ash. 

MT^ean 

.  Blackberry  heath. 

M'Leod 

.    .  Red  WhorUe-berries. 

M'Nab   . 

.  Rose  Blackberries. 

M'Neil 

.    .  Sea-ware. 

M'Pherson     . 

.  Variegated  Box-wood. 

MKinarrie 

.    .  Blackthorn. 

M'Rae    . 

.  Fir-dub  Moss. 

Monro 

.    .  Eagles'  Ceathers. 

Menzies 

.  Ash. 

Murray      « 

.    .  Juniper. 

Ogilvie  . 

.  Hawthorn. 

Oliphant   . 

.    .  Great  Maple. 

Robertson 

.  Fern,  or  Brechans. 

Rose  . 

.    .  Briar-rose. 

Ross 

.  Bear-benies. 

Sinclair     . 

.    .  Clover., 

Stewart 

.  ThisUe. 

Sutherland 

.    .  Cat'8-tail  grass. 

The  chief  of  each  respective  clan  was,  and  is,  entitled  to  wear  two  eagles'  feathers  In 
his  bonnet,  in  addition  to  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  dan. — Chamben. 

CLARE,  Enolant.  This  town,  in  Suffolk,  is  famous  for  the  great  men  who  hare  borne 
the  title  of  earl  and  duke  of  it  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  is  said  to  have 
seated  here  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  Friars  Eremites,  the  first  of  this  kind  of 
mendicants  who  came  to  England,  1248. — Tanner.  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III., 
becoming  possessed  of  the  honour  of  Clare,  by  marriage,  was  created  duke  of 
Clarence.     The  title  has  ever  since  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family. 

CLARE,  Irelaivd.  The  first  place  in  Ireland  that  elected  a  Roman  Catholic  member 
of  parliament  for  140  years.  This  it  did  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  bill,  in  1829,  and  in  despite  of  then  existing  laws  of  the  realm.  See 
J^otnan  CcUkoHa.  The  memorable  election  was  held  at  Ennis,  the  county  town,  and 
terminated  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  July  5, 1828. 

CLARE,  NUNS  op  ST.  A  sisterhood  founded  in  Italy  about  a.d.  1212.  This  order 
settled  in  England,  in  the  Minories  without  Aldgate,  London,  about  1293.  Blanche, 
queen  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  founded 
the  abbey  for  those  nuns  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  leading  from  the  Tower  to 
Aldgate ;  they  were  called  Minorisses  (hence  Minories) ;  and  the  order  continued  till 
the  suppression,  when  the  site  was  granted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  WeUs^ 
81  Hen.  VIIL,  1539.— TVmitmt. 

CLAREMONT.  The  residence  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  (daughter  of  the  prinoe 
regent,  afterwards  Geoi^e  IV.),  and  the  scene  of  her  death,  Nov.  6,  1817.  The  house 
was  originally  built  by  sir  John  Yanbrugh,  and  was  the  seat  of,  successively,  the  earl 
of  Clare,  afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle,  of  lord  Clive,  lord  Qalloway,  and  the  earl 
of  TyrconneL  It  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Ellis  by  government  for  65,0002.  for  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Saze-Coburg ;  and  the  former,  now  king  of  Belgium,  assigned  it  to 
prince  Albert  in  1840.  The  exiled  royal  fionily  of  France  took  up  their  residence  at 
Claremont,  March  4, 1848 ;  and  the  king,  Louis-Philippe,  died  at  Claremont>  Aug.  29, 
1850.    See  France, 

CLARENCIEUX.    The  second  king  at  arms  here  with  us,  so  called,  because  formerly 
he  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  his  office  was  instituted  to  marshal  and  dispose 
.   of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen 
on  the  south  side  of  Trent,  from  whence  he  is  also  called  sur-roy  or  south-roy. 

CLARENDON,  STATUTES  of.  These  were  statutes  enacted  m  a  parliament  held  at 
Clarendon,  the  object  of  which  was  to  retrench  the  then  enormous  power  of  the 
clergy.  They  are  rendered  memorable  as  being  the  ground  of  Becket's  quarrel 
with  Henry  II.  A  number  of  regulations  were  drawn  up  under  the  title  of  the 
statutes  or  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  were  voted  without  opposition,  A.S.  1164. 
^Wamer*»  Bed.  Hist,    The  enactments  were  sixteen  in  number,  viz. : — 
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belon^ng  to  that  rank. 

X.  That  the  churches  belonging  to  the  king's 
see  should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  against 
his  will. 

XI.  That  ezoomnranicated  persons  should 
not  be  bonnd  to  give  seonrity  for  oonUnning  in 
their  abode. 

XII.  That  no  inhabitant  in  demesne  shoold 
be  excommonicated  for  non-appearanoe  in  a 
spiritual  court. 

XIII.  That  if  any  tenant  in  oapUe  should 
reftise  submission  to  spiritual  courts,  the  case 
should  be  referred  to  the  king. 

XIV.  That  the  clergy  should  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  the  right  of  enforcing  debts  contracted 
by  oath  or  promise. 

XV.  That  causes  between  laymen  and  eocle* 
siastics  should  be  determined  by  a  Jury. 

XVI.  That  appeals  should  be  ultimately 
carried  to  the  king,  and  no  farther  without  his 
consent 


CLABENTDON,  STATUTES  of,  conHnued. 

I.  That  all  suits  concerning  advowsons 
should  be  determined  in  civil  courts. 

II.  That  the  clergy  accused  of  any  crime 
should  be  tried  by  dril  judges. 

III.  That  no  person  of  any  rank  whatsrer 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  realm  without 
the  royal  licence. 

IV.  That  laics  should  not  be  accused  in 
spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
prcnnoterB  and  witnesses. 

V.  That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  dionld 
be  excommunicated,  or  his  lands  put  under 
interdict. 

VI.  That  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  should 
belong  to  the  king. 

VII.  That  goo&  forfeited  to  the  crown  should 
not  be  protected  in  churches. 

VIII.  That  the  sons  of  villains  should  not 
be  ordained  clerks  without  tiie  consent  of  their 
lord. 

IX.  That  bishops  should  be  regarded  as 
baionS|  and    be  subjected  to   flie  burthens 

Theee  strmgent  statutes  were  enaoted  to  prevent  the  chief  abuses  which  at  that  time 
pre-vailed  in  ecclesiastical  affidrs,  and  put  a  stop  to  church  usurpations  which,  gradually 
stealing  on,  threatened  the  deslaruction  of  the  civil  and  royal  power. — ffume, 

CliARION.  This  instrument  originated,  it  is  said  by  Spanish  writers,  with  the  Moors,  in 
Spain,  about  ▲.D.  800.  The  clarion  was  at  first  a  trumpet,  serving  as  a  treble  to 
trumpets  sounding  tenor  and  bass. — Aahe,  Its  tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone  shriller 
than  the  common  trumpet — Pardon, 

CLASSIS.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Tullius  Servius  (the  sixth  king  of  ancient  Rome) 
in  making  divisions  of  the  Roman  people.  The  first  of  the  six  classes  were  called 
dcunci,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  hence  authors  of  the  first  rank  came  to  be  called 
classics,  573  B.a — Mortimer.  Tullius  Servius  was  the  first  who  introduced  coin  or 
stamped  money  into  Rome. — Idem, 

CLARICHORD.  A  musical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  spinnet  (called  also  a  manichord) ; 
it  had  49  stops,  and  70  strings  which  bore  upon  five  bridges,  the  first  being  the 
highest,  and  Uie  others  diminishing  in  proportion.  The  chords  were  covered  with 
cloth,  which  rendered  the  soimd  sweeter,  and  deadened  it  so,  that  it  could  be  heard 
only  at  a  small  distance.  It  was  much  in  use  in  the  nunneries  of  Spain.  This 
instrument  is  of  much  older  date  than  the  harpsichord. — Pardon. 

CLEMENTINES.  Apocryphal  pieces,  fable  and  error,  attributed  to  the  primitive  father, 
Clemens  Romanus,  a  cotemporaiy  of  St  Paul ;  some  say  he  succeeded  Peter  as  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  died  a.d.  102. — Niceron.  Also  the  decretals  of  pope  Clement  V.,  who 
died  1814,  published  by  his  successor. — Bowyer.  Also  Augustine  monks,  each  of 
whom  has  been  a  superior  nine  years,  then  merged  into  a  common  monk. 

CLEMENTINES  and  URBANISTS.  Parties  by  whom  Europe  was  distracted  for 
several  year&  The  Urbanists  were  the  adherents  of  pope  Urban  VI.,  the  others  those 
of  Robert,  son  of  the  Count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  All  the 
kingdoms  of  Christendom,  according  to  their  various  interests  and  inclinations,  were 
divided  between  these  two  pontifiGs;  the  court  of  France,  Castile,  Scotland,  &c., 
adhering  to  Clement,  and  Rome,  Italy,  and  England  declaring  for  Urban.  This 
contention  was  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Qregory  XL,  1378. — Hume, 

CLERGY.  In  the  first  century  the  clergy  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  presbyters 
or  bi6hox)S.  The  bishops  in  the  second  century  assumed  higher  functions,  and  the 
presbyters  represented  the  inferior  priests  of  the  Levites :  this  distinction  was  still 
further  promoted  in  the  third  century ;  and,  under  Constantino,  the  clergy  attained 
the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  secular  power. 

CLERGY  IN  ENGLAND.  They  increased  rapidly  in  number  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  at  length  controlled  the  king  and  kingdom.  Drunkenness  was  forbidden 
among  the  clergy  by  a  law,  so  early  as  747,  a.d.  The  first  fruits  of  the  then  clergy 
were  assigned  by  parliament  to  the  king,  1534.  The  clergy  were  excluded  from 
parliament  in  1536.  The  conference  between  the  Protestant  and  Dissenting  detgy 
was  held  ia  1604.  See  Conference,  Two  thousand  resigned  their  benefices  in  the 
Church  of  England,  rather  than  subscribe  their  assent  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
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including  the  Thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  as  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity^ 
1661-2.  The  Irish  Protestant  clergy  were  restored  to  their  benefices,  from  which  they 
had  been  expelled,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  under  James  IL,  1689.  The 
Clei^  Incapacitation  act  passed,  1801.    See  Chwrm  of  England, 

CLERGY,  BENEFIT  of.  Privilegium  CUricale.  The  privilege  arose  in  the  pious  regard 
paid  by  Christian  princes  to  the  church  in  its  infant  state,  and  consisted  of — 1st,  an 
exemption  of  places  consecrated  to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrests,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  sanctuaries;  2nd,  exemption  of  the  persons  of  clergymen  from 
criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge,  in  particular  csuses,  which  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  privilegium  ciericale.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  extended  to  every  one  who  could  read,  for  such  was  the  ignorance  of  those 
periods,  that  this  was  thought  a  great  proof  of  learning ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  from 
the  scarcity  of  cleigv  in  the  realm  of  England,  there  should  be  a  prerogative  allowed 
to  the  cleigy,  that  ii  any  man  who  could  read  were  to  be  condemned  to  death,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  might,  if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a  derk,  and  dispose  of  him  in 
some  places  of  the  clergy  as  he  might  deem  meet ;  but  if  the  bishop  would  not  demand 
him,  or  if  the  prisoner  could  not  read,  then  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  3  Edward  L, 
1274.    Benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  by  statute  8  Qeoige  IV.,  1827. 

CLERGYMEN'S  WIDOWS'  aicd  ORPHANS'  CORPORATION.  Established  in  England 
1670,  and  incorporated  1678.  William  Assheton,  an  eminent  theological  writer,  was 
the  first  proposer  of  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  fSunilies  of  deceased  cleigy. — Waitt^s 
Life  of  Assheton.  The  festival  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Clergy"  is  held  annually  at 
St.  Paul's  cathedral 

CLERK.  The  clergy  were  first  styled  clerks,  owing  to  the  judges  being  chosen  after  the 
Norman  custom  from  the  sacred  order ;  and  the  ofiicers  being  cleigy :  this  gave  them 
that  denomination,  which  they  keep  to  this  day. — Blackitone^t  Comm,  "As  the 
Druids,"  says  Pasquier,  "  kept  the  keys  of  their  religion  and  of  letters,  so  did  the 
priests  keep  both  these  to  themselves ;  they  alone  made  profession  of  letters,  and  a 
man  of  letters  was  called  a  clerk,  and  hence  learning  went  by  the  name  of  clerkship." 
This  is  still  the  appellation  of  clei'gymen ;  and  the  clei^gy  of  our  church  distinguish 
themselves  by  adding  "clerk"  to  their  name. — Pardon.  In  992,  the  distinction 
obtained  in  France. — HenavU, 

CLERKENWELL.  The  gaol  here  is  the  common  gaol  for  Middlesex ;  a  house  of  cor- 
rection was  built  in  1616,  Bridewell  being  found  insufficient ;  the  present  edifice  was 
erected  in  1820 :  it  is  now  the  house  of  detention.  At  Clerkenwell-close  formerly 
stood  the  house  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  where  some  suppose  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles  I.  was  signed,  January,  1649. 

CLERMONT,  COUNCIL  of.  The  celebrated  council  in  which  the  first  crusade  against 
the  infidels  was  determined  upon,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  appointed  to  command  it, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II.,  1095.  In  this  coimcil  the  name  of  pope  was  first 
given  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  exclusively  of  the  bishops,  who 
used  until  this  time  to  assume  that  title.  Philip  L  of  France  was  (a  second  time) 
excommunicated  by  this  assembly. — EenauU, 

CLIMACTERIC.  The  term  applied  by  the  ancient  astrologers  and  physicians,  to  certain 
periods  of  time  in  a  man's  life,  in  which  they  affirmed  several  notable  alterations  in 
the  health  and  constitution  of  a  person  happened,  and  exposed  him  to  imminent 
dangers.  The  first  is  the  7th  year  of  our  being,  and  the  others  are  multiples  of  the 
first,  21,  49,  68«  and  81.  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  first  noticed  these  alterations  in 
human  life,  S83  B.C. — Fabrictut. 

CLIO.  The  initials,  C.  L.  I.  O,  forming  the  name  of  the  muse  of  history,  were  rendered 
fiunous  from,  the  most  admired  papers  of  Addison,  in  the  Spectator^  having  been 
marked  by  one  or  other  of  them,  signed  consecutively,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century. — Oibber.    These  initials  were  afterwards  adopted  by  other  eminent  writers. 

CLOCK.  That  called  the  clepsydra,  or  wateivclock,  was  introduced  at  Rome  158  b.c.  by 
Scipio  Nasica.  Toothed  wheels  were  applied  to  them  by  Ctesibius,  about  140  b.c.  Said 
to  have  been  found  by  Ca3sar  on  invading  Britain,  55  b.c.  The  only  clock  supposed 
to  be  then  in  the  world  was  sent  by  pope  Paul  L  to  Pepin,  king  of  France,  a.d.  760. 
Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  invented  one  in  the  ninth  century.  Originally  the 
wheels  were  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  earliest  complete  clock  of  which  there  is 
any  certain  record,  was  made  by  a  Saracen  mechanic,  in  the  13th  century. 
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and  the  younger  Galileo  oonstrucied  the 
pendulum a.d.  1641 

Christian  HnygenB  contested  this  disco- 
very, and  made  his  pendolnm  dock 
some  time  prerlously  to     .  .    .  1668 

Fromantil,  a  Dutchman,  Improved  the 
pendulum,  about 1660 

Repeating  clocks  and  watofaee  invented 
by  Barlow,  aboat 1676 

The  dead  beat,  and  horl«)ntal  escape- 
ments, by  Graham,  about  .  1700 


CLOCK,  continued. 

The  scapement,  ascribed  to  Cerbert,  Aj>.  1000 
A  clock  constructed  by  Richard,  abbot  of 

St.  Albans,  about 1326 

A  striking  clock  in  Westminster  .  1968 

A  perfect  one  made  at  Paris,  by  Vick  .  .  1S70 
The  first  portable  one  made  .        .  1590 

In  England   no   clock  went   aocnrately 

before  that  set  up  at  Hampton-court 

(maker's  initials,  N.  O.)  .  .  .  .  1640 
Richard  Harris  (who  erected  a  clock  in 

the  chnrch  of  St  PaaVs,  Covent-Garden) 

The  subsequent  improyements  were  the  spiral  belance  spring,  suggested,  and  the 
duplex  scapement^  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke ;  pivot  holes  jewelled  by  Eacio ;  the  detached 
scapement  invented  by  Mudge,  and  improved  by  Berthoud,  Arnold,  Kamshaw  and 
others.    Clocks  and  watches  taxed,  1797 ;  tax  repealed,  1798. 

CLOGHER,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Founded  by  St.  Macartm,  an  early  disciple  of  Si  Patrick : 
he  fixed  the  see  at  Clogher,  where  he  also  built  an  abbey  "in  the  street  before  the  ' 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Ei^gaL"  Clogher  takes  its  name  from  a  golden  stone,  from 
which,  in  times  of  paganism,  the  devil  used  to  pronounce  juggling  answers,  like  the 
oracles  of  ApoUo  PyUiiui,  as  is  said  in  the  register  of  Clogher. — Sir  Jamu  Ware, 
Eleven  saints  have  held  this  see :  the  first  was  St.  Macartin,  who  died  in  a.d.  506. 
In  1041,  the  cathedral  was  built  anew,  and  dedicated  to  its  founder.  Clogher  merged 
on  the  death  of  its  late  prelate  (Tott^iham)  into  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh,  by 
act  3  &  4  Will  IV.,  1834. 

CLONFERT,  SEE  of.  St  Brendan  founded  an  abbey  at  Qonfert  in  558 ;  his  life  is 
extant  in  jingling  monkish  metre  in  the  Cottonian  library  at  Westminster.  In  his 
time  the  cathedral,  £Bunou8  in  ancient  days  for  its  seven  altars,  was  erected :  and 
Colgan  makes  St  Brendan  the  founder  of  it  and  the  first  bishop ;  but  in  the  Ulster 
annals,  under  the  year  571,  the  death  of  the  first  prelate  of  this  see  is  thus  remarked : 
'*Moena,  bishop  of  Clonfert-Brenain,  went  to  rest"  Clonfert  in  Irish,  signifies  a 
wonderfiil  den  or  retirement  Three  saints  have  been  bishops  of  Clonfert  The  see 
meiged,  in  1839,  into  that  of  Eillaloe.    See  Bithopt, 

CLONTARF,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  proud  record  m  the  annals  of  Ireland,  fought 
between  the  Irish  and  Danes,  the  former  headed  by  Bryan  Boiroimhe,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  who  signally  defeated  the  invaders  after  a  long  and  bloody  engagement 
The  monarch  was  wounded  (and  soon  afterwards  died),  and  his  son  Murchard  fell, 
with  many  of  the  nobiHty ;  but  11,000  of  the  Danes  perished  in  the  battle;  fought  on 
Good-Friday,  1039. 

CLOSTERSEVEN,  CONVENTION  of.  Entered  into  between  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
third  son  of  Geoi^e  IL,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  commander  of  the  French  armies. 
By  the  stipulations  of  this  humiliating  treaty,  38,000  Hanoverians  laid  down  their 
arms  and  were  dispersed ;  signed  Sept  10,  1757.  The  duke  immediately  afterwards 
resigned  all  his  military  commands. — Oddmnith, 

CLOTH.  Both  woollen  and  linen  doth  were  known  in  very  early  times.  Coarse 
woollens  were  introduced  into  England,  a.d.  1191 ;  and  seventy  families  of  doth- 
workers  fix}m  the  Netherlands  settled  in  England  by  Edward  IIL's  invitation,  and 
the  art  of  weaving  was  thereby  introduced,  1331. — Rymei'a  Fcedera,  Woollens  were 
first  made  at  Kendal  in  1390.  Medleys  were  manufactured,  1614.  Our  fine  broad 
cloths  were  yet  sent  to  Holland  to  be  dyed,  1654.  Dyed  and  dressed  in  England,  by 
one  Brewer,  from  the  Low  Coimtries,  1667.  The  manufacture  was  discouraged  in 
Ireland,  and  that  of  linen  countenanced,  at  the  request  of  both  houses  of  parliainent^ 
1698.    See  WooUm  Cloth. 

CLOVIS,  FAMILY  of.  Kings  of  France.  The  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy 
was  Clovis  I.,  who  commenced  his  reign  a.d.  481,  and  was  a  warlike  prince.  He 
expelled  the  Romans,  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  published  the  Salique 
law.  On  his  being  first  told  of  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  had  I 
been  there  with  my  valiant  Oauls,  how  I  would  have  avenged  him  I "  Clovis  imited 
his  conquests  from  the  Romans,  Germans,  and  Goths,  as  provinces  to  the  then  scanty 
dominions  of  France ;  removed  the  seat  of  government  from.  Soissons  to  Paris,  and 
made  this  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom ;  he  died  in  511. — HenavU. 
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CLOYNE,  SEE  op.*  Founded  in  the  sixth  oentiuy  by  St  Coleman.  In  1431  this 
bishopric  was  united  to  that  of  Cork,  and  so  continued  for  200  years.  It  is  not  taxed 
in  the  king's  books ;  but  in  a  manuscript  in  Marsh's  library,  it  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  valued,  anno  33  Eliz.,  at  102. 10<.  sterling ;  and  in  another  manuscript  in  the 
college  library,  at  162.  sterlhig.  This  bishopric  became  united  with  that  of  Cork  and 
Ross  by  the  act  8  &  4  Will  IV.,  1834. 

CLUNY,  ABBEY  of.  Formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  spacious  religious 
institutions  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Benedictines,  imder  the  abbot  Bern, 
about  A.D.  910,  and  was  sustained  afterwards  by  the  munificence  of  William,  duke  of 
Berry  and  Aquitoine;  but  its  greatness  has  now  passed  away.  In  England  were 
numerous  foundations  for  Cluniac  monks,  among  the  earliest  monastic  institutions. 

CLYDE  CANAL.  The  navigation  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  was  commenced  under 
the  celebrated  Kr.  Smeaton,  July  10,  1768 ;  and  was  opened  July  28, 1790.  This 
great  work  forms  a  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  seas  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

COACH.  The  coach  is  of  French  invention.  Under  Francis  L,  who  was  a  cotem- 
porary  with  our  Henir  YIII.,  there  were  but  two  in  Paris,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
the  queen,  and  the  other  to  Diana,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  There  were 
but  three  in  Paris  in  1550 ;  and  Henry  IV.  had  one,  but  without  straps  or  springs. 
The  first  courtier  who  set  up  this  equipage  was  John  de  Laval  de  Bois-Dauphin,  who 
could  not  travel  otherwise  on  account  of  his  enormous  bxilk.  Previously  to  the  use 
of  coaches,  the  kings  of  France  travelled  on  horseback,  the  princesses  were  carried  in 
litters,  and  ladies  rode  behind  their  souires.  The  first  coach  seen  in  England  was  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  about  1553. — PrietUey^s  Lect.  They  were  introduced  much  earlier. 
— Andrew^  Hist,  Qrtal  Brit.  They  were  introduced  by  Fitz-AUen,  earl  of  Arundel, 
in  1580. — Slotpe.  And  in  some  years  afterwards  the  art  of  mn-lriTig  them. — Anderton*8 
Hist,  of  Commerce.  A  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  prevent  the  effeminacy  of 
men  riding  in  coaches,  43  Eliz.  1601.f — Carte.  The  coach-tax  oonmienced  in  1747. 
See  Carriages,  Hachnsy  Coaches,  Mail  Coaches,  && 

COALITIONS  AGAINST  FRANCE.  The  great  coalitions  against  France,  since  the  period 
of  the  French  revolution,  have  been  six  in  number ;  and  they  generally  arose  out  of 
the  subsidising  by  England  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent.  They  were  entered 
into  as  follows : 


lit.  The  king  of  Prnuia  issoes  his  nutr 

nifefito     ....  June  26,  1792 

2nd.  By  Great  Britain,  Germanv,  Kussia, 
Naples,  Portagal,  and'  Turkey, 
signed        .  .       Jane  22,  1799 

8rd.  By  Great  Britain,  Rossia,  Austria, 

and  Naples  .    Aug.  6,  1805 


4t1i.  By  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia, 

and  Saxony  .  .  .  Oct  6,  1806 
5th.  By  England  and  Austria  .  April  6,  1809 
6th.  By  Russia  and  Prussia;  the  treaty 

ratified  at  Kaliseh     .     March  17,  1813 
See  Treaties. 


"  COALITION  "  MINISTRY.  This  designation  was  given  to  the  celebrated  ministry  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  and  which  was  rendered  memorable  as  an  extraordinary 
union  in  political  life  on  account  of  the  strong  personal  dislike  which  had  always 
been  displayed  by  these  personages,  each  towards  the  other.  The  ministry  was 
formed  April  5,  1783 ;  dissolved  December  19,  same  year.  It  consisted  of  the  duke 
of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  viscount  Stormont,  president  of  the  council ; 
earl  of  Carlisle,  privy  seal ;  Frederick,  lord  North,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  home  and 
foreign  secretaries;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  viscount 
Keppel,  admiralty ;  viscount  Townshend,  ordnance ;  lord  Loughborough,  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal ;  Charles  Townshend,  Edmund  Burke,  Bt  hon.  Richard 
Fitzpatrick,  &a 

COAL.  It  is  contended,  with  much  seeming  truth,  that  coal,  although  not  mentioned  by 
the  Romans  in  their  notices  of  Britain,  was  yet  in  use  by  the  ancient  Britons. — 

•  The  exemplary  bishop  Bbrkblst,  to  whom  Pope  ascribed  "everv  virtue  under  heaven,"  was  bishop 
of  this  see,  in  1734.  He  dlea  in  1763,  expiring  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  Just  as 
he  had  concluded  a  commentary  on  that  beautiful  and  consoling  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  the  16th  chapter  of 
the  first  of  Corinthians.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "  was  vouchsafed  to  this  most  illustrious  prelate,  that 
Euthaneuia  for  which  Arbuthnot  so  tenderly  sighed,  and  for  which  every  reflecting  mind  must  devoutly 
wish  and  pray."  The  amiable  and  enlightened  Dr.  BaisrxLBT,  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  was  also  bishop 
of  Cloyne  in  1826 :  died  in  September,  1835. 

t  In  the  beginning  of  tiie  year  1619,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  imprisoned  ever  sinee 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  obtained  his  liberation.  Hearing  that  Buckingham  was  drawn  about  with  six  horses 
in  his  coach  (being  the  first  that  was  so),  the  earl  put  on  eight  to  his,  and  in  that  manner  passed  from  fho 
Tower  through  the  city. — Sapia. 


1700  . 

.  817,000  chald. 

1810 

.     960,873  chftld. 

1886. 

1760       . 

.    .  610,000  ditto. 

1820    . 

.    .  1,171,178  dltta 

1840 

1800  . 

.8H000  ditto. 

1880 

.  1,668,860  ditto. 

1860. 
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Brandt,  Coal  was  first  diBcovered  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1234,  some  say  earlier ; 
and  others  in  1239.  Searooal  was  prohibited  from  being  used  in  and  near  London,  as 
being  "  prejudicial  to  human  health ; "  and  eyen  smiths  were  obliged  to  bum  wood, 
1273. — Stowe.  Coal  was  first  made  an  article  of  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London, 
4  Rich.  II.,  1881. — Symer'a  FoBderct.  Notwithstanding  the  many  previous  complaints 
against  coal  as  a  public  nuisance,  it  was  at  length  generally  burned  in  London  in  1400 ; 
but  it  was  not  in  common  use  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  1625. 

inJMBEB  01*  OHALDBOirS  01*  OOAL  OOITBUMBD  IN  LONDON  IN  THB  FOLLOWING  TBABS  : 

.  2,299,816  tons. 

.    .  2,638,266  ditto. 

.  8,479,189  ditto. 

The  coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  723  square  miles  in  extent; 
those  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Whiteharen  and  other  places,  are  also  of  vast  mag- 
nitude ;  and  there  are  ezhaustless  beds  of  coal  in  Yorkshire.  The  coal  in  South 
Wales  alone  would,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  supply  all  England  for  2000 
years. — BakewelL  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  now  about  25,000,000  of  tons  con- 
sumed annually  in  Great  Britain. — Phillipa.  Scotland  teems  with  the  richest  mines 
of  coal,  and  besides  her  vast  collieries,  there  must  be  vast  fields  unexplored. — Pennant, 
Fine  coal  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  The  first  ship  laden  with  Irish  coal  arrived 
in  Dublin  from  Newiy  in  1742. — Bums,  The  consumption  of  coal  in  France,  which, 
in  1780,  was  only  400,000  tons,  had  risen  in  1845  to  6,000,000  tons. 

COAL-TRADE.  King  John  granted  a  charter  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  and  Henry  III. 
granted  his  royal  licence  to  that  town,  ''  to  dig  coal  in  the  common  soil  without  the 
walls  for  use  and  sale,  to  its  own  profit,"  in  1239 ;  and  again  in  1272 ;  this  is  the  first 
official  notice  that  we  have  of  coal  in  England.— ^«me. 

COBALT.  A  marcasite  fossil,  was  found  among  the  veins  of  ores,  or  in  the  fissures  of 
stone,  at  an  early  date,  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  the  workmen  call  it  mundic. 
— fftU.  It  was  distinguished  in  its  present  character  as  a  metal  by  Brandt>  in  1733 ; 
and  subsequently  by  others.    It  is  found  in  quantity  in  Saxony. 

COCCEIANS.  A  sect  founded  by  John  Cocceius,  of  Bremen ;  they  held,  amongst  other 
singular  opinions,  that  of  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  this  world,  after  a  general  oon- 
veraion  of  the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  Christian  £uth,  1665.  The  followers 
of  Cocceius  were  at  no  time  very  considerable. 

COCHINEAL.  The  properties  of  this  insect  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  soon  after 
their  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1518.  Cochineal  was  not  known  in  Italy  in  1548, 
although  the  art  of  dyeing  then  flourished  there.  See  Dytvng.  The  annual  import  of 
this  article  into  England  was  260,000  lbs.  in  1830 ;  1,081,776  in  1845 ;  2,360,000  in 
1850.  Travellers  said  cochineal  was  a  berry ;  others,  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  small 
insect  or  fly  :  both  were  right ;  but  the  true  or  best  sort  is  the  fly  or  iosect 

COCK-FIGHTING.  Practised  by  the  early  barbarous  nations,  and  by  Greece.  It  was 
instituted  at  Rome  after  a  victory  over  liie  Persians,  476  B.o. :  and  was  introduced  by 
the  Romans  into  England.  William  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  describes 
cock-fighting  as  the  sport  of  school-boys  on  Shrove-Tuesday.  Cock-fighting  was 
prohibited,  39  Edward  III.,  1365 ;  and  again  by  Henry  YIIL,  and  also  by  Cromwell, 
1653.  Part  of  the  site  of  Drury-lane  theatre  was  a  cock-pit  in  the  reign  of  James  I. : 
and  the  cock-pit  at  \Yhitehall  was  erected  for  this  cruel  sport  by  Charles  II.  Till 
within  these  few  years  there  was  a  Coch-pU  Royal,  in  St  James's-park ;  but  as  the 
ground  belonged  to  Christ's  Hospital,  that  body  woidd  not  renew  the  lease  for  a 
building  devoted  to  cruelty.*  But  this  practice  is  happily  now  discouraged  by  the 
law.    See  article  Orudty  to  Animali, 

COCK-LANE  GHOST.  A  feonous  imposition  practised  upon  the  credulous  multitude 
by  William  Parsons,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  The  contrivance  was  that  of  a  female 
ventriloquist,  and  all  who  heard  her  believed  she  was  a  ghost :  the  deception,  which 
arose  in  a  malignant  conspiracy,  was  carried  on  for  some  time  at  the  house.  No.  33, 
Cock-lane,  London :  but  it  was  at  length  detected,  and  the  parents  were  condemned 
to  the  pillory  and  imprisonment,  July  10, 1762. 

•  Mr.  Ardeeoifl  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  great  hospitality,  and  who  was  almost  nnrivalled  in 
fhe  splendonr  of  his  equipages,  had  a  favouiite  cock,  upon  which  he  had  won  many  profitable  matches. 
The  last  wager  he  laid  upon  this  cock  he  lost;  which  so  ennged  him,  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  he  thrust  the 
bird  into  the  fire.  A  delirions  fever  was  the  result  of  his  rage  and  inebriety,  which  in  three  days  put  an 
end  to  his  life.    He  died  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  April  4, 1780.— Butler. 
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COCOA.  Unknown  in  these  realms  until  the  discovery  of  America,  about  1500.  The 
cocoa-tree  supplies  the  Indians  with  almost  whatever  tiiey  stand  in  need  of,  as  bread, 
water,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  nulk,  oil,  honey,  sugar,  needles,  clothes,  thread,  cups, 
spoons,  basins,  baskets,  paper,  masts  for  ships,  sails,  cordage,  nails^  covering  for  their 
houses,  &c. — Bay. 

CODES  OF  LAWS.  The  laws  of  Phoroneus  were  instituted  1807  b.o.  ;  those  of  Lycur- 
gus,  884  B.C. ;  of  Draco,  623  B.a ;  of  Solon,  587  B.o.  Alfrenus  Varus,  the  civilian,  first 
collected  the  Roman  laws  about  66  B.o. ;  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  civilian,  embodied 
them  about  53  b.c.  The  Gregorian  and  Hermoginian  codes  were  published  a.d.  290 ; 
the  Theodosian  code  in  435 ;  the  celebrated  code  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  529 — 
a  digest  from  this  last  was  made  in  533. — Blair.  Alfred's  code  of  laws  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  common  law  of  England,  887.    See  Lavfs. 

C(EUR  DB  LION,  OR  THE  LION-HEARTED.  The  surname  given  to  Richard  Planta- 
genet  L  of  England,  on  account  of  his  datmtless  courage,  about  a.d.  1192.  This  surname 
was  also  conferred  on  Louis  YIII.  of  France,  who  signfdised  himself  in  the  crusades  and 
in  his  wars  against  England,  about  1223.  This  latter  prince  had  also  the  appeUation 
of  the  Lion  given  him. 

COFFEE.  It  grows  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  America.  Its  use  as  a  beverage  is 
traced  to  the  Persians.*  It  came  into  great  repute  in  Arabia  FeUx  about  A.D.  1454 ; 
and  passed  thence  into  Egypt  and  Syria»  and  thence,  in  1511,  to  Constantinople, 
where  coffee-houses  were  opened  in  1554.  M.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was  the  first 
who  brought  it  into  France,  to  which  country  he  returned  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  in  1662. — Chambers.  Coffee  was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Canopus,  a  Cretan,  who  made  it  his  common  beverage  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  in 
1641. — Anderson, 

COFFEE-HOUSES.  The  first  m  England  was  kept  by  a  Jew  named  Jacobs,  in  Oxford, 
1650.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Edwards,  an  English  Turkey  merchant,  brought  home  with 
him  a  Greek  servant  named  Pasquet,  who  kept  the  nrst  house  for  making  coffee  in 
London,  which  he  opened  in  G^rge-yard,  Lombard-street,  in  1652.  Pasquet  after- 
wards went  to  Holland,  and  opened  the  first  house  in  that  country. — Anderson*  The 
Rainbow  coffee-house,  near  Temple-bar,  was  represented  as  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood,  1657.  Coffee-houses  were  suppressed  by  proclamation,  26  Charles  IL, 
1675.  The  proclamation  was  afterwards  suspended  on  the  petition  of  the  traders  in 
tea  and  coffee. 

COFFEE-TREE.  The  coffee-tree  was  conveyed  from  Mocha  to  Holland  about  the  year 
1616;  and  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1726.  First  cultivated  at 
Surinam  by  the  Dutch,  1718.  The  culture  was  encouraged  in  the  plantations  about 
1732,  and  the  British  and  French  colonies  how  grow  the  coffee-tree  abundantly.  Some 
affirm  this  tree  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  Arabia-Felix,  and  certain  it  is,  that 
the  finest  specimens  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mocha. 

COFFINS.  The  Athenian  heroes  were  buried  in  coffins  of  the  cedar-tree ;  owing  to  its 
aromatic  and  incorruptible  qualities. — 7%ucydides.  Coffins  of  marble  and  stone  were 
used  by  the  Romans.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  gold ;  and 
glass  coffins  have  been  foubd  in  England. — Chugh,  The  earliest  record  of  wooden 
coffins  amongst  us  is  that  of  the  burial  of  king  Arthur,  who  was  buried  in  an  entire 
trunk  of  oak,  hollowed,  a.d.  542. — Asser.  Stone  coffins  are  mentioned  in  almost  every 
age.    The  patent  coffins  were  invented  in  1796. 

COHORT.  A  division  of  the  Roman  army  consisting  of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  sixth 
part  of  a  legion,  and  its  nimiber,  consequently,  was  under  the  same  fluctuation  as 
that  of  the  legions,  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less :  the  cohort  was  divided 
into  centuries.  In  the  time  of  the  empire,  the  cohort  often  amounted  to  a  thousand 
men.  In  the  4th  century  mention  is  made  of  an  Italian  cohort,  probably  so  called 
because  most  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were  Italians :  of  this  cohort  was  the 
celebrated  centurion  Cornelius. 

COIF.  The  sergeant's  coif  was  originally  an  iron  skull-cap,  worn  by  knights  under  their 
helmets.    The  coif  was  introduced  before  1259,  and  was  used  to  hide  the  tonsure  of 

•  Some  ascribe  the  discovery  of  coffee  as  a  beverage  to  the  prior  of  a  monastery,  who,  being  informed 
by  a  goat-herd  that  his  cattle  sometimes  browsed  upon  the  tree,  and  that  they  would  then  wake  at  night, 
and  sport  and  bonnd  upon  the  hills,  became  curious  to  prove  its  virtues.  He  accordingly  tried  it  on  his 
monks  to  prevent  their  sleeping  at  matins,  and  he  found  that  it  checked  their  slumbers. 
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such  renegado  clergymen  as  chose  to  remain  as  advocates  m  the  secular  courts,  not- 
^nthstandmg  their  prohibition  by  canon. — Blaclatone,  The  coif  was  at  first  a  thin 
linen  cover  gathered  together  in  the  form  of  a  scull  or  helmet,  the  material  being 
afterwards  changed  into  white  silk,  and  the  form  eventually  into  the  black  patch  at 
the  top  of  the  forensic  wig,  which  is  now  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  degree  of 
seigeant-at-law. — Fost^s  Lives  of  the  Judget. 

COIN.  Homer  speaks  of  brass  money  as  existing  1184  B.C.  The  invention  of  coin  is 
ascribed  to  the  Lydians,  who  cheri^ed  commerce,  and  whose  money  was  of  gold  and 
silver.  66th  were  coined  by  Phidon,  tyrant  of  Ai^os,  862  B.a  Money  was  coined  at 
Rome  under  Servius  Tullius,  about  573  ao.  The  most  ancient  known  coins  are  Mace* 
donian,  of  the  fifth  century  B.O. ;  but  others  are  believed  to  be  more  ancient.  Brass 
money  only  was  in  use  at  Rome  previously  to  269  b.c.  (when  Fabius  Pictor  coined 
silver),  a  sign  that  little  correspondence  was  then  held  with  the  East,  where  gold  and. 
silver  were  in  use  long  before.  Gold  was  coined  206  B.C.  Iron  money  was  used  in 
Sparta,  and  iron  and  tin  in  Britain. — Dvfretnoy.  Julius  Cseear  was  the  first  who 
obtained  the  express  permission  of  the  senate  to  place  his  portrait  on  the  coins,  and 
the  example  was  soon  followed.  In  the  earlier  and  more  simple  days  of  Rome,  the 
likeness  of  no  living  personage  appeared  upon  their  money ;  the  heads  were  those  of 
their  deities,  or  of  those  who  had  received  divine  honours. 

COIN  or  ENQLANB.  The  first  coinage  in  England  was  under  the  Romans  at  Camu- 
lodunum,  or  Colchester.  English  coin  was  of  diflerent  shapes,  as  square,  oblong,  and 
round,  until  the  middle  ages,  when  round  coin  only  was  used.  Groats  were  the 
laz:gest  silver  currency  until  after  a.d.  1531.  Coin  was  made  sterling  in  1216,  before 
which  time  rents  were  mostly  paid  in  kind,  and  money  was  found  only  in  the  coffers 
of  the  borons. — SUnioe. 


The  first  gold  coins  on  oertain  retnrd, 

struck,  42  Henry  III.  .        .  a.d.  1267 

Gold  florin  first  Btrock,  Ed.  III.  {Camden)  1337 

First  struck  {Aahe) 1344 

Oid  soTerelgns  first  minted  .  .  .  .  1494 
ShUlings  first  coined  {Dr.  KeUy)  .  .  1603 
Crowns  and  h&lf  crowns  coined  .    .1663 

Irish  shilling  stmck 1660 

MiUed  shilling  of  Elizabeth  ....  1662 
Firs    large  copper  coinage,  putting  an 
end  to  the  ciitnilation  of  private  leaden 
pieces,  &c 1620 


Modem  milling  introdnced  .  a.d.  16S1 

Malipenoe  and  farthings  coined  .  .  .  1666 
By  tne  government,  23  Char.  II.  .  .  1079 
Guineas  first  coined,  26  Char.  II. .        .    .  1678 

Double  guineas 1673 

Five  guineas 1673 

Half  guineas 1673 

Quarter  guineas  coined,  8  Geo.  I. .  .  .  1716 
Seven  shilling  pieces  coined  .  «  .  1797 
Two-penny  copper  pieces  .  ...  1797 
Sovereigns,  new  coinage  ....  1816 
Half  farthings 1843 


Gold  coin  was  introduced  in  six  shilling  pieces  by  Edward  III.  and  nobles  followed, 
at  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  hence  the  lawyer's  fee ;  afterwards  there  were  half 
and  quarter  nobles.  Edward  IV.  coined  angels  with  a  figure  of  Michael  and  the  dragon, . 
the  original  of  George  and  the  dragon.  Henry  VIII.  coined  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  of  the  modem  value.  Guineas  were  of  the  same  size ;  but  being  made  of 
superior  gold  from  sovereigns,  guineas  passed  for  more.  See  ChUnecu,  English  and 
Irish  money  were  assimilated,  Jan.  1, 1826. — See  Gold. 

HONETB  COINED  IN   THE  FOLLOWINO  BEIGNB,  AND  THEIB  AMOUNT. 


Elizabeth  .  £6,832,000 

James  I.      .  .    .    2,600,000 

Charles  I.  .        .  10,600,000 

Cromwell    .  .    .    1,000,000 

Charles  II.  .        .    7,624,100 

James  II.  .    3,740,000 


George  IV.  .    £41,782,815 

William  IV.    .       .  10,827,608 
Victoria,  up  to  1848, 

gold  ....  29,888,467 
Silver,  to  same  year  2,440,614 
Copper,  ditto   .        .         43,743 


William  III.  .  £10,611,900 
Anne  .  .  .  2,691,626 
George  I.  .  .  .  8,726,920 
George  II.  .  Il,966i676 

George  III. and  re- 
gency, gold      .    .  74,601/186 

The  coin  of  the  realm  was  about  twelve  millions  in  1711. — Davenant.  It  was  esti- 
mated at  sixteen  millions  in  1762. — Andenon.  It  was  supposed  to  be  twenty  millions 
in  1786. — ChcUmers,  It  amounted  to  thirty-seven  millions  in  1800. — PhUtipa.  The 
gold  is  twenty-eight  millions,  and  the  rest  of  the  metallic  currency  is  thirteen  millions, 
while  the  paper  largely  supplies  the  place  of  coin,  1830. — Duke  of  Wellington^  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  House  of  Lards.  In  1840  the  metallic  currency  was  calculated  as 
reaching  forty-five  millions ;  and  now  (1850)  it  may  be  estimated  as  exceeding,  in  gold 
and  silver,  fifty-five  millions. 

COINING.  This  operation  was  originally  performed  by  the  metal  being  placed  between 
two  steel  dies,  struck  by  a  hammer.  In  1553,  a  mill  was  invented  by  Antonie  Brucher, 
and  introduced  into  England,  1562.  An  engine  for  coining  was  invented  by  Balancier, 
in  1617.  The  great  improvements  of  the  art  were  effected  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  at 
Soho,  1788,  and  subsequently.  The  art  was  rendered  perfect  by  the  creation  of  the 
present  costly  machinery  at  the  Mint,  London,  commenced  in  1811. 
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COLCHESTER  Supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  famous  in  history  as  a  Roman  station :  it  obtained  its  first  charter  in  1198. 
Memorable  siege  of  Colchester  in  the  civil  war,  when  its  sixteen  churches  and  all  its 
buildings  sustained  great  damage ;  the  siege  continued  for  ten  weeks,  1648.  The  baize 
manu&cture  was  established  here,  1660. — Andenon. 

COLD.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  found  to  produce  the  same  perceptions  on 
the  skin,  and  when  mercury  is  fh)zen  at  forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  sensation  is 
the  same  as  touching  red-hot  iron.  During  the  hard  frost  in  1740,  a  palace  of  ice  was 
built  at  St  Petersburgh,  after  an  elegant  models  and  in  the  just  proportion  of  Augustan 
architecture. — Oreig.  Perhaps  the  coldest  day  ever  known  in  London  was  Dec.  25, 
1796,  when  the  thermometer  waa  16^  below  zero.  Quicksilver  was  frozen  hard  at 
Moscow,  Jan.  13, 1810.    See  Frotts,  Ice, 

COLDINGHAM,  nbar  BERWICK.  The  name  of  this  town,  rendered  &mous  by  the 
heroism  of  its  nims,  who,  on  the  attack  of  the  Danes,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves 
inviolate,  cut  off  their  noses  and  lips,  thereby  becoming  objecte  of  horror  to  the 
lustM  invaders.  The  Danes,  in  revenge,  burnt  the  whole  sisterhood,  with  the  abbess, 
Ebba,  in  their  monastery,  a.d.  886. — Stmoe. 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS.  General  Monk,  before  marching  from  Scotland  into  England, 
to  restore  Charles  XL,  raised  in  the  town  of  Coldstream  ^lat  regiment  of  royal  guards, 
which  is  still  distinguished  by  this  honourable  name,  a.d.  1660.  The  town  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Leet  with  the  Tweed,  which  is  crossed  by  a  neat  bridge  which 
imites  the  two  kingdoms. 

COLLAR.  Generally  a  gold  enamelled  chain  with  cyphers  and  other  devices,  having  the 
badge  of  some  order  suspended  at  the  bottom.  The  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
consists  of  S.  S.,  with  roses  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  enamelled  blue,  a.d.  1849-50. 
The  &8hion  of  wearing  the  collar  of  S.  S.  in  honour  of  St.  Simplicius  began  about 
1407.  One  was  given  to  the  mayor  of  Dublin,  Robert  Deey,  by  Charles  II.,  1660. 
A  second  was  presented  as  a  royal  donation  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Dublin,  the 
former  one  having  been  lost,  1697. — AfmaU  of  Dtiblm, 

COLLATION.  A  light  repast  of  fruits  on  fast  days,  in  lieu  of  more  substantial  food  : 
anciently,  even  bread  was  not  allowed  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  anything  except 
a  few  comfits,  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits,  imtil  A.D.  1513. — Lobmeau. 

COLLECTS.  These  are  prayers  in  the  Roman  Mass,  and  also  in  the  English  Liturgy. 
The  first  was  appointed  by  pope  Gelasius,  a.d.  493.  The  king  of  England,  coming  into 
Normandy,  appointed  a  collect  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  1166. — Jtapin.  The 
collects  in  our  book  of  common  prayer  were  introduced  into  it  in  1648. 

COLLEGES.  University  education  preceded  the  erection  of  colleges,  which  were  mimi- 
ficent  foimdations  to  relieve  the  students  from  the  expense  of  living  at  lodging-houses 
and  at  inns.  Collegiate  or  academic  degrees  are  said  to  have  been  first  conferred  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  a.d.  1140;  but  some  authorities  say,  not  before  1216.  In 
England,  it  is  contended  that  the  date  is  much  higher,  and  some  hold  that  Bede 
obtained  a  degree  formally  at  Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverley  at  Oxford,  and  that 
they  were  the  first  doctors  of  those  universitieB.    See  Cambridge,  Oaford,  && 

Cheshimt  College,  founded        .       .  a.d.  1792 
Doctors'  Commons,  dvil  law         .       .    .  1670 

Durham  University •    • 

Edinburgh  University 1680 

Eton  College 1441 

GUsgow  University 1461 

Gresham  College 1661 

Harrow 1686 

Hayleybnry,  or  East  India  College  .       .  1800 

Highbury  College 1826 

Highgate 1664 

King's  College,  Aberdeen      ....  1494 
King's  College,  London      .        .  .  1829 

Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen  .    .  1693 

Maynooth  College 1796 

Military  College,  Sandhurst ....  1799 


Naval  College,  Portsmouth 
Physicians,  London 
Physicians,  Dublin     . 
Physicians,  Edinburgh  . 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland 
Sion  College    .... 
Sion  College,  re-founded 
Surgeons,  London  . 
Ditto  re-inoorporated  . 
Surgeons,  Dublin   . 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh  (new) 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 
University,  London    . 
Winchester  College 

See  these  CcUeges  teverailp 


AJ>.  1722 
.    .  1618 

.  1667 
.    .  1681 

.  1410 
.    .  Id29 

.  1630 
.    .  1746 

.  1800 
.    .  1788 

.  1803 
.    .  1691 

.  1826 
.    .  1387 


COLLEGES  IN  IRELA!ND.  The  new  colleges  in  Li^land  endowed  by  government  "for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  that  kingdom,"  have  been  variously  called  the  Qovem- 
ment  CoDeges,  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and,  by  a  section  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
"  Godless  Colleges."  They  were  instituted  by  act  8  and  9  Vict  cap.  66,  passed  July  81, 
1845,  and  were  designed  to  afford  collegiate  education  of  the  highest  order  to  the 
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youth  of  all  religious  denominatioiiB,  and  wholly  irrespective  of  religious  distinctions. 
The  seats  of  these  colleges  (three)  were  subsequently  fixed  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Qalway,  where  they  have  since  been  opened,  the  last,  on  Oct  30, 1849.  The  colleges, 
whose  Uberal  and  beneficent  purpose  is  to  diffuse  intellectual  light  among  the  people, 
have  been  "  condemned  "  by  the  propaganda  and  the  pope,  and  by  a  mi^jority  (a  small 
one)  of  the  Irish  bishops  in  a  synod  held  at  Thurles,  in  Sept.  1850. 

COLOGNK  A  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  1260.  The  Jews  were  expelled  from 
here  in  1485,  and  the  Protestants  in  1618,  and  it  has  since  fallen  into  ruin.  Cologne 
was  taken  bv  the  French,  tinder  Jourdan,  Oct  6, 1794.  In  the  cathedral  are  shown 
the  heads  of  the  three  Magi ;  and  in  the  church  of  St  Ursula  is  the  tomb  of  that 
saint,  and  bones  belonging  to  the  11,000  vizgins  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  along 
with  her. 

COLOMBIA.  A  new  republic  of  the  western  world,  formed  of  states  which  have  lately 
declared  their  independence  of  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but  its  several  chiefs  have  been 
contending  one  against  another,  and  each  state  has  been  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  the 
stability  of  the  union  is  far  from  assured. 


New  Grenada,  fimnded  by  Colnmboa  aj).  1487 

Venesnela  diBOOvered 1496 

The  Canocaa  formed   into  a  kingdom, 

under  a  eaptain-general  ....  1647 
The  history  of  theae  provinoea,  under  the 

tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Spaniards, 

presents  bat  one  continaous  scene  of 

rapine  and  blood. 


Battle  of  Carabobo,  the  RoyaUats  wholly 

overthrown       ....  June  24,  1821 
Bolivar  is  named  Dictator  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Peru  Feb.  10,  18M 
Alliance  between  Colombia  and  Mexico 

formed June  ao,  1824 

Alllanoe  with  Guatemala  March,  1825 

Congress  at  Lima  names  BoUrar  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  .  Aug.  1826 
Bolivar's  return  to  Bogota  Nov.  1826 
He  assumes  the  dictatorship  .  Nov.  28,  1826 
PadllU's  Insurrection  .  April  9,  1828 
Conspiracy  of  Santander  against  the  life 

of  BoUvar         ....  Sept  25,  1828 
Bolivar  resigns  his  offioe  of  president  of 
the  republic  April  11,  1829 

He  dies Dec  17,  1830 

Santander  dies  May  26,  1840 


Confederation  of  Venecuela  ....  1810 
Independence  formally  declared  .  1811 

Defeat  of  General  Miranda    .  .    .1812 

Bolivar  defeated  by  Boves ....  1816 
Bolivar  defeats  Morlllo  in  the  battle  of 

Sombrero  .....  Feb.  1818 
Union  of  the   States  oi  Grenada   and 

YenezuelA        ....   Dec.  17,  1819 

COLOMBO.  Built  a.d.  1638,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1666 ;  and  the  latter  surrendered  it  to  the  British,  Feb.  15,  1796.  The  British  troops 
were  murdered  here  in  cold  blood  by  the  adigar  of  Candy,  June  6, 1803.    See  CeyUm, 

COLON.  This  point  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  not  expressed  as  it  is  in  modem 
time&  The  colon  and  period  were  adopted  and  explained  by  Thrasymachus  about 
873  B.C. — Svidas.  It  was  known  to  Aristotle.  Our  punctuation  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  with  the  art  of  printing.  The  colon  and  semicolon  were  both  first  used 
in  British  literature,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

COLONIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  enumerated 
the  several  colonies  belonging  to  the  British  empire,  together  with  the  date  at  which 
each  colony  was  captured,  or  ceded,  or  settled.  The  slaves  at  the  period  of  their 
emancipation  numbered  770,280,  and  the  white  and  free-coloured  population,  at  that 
time,  as  £ELr  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  number  of 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  86,267 ;  the  aborigines  of 
the  latter  place  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  colonies,  and  for  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
(20,000,0001.  sterling)  was  passed  8  and  4  Will.  IV.,  1833.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
statute  all  the  slaves  throughout  the  British  colonies  were  emancipated  on  Aug.  1, 1834. 


Ccianj/f  or  BasBessitm  ; 

Afirican  Forts 

Anguilla  . 

Antigua 

Bahama  Islands      .    . 

Barbadoes 

Bengal     . 

Berbioe 

Bermudas  .    . 

Bombay 

Canada,  Ixnrer       .    . 

Canada,  Upper 

Cape  Breton  .    . 

Cape  Coast  Castle 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     . 

Ceylon  .       .       .       . 

Demerara  A  Essefoibo. 


Date  o/ SettiemoHf  Ac    i     Colony ^  or  Fiiutessitm  ;  Date  o/ SetUemerUf  dkc. 


Settlement  .  .  1666 
Settlement  .  .  1632 
Settlements  1629,  el  xe^. 
Settlement  .  .  1605 
See  India. 

Capitulation  Sept  1808 
Settlements  1608,  «<  8oq. 
See  India, 

Capitulation  Sept  1769 
Capitulation  Sept  1760 
Settlement, in.  .  1684 
By  cession  .  .  1672 
Capitulation  Jan.  1806 
Capitulation  Sept  1785 
CapitolatlonSept  1808 


>  Dominica 

Gambia 
,  Gibraltar 

Goza     . 
I  Grenada  . 
I  Honduras     . 
I  Jamaica  . 
-  Madras 
I  Malta 
I  Mauritius 
'  Montserrat 
'  Nevis    . 

New  Brunswick 

Newfoundland 
.  New  South  Wales 
I  Nova  Scotia 


Ceded  by  France  .  1763 
Settlement,  in  .  .  1631 
Capitulation  Aug.  1704 
Capitulation  Sept  1800 
Ceded  by  France  .  1763 
By  treaty,  In  .  .  1670 
Capitulation  .  1665 
See  India. 

CapitolatlonSept  1800 
Capitulation  Dec.  1810 
Settlement,  in  .  1632 
SetUementin  .  1628 
Settlement  In  .  1622 
Settlement  about  1600 
Settlement,  In  .  1787 
Settlement,  in      .  1622 
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COLONIES  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  continued. 
CoUmy,  or  JPMsession  ;  Date  of  SettlefMnt,  Ae. 


Prince  Edward's  Island  Capitulated,  in 
Prince ofWales' Island  Settlement,  in 
Sierra  Leone        . 
St.  Christopher's     . 
St  Helena    . 
St.  Lucia 


Settlement,  in 
Settlement,  in 
Capitulated,  in 


1745 
1786 
1787 
1623 
1600 


Capitulation  June  1803 


(7(t>2of{y,  or  Po$ses8ion;  Date  of  SetiUmeniy  Ac. 


St.  Vincent  . 
Swan  River 
Tobago 
Tortola     . 
Trinidad 


Ceded  by  France  .  1768 
Settlement,  in  .  1829 
Ceded  by  France  .  1768 
Settlement,  in  .  1666 
Capitulation  Feb.  1797 


Van  Diemen's  Land    .  Settlement,  in      .  1803 


COLOSSUS  OF  RHODES,  A  brass  statue  of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  high,  erected  at  the 
port  of  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Built  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  290  b.o.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  224  B.o. ; 
and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  on  their  taking  Rhodes  in  a.d.  672.  The 
figure  stood  upon  two  moles,  a  leg  being  extended  on  each  side  of  the  harbour,  so 
that  a  vessel  in  full  sail  could  enter  between.  A  winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top, 
from  which  could  be  discerned  the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  sailed  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  This  statue  had  lain  in  ruins  for  nearly  nine  centuries,  and  had 
never  been  repaired ;  but  now  the  Saracens  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  sold  the  metal, 
weighing  720,900  lbs.  to  a  Jew,  who  is  said  to  have  loaded  900  camels  in  transporting 

^      it  to  Alexandria. — Dufrunoy, 

COMBAT,  SINGLE,  in  ENGLAND.  It  commenced  with  the  Lombards  a.d.  659.— 
Baroniu».  This  method  of  trial  was  introduced  into  England  and  was  allowed  in 
accusations  of  treason,  if  neither  the  accuser  nor  the  accused  could  produce  evidence 
of  the  charge,  or  of  innocence,  9  Will.  II.,  1096.  The  first  battle  by  single  combat 
was  that  fought  before  the  king  and  the  peers  between  Geoffry  Baynajxi  and  William 
earl  of  Eu,  who  was  accused  by  Baynard  of  high  treason ;  and  Baynard  having  con- 
quered, Eu  was  deemed  convicted.  The  last  combat  proposed  was  between  lord 
Reay  and  David  Ramsay,  in  1631,  but  the  king  prevented  it.  See  article  High 
Constable, 

COMBAT,  SINGLE,  in  IRELAND.  The  same  method  of  trial  had  also  existence  in 
Ireland.  A  trial  was  appointed  between  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  and  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  the  former  having  impeached  the  latter  of  high  treason ;  but  the  quarrel 
having  been  taken  up  by  the  king,  was  decided  without  fighting,  1446.  Remarkable 
combat  in  Dublin  castle,  before  the  lords  justices  and  council,  between  Connor  Mao- 
Cormac  O'Connor  and  Teig  Mac-Gilpatrick  O'Connor ;  in  which  the  former  had  his 
head  cut  ofT,  and  presented  to  the  lords  justices,  1553. 

COMEDY.  Thalia  is  the  muse  of  comedy  and  lyric  poetry.  Susarion  and  Dolon  were 
the  inventors  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  662  b.c.  They  performed  the  first  comedy 
at  Athens,  on  a  waggon  or  moveable  stage,  on  four  wheels,  for  which  they  were 
rewarded  with  a  basket  of  figs  and  a  cask  of  wine. — Arwnddian  Marbles.  Aristo- 
phanes was  called  the  prince  of  ancient  comedy,  434  b.c.,  and  Menander  that  of  new, 
320  B.O.  Of  Plautus,  20  comedies  are  extant ;  he  flourished  220  B.C.  Statins  Csecilius 
wrote  upwards  of  30  comedies;  he  flourished  at  Rome  180  B.o.  The  comedies  of 
Lselius  and  Terence  were  first  acted  154  b.o.  The  first  regular  comedy  was  peiv 
formed  in  England  about  a.d.  1551.  It  was  said  of  Sheridan  that  he  wrote  the  best 
comedy  (the  School  for  Scandal),  the  best  opera  (the  Jhtenna)  and  the  best  afterpiece 
(the  CriHc),  in  the  English  language.    See  2/rama. 

COMETS.  The  first  that  was  discovered  and  described  accurately,  was  by  Nicephorus. 
At  the  birth  of  the  great  Mithridates  two  large  comets  appeared,  which  were  seen  for 
seventy-two  days  together,  and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  that  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
occupied  forty-five  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  heavens,  135  B.C. — Justin.  A 
remarkable  one  was  seen  in  England,  10  Edw.  III.,  1337. — Stowe.  These  phenomena 
were  first  rationally  explained  by  Tycho  Brache,  about  1577.  A  comet,  which 
terrified  the  people  from  its  near  approach  to  the  earth,  was  visible  from  Nov.  3, 1679, 
to  March  9,  1680.  The  orbits  of  comets  were  proved  to  be  ellipses  by  Newton,  1704. 
A  most  brilliant  comet  appeared  in  1769,  which  passed  within  two  millions  of  miles 
of  the  earth.  One  still  more  brilliant  appeared  in  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  1811,  visible 
all  the  autunm  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  brilliant  comet  appeared  in  1823.  See 
the  three  next  articles. 

COMET,  BIELA'S.  This  comet  has  been  an  object  of  fear  to  many  on  account  of  the 
nearness  with  which  it  has  approached,  not  the  earth,  but  a  point  of  the  earth's  path  : 
it  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer,  Feb.  28,  1826.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  comets  whose  re-appearance  was  predicted,  its  revolution  being  per- 
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formed  in  six  years  and  thirty-eight  weeks.  Its  second  appearance  was  in  1832,  when 
the  time  of  its  perihelion  passage  was  Nov.  27.  Its  third  appearance  was  of  course 
in  1839,  and  its  fourth  m  1845. 

COMET,  ENCKE'a  First  discovered  by  M  Pons,  Nov.  26, 1818,  but  justly  named  by 
astronomers  after  professor  Encke,  for  his  success  in  detecting  its  orbit,  motions, 
and  perturbations;  it  is,  like  the  preceding,  one  of  the  three  comets  which  have 
appeared  according  to  prediction,  and  its  revolutions  are  made  in  three  years  and 
fifteen  weeka 

COMET,  HALLET*S.  This  is  the  great  and  celebrated  comet  of  the  greatest  astronomer 
of  England. — LdUmde,  Doctor  Halley  first  proved  that  many  of  the  appearances  of 
comets  were  but  the  periodical  returns  of  the  same  bodies,  and  he  demonstrated  that 
the  comet  of  1682  was  the  same  with  the  comet  of  1456,  of  1531,  and  1607,  deducing 
this  fact  from  a  minute  observation  of  the  first  mentioned  comet,  and  bbing  struck  by 
its  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  comets  described  as  having  appeared  in  those  years : 
Halley,  therefore,  first  fixed  the  identity  of  comets,  and  first  predicted  their  periodical 
returns. — Vincent  Aitronamy,  The  revolution  of  Halle/s  comet  is  performed  in  about 
seventy-six  years  :  it  appeared  in  1759,  and  came  to  its  perihelion  on  March  13 ;  and 
its  last  appearance  was  in  1835. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.  This  rank  in  the  British  army  has  been  very  frequently 
vacant,  and  sometimes  for  several  years  consecutively.  When  the  duke  of  Wellington 
resigned  the  office,  on  becoming  minister,  in  1828,  his  grace's  successor,  lord  Hill^ 
assumed  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  forces,  or  general  commonding-in-chief. 


CAPTAIKB-OSHKaAL. 

Duke  of  Albemarle 1660 

Dake  of  Monmoath 1678 

Dnke  of  Marlboroagfa         ....  1702 

Dake  of  Ormond 1711 

Duke  of  Marlboroagh  agaia  .  1714 

Dake  of  Cumberland 1744 

Dnke  of  York 1799 

COlOfAXDKU-IV-CHIKy. 

Dnke  of  Monmoath 1674 

Dake  of  Marlborough        ....  1690 

Duke  of  Schomberg 1691 

Duke  of  Ormond 1711 

Earl  of  Stair 1744 

Field-Marshal  Wade         ....  1745 
Lord  Ligonier 1767 


MarqnoM  of  Granbf 1766 

Lord  Amherst,  general  on  the  staff     .    .  1778 
Hon.  general  Seymoar  Conway  .  1782 

Lord  Amherst  again 1798 

H.  R.  H.  Frederick,  dake  of  York    .        .  1795 
Sir  David  Dundas  .     March  25,  1809 

H.   R.   H.   Frederick,   duke  of    York, 

again May  29,  1811 

Dnke  of  Wellington  Jan.  22,  1827 

OBimiA]:.    OOUCAHDIHO-IM-CniEr,    OB    OBNKaAL 

OK  THs  errAFw. 
Lord  urn        ...       .       Feb.  25,  1828 

coiacA]n>B»-nf-CHiBr. 

Dnke  of  Wellington  again,  the  present 
(1860)  commander-in-chief       .  Dec  28^  1842 


COMMERCE.  Flourished  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in  the  earliest 
ages.  In  later  times  it  was  spread  over  Europe  by  a  confederacy  of  maritime  cities, 
A.D.  1241.  See  Banse  Towns.  The  discoyeries  of  Columbus,  and  the  enterprises  of 
the  Dutch  andJPortuguese,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  and  led  other  nations, 
particularly  England,  to  engage  extensively  in  its  pursuit  See  the  variout  arUclet 
connected  with  this  tubjecL 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.  The  first  treaty  of  commerce  made  by  England  with  any 
foreign  nation  was  entered  into  with  the  Flemings,  1  Edward  I.,  1272.  The  second 
was  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  Edward  II.,  1308. — Andenoji.    See  Treaties. 

COMMON  COUNCIL  of  LONDON.  Its  formation  commenced  about  1208.  The 
charter  of  Henry  I.  mentions  the/ofib-mote,  this  being  a  Saxon  appellation,  and  which 
may  fairly  be  rendered  the  court  or  assembly  of  the  people.  The  general  place  of 
meeting  of  the  folk-^noU  was  in  the  open  i^r  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 
It  was  not  discontinued  till  after  Henry  HI.'s  reign ;  when  certain  representatives 
were  chosen  out  of  each  ward,  who,  being  added  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
constituted  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  At  first  only  two  were  returned  for  each 
ward ;  but  it  being  afterwards  considered  that  the  number  was  insufficient,  it  was 
enlaiged  in  1347,  and  since.  This  council  soon  became  the  parent  of  other  similar 
institutions  throughout  the  realm. 

COMMON  LAW  of  ENGLAND.  Custom,  to  which  length  of  time  has  ^ven  the  force 
of  law,  or  rules  generally  received  and  held  as  law,  ailled  lex  non  tcrtpta  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  written  law.  Common  law  derives  its  origin  from  Alfred's  body  of 
laws  (which  was  lost),  a.d.  890.    See  Custom.    Laws. 

COMMON  PL£AS>  COURT  of,  in  ENGLAND.  This  court  in  ancient  tunes  was  kept 
in  the  king^s  own  palace^  distinct  from  that  of  the  Eing^s  Bench.     But  on  the 
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confirmation  of  Mctgna  Charta  by  king  John,  in  1215,  it  was  fixed  at  Westminster, 
where  it  still  continues.  In  it  are  delated  all  controversies,  in  matters  civil,  between 
subject  and  subject,  according  to  law.  Here  real  actions  are  pleadable,  and  fines  and 
recoveries  sufiered,  and  in  no  other  court  but  this ;  it  may  also  grant  prohibitions^  as 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  doth :  and  in  personal  and  mixed  actions  it  has  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  that  court ;  but  no  cognisance  of  pleas  of  the  crown. — 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS  OF  ENGLAND. 
JVom  the  Beign  nj  Queen  Mizah^, 


1666.  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  knt. 

1650.  Sir  James  Dyer,  knt. 

1682.  Sir  Edmund  Anderson,  knt 

1006.  Sir  Francis  Gavdv,  knt. 

1006.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  knt.,  aftenrards  to  K.B. 

1613.  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  knt 

1626.  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  knt,  afterwards 

toK.B. 
1681.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  knt 
1694.  Sir  John  Finch,  knt 

1639.  Sir  Edward  Lyttleton,  knt 

1640.  Sir  John  Bankes,  knt 
1648.  Oliver  St  John,  esq. 

1660.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  bart,  afterwards 

lord  keeper. 
1668.  Sir  John  Yaughan,  knt 
1676.  Sir  Francis  North,  knt,  afterwards  lord 

Guilford,  and  lord  keeper. 

1688.  Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  knt 

—  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  knt 

1686.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfleld,  knt 

1687.  Sir  Robert  Wright,  knt 

—  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  knt 

1689.  Sir  Henry  Pollezfen,  knt. 
1692.  Sir  George  Treby,  knt. 

1701.  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  knt,  afterwards  lord 

Trevor. 
1714.  Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  lord  King,  and 

lord  chancellor. 
1726.  Sir  Robert  Eyre,  knt. 
1786.  Sir  Thomas  Reeve,  knt 


1787.  Sir  John  Wllles,  knt 

1761.  Sir  Charles  Pratt  l^nt.,  afterwards  lord 

Camden,  and  lord  chancellor. 
1766.  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot  knt 
1771.  Sir  William  de  Grey,  afterwards  lord 

Walsingham. 
1780.  Alexander  Wedderbume,  created    lord 

Loughborough,  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  earl  of  Rosslyn. 
1793.  Sir  James  Eyre,  knt 
1799.  Sir  John  Scott  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  created  lord  Eldon,  and,  BalM&- 

quently,  earl  of  Eldon. 
1801.  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  created  lord 

Alvanley,  May  22. 
1804.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  knt,  April  21. 
1814.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  knt,  Feb.  24. 
1818.  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  knt,  Nov.  6. 
1824.  Sir  Robert  GiffoM,  Jan.  9 ;  created  lord 

Gifford;  master  of  the  rolls,  April, 

same  year. 
—    Sir  William  Draper  Best,  afterwards  lord 

Wynford,  April  16. 
1829.  Sir  Nicolas  Conyngham  Tlndal,  June  9; 

died,  July,  1846. 
1846.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  July  11 ;  created  lord 

Truro,  and  made  lord  chancellor,  July, 

1860. 
1860.  Sir  John  Jervis,  July  16.    The  present 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 


In  England,  no  barrister  under  the  degree  of  a  sergeant  could  plead  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  until  very  lately:  the  sergeants-at-law  enjoyed  the  exdusive  right 
The  act  of  9  &  10  Vict,  cap.  54,  passed  Aug.  18, 1846,  extended  the  privilege  to 
barristers  of  any  degree  practising  in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster.  All 
barristers,  however,  were  previously  at  liberty  to  move  or  show  cause  against  a  rule 
for  a  new  triaL 

COMMON  PLEAS,  COURT  of,  in  IRELAND.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland 
is  similarly  constituted  with  the  court  in  England.  But  in  Ireland  it  always  was,  as 
it  still  is,  open  to  the  profession  at  large. 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS  IN  IBELAND. 


Fwm  (Ae  Period  of  the  Revolution. 


1601. 
1696. 
1701. 
1708. 
1714. 
1720. 
1724. 
1726. 
1727. 
1740. 
1764. 
1761. 


Bichard  Pyne,  Jan.  6. 
Sir  John  Hely,  May  10. 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  May  4. 
Robert  Doyne,  Dec.  27. 
John  Foster,  Sept.  SO. 
Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Oct.  18. 
Thomas  Wyndham,  Oct.  27. 
William  Whitshed,  Jan.  23. 
James  Reynolds,  Nov.  8. 
Henry  Singleton,  May  11. 
Sir  William  Yorke,  Sept.  4. 
William  Aston,  May  6. 


1766.  Richard  Clayton,  Feb.  81. 

1770.  Marcus  Patterson,  June  18. 

1787.  Hugh     Carleton,    afterwards    visconnt 

Carleton,  April  30. 
1800.  John  Toler,  afterwards  lord   Norborr, 

Oct  22. 
1827.  Lord  Plunket,  June  18. 
1830.  John  Doherty,  Dec.  23. 
1860.  James  Henry  Monahan,  Sept.  23.    The 

present  Chief  Justice  of  tiie  Common 

Pleas  in  Ireluid. 


COMMON  PRAYER.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the 
English  language  by  the  authority  of  parliament  in  1548.  In  the  time  of  the  dvil 
war,  the  Common  P^yer  was  voted  out  of  doors,  by  parliament,  and  the  Directory 
(which  see)  set  up  in  its  room  in  1644.  A  proclamation  was  issued  against  it,  1647. 
Other  books  of  worship  experienced  the  same  fieite. — Keardey. 
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COMMONS,  HOUSE  of.  The  great  representatiye  assembly  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  branch  of  the  Imperial  legislature,  originated  with  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  eveiy 
shire,  and  deputies  from  certain  boroughs  to  meet  the  barons  and  clergy  who  were 
his  friends,  with  a  view  thereby  to  strengthen  his  own  power  in  opposition  to  that  of 
his  sovereign  Henry  IIL  This  was  the  first  confirmed  outline  of  a  house  of  commons, 
and  the  first  commons  were  summoned  to  meet  the  king  in  parliament,  42  and  43 
Henry  IIL,  1258. — Oddsmith.  Stotoc  According  to  other  authorities,  the  first  par- 
liament formally  convened  was  the  one  summoned  49  Henry  IIL,  Jan.  23,  1265 ;  and 
writs  of  the  latter  date  are  the  earliest  extant.  Some  historians  date  the  first  regularly 
constituted  parliament  from  the  22nd  of  Edward  L,  1294.  The  first  recorded  speaker, 
duly  diosen,  was  Petre  de  Montfort  in  1260 ;  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Evesham 
in  1265.  The  city  of  London  first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  while  Westminster  was  not  represented  in  that  assembly  until  the  latter 
end  of  Henry  YIIL's  life,  or  rather  m  the  first  House  of  Commons  of  Edward  VL 
The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bills  (vhich  tee)  in  1832  :— 


ExoLisH. — CoQDty  members         .    .  144 

Unlreraitiefl 4 

Citiee  and  boroaghs  .    .  32&— 471 

WsLBH. — Coanty  members  .    15 

Cities  and  boroagbs  .    .    14  —29 


English  and  Welsh 


600 


600 


-« 


English  and  Welsh 

Scotch. — County  members  .  .  .80 
Cities  and  borougrhs  .        .        .    .  23 

Ibisb. — County  members     .  .64 

University S 

Cities  and  boroagbs  .  a&— 106 


Total  (see  Bwliament) . 
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COMMONWEALTH  of  ENGLAND.  This  was  the  interregnum  between  the  decolla- 
tion of  Charles  L  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  form  of  the  government  was 
changed  to  a  republic  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Jan.  30, 1649.  Instead  of  the 
oaths  of  alleg^iance  and  supremacy,  a  new  oath  called  the  "  Engagement "  was  framed, 
which  the  people  were  obliged  to  take.* — Keardey.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  made  Pro- 
tector, Dec.  12, 1658.  Bichard  Cromwell  was  made  Protector,  Sept.  4, 1658.  Mon- 
archy was  restored  in  the  person  of  Charles  IL,  who  returned  to  London,  May  29, 
1660.    See  England, 

COMMONWEALTH  or  ROME.  See  Rome.  The  greatest  and  most  renowned  republio 
in  the  world.  It  dates  from  509  B.C.,  when  the  government  of  kings  ceased  with  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Supei'bus,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome,  and  the  election 
of  consuls.  After  this  revolution,  Rome  advanced  by  rapid  strides  towards  universal 
dominion.  The  whole  of  Italy  received  her  laws.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Carthage, 
Afinca,  Qreeoe,  Asia,  Syria,  Eg^^t,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  even  a  part  of  Germany,  were 
successively  subdued  by  her  arms :  so  that  in  the  age  of  Julius  CsDsar  this  republic 
had  the  Euphrates,  Mount  Taurus,  and  Armenia,  for  boundaries  in  the  east;  Ethiopia, 
in  the  south ;  the  Danube,  in  the  north ;  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  west.  The 
republic  existed  under  consuls  and  other  magistrates  until  the  battle  of  Actiimi,  from 
which  we  commonly  date  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire,  81  b.c. 

COMMUNION.  It  originated  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  was  practised  early  in  the 
primitive  church.  Communicating  under  the  form  of  bread  alone,  is  said  to  have  had 
its  rise  ia  the  West,  imder  pope  Urban  II.,  1096.  The  fourth  Lateran  council  decreed 
that  every  believer  shall  receive  the  commimion  at  least  at  Easter,  1215.  The  cup 
was  first  denied  to  the  laity  by  the  council  of  Constance,  1458.  The  communion  ser- 
vice, as  now  observed  in  the  church  of  England,  was  instituted  by  the  authority  of 
council,  2  Edward  VL,  1548.^JGriMRe. 

COMPANIES.  Among  the  earliest  commerdal  companies  in  England  may  be  named  the 
Steel-yard  society,  established  a.d.  1232.  The  second  company  was  the  merchants  of 
St  Thomas  &  Becket,  in  1248. — tSStotoe.  The  third  was  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
incorporated  by  Elizabeth,  1564.  The  following  are  the  city  companies  of  London,  in 
the  order  of  precedence,  vdth  the  dates  of  their  institution  or  incorporation  by  charter 
or  by  act  of  parliament.  Of  these  there  are  ninety-one;  the  first  twelve  are  the  chief, 
and  are  styled  "the  Honourable : " — 


•  By  this  oafh  tbej  swore  to  be  tme  and  faifhfiil  to  the  eommonwealfh,  without  king  or  boose  oi 
kids.  The  statues  of  Charles  were  next  day  demolished,  particularly  that  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
one  at  the  west  end  of  8t  Paul's,  and  in  their  room  the  following  inscription  was  conspicuously  set  up : — 
"SibU  T^ranmu  Regum  MU'mutf  Anno  UberUUU  Anglia  SestituUa  Primo,  Anno  Dom.  1648,  Jan.  30." 
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L09D0K  CITY  COUPAKIB8. 

31. 

Plumbers   . 

.  A.D.  1611 

62. 

1.  Mercers      .       .  a.d.  1893 

32. 

Inn-holdOTs    . 

• 

.  1616 

68. 

2.  Grocers  . 

.  1345 

33. 

Founders   . 

• 

.  1614 

64. 

8.  Drapers 

.  1439 

34. 

Poulterers 

• 

.  1603 

65. 

4.  Fishmongers. 

.  1384 

36. 

Cooks . 

• 

.  1481 

66. 

6.  Ooldsmiths 

.  1827 

36. 

Coopers  . 

• 

.  1601 

67. 

6.  Skinners 

.  1327 

87. 

Tilers  and  Bricklay- 

68. 

7.  Merchant  Tailors 

.  1466 

ers    .       . 

.  1668 

69. 

8.  Haberdashers    . 

.  1447 

SR. 

Bowyers 

.  1620 

70. 

9.  Salters    . 

.  1668 

89. 

Fletchers    . 

.  1636 

71. 

10.  Ironmongers 

.  1464 

40. 

Blacksmiths  . 

.  1677 

72. 

11.  Vintners 

.  14S7 

41. 

Joiners 

.  1664 

78. 

12.  Clothvorlcers     . 

.  1482 

42. 

Weavers 

.  1164 

74. 

13.  Dyers 

.  1469 

43. 

Woolmen    . 

•   • 

• 

75. 

14.  Brewers 

.  14S8 

44. 

Scriveners     . 

.  1616 

76. 

16.  Leather-sellers 

.  1442 

46. 

Fruiterers  . 

.  1604 

77. 

16.  Pewierers  . 

.  1474 

46. 

Plasterers 

.  1600 

78. 

17.  Barber  Surgeons    . 

.  1308 

47. 

Stationers  . 

.  1566 

79. 

18.  Cutlers 

.  1417 

48. 

Embroiderers 

.  1691 

19.  Bakers   . 

.  1307 

49. 

Upholders  . 

.  1627 

80. 

20.  Waz-€handlers  . 

.  1484 

60. 

Musicians 

.  1604 

81. 

21.  Tallow-chandlers  . 

.  1463 

61. 

Turners 

.  1604 

82.  Armourers  and  Bra- 

62. 

Basket-makers 

.   •   • 

82. 

siers                 . 

.  1463 

63. 

Glaziers     . 

.  1687 

88. 

23.  Girdlers 

.  1448 

64. 

Homers 

.  1638 

84. 

24.  Butchers     . 

.  1604 

66. 

Farriers     . 

.  1678 

86. 

26.  Saddlers 

.  1280 

66. 

Paviors  . 

.   •   • 

86. 

26.  Carpenters 

27.  Cordwainers  . 

.  1344 

67. 

Lorimers    . 

.  1488 

87. 

.  1410 

68. 

Apothecaries . 

.  1617 

88. 

28.  Paper-stainers  . 

.  1680 

69. 

Shipwrights 

.  1610 

89. 

29.  Curriers. 

.  1606 

60. 

Spectacle-makers  . 

.  1630 

90. 

80.  Masons 

.  1677 

61. 

Clock-makers 

• 

.1682 

91. 

COMPANIES,  continued. 

Glovers  a.d.  1666 

Comb-makers  .  .  1660 
Felt^makers  .  .  .  1604 
Framework-knitters.  1664 
Silk-throwsters  .  .  1629 
Silk  men  .  .  .  •  • 
Pin-makers  .  .  1636 
Needle-makers  .  .  1666 
Gardeners  .  .  .  1616 
Soap-makers  .  .  .  1638 
Tinplate-workers  .  1670 
Wheelrights  .  1670 

Distillert  .  .  .  •  • 
Hatband-makers  .  1638 
Patten-makers  .  .  1670 
Glass-sellers  .  .  1664 
Tobaooo-pipe  makers.  1668 
Coach    and   Harness 

makers        .       .    .  1677 
Gunmakers  .  1688 

Gold  and  silver  wire- 
drawers  .  .  .  1628 
Bowstring-makers  .  •  • 
Card-makers  .  .  1629 
Fan-makers  .  .  .  1709 
Wood-mongers  .  .  •  • 
Starch-makers  .  .  1632 
Fishermen  .  1687 

Parish  clerks  .  .  1232 
Carmen  ,  .  .  •  • 
Porters  .  .  .  .  •  • 
Watermen  .  .  1660 

COMPANIES,  BUBBLE.  Ruinous  speculations  coming  under  this  name  have  been 
formed,  commonly  by  designing  persons.  Law's  bubble,  in  1720-1,  was  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  its  kind,  and  the  South  Sea  bubble,  in  the  same  year,  was 
scarcely  less  memorable  for  its  ruin  of  thousands  of  £stmilies.  Many  companies  were 
established  in  these  countries  in  1824  and  1825,  and  most  of  them  turned  out  to  be 
hubbies;  owing  to  the  rage  for  taking  shares  in  each  scheme  as  it  was  projected, 
immense  losses  were  incurred  by  individuals,  and  the  families  of  thousands  of  specu- 
lators were  totally  ruined.  Many  of  our  late  railway  enterprises  may  also  be  classed 
under  this  head.    See  Lavft  Bubble.    JtaUvfayi,  &c 

COMPASS,  Thb  MARINER'S.  It  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  1115  b.o.  ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  They  had  a  machine  which  self-moved,  pointed 
towards  the  south,  and  safely  guided  travellers  by  land  or  water;  and  some  authors 
have  mistaken  it  for  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  invention  of  which  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  a.d.  1260 ;  while  others,  with  more  seeming  justice, 
assign  it  to  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Pasitano,  a  navigator  of  Naples.  Until  his  time  the  needle 
was  laid  upon  a  couple  of  pieces  of  straw,  or  small  split  sticks,  in  a  vessel  of  water ; 
Oioja  introduced  the  suspension  of  the  needle  as  we  have  it  now,  1802.  Its  variation 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492.  The  compass-box  and  hanging  compass  used 
by  navigators  were  invented  by  William  Barlowe,  an  English  divine  and  natural 
philosopher,  in  1608. — Biog.  Diet,  The  measuring  compass  was  invented  by  Jost 
Byng,  of  Hesse,  in  1602. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER  in  ARCHITECTURE.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
order;  it  is  the  fifth  in  architecture,  and  so  called  because  made  up  of  the  other  four, 
from  which  new  features  were  added  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  compound 
acquired  a  permanence  and  consistence,  and  became  a  distinct  order.  It  is  principally 
a  mixture  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  and  is  used  in  various  buildings,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  artist.    This  is  also  called  the  Roman  order. 

CONCEPTION,  FEAST  of  the.  This  is  a  festival  observed  with  great  devotion  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  honour  of  the  Yiigin  Mary  having  been  conceived  and 
bom  immaculate,  or  without  original  sin.  This  festival  was  appoiQted  to  be  held  on 
the  8th  of  December  by  that  church,  in  1889. — The  Conceptiqnibts  were  an  order  of 
nuns  in  Italy,  established  in  1488.  Paul  V.,  pope,  forbade  anyone  to  stand  up  against 
the  opinion  of  the  immaculate  conception,  in  1617 ;  this  order  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XV.  and  by  Alexander  VIL — MenavU, 
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CONCERT.  The  first  public  subscription  concert  was  performed  at  Oxford,  in  1665, 
when  it  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  personages  of  rank  and  talent  from  every 
part  of  England.  The  first  concert  of  a  like  kind  performed  in  London  was  in  1678. 
Concerts  afterwards  became  fashionable  and  frequent>  and  they  continue  to  be  among 
the  most  popular  musical  entertainments  at  the  present  day. 

CONCHOLOGT.  This  branch  of  natural  history  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
and  was  a  favourite  with  the  most  intellectual  and  illustrious  men.  It  was  first 
reduced  to  a  system  by  John  Daniel  Major  of  Kiel,  who  published  his  classification  of 
the  Tettacea  in  1675.  Lister's  system  was  published  in  1685 ;  and  that  of  Largius  in 
1722.    In  our  national  museums  conchology  takes  a  foremost  rank. 

CONCLAVE  FOB  THE  ELECTION  of  POPES.  The  conclave  is  a  range  of  small  cells 
in  the  hall  of  the  Vatican,  or  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  where  the  cardinals  usually 
hold  their  meetings  to  elect  a  pope.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  assembly,  or 
meeting  of  the  cardinals  shut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  The  conclave  had  its  rise 
in  A.D.  1271.  Clement  IV.  being  dead  at  Viterbo  in  1268,  the  cardinals  were  nearly 
three  years  unable  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  when  the  magistrates,  by  the  advice  of  St  Bonaventure,  then  at  Viterbo, 
shut  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  locked  up  the  cardinals  in  the  pontifical  palace  till 
they  agreed.  Hence  the  present  custom  of  shutting  up  the  cardinals  while  they  elect 
apopa 

CONCORDANCE  to  the  BIBLR  An  index  or  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  words 
in  the  Bible,  and  also  a  chronological  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  sacred 
volume.  The  first  concordance  to  the  Bible  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Hugo  de 
St  Chux),  who  employed  as  many  as  500  monks  upon  it,  a.d.  1247. — Abbi  L^UL 
Cruden's  well-known  and  esteemed  Concordance  was  published  in  London  in  1737. 

CONCORDAT.  The  name  given  to  an  instrument  of  agreement  between  a  prince  and 
the  pope,  usually  concerning  benefices.  The  celebrated  concordat  between  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  Pius  VII.,  whereby  the  then  French  consul  was  made,  in  effect,  the 
head  of  the  Qallican  Church,  as  all  ecclesiastics  were  to  have  their  appointments  from 
him,  was  signed  at  Paris,  July  15,  1801.  Another  concordat  between  Buonaparte  and 
the  same  pontiff  was  signed  at  Fontainbleau,  Jan.  25,  1813. 

CONCUBINES.  They  are  mentioned  as  having  been  allowed  to  the  priests,  a.d.  1132. 
Cujas  observes,  that  although  concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity 
and  civil  effects,  yet  concubinage  was  a  reputable  title,  very  different  from  that  of 
mistress  among  us.  Concubinage  was  a  term  for  a  lawful  marriage  between  a  noble- 
man and  a  woman  of  mean  condition,  whose  children  were  incapable  by  law  of 
inheriting  their  father's  estate,  the  dignity  of  the  father  not  being  conferred  upon  the 
mother.  The  kind  of  \mion,  which  is  formed  by  giving  the  left  hand  instead  of  the 
right,  and  called  half-marriagey  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Qermany.  See  Ooncu- 
hinet,  and  Harlots. 

CONDUITS.  Those  of  the  Romans  were  of  stone.  Two  remarkable  conduits,  among  a 
number  of  others  in  London,  existed  early  in  Cheapside.  That  called  the  Great 
Conduit  was  the  first  cistern  of  lead  erected  in  the  city,  and  was  built  a.d.  1285.  At 
the  procession  of  Anna  Boleyn,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  it  ran  with  white  and 
claret  wine  all  the  afternoon,  June  1,  1533. — Stowe. 

CONFEDERATION  at  PARIS.  Upwards  of  600,000  citizens  formed  this  memorable 
confederation,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  Bastile, 
at  which  ceremony  the  king,  the  national  assembly,  the  army,  and  the  people, 
solemnly  swore  to  TnnintAin  the  new  constitution,  July  14,  1790.  See  Champ  de 
Man,  BaatUe. 

CONFEDERATION  of  the  RHINE.  The  League  of  the  Germanic  States,  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  this  celebrated  league,  the  minor 
German  princes  collectively  engaged  to  raise  258,000  troops  to  serve  in  case  of  war, 
and  they  established  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  July  12,  1806.  This  league  was  terminated 
with  the  career  of  Buonapai*te.     See  Germanic  Confederation, 

CONFERENCE,  The  GREAT.  The  celebrated  religious  conference  held  at  Hampton 
Court  palace,  between  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  dissenting 
ministers,  in  order  to  effect  a  general  union,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  2  James  I., 
1604.  This  conference  led  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  executed  in 
1607-11,  and  is  that  now  in  general  use  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  and  during 
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the  meeting  Bome  alterations  in  the  church  liturgy  were  agreed  upon,  but  this  not 
satisfying  the  dissenters,  nothing  more  was  done.  A  conference  of  the  bishops  and 
preebyterian  ministers  with  the  same  view  was  held,  in  1661. 

CONFESSION.  Auricular  confession  in  the  Romish  Church  was  first  instituted  about 
A.D.  1204,  and  was  regularly  enjoined  in  1215.  It  is  made  to  a  priest,  in  order  to 
obtain  absolution  for  the  sins  or  fiaults  acknowledged  by  the  penitent,  who  performs 
a  penance  enjoined  by  the  priest ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  a  contrite  heart,  the  sins 
thus  absolved  are  supposed  to  be  absolved  in  heaven.  At  the  reformation,  the  prac- 
tice was  at  first  left  wholly  indifferent,  by  the  council ;  but  this  was  the  prelude  to 
its  entire  abolition  in  the  Church  of  England. — Burnet. 

CONFIRMATION.  One  of  the  oldest  rites  of  the  Christian  church ;  it  was  used  by 
Peter  and  Paul ;  and  was  general,  according  to  some  Church  authorities,  in  A.D.  190. 
It  is  the  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  by  an  adult  person,  who  was  bap- 
tised in  infancy.  It  is  still  retained  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  to  make  it  the 
more  solemn,  it  has  been  advanced  into  a  sacrament  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

CONFLANS,  TREATT  of.  The  celebrated  compact  between  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and 
the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  Britanny,  and  Burgundy.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  Normandy  was  ceded  to  the  duke  de  Berri,  1465.,  The  treaty,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  **  war  of  the  Public  Good^"  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Peronne,  with  other 
stipulations,  in  1468. 

CONGELATION.  Ice  was  produced  in  summer  by  means  of  chemical  mixtures,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  1783.  The  congelation  of  quicksilver  was  effected  without  snow  or  ice,  in 
1787.  A  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  of  sub-carbonate 
of  soda,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  in  a  tin  pail,  have  been  found  to  produce  ice  in 
three  hours.    See  Cold,  Ice,  &c. 

CONGE  D'ELIRE.  The  licence  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  chapters,  and 
other  bodies,  to  elect  dignitaries,  particularly  bishops.  After  the  interdict  of  the 
pope  upon  England  had  been  removed  in  1214,  king  John  had  an  arrangement  with 
the  clergy  for  the  election  of  bishops.  Bishops  were  elected  by  the  king's  Conge 
cPElire,  26  Henry  VIIL,  1535. 

CONGRESS.  An  assembly  of  princes  or  ministers,  or  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  the 
afiairs  of  nations,  or  of  a  people.  Several  congresses  were  held  during  the  late  con- 
tinental wars ;  but  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable  congresses  of  Europe: — 


Congress  of  Solssons  .  .  .  June  14,  1728 
Congress  of  Antwerp  .  .  A.pril  8,  1798 
itadt 


Congress  of  Carlsbad  .  .  Aug.  1,  1819 
Congress  of  Troppau  .  .  .  Oct.  20,  1820 
Congress  of  Laybach  .  .  .  May  6,  1821 
Congress  of  Verona    .  .  Aug  26^  1822 

Bee  AUianeea,  Oonventions,  Ss. 


Congress  of  Radstadt         .  Dec.  9,  1797 

Congress  of  Chadllon    .  .  Feb.  6,  1814 

Congress  of  Vienna  .       .     Not.  8,1814 

The  first  general  congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  preparatory  to  their 
declaration  of  independence,  was  held  Sept.  5,  1774,  when  strong  resolutions  were 
passed,  also  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  England.  The  first 
federal  American  congress,  under  the  constitution,  was  held  at  New  York,  Geoxge 
Washington,  president,  in  March,  1789. 

CONGREVE  ROCKETS.  Invented  by  general  sir  William  Congreve,  in  1803.  They 
were  used  with  great  effect  in  the  attack  upon  Boulogne,  in  Oct  1806,  when  they  set 
a  part  of  the  town  on  fire,  which  burned  for  two  days;  they  were  employed  in 
various  operations  in  the  late  war  with  much  success,  discharged  by  a  corps  called 
rocket-men. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Their  most  remarkable  properties  were  probably  known  to  the 
Greeks  four  or  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  study  of  them  was  culti- 
vated in  the  time  of  Plato,  390  b.c.  The  earliest  treatise  was  written  by  Aiistseus, 
about  380  b.o.  Apollonius's  eight  books  were  written  about  240  b.c.  The  parabola 
was  applied  to  projectiles  by  Galileo ;  the  eclipse  to  the  orbit  of  planets,  by  Kepler. 

CONJURATION  and  WITCHCRAFT.  They  were  declared  to  be  felony  by  various 
statutes,  and  the  most  absurd  and  wicked  laws  were  in  force  against  them  in  these 
countries  in  former  times.  See  article,  Witchcra/L  Conjuration  was  felony  by  statute 
1  James  I.,  1703.  This  law  was  repealed  9  Geo.  II.,  1736 ;  but  pretensions  to  such 
skill  were  then  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour. — Siatutee, 

CONNOR,  BISHOPRIC  of,  in  Ireland.  The  see  was  united  to  that  of  Down,  a.d.  1442. 
The  first  prelate  was  ^ngus  Macnisius,  who  died  a.d.  507.  The  united  see  of  Down 
and  Connor  was  united  with  that  of  Dromore  on  the  death  of  the  late  bishop  of  Uie 
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latter,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities'  act»  3  and 
4  WilL  IV.,  cap.  87,  passed  Aug.  14, 1833. 

CONQUEST,  The.  The  memorable  era  in  British  history,  when  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy overcame  Harold  IL,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  obtained  the  crown  which 
had  been  most  imfurly  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (for  Edgar  was 
the  rightful  heir)  Oct  15, 1066.  William  has  been  erroneously  styled  the  Conqueror, 
for  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  by  eomptMCt  He  lulled  Harold,  who  was 
himself  an  usurper,  and  defeated  his  army,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  after- 
wards held  out  against  him,  and  he^^  unlike  a  conqueror,  took  an  oath  to  observe  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  in  order  to  induce  the  submission  of  the  people. 
Formerly  our  judges  were  accustomed  to  reprehend  any  gentleman  at  the  bar  who 
casually  gave  him  the  name  of  William  the  Conqueror,  inst^  of  William  L — Sddm, 

CONSCIENCE,  COURTS  or,  ob  or  REQUESTa  first  constituted  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIE.  in  1493,  and  re-oiganised  by  statute  9  Heniy  YIII.,  1517.  These  courts 
have  been  improved  and  amended  by  various  acts;  their  jurisdiction  in  London 
reaches  to  SL,  and  to  40«.  in  other  towns.  The  practice  is  by  summons,  and  if  the 
party  do  not  appear,  the  commissionerB  have  power  to  apprehend  and  oommit. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS.  Paires  conteripti  was  the  designation  (one  of  high  honour) 
given  to  the  Roman  senators,  and  used  in  speaking  of  them,  in  the  eras  of  the  republic 
and  the  Caesars :  because  their  names  were  written  in  the  r^iisters  of  the  senate. 
Conscript  fiBithen  was  a  popular  name  among  the  people. — Pctrdon. 

CONSECRATION.  That  of  churches  was  instituted  in  the  second  century,  the  temple 
of  worship  being  dedicated  with  pious  solemnity  to  God  and  a  patron  saint. 
Anciently  the  consecration  of  popes  was  deferred  until  the  emperor  had  given  his 
assent  to  the  election.  Oregoir  IV.  desired  to  have  his  election  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  Louis,  in  828. — HenavU.  The  consecration  of  churches,  places  of  burial,  &c., 
is  admitted  in  the  reformed  religion.  The  consecration  of  bishops  was  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  lU9.—Stowe. 

CONSERYATEYES.  This  name  is  of  modem  date,  and  is  given  to,  and  accepted  b^,  a 
political  party,  whose  leading  principle  is  the  conservation  of  o\ir  great  and  ancient 
national  institutions.  It  sprung  up  in  England  at  the  time  when  the  Orange  societies 
and  ledges  were  discouraged,  and  was  substituted  for  Orangeman,  as  a  less  obnoidous 
term,  and  as  indicative  of  milder,  but  equally  constitutioDal  opiniona  CotuervaH/ve, 
has,  however,  in  some  measure  changed  its  signification,  and  in  popular  parlance,  is 
now  opposed  to  LiberaL  Sir  Robert  Peel  acknowledged  himself  a  conservative  when 
reproached  by  the  Irish  party  in  parliament  with  being  an  Orangeman ;  but  the  party 
that  afterwards  separated  from  him  called  their  principles  conservative,  in  contradia- 
tinction  to  his, — his  policy  and  measures  being  cbanged. — PoUUcal  Notes, 

CONSERYATORS  of  the  PUBLIC  LIBERTIES.  Officers  chosen  in  England  to  inspect 
the  treasury,  and  correct  abuses  in  administration,  28  Henry  III.,  1244. — Hapin.  The 
conservators  of  the  peace  were  officers  appointed  to  see  the  king^s  peace  kept — 
PartUm.  Conservators  were  formerly  appointed  in  every  sea-port  to  tike  cogniaanoe 
of  all  offences  committed  upon  the  main  sea^  out  of  the  liberty  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
against  the  king's  peace. — BaUey. 

CONSISTORY  COURT.  Anciently  the  Consistory  was  joined  with  the  Hundred  court ; 
and  its  original,  as  divided  therefrom,  is  found  in  a  law  of  Will.  L,  quoted  by  lord 
Coke,  1079.  Ilie  chief  and  most  ancient  Consistoiy  court  of  the  kixigdom  belongs  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  is  called  the  Court  of  Arches,  wMch  tee, 

CONSPIRACIES  AWD  INSURRECTIONS  in  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Among  the  recorded 
conspiracies,  real  or  supposed,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable.  They  are 
extracted  from  Camden,  Ttmjie,  Hum/t,  and  other  authorities  of  note  : — 


Of  the  Norman  Barons,  againBt  William 
theConqneior aj>.  1074 

Against  WiUiam  11. 106&  and     .       .    .  1003 

Against  Henrj  II.  by  his  queen  and 
children 1178 

Insnrreetlon  of  Fonlk  de  Brent  against 
king  Henry  III 1S34 


Against  the  same  king,  for  canoelling 
Magna  Charta aj).  1268 

Of  Edward  II.'s  queen,  vhen  the  king  fell 
a  sacrifloe 1S27 

Of  the  duke  of  Exeter  against  the  life  of 
Henry  IT.  disoorered  hy  the  dropping 
of  apaperaoddentallj  «       •       .       •  1400 
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CONSPIRACIES  AND  INSURRECTIONS  in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  conHnved. 


1416 


1483 


Of  the  earl   of  Cambridge  and  others 

against  Henrv  Y.       .        .        .       a.d. 
Of  Richard,  diike  of  Gloucester,  against 

his  nephews,  Edirard  and  York,  whom 

he  caosed  to  be  murdered 
Of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  others  against 

Henry  YII 1606 

Insurrection  of  the  London  apprentices, 

7  Henry  YII  1 1616 

Of  Doctor  Story  and  others  against  queen 

ElLuibeth 1671 

Of  Anthony  Babington  and  others,  against 

Elisabeth.    (See  BabingUm.)  .  .  1666 

Of  Lopez,  a  Jew,  and  others  .    .  1608 

Of  Patrick  York,  an  Irish  fendng-master, 

hired  by  the  Spaniards  to  kill  the  queen  1604 
Of  Walpole,  a  Jesuit  and  squire  .  .  1608 
Tjrrone's  insurrection  in  Ireland  .  .  .  1606 
Against  James  I.  by  the   marchioness 

Yemeuil,  his  mistress,  and  other  persons  1604 
The  Gunpowder  Plot  [tohich  tee)  .  1606 

Tyrone's  conspiracy  to  surprise  the  castle 

ofDublin 1607 

Of  Slnderoomb  and  others,  to  assassinate 

Oliver  Cromwell 1666 

Insnrrectlonof  the  Puritans  .  .    .1667 

Insurrection  of  the  fifth  monarchy-men 

against  Charles  II 

Of  Blood  and  his  associates,  who  seized 

the  duke  of  Ormond,  wounded  him,  and 

would  have  hanged  him ;  and  who  after- 
wards stole  the  crown 


1660 


1671 


The  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  Jesuits  to  assassi- 
nate Charles  1 1 .  revealed  by  the  infkmous 
Titus  Oatos,  Dr.  Tongue,  and  others  jlJ>.  1678 

The  Meal-tub  plot  {which  see)  .    .  1670 

The  Rye-house  plot  to  assassinate  the 
kiug  on  his  way  to  Newmarket  (See 
Bue-houae  plot) 

Of  lord  Preston^  the  biBh<n[>  of  Ely,  and 
others,  to  restore  James  11.  .    . 

Of  Granville,  a  French  chevalier,  to 
murder  kins  William  in  Flanders 

Of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  called  the  As- 
sassination plot  {which  see)         .        .    . 

Of  Simon  Fraser,  lord  Lovat,  against 
Queen  Anne.    See  BebeUiona  .       .       . 

Of  the  marquess  Oniscard  .       .    . 

Of  James  Sheppard,  an  enthusiast,  to 
assassinate  George  I 

Of  counsellor  Layer  and  others,  to  bring 
in  the  Pretender 

Of  the  Corresponding  Society  against  the 
state,  1707  and 

Of  Colonel  Despard  and  others,  to  over- 
turn the  government 180S 

Of  Robert  Emmett  in  Dublin,  when  lord 
Kilwarden  was  killed  .  July  83, 

Of  Morean,  Pichegru,  and  Georges,  against 
Buonaparte ....        Feb.  16, 

Of  Thlstlewood  and  others,  to  assassinate 
the  king's  ministers.    (See  OaUhttreet.)  1820 
Bee  BebeUums. 


1668 

1601 

1602 

1606 

1703 
1710 

1718 

1722 

1706 


1808 
1804 


When  Crebillon,  the  celebrated  French  dramatic  author,  was  composing  his  tragedy 
of  Catiline,  a  fHend  called  upon  him,  and  was  surprised  to  see  four  lai^e  ravens 
sitting  at  his  elbow.  "  Walk  gently,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  poet,  "  walk  gently,  or 
you  will  put  my  conspirators  to  flight." 

CONSTABLE,  LORD  HIGH  of  ENGLAND.    See  Lord  High  CorutabU. 

CONSTABLE,  LORD  HIGH  or  SCOTLAND.    See  Lord  OoMUtbU  ofScoiUmd. 

CONSTABLES  OF  HUNDREDS  and  FRANCHISES.  Instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  1285.  These  officers  are  now  called  high  constables  throughout  the  realm* 
There  are  three  kinds  of  constables,  high,  petty,  and  special :  the  high  constable's 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  whole  hundred ;  the  pettv  constable's  to  the  parish  or 
liberty  for  which  he  is  chosen ;  and  the  specdal  constable  is  appointed  for  particular 
occasions  and  emei^gencies. 

CONSTABULARY  FORCE  That  of  London  has  been  regulated  at  various  periods. 
See  article  Police,  Mr.  Peel's  act,  organising  a  new  and  more  efficient  force,  10  Geo.  IV., 
1829.  The  Constabulary  of  Ireland  act  passed  in  1823,  when  this  species  of  force  was 
embodied  throughout  that  country.  Several  subsequent  acts  were  consolidated  by 
the  statute  of  6  Will,  1886.  The  London  Police  Improvement  act  passed  8  Vict,  1839. 
The  Counties  and  District  Constabulary  act  for  England  passed  3  Vict.,  Aug.  1839. 

CONSTANCE,  COUNCIL  of.  The  celebrated  council  of  diffines  (!)  which  condemned 
the  pious  martyrs  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  burnt  alive,  a  sentence 
executed  upon  the  first  on  July  6,  1415,  and  on  the  other,  on  May  30  following. 
Huss  had  complied  with  a  summons  from  the  coimcil  of  Constance  to  defend  his 
opinions  before  the  clergy  of  all  nations  in  that  city,  and  though  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  had  given  him  a  safe-conduct,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  Jerome  of  Prague 
hastened  to  Constance  to  defend  him,  but  was  himself  loaded  with  chains,  and  in  the 
end  shared  the  fate  of  his  friend.  This  scandalous  violation  of  public  faith,  and  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  which  attended  the  punishment  of  these  unhappy  disciples  of 
Wicliffe,  our  great  reformer,  prove  the  melancholy  truth,  that  toleration  is  not  the 
virtue  of  priests  in  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. — Hwne, 

CONSTANTINA.  The  former  capital  of  Numidia.  It  has  become  known  to  Europeans 
but  very  recently,  they  being  strangers  to  it  until  the  French  occupation  of  Algiers. 
Here  was  fought  a  great  battle  between  the  French  and  Arabs,  Oct  13, 1837,  when 
the  former  carried  the  town  by  assault,  but  the  French  general,  Damremont,  was 
killed.    Adimet  Bey  retired  with  12,000  men  as  the  victors  entered  Constantina. 
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CONSTANTINOPLR  So  called  from  Constantine  the  Great,  who  removed  the  seat  of 
the  Eastem  Empire  here,  a.d.  328.  Taken  by  the  western  crusaders,  who  put  the 
emperor  Mourzoufle  to  death,  first  tearing  out  his  eyes,  1204.  Betaken  by  Michael 
Palseologus,  thus  restoring  the  old  Greek  line,  1261.  Conquered  by  Mahomet  XL,  who 
slew  Constcmtine  Palseologus,  the  last  Christian  emperor,  and  60,000  of  his  people, 
1453.  The  city,  taken  by  assault^  had  held  out  for  fifty-eight  days.  The  unfortunate 
emperor,  on  seeing  the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches,  throw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces;  the  children  of  the  imperial  house  were 
massacred  by  the  soldiers^  and  the  women  reserved  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the 
conqueror.  This  put  an  end  to  the  Eastem  Empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  1125 
years,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  See 
Eatiem  £m^re,  and  Turkey. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  ERA  of.  This  era  has  the  creation  placed  5508  years  b.o.  It 
was  used  by  the  Russians  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  still  used  in  the 
Greek  Church.  The  dvil  year  begins  September  1,  and  the  ecclesiastical  year  towards 
the  end  of  March ;  the  day  is  not  exactly  determined.  To  reduce  it  to  our  era»  subtract 
5508  years  from  January  to  August,  and  5509  from  September  to  the  end. 

CONSTELLATIONS.  Those  of  Archtrut,  Orion,  the  Pleiadet,  and  MassaroOi,  ai« 
mentioned  by  Job,  about  1520  b.o.  Homer  and  Hesiod  notice  constellations ;  but 
though  some  mode  of  grouping  the  visible  stars  had  obtained  in  very  early  ages,  our 
first  direct  knowledge  was  derived  from  Claud.  Ptolemseus,  about  a.d.  140. 

CONSTITUTION  of  ENGLAND.  See  Magna  Charta.  It  comprehends  the  whole  body 
of  laws  by  which  the  British  people  are  governed,  and  to  which  it  is  presumptively 
held  that  every  individual  has  assented. — Lord  Somen.  This  assemblage  of  laws  is 
distinguished  from  the  term  government,  in  this  respect — that  the  constitution  is  the 
rule  by  which  the  sovereign  ought  to  govern  at  all  times ;  and  government  is  that 
by  which  he  does  govern  at  any  particular  time. — Lord  Bolinghroke,  The  king  of 
England  is  not  seated  on  a  solitiuy  eminence  of  power ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sees  his 
equals  in  the  co-existing  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  he  recognises  his  superior  in 
the  LAW.* — Sheridan, 

CONSTITUTION,  AMERICAN  SHIP.  This  vessel,  carrying  54  heavy  guns,  engaged 
the  British  frigate  Ouerriere,  of  46  guns  of  smaller  cdibre ;  and  in  thirty  minutes 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  a  sinking  state,  and  having  lost  100  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  who  lost  but  7  men  killed,  and  7  wounded ; 
August  20, 1812. 

CONSULS.  These  officers  were  appointed  at  Rome,  509  b.c.  Thev  possessed  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  a  year :  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  tiie  latter  the  injiured  husband  of  Lucretia,  were  the  first  consuls.  A 
consular  government  was  ^tablished  in  France  November  9,  1799,  when  Buonaparte, 
Camboc^res,  and  Lebmn,  were  made  consuls;  and  subsequently  Buonaparte  was 
made  finst  consul  for  life.  May  6,  1802.  Commercial  agents  were  first  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  consuls  in  Italy,  in  1485.  A  British  consul  was  appointed  in  Portugal 
in  1633. 

CONTRACTORS  with  GOVERNMENT  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament,  1782. 

CONTRIBUTIONS,  VOLUNTARY.  In  the  two  last  wars  voluntary  contributions  to  a 
vast  amoimt  were  several  times  made  by  the  British  people  in  aid  of  the  government. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  acts  of  patriotism  was  that  in  1798,  when,  to  support 
the  war  against  France,  the  contributions  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 
Several  men  of  wealth,  among  others  sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  subscribed 
each,  10,0002. ;  and  200,0002.  were  transmitted  from  India  in  1799. 

CONVENTICLES.  These  were  private  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  and  were 
particularly  applied  to  those  who  differed  in  form  and  doctrine  frt>m  the  established 

•  MoirrESQCisu,  speaking  of  the  "  Beavti/ul  Pile  of  the  BrUish  OonttUution,''  M78 :  "  It  Uea  not  within  the 
competency  of  any  skilL  It  u  the  work  of  ages ;  the  production  of  a  happy  concurrence  and  succesBion  of 
cireomiitancefl,  growing  by  degrees,  and  accommodating  itself  in  accordance  with  its  growth,  to  the  temper 
and  manners,  the  customs  and  character,  of  the  British  people.  Its  excellence  is  proved  by  its  operation, 
rather  than  1^  a  minute  examination  into  its  several  parts.  Other  nations  have  endeavotired,  but  vainly, 
to  adopt  ft  France  triedj'among  the  rest,  to  accommodate  Its  principles  to  her  own  state,  but  could  not. 
The  French  people  had  not  grown  with  it,  and  were  not  prepared  for  the  real  liberty  which  it  diflbsed,  and 
had  not  the  temper  for  it,  in  which  it  could  alone  endore.  The  British  Constitution,  in  any  other  country 
than  that  to  which  It  is  so  aptly  fitted,  woold  seem  a  pile  of  anomalies  and  oontradictions,  the  very  contrary 
of  what  it  is." 
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chtirch.  But  the  tenn  was  first  applied  in  England  to  the  schools  of  Wicliffe. 
Conventicles,  which  were  yeiy  numerous  at  the  time,  were  prohibited  by  a  statute 
passed  12  Chas.  XL,  1661. 

CONVENTION  PARLIAMENT.  There  are  two  memorable  parliaments  which  were 
especially  distinguished  by  this  name ;  being  parliaments  which  assembled  without 
the  king's  writ  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  The  first  of  these  was  held  in  March, 
1660,  voting  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  and  afterwards  enacting  many  salutary 
statutes.  The  second  was  held  in  1688,  and,  by  a  minority  of  two  voices,  declared  for 
a  new  sovereign  William  III.  (and  Mary),  in  preference  to  a  regent  which  had  been 
proposed. 

CONVENTIONS.  See  Alliances,  Treaiiei,  &c.  The  followmg  are  the  principal  treaties 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  powers,  under  the  title  of  Conventiona, 
and  by  foreign  powers  with  each  other.  They  are  more  fully  described  in  their 
respective  places  through  the  volume  : —  *^ 


Of  CloBteneyen  . 

Of  Armed  Neutrality     . 

OfPllnltz    . 

Of  Paris  (French   National) 


Of  CintrtL  (which  tee)      . 

Of  Berlin     .... 

Of  Petenwalden     . 

OfParlB      .... 

Of  the  Dutch  with  England  . 

Of  Vienna;    Saxony  placed 
oontrol  of  Pmasla    . 

Of  Zariohf  signed  . 

Of  Capua,  with  Murat 

Of  St.  Clond,  between  Daronst,  and  Wel- 
lington, and  Blucher  .       .       .  July  6, 


.  Sept  10,  1767 
July  9,  1780 

.  July  20.  1791 

instituted 
Sept  17,  1793 
Aug.  80,  1806 

.     Nov.  6,  1808 
JulyS^  1813 

.  April  28,  1814 
Aug.  18,  18U 

under   the 

.  Sept.  28,  1814 
May  20,  1815 
May  20,  1816 


1816 


Of  Paris,  with  the  aUies    .       .  April  25,  1818 
Of  Aiz-la-ChapeUe  .       .  Oct  9,  1818 

Of  Austria  with   England;   the   latter 
agrees  to  accept  2,600,0001.  as  a  compo- 
sition for  claims  on  Austria,  amounting 
to  80,000,0002.  sterling     .... 
Of  England  with  Russia 
Of  England  and  United  States 
Of  Spain,  for  satisfying  the 

British  merchants  . 
Of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  Sir  Edward 
Godrlngton,   for  restoring   the  Greek 
captives,  dec.  .        .         Aug.  6,  1628 

Of  France  with  Brazil       .       .  Aug.  14,  1828 
Convention  between  Holland   and   Bel- 
gium, signed  in  London     •     April  19,  1899 


1824 

Feb.  28,  1825 

Nov.  26,  1826 

claims  of 

June  26,  1888 


CONVENTS.  They  were  first  founded,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  A.D.  270.  The 
first  in  England  was  erected  at  Folkstone,  bv  Eadbald,  in  630. — Camden.  The  first  in 
Scotland  was  at  Coldingham,  where  Ethelreda  took  the  veil,  in  670.  They  were 
founded  earlier  than  this  last  date  in  Ireland.  Convents  were  suppressed  in  England 
in  various  reigns,  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  comparatively  few  now  exist 
in  Qreat  Britain.  More  than  8000  have  been  suppressed  in  Europe  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  emperor  of  Russia  abolished  187  convents  of  monks,  by  an  ukase 
dated  July  81, 1882.  The  king  of  Prussia  followed  his  example,  and  secularised  all 
the  convents  in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  Don  Pedro  put  down  300  convents  in  Portugal 
in  1834,  and  Spain  has  lately  abolished  1800  convents. 

CONVICTS.  The  first  arrival  of  transported  convicts  at  Botany  Bay  was  in  1788.  On 
the  20th  of  January  in  that  year,  governor  Philip,  the  first  governor,  with  about  800 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation,  took  possession  of  this  settlement,  but  he 
subsequently  removed  to  Sydney,  denominated,  from  lord  Sydney,  Sydney  Cove. 
Convicts  are  now  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Norfolk  Island,  &c. ;  and  many  thousands 
of  them  are  transferred  to  Penitentiaries,  and  set  to  labour  in  the  hulks  in  several 
ports  of  the  realm.    See  New  South  Wales  and  Traaisportalion. 

CONVOCATION  of  the  CLERGY.  The  first  summoned  to  meet  by  writ  of  the  king 
was  23  Edw.  L,  1295.  The  power  of  the  convocation  was  limited  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  the  convocation  was  re-organised.  The  cleigy  relinquished 
the  power  of  taxing  themselves  in  1665.  The  two  houses  of  convocation  were  deprived 
of  various  privileges  in  1716.  The  meetings  of  the  dei^  in  convocation  are  now 
infrequent,  and  merely  formal. 

CONVOLVULUS.  The  Canary  Convolvulus  (Convclvvlus  Canariensis)  came  to  England 
from  the  Canary  Isles,  1690.  The  many-flowered  Convolvulus,  in  1779.  There  are 
various  beautiful  specimens  of  this  flower,  which  are  justly  esteemed,  and  although  at 
first  rare,  now  grow  in  profusion  in  our  gardens. 

COOK'S  VOYAGES.  The  illustrious  captain  Cook  sailed  from  England  in  the  Endeavour, 
on  his  first  voyage,  July  30, 1768 ;  *  and  returned  home  after  having  circumnavigated 

•  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1768,  ssfctlng  fbrth  the  advantages 
which  would  be  derived  to  science  if  an  accurate  observation  of  the  then  approaching  tranidt  of  Venus  over 
the  sun  were  taken  in  the  South  Sea.  The  ship  Endeavour  was,  in  consequence,  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  command  of  her  given  to  Lieutenant  James  Cook.  He  sailed  in  July,  1768,  tonched  at  Madeira 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  reached  Otaheite,  the  place  of 
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the  globe,  arriTing  at  Spithead,  July  18,  1771.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  affcerwarcls  the 
illuBtiioiiB  president  of  the  Boyal  Society,  accompanied  captain  Cook  in  this  voyage. 
Captain  Cook  again  sailed  to  explore  the  southern  hemisphere,  July  1772,  and  returned 
in  July  1775.  In  his  third  expedition  this  great  navigator  was  killed  by  the  savages  of 
0>why-hee,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  14, 1779»  His  ships,  the  JRe^uHon 
and  IHscovery,  arrived  home  at  Sheemess,  Sept  22, 1780. 

COOPEBAGR  This  art  must  be  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  history,  and  seems  to  have 
been  early  known  in  every  country.  It  must  have  been  suggested  for  preserving 
wine  in  the  earliest  ages,  as  many  household  utensils  are  known  to  have  been  of 
wood  as  well  as  pottery.  The  earliest  writers  speak  of  coopers.  The  coopers  of 
London  were  incorporated  in  1501. 

COPENHAGEN.  Distinguished  as  a  royal  residence,  a.d.  1443.  In  1728,  more  than 
seventy  of  its  streets  and  3785  houses  were  burnt  Its  famous  palace,  valued  at 
four  millions  sterling,  was  wholly  burnt,  Feb.  1794,  when  100  persons  lost  their  lives. 
In  a  fire  which  lasted  forty-eight  hours,  the  arsenid,  admiralty,  and  fifty  streets  were 
destroyed,  1795.  Copenluigen  was  bombarded  by  the  English  under  lord  Nelson 
and  admiral  Parker ;  and  in  their  engagement  with  the  Daiush  fieet,  of  twenty-three 
ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  British,  April  2,  1801. 
Again,  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days,  the  dty  and  Danish  fleet  surrendered  to 
admiral  Gambier  and  lord  Cathcart,  Sept  7, 1807.  The  capture  consisted  of  eighteen 
sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun-boats,  and  immense 
naval  stores.    See  Denmark. 

COPERNICAN  STSTEM.  The  system  of  the  world  wherein  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  centre,  and  immoveable,  and  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  planets  to  move 
round  it  in  elliptical  orbits.  The  heavens  and  stars  are  here  imagined  to  be  at  rest, 
and  the  diurnal  motion,  which  they  seem  to  have  from  east  to  west,  is  imputed  to  the 
earth's  motion  from  west  to  east  This  system  was  published  at  Thorn,  a.d.  1530 ; 
and  may  in  many  points  be  regarded  as  that  of  Pythagoras  revived. — Ckutendus. 

COPPER  It  is  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals ;  its  discovery  is  said  to  have  preceded 
that  of  iron.  We  read  in  ihe  Scriptures  of  two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious  as 
gold. — Ezra,  viii  27.  The  great  divisibility  of  this  metal  almost  exceeds  belief; 
a  grain  of  it  dissolved  in  alkali,  as  pearl  ashes,  soda,  &c.,  will  give  a  sensible  colour  to 
more  than  500,000  times  its  weight  in  water ;  and  when  copper  is  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
if  the  least  drop  of  water  touch  the  melted  ore,  it  will  fly  about  like  shot  from 
a  gun. — Boi^  The  mine  of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  is  the  most  surprising  artificial 
excavation  in  the  world.  In  England,  copper-mines  were  discovered  in  1561,  and 
copper  now  forms  an  immense  branch  of  British  trade :  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
mines  in  Cornwall,  where  mining  has  been  increasing  since  the  reign  of  William  UL 

COPPER-MONET.  The  Bomans,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  used  rude  pieces 
of  copper  for  money.  See  Coin.  In  England,  copper-money  is  of  extensive  oomage. 
That  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  brought  mto  use  in  1609.  Copper  was  ex- 
tensively coined  in  1665.  It  was  again  coined  by  the  crown,  23  Charles  II.,  1672. 
Private  traders  had  made  them  previously  to  this  act  In  Ireland,  copper  was 
coined  as  early  as  1339;  in  Scotland  in  1406 ;  in  France  in  1580.  Wood's  coinage  in 
Ireland  {which  »ee)  commenced  in  1723.  Penny  and  two-penny  pieces  were  extensively 
issued,  1797. 

COPPERrPLATE  PRINTING.  This  species  of  printing  was  first  invented  in  Germany, 
about  A.D.  1450.  Rolling-presses  for  working  the  plates  were  invented  about  1545. 
Messrs.  Perkins  of  Philadelphia,  invented  in  1819  a  mode  of  engraving  on  soft  steel 
which,  when  hardened,  will  multiply  copper-plates  and  fine  impressions  indefinitely. 
See  Engromng. 

COPPERAS,    f^rst  produced  in  England  by  Cornelius  de  Yos,  a  merchant,  in  1587. 

COPYRIGHT.  The  decree  of  the  Stai>chamber  regarding  it,  ajd.  1556.  Every  book 
and  publication  ordered  to  be  licensed,  1585.  An  ordinance  forbidding  the  printing 
of  any  work  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  1649.    Copyright  further  secured 

destinatioa,  in  April,  1769.  By  a  oomparison  of  the  observatioiifl  made  on  this  transit  TJune  3, 1769)  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  on  which  it  was  viewed  by  men  of  science,  the  system  of  tne  universe  has,  in 
some  particulars,  been  better  understood ;  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  as  calculated  by  this  and 
the  transit  in  1761,  is  now  settled  at  106,000,000  miles,  instead  of  the  oommonly  received  oompatation  of 
96^000,000.— J9u(ier. 
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by  a  statute  enacted  in  1709.  Protection  of  copyright  in  prints  and  engrayingSy 
17  Qeo.  III.,  1777.  Copyright  Protection  act,  54  Geo.  IIL,  1814.  Dramatic  authors' 
protection  act,  3  Will.  IV.,  1833.  The  act  for  preventing  the  publication  of  lectures 
without  consent,  6  Will.  lY.,  1835.  The  act  of  the  17th  Geo.  IIL  extended  to 
Ireland,  7  Will.  IV.,  1836.  International  copyright  bill,  1  Vict.,  1838.  Copyright  of 
designs  for  articles  of  manufacture  protected,  2  Vict,  1839.  For  important  act  of  1842, 
see  LUerary  Property. 

CORDAGE.  The  nayal  cordage  in  early  ages  was,  probably,  merely  thongs  of  leather ; 
and  these  primitive  ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third  century,  and 
by  some  northern  nations  in  the  ninth.  Cordage  of  weed  and  of  horse-hair  was  also 
used  anciently  before  that  made  of  hemp.  See  Hemp,  Chain-cables  (whidi  also  see) 
are  now  in  use  in  the  British  navy  and  merchant  service. 

CORDELIERS.  Friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  same  with  the  Minorites. 
They  are  clothed  in  coarse  grey  cloth,  with  a  small  cowl  and  cloak  of  the  same 
material,  having  a  girdle  of  cord,  or  rope,  tied  with  three  knots,  and  hence  the  name, 
which  was  first  given  to  them  by  St  ix)ui8  of  France,  about  a.d.  1227.  They  once 
had  thd  degree  of  doctor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  that  city  were  all  Scotists. 

CORB^.  Celebrated  in  mythology  and  poetry ;  the  capital  of  the  island  of  the  same 
name.  The  island  of  Corfu  was  placed  under  British  administration,  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  November,  1815.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  over  which  a  British 
governor  presides.  The  other  islands  are  Cephalonia»  Zante,  St  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo, 
and  Paxo. 

CORINTH.  This  city  was  built  in  1520,  and  the  kingdom  founded  by  Sisyphus  in  1376 
B.a  In  146  b.o.  the  capital  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Csesar;  and  was  among  the  first  cities  of  Greece  that  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  It  was  defended  by  a  fortress  called  Acrocorinth,  on  a  summit  of  a  high 
moimtfidn,  surrounded  with  strong  walls.  The  situation  of  this  citadel  was  so  advan' 
tageouB,  that  Cicero  named  it  the  Bye  of  Oreece,  and  declared,  that  of  all  the  cities 
known  to  the  Romans,  Corinth  alone  was  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  a  great  empire. 


Corinth  built  on  the  ruins  of  Ephfra 
(AIM  LengUt)         ....  B.C.  1690 

ReDullt  by  the  king  of  Slcyon,  and  first 
called  bj  its  name 1410 

Bisyphus,  a  public  robber,  seices  npon 
the  city  {idtm) 1876 

The  Pythian  games  instituted,  it  is  said 
by  Sisyphus 1376 

The  reign  of  Baochis,  whose  suooessom 
are  called  Bacchidse,  in  remembrance  of 
the  equity  of  his  reign    ....    d36 

The  Corinthians  invent  ships  called 
triremes;  vessels  consisting  of  three 
benches  of  oars 786 

Thelestes  deposed,  and  the  government  of 
the  Prytanes  instituted :  Automenes  is 
the  flrston  whom  this  dignity  is  conferred    767 


A  colony  goes  to  Sicily,  and  they  build 

Syracuse b.o.  782 

Sea  fight  between  the  Corinthians  and 

Corcyreans    . 664 

Periander  rules,  and  enoourages  genius 
and  learning      ......  629 

Death  of  Periander 686 

The  Corinthians  form  a  republic  .  682 

War  with  the  Coreyreana  ...  4S9 

The  Corinthian  war  {tohieh  aee)  .  .  .896 
Acrocorinth  (citadel)  taken  by  Aratns  .  242 
The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appear  at 

Corinth 288 

Corinth  destroyed  by  Lucius  Mummlus, 
who  sends  to  Italy  the  first  fine  paintings 
there  seen,  they  being  part  of  the  spoil 
{Lwif) 146 

The  history  of  Corinth  may  be  divided  into  five  perioda  The  firsts  as  already 
observed,  includes  nearly  250  years,  under  Sisyphus  and  his  successors,  called 
Sityphidas ;  most  of  this  epoch,  particularly  the  early  part  of  it^  is  obscure ;  of  the 
kings,  little  is  known  beyond  their  names.  The  second  period  includes  about  820 
years,  under  the  Heraclida,  called  also  BctccKidcBf  from  Baochis,  the  fourth  king  of 
this  race.  The  third  epoch  comprehends  202  years,  imder  the  Prytanes  and  tyrants. 
The  fourth  period  exhibits  the  Corinthians  in  their  most  flourishing  state  as  a  free 
republic,  and  includes  the  history  of  480  years.  In  the  fifth  epoch  the  Corinthians 
are  seen  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER  The  finest  of  all  the  orders  of  ancient  architecture,  aptly 
called,  by  Scamozzi,  the  virginal  order,  as  being  expressive  of  the  delicacy,  tenderness, 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  composition.  This  order  is  designed  for  palaces  and  other 
buildings  of  show  and  magnificence,  being  enriched  with  all  the  nicety  that  the  art  of 
carving  can  embellish  it  with.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  Callimachus,  640  B.C. 
See  AbcLctu. 

CORINTHIAN  WAR.  The  war  which  received  this  name,  because  the  battles  were 
mostly  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  was  begun  b.g.  395,  by  a  confederacy 
of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Aigives,  against  the  lAcedsemonians. 
The  most  famous  battles  wore  at  Coronea  and  Leuctra,  wlUch  tee. 
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CORE.  Bailt  in  the  sixth  oentuiy.  The  principality  of  the  M'CartyB  was  converted 
into  a  shire  by  king  John,  as  lord  of  Irehind.  A  chapter  was  granted  to  the  city 
by  Henry  III.  in  1242 ;  its  great  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  L  A  lai^ge  part 
of  the  town  was  consumed  by  an  awful  fire,  in  1621.  The  earl  of  Marlborough 
besieged  and  took  Cork  from  king  James's  army,  in  1690,  when  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
a  natural  son  of  Charles  IL,  was  dain.  The  cathedral  was  built  by  the  produce  of  a 
coal  duty,  between  the  years  1725  and  1735.  Explosion  of  gunpowder  here. 
Not.  10, 1810.    Inauguration  of  the  Queen's  College,  Nov.  7, 1849. 

CORE,  SEE  OF.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  St  Barr,  or  Finbarr,  early  in  the  seventh 
century.  About  1481,  this  see  and  that  of  Cloyne  were  canonically  united ;  but  on 
the  death  of  bishop  Synge,  in  1678,  they  were  separated,  the  see  of  Ross  having  been 
added  to  Cork  about  a  century  before,  a.ix  1582.  No  valuation  is  retiuned  of  this 
see  in  the  king^s  book  ;  but  in  a  manuscript  in  Marsh's  library,  it  is  taxed,  81  Eliz.,  at 
402.  sterling ;  and  in  a  MS.  in  the  College  library,  at  252.  The  sees  of  Cork  and  Cloyne 
have  been  again  united  by  act  8  &  4  WilL  lY.,  1833.    See  BUhopt. 

CORE-TREE.  Called  the  Quercus  iuher,  and  resembling  the  holm ;  it  is  a  species  of  the 
oak ;  its  fruit  is  an  aoom,  and  its  bark  when  burned  makes  the  cork  used  for  stopping 
botUes,  casks,  and  other  articles.  Cork  was  in  use  amongst  the  ancients.  The 
Egyptians  made  cofiftns  of  cork,  which,  being  lined  with  a  resinous  composition,  pre- 
served dead  bodies  unoorrupted.  The  tree  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  Pjrrenean 
mountains,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  in  France,  and  in  the  north  of  New  England. 
The  cork-tree  was  brought  to  England  before  1690. 

CORN.  The  origin  of  its  cultivation  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  who,  having  taught  the  art 
to  the  Egyptians,  was  deified  by  them,  2409  B.c. — Arundeli<m  MarbUt,  The  art  of 
husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making  bread  from  wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  is 
attributed   by  the  Chinese  to  Chin^  Noimg,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  and  second 

•  monarch  of  China,  1998  &c. — Univ.  Hut.  But  com  provided  a  common  article  of  food 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  baking  breiid  was  known  in  the  patriarchal 
ages.  See  £xodui,  xii  15.  Wheat  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  sixtii  century, 
by  Coll  ap  Coll  Frewi — Robertt'  ffUU  Anc.  Britont.  The  first  importation  of  com,  of 
which  we  have  a  note,  was  in  1347.  Bounties  were  granted  on  its  importation  into 
England,  in  1686.  Its  importation  from  Ireland  into  England  now  forms  a  vast 
branch  of  trade.  The  new  London  Com  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  London,  was  opened 
in  June,  1828 ;  it  is  of  the  Grecian-Doric  style  of  architecture,  and  was  erected  at  an 
expense  of  90,0002. 

CORN  BILLS.  Various  enactments  regulating  the  importation  of  com  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time ;  among  the  most  important  recent  acts  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  bill  to  permit  the  exportation  of  com  was  passed  in  1814.  An  act  to 
permit  its  importation  when  com  shall  be  at  eighty  shillings  per  quarter,  was  passed 
in  1815.  During  the  discussions  on  this  latter  bill,  mobs  assembled  in  London,  and 
many  of  the  houses  of  its  supporters  were  damaged,  Jan.  28, 1815;  and  a  riot  in 
Westminster  continued  several  days,  and  occasioned  much  mischief,  March  21  et  aeq., 
same  year.  The  memorable  Com  Bill,  after  passing  in  the  Commons,  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  bv  a  clause,  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  being 
carried  by  a  majority  of  four,  June  1,  1827.  The  act  whereby  wheat  was  allowed 
to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  12.  5f.  Sd.  per  quarter,  whenever  the  average 
price  of  all  England  was  under  62«. ;  from  62«.  to  63«.,  11.  is,  Sd. ;  and  so  gradually 
reduced  to  1«.,  when  the  average  price  was  73«.  and  upwards,  was  passed  July  1 5, 
1828  :  this  act  was  designated  as  the  "  Sliding-scale."  The  act  of  the  5th  Victoria, 
passed  29th  April,  1842,  ^so  called  the  "  Sliding-scale  act,"  regulated  the  duty  on 
wheat  as  follows :  with  sliding  duties  also  on  other  articles  of  com.  We  preserve  this 
scale  as  an  historical  record : 


Jvtrafft  per  quarter. 
BkaUnge.    SkOlinge. 

nnder  61 

61  and  under  62 
SS  and  under  66 
66  and  under  66 

66  and  under  67 

67  and  under  66 
66  and  under  68 


IM9.    II 

jS    t. 

d. 

1    0 

0 

0  19 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  17 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  14 

0 

SUtttmg*. 

60  and 
eo  and 

61  and 

62  and 

63  and 

64  and 
66  and 


BkiOinffe. 
under  60 
under  61 
under  62 
under  68 
under  64 
under  66 
under  66 


lhU9.       II 

jB    «. 

d. 

0  18 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    9 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    7 

0 

Average  per  qumrter. 
Skittinge.  ShiUingt. 
66  and  under  6B 

69  and  under  70 

70  and  under  71 

71  and  under  72 

72  and  under  78 
78  and  upwards. 


iB 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Dmtg. 

e.  d. 
6  0 
6   0 


4 
8 
2 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


The  new  and  last  Cobn  Impobtation  bill  (the  great  popular  measure  of  sir  Robert 
Peel),  granting  a  free  trade  in  com,  passed  26th  June,  1846.    By  this  act  the  duty  on 
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wheat  was  reduced  to  is,  when  imported  at  or  above  538,,  until  Ist  Feb.  1849 ;  after 
which  day  the  dutj  became  It,  per  quarter  only,  on  all  kinds  of  grain  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  at  any  prices. 

CORN-LAWa  AKTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUR  Prom  metropolitan  and  provindal  anti- 
com-law  associations  sprung  the  League,  headed  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  others. 
Meetings  were  held  in  Tarious  places  in  March  and  April,  1841.  A  meeting  of  a 
disturbed  character  was  held  at  Manchester,  May  18  same  year.  A  Bazaar  held  at 
Manchester,  at  which  the  League  realised  10,000Z.,  Feb.  2, 1842.  About  600  deputies 
connected  with  provincial  associations  assembled  in  London,  and  held  numerous 
meetings  from  Feb.  until  Aug.  1842.  The  League,  at  Manchester,  proposed  to  raise 
50,0002.,  to  depute  lecturers  throughout  the  country,  and  to  print  pamphlets,  Oct;  20, 
same  year.  Meetings  commenced  at  Druiy-lane  theatre,  March  15, 1848.  Series  of 
monthly  meetings  at  Covent^arden  commenced,  Sept  28;  and  great  free-trade 
meeting  at  Manchester,  Nov.  14,  same  year.  Again,  Jan.  22, 1845.  Bazaar  at  Covent- 
garden  opened,  May  5, 1845.  Great  Manchester  meeting,  at  which  the  League  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  Dec  23  same  year.  The  Com 
Importation  bill  having  passed,  the  League  was  formally  dissolved,  July  2, 1846 ;  and 
Mr.  Cobden  was  rewarded,  ultimately,  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  free  trade  in 
com,  by  a  national  subscription,  which  amounted  to  nearly  80,000^ 

CORNWALL.  Originally  called  Kemou,  a  term  connected  with  the  Latin  Comu,  a  horn, 
in  aUusion  to  its  numerous  promontories  or  projecting  points.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  Cornwall  was  formed  into  a  kingdom,  which  existed  for  many  years 
under  different  princes,  among  whom  were  Ambrosius  Aurelius,  and  the  celebrated 
Arthur.  It  was  erected  into  a  dukedom  by  Edward  III.,  in  1336,  and  the  heir  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  if  a  prince,  is  bom  duke  of  Cornwall,  but  is  immediately  afterwards 
created  prince  of  Wales. 

CORONATION.  The  first  coronation  by  a  bishop  was  that  of  Msjocianus,  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  A.D.  457.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  at  coronations  was  introduced  into 
England  in  872,  and  into  Scotland  in  1097.  The  coronation  of  Henry  IIL  took  place, 
in  the  first  instance,  without  a  crown,  at  Gloucester,  Oct  28, 1216.  A  plain  circle  was 
used  on  this  occasion  in  lieu  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  lost  with  the  other  jewels 
and  baggage  of  king  John,  in  passing  the  marshes  of  Lynn,  or  the  Wash,  near  Wisbeach. 
— MaUhew  Paris;  Rymer.  At  the  coronation  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  the 
bishop  of  London  put  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  as  Dr.  Sancroft,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  would  not  take  the  oaths  to  their  m^estiea  G^rge  IV.  was  crowned 
July  19, 1821.  William  IV.  was  crowned,  with  his  queen,  Sept  8, 1831 ;  andVictoriay 
June  28,  1838. 

CORONATION  CHAIR.  In  the  cathedral  of  Cashel,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the 
kings  of  Munster,  was  deposited  the  Lia  FctU,  or  Fatal  Stone,  on  which  they  were 
crowned.  In  a.d.  518,  Fergus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line,  having  obtained  the  Scottish 
throne,  procured  the  use  of  this  stone  for  his  coronation  at  Dunstaffiiage,  where  it 
continued  until  the  time  of  Kenneth  IL,  who  removed  it  to  Scone ;  and  in  1296,  it 
was  removed  by  Edward  I.  from  Scone  to  Westminster.  Edward  wishing  to  annex 
Scotland  to  his  own  dominions,  dethroned  John  Baliol,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
seized  this  stone,  among  other  monuments  of  Scottish  history. 

CORONATION  FEASTS,  and  OATH.  The  oath  was  first  administered  to  the  kings 
of  England  by  Dunstan  (the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  afterwards  canonised),  to 
Ethelred  II.  in  979.  An  oath,  nearly  corresponding  with  that  now  in  use,  was 
administered  in  1377;  it  was  altered  in  1689.  The  f^tes  given  at  coronations  com- 
menced with  Edward  I.  in  1273.  That  at  the  coronation  of  George  lY.  rivalled  the 
extravagancies  and  sumptuousness  of  former  times. 

CORONEA,  BATTLE  op.  Fought  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war.  The  Athe- 
nians, Thebans,  A^ves,  and  Corinthians  having  entered  into  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive  against  Sparta,  Agesilaus,  after  diffusing  the  terror  of  his  arms,  from  his 
many  victories,  evet\  into  Upper  Asia,  engages  the  allies  at  Coronea,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
and  achieves  a  great  yictoiy  over  them,  394  b.c. — Com,  Nepos, 

CORONERS.  They  wer«  officers  of  the  realm  in  a.d.  925.  Coroners  for  every  county 
in  England  were  first  appointed  by  statute  of  Westminster,  4  Edw.  I.,  1276. — Stowe, 
Coroners  were  instituted  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  about  1004.  By  an 
act  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  of  queen  Victoria,  coroners  are  enabled  to  appoint 
deputies  to  act  for  them,  but  only  in  case  of  illnesa    Aug.  22, 1843. 
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CORONETS.  The  caps  or  inferior  crowns,  of  various  forms,  that  distinguish  the  rank  of 
the  nobility.  The  coronets  for  earls  were  first  allowed  by  Henry  III. ;  for  viscounts 
by  Heniy  VllL ;  and  for  barons  by  Charles  IL — Baker.  But  authorities  conjBiict. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first  of  the  degree  of  earl  who  wore  a 
coronet,  1604. — BecUwn,  It  is  uncertain  when  the  coronets  of  dukes  and  marquesses 
were  settled. — Idem. 

CORPORATIONS.  They  are  stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  of  yery  hiA^  antiquity  among 
the  Romans.  They  were  introduced  into  other  countries  from  Italy.  These  political 
bodies  were  first  planned  by  Numa,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  two  rival  '&ctions 
of  Sabines  and  Romans,  by  instituting  separate  societies  of  every  manual  trade  and 
profession. — Pluiarclu 

CORPORATIONS,  MUNICIPAL,  in  ENGLAND.  Bodies  politic,  authorised  by  the 
king's  charter  to  have  a  common  seal,  one  head  officer,  or  more,  and  members,  who 
are  able,  by  their  oonmion  consent,  to  grant  or  receive,  in  law,  any  matter  within  the 
compass  of  their  charter. — Cowd.  Corporations  were  formed  by  charters  of  rights 
granted  by  the  kiDgs  of  England  to  various  towns,  first  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Henry  I.  granted  charters,  ▲.D.  1100 ;  and  succeeding  monarchs  gave  corporate  powers, 
and  extended  them  to  numerous  large  conmmnities  throughout  the  realm,  subject  to 
tests,  oaths,  and  conditions. — Blackione.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Act  Repeal  bill 
passed  9  Gea  IV.,  May,  1828.  The  Corporation  Reform  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales  passed  Sept.  9, 1835.  The  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  bill,  altering  the  entire  structure  of  corporations  in  Ireland,  passed 
4  Vict,  Aug.  10,  lU^.—8uUvte$. 

CORPULENCY.  The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  corpulency  occur  in  England, 
where  many  persons  are  loaded  with  flesh  or  fat — Comaro.  in  Qermany  some  fiit 
monks  have  weighed  eighteen  stone. — Render.    Qi  modem  instances  known  in  this 

.  country,  was  Mr.  Bright,  a  tallow-chandler  and  grocer,  of  Maiden,  in  Essex,  who  died 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.  Seven  persons  of  the  common  size  were  with  ease 
enclosed  in  his  waistcoat ;  and  a  stocking,  which  when  sent  home  to  him  was  found 
too  little,  was  large  enough  to  hold  a  child  of  four  years  old.  Mr.  Bright  was 
esteemed  an  honest  tradesman,  and  fi&cetious  companion,  and  was  comely  in  his 
person  and  affiible  in  his  manners :  he  weighed  42  stone  and  12  pounds ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Maiden,  Nov.  12, 1750.  Daniel  Lambert,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  heaviest  man  that  ever  lived,  died  in  his  40th  year,  at  Stamford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  weighing  ten  stone  more  than  Mr.  Bright,  June  21,  1809. 

CORREQIDOR  An  officer  of  justice  in  Spain,  and  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Spanish  govemment>  acting  as  the  chief  judicial  minister  in  a  town  or  province ;  the 
office  existed  before  the  name,  which  is  referred  to  the  fifteenth  century.  A  similar 
functionary  heads  the  police  magistracy  in  Portugal 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  A  preparation  of  quicksilver  which,  when  impregnated 
with  adds  and  sublimed  to  the  top,  is  called  corrosive  sublimate,  from  its  deadly, 
eating,  and  corroding  nature. — Hitt  Physic.  A  compound,  in  chemistry,  which  is 
200  of  mercury  and  72  of  chlorine  :  this  preparation  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Arabians  so  early  as  the  tenth  century. — Atihe. 

CORSICA.  Called  by  the  Greeks  Cymoe.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  were 
savage,  and  bore  the  character  of  robbers,  liars,  and  atheists,  according  to  Seneca, 
when  he  existed  among  them.  It  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  231  B.C.  In  modem  times,  Corsica  was  dependent  upon  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  imtil  1730 ;  and  was  sold  to  France  in  1733.  It  was  erected  into  a  kingdom 
under  Theodore,  its  first  and  only  king,  in  1736.  He  came  to  England,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  debt,  and  for  many  years  subsisted  on  the 
benevolence  of  private  friends.  Having  been  released  by  an  act  of  insolvency  in  1756, 
be  gave  in  his  schedule  the  kingdom  of  Corsica  as  an  estate  to  his  creditors,  and  died 
the  same  year,  at  his  lodgings  in  Chapel-street,  Soho.  The  earl  of  Oxford  wrote  the 
following  epitaph,  on  a  tablet  erected  near  his  grave,  in  St  Anne's  church,  Dean- 
street: — 

**  The  gniTe,  ereat  teacher !  to  a  level  brings 

Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings. 

Bat  Theodore  this  moral  leam'd  ere  dead ; 

Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 

Bestow'd  a  kingdom  and  denied  him  bread." 

The  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli  was  chosen  for  their  general  by  the  Corsicans,  in  1753. 
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He  was  defeated  by  the  count  de  Vaux,  and  fied  to  England,  1769.  The  people 
acknowledged  Geoi^e  III.  of  England  for  their  king,  June  17,  1794,  when  sir  Gilbert 
Elliott  was  made  viceroy,  and  he  opened  a  parliament  in  1795.  A  revolt  was 
suppressed  in  June,  1796 ;  and  the  island  was  relinquished  by  the  British,  Oct  22 
same  year,  when  the  people  declared  for  the  French. 

CORTES  OF  SPAIN.  A  deliberative  assembly  imder  the  old  constitution  of  Spain ; 
several  times  set  aside.  The  cortes  were  newly  assembled  after  a  long  interval  of 
years,  Sept.  24, 1810;  and  they  settled  the  new  constitution,  March  16,  1812.  This 
constitution  was  set  aside  by  Ferdinand  YII.,  who  banished  many  members  of  the 
assembly  in  May,  1814.  The  cortes  or  states-general  were  opened  by  Ferdinand  VIL, 
1820,  and  they  have  since  been  regularly  convened. 

CORIJNNA,  BATTLE  of.  The  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
amounting  to  about  15,000  men,  had  just  accomplished  a  safe  retreat  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  French,  whose  force  exceeded  20,000  :  the  enemy  were  completely 
repulsed,  but  the  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  was  immense.  The  illustrious  and 
honoured  hero  in  command  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  carried  away  his  left 
shoulder  and  part  of  the  collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh ;  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  victory,  universally  lamented.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle, 
the  remains  of  the  army  hastily  embarked  at  Corunna,  Jan.  16, 1809.  The  signal 
triumph  which  crowned  this  conflict  is  not  more  honourable  than  the  arduous  retreat 
which  preceded  it;  retiring  before  a  foe  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  from 
a  country  in  which  he  had  found  no  co-operation ;  both  these  achievements  have 
placed  sir  John  Moore  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  £Eune. 

CORYBANTICA,  FESTIVALS  of.  Held  at  Onossus,  in  Crete,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Corybantes,  priests  of  Cybele :  they  first  inhabited  Mount  Ida,  and  from  thence  passed 
into  Crete,  where  they  are  said  to  have  secretly  educated  Jupiter. — Horace.  In  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  they  beat  their  cymbals  in  the  dance,  and  acted  as  if 
delirious,  1546  B.O. — Thucydidu, 

CORTPHEUS.  The  name  give  to  the  principal  of  those  who  compose  the  chorus  in 
the  ancient  tragedy ;  and  now  a  general  name  for  a  chief  or  principal  of  any  company. 
— SotUh.  This  appellative  occurs  in  describing  the  choruses  taught  by  T^sias,  after- 
wards named  Stosichorus,  on  account  of  his  having  been  the  first  who  instructed  the 
chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre,  556  B.a 

COSMETICS.  Preparations  for  improving  beauty  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  some 
authorities  refer  them  even  to  mythology,  and  others  to  the  Grecian  stage.  The 
Roman  ladies  painted ;  and  those  of  Italy  excelled  in  heightening  their  charms  artifi- 
cially, bv  juices  and  colours,  and  by  perfumes.  Rouge  has  always  been  in  disrepute 
among  the  virtuous  and  well  ordered  women  of  England,  though  some  simple  (sotmeiics 
are  r^;arded  as  innocent,  and  are  in  general  use. — Ashe,  The  females  of  France  and 
Germany  paint  more  highly  than  most  other  nations. — Richardaon,  A  stamp  was 
laid  on  cosmetics,  perfumery,  and  such  medicines  as  really  or  supposititiously  b^utify 
the  skin,  or  perfume  the  person,  and  the  vendors  were  obliged  to  take  out  licences, 
25th  Geo.  III.,  1786. 

COSMOGRAPHY.  The  science  which  teaches  the  structure,  form,  disposition,  and 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  world,  or  the  manner  of  representing  it  on  a  plane. — 
Selden.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  astronomy  and  geography  :  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  former  occur  2284  B,o.—^Blair.  The  first  record  of  the  latter  is  from  Homer,  who 
describes  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing  the  earth. — Ilictd.  See  the  articles  on 
Agronomy  and  Oeography  respectively. 

COSSACKS.  The  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  confines  of  Poland,  Russia,  Tartary,  and 
Turkey.  They  at  first  liv^  by  plundering  the  Turkish  galleys  and  the  people  of 
Natolia  :  they  were  formed  into  a  regular  army  by  Stephen  Batori,  in  1576,  to  defend 
the  frontiers  of  Russia  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  In  the  late  great  war  of 
Europe  against  France,  a  vast  body  of  Cossacks  formed  a  portion  of  Uie  Russian 
armies,  and  fought  almost  invincibly. 

COSTUME.  See  Drest.  Accounts  of  magnificent  attire  refer  to  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  costume  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  was  comely  and  graceful.  The  women 
of  Cos,  whose  country  was  famous  for  the  silkworm,  wore  a  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  silk  of  so  beautiful  and  delicate  a  texture,  and  their  garments,  which  were  alwa^ 
white,  were  so  clear  and  thin,  that  their  bodies  could  be  seen  through  them. — Ovtd, 
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As  relates  to  costume  worn  on  the  stage,  .fischylus  the  Athenian  waa,  it  is  said,  the 
first  who  erected  a  regular  stage  for  his  actors,  and  ordered  their  dresses  to  be  suited 
to  their  characters,  about  436  b.o. — Parian  MarbUt, 

COTTAQES  IN  ENGLAND.  The  English  cottage  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  dwelling  on 
the  earth,  and  its  cleanly  hearth  and  general  aspect  and  economy  indicate  the  social 
order  of  its  imnates ;  even  though  homely  it  is  ftill  of  comforts  and  the  abode  of  con- 
tentment— Ridiardiofk  The  home  of  the  husbandman  has  considerably  improved  in 
England  in  the  last  century. — ffaU.  The  term  cottage  originally  applied  to  a  small 
house  without  land,  4  Edward  I.,  1275.  "  No  man  may  build  a  cottage,  except  in 
towns,  imless  he  lau  four  acres  of  hmd  thereto,"  &c,  81  Eliz.,  1589.  This  statute  was 
repealed,  15  Geo.  Ill,  1774.  By  returns  to  iiie  Tax  office  in  1786,  the  number  of 
cottages  was  284,459.  The  number  m  1800  was  428,214  ;  the  number  in  1840  was 
about  770,000.    There  are  no  data  to  show  the  amount  since. 

COTTON.  The  method  of  spinning  cotton  fonnerly  was  by  the  hand ;  but  about  1767, 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Lancashire,  invented  the  spinning-jenny  with  eight  spindles ;  he 
also  erected  the  first  carding-machine  with  cylinders.  Sir  Richard  Ancwright  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  new  invention  of  machinery  in  1769 ;  and  another  patent  for  an  engine 
in  1775.  Crompton  invented  the  mule,  a  further  and  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
manufiBbcture  of  cotton,  in  1779,  and  various  other  improvements  have  been  since 
made.  The  names  of  Peel  and  Arkwright  are  eminently  conspicuous  in  connexion 
with  this  vast  source  of  British  industry ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  more  than  one 
thousand  millions  sterling  have  been  yielded  by  it  to  Great  Britain.  Cotton  monu- 
fiicturers*  utensils  were  prohibited  from  being  exported  in  1774.  There  have  passed 
of  late  years  many  important  acts  regulating  cotton  fiftctories,  and  particularly  relating 
to  the  employment  of  children;  among  these  are  the  acts  of  6  Geo.  IV.,  1825; 
2  Wia  IV.,  1831 ;  4  Will.  IV.,  Aug.,  1888,  and  7  Vict,  June,  1844. 

COTTONIAN  LIBRART.  Formed  by  great  labour  and  with  great  judgment  by  sir 
Robert  Cotton,  a.d.  1600  et  uq.  This  vast  treasury  of  knowl^lge,  after  having  been 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  fiiry  of  the  republicans  during  the  protectorate,  was 
secured  to  the  public  by  a  statute,  18  Will.  IIL,  1701.  It  was  removed  to  Essex- 
house  in  1712 ;  and  in  1730  to  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  where,  on  Oct  28,  1731,  a 
part  of  the  books  sustained  damage  by  fire.  The  library  was  removed  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1758. 

COUNCILS.  An  English  council  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  wise  Alfred,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  excellent  institutions,  so  arranged  the  business  of  the  nation, 
that  all  resolutions  passed  through  three  councils.  The  first  was  a  select  council,  to 
which  those  only  high  in  the  king's  confidence  were  admitted ;  here  were  debated  all 
affiiirs  that  were  to  be  laid  before  the  second  council,  which  consisted  of  bishops  and 
nobles,  and  resembled  the  present  privy  council,  and  none  belonged  to  it  but  those 
whom  the  king  was  pleased  to  ^point  Tlie  thiid  was  a  general  council  or  assembly 
of  the  nation,  called  in  Saxon,  Wittenagemot,  to  which  quality  and  offices  gave  a  right 
to  at,  independent  of  the  king.  In  these  three  councils  we  behold  the  origin  of  the 
cabinet  and  privy  councils,  and  the  antiquity  of  parliaments ;  but  the  term  Cabinet 
Council  is  of  a  much  more  modem  date,  according  to  lord  Clarendon.  See  (7aMne< 
OovncUy  Common  Oouncily  Privy  Cornncily  Ac, 

COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  The  following  are  among  the  most  memorable  Christian 
councils,  or  councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Most  other  councils  (the  list  of  which 
would  make  a  volimie)  either  respected  national  churches  or  ecdesiastical  govenmient. 
iStr  Harris  NicoUu  enumerates  1604  coundls. 


Of  the  Apostles  at  Jerasalem    .       .  a  J>.      60 

Of  the  western  bishops  at  Aries,  in  France, 
tosoppressthe  Donatists  ;tiireefather8of 
the  English  ehoroh  went  over  to  attend  it  814 

The  first  (Ecumenical  or  Genend  Micene, 
held  at  Nice,  Gonstantlne  the  Great  pre- 
sided; Arins  and  Enseblus  condemned 
for  heresy.  This  ooancll  composed  the 
Nicene  creed 8S6 

At  Tjrre,  when  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius 
was  canvassed 886 

The  first  held  at  Constantinople,  when  the 
Arian  heresy  gained  ground  .  .    837 

At  Rome,  concerning  Athanasius,  which 
lasted  eighteen  months  .    ,    84S 

A  tSardis;  870  bishops  attended  .    847 


Of  Rimini:  400  bishops  attended,  and 
Constantine  obliged  them  to  sign  a  new 
oonliBssion  of  faith       .  a.d.    860 

The  second  General  at  Constantinople: 
860  bishops  attended,  and  pope  Dama- 
slns  presided 881 

The  third  at  Ephesus,  when  pope  Celes- 
tine  presided 431 

Fourth  at  Chaloedon :  the  emperor  Har- 
dLan  and  his  empress  attended  .    461 

The  fifth  at  Constantinople,  when  pope 
VigiUus  presided 663 

The  sixth  at  Constantinople,  when  pope 
A  gatho  presided 680 

Authority  of  the  six  general  councils  ze- 
eetablished  by  Theodosius         .       .    .    715 
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kings  of  France  and  AiraeoD  attended. 
The  order  of  the  Knight-TempUn  sup- 
ureased aj>.  1811 

Of  Pisa,  tlie  sixteenth  General:  Gregory 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  deposed,  and 
Alexander  elected 1409 

Of  Constance,  the  seventeenth  General: 
Martin  Y .  is  elected  pope ;  and  John 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  condemned 
to  be  burnt 1414 

Of  Basil,  the  eighteenth  General      .       .1431 

The  fifth  Lateran,  the  liineteenth  General,  1512 
begun  by  Julius  II 

Conniiued  under  Leo  X.,  for  the  snpprM- 
sion  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction  of 
France,  against  the  ooimcU  of  Pisa, 
Ac.,  till 1517 

Of  Trent,  the  twentieth  and  last  General 
council,  styled  (Ecumenical,  as  regard- 
ing the  affidn  of  all  the  Christian 
world  :  it  was  held  to  condemn  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  Luther, 
Zuingllus,  and  C9ly\n.—Abbi  LmgUt   .  1545 


COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  contmaed. 

The  second  Nicene  council,  seventh  Gene- 
ral:  860  bishops  attended  .  A.D.    787 

Of  Constantinople;  eighth  General:  the 
emperor  Basil  attended  .    .    869 

The  nrat  Lateran,  the  ninth  General :  the 
right  of  investitures  settled  by  treaty 
between  pope  Calixtns  II.  and  the  em- 
peror Henry  Y 1122 

The  second  Lateran,  tenth  General;  In- 
nocent II.  presided:  the  preservation 
of  the  temporal  ties  of  ecclesiastics,  the 
principal  subject,  which  occasioned  the 
attendance  of  1000  fttthera  of  the  church  1189 

The  third  Lateran,  eleventh  General :  held 
against  schismatics 1179 

Fourth  Lateran,  twelfth  General :  400 
bishops  and  1000  abbots  attended:  Inno- 
cent III.  presided 1215 

Of  Lyons,  the  thirteenth  General,  under 
pope  Innocent  lY 1245 

Of  Lyons,  the  fourteenth  General,  under 
Gregory  X 1274 

Of  Yienne  in  Dauphin^,  the  fifteenth 
General :  Clement  Y.  presided,  and  the 

COUNCILS,  FRENCH  REPUBLICAN.  The  council  of  Anciintb  was  an  aasembly  of 
revolutionary  France,  consisting  of  250  members,  instituted  at  Paris,  Nov.  1, 1795. 
together  with  the  council  of  Five  Hu2n)RED  :  the  executive  was  a  Directory  of  five. 
Buonaparte  dispersed  the  coimdl  of  Five  Hundred  at  St.  Cloud,  Nov.  9,  1799, 
declaring  himself  Roger  Ducos,  and  Si^yds,  consuls  provisoirea.    See  France, 

COUNSEL.  See  BarrUten,  Coimsel  are  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  curia  regis. 
Advocates  are  referred  to  the  time  of  Edward  L,  but  earlier  mention  is  made  of 
them.  Coimsel  were  certainly  employed  in  the  previous  reign.  Counsel  who  were  guilty 
of  deceit  or  collusion  were  punishable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  18  Edw.  L,  1284. 
Counsel  were  allowed  to  persons  charged  with  treason,  by  act  8  Will.  III.,  1696.  Act 
to  enable  persons  indicted  for  felony  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel,  6  &  7  WilL  IV., 
cap.  114,  passed  Aug.  1836. 

COUNTIES.  The  division  of  this  kingdom  into  counties  began,  it  is  said,  with  king 
Alfred ;  but  some  counties  bore  their  present  names  a  century  before.  The  division 
of  Ireland  into  counties  took  place  in  1562.  County  courts  were  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  896.  Counties  first  sent  members  to  parliament,  before  which  period 
knights  met  in  their  own  counties,  1285.    See  CommotM,  and  ParliamaU, 

COUNTY  DEBT-COURTS,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  20Z.,  superseding  courts  of 
requests.  The  counties  of  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  districts,  each  district 
having  a  county  court,  and  a  barrister  as  judge,  and  juries  sworn  when  necessary. 
Established  under  act  9  and  10  Vict,  1847.  These  courts  having  been  found  to  work 
well,  their  jurisdiction  was  extended,  in  1850,  to  sums  not  exceeding  502. 

COURIERS,  OR  POSTS.  Xenophon  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  Cyrus;  and 
Herodotus  says  that  they  were  common  among  the  Persians.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  regular  couriers  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  they 
travelled  in  cars,  about  24  rg.  Couriers  or  posts  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  in 
France  by  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  The  couriers  or  posts  for  letters  were 
established  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  owing  to  this 
monarch's  extraordinary  eagerness  for  news.  They  were  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  a.d.  1463. — Menault, 

COURT  PARTY— COUNTRY  PARTY.  The  latter  was  usually  directly  opposed  in 
sentiment  and  opinions .  to  the  former,  and  was  a  class  of  politicians  of  very  fluo- 
tuating  numbers,  and  varying  power,  in  the  parliaments  of  England.  The  country 
party  took  its  rise  as  early  as  1620,  and  became  considerable  during  the  disputes  of 
the  King  and  commons.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  embodied  the  high 
toryism  and  high  church  principles  of  the  day,  with  a  strenuous  maintenance  of  the 
assumed  rights  of  "  the  land,"  as  opposed  to  the  innovations  of  Whiggism  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  trading  or  moneyed  interests.  These,  afterward^  our  first 
Hanoverian  kings,  Oeorge  I.  and  II.,  were  supposed  to  fiivour  too  much.  The  most 
distinguished  statesman  of  the  Country  Party  was  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  (the  AfontaUo 
of  Pope's  Satires),  who  died  in  1746. — Aske, 
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COURTESANS.  In  all  ages  and  countries  courtesans  have  existed  where  refinement 
and  luxury  abounded ;  and  many  women  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Bome,  and 
the  States  of  Italy,  and  in  later  times  of  France,  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
extraordinary  beauty  and  debaucheries.  Among  very  celebrated  women  of  this  class, 
may  be  mentioned  Lais.  She  first  began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth,  for  10,000 
drachmas;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes,  nobles,  and  philosophers  who 
courted  her  embraces,  stands  a  record  of  her  personal  charms.  Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais.  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  was  one  of  her 
admirers,  and  gained  her  heart,  and  enjoyed  her  most  unbounded  &vours :  she  was 
assassinated  in  Thessaly,  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  b.c. — Plutarch.  Phiyne, 
of  Athens,  was  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time,  and  Apelles  made  her  the  model  of 
his  Venus  Anadyomene.  She  became  so  rich  by  the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  she 
ofiered  to  rebuUd,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had  destroyed. — 
Phi.  Dem.  Phryne  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  when  she  saw  that  she  was  about  to 
be  condemned,  she  imveiled  her  bosom,  and  her  judges  were  so  influenced  by  the  sight 
of  her  beauty  that  they  instantly  acquitted  her,  about  328  B.C. — Qiun, 

COUKTS.  Courts  of  justice  were  instituted  at  Athens,  1507  B.O.  Bee  Areopagita,  There 
were  courts  for  the  distribution  of  justice  in  Athens,  in  1272  B.C. — Blair.  They  existed 
imder  various  denominations  in  Rome,  and  other  countries.  For  courts  of  justice  in 
these  realms,  see  CluMceryf  Common  Pleat,  ExcKequer,  King't  Bevick,  &c.  The  citizens 
of  London  were  privileged  to  plead  their  own  cause  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
without  employing  lawyers,  except  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  41  Hen.  III.,  1257. — Stow^n 
Ckron,  The  courts  of  law  of  England  and  Ireland  were  separated  by  a  British  act  of 
parliament^  in  April,  1783. 

COURT  BARON.  An  ancient  court  which  every  lord  of  a  manor  may  hold  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  which  he  may  keep  in  some  part  of  the  manor.  The  court  baron  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  with  the  distinction  of  nobility.  In  this  court,  duties,  heriots,  and 
customs  are  received,  and  estates  and  surrenders  are  passed. 

COURT  OF  HONOUR  In  England,  the  court  of  chivalry,  of  which  the  lord  high 
chancellor  was  a  judge,  was  called  Cwria  MUitarit  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Court  of  Honour.  In  the  States  of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  prevent  duelling, 
a  court  of  honour  was  instituted  in  April,  1819.  In  these  countries,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hamilton  has  for  many  years  ardently  laboured  to  establish  similar  institutions. 

COURT  LEET.  A  court  of  record  belonging  to  a  hundred,  instituted  for  punishing 
encroachments,  nuisances,  and  fraudulent  weights  and  measures,  and  also  offences 
against  the  crown.  The  steward  is  the  judge,  and  all  persons  residing  within  the 
hundred  (peers,  clexgymen,  &c.,  excepted),  are  obliged  to  do  suit  within  this  court. 

COURT  OF  REQUESTS.  This  court,  which  is  also  called  a  Court  of  Conscience,  was 
first  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  1493,  and  was  remodelled  by  a  statute 
of  Heniy  VIII.  in  1517. — Stawe,  This  court  is  for  the  summary  recovery  of  small 
debts  under  forty  shillings,  but  in  the  city  of  London,  the  jurisdiction  extends  to 
debts  of  five  pounds.  There  were  courts  of  requests  in  the  principal  corporate  towns 
throughout  liie  kingdom  until  1847,  when  they  were  superseded  (those  of  the  cUy  of 
London  only  excepted)  by  the  Coimty  Debt-Courts,  whose  jurisdiction,  extending  at 
first  to  20/.,  was  enlarged  in  1850  to  502. 

COVENANTERS.  The  name  which  was  particularly  applied  to  those  persons  who  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  thereby  mutually  engaging 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  opposition  to  the  projects  of  the  king ;  it  was  entered  into 
in  1638.  The  covenant  or  league  between  England  and  Scotland  was  formed  in  1643 ; 
it  was  declared  to  be  illegal  by  parliament,  14  Chas.  IL,  1662. 

COVENT  GARDEN.  So  called  from  having  been  formerly  the  garden  of  St.  Peter^s 
convent  The  square  was  built  about  1633,  and  its  noble  piazza  on  the  north  side  was 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  shops,  stalls,  and  stores  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
markets  were  rebuilt  in  1829-30  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fowler.  They  occupy  about 
three  acres  of  ground,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  This  theatre  sprung  out  of  the  celebrated  one  in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  patent  granted  14  Chas.  IL, 
1662,  to  sir  William  Davenant,  whose  company  was  denominated  the  duke's  servants, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  The  theatre  which  pre- 
ceded the  present,  was  first  opened  by  the  celebrated  Rich,  about  1782,  but  niter 
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undergoing  Beyeral  alterations,  was  deBtroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  20, 1808.  The  new  theatre 
was  erected  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by  the  duke  of 
Sussex,  Dec.  31, 1808,  and  it  opened  Sept  18, 1809,  with  Macbeth*  The  memorable 
O.P.  riot,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  prices  of  admission,  commenced  on  the  first 
night,  and  did  not  terminate  until  Dec.  10  following.  The  Covent  Garden  Theatrical 
Fund  was  instituted  in  1765.  This  theatre  was  opened  as  an  Italian  opera-house, 
April  6, 1847.    See  Ihwna,  Theatres,  &c. 

COVENTRY.  LeoMc,  earl  of  Mercia,  was  the  lord  of  Coventry,  about  a.d.  1040.  A  par- 
liament was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  called  parUatnerUum  indoctum,  or  the 
unlearned  parliament,  because  lawyers  were  excluded.  The  town  was  well  buUt,  and 
was  surrounded  with  strong  walls,  which  were  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
twenty-six  towers,  which  were  demolished  by  order  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1662. 

COVENTRY,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Founded  by  Oswy,  km^  of  Mercia,  a.d.  666.  This  see 
has  the  double  name  of  Coventry  and  Lidifield,  which  is  reversed  by  the  present 
bishops.  It  was  so  extremely  wealthy,  that  king  Offii^  by  the  &vour  of  pope  Adrian, 
made  it  archiepiscopal ;  but  this  title  was  laid  aside  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
1075  the  see  was  removed  to  Chester;  in  1102,  to  Coventry;  and  afterwards  to  its 
original  foundation,  Lichfield,  but  with  great  opposition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry. 
The  dispute  was  finally  settled  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to  that  mentioned  between 
Bath  and  WeUs,  and  afterwards  the  see  was  called  that  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
But  Coventry  has  lately  altogether  merged  into  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield.  See 
LichfiM,    Coventry  has  given  three  saints  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

COVENTRY,  PEEPING  TOM  of.  The  great  show  fair  of  Coventry  owes  its  origin  to 
the  following  tradition : — ^Leofrio,  earl  of  Mercia,  had  imposed  such  heavy  taxes  on 
the  citizens,  that  his  lady,  €k>diva,  moved  by  their  entreaties,  importuned  her  lord  to 
remit  them,  and  he  consented  on  the  condition  of  her  riding  naked  through  the  city 
at  mid-day.  Her  humanity  induced  her  to  consent,  and  she  so  disposed  her  flowing 
tresses  as  to  hide  her  person ;  and  ordering  all  the  inhabitants,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
dose  their  doors  and  windows,  she  rode  quite  naked  through  the  town.  One  person, 
yielding  to  curiosity,  stole  a  glance  at  the  countess,  and  was  struck  dead ;  and  has 
been  famed  ever  since  under  the  name  of  Peeping  Tom,  and  his  efSgy  is  shown  to  this 
day.  To  commemorate  this  event,  a.d.  1057,  at  the  great  show  fair,  the  mayor  and 
corporation  walk  in  procession  through  the  town,  accompanied  by  a  female  on  horse- 
bade,  clad  in  a  linen  dress  dosely  fitted  to  her  hmbs. 

COW-POCK  INOCULATION.  This  species  of  inoculation,  as  a  securi^  against  the 
small-pox,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  and  it  became  general  in  1799.  The 
genuine  cow-pox  appears  in  the  form  of  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  the  cow,  and  was  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  1796.  He  was  rewarded  by  parliament  with  the  munificent 
grant  of  10,0002.,  June  2, 1802.    See  InocidaHon,  Small  Pox,  Vacdnation. 

CRACOW.  The  Poles  elect  Cracus  for  their  duke,  and  he  builds  Cracow  with  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  Franks,  a.d.  700  et  seq.  Cracow  taken  by  Charles  XII.  in  1702.  I^en 
and  retaken  several  times  by  the  Russians  and  confederates  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
patriotic  people  on  the  other.  The  sovereign  was  crowned  at  Cracow  untU  1764. 
Kosdusko  expelled  the  Russians  from  the  city,  March  24,  1794;  but  it  surren- 
dered to  the  Prussians,  June  15  same  year.  Cracow  was  formed  into  a  republic 
in  1815.  Occupied  by  10,000  Russians,  who  followed  here  the  defeated  Poles, 
Sept.  1831.  Its  independence  extinguished ;  seized  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Austrian  empire,  Nov.  16, 1846.  A  dreads  fire  breaks  out  in 
Cracow,  and  lays  the  greater  part  of  the  dty  in  ashes,  July  18, 1850. 

CRANES.  They  are  of  very  early  date,  for  the  engines  of  Archimedes  may  be  so  called. 
The  crane  is  used  for  lifting  goods  out  of  or  into  a  ship,  or  a  warehouse,  when  the 
latter  is  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  To  Archimedes  also  belong  the  theory  of 
the  inclined  plane,  and  the  invention  of  the  pulley,  &c.,  220  B.C. — lAvy. 

CRANIOLOGY.  The  sdence  of  animal  propensities.  Dr.  Gall,  a  German,  started 
this  new  doctrine  respecting  the  brain,  in  1808.  Dr.  Spurzheim  followed,  and  by 
his  expositions  gave  a  consistency  to  the  sdence,  and  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining 
ground ;  it  has  now  many  professors,  and  in  almost  all  countries  craniology  is  coun- 
tenanced by  learned  and  enlightened  men.  The  sdence  assigns  the  particular 
locations  of  certain  organs,  or  as  many  different  seats  of  the  most  prominent  opera- 
tions of  the  mind. 
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CRANMER,  LATIMER,  akd  RIDLEY.  DlustriouB  namee  in  the  list  of  English  martyrs 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  were  burnt  at  Oxford,  Oct  16, 1555 ;  and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy,  March  21, 1556.  His  love  of  life  had  induced  Cranmer,  some  time  previously, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  to  sign  a  paper  wherein  he  condemned  the  Reformation ; 
and  when  he  was  led  to  Uie  stake,  and  the  fire  was  kindled  round  him,  he  stretched 
forth  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  that  it  might  be 
consumed  before  the  rest  of  his  body,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  "  This  unworthy 
hand  !  **  Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  expired  with  the  dying  prayer  of  the  first 
martyr  of  the  Christian  church,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  T"    See  Martyn, 

CRANON,  BATTLES  of.  The  Macedonians  imder  Antipater  and  Craterus  are  victorious 
over  the  confederated  Greeks,  whom  they  defeat  twice  by  sea,  and  once  by  land,  near 
Cranon.  The  Athenians  demand  peace,  and  Antipater,  the  conqueror,  puts  their 
orators  to  death.  Among  them  was  Hyperides,  who,  that  he  might  not  betray  the 
secrets  of  his  country,  when  under  torture,  cut  out  his  tongue,  822  B.a — Dufirean&y. 

CRAPE.  A  light  kind  of  stuff  like  gauze,  made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  on  the 
mill  Its  manufacture  is  of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  said  some  crape  was  made  by 
St.  Badour,  when  queen  of  France,  about  a.d.  680.  It  was  first  made  at  Bologna^  and 
in  modem  times  has  been  principally  used  for  mourning. 

CRAYONS.    They  were  known  in  France  before  a.d.  1422— -improved  by  L'Oriot^  1748. 

CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  is  placed  by  Usher,  Blair,  and  Dufresuoy,  4004  B.O. 
Joeephus  makes  it  4658  years. —  Whiston.  The  first  date  agrees  with  the  common  Hebrew 
text,  and  the  vulgate  Lettin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  There  are  about  140 
different  dates  assigned  to  the  Creation  :  some  place  it  3616  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  OntUu,  asserts  his  celebrated  Atalantia  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  ocean  about  9000  years  before  the  age  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  Chinese  represent  the  world  as  having  existed  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  astronomioal  records  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  carried 
back  ^e  origin  of  society  to  a  period  of  no  less  than  478,000  years. 

CREATION,  ERA  of  thb.  In  use  by  many  nations.  This  era  would  be  found  con- 
venient, by  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  and  ambiguity  of  counting  before  and  after 
any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the  era  begins  at  a  later  period ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  right  time  of  commencing.  Tliis  epoch  is 
fixed  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  4700  B.C.  The  Septuagint  makes  it  5872^  The 
authors  of  the  Talmud  make  it  5344 ;  and  different  chronologers,  to  the  number  of 
120,  make  it  vary  from  the  Septuagint  date  to  3268.  Dr.  Hales  fixes  it  at  5411 ;  but 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  adopted  the  even  number  of  4000,  and  subsequently,  a 
correction  as  to  the  birth  of  Christ  adds  four  years :  therefore,  it  is  now  generally 
considered  as  4004  yeara^  which  agrees  with  the  modem  Hebrew  text 

CREED.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  a  great  while  after  their 
time. — Portion.  It  was  introduced  formally  into  public  worship  in  the  Greek  Church 
at  Antioch,  and  subsequently  into  the  Roman  Church.  This  creed  was  translated 
into  the  Saxon  tongue,  about  a.d.  746.  The  Nioene  Creed  takes  its  name  firom  the 
ooimdl  by  whom  it  was  composed,  in  a.d.  325.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  340.    See  Apwda^,  Nieene,  and  othier  creeds. 

CRESSY,  OR  CRECY,  BATTLE  of.  Edward  m.  and  his  son,  the  renowned  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  obtain  a  great  and  memorable  victory  over  Philip,  king  of  France, 
Aug.  26, 1346.  This  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  English 
anna  John,  duke  of  Bohemia ;  James,  king  of  Majorca ;  Ralph,  duke  of  Lorraine 
(sovereign  princes) ;  a  number  of  French  nobles,  together  with  30,000  private  men, 
were  slidn,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  was  very  small  The  crest  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  was  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  "  Ich  Dien,** in  English,  "  I  serve;" 
and  in  memory  of  this  victory  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  heirs  to  the  crown  of 
England. — Frtnttart,  Carte,  Hume. 

CRESTS.  The  ancient  warriors  wore  crests  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies  by  the 
sight  of  the  spoils  of  the  animals  they  had  killed.  The  origin  of  crests  is  ascribed  to 
the  Carians.  In  English  heraldry,  are  several  representations  of  Richard  L,  1189, 
with  a  crest  on  the  helmet  resembling  a  plume  of  feathers ;  and  after  his  reign  most 
of  the  English  kings  have  crowns  above  their  helmets ;  that  of  Richard  IL,  1377,  was 
Burmotmted  by  a  lion  on  a  cap  of  dignity.  In  later  reigns  the  crest  was  r^iUarly 
borne  as  well  on  the  helmets  of  the  kings,  as  on  the  head-trappings  of  their  horses. 
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See  Oresay.  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  1249,  had  a  plume  of  feathers,  by  way  of 
crest ;  and  the  helmet  of  Robert  I.  was  surmounted  by  a  crown,  1306 ;  and  that  of 
James  I.  by  a  lion,  1424.  From  this  period  crests  appear  to  have  been  very  generally 
borne  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
palmy  days  of  heraldry,  the  crest  was  described  to  be,  as  it  still  is,  a  figure  placed 
upon  a  wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenanoe. — ChnUim, 

CRETE.  Now  Candia,  iohich  see.  This  island  was  once  Bemious  for  its  hundred  cities, 
and  for  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  Minos  established  about  1015  B.a  Some 
authors  reckoned  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Crete  became  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  68  B.a  It  was  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, A.D.  808 ;  taken  by  the  Ghreeks,  961 ;  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Yenetiane^ 
1194  :  and  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks  in  1669. — Prietdey. 

CRIME.  "At  the  present  moment,"  observes  a  popular  periodical  writer,  "a  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  subsisting  by  the 
lowest  and  most  degrading  prostitution ;  another  fifteenth  have  no  means  of  support 
but  by  robbery,  swindling,  pickpocketing,  and  every  ^>ecies  of  crime;  and  five- 
fifteenths  of  the  people  are  what  is  denominated  poor,  uving  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  daily  sinking  into  beggary,  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  into  crime.** 
A  comparative  view  of  foreign  countries  with  Great  Britiun  demonstrates  the  effects 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  on  the  great  mass  of  the  poptdation.  In  North  America 
pauperism  is  almost  unknown,  and  one-fourth  of  the  people  are  educated;  pre- 
meditated murder  is  alone  capital;  imprisonment  for  debt  has,  in  several  states, 
been  abolished,  and  crimes,  particularly  of  enormity,  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
Dutch,  who  possess  a  competency,  and  are  generally  educated,  are  comparatively  free 
from  grave  offences ;  and  France  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  same  way. 
But  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  difference  is  painfully  exemplified : — 

Scotland.  England.         Ireland. 

Instrncdon  of  the  people        .       .       .lin      Il..lln20..1in36 
Criminals  among  tiie  people  .    .  1  in  6098  .    .  1  in  920  .    .  lin  468 

We  have  recently  had  a  salutary  revision  of  oiu*  criminal  code,  and  several  acts  have 
been  passed  calculated  to  reduce  the  amount  of  crime,  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  its 
punishment,  but  crime  still  continues  to  be  of  fearftil  amount: — 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  COMMITTED  FOR  TRIAL  IK  THE  UNITED  EINQDOM, 

IN  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JaN.   5,   1849. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

OflfencMi  against  the  person 
Offences  agst.  property  with  violence 
Ditto  wltliout  yiolence     . 
Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery  &  offences  agst  the  currency 
Other  offences 

IRELAND. 

Offences  against  the  person     . 
Offences  agst.  properly  with  violence 
Ditto  without  yiolence     . 
Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery  &  offences  agst  the  currency 
Other  offences 

SCOTLAND. 

Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  agst.  property  with  riolenoe 
Ditto  without  violence 
Malicious  offences  against  property 
Forgery  <&  offences  agst.  the  currency 
Other  offences 

OffmoM. 

COKTICTIOIIB. 

Imane. 

Aeqnitted 

Exe. 

cuted. 

DeiUi. 
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portation 

tot 
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periodt. 
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ment  and 

all  Uffhter 
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47 
10 

8 

116 

726 
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46 
101 

89 

1,324 

800 
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10 

1 

14 

1 

738 
676 
5,544 
109 
104 
852 

12 

30,349 

60 

8,261 

19,589 

26 

7,423 

12 

6,966 

2,661 

19,647 

928 

202 
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65 

1 

4 

68 

832 

1,987 
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19 
117 

1,934 
638 

9,662 

286 

86 

2,994 

22 

7 

1 

8,887 
1,690 
7,991 
516 
96 
6,204 

28 

38,622 
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2,698 

16,448 
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20,286 
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1,169 
818 

2,294 
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487 
13 
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2 
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An  act  for  improving  the  criminal  law  of  England,  passed  8  Qeo.  lY.,  1827.  An  act 
for  consolidating  and  revising  the  laws  relating  to  crime,  conformable  with  Mr.  Peel's 
digest,  passed  9  Qeo.  IV.,  1828.  Hanging  crinunals  in  chains  was  abolished  by  statute 
4  Will  IV.,  1884.  Various  statutes  have  since  passed  or  been  amended  in  relation  to 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

CRIMEA.  The  ancient  Tawrica  Ckertonenti.  Settled  by  the  Genoese  in  1193.  The 
Genoese  were  expelled  by  the  Grim  Tartars  in  1474.  The  khans  were  tributary  to 
the  Turks  until  1774.  The  Russians,  with  a  large  army,  took  possession  of  this 
country  in  1783 ;  it  was  ceded  to  them  in  the  following  year ;  and  secured  to  them 
by  treaty  in  1791. 

CRIMPING-HOUSES.  These  were  houses  in  London  and  other  towns,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  persons  into  the  army ;  and  hence  the  name  of  "  crimp 
sergeant."  In  a  riot,  in  London,  some  of  these  receptacles  were  destroyed  by  the 
populace,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  enticed  into 
one  of  them,  and  who  was  killed  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  fix)m  it,  Sept.  16, 1794. 
They  were  again  attacked  in  London  by  huge  mobs  the  next  year ;  but  they  were 
saved  by  the  military. 

CRIPPLEGATE,  LONDON.  This  well-known  locality  vnis  so  called,  from  the  lame 
b^gars  who  sat  there,  so  early  as  the  year  1010.  The  gate  was  new-built  by  the 
brewers  of  London,  in  1244 ;  and  was  pulled  down  and  sold  for  ninety-one  pounds,  in 
July,  1760.    See  article  London  Gates. 

CRISPIN.  The  name  sometimes  given  to  shoe-makers.  Crispin  and  Crispianus  were 
two  legendary  saints,  bom  at  Rome,  from  whence,  it  is  said,  they  travelled  to  Soissons, 
in  France,  about  A.D.  303,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion ;  and  because  they 
would  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  maintenance,  they  exercised  the  trade  of 
shoe-makers ;  but  the  governor  of  the  town  discovering  them  to  be  Christians,  ordered 
them  to  be  decollated.  On  this  account,  the  shoe-makers,  since  that  period,  have 
made  choice  of  them  for  their  tutelar  saints. 

CRITICS.  The  first  society  of  them  was  formed  276  B.c-^Bl<Ur,  Of  this  class  were 
Yarro,  Cicero,  ApoUonius,  and  many  distinguished  men.  In  modem  times,  the 
Journal  dea  Sqawini  was  the  earliest  work  of  the  system  of  periodical  criticism,  as 
it  is  now  known.  It  was  originated  by  Denis  de  Sallo,  ecclesiastical  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  France,  and  was  first  published  at  Paris,  May  30,  1665,  and  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  century.  The  first  work  of  this  kind,  in  England,  was  called  the 
Jteview  of  Daniel  Defoe  (the  term  being  invented  by  himself)  published  in  Feb.  1703. 
The  Wales  of  Literature  was  commenced  in  1714,  and  was  discontinued  in  1722. 
The  Monthly  Review,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  third  woi^  of  this  nature 
in  this  country,  was  published  in  1749.  The  Critical  Jteview  appeared  in  1756 ;  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  1802 ;  and  London  Quarterly,  in  1809.  The  legality  of  fair 
criticism  was  established  in  the  English  courts,  in  Feb.  1794,  when  an  action,  that 
excited  great  attention,  brought  by  an  author  against  a  reviewer  for  a  severe  critique 
upon  his  work,  was  determined  .in  favour  of  the  defendant,  on  the  principle  that 
criticism,  however  sharp,  if  just,  and  not  malicious,  is  allowable. 

CROCKERY- WARK  In  use,  and  made  mention  of,  as  produced  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  so  early  as  1390  b.c.  The  Romans  excelled  in  this  kind  of  ware,  many  of 
their  domestic  articles  being  of  earthen  manufacture.  Crockery,  of  a  fine  kind,  in 
various  household  utensils,  was  made  at  Faenza,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1310 ;  and  it  is 
still  csJled  fayence  in  French.    See  Earthenware, 

CROPREDY-BRIDGE,  BATTLE  of,  fought  in  the  civil  war  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  and  those  of  the  parliament,  June  6, 1644.  We  believe  that  this  engagement 
led  to  no  decisive  success  on  either  side ;  that  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  for  we  find  the 
victory  claimed  by  some  accounts  for  the  royal  army,  and  by  others  for  the 
parliamentarians. 

CROSIER  A  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross,  borne  before  an  archbishop.  The  Pastoral 
Staff,  or  bishop's  staff,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
shepherd's  crook,  intended  to  admonish  the  prelate  to  be  a  true  spiritual  shepherd. 
The  custom  of  bearing  a  pastoral  staff  or  crosier  before  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  is  very 
ancient,  as  appears  from  the  life  of  St.  Csesarea  of  Aries,  who  lived  about  a.d.  500.  A 
religious  order  is  so  called,  because  they  carry  a  staff  with  a  cross  at  the  end. — Pardon^ 

CROSS.  That  on  which  the  Redeemer  suffered  on  Mount  Calvary,  was  foimd  at 
Jerusalem;,  deep  in  the  ground,  by  St.  Helena,  May  3,  a.d.  328.    Three  crosses  were 
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found ;  but  that  of  our  Saviour  'was  distinguished  from  those  of  ^e  thieyes  by  a  sick 
woman  being  immediately  cured  upon  touching  it ! — Bvtler.  It  was  carried  away  by 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  on  the  plimdering  of  Jerusalem ;  but  was  recovered  by 
the  emperor  Heraclius  (who  defeated  him  in  battle).  Sept  14,  615,  and  that  day  has 
been  since  commemorated  as  a  festival.  It  is  asserted  by  church  writers  that  a 
shining  cross,  two  miles  in  length,  was  seen  in  the  heavens  by  Constantine,  and  that 
it  led  him  to  adopt  it  on  his  stfrndards,  with  the  inscription,  "  In  hoc  signo  vincea  ;  ** 
''  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer."  With  these  standards  he  advanced  under  the 
waUs  of  Rome,  where  he  vanquished  Maxentius,  driving  his  army  into  the  Tiber, 
Oct  27,  812.— Zen^irt. 

CROSS,  SIGN  OF  THB,  &&  First  practised  by  the  Christians,  thereby  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  Pagans,  about  a.d.  110.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
{ExaUfUio  Orucit),  a  feast  held  on  the  14th  Sept,  was  instituted  on  the  restoration  of 
the  cross  to  Mount  Calvary,  in  642.  Maids  of  the  Cross  were  a  community  of  young 
women  who  made  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  instituted  in  1265.  The 
Order  of  the  Cross  was  instituted  by  the  empress  Eleonora  de  Gonzagna,  queen  of 
Leopold  I.,  being  an  order  of  the  higher  rank,  founded  in  1668. 

CROSSES.  Painted  crosses  in  churches  and  chambers  were  introduced  about  the 
year  481.  Crosses  were  first  set  up  on  steeples,  in  568.  They  were  erected  in 
England  in  honour  of  queen  Eleanor,  in  the  places  where  her  hearse  rested,  in  1807. 
Crosses  and  idolatrous  pictures  were  removed  from  churches,  and  crosses  in  the 
streets  demolished,  by  order  of  parliament,  17  Charles  L,  1641. 

CROW,  The.  The  well-known  ravenous  bird,  the  carrion  crow,  was  anciently  thought 
to  be  a  bird  of  bad  omen.  **  Its  croaking  forebodes  rain." —  Virgil.  An  act  was  passed 
for  the  destruction  of  crows  in  EIngland  (which  breeds  more  of  them,  it  is  said,  than 
any  other  coimtry  in  Europe),  24  Hen.  VIIL,  1532.  Crows  were  anciently  employed 
as  letter-bearers,  as  carrier  pigeons  are  now. 

CROWN.  "  The  ancientest  mention  of  a  royal  crown  is  in  the  holy  story  of  the 
Amalekites  bringing  Saul's  crown  to  David." — Selden.  The  first  Roman  who  wore  a 
crown  was  Tarquin,  616  b.o.  The  crown  was  first  a  fillet  tied  roimd  the  head ;  after- 
wards it  was  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  also  of  stuffs  adorned  with  jewels. 
The  royal  crown  was  first  worn  in  England  by  Alfred,  in  a.d.  872.  The  first  crown 
or  papal  cap  was  used  by  pope  Damasius  II.,  in  1058 ;  John  XIX.  first  encompassed 
it  with  a  crown,  1276 ;  Boniface  VIIL  added  a  second  crown  in  1295 ;  and  Benedict 
XII.  formed  the  tiara,  or  triple  crown,  about  1884.  The  pope  previously  wore  a 
crown  with  two  circles. — RaincUdi. 

CROWN  OF  ENGLAND.  That  of  Alfred  had  two  little  bells  attached ;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  long  preserved  at  Westminster,  and  may  have  been  that  described  in  the 
parliamentary  inventory  taken  in  1649.  The  crown  worn  by  Atheletan  resembled  a 
modem  earl's  coronet,  929.  William  I.  wore  his  crown  on  a  cap,  adorned  with 
points,  1066.  Richard  III.  introduced  the  crosses,  1488.  Henry  Vll.  introduced 
the  arches,  1485.  The  crown  of  Charles  II.,  made  in  1660,  is  the  oldest  existing  in 
our  day.  The  crown  and  other  royal  valuables  were  stolen  from  the  Tower  by  Blood, 
in  1678.  See  Bloocti  Conspiracy.  The  crown  and  regalia  of  England  were  pledged 
to  the  city  of  London  by  Richard  II.  for  20002.,  in  1386.  "  See  <£e  king's  receipt  on 
redeeming  them." — Rymer. 

CROWNS  AND  HALF-CROWNS.  These  were  coined  in  England  very  near  to  the 
present  standard  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  VL,  by  whom  the  coinage  (which  had 
been  veiy  much  alloyed  and  debased  by  Heniy  VIIL)  was  in  some  degree  restored 
and  purified,  1558.  Crowns  and  half-crowns  have,  since  that  time,  been  coined  in 
almost  every  reign. — Fleetwood's  Ckron.  Pretios, 

CRUCIFIXION.  A  mode  of  execution  common  among  the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  esteemed  the  most  dreadful  on  accoimt  of  the  shame 
attached  to  it :  it  was  usually  accompanied  by  other  tortures.  Among  early  accoimts 
may  be  mentioned,  that  Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia,  when  vanquished  by  Perdiccas, 
was  discovered  among  the  prisoners ;  and  by  the  conqueror's  orders,  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  flayed  aUve,  and  then  nailed  to  a  cross,  with  his  principal  officers,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  322  B.o.  Crucifixion  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued 
by  Constantine,  a.d.  880. — Laiglet.    See  Death,  Pvmshment  of. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.  The  statute  called  "Mr. Martin's  Act,"  passed  8  Geo.  IV., 
1822.    Statute  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  1827.    Statute  5  and  6  Will  lY.,  1835.    This  last 
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statute  enacts  "  that  any  person  wantonly  beating  or  ill-treating  any  horse,  ox,  cow, 
ass,  sheep,  dog,  or  other  animal,  or  improperly  driving  the  same  whereby  any 
mischief  shall  be  done,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  or  imprisoned ;  and  that  any 
person  keeping  or  using  any  house,  pit,  or  other  place,  for  baiting  or  fighting  any  bull, 
bear,  dog,  or  other  animal  (whether  of  a  domestic  or  wild  kind),  or  for  oock-fi^ting, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5^.  for  every  day  he  shall  so  keep  and  use  the  same.** 
The  provisions  of  this  act  were  extended  to  Ireland,  by  1  Vict,  passed  July  15, 1837. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  SOCIETY  for  the  PREVENTION  of.  **  Every  beast  of 
the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." — PtcUm  L  10.  This  sodety, 
which  has  lately  received  the  distinction  of  Boytd,  is  held  at  Exeter-hall,  and  was 
institated  in  1824.  Through  its  most  praiseworthy  exertions  several  hundreds  of 
cases  of  cruelty  are  annually  prosecuted  to  conviction. — Report  of  the  Society, 

CRUSADES  OB  HOLY  WARa  (In  French,  Oroitadei.)  Undertaken  by  the  Christian 
powers  to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  called  the 
Holy  Land.*  They  were,  projected  by  Peter  Qautier,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  an 
enthusiast,  and  French  officer  of  Amiens,  who  had  quitted  the  military  profession  and 
turned  pilgrim.  Having  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  deplored,  on  his  return,  to 
pope  Urban  XL,  that  infidels  should  be  in  possession  of  the  fiunous  city  where  the 
author  of  Christianity  first  promulgated  his  sacred  doctrines.  Urban  convened  a 
Council  of  310  bishops  at  Clermont  in  France,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  chief 
Christian  potentates  assisted,  and  gave  Peter  the  fatal  commission  to  excite  all 
Europe  to  a  general  war,  a.d.  1094.  The  fint  crusade  was  published ;  an  army  of 
300,000  men  was  raised,  and  Peter  had  the  direction  of  it>  and  Geoffrey  de  Bouillon 
the  command,  1095. — VoUaire.  The  holy  warriors  wore  a  red  cross  upon  the  right 
shoulders,  with  the  name  of  Crois^,  Crossed,  or  Crusadets ;  their  motto  was  Volonti 
de  DieUj  "  God's  wilL"  The  epidemical  rage  for  crusading  now  agitated  Europe,  and, 
in  the  end,  these  unchristian  wan  against  the  rights  of  mankind  cost  the  lives  of 
2,000,000  of  men. —  VoUaire,  The  second  crusade  was  excited  by  the  preaching  of 
St  Semard,  1147.    The  third  (which  Richard  L  of  England  joined)  was  in  1191. 

CRTOPHORUS,  The.  This  is  an  instrument  wherewith  is  demonstiuted  the  relation 
between  evaporation  at  low  temperatures  and  the  production  of  cold.  It  was  invented 
and  so  named  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  about  the  year  1778.  The  invention  of  the 
Ciyophorus  has  led  to  much  scientific  research.    See  article  Cold. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  Htde  Park,  London.    See  "  Ea^ibition  of  1851." 

CUBA.  IMsoovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1492.  It  was  conquered  by 
Yelasques,  in  1511,  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Buccaneer  Moigan  took  the 
Havannah  in  1669.  See  Buccemeers.  The  fort  here  was  erected  by  Admiral  Vernon, 
in  1741.  The  Havannah  was  taken  by  admiral  Pococke  and  lord  Albemarle,  in  1762, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace  in  1763.  A  marauding  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
a  laige  body  of  unprincipled  Americans  with  the  view  of  wresting  this  island  from 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  in  1850;  but  it  ended  in  defeat  and  disaster.  The  president 
of  the  United  States,  to  his  honour,  had  previously  (Aug.  11, 1849)  published  a  strong 
proclamation  denouncing  the  flagrant  object  of  the  invaders.    See  havaamaK, 

CUBIT.  This  was  a  measure  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  first  measure  we  read  of;  the 
ai^  of  Noah  was  made  and  measured  by  cubits. — Holden,  The  Hebrew  sacred  cubit 
was  two  English  feet,  and  the  great  cubit  eleven  English  feet  Originally  it  was  the 
distance  from  the  elbow,  bendmg  inwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. — 
CalmeL 

•  This  IniqoitoaB  and  nnholy  war  Is  the  execration  of  the  civnised  world.  The  cmsaders  took 
Jemaalera  bj  aaaanlt,  Julj  16,  1099.  after  a  siege  of  fire  weeks.  Impelled  by  a  mixture  of  military  rage, 
they  put  the  numerous  garrison  ana  Inhabitants  to  the  sword  without  distinction.  Neither  arms  defended 
the  valiant,  nor  submission  the  timid ;  no  age  or  sex  was  spared ;  infants  on  the  breast  were  pierced  by 
the  same  blow  with  their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy ;  even  a  multitude  to  the  number  of  10,000,  who 
had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  promised  quarter,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  these 
feiocioiM  conquerors.  The  streets  of  Jemsalem  were  covered  with  dead  bodies;  and  the  triumphant 
warriors,  after  every  enemy  was  subdued  and  slaughtered,  immediately  turned  themselves  with  sentiments 
of  homlllation  towards  the  holy  sepulchre !  They  threw  away  their  arms  still  streaming  with  blood  : 
thev  advanced  with  reclined  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  hands,  to  that  sacred  monument ;  they  sung 
anthems  to  their  Saviour,  who  had  there  purchased  their  salvation  by  his  death  and  agony ;  and  their 
devotion  so  overcame  their  ftiry,  that  they  dissolved  in  tears,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  every  soft  and 
tender  sentiment.  So  inconsistent  is  human  nature  with  itself!  and  so  easily  does  superstition  ally,  both 
with  the  most  heroic  courage  and  with  the  fiercest  Imrbarity.— ^2>M  Vtrtot ;  Ilvme. 
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CUCUMBERS.  They  grew  formerly  in  great  abundance  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  where, 
it  is  said,  they  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  and  slaves.  This 
plant  is  noticed  by  Viiigil  and  other  ancient  poets.  It  was  brought  to  England  from 
the  Netherlands,  about  1588.  English  culture  hafi  much  improved  the  cucumber,  of 
which  theyram^-grown  is  most  prized  for  its  flavour. 

CUDDALORE,  INDIA.  On  the  coast  of  the  Camatic.  This  place  was  possessed  by  the 
English  in  1681.  It  was  reduced  by  the  French  in  1758  and  1781 ;  and  imderwent 
a  destructive  siege  by  the  British  imder  general  Stuart,  in  1783,  which  was  continued 
imtil  news  arrived  of  peace  having  been  signed.  Cuddalore  also  suffered  in  the 
subsequent  wars  with  Hyder  AIL    See  India, 

CUIRASS.  This  part  of  armour  was  that  most  in  use  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. — 
Tacitus.  First,  from  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  afterwards  from  tanned  leather,  was 
formed  the  cuirass  of  the  Britons  until  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  In  process  of  time  It 
was  made  of  iron  and  brass,  and  covered  the  warrior  from  neck  to  waist  before  and 
behind,  as  a  protection  against  the  spear  and  arrow.  The  cuirass  was  worn  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  1216  et  aeq.* 

CULDEES.  Monks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  of  simple 
and  peaceful  lives. — Bishop  Lloyd.  They  had  their  principal  seat  at  St.  Andrew's ; 
and  in  Tipperary  was  a  Culdean  abbey  whose  monks  were  "  attached  to  simple  truth 
and  pure  Christian  worship,  and  had  not  yet  conformed  to  the  reigning  superstition^" 
in  A.D.  1185. — Ledwich. 

CULLEN'S-WOOD,  MASSACRE  at,  in  IRELAND.  This  was  a  horrible  slaughter  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  British  by  the  Irish  at  this  village  near  Dublin,  on  Easter  or  Black 
Monday,  so  called  from  this  massacre,  a.d.  1209.  The  British  were  a  colony  from 
Bristol,  inhabiting  Dublin,  from  whence  they  went  to  divert  themselves  at  CullenV 
wood,  when  the  O'Bymes  and  O'Tooles,  mountain  enemies,  fell  upon  them,  and  de- 
stroyed 500  men,  besides  women  and  children — one  of  the  most  unprovoked  massacres 
on  record. 

CULLODEN,  BATTLE  op.  In  which  the  English,  under  William,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
defeated  the  Scottish  rebels  headed  by  the  yoimg  Pretender,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
near  Inverness,  April  16, 1746.  The  Scots  lost  2500  men  in  killed  upon  the  field,  or 
in  the  slaughter  which  occurred  in  the  pursuit,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  did  not 
fiEur  exceed  200.  The  duke's  army  practised  great  cruelties  upon  the  vanquished,  aa 
well  as  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts  after  the  battle. — 
Smollett.  Inmiediately  after  the  engagement,  Prince  Charles  soiight  safety  by  flight, 
and  oontmued  wandering  among  the  frightful  wilds  of  Scotland  for  six  months,  while 
80,000^.  were  offered  for  taking  him,  and  the  troops  of  the  conqueror  were  constantly 
in  search.  He  at  length  escaped  from  the  Isle  of  Uist  to  Morlaix,  and  died  at  Rome^ 
in  1788. 

CULVERINS.    Ordnance,  introduced  into  England  from  a  French  model,  in  1584. 

CUMBERLAND,  MERCHANT  SHIP.  Memorable  and  valorous  achievement  of  Captain 
Barrett  of  this  ship,  who,  with  twenty-six  men,  defeated  four  privateers,  taking  170 
men  who  had  boarded  the  Cumberland,  Jan.  16, 1811.  This  gaUant  action  of  British 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service  is  eminently  deserving  of  record  in  our  naval  annals. 

CUNNERSDORF,  BATTLE  of.  The  king  of  Prussia,  with  60,000  men,  attacked  the 
Russian  army  of  90,000  in  their  camp,  and  at  first  gained  considerable  advantages ; 
but  pursuing  them  too  far,  the  Russians  rallied,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Prussians  lost  200  pieces  of  cannon  and  20,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  Aug.  12, 
1759. 

CURACOA,  ISLAND  op.    In  the  Caribbean  sea,  seized  by  Holland,  in  1684.    In  1800, 
the  French  having  settled  on  part  of  this  island,  and  becoming  at  variance  with  the 
Dutch,  the  latter  surrendered  the  island  to  a  single  British  frigate.    It  was  restored  to 
the  Dutch  by  tiie  peace  of  1802,  and  taken  from  them  by  a  British  squadron,  in  1807 
and  again  restored  by  the  peace  of  1814. 

CURATES.  They  were  of  early  appointment  as  coadjutors  in  the  Romish  church,  and 
are  mentioned  in  England  in  tiie  seventh  centuiy,  though  perhaps  there  were  then 

•  The  lue  of  cuirasses  and  helmets,  as  well  as  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  had  been  hardly 
known  under  the  first  race  of  our  kings  (of  France)  became  a  military  law  under  the  second  race 
{OapU.cf  OharUm.).    Chivalry  at  this  time  began  to  be  introduced;  the  knight,  who  was  called  Miles 
beM  a  rank  in  the  army,  independently  of  his  military  rank.    Beign  of  Louis  V,  year  967,— I£«nauU. 
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bat  few.  Several  acts  have  passed  in  the  latter  reigns  for  the  relief  and  protection  of 
this  laborious  class  of  the  dei^gy,  among  which  are  the  12th  Anne,  1713,  and  36th  and 
68th  Geo.  III.  Among  the  more  recent  laws  for  their  better  maintenance  were  the 
5drd  Gea  III,  1813,  and  the  beneficent  act  2  WilL  lY.,  Oct  1831.  It  appears  by  the 
late  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  that  there  are  5230  curates  in 
England  and  Wales,  whose  stipends  amount  to  424,6952. ;  but  the  numbers  in  some 
benefices  have  not  been  returned  to  the  commissioners.  The  greatest  number  of 
curates  in  one  diocese  is  in  that  of  Lincoln,  629;  and  the  smallest  is  in  that  of 
St  Asaph,  43.— Pari.  Eqi. 

CURFEW  BELL.  From  the  French  cowvrefetk  This  was  a  Norman  institution,  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  reign  of  Will.  I.,  ▲.D.  1068.  On  the  ringing  of  the  curfew 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  fires  and  candles  were  to  be  extinguished,  under  a 
severe  penalty. — Jtapin.    The  curfew  was  abolished  1  Hen.  I.,  A-D.  1100. 

CURRANTS.  From  Corinthus,  whence,  probably,  this  pleasant  fruit  was  first  brought  to 
us. — Dr,  Johnson,  A  small  and  smart  pleasant  fruit,  of  the  grape  kind,  brought  from  the 
Levant — Pardon,  They  were  brought  from  Zante,  and  the  tree  planted  in  England, 
1533.    The  hawthorn  currant-tree  (Sibea  oxycbcanthoideB)  come  from  Canada  in  1705. 

CUSHEE  PIECEa  These  were  the  invention  of  the  bold  and  heroic  Richard  Leake, 
the  master^unner  of  the  Royal  Prince  man-of-war,  whose  signal  bravery  on  board  that 
ship  in  the  engagement  with  the  Dutch  admiral.  Van  Tromp,  has  given  him  on 
imperishable  renown.    The  cushee  piece  was  invented  in  1673. 

CUSTOM.  This  is  a  law,  not  written,  but  established  by  long  usage  and  consent  By 
lawyers  and  civilians  it  is  defined  Ux  non  scripUi,  and  it  stands  opposed  to  lex  tcripUi, 
or  Uie  written  law.  It  is  the  rule  of  law  when  it  is  derived  from  a.d.  1189  down- 
wards.   Sixty  years  is  binding  in  civil  law,  and  forty  years  in  ecclesiastical  cases. 

CUSTOM-HOUSK  That  of  London  is  of  early  institution  (see  Billingsgate),  as  customs 
were  collected  in  a  regular  manner  in  the  tenth  century.  A  custom-house  was  erected 
on  a  laige  scale,  ▲.D.  1304 ;  and  another  on  a  yet  lai^er  scale  was  erected  in  1559. 
This  last  was  burnt  down  in  1666,  and  a  new  one  was  built  by  Charles  II.  Again 
burnt  down  in  1718,  and  again  rebuilt  The  custom-house  once  more  became  a  prey 
to  fire,  Feb.  12,  1814,  when  it  was  totally  burnt  down,  and  immense  property  and 
valuable  records  were  destroyed.  The  present  edifice  was  opened  it&j  12,  1817. 
The  Dublin  custom-house  was  commenced  in  1781,  and  was  opened  in  1791.  The 
eastern  wing  of  its  warehouse  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  property  to  the  amount  of 
400,0002.,  Aug.  9, 1832. 

CUSTOMS.  They  were  collected  upon  merchandise  in  England,  under  Ethelred  11.,  in 
979.  The  king's  claim  to  them  by  grant  of  parliament  was  established  3  Edw.  I., 
1274.  The  customs  were  farmed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  for  20,0002.  for  several  years, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — Stoioe.  They  were  farmed  by  Charles  II.  for  390,0002.  in 
the  year  1666. — JDavenant. 

In  1808  they  unoirated  to  .       .  £9^3,240 

In  1823             ditto  .    .  11,496,762 

In  1830  United  Kingdom  .  17,640,328 

In  1836             ditto  .        .    .  18,612,906 

In  1840             ditto  .  19,915,296 

In  1846             ditto  .    .  20,196,866 

In  1860  ditto  to  Jan.  6  .        .  20,996,182 

It  appears,  by  the  annual  accounts,  that  the  customs  of  the  United  Ejngdom  regularly 
increase  in  amount,  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  impost  on  some 
articles,  and  the  abolition  of  customs'  duty  altogether  on  many  others.  The  customs 
in  Ireland  were,  in  the  year  1224,  viz.,  on  every  sack  of  wool,  8d  ;  on  every  last  of 
hides,  6d ;  and  2d.  on  every  barrel  of  wine. — Annals  of  Dublin.  Custom-house  officers, 
and  officers  of  excise,  were  disqualified  &om  voting  for  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  by  statute  22  Geo.  III.,  1782.  The  customs'  business  of  Ireland  was 
transferred  to  the  London  board,  Jan.  6, 1830.    See  Beventbe. 

CYCLE.  That  of  the  sun  is  the  twenty-eight  years  before  the  days  of  the  week  return 
to  the  same  days  of  the  month.  That  of  the  moon  is  nineteen  lunar  years  and  seven 
intercalary  months,  or  nineteen  solar  years.  The  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  sixty  years,  or 
sexagenary.  The  Paschal  cycle,  or  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  was  first  calculated  for 
the  period  of  532  years,  by  Yictorius,  a.d.  463. — Blair. 

CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclopaedias  were  written  late  in  the  fifteenth,  and  some  were  pub* 
lished  in  the  sixteen^  century ;  but  the  principal  and  most  comprehensive  work  of 


In  1680  fhej  amounted 

to   . 

.       .     £14,000 

In  1692 

ditto 

■ 

.    .       60,000 

In  1614 

ditto 

.     148,000 

In  1622 

ditto 

■ 

.    .     168,000 

In  1642 

ditto 

• 

.     600,000 

In  1720 

ditto 

* 

.    .  1,666,600 

In  1748 

ditto 

• 

.  2,000,000 
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this  kind  was  that  of  Alstedius,  in  1620,  of  which  many  copies,  much  prized,  are 
extant.  The  earliest  attempt  in  England  to  arrange  the  whole  compass  of  human 
knowledge  in  an  alphabetical  form  was  the  Dictionary  of  Ephraim  Chambers  (which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  others  since),  printed  iit  two  large  folio 
volumes  in  1728.    See  Eiu^ydopcedict. 

CYMBAL.  The  oldest  musical  instrument  of  which  We  have  certain  record.  It  was 
made  of  brass,  like  a  kettle-drum,  and  some  think  in  the  same  form,  but  smaller. 
Xenophou  makes  mention  of  the  cymbal  as  a  musical  instrument,  whose  invention  is 
attributed  to  Cybele,  by  whom,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  in  her  feasts,  called  the 
mysteries  of  Cybele,  about  1680  b.c.  The  festivals  of  Cybele  were  introduced  by 
Scamander,  wi^  the  dances  of  Corybantee,  at  Mount  Ida,  1546  B.C. 

CYNICS.  The  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Antisthenes,  896  B.C. — Diog.  Laert,  He 
lived  in  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad. — Pardon,  These  philosophers  valued  themselves 
for  contemning  all  worldly  things,  and  even  all  sciences,  except  morality ;  they  were 
very  free  in  reprehending  vice,  and  did  all  their  actions  publicly,  and  practised  the 
greatest  obscenities  without  blushing. — Iden/L  Diogenes  was  one  of  this  sect.  They 
generally  slept  on  the  ground. — IHog.  Laert. 

CYPRESS.  Ourpre89U8  sempervireTu.  A  tree  whose  wood  is  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
that  scarcely  ever  decays,  or  takes  the  worm ;  it  was  originally  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  token  of  sorrow.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  word  gophir,  of  which  Noah's  ark  was  made,  was  cypress ;  and  the  Athenians 
buried  their  heroes  in  cofi&ns  made  of  this  wood,  of  which  many  of  the  Egyptian 
mummy-chests  were  also  fabricated.  The  cypress  was  brought  to  England  about  a.d. 
1441.  The  Deciduous  cypress,  or  Cupre8sm  dittichaf  came  from  North  America 
before  the  year  1640. 

CYPRUS.  An  island,  whose  inhabitants  anciently  were  much  given  to  love  and  plea- 
sure.— Pliny.  It  was  divided  among  several  petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who 
subdued  them ;  it  ranked  among  the  proconsular  provinces  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Conquered  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  648 ;  but  recovered  by  the  Romans,  in  957.  Cyprus 
was  reduced  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  1191.  Taken  by  the  Turks  from  the 
Venetians,  in  1570. — PrieHUy. 

CYRENAIC  SECT.  Aristippus  the  Elder,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaid, 
892  B.O.  They  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is 
pleasure,  and  particularly  pleasure  of  a  sensual  kind ;  and  said  that  virtue  ought  to 
be  commended  because  it  gave  pleasure,  and  only  so  fhr  as  it  conduced  thereto.  The 
sect  flourished  for  several  ages. — Laer.  At,  Oicero, 

CYRENE.  Founded  by  Battus,  630  b.o.  Aristseus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  colonists 
here,  gave  the  city  his  mothei^s  name.  It  was  also  called  Pentapolis,  on  account  of 
its  five  towns,  namely,  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  Apollonia,  and  Arednoe.  Cyrene 
was  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans,  97  B.o.    It  is  now  a  desert — Priestley. 

CYZICTJM,  BATTLE  of.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Mindarus,  assisted  by  Phamabazus,  the  Persian,  is  encountered  by  the 
AthenianB,  and  is  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In  this  celebrated  battle  Mindarus 
is  slain,  410  B.c. — PliUarck    408  B.c. — Lengla. 

CZAR.  From  Caesar,  a  title  of  honour  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  Ivan 
BasUowitz,  after  having  achieved  great  triumphs  over  the  TarUrs,  and  made  many 
conquests,  pursued  them  to  the  centre  of  their  own  country,  and  returning  in  triumph, 
took  the  title  of  Tzar,  or  Czar  (signifying  Great  King). — AapiiCt  Chron.  The  courts 
of  Europe  consented  to  address  the  Russian  Czar  by  the  title  of  Emperor  in  1722. — 
Idem. 

D. 

DAHLIA.  This  beautiful  flower  was  imported  from  China,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  amateurs  in  flowers  have  azmually  laid  out  hundreds  of 
potmds  in  England,  and  thousands  of  francs  in  France,  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The 
Swedish  botanist,  professor  Dahl,  first  cultivated  and  made  it  known.  It  soon 
attracted  notice  in  England,  where,  from  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  variety  of  colour, 
it  became  at  once  an  especial  fiEivomrite.  In  1815,  about  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  it  was  introduced  into  France,  and  the  celebrated  florist^  Andr6  Thouin, 
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suggested  various  practical  improTements  in  its  management.    The  botanist  Qeoigi 
had,  shortlj  before  this,  introduced  it  at  St.  Petersbuiig ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  to  th^ 
day  the  dahlia  is  known  throughout  Germany  under  the  name  of  Oeorgina. 

DAMASCUS.  This  city  was  in  being  in  the  time  of  Abraham. — Oen.  ziv.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  From  the  Assyrians,  Damascus 
passed  to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  to  the  Oreeks  under  Alexander ;  and  after- 
wards to  the  Bomans,  about  70  b.c.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  633 ;  by  the 
Turks  in  1006 ;  and  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  in  1400.  It  was  in  a  journey  to 
this  place  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  miraculously  converted  to  the  Christian  fiuth, 
and  here  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel,  about  ▲.d.  62.  Damascus  is  now  the  capital 
of  a  Turkish  pachalia  The  disappearance  of  a  Greek  priest,  named  Father  Tom- 
maso,  from  here,  Feb.  1, 1840,  led  to  the  torture  of  a  number  of  Jews,  suspected  of 
his  murder,  and  in  the  end,  to  a  cruel  persecution  of  that  people,  which  caused 
remonstrances  from  many  states  of  Europe. 

DAMASK  LINENS  and  SILKS.  They  were  first  manufiictured  at  Damascus,  and 
hence  the  name,  their  large  fine  figures  representing  flowers,  and  being  raised  above 
the  ground-work.  They  were  beautifrmy  imitated  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
weavers ;  and  the  manufacture  was  brought  to  England  by  artisans  who  fled  frt>m  the 
persecution  of  the  cruel  duke  of  Alva,  between  the  years  1571  and  1573. — Anderson. 

DAMASK  ROSE.  The  Jtosa  Damaacena  has  not  been  more  highly  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  modem  times,  than  by  those  of  antiquity. — Butler.  Most  of  the  ancients 
loved  this  fragrant  and  charming  rose. — Darwin.  It  is  the  pride  of  plants,  and  queen 
of  flowers. — Sisppho.  And  sweetest  daughter  of  the  spring. — Anacrevn.  The  damask 
rose  was  transplanted  from  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  and  was  brought  to  these 
countries  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Marseilles,  by  Dr.  linacre,  phvsician  to 
Henry  YIII.,  about  a.d.  1540.  Several  varieties  of  the  rose  were  subsequently  planted 
in  England.    See  article  Rote, 

DAMIENS'  ATTEMPT  ok  the  LIFE  of  LOUIS  XV.  Louis,  who  was  styled  the 
Well-beloved,  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  in  the  right  side  by  Damiens,  a  native  of  Arras, 
Jan.  5,  1757.  For  this  crime  the  wretched  (mlprit  sunered  a  dreadful  death;  he 
was  first  made  to  endure  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  nearly  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  regicide  Ravaillac,  and  was  then  broken  on  the  wheel,  March 
28  following.    See  RavaiUact  Mv/rder  of  Henry  /F. 

DAMON  AND  PTTHIASi  Pythagorean  philosophers.  When  Damon  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  and  settle  some 
domestic  affiuis,  on  a  promise  of  returning  at  the  appointed  time  of  execution,  and 
Pythias  became  surety  for  the  performance  of  his  engagement  When  the  £s.tal  hour 
approached,  Damon  had  not  appeared,  and  Pythias  surrendered  himself  and  was  led 
away  to  execution ;  but  at  this  critical  moment  Damon  returned  to  redeem  his  pledge. 
Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  these  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
sentence,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him  to  share  their  friendship,  387  b.c. 

DAN  TO  BEEBSHEBA.  The  phrase  "  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  is  now  frequently  used, 
and  in  modem  literature  is  first  met  with,  perhaps,  in  Sterne f  1768.  Dan  was  usually 
accounted  the  utmost  northern  border  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  Beersheba  was  the 
southern,  whence  the  expression  denotes  the  whole  length  of  the  Holy  Land,  from 
north  to  south,  and,  proverbially,  the  extremity  of  any  other  district  We  read  of 
Erastus  having  been  (about  a.d.  60)  bishop  of  Paneus,  which  is  another  name  for  Dan. 
"  I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry,  '  'Tis  all  barren ' — 
and  so  it  is ;  and  so  is  all  the  world  to  him  who  will  not  cultivate  the  fruit  it  offers." 
— Sentimental  Journey. 

DANCING.  The  dance  to  the  measure  of  time  was  invented  by  the  Curetes,  1584  b.c.— 
EuMdnue,  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  united  the  dance  to  their  tragedies  and 
comedies.  Pantomimic  dances  were  first  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage,  22  B.c. — 
Uther.  Dancing  by  cinque  paces  was  introduced  into  England  from  Italy,  a.d.  1541. 
In  modem  times,  the  French  were  the  first  who  introduced  halUU  amdloffuee  in  their 
musical  dramas.  The  country  dance  {conire-danae)  is  of  French  origin,  but  its  date  is 
not  precisely  known. — Spelman.    See  Morice  Dance, 

DANE-GELD,  ob  DANEGELT.  This  was  a  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  Danes,  arising 
out  of  their  exactions,  and  to  stop  their  ravages  in  this  kingdom.  It  was  first  raised 
by  Ethelred  II.  in  991,  and  was  again  collected  in  1003  ;  and  continued  to  be  levied 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  to  pay  fleets  for  scouring  the  seas  oj  them.    The  tax 
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was  suppressed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1051 ;  but  it  was  revived  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  crowui  until  abolished  by  king 
Stephen.  The  Danegelt  was  thus  nosed  :  every  hide  of  land,  t.  e.  as  much  as  one 
plough  could  plough,  or,  as  Bede  says,  maintain  a  &mily,  was  taxed  one  shilling. — 
Stotoe. 

DANES,  INVASIONS  of  the.  The  invasions  of  this  people  were  a  scourge  to  England 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  During  their  attsLcks  upon  Britain  and  Ireland, 
they  made  a  descent  on  France,  where,  in  895,  under  RoUo,  they  received  presents 
under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  returned  and  ravaged  the  French  territories  as  far 
as  Ostend  in  896.  They  attacked  Italy  in  903.  Neustria  was  granted  by  the  king  of 
France  to  RoUo  and  his  Normans  (North-men),  hence  Normandy,  in  912.  The  inva- 
sions of  England  and  Ireland  were  as  follows : — 


FIRST  SEaiES  OF  IHVABI058. 

First  hostile  appearance  of  the  Danes 

npon  the  coast a  J>.    783 

The7  land  near  Pnrbeck,  Dorset  .        .    .    787 
Descend   in    Northumberland;    are    re- 
pelled, and  perish  by  shipwreck    .        .    794 
They  invade  Scotland  and  Ireland       .    .    796 
They  enter  Dublin  with  a  fleet  of  60  sail, 
and  possess  themselves  of  DuUin,  Fin- 
g^l,  and  other  places       ....    796 
They  take  the  Isle  of  Sheppey     .       .    .    832 
Defeated  in  Cornwall,  by  Egbert      .        .    836 
They  defeat  Ethelwolf  at  Charmonth  .    .    836 
They  land  in  Kent  from  360  vessels,  and 

take  Canterbury  and  London         .        .    861 
Their  signal  defeat  by  Ethelwolf         .    .    863 
[This  defeat  closes  the  first  period  of  their 
ravages.] 

SKCOKD  8KBIEB  OF  IirVA8IOW8. 

They  retam  to  England,  make  a  descent 

on  Northumberland,  and  take  York      .  867 

They  defeat  the  Saxons  at  Merton        .    .  871 

They  take  Warehara  and  Exeter      .        .  876 
They  take  Chippenham ;  but  120  of  their 

ships  are  wrecked 877 

Defeated  by  the  earl  of  Devon  .        .        .  878 

Alfred  enters  into  a  treaty  with  them  .    .  882 
Their  fieet  totally  destroyed  by  AlAned  at 

Appledore 894 

They  invade  and  waste  Anglesey        .    .  900 
They  submit  to  the  Saxons       .        .        .921 
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They  defeat  the  people  of  Leinster,  whose 
king  is  killed      ....       aj}. 

Their  new  invasion  of  Dorsetshire    .       . 

Thev  ravage  Essex 

Their  fleet  defeated  after  a  breach  of 
treaty,  purchased  by  money  . 

They  land  in  Essex,  and  in  the  west,  and 
are  paid  a  sum  of  money  (16,0002.)  to 
quit  the  kingdom 

A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes,  by  order 
of  Ethelred  II.         .        .        .         Nov. 

Swein  revenges  the  death  of  his  country- 
men, and  receives  86,000{.  (which  he 
afterwards  demands  as  an  annual  tri- 
bute) to  depart 

They  make  nresh  inroads,  and  defeat  the 
Saxons  in  Suffolk 1010 

They  again  sack  Canterbury,  and  put  the 
Inhabitants  to  death 1011 

Their  conquest  of  England  completed      .  1017 

THIBD  BKBIB8  OF  BAVAOEB. 

They  settle  in  Scotland  ....  1020 
Vanquished  at  Clontarf  in  Ireland,  in  a 

bloody  battle  {see  ClonUxrf)  .  .  .  1099 
They  are  driven  out  of  England  .  .  1041 
They  land  again  at  Sandwich,  carrying 

on  much  plunder  to  Flanders  .    .  1047 

They  bum  York,  and  put  3000  Normans 

to  the  sword 10G9 

Once  more  invade  England,  but  are  bribed 

by  WilUam  to  depiurt        ....  1074 


DANGEROUS  ASSOCIATIONS'  (IRELAND)  BILL.  The  statute  for  the  suppression 
of  dangerous  associations  in  Ireland,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  then  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  passed  March  5,  1829.  This  law  was  enacted  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed.    See  Roman  CcUholic  Astoeiation. 

DANTZIC.  A  commercial  city  in  a.d.  997. — Buiching.  It  was  built,  according  to 
other  authorities,  by  Waldemar  I.,  in  1169.  Seized  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
annexed  to  his  dominions  in  1793.  It  surrendered  to  the  French  after  a  siege  of 
four  months,  May  5, 1807 ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  restored  to  its  former 
independence,  under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  Dantzic  was  besieged 
by  the  allies  in  1812 ;  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  surrendered  to  them  Jan.  1, 
1814.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  again  reverted  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Awful 
inundation  here,  owing  to  the  Vistula  breaking  through  its  dykes,  by  which  10,000 
head  of  cattle  and  4000  houses  were  destroyed^  and  a  vast  number  of  lives  lost, 
April  9,  1829. 

DARDANELLES,  PASSAGE  op  the.  The  Dardanelles  are  two  castles,  one  called 
Sestos,  seated  in  Romania,  the  other  called  Abydos,  in  Natolia,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gallipoli.  They  were  built  by  the  emperor  Mahomet  IV, 
in  1659,  and  were  named  Dardanelles  from  the  contiguous  town  Dardanus.  The 
gallant  exploit  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  was  achieved  by  the  British 
squadron  under  admiral  sir  John  Duckworth,  February  19,  1807;  but  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  repass  them,  which  he  did  with  great  loss  and  immense  damage  to  the 
fleet,  March  2  following,  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos  hurling  down  rocks  of 
stone,  each  of  many  tons  weight,  upon  the  decks  of  the  British  ships. 
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DABIC.  This  gold  coin  was  issued  by  Darius  the  Mede,  and  henoe  its  name,  about 
8S8  B.O.  It  is  seldom  mentioned,  if  at  all,  by  Roman  historians. — A$he.  Its  value 
was  two  shillings. — BaiUy.  About  556  cents. — Kncwles.  It  weighed  two  grains 
more  than  the  English  guinea. — Dr.  Bernard. 

DABTFORD.  At  this  town  commenced  the  memorable  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler, 
A.D,  1381.  Here  was  a  celebrated  convent  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin, 
endowed  by  Edward  IIL,  1355,  which  was  converted  by  Henry  YUI.,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  into  a  royal  palace.  The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was  erected  at 
Dartford  by  sir  John  Speilman,  a  (German,  in  1590. — SUnoe.  And  about  the  same 
period  was  erected  here  the  first  mill  for  slitting  iron  bars.  The  powder-mills  here 
were  blown  up  four  times  between  1730  and  1738.  Various  explosions  have  since 
occurred,  in  some  cases  with  loss  of  life  to  many  persons.  A  great  explosion  took 
place  Oct  12, 1790 ;  again  Jan.  1, 1795;  and  others  more  recently. 

DARTMOUTH.  Burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  Henry  lY .  In  a 
third  attempt  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  the  valour 
of  the  women.  The  French  commander,  M.  Castel,  three  lords,  and  thirty-two 
knights  were  maHe  prisoners,  1404.  In  the  war  of  the  parliament^  Dartmouth  was 
taken  (1643)  after  a  siege  of  four  weeks,  by  prince  Maurice,  who  garrisoned  the  place 
for  the  king ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  general  Fairfiix  by  storm  in  1646. 

DATES.  Dates  were  first  affixed  to  grants  and  assignments  18  Edw.  I.,  1290.  Beforo 
this  time  it  was  usual  at  least  to  pass  lands  without  dating  the  deed  of  conveyance. — 
Lewis.  Numerous  instruments  of  assignment  enrolled  among  our  early  records 
establish  this  &ct  The  date  is  determined  by  the  names  of  the  parties,  particularly 
that  of  the  grantor :  the  possession  of  land  was  proof  of  the  title  to  it. — Hardie. 

DAUPHIN.  The  title  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  province 
of  Dauphin^,  which  was  ceded  by  its  last  prince  Humbert  U.  to  Philip  of  Yalois,  on 
the  condition  that  the  heirs  to  the  French  throne  should  bear  the  arms  and  name  of 
the  province,  A.D.  1343. — Prieatiey.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  1343,  which  gave  the  full  sovereignty  of  Dauphin^  to  our  kings,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  should  bear  the  title  of  dauphin.  So  far  from  it,  the 
first  dauphin  named  in  that  treaty  was  Philip,  second  son  of  Philip  of  Yalois. — 
MenauU.  The  late  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis-Philippe,  was  not  called 
the  dauphin. 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT.  Discovered  by  the  renowned  Engliish  navigator,  John  Davis,  whose 
name  it  bears,  on  his  voyage  to  find  a  North-west  passage,  in  1585.  Davis  made  two 
more  voyages  for  the  same  purpose,  and  afterwards  performed  five  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  the  last  he  was  killed  by  Japanese  pirates,  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  the 
coast  of  Malacca,  Dec  27, 1605. 

DAY.  Day  began  at  sunrise  among  most  of  the  northern  nations,  and  at  sunset 
among  the  Athenians  and  Jews.  Among  the  Romans  day  commenced  at  midnight, 
as  it  now  does  among  us.  The  Italians  in  most  places,  at  the  present  time,  reckon 
the  day  from  sun-set  to  stm-set,  making  their  clocks  strike  twenty-four  hours  round, 
instead  of  dividing  the  day,  as  is  done  in  all  other  countries,  into  equal  portions  of 
twelve  hours.  This  mode  is  but  partially  used  in  the  larger  towns  of  Italy,  most 
public  clocks  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Milan,  being  set  to  the  hour  designated  on 
French  or  English  clocks.  The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts  of  two 
hours  each.  Our  civil  day  is  distinguished  firom  the  astronomical  day,  which  begins 
at  noon,  and  is  the  mode  of  reckoning  used  in  the  Nautical  Almanack.  At  Rome, 
day  and  night  were  first  divided  in  time  by  means  of  water-clocks,  the  invention  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  158  B.c. —  Vossitu  de  Scien.  McUh. 

DEACON.  An  order  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  insti- 
tution of  seven  deacons  by  the  Apostles,  which  number  was  retained  a  long  period 
in  many  churches,  about  a.d.  51.  See  Acts,  chap,  vi  The  original  deacons  were 
Philip,  Stephen,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenos,  and  Nicolas.  The  qualifications 
of  a  deacon  are  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  Ist  Timothy,  iiL  8 — 13. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
made  by  Pedro  de  Ponce,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Spain,  about  a.d.  1570.  Bonet, 
who  was  also  a  monk,  published  a  system  at  Madrid  in  1620.  Dr.  Wallis  published 
a  work  in  England  on  the  subject  in  1650.  The  first  regular  academy  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  these  countries  was  opened  in  Edinburgh  in  1773.  In  our  own 
times  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e,  and  Abb6  Sicard  of  Paris ;  the  rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  and 
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Mr.  Baker  of  London ;  Mr.  Braidwood,  of  Edinburgh ;  and  surgeon  Orpen,  of  Dublin^ 
have  laboured  with  much  success  in  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
An  asylum  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  was  opened  in  London  through  the 
humane  exertions  of  Mr.  Townsend,  in  1792.  The  asylum  at  Claremont,  Dublin, 
was  opened  in  1816.    See  Dumb. 

DEAN,  FOREST  of.  Anciently  it  was  shaded  with  woods  quite  through,  and  was  of 
immense  extent ;  and  in  the  last  century,  though  much  curtailed,  it  was  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  ten  in  bi^adth.  It  wgus  &mous  for  its  oaks,  of  which  most  of  our 
former  ships  of  war  were  made.  The  memorable  riots  in  this  district,  when  more 
than  3000  persons  assembled  in  the  forest,  and  demolished  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of 
wall  and  fence,  throwing  open  10,000  acres  of  plantation,  Jime  8, 1831. 

DEATH,  PUNISHMENT  of.  Death  by  drowning  in  a  quagmire  was  a  punishment 
among  the  Britons  before  450  B.c. — Stowe.  The  most  eulogised  heroes  of  antiquity 
inflicted  death  by  crucifixion,  and  even  women  suffered  on  the  cross,  the  victims 
sometimes  living  in  the  most  excruciating  torture  many  days.  A  most  horrifying 
instance  of  death  by  torture  occurs  in  the  fate  of  Mithridates,  an  assassin  of  Xerxes. 
See  a  note  to  the  article  Persia ;  see  also  RavaiUtio ;  BoUing  to  Death ;  Bwrning  to 
Deatkf  &c.  Maurice,  the  son  of  a  nobleznan,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for 
piracy,  the  first  execution  in  that  manner  in  England,  25  Hen.  III.,  1241.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  abolished  in  a  great  number  of  cases  by  Mr.  Peel's  acts, 
4  to  10  G^o.  IV.,  1824-9.  Act  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  other 
cases,  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  1832.  Act  of  sajne  session  to  continue  the  punishment  of 
death  in  cases  of  foigery,  excepting  the  forging  of  wills  and  powers-of-attomey  to 
transfer  stock,  Aug.  16,  1832.  Act  abolishing  the  punishment  oi  death  in  all  cases  of 
forgery,  1  Vict.,  July  17,  1837. 

DEATHS^  PARISH  REGISTERS  of.  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and  abbeys,  was 
the  insti tutor  of  parish  registers  of  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  a.d.  1536 ;  but  they 
were  more  formally  compiled  in  1593,  after  the  great  plague  of  that  year.  A  tax  was 
levied  on  deaths  and  births  in  England,  23  Geo.  IIL,  1783. 

DEBTORS.  See  BamkrwpU  and  TnsolveiUs,  Debtors  have  been  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment in  almost  all  countries  and  times ;  and  until  the  passing  of  the  later  bankrupt 
laws  and  insolvent  acts,  the  prisons  of  these  countries  were  crowded  with  debtors  to 
an  extent  that  is  now  scarcely  credible.  It  appeared  by  parliamentary  returns,  that 
in  the  eighteen  months  subsequent  to  the  panic  of  December,  1825,  as  many  as 
101,000  writs  for  debt  were  issued  from  the  courts  in  England.  In  the  year  ending 
5th  Jan.,  1830,  there  were  7114  persons  sent  to  the  several  prisons  of  London; 
and  on  that  day,  1547  of  the  number  were  yet  confined.  On  the  1st  Jan.,  1840,  the 
number  of  prisoners  for  debt  in  England  and  Wales  was  1732 ;  in  Ireland  the  number 
was  under  1000 ;  and  in  Scotland  under  100.  The  operation  of  statutes  of  relief 
and  other  causes  have  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  imprisoned  debtors  at  the 
present  time. 

DECEMBER.  In  the  year  of  Romulus  this  was  the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  called  so 
from  decern,  ten,  the  Romans  commencing  their  year  in  March.  Nuxna  iatroduced 
January  and  February  before  this  latter  month,  in  713  B.O.,  and  from  thenceforward 
December  became  the  twelfth  of  the  year.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus  December 
was  called,  bv  way  of  flattery,  Amazonius,  in  honour  of  a  courtezan  whom  that  prince 
passionately  loved,  and  had  got  painted  like  an  Amazon ;  but  it  only  kept  the  name 
during  that  emperor's  life  between  A.D.  181  and  192.  The  English  commenced  their 
year  on  the  25th  December,  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  See  article 
lear. 

DECEMVIRL  Ten  mo^^rates,  who  were  chosen  annually  at  Rome  to  govern  the 
commonwealth  instead  of  consuls ;  first  instituted  450  B.c. — Livy.  The  decemviral 
power  became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny,  and  the  attempt  of  Appius 
Claudius  to  defile  Virginia^  and  the  office  was  abolished,  the  people  demanding  &om 
the  senate  to  bum  the  decemviri  alive.  Consuls  were  again  appointed^  and  tran- 
quillity restored.    See  Virginia. 

DECENNALIA.  Festivals  celebrated  by  the  Roman  emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their 
reign,  with  sacrifices,  games,  and  largesses,  instituted  by  Augustus,  17  B.c. — Livy. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  continued  after  the  reigns  of  the  Caesars.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  them  firom  that  time. 
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DE  COUKCTS  PRIVILEGE.  The  privilege  of  standing  covered  before  the  king, 
granted  by  king  John,  to  John  de  Courcj,  baron  of  Kinaale,  and  his  successors,  in 
1203.  Sir  John  de  Courcy  was  the  first  nobleman  created  by  an  English  sovereign, 
27  Henry  IL,  1181 ;  and  was  entrusted  with  the  government  ox  Ireland,  in  1185.  The 
privilege  accorded  to  this  family  has  been  exercised  in  most  reigns,  and  was  allowed 
to  the  baron  Kinsale,  by  WilL  IIL,  Qeo.  UL,  and  by  Qeo.  lY.,  at  his  court  held  in 
Dublin,  in  Aug.  1821. 

DECRETALS.  The  decretals  formed  the  second  part  of  the  canon  law,  or  collection  of 
the  pope's  edicts  and  decrees.  The  first  of  these  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
by  the  learned,  ie  a  letter  of  Syricius  to  Himerua,  the  bishop  of  Spain,  written  in  the 
first  year  of  hiis  pontificate,  a.d.  385. — HomL 

DEDICATIONS.  The  dedication  of  books  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Maecenas, 
17  B.C.,  and  the  custom  has  been  practised  ever  since  by  authors  to  solicit  patronage, 
or  testify  respect.  Maecenas  was  the  friend  and  privy  counsellor  of  Augustus  Cosar, 
and  he  was  so  famous  a  patron  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,  that  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  style  every  minister  of  a  sovereign  prince,  imitating  his  example,  the 
Meecenas  of  the  age  or  country  in  which  he  lived. — VaUrim  Palerculvi*^  HisL  Rom, 

DEDICATION  of  CHURCHE&  Of  the  dedication  of  churches,  we  meet  in  the 
Scriptures,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  with  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and 
of  altars.  It  was  also  used  in  heathen  worship.  The  Christians,  finding  themselves 
at  liberty  under  Constantino,  built  new  churches,  and  dedicated  them  with  great 
solemnity,  in  a.d.  381  et  teq. 

DEEDS.  They  were  formerly  written  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages :  the  earliest 
known  instance  of  the  English  tongue  having  boen  used  in  deeds,  is  that  of  the 
indenture  between  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Whitby,  and  Robert,  the  son  of  John 
Bustard,  dated  at  York,  in  the  year  1343.  The  English  tongue  was  ordered  to  be 
used  in  all  law  pleadings  in  1864.     Ordered  to  be  used  in  idl  law  suits  in  May,  1731. 

DEFENDER  of  the  FAITH.  Fidei  Defenaor.  A  title  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on 
Heniy  YIIL  of  England.  The  king  wrote  a  tract  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
then  accounted  Domicilium  fidei  CcUholica,  and  against  Luther,  who  had  just  begun 
the  Reformation  in  Germany,  upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  a  title  still  retained  by  the  monarchs  of  Qreat  Britain ;  the  bull  conferring 
it  bears  date  Oct.  9, 1521. 

DEFENDERS.  A  faction  in  Ireland,  which  arose  out  of  a  private  quarrel  between  two 
residents  of  Market-hill,  July  4, 1784.  Each  was  soon  aided  by  a  large  body  of  friends, 
and  many  battles  ensued.  On  Whitsun-Monday,  1785,  an  armed  assemblage  of  one  of 
the  parties  (700  men),  called  the  Nappagh  Pleet,  prepared  to  encounter  the  Baton 
FUetf  but  the  engagement  was  prevented.  ^^^7  subsequently  became  religious 
parties.  Catholic  and  Presbyterian,  distinguished  as  befendo's  and  Peep-o* -day-boys :  the 
utter  were  so  named  because  they  usually  visited  the  dwellings  of  the  Defenders  at 
daybreak  in  search  of  arms. — Sir  Richard  Mu^woe, 

DEGREES.  The  first  attempt  to  determine  the  length  of  a  degree  is  recorded  as  having 
been  made  by  Eratosthenes,  about  250  B.O. — Snellivs.  The  first  degree  of  longitude 
was  fixed  by  Hipparchus  of  Nice  (by  whom  the  latitude  was  determined  also),  at  Ferro, 
one  of  the  Canary  islands,  whose  most  western  point  was  made  the  first  general  meii- 
dian,  162  B.a  Several  nations  have  fixed  their  meridian  from  places  connected  with 
their  own  territories ;  and  thus  the  English  compute  their  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.    See  ZaUtude,  LongUwicy  a/nd  the  varvorue  Collegiate  degrees, 

DEISM.  This  denomination  was  first  assumed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
W  some  gentlemen  of  France  and  Italy,  in  order  thus  to  disguise  their  opposition  to 
Cnristianity  by  a  more  honourable  appellation  than  that  of  Atheism. —  Viro^s  Instruc- 
tion CkrSUennef  1563^  Deism  is  a  rejection  of  all  manner  of  revelation :  its  followers 
go  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  beUeving  that  there  is  a  Qod,  a  providence,  vice  and 
virtue,  and  an  after-state  of  punishments  and  rewards:  it  is  sometimes  called  firee- 
thinking.  The  first  deistical  writer  of  any  note  in  England,  was  Herbert,  baron  of 
Cherbury,  in  1624.  The  most  distinguished  deists  were  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Moigan,  lord 
Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Holcroft,  and  Godwin. 

DELEGATES,  COURT  op.  Once  the  highest  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  courts  in  England. 
Appeals  to  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  causes  having  been  forbidden  (see  Aj^eals),  those 
causes  were  for  the  future  to  be  heard  in  this  coiui,  by  statute  24  Henry  YIII.,  1532 ; 
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and  soon  afterwards  the  pope's  authority  was  superseded  altogether  in  England. — 
Stowc  This  court  was  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  it  appeals  now  lie  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  fixed  by  statute  8  and  4  WilL  IV.,  Aug.  14, 1838. 
Bee  Arched  Court,  &c. 

DELFT.  This  town  was  foimded  by  Godfrey  le  Bossu,  and  is  famous  for  the  earthen- 
ware or  counterfeit  porcelain,  which  is  known  by  its  name,  and  which  was  first 
manufactured  here  in  a.d.  1310.  But  the  sale  of  Dutch  delft  greatly  declined  after 
the  introduction  of  potteries  on  a  large  scale  into  Germany  and  England.  Delft  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  councils  and  preparations  of  the  Dutch  patriots  in  their 
struggles  against  Spain.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  renowned  Grotius. 

DELHI.  The  once  great  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  it  is  now  in  decay,  but  contained 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  in  1700.  In  1738,  when  Nadir  Shah  invaded  Hindoostan,  he 
entered  Delhi,  and  dreadful  massacres  and  &mine  followed:  100,000  of  the  inhabitants 
perished  by  the  sword ;  and  plunder  to  the  amount  of  62,000,0002.  sterling  was  said 
to  have  been  collected.  The  same  calamities  were  endured  in  1761,  on  the  invasion 
of  Abdalla,  king  of  Candahar.  In  1803,  the  Mahrattas,  aided  by  the  French,  got 
possession  of  this  place ;  but  they  were  afterwards  defeated  by  general  Lake,  and  tiie 
aged  Shah  Aulum,  emperor  of  Hindoostan,  was  restored  to  his  throne. 

''DELICATE  INVESTIGATION,"  The.  The  memorable  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  of  England,  as  consort  of  Geo.  IV., 
was  commenced  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  under  a  warrant  of  inquiry, 
dated  May  29,  1806.  The  members  were  lord  Grenville,  lord  Erskine,  earl  Spencer, 
and  lord  EUenborough.  The  inquirv,  of  which  the  countess  of  Jersey,  sir  J.  and  lady 
Douglas,  and  other  persons  of  rank  were  the  promoters,  and  in  which  they  con- 
spicuously figured,  lasted  until  the  following  year,  and  led  to  the  publication  called 
"  The  Book,"  which  was  afterwards  suppressed.    See  Queen. 

DELPHIC  ORACLES.  Delphi  is  celebrated  for  its  oracles  delivered  by  Pythia,  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  built,  some  say,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
1263  B.C.  The  priestess  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as  came  to  consult 
the  oracle,  and  was  supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  the 
PisiBtratidee,  548  B.a  A  new  temple  was  raised  by  the  Alcmseonida),  and  was  so  rich 
in  donations  that  at  one  time  it  was  plimdered  by  the  people  of  Phocis  of  20,000 
talents  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  Nero  carried  from  it  500  costly  statues.  The  first 
Delphic,  or  sacred  war,  concerning  the  temple  was  449  B.c.  The  second  sacred  war 
was  commenced  on  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phocians,  356  b.c. — Du  Fremofy. 

DELPHIN  CLASSICS.  A  collection  of  the  Latin  authors  originally  made  for  the  use 
of  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  Their  publication  commenced  with  the  due  de 
Montauaier,  the  young  prince's  governor,  who  proposed  the  plan  to  Huet,  bishop  of 
Avranches,  the  dauphin's  preceptor ;  and  he,  with  other  learned  persons,  including 
madam e  Dacier,*  edited  this  edition  of  all  the  Latin  classics  with  the  exception  of 
Lucan.  Each  author  is  illustrated  by  valuable  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  witti. 
an  index  containing  every  word  in  the  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  concordance 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  number  of  volumes  published  was  sixty,  all  printed  between 
1674  and  1691 ;  Ausonius,  only,  in  1750.  A  new  edition  of  the  Delphin  Classics,  with 
additional  notes,  &c,  was  published  by  Mr.  Valpy,  of  London. — Butler. 

DELUGE,  THE  GENERAL.  The  deluge  was  threatened  in  the  year  of  the  world  1636; 
and  it  began  Dec.  7, 1656,  and  continued  377  days.  The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat, 
May  6,  1667 ;  and  Noah  left  the  ark,  Dec  18  following.  The  year  corresponds  with 
that  of  2348  B.c. — Blair.  The  following  are  the  epochs  of  the  deluge  according  to  the 
table  of  Dr.  Hales. 

Petaviua  .  b.c.  2829 
Strauchulfl  .  .  2293 
Hebrew  .  .  2288 
Vulgar  Jewish   .  2104 

Some  of  the  states  of  Europe  were  alarmed,  we  are  told,  by  the  prediction  (!)  that 
another  general  deluge  would  occur,  and  arks  were  everywhere  built  to  guard  against 
the  calamity;  but  the  season  happened  to  be  a  fine  and  dry  one,  a.d.  1524. 

•  ThiB  beautiftil  and  gifted  woman,  for  Madame  Dacier  was  equally  celebrated  for  her  beautv  and 
learning,  translated  CaUhnaehtu  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  She  also  translated  ^iMKriwn,  Sappho,  PtavtuSf 
Terence,  and  Homer.  Madame  Dacier,  as  mentioned  above,  was  one  of  the  editors  uf  the  Delphin  Classics ; 
and,  it  is  believed,  the  translator  of  Ausonnu,  although  this  last  work  was  not  published  until  many  yean 
after  her  death. 


Septuagint .  b.c.  8346 

Persian 

B.C.  8103 

Jackson  .       .    .  8170 

Hindoo  . 

.    .  8102 

Hales  .       .       .  8166 

Samaritan  . 

.  2998 

JosephuB        .    .  8146 

Howard  . 

.    .  2698 

Playikir  .  B.G.  2862 
Usher  .  .  .  2848 
English  Bible  .  2348 
Marsham    .        .  2844 
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DELUGE  OF  DEUCALION.  The  &buloii8  one  is  placed  1503  B.a  according  to 
JSusebiua.  This  flood  has  been  often  confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the  general 
flood ;  but  it  was  845  years  posterior  to  that  event,  and  was  merely  a  local  inunda- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Pineus,  whose  course  was  stopped  by 
an  earthquake  between  the  mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa.  Deucalion,  who  then  reigned 
in  Thessaly,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  and  some  of  their  subjects^  saved  themselves  by 
climbing  up  mount  Parnassus. 

DELUGE  OF  OGYGES.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  was  a  deluge  which  so  inimdated  the 
territories  of  Attica  that  they  lay  waste  for  near  200  years ;  it  occurred  before  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  about  1764  RO. — Blair.  Bufibn  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Grecian  deluges  were  the  same,  and  arose  from  the  Atlantic  and  Bosphorus  bursting 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mediterranean. 

DEMERARA  Ain>  ESSEQUIBO.  These  colonies,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  were  taken  by 
the  British  under  major-general  Whyte,  April  22,  1796,  but  were  restored  at  the  peace 
of  1802.  Demerara  and  Essequibo  again  surrendered  to  the  British  imder  general 
Grinfleld  and  commodore  Hood,  Sept  20, 1803.     They  are  now  fixed  English  colonies. 

DENARIUS.  The  chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans  (from  denos  arit),  weighing  the 
seventh  part  of  a  Roman  ounce,  and  value  B6venpence-three-&rthings  sterling,  first 
coined  about  269  B.O.,  when  it  exchanged  for  ten  asses  (see  article  At).  In  216  &o.  it 
exchanged  for  sixteen  asses.  A  pound  weight  of  silver  was  coined  into  100  denarii. 
— Dighy.  A  pound  weight  of  gold  was  coined  into  twenty  denarii  aurei,  in  206  B.a  ; 
and  in  Nero's  time  into  forty-five  denarii  aureL — Lempriere, 

DENMARK.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  were  the  Cimbri  and  the 
Teutones,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Jutes  or  Gk>ths.  The  Teutones  settled  in 
Germany  and  Ghiul;  the  Cimbrians  invaded  Italy,  where  they  were  defeated  by 
Harius.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland  obtains  its  name  from  the  Jutes ;  and  the  genend 
name  of  Denmark  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Dan,  the  founder  of  the  Danish 
monarchy,  and  morit,  a  German  word  signifying  country,  t.  e.  Dan-mark,  the  country 
of  Dan. 


Beign  of  Bciold,  first  king  .        .       .  B.C.      00 
The  Danish  chronicles  mention  18  kings 

to  the  time  of  Ragnor  Lodbrog  .       a.d.    760 
[Ragnor  is  killed  in  an  attempt  to  invade 
England,  and  for  more  than  200  years 
firom  this  time  the  Danes  were  a  terror 
to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  often 
landing  on  our  own  shores,  and  at  length 
conquering  all  England.   See  Danes!] 
Reign  of  Canute  the  Great         .        .        .1014 
Reign  of  Waldemar  the  Great  .    .  1157 

Waidemar  II.,  with  a  fleet  of  1000  sail, 
makes  immense  conquests      .       .       .  1223 

Gotiiland  conquered 1S47 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  united 

into  one  kingdom 1807 

Revolt  of  the  Swedes 1414 

The  nations  re-united        ....  1439 
Copenhagen  made  the  capital  .    .  1440 

Aooession  of  Christian  I.,  ftom  whom  the 

present  royal  family  sprrings .        .        .  1448 
Christian  II.  Is  deposed,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Sweden  acknowledged .        .    .  1623 
Lutheranism   established    by   ChristiaQ 

III 1636 

Danish  East  India  Company  established 

by  Christian  IV 1612 

Christian  IV.  chosen  bMd  of  the  Protest- 
ant league   1029 

Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden  invades  Den- 
mark, besieges  Copenhagen,  and  makes 

large  conquests 1658 

The  crown  made  hereditary  and  absolute  1660 
Frederick  IV.  takes  Holsteln,  Sleswick, 
(Schleswig)  Tonningen,  and  Stralsund ; 
reduces  Weismar,  and  drives  the  Swedes 
out  of  Norway     ....    1716  el  $eq. 
Copenhagen  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
consumes  1650  houses,  5  churches,  the 
university,  and  4  colleges       .       .        .  1728 
The  peaeeAil  reign  of  Christian  VI.,  who 
promotes  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  1730 


Christian  VII.,  In  a  fit  of  Jealousy,  sudden- 
ly confines  his  queen,  Caroline-Matilda, 
sister  of  George  III.,  who  is  afterwards 
banished.    See  Zell    .  Jan.  18,  177S 

The  ooimts  Struensee  and  Brandt  are 
seized  at  the  same  time,  on  the  charge 
of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
queen;  and  the  former  confessing  to 
avoid  the  torture,  both  are  beheaded 
for  high  treason      .        .  April  28,  1772 

The  queen,  Caroline  Matilda,  dies  at 
Zell May  10,  IHS 

Christian  VII.  becomes  deranged,  and 
prince  Frederick  is  appointed  regent    .  1784 

One-fourth  of  Copenhagen  is  destroyed  by 
firo June  9,  1796 

Admirals  Nelson  and  Parker  bombard  Co- 
penhagen, and  engage  the  Danish  fleet, 
taking  or  destroying  18  ships  of  the  line, 
of  whose  crews  1800  are  killed.  The 
Confederacy  of  the  North  (see  Armed 
Neutrality)  is  thus  dissolved,      April  2,  1801 

Admiral  Gambler  and  lord  Cathcart  bom- 
bard Copenhagen,  and  seize  the  Danish 
fleet  of  18  ships  of  the  line,  16  frigates, 
and  37  brigs,  &c.     .  .    Sept.  7,  1807 

Pomerania  and  Rugen  are  annexed  to 
Denmark,  in  exchange  for  Norway        .  1814 

Commercial  treaty  with  England         .    .  1824 

Frederick  bestows  a  new  constittttion  on 
his  kingdom 1881 

Declaration  of  the  king  in  relation  to  the 
succession,  and  to  the  right  of  the  crown 
(it  having  been  questioned)  to  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig,  Holsteln,  &c.         July  11,  1846 

Death  of  Christian  VIII.,  and  accession  of 
Frederick  VII.   .  Jan.  20,  1848 

The  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holsteln 
revolt  Arom  the  crown  March  25,  1849 

Victory  of  the  Danes  over  the  Holstelnera 
and  Germans  April  10,  1818 

The  Prussians  drive  the  Danes  from  their 
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entrenched  position  in  Eokerford,  and 
take  SchleAwig,  &c.         .       .  April  23,  1849 

Blockade  of  Scbleswig  and  Holatein  by 
the  Danea    ....      April  29,  1849 

Defeat  of  the  Germans  by  the  Danes  at 
Duppeln May  28,  1840 

Attack  by  the  Prussian  and  Hanoverian 
forces,  under  general  Wrangel,  on  the 
Danes  at  Duppeln  .  .     June  S,  1849 

Armistice  between  the  Danes  and  Prus- 
sians signed  at  Malmo  Aug.  26.  1849 

Peace  with  Prussia  (which  had  assisted 
the  duchies)     ....     July  8,  18EM) 


Integrity  of  Denmark  guaranteed  by 
England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
signed July  4,  1860 

Battle  of  Idstedt,  and  defeat  of  the  Hol- 
steinere  by  the  Danes  July  26,  ISSO 

Protocol  signed  in  London  by  the  ministers 
of  all  the  great  powers   .        .  Aug.  28,  18G0 

Bombardment  of  Friederichatadt  by  the 
Holsteiners,  and  the  town  Umost  de- 
stroyed, from  Sept.  29.  to  .        .  Oct.  6.  1860 

The  Holsteiners  were,  nowever,  defeated 
in  their  attempt  to  take  the  town  by 
storm Oet.6,  1880 


KINOS  OF  DENMARK. 


the  modem 
the  best  au- 


813. 
860. 
864. 
883. 
936. 
986. 

1014. 

1066. 

1042. 
1047. 
1073. 
1077. 
1080. 
1086. 
1096. 
1103. 
1106. 
1136. 
1137. 
1147. 
1147. 
1167. 
1182. 
1202. 
1241. 
1260. 


1262. 
1269. 
1286. 
1320. 
1334. 
1840. 
1376. 
1376. 
1387. 


1397. 
1412. 
1488. 


[The  Danish  Ohroitielet  mention  95  kings 
to  the  reign,  of   Harald;  but  the  ae- 
connts  diflrer  much  from 
histories  of  Denmaik  by 
thors.] 

Harald,  or  Harold. 

End. 

Eric  II.,  or  the  Child. 

Gormo,  the  Old ;  reigned  58  years. 

Harald  II.,  snmamed  Blue-tooth. 

Suenon.  or  Sweyn,  sumamed  the  Forked- 
beard. 

Canute  II.  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark 
and  England. 

Canute  III.,  his  son,  the  Hardicanute  of 
England. 

Magnus,  sumamed  the  Good,  of  Norway. 

Suenon,  or  Sweyn  II. 

i Interregnum.] 
larald,  called  the  Simple. 
Canute  IV. 

Glaus  IV.,  the  Hungry. 
Eric  III.,  styled  the  Good. 
[Interregnum.] 
Nicholas  I. ;  killed  at  Sleswlck. 


Eric  IV.,  sumamed  Harefoot. 
Eric  v.,  the  Lamb. 

i Suenon,    or    Sweyn   III.;    beheaded. 
Canute  V.,  until  1164. 
'aidemar,  styled  the  Great 
Canute  VI.,  sumamed  the  IMoos. 
Waldemar  II.,  the  Victorious. 
Eric  VI. 
AIk'.I;    assassinated   his   elder  brother 

Eric;  killed  in  an  expedition  against 

the  Prisons. 
Christopher  I. :  poisoned. 
Eric  VII. 
Eric  VIII. 
Christopher  II. 
[Interregnum  of  7  years.] 
Waldemar  III. 
[Interregnum.] 
Glaus  V. 
Margaret:  styled  the  "  Semlramis  of  the 

North,''  queen  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 

Denmark. 
Margaret  and  Eric  IX.  (Eric  XIII.  of 

Sweden)  jolntty. 
Eric  IX.  reigns  alone;  obliged  to  resign 

both  crowns. 
[Interregnum.] 


1440.  Christopher  III.,  king  of  Sweden. 

1448.  Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg;  elected 
king  of  Scandinavia,  which  compre- 
hended Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1481.  John ;  also  succeeded  by  his  soa. 

1618.  Christian  II.,  called  the  Cmel,  and  the 
*'  Nero  of  the  North ; "  among  other 
enormous  crimes  he  caused  all  the 
Swedish  nobility  to  be  massacred : 
dethroned  for  his  tyranny  in  1523; 
died  in  a  dungeon  in  1669. 

[In  this  reign,  Sweden  snooeeded  in  sepa- 
rating itself  from  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark.] 


1623. 
1684. 


1669. 
1688. 
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1670. 
1699. 


1730. 
1746. 


1766. 


1784. 


1808. 

1839. 
1848. 


Frederick  I.,  dnke  of  Holstein,  uncle  to 
Christian  II. ;  a  liberal  raler. 

Christian  III.,  son  of  Frederick;  esta- 
blished the  Lutheran  religion;  es- 
teemed the  "  Father  of  his  People." 

Frederick  II.,  son  of  Christian  III. 

Christian  IV.,  son  of  the  last  king; 
chosen  head  of  the  Protestant  league 
against  the  emperor. 

Frederick  III. ;  changed  the  constitution 
from  an  ele^ye  to  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy vested  in  his  own  family. 

Christian  V.,  son  of  Frederick  III.;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son. 

Frederick  IV.;  leagued  with  the  caar 
Peter  and  the  king  of  Poland  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Christian  VI.,  his  son. 

Frederick  V.,  bis  son;  married  the  prin- 
cess Louisa  of  England,  daughter  of 
George  II. 

Christian  VII.,  son  of  the  preceding; 
married  Caroline-Matilda,  sister  of 
George  III.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he 
banished  his  queen  to  Zell  (where  she 
died  in  1776),  and  put  to  death  his 
ministen  Brandt  and  Straensee. 

Eegency.  The  crown  prince  Frederick 
declared  regent,  in  consequence  of  the 
mental  derangement  of  his  father. 

Frederick  VI.,  previously  regent,  now 
king. 

Christian  VIII.,  son  of  the  preceding. 

Frederick  VII.,  son  of  Christian  VIII. 
bom  Oct.  6, 1808.    The  present  king  of 
Denmark. 


DENIS>  ST.  An  ancient  town  of  France,  ea.  miles  from  Paris  to  the  northward,  the  last 
stage  on  the  rood  from  England  to  that  capital, — famous  for  its  abbey  and  church, 
the  former  abolished  at  the  Revolution ;  the  latter  desecrated  at  the  same  epoch 
after  having  been  the  appointed  place  of  sepulture  of  the  French  kings,  from  its 
foundation  by  Dagobert,  in  613.  This  church  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  not  large, 
but  constructed  in  the  purest  taste.  On  the  12th  October,  1793,  the  republicans 
demolished  most  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  emptied  the  leaden  coffins  into  ^e  dung- 
hills, melting  the  lead  for  their  own  use.    By  a  decree  of  Buonaparte,  dated  Feb.  20, 
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1806,  the  church  (which  had  been  turned  meanwhile  into  a  cattle-market!)  was 
ordered  to  be  cleaned  out  and  redecorated  as  "  the  future  burial-place  of  the  Emperors 
of  France.**  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  some  more  restorations  were  effected, 
and  when  the  duke  de  Beny  and  Louis  XVIIL  died,  both  were  buried  ther&— thus 
reconsecrating  it,  for  a  time,  to  the  old  dynasty. 

DENNEWITZ,  BATTLE  or.  In  this  battle  a  remarkable  victory  was  obtained  by 
marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  (afterwards  Charles  XlV.,  king  of  Sweden), 
over  marshal  Ney,  prince  of  Moscow,  Sept  6,  1813.  The  loss  on  the  French  side 
exceeded  16,000  men,  and  several  eagles  :  and  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic,  on 
the  18th  of  October  following,  closed  the  series  of  reverses  experienced  by  his  arms  in 
the  memorable  and  disastrous  campaign  of  this  year. 

DEPTFORD.  The  hospital  here  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  called  the 
Trinity-hoose  of  Deptford  Strond ;  the  brethren  of  Trinity-house  hold  their  corporate 
rights  by  this  hospital.  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  at  Deptford  on  board  the  Pelican, 
the  ship  in  which  the  illustrious  Drake,  the  first  British  circumnavigator,  had  made 
his  voyage  round  the  globe,  April  4,  1581.  The  Deptford  Victualling-office  was 
burnt  Jan.  16, 1748-9 ;  the  store-house,  Sept.  2, 1758 ;  the  Red-house,  Feb.  26, 1761 ; 
and  the  King's-mill,  Dec  1, 1775. 

DERBY  STATE  TRIALS.  Brandreth,  Turner,  Ludlam  senior,  Ludlam  junior.  Weight- 
man,  and  others,  convicted,  at  this  memorable  commission,  of  high-treason,  Oct.  15, 
1817;  and  Brandreth,  Turner,  and  the  elder  Ludlam  executed,  Nov.  6  following. 
Twenty-three  were  tried,  and  twelve  not  tried. — Phillipe,  Twenty-one  prisoners 
were  indicted  at  Derby  for  the  murder  of  several  miners  in  the  Red-soil  mine ;  but 
were  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  the  mischief  was  not  wilful,  March  23, 1834. 

DERRT,  BISHOPRIC  of.  The  bishopric  of  Derry  was  first  planted  at  Ardfrath ;  from 
thence  it  was  translated  to  Maghera;  and,  in  1158,  was  transferred  to  Derry.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  1164,  becoming  ruinous,  was  rebuilt  by  a  colony  of  Londoners 
who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  James  L  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books,  by 
an  extent  returned  15th  James  I.,  at  250/.  sterling ;  but  it  has  been  one  of  the  richest 
sees  in  Ireland. — BecUaon.  The  see  of  Raphoe  has,  imder  the  Church  Temporalities' 
act,  (3  and  4  WilL  IV.  cap.  37,  passed  Aug.  14, 1833,)  been  added  to  the  diocese  of 
Deny.    See  Bishope,    See  Londonderry. 

DESPARiyS  CONSPIRACY.  Colonel  Edward  Marcus  Despard,  a  native  of  the  Queen's 
County,  in  Ireland,  and  six  others,  were  executed  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Their  plan  was,  to  lay  restraint  upon  the  king's  person  on  the  day  of  Los 
meeting  parliament,  Jan.  16,  1803,  and  to  destroy  him,  and  overturn  the  government: 
a  special  commission  was  issued  on  Feb.  7,  and  they  all  suffered  death,  Feb.  21, 1803. 

DETTINGEN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian  army, 
commanded  by  king  George  II,  of  England,  in  person,  and  the  earl  of  Stair,  on  one 
side,  and  the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  duke  de  Grammont,  on  the 
other ;  the  first  52,000,  and  the  latter  60,000  strong.  The  French  passed  a  defile  which 
they  should  have  been  contented  to  guard ;  and  the  duke  de  Grammont,  heading  the 
French  cavalry,  charged  the  British  foot  with  great  fuiy,  but  was  received  with  such 
intrepidity  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  repass  the  Mayne,  and  was 
defeated,  losing  5000  men,  June  16, 1743. 

"  DEVIL  AND  DR  FAUSTUS."  Faustus,  one  of  the  earliest  printers,  bad  the  policy  to 
conceal  his  art,  and  to  this  policy  we  are  indebted  for  the  tiudition  of  "  The  Devil  and 
Dr.  Faustus."  Faustus  associated  with  John  of  Guttemberg ;  their  types  were  cut  in 
wood,  and  fixed,  not  moveable  as  at  present  Having  printed  off  numbers  of  copies  of 
the  bible,  to  imitate  those  which  were  commonly  sold  in  MS.,  he  undertook  the  sale 
of  them  at  Paris,  where  printing  was  then  unknown.  As  he  sold  his  copies  for  sixty 
crowns,  while  the  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  he  created  universal  astonishment; 
but  when  he  produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  lowered  the  price  to 
thirty  crovnis,  all  Paris  was  agitated.  The  uniformity  of  the  copies  increased  the 
wonder ;  informations  were  given  to  the  police  against  him  as  a  magician,  and  his 
lodgings  being  searched,  and  a  great  nimiber  of  copies  being  found,  they  were  seized. 
The  red  ink  with  which  they  were  embellished  was  supposed  to  be  his  blood,  and  it 
was  seriously  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil ;  and  if  he  had  not  fled, 
he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  whom  superstitious  judges  condemned  in  those 
days  for  witchcraft,  a.d.  1460. — N<mv.  Diet, 
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DEVONPORT.    See  Plymouth, 

DEVONSHIRE'S,  DUKE  of,  aio)  MR.  PITT'S  ADMINISTRATION.  WiUiam,  duke  of 
Devonsbire,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  hon.  Henry  Bilson  Legge,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  earl  Qranville,  lord  president ;  earl  Gk>wer,  privy  seal ;  earl  of  Holder- 
nesse  and  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  Minister,  secretaries  of  state ;  Rt. 
hon.  Qeorge  Grenville,  earl  of  Halifax,  dukes  of  Rutland  and  Grafton,  earl  of 
Rochford,  viscount  Barrington,  &c.  The  great  seal  in  commission,  Nov.  1766.  The 
ministry  was  dissolved,  June  following,  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  came  into  power. 
This  administration  is  now  usually  caUed  lord  Chatham's  first  administration. 

DIADEM.  The  band  or  fillet  worn  by  the  ancients  instead  of  the  crown,  and  whicb 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods.  At  first,  this  fillet  was  made  of  silk  or  wool,  and  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  was  tied  roimd  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  two  ends 
being  Knotted  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  Aurelian  was  the  first  Roman  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem,  a.d.  272. — Tillemont, 

DIALS.  Invented  by  Anaximander,  550  B.C. — Pliny.  The  first  dial  of  the  sim  seen  at 
Rome  was  placed  on  the  temple  of  Quirinus  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  when  time 
was  divided  into  hours,  293  b.o. — Blair.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors  almost  every 
palace  and  public  building  had  a  sun-diaL  They  were  first  set  up  in  churches  in 
A.D.  618. — Zenglet. 

DIAMONDS.  They  were  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East,  where  the  mine  of 
Sumbulpour  was  the  first  known ;  and  where  the  mines  of  Qolconda  were  discovered 
in  1534.  This  district  may  be  termed  the  realm  of  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Brazil 
were  discovered  in  1728.  From  these  last  a  diamond,  weighing  1680  carats,  or 
fourteen  ounces,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  was  valued  by  M.  Romeo 
de  risle  at  the  extravagant  sum  of  224  millions ;  by  others  it  was  valued  at  fifty-six 
millions :  its  value  was  next  stated  to  be  three  millions  and  a  half ;  but  its  true 
value  (it  not  being  brilliant)  is  400,0002.  The  diamond  (see  next  article)  called  the 
**  mountain  of  Hght,"  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  the  most  superb  gem 
ever  seen ;  it  is  of  the  finest  water,  and  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and  has  been  valued 
at  three  millions  and  a  half.  The  great  diamond  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  weighs 
193  carats,  or  1  oz.  12  dwt.  4  gr.,  troy.  The  empress  Catharine  IL  offered  for  it 
104,1662.  13«.  id.,  besides  an  annuity  for  life,  to  the  owner,  of  1041Z.  ISs.  4d,  which 
was  refused ;  but  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Catharine's  favourite,  count  Orloff,  for  the 
first-mentioned  sum,  without  the  annuity,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the  empress 
on  her  birth-day,  1772;  it  is  now  in  the  sceptre  of  Russia.  The  Pitt  diamond 
weighed  136  carats,  and,  after  cutting,  106  carats;  it  was  sold  to  the  king  of  France 
for  125,000/.  in  1720.  The  Pigot  diamond  was  sold  for  9500  guineas,  May  10, 1802. 
Diamonds  were  found  in  the  Ural  mountains  in  1829. 

DIAMOND  OF  THE  EAST,  caUed  the  MOUNTAIN  of  LIGHT,  or  KOH-I-NOOR  This 
marvellous  and  matchless  treasure  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Golconda,  in  1550,  and 
was  brought  to  England  in  1850,  precisely  three  centuries  after,  the  forfeit  of  oriental 
faithlessness,  and  prize  of  British  valour.  It  was  secured  among  the  valuables  of  the 
Lahore  treasury,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  insurrection,  and  came  in  the 
steam-sloop  Medea,  which  reached  Portsmouth  in  July.  Its  original  weight  was 
nearly  800  carats,  but  it  was  reduced,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist,  Hortensio 
Boigese,  a  Venetian,  to  its  present  weight,  279.  A  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
shape  and  size,  by  conceiving  it  as  the  pointed  half  (rose-cut)  of  a  small  hen's  egg. 
The  value  is  scarcely  computable,  though  two  millions  sterling  have  been  mentioned 
as  a  justifiable  price,  if  calculated  by  the  scale  employed  in  the  trade. 

DIAMONDS,  INFLAMMABILITY  of.  Boetius  de  Boot  conjectured  that  the  diamond 
was  inflammable,  1609. — Hist,  of  Oenu.  It  was  discovered  that  when  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature,  it  gave  out  an  acrid  vapour,  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  dissipated, 
1673. — Boyle.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  concluded,  from  its  great  refracting  power,  that  it 
must  be  combustible,  1675. — Newton^s  Optics.  The  celebrated  Averani  demon- 
strated, by  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  it,  that  the  diamond  was  exhaled 
in  vapour,  and  entirely  disappeared,  while  other  precious  stones  merely  grew  softer, 
1695.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Guyton,  Davy,  and  others,  that,  although  diamonds 
are  the  hardest  of  all  known  bodies,  they  yet  contain  nothing  more  than  pure 
charcoal,  or  carbon. 

DIAMONDS,  NINE  of.  This  card  has  been  called  the  curse  of  Scotland,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  a  Scotch  member  of  parliament,  part  of  whose  family  anus  was  the  nine  of 
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diamonds,  haviiig  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  malt-taz  into  Scotland.  We  take 
this  story  from  Bwm's  AnnaU,  in  which,  only,  mention  is  made  of  it,  as  far  as  we 
have  found. 

DIANA,  TEMPLE  of,  at  EPHESUa  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  built  at 
the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic  States.  The  chief  architect  was  Ctesiphon ;  and 
Pliny  says  that  220  years  were  employed  in  completing  this  temple,  whose  riches 
were  immense.  It  was  425  feet  long,  225  broad,  and  was  supported  by  127  columns, 
(60  feet  high,  each  weighing  150  tons  of  Parian  marble)  furnished  by  so  many  kings. 
It  was  set  on  fire  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  nativity,  by  an  obscure  individual 
named  Eratoetratus,  who  coii&ssed  on  the  rack,  that  the  sole  motive  which  had 
prompted  him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  an  edifice  was  the  desire  of  transmitting  his 
name  to  future  ages,  356  B.c.  The  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  again  burnt  by  the  Goths, 
in  their  naval  invasion,  a.d.  256. — Univ,  ffitt. 

DICE.  The  invention  of  dice  is  ascribed  to  Palamedes,  of  Greece,  about  1224  B.C.  The 
keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  playing  at  dice,  made  that  god  one  of  the  number 
in  the  game ;  and  Hercules  having  been  tibe  winner,  became  entitled  to  the  fitvours  of 
Acca  Laurentia,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  in  whose  honour  the  Laurentalia  (which  aee) 
were  afterwards  instituted. — Plutarch,  This,  of  course,  is  poetical  The  game  of 
Tali  and  Tessera  among  the  Romans  was  played  with  dice.  The  use  of  dice  is  of 
very  early  date  in  this  country.  Stowe  mentions  two  entertainments  given  by  the 
city  of  lK)ndon,  at  which  dice  were  played.*  Act  to  regulate  the  license  of  msJcers, 
and  the  sale  of  dice,  9  Geo.  lY.,  1828. 

DICTATORS.  These  were  supreme  and  absolute  magistrates  of  Rome,  instituted  498 
B.O.,  when  Titus  Lartius  Flavus,  the  first  dictator,  was  appointed.  This  office,  respect- 
able and  illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  became  odious  by  the  perpetual 
usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Csraar ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman 
senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which  for  ever  forbade 
a  dictator  to  exist  in  Rome,  44  b.o. 

DICTIONARY.  A  standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  containing  about 
40,000  characters,  most  of  them  hieroglyphic,  or  rude  representations  somewhat  like 
our  signs  of  the  zodiac,  was  perfectea  by  Pa-out«he,  who  lived  about  1100  B.c. — 
Morrimn,  Cydopsedias  were  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
first  dictionary  of  celebrity,  perhaps  the  first,  is  by  Ambrose  Calepini,  a  Venetian 
friar,  in  Latin;  he  wrote  one  in  eight  languages,  about  a.d.  1500. — Niceron.  The 
Lexicon  ffqUagloUcn  was  published  by  Edmund  Castell,  in  1659.  Bayle's  Dictionary 
was  publii^ed  in  1696,  "the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  which  a  man  may  learn  to 
think." — Voltaire,  Chambers'  CydopsDdia,  the  first  dictionary  of  the  circle  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  &c.,  was  published  in  1728.  The  great  dictionarr  of  the  English 
language,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  truly  called  the  "  Leviathan  of  Literature," 
appeared  in  1755.  Francis  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  was  compiled 
in  1768 ;  and  frt>m  this  period  numerous  dictionaries  have  been  added  to  our  store  of 
literature. 

DIEPPE,  Franob.  This  town  was  bombarded  by  an  English  fleet,  under  admiral 
Russell,  and  laid  in  ashes,  July  1694.  It  has  not  been  so  considerable  since  that  time. 
In  1794  it  experienced  a  similar  calamity.  It  was  again  bombarded,  together  with 
the  town  of  Granville,  by  the  British,  Sept  14,  1803. 

DIET  OF  THB  GERMAN  EMPIRR  The  supreme  authority  of  this  emphre  may  be  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  assemblage  of  princes  under  this  name.  The  diet,  as  composed 
of  three  colleges,  viz. — the  college  of  electors,  the  college  of  princes,  and  tl^e  college 
of  imperial  towns,  commenced  with  the  fiEunous  edict  of  Charles  IV.,  1356.  See 
Oolden  BvU,  Diets  otherwise  constituted  had  long  previously  been  held  on  important 
occasions.  The  diet  of  Wurtzburg,  which  proscribed  Henry  the  Lion,  was  held  in 
1179.    The  celebrated  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Luther  assisted  in  person,  was  held 

•  The  kings  'of  Scotland,  France,  and  CypniB  lieing  in  England  on  a  vIbU  to  Edward  III.,  a  great 
tournament  was  beld  in  Smithfield,  and  afterwards  the  mayor  kept  his  hall  for  all  comers  who  were  willing 
to  play  at  dice  and  hazard.  The  Lady  Margaret,  his  wife,  kept  her  chamber  to  the  same  effect.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  entertained  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her  son.  Prince  Richard,  and  their  attendants,  with  a  grand 
masquerade  on  horseback,  the  procession  beginning  at  Newgate  and  ending  at  Kennington.  Being  arrived 
at  the  palace,  one  of  the  masques  prodnoed  a  pair  of  dice,  and  proposed  to  play  with  the  prince.  The  dice 
were  so  artfudly  contrived  that  when  the  prince  threw  he  was  sure  to  win,  and  having  thrown  three  times 
his  royal  highness  won  a  bowl,  a  cup,  and  a  ring,  all  of  gold ;  and  having  given  the  princess  and  each  of 
tbe  nobility  attending  the  like  opportunity  to  win  each  a  gold  ring,  they  were  highly  pleased.— ^totoe. 
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in  1521.  That  of  Spires,  to  condemn  the  Reformers,  was  held  in  1529;  and  the 
fBonoiis  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1580.  In  the  lea^e  of  the  Qerman  princes,  allied  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  they  fixed  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  July  12,  1806.  Qer- 
many  is  now  governed  by  a  diet  of  38  members  having  votes  varying  from  four  to  one 
each.  But  ^m  the  present  (1850)  unsettled  state  of  Germany  much  change  may  be 
expected. 

** DIEU-D0NN6"  The  name  given  in  his  infancy  to  Lom8  U  Qrand,  king  of  France, 
because  the  French  considered  him  as  the  gift  of  Heaven,  the  queen,  his  mother, 
having  been  barren  for  twenty-three  years  previously,  a.d.  1638. —  VoUaire,  One  of 
the  popes  of  Rome,  who  obtained  the  tiara  in  672,  was  named  AdeodahUf  or  Gk>d's 
gift ;  he  had  the  character  of  a  pious  and  charitable  pontiff. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  "  God,  and  my  right.*'  This  was  the  parole  of  the  day,  given 
by  Richard  I.  of  England  to  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Gisors,  in  France.  "  It  was 
used  by  Richard  to  show  that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  no  mortal,  but  €k>d  only." — 
Pardon.  In  the  battle  (which  tee)  the  French  army  was  sinially  defeated ;  and  in 
remembrance  of  this  victory,  Richard  made  "Dieuet  man  aroit  the  motto  of  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  retained,  A.D.  1198. — Rymeai't 
Fcedera, 

DIGEST.  The  first  collection  of  Roman  laws  under  this  title  was  prepared  by  Alfrenus 
Varus,  the  civilian  of  Cremona,  66  B.a — QumtU,  Irut.  Oral,  Other  digests  of  Roman 
laws  followed.  The  Digest,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  was  the  collection  of  laws 
made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian :  it  made  the  first  part  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  dvil  law.  Quotations  from  it  are  marked  with  a  ff. — 
Pardxm, 

DIGITS.  Arithmetical  figures  were  known  to  the  Arabian  Moors  about  a.d.  900.  They 
were  introduced  from  thence  into  Spain  in  1050,  and  into  England  about  1253.  The 
digit  is  any  whole  number  under  10 — as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  which  are  (»lled  the 
nine  digits ;  also  a  measure  containing  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  astronomy,  the 
digit  is  also  a  measure  used  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  and  is  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  luminary  eclipsed.    See  article  Pigwres, 

DIOCESK  The  first  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  dioceses,  which  were  at  that 
period  civil  governments,  is  ascribed  to  Constantino,  A.D.  323 ;  but  Strabo  remarks 
that  the  Romans  had  the  departments  called  dioceses  long  before. — Strabo^  lib.  xiii. 
In  England  these  circuits  of  the  bishops*  jurisdiction  are  coeval  with  Christianity ; 
there  are  twenty-four  dioceses,  of  which  twenty-one  are  suf&agan  to  Canterbury,  and 
three  to  York. 

DIOCLETIAN  ERA.  Called  also  the  era  of  Martyrs,  was  used  by  Christiaa  writers 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  still  employed 
by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day  on  which  Diocletian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Chalcedon,  29th  August,  284.  It  is  called  the  era  of  Martyrs^  on 
accoimt  of  tne  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

DIORAMA.  This  species  of  exhibition,  which  had  long  previously  been  an  object  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  Paris,  was  first  opened  in  London,  Sept.  29, 1823.  The  dio- 
rama differs  from,  the  panorama  in  this  respect,  that,  instead  of  a  dixmlar  view  of  the 
objects  represented,  it  exhibits  the  whole  picture  at  once  in  perspective,  and  it  is 
decidedly  superior  both  to  the  panorama  and  the  oosmorama  in  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  objects  are  depicted,  and  in  the  completeness  of  the  illusion. 

DIRECTORY,  the  CHURCH.  The  book  so  called  was  published  in  England  at  the 
period  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  parliament,  by  an 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  with  the  object  that  the  ministers  might  not  be 
wholly  at  a  loss  in  their  devotions  after  the  suppression  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  There  were  some  general  hints  given,  which  were  to  be  managed  with  dis- 
cretion; for  the  Directoiy  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  manner  of  external  wor- 
ship, nor  eigoined  the  people  to  make  any  responses,  except  Amen.  The  Directoiy 
was  establieiied  by  an  ordmanoe  of  the  parliament  in  1644. — BWtcp  Taylor. 

DIRECTORY,  FRENCH.  The  French  Directory  was  installed  at  the  Little  Luxem- 
bourg, at  Paris,  under  a  new  constitution  of  the  government,  Nov.  1, 1795,  and  held 
the  executive  power  four  years.  It  was  composed  of  five  members,  and  ruled  in  con- 
nexion with  two  chambers,  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
iffhi(^  see.    Deposed  by  Buonaparte,  who,  with  Cambac^rds  and  Si^yds,  became  the 
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ruling  power  of  France,  the  three  goveming  as  consuls,  the  first  as  chief,  Nov.  9, 
1799.    See  Buonaparte. 

DISCIPLINE,  THE  BOOK  of.  Drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  in 
A.D.  1650.  In  this  book  the  government  of  the  church  by  prelates  was  set  aside. 
The  followers  of  the  Presbyterian  sect  were  called  Disciplinarians  from  their  climiour 
about  discipline. — Sanderson, 

DISPENSATIONS.  Ecclesiastical  dispensations  were  first  granted  by  pope  Innocent  III. 
in  1200.  These  exemptions  from  the  law  and  discipline  of  the  Church  led  eventually, 
with  indulgences,  absolutions,  and  the  remission  of  sins,  to  the  Reformation  in  Qer- 
many  in  1517,  and  subsequently  to  that  in  Ebigland  in  1534  et  wq. 

DISPENSING  POWER  or  the  CROWN.  This  was  a  power  unconstitutionally  asserted 
by  James  11.  in  1686.  Most  of  the  judges  were  dismissed  by  that  infatuated  monarch 
for  refusing  to  allow  the  legality  of  this  power,  1687.  Since  this  period  the  same 
power  has  been  on  certain  occasions  exercised,  as  in  the  case  of  embargoes  upon  ships, 
the  restraint  upon  com  leaving  the  kingdom,  &a,  without  the  previous  concurrence 
of  parliament.    See  IndenvnUy, 

DISSENTERS.  They  arose  early  in  the  Reformation,  contending  for  a  more  complete 
departure  from  the  Romish  models  of  church  government  and  discipline.  They  were 
reproached  with  the  name  of  Puritans,  on  account  of  the  purity  they  proposed  in 
religious  worship  and  conduct;  and  the  rigorous  treatment  they  endured  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  led  multitudes  of  them  to  emigrate  in  those  reigns.  The  first 
place  of  worship  for  Dissenters  in  England  was  established  at  Wandsworth,  a  village 
near  London,  Nov.  20,  1572 ;  and  now,  in  London  alone,  the  number  of  chapels, 
meeting-houses,  &c.,  for  all  classes  of  Dissenters,  amounts  to  more  than  200.  The 
great  act  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from  civil  and  religious  disabilities,  was  the  statute 
passed  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17.  By  this  act,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test  Repeal  Act,  so 
much  of  the  several  acts  of  parliament  of  the  preceding  reigns  as  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  qualification  for  certain 
offices,  &C.,  was  repealed.  May  9, 1828.  Several  otiier  acts  of  ameliorating  effect  have 
been  since  passed. 

DISTAFF.  The  staff  to  which  hemp,  flax,  wool,  or  other  substances  to  be  spun  is 
fiuBtened.  The  art  of  spinning  with  it,  at  the  small  wheel,  first  taught  to  English 
women  by  Anthony  Bonavisa,  an  Italian,  20  Henry  VIL,  1505. — Stowe,  The  distaff  is 
nsed  as  an  emblem  of  the  female  sex. — Howdl.  The  distaff  formerly  occupied  the 
place  in  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir  of  the  English  ladies  that  the  harp  or  piano 
does  now. — AAe, 

DISTILLATION,  and  the  various  chemical  processes  dependent  on  the  art,  are  generally 
beUeved  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  about  a.d.  1150 ;  their 
brethren  of  Africa  had  them  from  the  Egyptians.  The  distillation  of  spirituous 
liquors  was  in  practice  in  these  countries  in  the  sixteenth  century. — Bvumt. 

Divination,  in  the  Scriptures  we  find  mention  made  of  different  kinds  of  divina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  was  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  and  priestesses,  the  magi,  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  other  like 
professors,  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  when  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  bcmished  such  visionary  opinions.  The  oracles  of  Delphi  bqgan, 
1268  &c.  Augurs  were  instituted  by  Numa  at  Rome,  710  RC.  See  Augury, 
Witchcraft,  Ac, 

DIVING-BELL.  First  mentioned,  though  obscurely,  by  Aristotle,  825  B.C.  The 
diving-bell  was  first  used  in  Europe,  a.d.  1509.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  on  the 
coast  of  MuU,  in  searching  for  t&e  wreck  of  part  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  before  a-D. 
1669.  Halley  greatly  improved  this  machine,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who,  by 
means  of  a  cUving-bell,  set  his  foot  on  diy  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Smeaton 
applied  the  condensing-pmnp  to  force  down  air.  Mr.  Spalding  and  his  assistants 
going  down  in  a  diving-bell  in  Ireland  were  drowned,  June  1,  1788.  The  Royal 
Cfeorge  man-of-war,  which  was  sunk  off  Portsmouth  in  1782,  was  first  surveyed  by 
means  of  a  diving-bell,  in  May,  1817.  Lately,  and  particularly  in  1840,  it  has  been 
employed  in  sub-marine  surveys.  The  first  diving-5e22e  was  the  wife  of  Captain 
Morris,  at  Plymouth,  who  descended  in  one  a  few  years  ago. 

OIVORCES  TOB  ADULTERY.    Of  the  earliest  institution,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  law,  among  the  ancients.    First  put  in  practice  by  Spurius  Carvilius  at  Rome, 

o  2 
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231  B.C. — Blair.  At  this  time  morals  were  so  debased,  that  3000  prosecutions  for 
adultery  were  enrolled.  Divorces  are  of  two  kinds ;  one,  a  viinado  matrimonii ;  the 
other,  a  memd  tt  thoro.  Divorces  were  attempted  to  be  made  of  more  easy  obtain- 
ment  in  England,  in  a.d.  1539.  The  bill  to  prevent  women  marrying  their  seducers 
was  brought  into  parliament  in  1801. 

DIZIER^  ST.,  IN  CHAMPAGNE.  One  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  in  modem  history 
was  sustained  by  this  town  for  six  weeks  against  the  army  of  Charles  Y.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  a.d.  1544.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  army  of  the  allies  on  one 
side,  and  the  French  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person  on  the  other;,  in  which  the 
latter  army  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  Jan.  27, 1814. 

DOCKS  OF  LONDON.  They  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  finest  constructions 
of  the  kind^  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  the  world.  In  London  there  are  a 
number  of  these  docks,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : — ^The  West  India 
docks,  the  act  for  whose  formation  passed  in  July  1799;  they  were  commenced 
Feb.  3,  1800,  and  were  opened  Aug.  27,  1802,  when  the  Henry  Addington  West 
Indiaman  first  entered  them,  decorated  with  the  colours  of  the  different  nations  of 
Europe.  The  London  docks  were  commenced  June  26,  1802,  and  were  opened 
Jan.  31, 1805.  The  East  India  docks  were  commenced  under  an  act  passed  July  27, 
1803,  and  were  opened  Aug.  4,  1806.  The  first  stone  of  the  St  Katherine  docks  was 
laid  Kay  3, 1827 ;  and  2500  men  were  daily  employed  upon  them  until  they  were 
opened,  Oct  25,  1828. 

DOCK-YARDS,  ROYAL.  There  are  seven  chief  dock-yards  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
nine  others  in  various  of  our  colonies.  That  of  Woolwich  was  already  an  extensive 
one  in  1509.  Chatham  dock-yard  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  stations  of  the  royal  navy ;  it  contains  immense  magazines  of  warlike 
stores,  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest  arsenals  in  Europe.  The  dock-yard  at  Ports- 
mouth was  established  by  Henry  YIII.  Plymouth  Dock,  now  Devonport,  is  a 
matchless  naval  magazine  and  rendezvous.  After  the  insult  of  the  Dutch,  who  burnt 
our  men-of-war  at  Chatham  in  1667,  Charles  II.  strengthened  Sheemess,  where  there 
is  a  fine  dock-yard.  Great  fire  in  the  dock-yard  at  Devonport,  by  which  the  Talavera, 
of  74  guns,  the  Imogene  frigate,  of  28  guns,  and  immense  stores,  were  destroyed ;  the 
relics  and  figure-heads  of  the  fiivourite  ships  of  Boscawen,  Rodney,  Duncan,  and  other 
naval  heroes,  which  were  preserved  in  a  naval  museum,  were  also  burnt,  Sept  27, 
1840 ;  the  loss  estimated  at  200,000^.  Fire  at  Sheemess  dock-yard  on  board  the 
Camperdown,  Oct  9, 1840. 

DOCTOR  This  rank  was  known  in  the  earliest  times.  Doctor  of  the  church  was  a 
title  given  to  SS.  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  in  the 
Greek  church ;  and  to  SS.  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  Romish 
church,  A.D.  373  et  teq.  Doctor  of  the  law  was  a  title  of  honour  among  the  Jews. 
The  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  in  England,  8  John,  1207. — Spelman.  Some  give 
it  an  earlier  date,  referring  it  to  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede  and  John  de  Beverley, 
the  former  of  whom,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  that  obtained  the  degree  at  Cambridge, 
about  A.D.  725.    See  Collegiate  Degrees, 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS.  The  college  for  the  professors  of  civil  and  canon  law,  residing 
in  the  city  of  London;  the  name  of  Commons  is  given  to  this  college  from  the 
civilians  commoning  together  as  in  other  colleges.  Doctors'  Conmions  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  whose  original  college  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666, 
but  after  some  years  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  site.  The  causes  ti&en  cognizance  of 
here  are,  blaspnemy,  divorces,  bastardy,  adultery,  penance,  tithes,  mortuaries,  pro- 
bate of  wills,  &C.    See  article  Cvvil  Law. 

DOG.  The  (Men  de  berger,  or  the  shepherd's  dog,  is  the  origin  of  the  whole  race. — 
Buffon.  Buffon  describes  this  dog  as  being  "  the  root  of  the  tree,"  assigning  as  his 
reason  that  it  possesses  from  nature  the  greatest  share  of  instinct  The  Irish  wolf- 
dog  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  dog  known  in  Europe,  if  Irish  writers  be  correct 
Dr.  Gkdl  mentions  that  a  dog  was  taken  from  Vienna  to  England ;  that  it  escaped  to 
Dover,  got  on  board  a  vessel,  landed  at  Calais,  and,  after  accompanying  a  gentleman 
to  Ments,  returned  to  Vienna  Statute  against  dog-stealing,  10  Geo.  III.,  1770.  Dog- 
tax  imposed,  1796,  and  again  in  1808.  The  cruel  employment  of  dogs  in  drawing 
carts  and  burthens  through  the  streets,  was  abolished  Jan.  1, 1840.    See  Oreyhound, 

"DOG-DAYS.  The  canicular  or  dog-days  commence  on  the  8d  of  July,  and  end  on 
the  11th  of  August.    Common  opinion  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  rising 
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and  Betting  of  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,*  with  the  sun,  as  the  cause  of  excessive  heat, 
and  of  consequent  calamities,  instead  of  its  being  viewed  as  the  sign  when  such  effects 
might  be  expected.  The  star  not  only  varies  in  its  rising,  in  every  one  year  as  the 
latitude  varies,  but  is  always  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latitudes,  so  that  in 
time  the  star  may,  by  the  same  rule,  come  to  be  chaiged  with  bringing  frost  and 
snow. — Dr.  HvJtton, 

DOOR  The  title  of  the  duke  of  Venice,  which  state  was  first  governed  by  a  prince  so 
named,  Anafesto  Paululio,  a.d.  697.  The  Genoese  revolted  against  their  count,  and 
chose  a  doge  from  among  their  nobility,  and  became  an  aristocratic  republic,  1030-4. 
The  ceremony  of  the  doge  of  Venice  marrying  the  sea»  "  the  Adriatic  wedded  to  our 
duke,"  was  instituted  in  1173,  and  was  observed  annually  on  Asoension-day,  until 
1797,  when  the  custom  was  dispensed  with.    See  Adriatic, 

DOGGET  COAT  and  BADGR  The  annual  rowing^match  upon  the  Thames,  thus 
called,  originated  in  this  way.  Mr.  Thomas  Dogge^  an  eminent  actor  of  Drury-lane, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  I.  gave  a  waterman's 
coat  and  silver  badge  to  be  rowed  for  by  six  yo\ing  watermen  in  honour  of  the  day. 
And,  to  commemorate  that  event,  he  bequeathed  at  his  death  a  simi  of  money,  the 
interest  whereof  was  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for  ever,  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  candidates  start,  at  a  signal  given,  at  that  time  of  the  tide  when  the  current  is 
strongest  against  them,  and  row  from  the  Old  Swan,  London-bridge,  to  the  White 
Swan,  at  Chelsea;  first  match,  Aug.  1, 1715. 

DOIT.  A  sUver  Scottish  penny,  of  which  twelve  were  equal  to  a  penny  sterling.  Some 
of  those  struck  by  Charles  I.  and  11.  are  in  the  cabinets  of  t&e  curious.  A  Dutch 
piece  of  this  name  was  also  coined. 

DOMINGO,  ST.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1498.  The  city 
was  founded  in  1494.  The  town  of  Port-au-Prince  was  burnt  down,  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  revolted  negroes,  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1791.  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  governed  the  island,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Franch  colonists,  after  this 
till  1802,  when  he  was  entrapped  by  Buonaparte,  and  died  in  prison.  His  successor, 
Dessalines,  recommended  the  blacks,  by  proclamation,  to  make  a  general  massacre  of 
the  whites,  which  was  accordingly  executed  with  horrid  cruelty,  and  2500  were 
butchered  in  one  day,  March  29,  1804.  DessiJines  proclaimed  himself  emperor, 
Oct.  8,  1804.  See  Hayti,  in  which  article  particulars  will  be  found  up  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  St  Domingo,  acknowledged  by  France,  in  April,  1825. 

DOMINICA.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  This  island  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1761,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1763.  The 
French  took  Dominica  in  1778,  but  restored  it  at  the  subsequent  peace  in  1783.  It 
suffered  great  damage  by  a  tremendous  hurricane  in  1806 ;  and  several  devastating 
hurricanes  have  more  recently  occurred. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER  Noting  the  Lord's  dav,  or  Sunday.  The  seven  days  of  the 
week,  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January,  are  designated  by  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G ;  and  the  one  of  these  which  denotes 
Simday  is  the  dominical  letter.  If  the  year  begin  on  Simday,  A  is  the  dominical 
letter ;  if  it  begin  on  Monday,  that  letter  is  G ;  if  on  Tuesday,  it  is  F,  and  so  on. 
Grenerally  to  find  the  dominiool  letter  call  New  Year's  day  A,  the  next  day  B,  and  go 
on  thus  imtil  you  come  to  the  first  Sunday,  and  the  letter  that  answers  to  it  is  the 
dominical  letter;  in  leap  years  coimt  two  letters. 

DOMINICANS.  A  religious  order  whose  power  and  influence  were  almost  universaL 
They  were  called  in  France  Jacobins,  and  in  England  Black  friars,  and  were  founded  by 
St.  Dominick,  approved  by  Innocent  IIL  in  1215 ;  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  Honorius  III.  in  1216,  under  St  Austin's  rules,  and  the  founders  particular 
constitutions.  In  1276  the  corporation  of  London  gave  them  two  whole  streets  by 
the  river  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  large  and  elegant  convent,  and  whence  that 
part  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 

DONATISTS.  An  ancient  sect  of  schismatics  founded  by  Donatus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
about  A.D.  331.     The  general  profession  of  this  sect  was  an  exclusive  pretended 

•  Mathematicians  assert  that  Sirius,  or  the  Dog  Star,  is  the  nearest  to  as  of  all  the  fixed  stars ;  and  they 
oompate  its  distance  from  oar  earth  at  2,200,000  mUlions  of  miles.  They  maintain  that  a  sound  would  not 
T^aeix  oar  earth  from  Sirios  in  60,000  yean;  and  that  a  cannon-hall,  flying  with  its  usual  velocity  of  480 
miles  an  hour,  would  consume  6^211  yean  in  its  passage  thence  to  our  globe. 
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Puritanism. — Hooker.  The  Donatiflta  held  that  the  Father  was  above  the  Son,  and  the 
Son  above  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  there  v^as  no  virtue  in  the  church,  for  which 
reason  those  of  their  sect  were  re-baptised. 
DONNINQTON,  BATTLE  of,  tr  LmcoLir.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  action 
between  the  royalists,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Cavendish,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  1648. — ^Battle  or  Donnikoton,  in 
Oloucestershire,  in  which  the  rovalists,  under  lord  Aston,  were  defeated  by  colonel 
Moi^gan,  1645 :  this  latter  victory  led  to  the  suirender  of  the  king's  garrison  at  Oxford. 

DOOM'S-DAT  OR  DOME'S-DAT  BOOK  Liber  Judtciantu  vd  Centwdia  Anglia.  A 
book  of  the  general  survey  of  England,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  L,  a.d. 
1080.  The  intent  of  this  book  was,  to  be  a  register  whereby  to  determine  the  right 
in  the  tenure  of  estates ;  and  from  this  book  i£e  question  whether  lands  be  ancient 
demesne  or  not,  is  sometimes  still  decided.  The  book  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Exdiequer,  fair  and  legible,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and  lesser,  wherein 
all  the  coimties  of  England,  except  Northumberland  and  Durham,  are  surveyed.  It 
was  finished  in  a.d.  1086,  having  been  completed  by  five  justices.  **  This  Dome's-Day 
book  was  the  tax-book  of  kinge  William." — Camdefk  The  taxes  were  levied  according 
to  this  survey  till  13  Hen.  Yin.,  1522,  when  a  more  accurate  survey  was  taken,  and  was 
called  by  the  people  the  new  Doom's-Day  book. 

DORCHESTER,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Founded  in  a.d.  625.  The  first  bishop  was  Birinus, 
or  St.  Birinus,  called  the  apostle  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  see  continu^  for  upwards 
of  460  years.  In  A.D.  1094,  Remigius,  its  last  prelate,  who  was  canonized,  transfeired 
it  to  Lincoln,  into  which  bishopric  it  meiged.    See  Lincoln. 

DORIC  ORDER  of  ARCHITECTURE.  The  most  ancient  of  the  five,  the  invention 
of  the  Dorians,  a  people  of  Qreece.  The  Doric  order  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
Tuscan,  and  is  used  indifferently  in  many  sorts  of  building&  It  is  called  the  second 
order.  The  Dorians  also  gave  the  name  to  the  Doric  muse.  The  migration  of  this 
people  to  the  Peloponnesus  took  place  1104  B.O.  They  sent,  in  their  vast  spirit  of 
enterprise,  many  colonies  into  different  places,  which  afterwards  bore  the  same  name 
as  their  native  country. 

DORT.  Here  happened  an  awAil  inundation  of  the  sea,  a.d.  1446.  It  arose  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  dykes ;  and  in  the  territory  of  Dordrecht  10,000  persons  were 
overwhelmed  and  perished;  and  more  than  100,000  round  Dullart,  in  Friesland,  and 
in  Zealand.  In  the  last  two  provinces  upwards  of  800  villages  were  overflowed,  and 
the  tops  of  their  towers  and  steeples  were  for  ages  after  to  be  seen  rising  out  of  the 
water.  Dort  is  fiunous  for  the  Protestant  synod  held  in  1618 ;  a  general  assembly,  to 
which  deputies  were  sent  from  England,  and  from  all  the  reformed  churches  in  Europe, 
to  settle  the  differences  between  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Arminius, 
prindpallv  upon  points  of  justification  and  grace.  This  synod  condemned  the  tenets 
of  Armimus. — Attzema. 

DOUAT,  nr  Frasoe.  Erected  into  a  universiiy  by  Philip  H  of  Spain,  who  founded 
here  the  celebrated  college  of  Roman  Catholics,  a.d.  1569.  Douay  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XIV.  in  person,  in  1667.  It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, in  1710 ;  and  retaken  by  the  French  next  year.  This  town  gives  its  name  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  continues  in  almost  universal  use,  by  the 
consent  of  the  successive  popes,  among  the  members  of  that  communion,  as  the  only 
authorised  version  of  the  Sacred  volume ;  its  text  being  copiously  explained  by  the 
notes  of  Roman  Catholic  divines. 

DOYK  This  bird  has  been  always  in  great  &vour  with  the  Eastern  nations,  and  was 
held  sacred  in  the  early  ages  by  many  of  them.  The  dove  was  sent  from  the  ark,  and 
returned  2847  B.C.  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  the  Holy  War,  tells  us  that  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  the  Christians  intercepted  a  letter  tied  to  the  feet  of  a  dove,  in  which  the 
Persian  emperor  promised  assistance  to  the  besieged. — FuUer,  hook  I.  cap.  xxiv. 

DOVER  Here  Julius  Ceesar  made  his  first  landing  in  England,  Aug.  26,  55  b.o.  Its 
original  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  him  soon  after ;  but  this  is  disputed.  The 
castle  was  rebuilt  and  strengthened  by  Heniy  II.,  and  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
towers  and  works  erected  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  priory  was  commenced  by  arch- 
bishop Corboyl,  or  Corbois,  about  a.d.  1180.  At  Dover,  king  John  ingloriously  resigned 
his  kingdom  to  Pandolf,  the  pope's  legate,  May  18, 1218.  The  pier  was  projected  by 
Henry  YIII.  in  1588.    Charles  IL  hmded  here  from  his  exile,  Ifay  25, 1660.    The 
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Foot-bamcks  were  burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire,  July  80,  1800.  A  lai^e  part  of 
the  cliff  fell,  Nov.  27, 1810.  The  quantity  of  land  lost  by  two  fialla  was  estimated  at 
six  acres. 

DOWER.  The  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. — Cfeneria,  xxxiv.  12.  The  custom  is  said  to 
be  derived  &om  the  Qermans ;  and  it  was  a  usage  among  the  Saxons,  as  appears  from 
the  laws  of  king  Edmimd,  by  which  a  widow  was  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  her  husband's 
property  for  her  life,  a.d.  941.  The  widows  of  traitors,  but  not  those  of  felons,  are 
debarred  their  dower  by  statute  5  Edw.  VL,  1550. — StaivUi, 

DOWN,  BISHOPRIC  of.  An  ancient  see,  whose  first  bishop  was  St  Cailan,  in  499.  At 
the  instance  of  John  Courcey,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  the  cathedral,  although 
previously  consecrated  to  the  Trinity,  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St  Patrick, 
about  1188.  Christopher  Pembridge  states,  in  his  Annals,  that  many  believed  Courcey 
by  this  act  had  drawn  on  himself  that  vast  train  of  misfortunes  which  iLfterwards 
befel  him.  The  sepulchre  of  St  Patrick  (who  was  buried  here  in  493,  in  the 
abbey  of  Saul,  founded  by  himself)  brought  this  place  into  great  repute.  The  see 
was  united  with  that  of  Connor  in  1441  (see  Connor) ;  and  the  see  of  Dromore  has 
lately  been  united  to  both  by  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Tempondities'  act, 
passed  1884.  The  cathedral  of  Downpatrick  was  destroyed  by  lord  Grey,  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  for  which,  and  other  crimes,  he  was  impeached^  and  beheaded,  in  1541. — 
BeaUon. 

DRACO,  LAWS  or.  Draco,  when  he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  made  a  code  of  laws, 
which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood ;  by 
them  idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as  murder ;  the  smallest  transgres- 
sion, he  said,  deserved  death,  and  he  could  not  find  any  punishment  more  rigorous 
for  more  atrocious  crimes,  628  B.C. — Sigowku  deJtqpntb.  Athan. 

DRAQOONS.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  dragon,  "because 
mounted  on  horseback  with  lighted  match  he  seemeth  like  a  fiery  dragon." — Meyrick^s 
Prrf.  to  Anc.  Armow.  The  draconarh  were  horse  soldiers  who  li^re  dragons  for 
ensigns.    The  first  regiment  of  dragoons  was  raised  in  England,  A.D.  1681. 

DRAKE'S  CIRCUMNAViaATION.  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  Nov.  18, 
1577,  and  sailing  round  the  globe,  returned  to  England,  after  many  penlous  adventures, 
Nov.  8,  1580.  This  illustrious  seaman  was  vice-admiral  under  lord  Howard,  high 
admiral  of  England,  in  the  memorable  conflict  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  Jiily  19, 
1588.  His  expeditions  and  victories  over  the  Spaniards  have  been  equalled  by  modem 
admirals,  but  not  his  generosity ;  for  he  divided  the  booty  he  took  in  proportional 
shares  with  the  common  sailors,  even  to  wedges  of  gold  giveli  him  in  return  for  his 
presents  to  Indian  chie&. — Stowe.    Rapin. 

DRAMA.  We  owe  both  forms  of  composition,  tragedy  and  comedy,  to  the  Greeks.  The 
first  comedy  was  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susarion  and  Dolon,  on  a  movable  scaffold, 
562  B.C.  See  Comedy,  The  chorus  was  introduced  556  B.a  See  Chorus,  Tragedy 
was  first  represented  at  Athens,  by  Thespis,  on  a  waggon,  536  B.O. — Arwnd.  Mart, 
Thespis  of  Icaria^  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  performed  at  Athens  Alceatis,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  goat,  586  B.a — PUny.  Anaxandrides  was  the  first  dramatic  poet 
who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes  upon  the  stage.  He  composed  about  a  hundred 
plays,  of  which  ten  obtained  the  prize ;  he  died  340  B.C. 

DRAMA  m  ROME.  The  drama  was  first  introduced  into  Rome  on  occasion  of  a  plague 
which  raged  during  the  consulate  of  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  and  C.  Ludnius  Stolo.  The 
magistrates  to  appease  the  incensed  deities  instituted  the  games  called  the  Scenici, 
which  were  amusements  entirely  new.  Actors  from  Etniria  danced,  after  the  Tuscan 
manner,  to  the  flute,  864  b.c.  Subsequently  came  satires  accompanied  with  music 
set  to  the  flute ;  and  afterwards  plays  were  represented  by  Livius  Andronicus,  who, 
abandoning  satires,  wrote  plays  witii  a  regular  and  connected  plot,  240  b.c. — Livy, 
Andronicus  was  the  first  person  who  gave  singing  and  dancing  to  two  different  per- 
formers; he  danced  himself,  and  gave  the  singing  to  a  younger  exhibitor.— Z«t;y. 

DRAMA,  MODERN.  The  modem  drama  arose  early  in  the  rude  attempts  of  minstrels 
and  buffoons  at  fairs  in  France,  Italy,  and  England. — WcvrUm.  Stories  from  the  Bible 
were  represented  by  the  priests,  and  were  the  origin  of  sacred  comedy. — Idem.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  an  early  &ther  of  the  church,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  drama  about 
A.D.  864,  on  the  Passion  of  Christy  to  counteract  the  profiuiities  of  the  heathen  stage, 
and  thus  to  have  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  modem  romantic  drama ;  but  this  is  not 
clearly  proved.    Fitzstephen,  in  his  Ltfe  of  Tkonuu  iL  Bechet,  asserts  that  "  London  had 
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for  its  theatrical  exhibitions  holy  plays,  and  the  representation  of  miracles,  wrought 
by  holy  confessors."  The  Chester  Mysteries  were  perfonned  about  1270*  Plays 
were  performed  at  Clerkenwell  by  the  parish  clerks  in  1397,  and  miracles  were  repre- 
sented in  the  fields.  Allegorical  characters  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. 
Indiyidual  characters  were  introduced  in  Heniy  VIL's  reign.  The  first  regular 
drama  acted  in  Europe  was  the  "  Sophonisba"  of  Trissino,  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of 
pope  Leo  X.,  1515. —  Voltaire.  The  English  drama  became  perfect  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  first  royal  license  for  the  drama  in  England  was  to  master  Burbage, 
and  four  others,  servantB  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  act  plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside, 
1574.  A  license  was  granted  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  associates,  in  1603.  Plays  were 
opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1683,  and  were  afterwards  suspended  until  the  Restoration 
in  1660.  Two  companies  of  regular  peiformers  were  lioensed  by  Charles  IL,  KiUi- 
grew's  and  Davenant's,  in  1662.  Eilli^w's  patent  bean  date  Apnl  25,  in  that  year ; 
and  sir  William  Davenant's  was  regulated  same  time.  The  first  was  at  the  Bull, 
Vere-street,  Clare-market,  which  was  immediately  afterwards  removed  to  Drury-lane ; 
the  other  in  Dorset-gardens.  Till  this  time  boys  performed  women's  parts;  but 
Mrs.  Coleman  (the  first  female  on  the  stage)  had  performed  lamthe  in  Davenant's  SUge 
of  Fhodes,  in  1656.  Sir  William  Davenant  introduced  operas,  and  both  companies 
united,  1684,  and  continued  together  till  1694,  when  a  schism  under  Betterton  led  to 
the  opening  of  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  1695,  which  was  the  parent  of 
Covent  Garden.  Act  for  the  revision  of  plays,  and  for  licensing  them  previously 
to  being  performed,  1737.  Authors'  Dramatic  Copyright  Protection  Act,  8  Will.  IV., 
June  1833.    See  Covent  Oarden,  Drvry-lane,  &c 

DREAMS.  The  first  who  attempted  to  give  an  interpretation  to  dreams,  and  to  draw 
prognostics  from  omens,  was  Amphictyon  of  Athens,  1497  B.c.  Laodice,  the  mother 
of  Seleucus,  nine  months  before  his  birth,  dreamed  that  Apollo  presented  her  with  a 
precious  stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  anchor,  and  oommanded  her 
to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon  as  bom.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  morning  she  found  a 
ring,  answering  in  description  the  jewel  she  had  dreamed  of;  and  that  not  only  the 
son  of  whom  she  was  then  pregnant,  but  all  his  successors  of  the  house  of  the 
Seleucidse,  had  the  mark  of  an  anchor  on  the  thigh,  853  B.O.  There  is  scriptural 
authority  for  a  reliance  upon  dreams ;  particularly  may  be  mentioned  the  dream  of 
Joseph,  see  Matthew,  L  20.  In  Westminster-abbey  are  singular  records  of  the  dreams 
of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  instances  of  faith  in  visions  would  fill  a  volume.  A 
remarkable  modem  instance  is  attested  in  the  Life  of  lord  Lyttleton :  that  distin- 
guished nobleman  expired  three  days  after  a  singular  dream,  in  which  he  was  warned 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  Aug.  22, 1773. 

DRESDEN.  Peace  of  Dresden,  between  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  the  queen  of  Hungaiy, 
confirming  the  treaties  of  Berlin  and  Bresku,  Dec.  25, 1745.  Siege  of  Dresden  by  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  during  which  memorable  investment  he  bombarded  the  town,  but 
was  obliged  to  retire  after  nine  days,  1759.  This  city  has  been  taken  and  retaken 
several  times.  Battle  of  Dresden,  see  next  article.  Here  marshal  St.  Cyr,  and  25,000 
French  troops,  surrendered  to  the  allies,  Nov.  6, 1818.  Political  commotion;  the  king 
of  Saxony  resigns  the  royal  authority,  and  prince  Frederick,  his  nephew,  is  declared 
regent,  Sept.  9  e^je^.,  1830.    See  Saxony, 

DRESDEN,  BATTLE  op.  Between  the  allied  army  under  the  prince  of  Schwarzenbeig, 
and  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon,  Aug.  26  and  27, 1813.  The  allies, 
who  were  200,000  strong,  attacked  Napoleon  in  his  position  at  Dresden,  and  the  event 
had  nearly  proved  jGeital  to  them,  but  for  an  error  in  the  conduct  of  general  Vandamme. 
They  were  defeated  with  dreadful  loss,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Bohemia; 
but  Vandamme  pursuing  them  too  &r,  his  division  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself  and 
all  his  sta£f  made  prisoners.  In  this  battle  general  Moreau  received  his  mortal  wound 
while  in  conversation  with  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

DRESDEN  CHINA.  The  fine  porcelain  ware  known  as  Dresden  china  was  discovered 
by  M.  Boeticher,  who  was  at  the  time  an  apothecary's  boy,  1700.  Services  of  this 
ware  have  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds  each.  A  costly  service,  each  piece  exquisitely 
painted,  and  the  battles  represented,  and  subjects,  all  different,  was  presented  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1816,  and  is  the  finest  in  England. 

DRESS.  Excess  in  dress  was  restrained  by  a  law  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
1465.  And  again  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1574. — Stowe,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we  are 
told,  wore  a  white  satin-pinked  vest,  close-sleeved  to  the  wrist,  and  over  the  body  a 
brown  doublet  finely  flowered,  and  embroidered  with  pearls.    In  the  feather  of  his 
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hat,  a  lai^  ruby  and  pearl  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig  in  place  of  a  button.  His 
breeches,  with  his  stockings  and  ribbon  garters,  fringed  at  the  end,  all  white ;  and 
buff  shoes,  which  on  great  court  days  were  so  gorgeously  covered  with  precious 
stones,  as  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  66002. ;  and  he  had  a  suit  of  armour  of  BoUd 
silver,  with  sword  and  belt  blazing  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  King  James's 
fiEkvourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  could  afford  to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so 
loosely  on,  that  when  he  chose  to  shake  a  few  off  on  the  ground,  he  obtained  all  the 
&me  he  desired  from  the  pickers-up,  who  were  generally  Us  Daavn  de  la  Cour. 

DROGHEDA.  Anciently  this  town  was  called  Tredagh,  and  was  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, having  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  In  the  reign  of  Edwarcl  VL  an 
act,  yet  unrepealed,  was  passed  for  the  foundation  of  a  university  here.  Drogheda 
was  besieged  several  times  in  the  contests  between  1641  and  1691.  Cromwell  took 
the  town  by  storm,  and  put  the  governor,  sir  A.  Aston,  and  the  whole  of  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  sword,  Aug.  14,  1649.  More  than  3000  men,  most  of  them  Engluh, 
perished  in  this  dreadAil  slaughter,  from  which  one  individual  only,  a  lieutenant, 
escaped.  Cromwell  also  murdered  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  the  citizens  that 
were  Irish.    See  Boyne, 

DROMORE,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Its  founder  was  St.  Coleman,  descended  from  a  sept  of 
the  Arads :  he  was  first  bishop,  about  556 :  the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the 
Redeemer.  By  an  extent  returned  15  James  1,  this  see  was  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  50^  The  see  of  Dromore  has  been  united  to  that  of  Down  (on  its  last  avoidance) 
under  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities'  act,  S  &  4  WilL  lY.,  passed 
Aug.  14,  1833.    See  Bishops. 

DROWNING,  PUNISHMENT  of.  The  punishment  of  death  by  drowning  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  practised  by  many  countries,  even  by  our  own.  The  Britons  inflicted 
death  by  drowning  in  a  quagmire,  before  450  B.C. — Stowe,  It  was  inflicted  on  eighty 
intractable  bishops  near  Nicomedia,  a.d.  370.  It  was  practised  in  France  imder 
Louis  XL,  and  on  the  French  clergy  in  1792,  when  they  were  termed  Noyada. 

DROWNING  PERSONS.  Societies  for  the  recovery  of  drowning  persons  were  first 
instituted  in  Holland,  a.d.  1767.  The  second  society  is  said  to  have  been  formed  at 
Milan,  in  1768 ;  the  third  in  Hamburg,  1771 ;  the  fourth  at  Paris,  in  1772 ;  and  the 
fifth  in  London,  in  1774.  Similar  societies  have  been  instituted  in  other  countries. 
The  motto  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  England  is  very  appropriate : — Lateat 
tdntiXlida  fortan — a  small  spark  may  lurk  unseen. 

DRUIDS.  A  celebrated  order  among  the  ancient  CJermans,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  who, 
from  their  veneration  for  the  oak  (Brit  deno)  were  so  called.  They  acted  as  priests  and 
magistrates;  one  of  them  was  invested  occasionally  with  supreme  authority.  In 
England  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  fiimilies,  that  the  dignity  of  their  station, 
added  to  that  of  their  birth,  might  procure  them  the  greater  respect  .They  were 
versed  in  sciences ;  had  the  administration  of  all  sacred  things ;  were  the  interpreters 
of  the  gods ;  and  supreme  judges  in  all  causes.  The  Druids  headed  the  Britons  who 
opposed  Caesar's  first  landing,  55  B.c.  They  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  defending  the 
fireedom  of  their  country  agsunst  the  Roman  governor,  Suetonius  Pftulinus,  who  totally 
destroyed  every  mark  of  Druidism,  a.d.  59. — Bowland^a  Mona  Antiqua. 

DRUM  A  martial  instrument  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  who,  according 
to  Polyenes,  "  gave  his  signals  of  battle  with  cymbals  and  drums."  The  drum  was 
an  oriental  invention  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  a.d.  713. — Le  Clerc.  The 
braces  on  the  sides,  whereby  the  sound  may  be  rendered  louder  or  slacker,  are  of  later 
date. — Ashe,  In  navigation,  the  drum,  or  drum-capstan,  for  weighing  anchors,  was 
invented  by  sir  S.  Moreland,  in  1685. — Anderson. 

DRUNKARDS.  The  phrase  "  Drunk  as  a  lord,"  arose  out  of  an  older  proverb, 
"Drunk  as  a  b^gar;"  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  altered  owing  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  prevailing  more  among  the  great  of  late  years.  Drunkenness  was 
punished  in  many  of  the  early  nations  with  exemplaiy  severity.  In  England,  a  canon 
law  restrained  it  in  the  clergy  so  early  as  a.d.  747.  Constantine,  king  of  Scots, 
punished  this  offence  against  society  with  death.  He  used  to  say,  that  a  drunkard 
was  but  the  mimic  of  a  man,  and  differed  from  the  beast  only  in  shape,  a.d.  870. 
Drunkenness  was  restrained  in  the  commonalty  in  England  in  975 ;  and  by  several 
later  laws. 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE,  derives  its  origin  from  a  cock-pit  which  was  converted  into 
a  theatre  in  the  reign  of  James  I.    It  was  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt,  and  called  the 
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FhoBDix ;  and  Charles  IL  granted  an  exclusiye  patent  to  Tlioiiias  Killigrew,  April  25, 
1662.  The  actors  were  called  the  king's  servants,  and  ten  of  them,  who  were  called 
gentlemen  of  the  great  chamber,  had  an  amiual  allowance  of  ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth 
with  a  suitable  quantity  of  lace.  The  theatre,  with  sixty  adjoining  houses,  was  burnt 
down  in  1671 ;  and  a  new  edifice  was  built  in  its  room  by  sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  1674.  The  interior  was  rebuilt  by  Kr.  Adams,  and  was  re-opened  Sept.  28, 1775. 
The  Druiy-lane  Theatrical  Fund  was  originated  by  David  Qamck  in  1777.  In  1791, 
the  whole  structure  of  the  theatre  was  pulled  down,  and  it  was  rebuilt  and  opened 
March  12, 1794.  It  was  totaUy  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  24, 1809 ;  and  was  rebuilt  and 
opened,  Oct  16, 1812.    See  l^keatrea  and  J>rama, 

DUBLIN.  This  dty,  anciently  called  Aschded,  built  a.d.  140.  It  obtained  its  present 
name  from  Alpinus,  a  lord  or  chief  among  the  Irish,  whose  daughter,  Auliana,  having 
been  drowned  at  the  ford  where  now  Whitworth-bridge  is  built,  he  changed  the  name 
to  Auliana,  by  Ptolemy  called  Eblana  (afterwards  corrupted  into  Dubhuoa),  that  she 
might  be  had  in  remembrance.  Alpinus  is  the  first  chief  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  made  this  place  his  residence,  which  he  did  about  a.d.  155,  when  he  brought 
**  the  then  rude  hfil  into  the  form  of  a  town."    See  Ireland. 


ChiistUnity  estebliihed  here  on  the  ar* 

rival  of  St  Patrick  ....  aj>.    448 
[St  Patrick's  cathedral  founded  about 

this  time.] 
Dublin    environed  with    walls  by  the 

Danes,  or  Ostmen  (see  Ikmu)    .       .    .    798 
Named  by  king  Edgar  in  the  preiSMe  to 

IdBehaTter^NcmsaimaCHmtas".       .    964 
Battle  of  Clontarf(i0»tdk«M)  .    .1080 

Dublin  taken  by  Raymond  le  Oros,  for 

Henry  II.,  who  soon  after  arrives         .  1171 
Charter  granted  by  this  king    .  .  1178 

Christ  Church  built,  1068;  rebuilt       .    .1190 
SUughter  of  600  British  by  the  dtiaens 

(see  CuUen's  knmmA 1909 

Assemblage  of  Iriu  princes,  who  swear 

allegiance  to  king  John  ...  1810 

Foundation   of   Dublin    castle  laid  by 

Henry  de  Loundres,  1206 ;  finished  .     .  1813 
John  le  Decer  first  prorost;  Richard  de 
St  Olare   end   Jotm   Stakebold,  first 

bailiilB  (see  Mayor) 1806 

Thomas  Cusack,  first  mayor  (idem)  .       .  1409 
Besieged  by  the  son  of  the  ean  of  Kildare, 

lord  deputy 1600 

Christ  Church  made  a  deanery  and  chap- 
ter by  Henry  VIII.    See  Christ  Church  1541 
Name  of  bailiir  changed :  John  Ryan  and 
Thomas  Comyn,  first  sneriflii  .  1648 

Univdrsity  founded 1691 

Charter  granted  by  James  I.     .  .  1000 

Convocation  which  established  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  religion  .    .  1814 
Besieged  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and 

batde  of  Rathmines  (which  tee)  .  1649 

Cromwell   arrives  in  Dublin  with  9000 

foot,  and  400  horse      .  .    Aug.  1649 

Chief  magistrate  honoured  with  the  title 

of  lord  while  holding  office  .    .  1666 

Blue-coat  hospital  incorporated  .  1670 

Essex-bridge  built  by  sir  H.  Jervis  .  .  1676 
Royal  Hospital,  Kilmalnham,  founded  .  1683 
James  II.  arrives  in  Dublin  .  1688 

Great  gunpowder  explosion  .  .  .  .  1693 
Lamps  first  erected  in  the  city  .  .  1698 

Infirmary,  Jervis-street,  founded  .  .  .  1728 
Parliament-house  began  ....  1729 
Foundling  Hospital  inooiporated .  .  .  1789 
St.  Patrick's  spire  erected.    See  BUricl^e 

Cathedral 1749 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  originated  1781; 

incorporated 1749 

Lock  Hospital  opened  ....  1768 
Hibernian  Society 1766 


Marine  Society aj>.  1766 

Queen's-bridge  first  erected,   1684;  de- 
stroyed by  a  fiood,  1768;  rebuilt    .       .  1768 
Act  for  a  general  pavement  of  the  streets 
of  the  city 1778 

.  1783 
.  1788 
.  1786 
.  1786 
.  1787 
.  1791 
.  1791 
.  1798 
.  1794 
.  1796 
.  1796 


Royal  Exchange  began,  1760 ;  ojfened 
Order  of  St  Patrick  instituted 
Bank  of  Ireland  instituted  (see  Bank) 
Police  established  by  statute 
Royal  Academy  incorporated 
Duke  of  Rutland's  ftmeral 
Custom-house  begun,  1781 ;  opened 
Dublin  Library  instituted . 
Fire  at  the  Parliament-house 
Carlisle-bridge  erected 
City  armed  Association 
New  law  courts  opened 
The  Rebellion;  arrest  of  lord   Edward 
Fitzgerald,  in  Thomas-street     May  19, 
Union  witii  England  (see  Union),   Jan  1, 
Emmett's  Insurrection  .  July  88, 

Hibernian  Bible  Society        .       .       .    . 
Bank  transferred  to  College-green 
Dublin  Institution  founded   .       .       .    . 
Riot  at  the  theatre 
Visit  of  George  lY. 
The" Bottle Conspirscy"  . 
Hibernian  Academy 
Dublin  lighted  with  gas     . 
Great  Custom-house  fire 
Railroad  to  Kingstown 
British  Assodatton  meet  here 
Dublin  New  Police  Act  . 


1798 

1801 

1808 

1806 

1806 

1811 

.  Dec  16,  1614 

.  Aug.  18,  1821 

.  Dec.  14,  1828 

.  Aug.  16,  1828 

.     Oct  5,  1826 

.    Aug.  9,  1838 

.  Dec.  17,  1834 

.    Aug.  6,  1836 

July  4,  1836 


CemeteryMt  Jerome  consecrated  Sept  19,  1886 


Royal-arcade  burnt 

Poor  Law  Bill  passed 

Awfiil  storm  rajged 

O'Conneirs  arrest  (see  Trials)   . 

He  is  found  guilty  .       . 

His  death  at  Genoa 

Arrest  of  Mitchell,  of  the  United 
Irishman  newspaper    .        .    . 

State  trial  of  Wm.  Smith  O'Brien 
and  Meagher,  in  Dublin  . 

[These  persons  were  afterwards  tried  at 
Clonmel,  and  found  ffuiltyJ] 

Trtalof  MitcheU;  ^atv        .    . 

7mA  JF^eUm  newspaper  first  pub- 
lished         

Nati<m  and  Irish   Felon   news- 
papers suppressed       .       .    . 

Conviction  of  O'Doherty    , 

The  Queen  visits  Dublin       .    . 
See  Ireland, 


.April  25,  1837 

July  31,  1838 

Jan.  6,  1839 

Oct.  14,  1843 

Feb.  12,  1844 

May  16,  1847 

May  18^  1848 

May  15,  1848 


May  86,  1848 

July  1,  1646 

July  29,  1848 
Nov.  1,  1848 
Aug.  8,  1849 


DUBLIN,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  of.  United  to  the  see  of  Qlendelagh,  or  Olendiaagh,  in 
A.D.  1214.  It  is  supposed  that  the  see  of  Dublin  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick^  in  448. 
Gregory,  who  succt^ed  to  the  prelacy  in  1121,  afterwards  became  turMUkop;  and 
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Geoige  Browne,  an  Augustine  friar  of  London  (depriyed  by  queen  Mary  in  1554), 
was  &e  first  Protestant  arcbprelate  of  this  see.  Dublin  has  two  cathedrals,  Christ- 
Church,  and  St  Ffttrick's,  both  in  the  dty,  a  most  rare  thing.  The  revenue  was 
valued,  in  the  king's  books,  80  Hen.  YIII.,  at  5341. 15t.  2d.  Irish.  Eildare,  on  its 
last  avoidance,  was  annexed  to  this  see  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities' Bct,  passed  in  1888.    See  Bishcpt, 

DUCAT.  First  coined  by  Longinus,  governor  of  Italy. — Procopiut,  First  struck  in  the 
duchy  of  Apulia. — Du  Cange,  Coined  by  Robert^  king  of  Sicily,  in  a.d.  1240.  The 
ducat  is  so  called  because  struck  by  dukes. — Johfuon,  It  is  of  silver  and  gold,  the 
value  of  the  first  being  4«.  6d.,  and  that  of  the  gold  9$.  6d,  Tlie  ducatoon,  an  Italian 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  4«.  Sd. — Pcardon, 

DUELLING  AND  KNIGHT-ERRANTRT.  Took  their  rise  from  the  judicial  combats  of 
the  Celtic  nations.  The  first  duel  in  England,  not  of  this  character,  took  place, 
A.D.  109ft.  Duelling  in  civil  matters  was  forbidden  in  France,  1305.  Hie  present 
practice  of  duelling  arose  in  the  challenge  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Emperor  CSiarlee  Y., 
1527.  The  fight  with  small  swords  was  introduced  into  Enghind,  29  Eliz.,  1587. 
Proclamation  that  no  person  should  be  pardoned  who  kUled  another  in  a  duel,  80 
Charles  II.,  1679.  Duelling  was  checked  in  the  army,  1792.  See  BcOiel,  Wager  of; 
and  OombaL 
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LATS  MKlfOmAKiB  DUZUl. 

Between  the  duke  of  HAmllton  and  lord 
Mohan,  fought        ....  a.d. 

[This  duel  wtm  fimght  with  small  swords 
In  Hjde-park.  Lord  Mohan  was  killed 
npon  the  spot,  and  the  dnke  expired  of 
his  wounds  as  he  was  helng  curled  to 
his  ooaeh.*] 

Captain  Peppard  and  Mr.  Hayes;  Che 
latter  killed 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Morgan ;  Che  for- 
mer killed       

Mr.  S.  Martin  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  M.P.  .    . 

Lord  Townshend  and  lord  Bellaxnont;  lord 
Bellamont  woanded  Feb.  1, 

The  eonnt  D' Artols  and  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon        March  21,  1778 

Charles  James  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam;  Mr. 
Fox  woanded   ....  Not.  80, 

Mr.  Donovan  and  captain  Hanson;  the 
Utter  killed  .       .       Nor.  18, 

Colonel  Fallertonand  lord  Shelbnme;  the 
latter  woanded  March  22, 

Bev.  Mr.  Allen  and  Lloyd  Dulany ;  the 
latter  klUed         .       .  June  18» 

Colonel  Thomas  of  the  Ouards  and  ool. 
Gorddti;  col.  Thomas  killed    .    Sept.  4, 

Lord  Macartney  and  mi^Jor^gen.  Stuart; 
the  former  woanded    .  June  8, 

Mr.  Harrington  and  Mr.  M'Kenjde ;  (the 
former  killed  on  the  ground  by  general 
Gillespie,  the  second  of  the  latter  I) 

Mr.  M'Keon  and  George  Nugent  Rey- 
nolds; the  latter  murderei  by  the 
former Jan.  81,  1788 

Mr.  Porefoy  and  colonel  Roper ;  the  latter 
kiUed Dec.  17, 

Duke  of  York  and  colonel  Lenox,  after- 
wards dnke  of  Richmond       .   May  27, 

Sir  George  Ramsav  and  captain  Macrea ; 
sir  George  killed 

Mr.  Cnrran  and  mt^or  Hobart  .    April  1, 

Mr.  Macduff  and  Mr.  Prince ;  the  latter 
killed Jane  4, 

Mr.  Harrey  Aston  and  lieut.  Fitzgerald ; 
the  former  severely  wounded,  June  25> 

Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Anderson;  the 
former  kUled    ....  Sept  20, 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  JnUas ;  the  former 
kiUed  .....       July  19, 


1728 

1748 
1768 

1778 


1779 
1779 
1780 
1782 
1788 
1786 


1788 


1788 

1789 

1790 
1790 

1780 

1790 

1790 

1791 


Mr.  John  Kemble  and  Mr.  Aiken;  no 

fotality March  1, 

Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  captain  Cuthbert; 

no  fatality   ....        June  9, 
M.  de  Chauvigny  and  Mr.  Lameth;  the 

latter  woanded  .    Not.  8» 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Pride;  the  former 

killed Aug.  20, 

Lord  Norbury  and  Mr.  Napper  Tandy 

(an  aifidr ;  no  meeting)  .       .  Aug.  21, 
Lord   Valentla  and    Mr.  Gawler;    the 

former  woanded  June  28, 

Rt  hon.  William  Pitt  and  Mr.  George 

Tiemey  May  27, 

Rt  hon.  Isaac  Corry  and  Rt  hon.  Henry 

Grattan Jan.  16, 

Lieut  Willis   and  mijor  Impey;   the 

major  killed  Aug.  26; 

Rt  hon.  Goorge  Ogle  and  Bernard  Coyle 

(eight  shots;  no/atalitjf) 
Sir  Richard   Musgrave  and   Mr.  Todd 

Jones ;  sir  Richard  woanded   .  June  8, 
Colonel   Montgomery  and  captain  Mac 

Namara ;  the  former  killed    .   April  6, 
Gen.  Hamilton  and  col.  Burr;  the  gen. 

killed,  greatly  lamented 
Lord  Camelford  and  captain  Best;  lord 

Camelford  killed  .     March  10, 

Surgeon  Fisher  and  lleut  Torrens:  the 

latter  killed     .  March  22,  1806 

Baron  Hompesch  and  Mr.  Richardson; 

the  latter  severely  wounded      Sept  21, 
Sir  Francis  Bordett  and  Mr.  PauU ;  the 

former  wounded  ....  May  6, 
Mr.  Alooek  and  Mr.  Coldongh ;  the  latter 

killed  (the  surriTor  soon  after  lost  his 

reason) June  8, 

M.  de  Granpree  and  M.  Le  Pique,  in 

balloons,  at  Paris;   the  latter  kill^ 

May  8, 
Major  Campbell  and  captain  Boyd ;  the 

latter  murdered  .  .       ff  une  23, 

Lord  Paget  and  captain  Cadogan;  neither 

wounded May  80, 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  George  Can- 
ning; the  latter  wounded  .       Sept.  22, 
Mr.  George  Payne  and  Mr.  Clarke ;  the 

former  killed  ....     Sept  6, 
Captain  Boardman  and  ensign  de  Balton; 

the  former  killed  March  4,  1811 


1792 
1792 
1799 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1798 
180O 
1801 
1802 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1804 


1806 
1807 


1807 


1806 
1806 
1809 
1809 
1810 


*  The  duke  was  attended  by  colonel  Hamilton,  and  lord  Mohan  by  lieutenant-general  Macartney. 
Colonel  Hamilton  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  surrendered  himielf  on  the  22nd  of  November,  one  week 
after  the  duel,  which  took  place  on  the  16th.  Macartney  made  his  escape,  and,  npon  the  relation  of  colonel 
Hamilton,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  unfiftirly  killed  by  Macartney.— 
Keartlej^s  Annals  of  England. 
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Llent.  Stewart  and  lieut  Bagnal:    the 

latter  mortally  wounded  Oct  7,  1812 

Mr.  Edward  Maguire  and  lieut  Bhmdel; 

the  latter  killed  ....  July  9,  1813 
Mr.  Uatchell  and  Mr.  Morlev  .  Feb.  12,  1814 
Capt  Stackpolo  ISUUira)  and  lieut  Cecil; 

the  captain  killed  .   April,  1814 

Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  D'EBterre:  Mr. 

D'Esterre  killed  .  .  .  Feb.  1,  1815 
Col.  Quentin  and  col.  Palmer  .  Feb.  7,  1816 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Peel  (an  afiair ; 

no  meeting)  ....  Aug.  81,  1815 
Major  Greene  and  Mr.  Price  in  America ; 

the  latter  killed,  greatlv  lamented  .  1816 
Captain  Fottrell  and  colonel  Ross;  five 

Biiots  each,  but  no  fatality  .  Dec.  — ,  1817 
Lieut  Hindes  and  lieut  Gilbert  Conroy ; 

the  former  killed     .  .  March  6,  1817 

Mr.  John   Sutton  and  mi^oi^  Lockyer; 

the  former  killed  .        Dec.  10,  1817 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  and  lieut  Bayley;  the 

latter  killed  ....  Jan.  12,  1818 
Mr.  Grattan  and  the  earl  of  Clare, 

June  7,  1820 
Mr.  Henahaw  and  Mr.  Hartinger;  both 

desperately  wounded    .  Sept.  18,  1820 

Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Christie ;  the  rormer 

killed Feb.  16,  1821 

M.  Manuel  and  Mr.  Beaumont,     April  9,  1821 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and  Mr.  James 

Stuart;  the  former  killed  .  March  26,  1822 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  duke  of 

Bedford ;  no  fittollty  .  .  May  2,  1822 
General  Pepe  and  general  Carasoosa;  the 

latter  wounded  .  .  .  Feb.  28,  1823 
Mr.  Westall  and  Captain  Gourlay;  the 

latter  killed 1824 

Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Lambton    July  1,  1826 
Mr.  Brie,  barrister,  and  Mr.  Hayes ;  the 

former  kiUed        .       .  Dec  26,  1826 


BeT.  Mr.  Hodson  and  Mr.  Grady;  the 

latter  wounded  Aug.  1827 

Major  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Henry  Grat- 

ton  (an  affiiir ;  no  meeting)  Sept  — ^  1827 
Mr.  Long  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Crespigny ; 

neither  wounded 1828 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  earl  of  Win- 

chilsea  ....  March  21,  1829 
Lieut.  Crowther  and  captain  Helsham; 

the  former  killed  April  1,  1829 

GapUln   Smith  and   Mr.  O'Grady;  the 

Utter  killed  .  .  .  March  18,  1880 
Mr.  Wm.  Lambrecht    and    Mr.  Oliver 

Clayton ;  the  latter  killed  .  .  Jan.  8,  1830 
Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Mathlas;  the  latter 

wounded Jan.  22,  18S8 

Mr.  Maher  and  Mr.  CoUes  Jan.  22,  1883 

Sir  John  W.  Jeffeott  and  Dr.  Hennis: 

the  latter  mortally  wounded,  and  diea 

on  the  18th  ....  May  10,  1833 
Captain  Wellesley  Ashe  and  sir  Charles 

Hampton  ....  Sept  11,  1834 
Lord  Alvanley  and  Mr.  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell ;  two  shots  each  May  4,  1835 
Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  and  lord  Seymour ; 

no  fatality  ....  May  29,  1836 
Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Black,  editor 

Mom.  Chron.;  two  shots  each  Nov.  19,  1835 
Mr.  Ruthren   and  Mr.  Scott:  and   Mr. 

Ruthven   and    Mr.  Close  (Mr.  Scott's 

second),  the  latter  wounded  .  May  23,  1836 
The  earl  of  Cardigan  and  capt  Tuekett, 

11th  Rwt;  two  shots  each;  the  latter 

wounded  ....  Sept  12.  1840 
Capt  Boldero  and  hon.  Craven  Berkeley ; 

no  fittality  ....  July  15,  1842 
Col.   Fawcett   and    capt    Munroe;    col. 

Fawcett  killed  .  .  .  July  1,  1843 
Lieut   Seton   and  lieut   Hawkey;    the 

former  killed   ....   May  21,  1845 


"As  nuuiv  as  227  official  and  memorable  duels  were  fought  during  my  grand  climac- 
teria" — Sir  J.  Barrington,  A  single  writer  enumerates  172  duels,  in  which  63  indi- 
viduals were  killed  and  96  wounded :  in  three  of  these  cases  both  the  combatants 
wore  killed,  and  18  of  the  survivors  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law. — Hamilton. 

DUKE,  originally  a  Roman  dignity,  first  given  to  the  generals  of  armies.  In  England, 
during  Saxon  times,  the  commanders  of  armies  were  called  dukes,  duces. — Camden. 
The  title  lay  dormant  from  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  who  conferred 
it  on  his  eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  the  style  of  duke  of  Cornwall, 
A.D.  1336.  Robert  de  Yere  was  created  marquis  of  Dublin  and  duke  of  Ireland, 
9  Rich.  II.,  1385.  The  first  duke  created  in  Scotland  was  by  king  Robert  III.,  who 
created  David,  prince  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothesay,  a  title  which  a&rwards  belonged 
to  the  king's  eldest  son,  a.d.  1398. 

DUKE,  GRAND.  The  Medici  family  was  one  of  extraordinary  greatness  and  immense 
wealth.  Of  this  fiimily,  Alexander  de  Medicis  was  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the 
republic  of  Tuscany  in  1531 ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  night ;  and  his  son,  Cosmo,  was 
created  grand-duke,  the  first  of  that  rank,  by  pope  Pius  V.,  in  1569.  Diike-duke  was 
a  title  given  in  Spain  to  the  house  of  Silvia,  on  account  of  its  possessing  such  a 
number  of  duchies. 

DUKE  HUMPHREY.  The  old  saying  of  "  Dining  with  duke  Humphrey,"  was  m 
allusion  to  persons  who  used  to  wiJk  in  St  Paul's  church  during  dinner  time; 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  being  a  man  of  great  hospitality,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  in  St  Paul's. 

DULWICH  COLLEGK  Foimded  by  Edward  Alleyne,  an  eminent  comedian,  and  called 
God's-Gifb  College,  was  completed  in  1617;  he  was  the  first  master  of  his  own 
college,  and  died  in  1626.  A  fine  gallery,  to  contain  the  Bourgeois  collection  of 
pictures,  bequeathed  by  sir  Francis  Bouiigeois,  was  annexed  in  1813.  The  manor  of 
Dulwich  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  this  college ;  and  the  estate  beiog  much 
increased  by  inclosures^  donations,  and  the  advanced  value  of  land,  while  the  original 
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number  of  persons  relieved  has  not  been  enlaiged,  a  situation  in  Gtod's-Gifb  College 
approaches  to  opulence. — LeigK 

DUMB.  A&  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pedro  de  Ponce  educated  twd 
children  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  who  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  so  as  not  only  to 
read  and  write  and  know  arithmetic,  but  to  understand  several  languages,  and  the 
principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  Perreira,  a  Spaniax^l,  exhibited 
at  Pans  children  instructed  by  him,  whose  acquirements  astonished  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  there,  1748.  The  Abb6 1'Ep^  has  been  most  successful  in  France  ;  and  in 
these  countries  are  many  asylums  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  See  Deaf 
a/nd  Dwmb, 

DUMBLANE  OB  DUNBLANE,  BATTLE  of,  called  also  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir, 
between  the  royalist  army  and  the  Scots  rebels,  the  former  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  the  latter  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  defeated  Nov.  12,  1715.  The 
duke  had  in  his  army  4000  veteran  troops ;  the  earl  had  8000  men,  but  all  newly 
raised ;  the  loss  was  equal  on  both  sides,  and  each  claimed  the  victory.  The  Highland 
foot  behaved  most  gallantly. 

DUN,  OR  "DUN  HIM.''  This  term  has  been  supposed  to  come  from  the  French,  where 
dmne  signifies  give  me,  implying  a  demand  for  something  due,  but  the  true  origin  of 
the  expression  is  as  follows : — There  was  a  man  named  John  Dun,  a  bailiff  of  the  town 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  so  extremely  active,  and  so  dexterous  at  the  management  of  his 
rough  business,  that  it  became  a  proverb  when  a  man  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  to  say, 
"  Why  don't  you  Dun  him  ? "  that  is,  "  Why  don't  you  send  Dun  to  arrest  him  1 " 
Hence  it  grew  into  a  custom,  and  is  now  as  old  as  since  the  days  of  Henry  YII. — 
Oalt^i  RecrtaiwM. 

DUNBAR,  BATTLE  ov*  between  the  Scottish  and  English  army,  in  which  John 
Baliol  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warrenne,  and  Scotland  subdued,  by  Edward  L, 
fought  April  27, 1296.  Battle  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  under  Cromwell, 
who  obtained  a  signal  victory,  Sept.  3,  1650. 

DUNDALK  After  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  Bruce,  who  had  invaded 
L^land  in  1315,  and  had  been  crowned  king,  he  was  beheaded  here  in  1818,  and  with 
him  6200  Scots  invaders  lost  their  lives.  The  walls  and  foiidfiGations  of  Dundalk  were 
destroyed  in  1641.  The  first  cambric  manufacture  in  Lreland  was  established  in  this 
town  by  artisans  from  France  in  1727. 

DUNGAN-HILL,  BATTLE  of,  in  Ireland,  between  the  English  and  Irish  armies,  the 
former  commanded  by  colonel  Jones,  who  signally  defeated  the  Irish,  of  whom  6000 
are  said  to  have  been  slain,  while  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable, 
July  10, 1647. 

DUNKIRK.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  English  and  French,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  June  24, 1658,  the  last  year  of  Cromwell's  adminis- 
tration. It  wajs  sold  by  Charles  11.  for  500,0002.  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  The  French 
king  made  Dunkirk  one  of  the  best  fortified  ports  in  the  kingdom ;  but  all  the  works 
were  demolished,  and  the  basins  filled  up,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  The  French  afterwards  resumed  the  works,  but  they  were  ordered  to  be 
demolished  at  the  peace  of  1763.  They  continued  thus  till  the  peace  of  1783,  when 
they  were  again  resumed.  The  English  attempted  to  besiege  this  place ;  but  the 
duke  of  York,  who  commanded,  was  defeated  by  Hoche,  and  forced  to  retire  with 
loss,  Sepi  7, 1793. 

DUNMOW,  m  Essex.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  tenure  of  the  manor,  "  that  whatever 
married  couple  will  go  to  the  priory,  and,  kneeling  on  two  sharp-pointed  stones,  will 
swear  that  they  had  not  quarrelled  nor  repented  of  their  marriage  within  a  year  and 
a  day  after  its  celebration,  shall  receive  a  flitch  of  bacon."  This  custom  was  instituted 
by  Robert  de  Fitzwalter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  1244.  The  earliest  recorded 
claim  for  the  bacon  was  in  1445,  since  which  period  it  has  only  been  demanded  five 
times.  The  last  claimants  were  John  Shakeshanks  and  his  wife,  who  established 
their  right  to  it,  June  20, 1751  ;  they  made  a  lai^e  sum  by  selling  slices  of  the  flitch 
to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  there  being  5000  persons  present. 

DUNSINANE,  BATTLE  of.  Celebrated  in  dramatic  story  by  the  immortal  Shakspeare. 
On  the  hill  of  Dunsinane  was  fought  the  renowned  battle  between  Macbeth  the  thane 
of  Glammis,  and  Seward,  earl  of  Northumberland.  Edward  the  Confessor  had  sent 
Seward  on  behalf  of  Malcolm  IIL,  whose  father,  Dimcan,  the  thane  and  usurper  had 
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murdered.  Macbeth,  who  waa  signally  defeated,  fled,  and  was  pursued,  it  is  said,  to 
Lumphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  there  slain,  1057.  The  history  of  Macbeth  is  the 
subject  of  Shakspeare's  incomparable  drama. 

DURHAM,  BISHOPRIC  of.  First  fixed  at  Holy  Island  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, in  635,  but  forced  from  it  by  the  merciless  invasion  of  the  Danes.  It  was  next 
fixed  at  Chester-le^reet  for  200  years,  and  then  finally  at  Durham.  The  bones  of 
St  Cuthbert,  the  sixth  bishop,  were  taken  to  Durham,  and  interred  in  the  cathedral 
founded  there.  This  see,  deemed  the  richest  in  England,  was  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  2821Z.  The  Palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Durham  was  separated  from  the  dio- 
cese, and  vested  in  the  crown,  June  21,  1836. 

DURHAM,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  English  and  Scottish  armies,  fought  at  Nevill's- 
cross,  near  Durham.  The  former  army  was  commanded  by  queen  Philippa  and 
lord  Piercy,  and  the  latter  by  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  vanquished. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  Bruce's  soldiers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself,  with  many  of  his 
nobles  and  knights,  and  many  thousand  men,  were  taken  prisoners,  Oct.  17,  1346. 

DUUMVIRI.  Two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  who  were  first  appointed  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud  to  take  care  of  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Sibylline  books  were  placed  in  the  capitol,  and 
secured  as  a  sacred  deposit  in  a  chest  under  the  ground.  The  Duumviri  were  insti- 
tuted 520  B.O.,  and  continued  until  their  nimiber  was  increased  to  ten,  and  called  the 
Decemviri,  450  Ro. — Livy. 

DWARFS,  ANCIENT.  The  most  celebrated  dwarf  in  ancient  history,  for  shortness  of 
stature,  was  Philetus  of  Cos,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  most  distinguished  in  his 
age  as  a  poet,  and  for  learning :  he  was  so  diminutive  that^he  always  carried  leaden 
weights  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  l>y  the  wind.  Philetus  was 
proceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. — jElian.  Julia,  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a  dwarf 
called  Coropas,  but  two  feet  and  a  hand's  breadth  high ;  and  Ajadromeda,  a  freed- 
maid  of  Julia's,  was  of  the  same  height — Pliny.  Aug.  Caesar  exhibited  in  his  plays  a 
man  not  two  feet  in  stature. — Sueton.  Alypius  of  Alexandria;,  a  logician  and  philoso- 
pher, was  but  one  foot  five  inches  and  a  hidf  high ;  "  he  seem^  to  be  consumed  into 
a  kind  of  divine  nature." —  Vosa,  InatU, 

DWARFS,  MODERN.  John  de  Estrix,  of  Mechlin,  was  brought  to  the  duke  of  Parma, 
in  1592,  when  he  was  35  years  of  age,  having  a  long  beard;  he  was  skilled  in  lan- 
gfuages,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  high.  Jefiery  Hudson,  an  English  dwarf,  vras 
served  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pie,  before  the  king  and  queen,  at  a  feast  given  to  them 
by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  in  1626 ;  he  vras  then  a  youth  of  18  inches  high.  In 
later  years,  Jeffeiy  having  challenged  a  Mr.  Crofts,  who  had  offended  him,  to  fight  a 
duel,  the  latter  came  to  tibe  ground  armed  only  with  a  squirt :  this  new  indigni^  led 
in  the  end  to  an  actual  meeting,  and  the  dwarf  shot  his  antagonist  dead,  1653.  Count 
Borowlaski,  a  Polish  gentleman,  of  great  accomplishments  and  elegant  manners,  well 
known  in  England,  where  he  resided  many  years,  was  bom  in  Nov.  1739.  His  growth 
was,  at  one  year  of  age,  14  inches ;  at  six,  17  inches ;  at  twenty,  33  inches;  and  at 
thirty,  39.  He  had  a  sister,  named  Anastasia,  seven  years  younger  than  himself,  and 
so  much  shorter  that  she  could  stand  under  his  arm.  He  visited  many  of  the  courts 
of  Europe,  and  died  in  England  at  the  great  age  of  98,  in  1837. 

DTEING,  ART  of.  The  discovery  of  it  attributed  to  the  Tyrians.  In  dyeing  and 
dipping  their  own  cloUis,  the  English  were  so  little  skilled,  that  their  manufactures 
were  usually  sent  white  to  HolStnd,  and  returned  to  England  for  sale.  The  art  of 
dyeing  woollens  was  brought  from  the  Low  Countries  in  1608.  *'  Two  dyers  of  Exeter 
were  flogged  for  teaching  their  Brtintke  north  "  (of  England),  1628.  A  statute  against 
abuses  in  dyeing  passed  in  1788. 

E. 

ElAGLE.  An  ancient  coin  of  Ireland,  made  of  a  base  metal,  and  current  in  the  first  years 
of  Edward  L,  about  a.d.  1272 ;  it  was  so  named  from  tiie  figure  impressed  upon  it 
The  American  gold  coinage  of  eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter  eagles,  began  Dea  6, 
1792.    An  American  eagle  is  of  the  value  of  10  dollars,  or  about  two  guineas  English. 

EAGLE,  The.  The  standard  of  the  eagle  was  first  borne  by  the  Persians;  and  the 
Romans  carried  figures  of  the  eagle,  as  ensigns,  in  silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes 
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represented  with  a  thunderbolt  in  its  talons,  on  the  point  of  a  spear ;  they  adopted 
the  eagle  in  the  consulate  of  Marius,  102  b.c.  When  Charlemagne  became  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  Qerman  empire,  he  added  the  second  head  to  the  eagle  for  his  armsy 
to  denote  that  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Gtennany  were  united  in  hbxL,  A.D.  802.  The 
eagle  was  the  imperial  standard  of  Napoleon ;  and  is  that  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia. — ^White  Eagle,  an  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1325,  by  Uladislaus, 
king  of  Poland,  on  the  marriage  of  lus  son  Casimir  with  a  daughter  of  the  great  duke 
of  Lithuania ;  the  knights  of  this  order  wore  a  gold  chain  on  the  breast^  to  which 
hung  a  silver  eagle  crowned.  See  Knighthood. — -Black  Eagle  was  an  order  of  the 
same  kind,  instituted  in  1701,  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbuigh,  Fred.  L,  on  his  being 
crowned  king  of  Prussiai 

EAR-RINGS.  Among  the  Athenians  the  perforation  of  the  ears  was  a  mark  of  nobility : 
among  the  Hebrews  and  Romans  it  indicated  servitude.  Pendents  from  the  ears  are 
at  this  day  sometimes  used  by  the  men  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  ooimtries^  even  the 
most  dvilised  in  Europe. 

EARL,  TITLE  or.  An  honour  which  came  from  the  Saxons,  and  continued  for  many 
ages  the  highest  rank  in  England,  until  Edward  III.  created  dukes,  and  Richard  if. 
created  marquesses,  both  having  precedency  assigned  above  earls.  They  had, 
anciently,  for  the  support  of  their  state,  the  third  penny  out  of  the  sheriff's  court, 
issuing  out  of  the  pleas  of  the  shire  whereof  they  had  their  title,  as  in  ancient  times 
there  were  no  counts  or  earls  but  had  a  county  or  shire  for  his  earldom.  Upon  the 
increase  of  earls  their  revenue  ceased,  and  their  powers  were  abridged.  Alfred  used 
the  title  of  earl  as  a  substitute  for  king.  William  Fitss-Osbom  was  made  earl  of  Here- 
ford by  William  the  Conqueror,  A.D.  1066.  Gilchrist  was  created  earl  of  Angus,  in 
Scotland,  by  king  Malcolm  III.,  in  1 037.  Sir  John  de  Courcy  created  baron  of  Kinsale 
and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  II.,  1181. 

EARL  MARESCHAL  of  SCOTLAND.  The  Earl  Mareechal  of  Scotland  was  an  officer 
who  commanded  the  cavahry,  whereas  the  constable  commanded  the  whole  army ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  had  a  joint  command,  as  all  orders  were  addressed  to  **  our 
constable  and  marischaL"  The  office  of  earl  mareschal  has  never  been  out  of  the 
noble  family  of  Keith,  It  was  reserved  at  the  Union ;  and  when  the  heritable  juris- 
dictions were  bought,  it  was  in  the  crown,  being  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  George 
Keith,  earl  mareschal,  in  1715. 

EARL  MARSHAL  of  ENGLAND.  The  eighth  gi^at  officer  of  state.  This  office,  until 
it  was  made  hereditary,  always  passed  by  grant  frt>m  the  king.  The  rank  was  lord 
marshal  only,  until  Richard  IL,  in  1397,  granted  letters  patent  to  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, by  the  style  of  earl  marshal.  In  1672,  Charles  U.  granted  to  Henry,  lord 
Howard,  the  dignity  of  earl  marshal,  with  power  to  execute  the  same  by  deputy. 
Gilbert  de  Clare  was  created  lord  marshal  by  king  Stephen,  1185.  The  last  lord 
marshal  was  John  Fitz- Allan,  lord  Maltravers. — Camden;  AahmdUt  Instit, 

EARTH.  The  globular  form  of  the  earth  was  first  suggested  by  Thales  of  IGletus, 
about  640  b.g.  Its  magnitude  was  calculated  frt>m  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
by  Eratosthenes,  240  b.c.  The  Groeks  taught  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  the 
popes  believed  it  to  be  a  plane,  and  gave  all  towards  the  west  to  the  kin^  of  Spain. 
The  first  ship  that  sailed  round  the  earth,  and  thence  demonstrated  that  its  form  was 
globular,  was  MageUan's;,  in  1519.  The  notion  of  its  magnetism  was  started  by 
Gilbert  in  1576.  The  experiments  of  M.  Richer,  in  1672,  led  Newton  to  prove  the 
earth  to  be  in  the  shape  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  variation  of  its  axis  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Bradley  in  1787.    See  CfUibe, 

EARTHENWARE  Vessels  of  this  ware  were  in  use  among  the  most  ancient  nations. 
Various  domestic  articles  were  made  by  the  Romans,  715  B.c.  The  art  was  revived 
and  improved  in  Italy,  a.d.  1310.  Wedgwood's  patent  ware  was  first  made  in  1762. 
His  pottery  in  Staffordshire  was  extended  to  a  variety  of  curious  compositions, 
subservient  not  only  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  to  the  arts,  antiquity, 
history,  ftc,  and  thereby  rendered  a  very  important  branch  of  commerce,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.    See  China. 

EARTHQUAKES.  The  theory  of  earthquakes  has  not  yet  been  formed  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Anaxagoras  supposed  that  earthquakes  were  produced  by  subterraneous 
clouds  bursting  out  into  lightning,  which  shook  the  vaults  that  confined  them,  b.o. 
485. — Diog.  Laert.  Kircher,  Des  Cartes,  and  others,  supposed  that  there  were  many 
vast  cavities  under  ground  which  have  a  communication  with  each  other,  some  of 
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which  abound  with  waters,  others  with  exhalations,  arising  from  inflammable  sub- 
stances, as  nitre,  bitumen,  sulphur,  Ac.  These  opinions  continued  to  be  supported 
till  1749-50,  when  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  London,  and  several  parts  of  Britain. 
Dr.  Stukeley,  who  had  been  engaged  in  electrical  experiments,  then  began  to  suspect 
that  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  attributed  not  to  vapours  or  fermentations 
generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  to  electricity.  These  principles  at  the  same 
time  were  advanced  by  Signer  Beccaria,  without  knowing  anything  of  Dr.  Stukele/s 
discoveries,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  appears  probable  that  the  immense  power  of  water  converted 
into  steam  by  subterraneous  fires  must  contribute  to  augment  the  force  which  occasions 
earthquakes.  Among  those  recorded  as  having  been  the  most  destructive  and 
memorable,  are  the  following,  which  are  quoted  from  the  best  sources :  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  in  tliis  volume  all  that  have  occurred  * : — 
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One  which  made  the  peninsula  of  Eahoda 
an  island b.c. 

Ellioe  and  Bnla  in  the  Peloponnesus 
swallowed  up 872 

One  at  Rome,  when,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  M.  Curtlus,  armed  and  mounted 
on  a  stately  horse,  leaped  into  the 
dreadful  chasm  it  occasioned  {lAvy) 

Duras.  in  Greece,  buried  with  all  its  in- 
habitants; and  twelve  cities  in  Cam- 
pania also  buried       ..... 

Lysimachia  totally  buried,  with  all  its 
inhabitants 

Awful  one  in  Asia,  which  overturned 
twelve  cities       ....      a.d. 

One  accompanied  by  the  eruption  of 
Yesuvius;  the  cittes  of  Pompeii  and 
Hercnlaneum  buried       .... 

Four  cities  in  Asia,  two  in  Greece,  and 
two  in  Galatia,  overturned        .       .    . 

Antioch  destroyed 

Nicomedia,  Ceesarea,  and  Nloea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  overturned  .       .       .       •        .    . 

In  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Macedonia,  160 
cities  and  towns  damaged 

Micomedia  again  demolished,  and  Its  in- 
habitants buried  in  its  ruins  .    . 

One  felt  by  nearly  the  whole  world  . 

At  Constantinople ;  its  edifices  destroyed, 
and  thousands  perished     .       .       .    . 

In  AfHca ;  many  cities  overturned  . 

Awfhl  one  In  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia ; 
more  than  600  cities  were  destroyed, 
and  the  loss  of  life  surpassed  all  cidcu- 
lation 742 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy        .       .    801 

Constantinople  overturned,  and  all  Greece 
shaken 936 

One  felt  throughout  England  .       .  1069 

One  at  Andoch;  many  towns  destroyed: 
among  them,  Mariseum  and  Mamistria  1114 

Catania  in  Sicilv  overturned,  and  16^000 
persons  buried  in  the  ruins    . 

One  severely  felt  at  Lincoln  .    . 

At  Calabria,  when  one  of  its  cities  and 
all  its  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea        .... 

One  again  felt  throughout  England      .    . 

At  Naples,  when  40,000  of  its  inhabitants 
perished 1466 

One  felt  in  London :  part  of  St  Paul's 
and  the  Temple  churches  fell     .       .    .  1680 

In  Japan,  several  cities  made  ruins,  and 
thousands  perished  ....  1696 

Awful  one  at  Calabria 16S8 

One  in  China,  when  800,000  persons  were 
buried  in  Pekin  alone     ....  1662 
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One  severely  felt  in  Ireland  .  a.d.  1690 

One  at  Jamaica,  which  totally  destroyed 
Port  Roy«l,  whose  houses  were  engulfed 
forty  fkthoms  deep,  and  800  persons 
perished 1692 

One  in  Sicily,  which  overturned  64  cities 
and  towns,  and  900  villages.  Of  Catania 
and  its  18,000  inhabitants,  not  a  trace 
remained ;  more  than  100,000  lives  were 
lost 1698 

Palermo  nearly  destroyed,  and  6000  per- 
sons perished   1726 

Again  in  China;  and  100,000  people 
swallowed  up  at  Pekin       .       .       .    .  1731 

One  in  Hungary,  which  turned  a  mountain 
round 1736 

Lima  and  Callao  demolished;  18,000  per- 
sons burled  in  the  rains  .       .  Oct.  28,  1746 

One  at  Palermo  which  swallowed  up  a 
convent ;  but  the  monks  escaped  . 

In  London,  the  Inhabitants  terrified  by  a 
slight  shock         ....  Feb.  8, 

Another,  but  severer  shock        .  March  6, 

Adrianople  nearly  overwhelmed  .       .    . 

At  Grand  Cairo,  half  of  the  housra,  and 
40,000  persons  swallowed  up  . 

Quito  destroyed      ....  April, 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  In  about 
eight  minutes  most  of  the  houses,  and 
upwards  of  60,000  inhabitants,  were 
swallowed  up,  and  whole  streets  buried. 
The  dties  of  Coimbra,  Oporto,  and 
Braga,  suifered  dreadflilly,  and  St.  Cbes 
was  wholly  overturned.  In  Spain,  a 
large  part  of  Malaga  became  ruins. 
One  half  of  Fez,  in  Moixxxx)^  was  de- 
stroyed, and  more  than  12,000  Arabs 
perished  there.  Above  half  of  tiie 
island  of  Madeira  became  waste ;  and 
2000  houses  in  the  island  of  Meteline, 
in  the  Archipelago,  were  overthrown: 
this  awftil  earthquake  extended  6000 
miles,  even  to  Scotland  .  Nov.  1, 

One  in  Syria,  extended  over  10,000  square 
miles :  Balbec  destroyed    .  .    . 

One  at  Martinloo,  when  1600  persons  lost 
their  lives        ....        Aug.  1767 

At  Guatemala,  which,  with  80,000  inhabi- 
tants, was  swallowed  up     .       .     Dec. 

A  destructive  one  at  Smyrna    . 

At  Tauris:  16,000  houses  thrown  down, 
and  multitudes  buried       .... 

One  which  overthrew  Messina  and  a  num- 
ber of  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily :  40,000 
persons  perished 

Archindschan  whollv  destroyed,  and  12,000 
persons  buried  in  its  ruins         .       .    .  1784 
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1780 


1788 


*  Shocks  of  earthquakes  are  recorded  as  occurring  at  various  times  in  these  realms;  but  they  have 
never  been  fatal  in  their  consequences,  although  in  some  cases  fbut  the  instances  are  rare)  a  few  buildings 
have  fallen,  or  sustained  partial  damage.  To  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  a  more  terrible  shock  predicted  by 
a  madman,  for  the  8th  or  April  following,  thousands  of  persons,  particularly  those  of  rank  and  fortune, 
passed  the  night  of  the  7th  April,  1760,  in  their  carriages  and  in  tents  in  Hyde-park. 
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and  nnmeroas  villages ;  6000  p«raons 
perished      ....     March  31, 

In  the  dnchy  of  Parma ;  no  less  than  40 
shoekB  were  experienced  at  Borgotaro ; 
and  at  Pontremoli  many  hoNses  were 
thrown  down,  and  not  a  chimney  was 
len  standing    ....    Feb.  14,  1834 

In  many  cities  of  Southern  Syria,  by 
which  hundreds  of  houses  were  thrown 
down,  and  thoosands  of  the  inhabitants 
perished       ....        Jan.  22,  1837 

At  Martinique,  by  which  nearly  half  of 
Port  Royal  is  destroyed,  nearly  700 
persons  killed,  and  the  whole  Island 
damaged Jan.  11,  1839 

At  Temate:  the  island  made  a  waste, 
almost  eyerr  house  destroyed,  and 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  lose  their 
Uves Feb.  14,  1840 

Awftd  and  destmctiiTe  earthquake  at 
Mount  Ararat ;  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  Armenia  3137  houses  were  over- 
thrown, and  several  hundred  persons 
perished July  2, 

Great  earthquake  at  Zante,  where  many 
persons  perished  Oct  80, 

At  Cape  Haytien,  St.  Domingo,  which 
destroyed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  town ; 
between  4000  and  6000  lives  were 
lost May  7, 

At  Point  k  Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  which  was 
entirely  destroyed  .  Feb.  8; 
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EARTHQUAKES,  eonUnued. 

At  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro,  an  opening  of 

the  earth  swallowed  up  many  hoases 

and  1000  persons  Sept.  1780 

Another  fatal  one  in  Sicily  .  1791 

One  in  Naples,  when  Vesuvius  issuing 

forth  its  flames  overwhelmed  the  city  of 

Torre  delGreco 1794 

In  Turkey,  where,  in  three  towns,  10,000 

persons  lost  their  lives   . 
The  whole  country  between  Santa  F6  and 

Panama  destroyed,  including  the  cities 

of  Cusco  and  Quito»  40,000  of  whose 

people  were,  in  one  second,  hurled  into 

eternity 

One  at  Constantinople,  which  destroyed 

the  royal  palace  and  an  Immensity  of 

Imildings,  and  extended  into  Romania 

and  Wallachia        .... 
A  violent  one  felt  In  Holland  Jan. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  90,000 

persons  lost  their  lives    . 
At  the  Azores :  a  village  of  St.  Michael's 

sunk,  and  a  lake  of  boiling  water  ap- 
peared in  its  place  Aug.  1610 
Awful  one  at  Garaocas  {wkieh  tee)  .  1812 
Several  felt  throughout  India.    The  dis- 
trict of  Kuich  sunk ;  2000  persons  were 

bnriedwithit      ....    June,  1819 
In  Genoa,  Palermo,   Rome,  and   many 

other  towns;  great  damage  sustained, 

and  thousands  perished  .  .   '    .  1819 

One  ffttal,  at  Messina     .  Oct.  1826 

One  in  Spain,  which  devastated  Mnrcia, 

At  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  above-mentioned,  in  Not.  1755,  a 
singular  phenomenon  happened  to  the  hotwell  at  Bristol :  the  water  suddenly 
beoune  as  red  as  blood,  and  so  very  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drank.  The  water, 
also,  of  a  common  well,  which  had  been  remarkably  clear,  at  once  turned  as  black  as 
ink,  and  continued  unfit  for  use  nearly  a  fortnight.  The  tide,  likewise,  in  the  river 
Avon  flowed  back,  contrary  to  its  natural  course ;  and  various  other  effects  of  some 
unknown  convulsion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  were  perceived  in  different  places. 
But  all  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  these  extraordinary  circumstances  was  vain,  till 
the  news  arrived  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  having  happened  on  the  same  day, 
which  gave  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  several  phenomena. 

EAST  ANGLES.  The  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  (the  sixth  of  the  Heptarchy)  was 
commenced  by  Uffa,  a.d.  575,  and  ended  with  Ethelbert  in  792.  See  article  Britain. 
Of  this  name  was  an  ancient  see  founded  by  St.  Felix,  who  converted  the  East  Angles, 
in  630.  In  669,  this  see  was  divided  into  two  bishoprics,  viz.,  Elmham  and  Dunwich, 
and  these  were  united  in  955.  The  bishopric  was  removed  to  Norwich,  in  1088.  See 
Nofwichy  Bishopric  of. 

EAST  INDIA.  BILL.  This  bill  originated  in  a  parliamentary  committee  on  East  India 
afi^rs,  which  exposed  a  scene  of  disgraceful  intrigues  and  crimes :  a  governor-general 
was  appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal,  to  which  the  other  presidencies  were  now  made 
Bubordmate :  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  instituted  at  Calcutta :  the  salary  of 
the  governor  was  fixed  at  25,000/.  per  year ;  that  of  the  council  at  10,000/.  each ;  and 
of  the  chief  judge  at  80002. :  the  afi&lrs  of  the  company  were  controlled ;  all  the 
departments  were  reorganised,  and  all  territorial  correspondence  was  henceforth  to 
be  laid  before  the  Briti^  ministry,  June  16, 1773.  Mr.  Rtt's  bill,  appointing  a  Board 
of  Control,  passed  Aug.  18, 1784.    See  Board  of  Control. 

EAST  INDIES,  or  INDIA.  A  country  of  vast  extent,  power,  and  wealth,  under  the 
management,  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  commercial  concerns,  of  a  great  company  of 
merchants.  This  is  a  phenomenon,  astonishing  in  itself,  and  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  For  all  particularB  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  see  India.  The 
East  liidia  house,  Leadenhsdl-Btreet»  was  built  in  1726,  and  considerably  enlax^ged  in 
1799.    The  East  India  Docks  were  opened  Aug.  4, 1806. 

EAST  SAXONS,  KINGDOM  of  the.  The  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons  began  with 
Erchenwin,  a.d.  527,  and  consisted  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Herts ;  and  ended 
with  Sigered,  the  last  monarch  previous  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
under  Egbert,  in  828.    See  article  Britain, 
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EASTER  The  festival  observed  by  the  Church  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  So  called  in  England  from  the  Saxon  goddess  Eo^re,  The  festival  of 
Easter  was  instituted  about  a.d.  68 ;  the  day  for  the  observance  of  it  was  fixed  in 
England  by  St.  Austin,  in  597.  It  was  ordained  by  the  council  of  Nice  to  be  observed 
on  the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world.  Easter  is  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  first  full  moon  that  occurs  after  the  21st  of  March. 

EASTER  ISLAND.  This  island,  which  lies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  discovered  by 
Davis,  in  1686;  it  was  visited  by  Roggewin,  in  1722,  and  from  him  it  obtained  the 
name  it  now  bears;  it  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1774.  At  the  south-east 
extremity  is  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano,  about  two  miles  in  circuit  and  800 
feet  deep. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE.  Commenced  under  Yalens,  a.d.  364,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Constantine  XIII.,  the  last  Christian  emperor,  in  1453.  Mahomet  II.  resolved 
to  dethrone  him,  and  possess  himself  of  Constantinople ;  he  laid  siege  to  that  city 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  took  it  by  assault  after  it  had  held  out  fifty-eight  days. 
The  unfortunate  emperor,  seeing  the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches,  threw  hiznBelf  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  children  of  the  Imperial  house 
were  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  women  reserved  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Constantines,  and  commenced  the 
present  empire  of  Turkey,  May  29, 1453.    See  Turkey. 


Reign  of  Yalens         ....  a.d.    864 

Haxlmufl,  the  tyrant,  defeated  and  put  to 
death 888 

Theodosina  defeats  Eagenias    .  .    892 

Public  Bchools  instituted,  and  Theodosins 
II.  endeavours  to  restore  learning     .    . 

Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus, 
whose  fleet  is  burned  with  a  brazen 
BpGcnlum  bv  Proclus       .... 

Tarkish  empire  begins  in  Asia  .    . 

Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  elected  em- 
peror, after  a  revolt  of  the  soldiery,  and 
murder  of  Maurice  and  his  children 

Power  of  the  popes  begins,  by  the  conceft- 
sions  of  Phocas 606 

The  Persians  besiege  Constantinople       .    626 

The  Arabs  besiege  it         ....    668 

It  is  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet 
is  destroyed  by  the  Oreek  fire.  See 
Oreek  Fire 673 

Second  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Arabs       ....... 

Zoe  prostitutes  herself,  poisons  her  bns- 
band;  and  her  &vourite,  Michael,  a 
Paphlagonian  money-lender,  ascends 
thethrone 1084 


426 


614 
646 


602 


716 


Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  Y.,  snr- 

named  Calaphates  ....  a.d.  1041 
Isaac  Comnenus  chosen  emperor  by  the 

soldiery 1057 

Isaac  Comnenus  abdicates  .  KiGO 

Romanus  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks     .  1078 
Alexius  Angelns,  brother  of  Isaac  II. 
revolts,  puts  out  the  emperor's  eyes,  ana 

ascends  the  throne 1196 

Constantinople  is  taken  by  the  Latins,  who 

restore  Isaac,  with  his  son  .    .  1208 

The  father  and  son  murdered  by  Mour- 

soufle 1201 

The  French  and  Yenetians  take  Constan- 
tinople by  storm;  Monrsoufle  put  to 
death,  his  eyes  being  first  torn  from  his 

head 1204 

Constantinople  recovered  from  the  Latins 
by  the  Oreek  emperors  ....  1261 

Andronicus  abdicates 1320 

Turks  first  enter  Europe    ....  1862 
Fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  extinction 
of  the  imperial  families  of  the  Comneni 

and  Paleologi 1468 

See  Turhetf. 


EMPERORS  OF  THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


HAi. 

879. 
896. 
406. 
460. 
467. 
468. 
474. 
474. 
491. 
618. 
627. 
666. 
678. 
682. 

602. 


610. 
641. 

611. 


Yalens 

Theodosins  the  Great 

Arcadins,  the  son  of  Theodosins. 

Theodosius  II.  succeeded  his  fiither. 

Marcian,  a  Thraclan,  of  obscure  fkmity. 

Leo  I.,  the  Thradan. 

Ardaburius. 

Leo  the  vounger,  died  the  same  year. 

Zeno,  called  the  lionurian. 

Anastasius  I.,  an  Illyrian,  of  mean  Urth. 

Justin  I.,  originally  a  private  soldier. 

Justinian,  founder  of  the  Digest. 

Justin  II.,  nephew  of  Justinian. 

Tiberius  II.,  renowned  for  his  virtues. 

Maurice,  the  Cappadodan :  murderad, 
with  all  his  children,  by  his  successor. 

Phocas,  the  Usurper,  whose  crimes  and 
cruelties  led  to  his  own  assassination, 
in  610. 

Heraclius,  by  whom  Phocas  was  de- 
throned. 

Constantine  III.  (HeraoUus-Constantine) 
reigned  a  few  months :  poisoned  by  his 
step-mother  Martina. 

Constans  II. :  assassinated  in  a  bath. 


668.  Constantine  lY.,  Pogonatns. 

686.  Justinian  II.,  son  of  the  preceding:  ab- 
horred for  his  exactions,  debaucheries, 
and  cruelties :  dethroned  and  mutilated 
by  his  successor. 

606.  Leontius:  dethroned  and  mutilated  by 
Tiberius  Aspimar. 

698.  Tiberias  UK  Aspimar. 

706.  Justinian  II.  restored.  Leontins  and 
Tiberius  degraded  in  the  Hippodrome, 
and  put  to  death.  Justinian  slain  in 
711. 

711.  Philippicns^Bardanes :  assassinated. 

718.  Anastasius  II. :  fled  on  the  election  of 
Theodosius  in  716;  afterwards  deliv- 
ered up  to  Leo  III.,  and  put  to  death. 

716.  Theodosins  III. 

718.  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian. 

[In  this  reign  (726)  commences  the  great 
Iconoclastic  controversy ;  the  alternate 

J>rohibition  and  restoration  of  images 
nvolves  the  peace  of  several  reigns.]^ 
741.  Constantine  Y.,  Copronymus,  son  of  the 

preceding :  succeeded  by  his  son. 
776.  Leo  IV. 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE,  ctmdnmed. 

780.  Constantine  VI.,  and  his  mother  Irene. 
790.  Constantixie,  alone,  by  the  dealre  of  the 

people,    Irene    having    become    un- 

popahur. 
793.  Irene,  again,  Jointly  with  her  son,  and 

afterwards  alone :  depoeed  for  her  era- 

elties  and  mnrdera,  and  exiled. 
802.  MioephcHnis  I^    samamed   Logothetea: 

slidn. 
811.  Stanraehius :  reigns  a  few  days  only. 
811.  Michael  L:  defeated  in  battle,  abdicates 

the  throne,  and  retires  to  a  monastery. 
813.  Leo  v.,  the  Armenian :  killed  in  the  tem- 

Sle  at  Constantinople  on   Christmas- 
ay,  820,  by  oonspiratfHti  in  the  Interest 
of  his  Buooeseor. 

820.  Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer. 

829.  Theophilns,  son  of  Michael. 

843.  Michael  III.,snmamedPorphyrogennete8, 
or  the  So^  son  of  the  preeeding :  mur- 
dered by  his  sncoesaor. 

867.  Basilins  I.,  the  Macedonian. 

88S.  Leo  VI.,  styled  the  Philosopher. 

911.  Alexander, and  Constantlne  VII.,  broflier 
and  son  of  Leo,  the  latter  only  six  years 
of  age :  the  former  dying  in  912,  Zoe, 
mother  of  Constantlne,  assumes  the 
legeney. 

919.  Komanus  Leeapenns  osnrps  the  imperial 
power. 

990.  Constantlne  VIII.  his  son. 

988.  Stephen  and  Christopher. 

[Five  emperors  now  reign :  of  these, 
Christopher  dies  in  981 ;  Romanns  is 
exiled  by  his  sons,  Constantino  and 
Stephen,  who  ate  themselves  banished 
tbe  next  year.] 

946.  Constantlne  VII.  now  reigns  alone :  poi- 
soned by  his  daughter-in-law  Theo- 
phania. 

960.  Romanns  11^  son  of  the  preeeding :  this 
monster,  who  had  contrived  his  father's 
death,  banishes  his  mother  Helena. 

963.  Nioephoms  II.,  Phocas:  marries  Theo- 
phania,  his  predecessor's  consort,  who 
has  him  assassinated. 

969.  John  I.,  Zemisces,  celebrated  general ; 
takes  Basilins  II.  and  Constantlne  IX., 
sons  of  Romanns  II.,  as  colleagues: 
John  dies,  supposed  by  poison,  and 

976.  Basilins  II.  and  Constantino  IX.  reign 
alone:  the  former  dies  in  1026;  the 
latter  in  1028. 

1088.  Bomanus  III.,  Argyropulns :  poisoned  by 
his  consort  Zoe,  who  raises 

1084.  Michael  IV.,  the  Paphlagonian,  to  the 
throne :  on  his  death  Zoe  places 

1041.  Michael  V.,  sumamed  Calaphates,  as  hi^ 

successor :  him  she  dethrones,  has  his 
eyes  put  out,  snd  marries 

1042.  Constantlne  X.,  Monomaehus,  who,  and 

Zoe,  reign  jointly :  Zoe  dies  In  1050. 
1054.  Theodora,  widow  of  Constantino. 

1066.  Michael  VI.,  Stratlotic :  deposed. 

1067.  Isaac  I.,  Comnenns :  abdicates. 
1069.  Constantino  XI.,  sumamed  Dneas. 
1067.  Endoda,  consort  of  tiie  preceding,  and 

Romanns    IV.,   sumamed    Diogenes, 


whom  she  marries:  reign  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Michael,  Constantine's  son. 
1071.  Michael  VII.,  Parapinaoes,  recovers  his 
throne,  and  reigns  Jointly  with 
Constantlne  XII. 
1078.  Nioephorus  III. :  dethroned  by 
1081.  Alexius  I.,  Comnenns :  succeeded  by 
1118.  John-Comnenus,  his  son,  sumamed  Kaloe : 
died  of  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arrow. 
1143.  Manuel  I.,  Comnenns,  son  of  John. 
1180.  Alexius  II.,  Comnenus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, under  the  regency  of  the  em- 
press Maria,  his  mother. 

1185.  Andronicus  I.,  Comnenus.  causes  Alexius 

to  be  strangled,  and  seizes  the  throne : 
put  to  death  by 

1186.  Isaac  II.,  Angelus-Comnenus,  who  Is  de- 

posed, Imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  his 

eyes  by  his  brother 
1196.  Alexins  III.,  Angelns,  called  the  Tyrant : 

this  last,  deposed,  in  his  turn,  and  his 

eyes  put  out ;  died  in  a  monastery. 
1808.  Isaac  11.,  again,  associated  with  his  son, 

Alexius  IV. :  deprived. 

LATIV  SMPKBOBS. 

1304.  Baldwin  I.,  earl  of  Flanders,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins, 
elected  emperor :  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  king  of  Bulgaria,  and  never  heard 
of  afterwards. 

1206.  Henry  I.,  his  brother :  dies  In  1217. 

1217.  Peter  de  Courtenay,  his  brother-in-law. 

1221.  Robert  de  Courtenay,  his  son. 

1228.  Baldwin  II.,  his  brother,  a  minor,  and 
John  de  Brienne,  of  Jerusalem,  regent 
and  aModate  emperor. 

1961.  [Constantinople  recovered,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks  or  Latins  terminates.] 

ORBBK  SICPTKB  AT  BICB. 

1204.  Theodore  Lascarls. 

1222.  John  Ducas,  Vataoes. 

1266.  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  his  son. 
1260.  John  Lascaris,  and 

1960.  Michael  VIII.,  Palcsologus. 

BMPEBORS  AT  OOKSTAlTTiyOPLB. 

1961.  Michael  VIII.,  now  at  Constantinople:  he 

puts  out  the  eyes  of  John,  and  reigns 
alone. 

1883.  Andronicus  IL,  Palnologus,  the  Elder,  son 
of  the  preceding :  deposed  by  his  grand- 
son, Andronicus  the  Younger. 

1888.  Andronicus  III.,  the  Younger. 

1841.  John  Palseologns,  under  the  guardianship 
of  John  CantacucenuB :  the  latter  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Adrianople. 

1847.  John  Cantacuzenus. 

1866.  John  Palnologus,  restored. 

1891.  Manuel  Palnologus,  his  son:  succeeded 
by  his  son  and  colleague, 

1436.  John  Paleologus  II. 

144a  Constantlne  XIII.,  Paleologus,  his  son. 

1468.  [ConsUntinople  taken  on  May  29,  1468, 
by  the  Ottomans,  under  their  sultan^ 
Mahomet  II. :  Constantlne  Is  slain,  ana 
with  him  ends  the  Eastern  Empire, 
which  had  subsisted  for  1196  years.] 


EBIONITES.  Ancient  heretics  who  arose  in  the  very  first  age  of  the  church,  and  who, 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  in  the  second  century, 
The  Ebionites  seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Nazsaenea—Euaebiua,  The 
Ebionites  were  of  two  descriptions :  one,  who  believed  that  our  Saviour  was  bom  of 
a  virgin,  and  observed  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  adding  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  other,  who  believed  that  Christ  was  bom  after  the  manner 
of  all  mankind,  and  denied  his  divinity. — Pardon. 

EBRO,  The  RIVER,  in  Spain.    The  scene  of  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the 
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French,  near  Tudela,  Nov.  23, 1808;  and  also  the  scene  of  several  important  move- 
ments of  the  allied  British  and  Spanish  armies  during  the  Peninsular  war,  between 
the  years  1809  and  1814,  e<  seq, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  There  existed  no  distinction  between  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical courts  in  England  until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  a.d.  1066.  See  Arches, 
Consistory,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  cowrts.  The  following  are  the  causes  cognisable  in 
ecclesiastical  courts :  blasphemy,  apostacy  from  Christianity,  heresy,  schism,  ordina- 
tions, institutions  to  benefices,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tithes,  incests,  fornication, 
adultery,  probate  of  wills,  administrations,  &c. — Blackstone. 

ECCLESL^TICAL  STATE,  or  STATES  op  the  CHURCH.  With  pope  Stephen  IL, 
A.D.  752,  commenced  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  1798,  this 
state  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who  erected  it  into  the  ''Roman 
Republic."  They  obliged  the  pope,  Pius  VI.,  to  remove  into  Tuscany,  and  afterwards 
into  France,  where  he  died,  in  1799.  In  1800,  cardinal  Chiaramonti,  who  was  elected 
pope,  under  the  title  of  Pius  VII.,  resumed  the  dominion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 
This  power  was  held  until  1809,  when  he  was  deprived  by  Buonaparte  of  his  temporal 
sovereignty,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  in  1814  the  pope 
was  restored.  In  1849  (Nov.  24),  Pius  IX.  was  forced  to  flee  in  disguise  from  Rome  to 
Qaeta,  and  the  Roman  chambers  appointed  a  provisional  government.  They  declared 
the  pope  divested  of  all  claims  to  temporal  power,  Feb.  9, 1850.  He  appealed  to  the 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  for  assistance,  and  a  French  army,  after  attacking  Rome, 
in  the  end  restores  him  to  his  sovereignty.    For  the  particulars,  see  2iome» 

ECHOES.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  utterance  of  a  sound  and  its  return 
must  be  more  than  one-twelfth  of  a  second,  to  form  an  echo.  Echo  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  nymph  who  pined  into  a  sound. — Sydney.  Echoes  in  poetry  are  found 
in  the  earliest  authors ;  the  following  is  an  example : — 

"  Cmdelis  mater  magis,  an  puer,  improlraB  illef 
Improbus  ille  puer,  cradelia  ta  quoque  mater."— FtryiJ. 

The  echo  of  Westminster-bridge  has  attained  a  dramatic  fame.  In  the  arch-roofed 
sitting-places,  or  at  least  in  one  of  them,  it  is  said  that  the  least  whisper  uttered  in 
the  dry  arches  below  might  formerly  be  heard,  and  vice  versd. 

ECEMUHL,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  main  armies  of  France  and  Austria ;  the  one 
commanded  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  in  person,  and  the  other  by  the  archduke 
Charles.  Napoleon  adopted  his  usual  plan  of  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  to 
which  the  Austrian  position  afforded  too  great  facility ;  and  the  conflict  terminated 
in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Imperialists^  whose  loss  of  this  battle  led  to  other  and 
immediate  reverses,  April  22,  1809. 

ECLECTICS.  Ancient  philosophers,  also  called  Anahgetici,  and  Philaleihes,  or  the  lovers 
of  truth.  Without  attaching  themselves  to  any  sect,  they  chose  what  they  judged 
good  from  each :  founded  by  Polemon  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  1. — Dryden.  Also 
a  sect,  so  called  in  the  Christian  church,  who  considered  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian. 

ECLIPSES.  The  theory  of  eclipses  was  known  to  the  Chinese  at  least  120  B.o.—  OavhiL 
An  eclipse  was  supposed  by  most  of  the  eastern  nations  to  be  the  effect  of  magic ; 
hence  the  custom  among  them  of  dnunming  during  its  continuance.  The  first 
eclipse  recorded,  happened  March  19,  721  b.c.  at  8'  40"  p.m.  according  to  Ptolemy;  it 
was  lunar,  and  was  observed  with  accuracy  at  Babylon.  See  Astronomy.  The  following 
were  extraordinary  eclipses  of  the  sun  smd  moon : — 


or  THE  SUK. 

That  predicted  by  Thales;  observed  at 
SartUa  (Prtny,  ZiS.  11.)       .  .  b.c.    685 

One  at  Athena  {Thueydides,  lib.  iv.)      .    .    424 

Total  one;  three  days'  sappUcation  de- 
creed at  Rome  {Livy)  .       .188 

One  general  at  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
(/osephtia) a.d.      88 

One  at  Rome,  causing  a  total  darkness 
at  noon-day  {Livj/)  .....    291 

One  observed  at  Constantinople   .        .    .    968 

In  France,  when  it  was  dark  at  noon-day 
{Vu  Fresnoy)    ....  June  29,  1033 


In  England,  where  it  occasioned  a  total 
darkness  ( Wm.  Malmah.)    .       .      a.d.  1140 

Again;  the  stars  visible  at  ten  in  the 
morning  {Camden)  .       .       .  June  28,  1191 

The  true  sun,  and  the  appearance  of  ano- 
ther, so  that  astronomers  alone  could 
distinguish  the  difference  by  their 
glasses  iOomf.  Hist.  Eng.)      .  .  1191 

Again;  total  darkness  ensued  (idem)    .    .1331 

A  total  one;  the  darkness  so  gre^t  that 
the  stars  shone,  and  the  birds  went  to 
roost  at  noon  {Oldmixon's  Annals  of 
Geo.  I.) April  22,  1716 
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dides,lib.yU.)      ....       b.c.  413 

Again,  In  AbU  Minor  (/M^Miw)  .  219 
One  at  Rome,  predicted  by  Q.  Snlpitiua 

GtdluB  (Livu,  lib.  xliv.)  ....  168 
One    terrified    the   Roman   troops   and 

quelled  their  revolt  (roeifiM)     .      a.d.  14 


ECLIPSES,  continued. 

Remarkable  one,  central  and  annular  in 
the  interior  of  Europe        .        Sept  7,  1820 

or  THE  KOOir. 

The  first,  observed  by  the  Chaldeans  at 

Babylon  {Ptolemy,  Ub.  iv.)  .  b.c.    721 

A  total  one,  observed  at  sardis  {Tkuey- 

The  revolution  of  eclipses  was  first  calculated  by  Calippus,  the  Athenian,  336  b.c. 
The  ESgTptians  say  they  had  accurately  observed  373  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  832  of 
the  moon,  up  to  the  period  from  Vulcan  to  Alexander,  who  died  323  b.c. 

EDDYSTONE  LIGHT-HOUSE,  off  the  port  of  Plymouth,  was  erected  by  the  Trinity- 
house  to  enable  ships  to  avoid  the  Eddystone  rock.  It  was  commenced  under 
Mr.  Winstanley,  in  1()96  ;  was  finished  in  1699 ;  and  was  destroyed  by  the  dreadAil 
tempest  of  Nov.  27, 1703,  and  by  which  Mr.  Winstanley  and  those  with  him  perished. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  act  of  parliament,  4  Anne,  1706,  and  all  ships  were  obliged  to  pay 
one  penny  per  ton  inwards  and  outwards  towards  supporting  it.  This  light-house 
was  burnt  in  1755 ;  and  one  on  a  better  plan  was  erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  and 
finished  Oct  9,  1759.  Of  this  last,  the  wood- work  was  burnt,  in  1770,  but  it  waa 
afterwards  renewed  with  stone,  and  has  continued  uninjured  since  1774. 

EDEN,  GARDEN  of.  The  question  about  the  site  of  Eden  has  greatly  agitated 
theologians;  some  place  it  near  Damascus,  others  in  Armenia,  some  in  Caucasus, 
others  at  HUlah,  near  Babylon,  others  in  Arabia,  and  some  in  Abyssinia.  The  Hindoos 
refer  it  to  Ceylon  :  and  a  learned  Swede  asserts  that  it  was  in  Sudermania  !  Several 
authorities  concur  in  placing  it  in  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  main  river  of  Eden,  on 
the  east  side  of  it,  below  the  confluence  of  the  lesser  rivers,  which  emptied  themselves 
into  it,  about  27^  N.  lat,  now  swallowed  up  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  event  which  may 
have  happened  at  the  Universal  Deluge,  2348  B.C.  The  country  of  Eden  extended 
into  Armenia. — Oalmet.  The  Almighty  constructed  Eden  with  a  view  to  beauty,  as 
well  as  usefulness :  not  only  every  plant  that  was  good  for  food,  but  such  also  as  were 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  were  planted  there. — Cftnens,  iL  8,  9. 

EDGEHILL,  BATTLE  of,  also  called  Edgehill  Fight,  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
Parliament  army,  the  first  engagement  of  importance  in  the  civil  war ;  Charles  I.  was 
personally  present  in  this  battle.  Prince  Rupert  commanded  the  royalists,  and  the 
earl  of  Essex  the  parliamentarians.  The  earl  of  Lindsay,  one  of  Charies's  generals, 
who  headed  the  foot  forces,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  king's 
army  lost  5000  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  vast  numbers  of  wounded  and 
prisoners;  but,  owing  to  the  great  loss  on  the  other  side  also,  the  action  produced  no 
decisive  consequence  to  either  party,  and  neither  could  fairly  claim  the  victory, 
though  the  parliament  army  did,  Oct.  23, 1642. 

EDICT  OF  NANTES. '  This  waa  the  celebrated  edict  by  which  Henry  IV.  of  France 
granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  in  1598.  It  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV., 
Oct.  24, 1685.  This  bad  and  unjust  policy  lost  to  France  800,000  Protestants,  and 
gave  to  England  (part  of  these)  50,000  industrious  artisans.  Some  thousands,  who 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  manufiEU^turing  silks,  settled  in  Spitaifields,  where  their 
descendants  yet  remain :  others  planted  themselves  in  Soho  and  St.  Giles's,  and  pur- 
sued the  art  of  making  crystal  glasses  and  various  fine  works  in  which  they  excelled ; 
among  these,  jewelleiy,  then  little  understood  in  England. — Anderson's  Origin  of 
EngUsk  Commerce, 

EDICTS.  Public  ordinances  and  decrees,  usually  sent  foi*th  by  sovereigns,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case :  they  originated  with  the  Romans.  The  Perpetual  Edict  :  Salvius 
Julianus,  of  Milan,  a  civilian  at  Rome  (the  author  of  several  treatises  on  public  right), 
waa  employed  by  the  emperor  Adrian  to  draw  up  this  edict  or  body  of  laws  for  the 
Praetors,  a.o.  132. 

EDILES.  These  were  Roman  magistrates,  like  our  mayors,  and  there  were  two  ediles  at 
a  time.  They  had  the  superintendance  and  care  of  public  and  private  works  and 
buildings,  baths,  aqueducts,  bridges,  roads,  &c. ;  they  also  took  cognisance  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  regulated  the  markets  for  provisions;  they  examined  comedies 
before  they  were  acted,  and  treated  the  people  with  games  and  shows  at  their  own 
expense.  The  duties  of  ediles  have  suggested  similar  offices  in  our  own  polity,  and 
served  in  many  instances  as  models  for  our  magistracy. — Pardon. 

EDINBURGH.  The  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  fii-st  and  finest  cities  of  the 
empii-e.     It  derives  its  name-^in  ancient  records  Z>w»  ^rfi»,  signifying  "the  hill  of 
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Edin" — ^from  its  castle,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  who, 
having  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  erected  it  for  the  protection  of  his  newly- 
acquired  territories  from  the  incursions  of  the  Soots  and  Pict^  a  j).  626.  But  it  is  said 
the  castle  was  first  built  by  Camelou,  king  of  the  Picts,  830  B.c.  It  makes  a  conspi- 
cuous appearance,  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  on  a  rock  300  feet  high,  and, 
before  Uie  use  of  great  guns,  was  a  fortification  of  considerable  strength.  The  early 
accounts  of  this  city  are  not  authentic. 


CbristUnlty  introdaoed,   the    reign    of 

Donald  I a.d.    801 

Edinburgh  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons    452 

Retaken  br  tbe  Plots 086 

City  fortified,  and  castle  rebuUt  .  1074 
Besieged  by  Donald  Bane  ....  1093 
Abbey  founded  by  David  I.  .1128 
Eklinbargh  oonstitnted  a  borgli  .  .  *  • 
Castle  surrendered  to  Henry  II.  .  1174 
A  parliament  is  held  here  nnder  Alex- 
ander II.  in 1216 

City  taken  by  the  English  .  1296 

Grant  of  the  town  of  Leith  ....  1829 
James  II.  first  king  crowned  here  .  .  1437 
Execution  here  of  the  earl  of  Athol  and 

his  grandson  .  .  .  .  «  .  1487 
Annual  fair  granted  by  James  II.  .  .  1447 
City  strengthened  by  a  wall ....  1460 

Charter  of  James  III 1477 

Edinburgh  made  the  metropolis  of  Boot- 
land  by  king  James  III 1468 

Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  inoorponted 

by  charter 1606 

Charter  of  James  lY 1606 

[The  Palace  of  Holyrood  is  built  in  the 
reign  of  James  IV.] 

High  school  founded 1618 

A  British  force,  landing  from  a  fleet  of 
200  ships,  takes  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
and  bums  both  towns  .       .    .  1644 

Leith  is  again  burnt,  bat  Edinbnigh  is 

spared 1647 

Marriage  of  queen  Mary  and  lord  Damley 

at  Holyrood-house 1666 

David  Kizzio  murdered     ....  1666 
Lord  Damley  (the  husband  of  Mary)  Is 
blown  up  in  a  private  house  by  gun- 
powder: he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  murdered     .  Feb.  10,  1667 

Mary's  marriage  with  James  Hepbum, 

earl  of  Bothwell  .    May  16,  1667 

Era  of  the  civil  war  on  aooount  of  Mary's 

forced  resignation 1670 

Death  of  John  Knox 1672 

University  founded  by  James  VI.    See 

Edinburgh  Univerritff  .        .         Apr.  24,  1682 
Earl  of  BothweU's  attempt  on  Holyrood- 
house        Dec.  27,  1691 

Riot  in  the  city,  in  which  the  mob  attacks 

the  king 1606 

James  VI.  leaves  Edinbnrgh,  as  king  of 

England Apr.  6,  1608 

He  visits  Edinburgh     .  May  16,  1617 

Heriot's  Hospital  founded  ,       .  1624 

Charles  I.  visits  Edinburgh  ....  1688 
Edinburgh  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 

Charles  I ,  while  here  ....  1688 
Parliament  boose  finished  ....  1640 
Charies  again  visits  the  city  .  1641 

The  castle  is  surrendered  to  CromweU  by 

Dundas 1660 

Coflfoe-houses  first  oiMned  ....  1677 
Merchants'  Company  incorporated  .  .  1681 
College  of  Physicians  incorporated  .  .  1681 
Earl  of  Argyll  beheaded  June  80,  1686 
African  and  East  India  Company  incor- 
porated     1696 

Bank  of  Scotland  founded  ....  1696 
Union  of  the  kingdoms  .1707 

Koyal  Bank  founded 1727 

Board  of  Trustees  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures appointed 1727 


I  Boval  Inflrmaxy  incorporated   .       .  a.d.  1786 
Affair  of  Captain  Porteous :  he  is  hanced 
by  the  populace  in  the  Grassmarket 

(See  Pvrteou*) 1736 

Medical  Society  institatod  .    .  1787 

The  young   Pretender's   army   ooenpias 

the  city 1746 

He  takes  possession  of  Holyrood  .  .  .  1746 
Modem  improvements  commenced  .  .  1763 
Magistrates  assigned  gold  chains  .  .  1764 
Royal  Exchange  completed        .  .  1761 

Foundation  stone  or  the  North  Bridge 

laid Oct21,  1768 

Theatre  Royal  erected       ....  1769 
Great  fire  in  the  Lawn-market             .    .  1771 
Registeroffioe,      Princess-street,      com- 
menced      1774 

Great   commotion    and   tumult   Against 

popery  in  the  city 1779 

Society  of  Antiquarians  ....  1780 
Royal  Society  instituted  ....  1783 
South  Bridge  commenced  ....  1786 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  incorporated 

by  charter 1788 

First   stone  of  the  present  university 

laid Nov.  16,  1789 

Robertson,  the  historian,  died  at  Edin- 
burgh   June  11,  1793 

Bridewell,  Calton-hiU,  erected  .  .  1796 

Holyrood  affords   an   asylum  to  Lonls 
XVIII.  and   his   brother,   afterwards 
Charles  X.,  fh>m  1796  to    .        .        .    .  1799 
[Charles  X.,  subsequent  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  resided  here.J 
New  Bank  commenced  .    June  8,  1901 

Edinburgh  Jieview  published  .  .  .  .  1802 
New  system  .of  police  established  .  1806 


Dec.  81,  1811 

.    .  1816 

.  1818 

.    .  1819 

July  20,  1819 

.    .  1821 

.  1822 

Aug.  14,  1822 

Aug.  17,  1822 

Aug.  29,  1822 


Alarming  riots  here 
Nelson's  monument  completed 
Gas  company  incorporated 
Water  company  incorporated 
Professor  Playfair  dies 
Society  of  Arts  instituted 
Union  Canal  completed 
George  IV.'s  visit  . 
He  holds  his  levee 
And  leaves  for  England 
Foundation  of  the  great  national  monu- 
ment of  Scotland  laid  ....  1822 
Royal  Institution  erected  ....  1823 
Destractive  fires  June  and  Nov.  1824 

Scottish  Academy  founded        .  .  1826 

Lord  Melville's  monument  erected       .    .  1828 
The   Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  RaUway 

opened July,  1831 

Statue  of  George  IV.  erected     .  .1882 

Association  of  the  Fine  Arts        .       .    .  1838 
Edinbnrgh,  Leith,  and  Grantoo  Railway 

commenced 1886 

Art-union  of  Scotland 1837 

Monument   to    Sir   Walter   Scott  com- 
menced (since  finished)  ....  ISIO 
Society  of  Arts,  founded  in  1881,  and  in- 
corporated in 1848 

Railway  between  Edinboz^h  and  Glasgow 

opened Feb.  21,  1848 

Victoria  visits  Edinburgh  Aug.  81,  1812 

Her  public  entry  .        .     Sept.  3,  1848 

Her  MiO<^ty  holds  her  court  at  Dalkeith 

Palace Sept.  6,  1848 

And  leaves  for  England             .  Sept.  16,  1842 
New  College  instituted 1843 
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EDINBURGH,  amtintted. 

North  British  Railway  oommenoed  aj>.  1644 
The  monuiDent  to  the  political  martyrs  of 

1793-4,  laid  by  Mr.  Hame  .  Aug.  21,  1844 
The  British  association  holds  its  meeting 

in  this  city  ....  July  SI,  1860 
The  qneen  again  viaita  Edinboigfa  (one 


of  her  many  rlrtts  to  Scotland)  and 
holds   her    court    at    Holyrood-nonse 

Aug.  90,  18S0 
Priaee  Albert  lays  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Scotch  National  gallery    Sept  1,  1860 
See  Scotland. 


EDINBURGH,  BISHOPRIC  or.  This  eee  was  created  by  Charles  L,  when  that  monarch 
was  in  Scotland,  in  1633 ;  and  William  Forbes,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh^ 
was  made  first  bishop.  The  king  allotted  the  parishes  of  the  shires  of  Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow,  Haddington,  and  a  part  of  Berwick  and  of  Stirlingshire,  to  compose  the 
see.  The  sixth  and  last  prelate  was  Alexander  Robs,  who  was  ejected  on  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688.  The  bishopric  of  Edinburgh 
becsune  a  post-revolution  bishopric  about  1705 ;  and  now  exists  as  such. 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY.  A  college  was  commenced  by  the  town-council  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  queen  Mary  had  given  the  site  of  ancient  religious  houses,  and 
Robert  Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  finds,  1581.  The  university  was  founded  by 
James  YL,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England,  in  1582.  The  first  principal  was  appointed 
in  1585.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  by  Fnmcis,  lord  Napier, 
grand  master  of  the  masons  of  Scotland,  Nov.  16,  1789.  In  1845,  the  library  con- 
tained upwards  of  80,000  volumes,  besides  numerous  curious  and  rare  MSS.  and 
documents.  This  university  has  long  been  celebrated  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  for  its  medical  school,  which  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  Some  of  the 
most  learned  men,  the  most  profound  writers^  and  ablest  physicians,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  this  university. 

EQALITE'.  Equality.  The  surname  assumed  by  Philip  Bourbon  Capet,  the  infamous 
duke  of  Orleans,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  republicans,  on  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  in  France,  Sept  11,  1792.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYL,  his 
relative ;  but  this  did  not  save  him  firom  a  like  doom.  He  was  guillotined  Nov.  6, 1798. 

EGYPT.  The  dynasty  of  its  Pharaohs  or  kings  commenced  with  Mizraim,  the  son  of 
Ham,  second  son  of  Noah,  2188  B.C.  The  kingdom  lasted  1663  years;  it  was 
conquered  by  Cambyaes,  525  KO.  In  a.d.  639,  this  country  was  wrested  from  the 
eastern  emperor  Heraclius,  by  Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens.  The  fiimous  Saladin 
established  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  1171.  Selim  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
took  Egypt,  in  1517,  and  it  was  governed  by  Beys  till  1799,  when  a  great  part  of  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  French,  under  Buonaparte.  In  1801,  the  invaders 
were  dispossessed  by  the  British,  and  the  government  was  restored  to  the  Turk& 
See  Turkey,  for  modem  events. 
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Mizraim  builds  Memphis  (Blair)      .  bx. 

Egypt  made  four  kingdoms,  vU. :  Upper 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt,  This,  and  Mem- 
phis {Ahbi  LenaUij  Blair)  .        ... 

Atiiotes  invents  hieroglyphics  . 

Busiris  builds 'niebeB(c;«A«r)  .    . 

Osymandvas,  the  first  warlike  king,  passes 
into  Asia,  conquers  Bactria,  and  causes 
his  exploits  to  be  represented  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting  ( Usttsr,  Lenglet) 

The  PhcBuicians  invade  Lower  Egypt,  and 
hold  it  260  years  ( Usher)    .... 

The  lake  of  MoBrls  constructed  . 

The  patriarch  Abraham  visits  Egypt  to 
avoid  the  famine  in  Canaan  .    . 

Syphoas  introduces  the  use  of  the  common 
letters  {Uaher) 

Memnon  invents  the  Egyptian  letters 
(Blair,  Lenglet) 1822 

Amenophls  I.  is  acknowledged  the  king 
of  all  Egypt  (LengUl)      ....  1821 

Joseph  the  Israelite  is  sold  into  ESgypt  as 
a  slave  (Lenglet) 1728 

He  interprets  the  King's  dreams        .       .  1715 

His  father  and  brethren  settle  here       .    .  1706 

Sesoetris  reigns;  he  extends  his  dominion 
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by  conquest  over  Arabia,  Persia,  India, 
and  Asia  Minor  (Lenglet)  •  .  b.c. 

Settlement  of  the  Ethiopians  (Blair)    . 

Rampses,  who  imposed  on  his  subjects  the 
building  of  walls  and  pyramids,  and 
other  labours,  dies  (Lenglet)    . 

Amenophls  II.  is  overwhelmed  in  the  Red 
Sea,  with  all  his  army  (Lenglet,  Blair)  . 

Reigrn  of  ^Egyptus,  firom  whom  the  country, 
hitherto  called  MLsraim,  Is  now  called 
Egypt  (Blair) 1485 

Reign  of  Thuoris  (the  Proteus  of  the 
Greeks)  who  had  the  faculty  of  assum- 
ing whatever  form  he  pleased,  as  of  a 
lion,  a  dragon,  a  tree,  water,  fire       .    .  1189 

[These  fictions  were  probably  Intended  to 
mark  the  profound  policy  of  this  king, 
who  was  eminent  ror  his  wisdom,  by 
which  his  dominion  flourished.— £2atr.] 

Pseusennes  enters  Palestine,  ravages  Ju- 
dea,  and  carries  off  the  sacred  vessels  of 
theTemple 971 

The  dynasty  of  kings  called  Tanites  begins 
with  Petubastes  (Blair)  ....    826 

The  dynasty  of  &ii(««(^<at>}        .       .    .    781 

Sebaoon  invades  Egypt,  subaues  the  king, 


*  The  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  is  very  unoertain ;  Blair  makes  it  to  fall  133  years  later.  As  to 
the  achievements  of  this  monarch,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  labours  of  several  kings,  attributed 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Sesostris  alone,  whose  very  existence,  Indeed,  is  doubted. 
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EGYPT,  cwUinued. 

Bocchoris,  whom  lie  orders  to  be  roasted 

alive  (Usher) B.c.    737 

Psamraetictaus  the  Powerfiil  reigns  .  .  600 
He  invests  Azoth,  which  holds  out  for  19 

years,  the  longest  siege  in  the  annals  of 

antiquity  {Usher) 647 

Necho  begins  the  famoas  canal  between 

the  Arabic  gulf  and  the  Mediterranean 

BOA  [Blair) 610 

This  canal  abandoned,  after  costing  the 

lives  of  120,000  men  {Herodotus)  .  .  609 
Nebuchadnezzar     of    Babylon     deposes 

Apries  (Usher) 581 

Apries  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  in 

his  palace  (Diod.  Skulus)  .  .  .  571 
The  philosoptier  Pythagoras  comes  from 

Samos  into  Egypt,  and  is  instructed  in 

the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  theology  ( Us.)  685 
The  line  of  the  Pharaohs  ends  in  the  mur- 
der of  Psammenitus  by  Cambyses  {Bl.)  526 
Dreadful  excesses  of  Cambyses ;  he  puts 

the  children  of  the  grandees,  male  and 

female,  to  death,  and  makes  the  country 

a  waste  {Herodotus)  ....  524 
lie  sends  an  army  of  50,000  men  across 

the  desert  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  but  they  all  perish  in  the 

burning  sands  {Justin)  .       .    .    524 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians;  again 

subdued  by  Xerxes  {Blair)  .  .  .  487 
A  revolt  under  Inarus  {Blair)  .    .    463 

Successful  revolt  under  Amyrtaus,  who  is 

proclaimed  king  (L«n^to<}  .        .    414 

Egypt  again  reduced  by  Persia,  and  its 

temples  pillaged  ( Usher)  .  .  .  .  850 
Alexander  the  Great  enters  Egypt,  wrests 

it  from  the  Persians,  and  builds  Alex- 
andria rj?2atV)  832 

Phlladelpnus    completes  the  Pharos    of 

Alexandria  (fjair) 283 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment made  about  this  time  .  .  .  283 
The  famous  library  of  Alexandria  also 

dates  about  this  period  (Blair)  .  .  .  283 
Ambassadors  first  sent  to  Korae  .  .  269 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  overnms  Syria,  and 

returns  laden  with  rich  spoils  and  2500 

The  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  epochs :  Ist,  From  the  fomidation  of 
the  empire  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses :  the  kings  who  reigned  in  this  period  are 
designated  by  the  title  of  Pharaoh,  signifying,  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
"  OrecU  Kin^."  2dly.  From  the  Persian  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  3dly.  The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  ending  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  The  incidents  relating  to  Egypt,  of 
modem  date,  will  be  found  interwoven  with  those  of  Syria.    See  Syria,  &c. 

EGYPTIAN  ERA.  The  old  Egyptian  year  was  identical  with  the  era  of  Nabonasser, 
beginning  Feb.  26,  747  b.c.,  and  consisted  of  365  days  only.  It  was  reformed,  30  B.C., 
at  which  period  the  commencement  of  the  year  had  arrived,  by  continually  receding, 
to  the  29th  August,  which  was  determined  to  be  in  future  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
To  reduce  to  the  Christian  era,  subtnwjt  746  years,  125  days. 

ELBA,  ISLE  OP.  Taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  July  6,  1796 ;  but  it  was  aban- 
doned the  next  year.  Elba  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  (with  the  title  of  emperor 
continued)  as  the  place  of  his  retreat  upon  relinquishing  the  throne  of  France, 
April  5,  1814.  He  secretly  embarked  from  this  island  with  about  1200  men  in  hired 
feluccas,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  26,  1815,  and  landed  in  Provence,  March  1,  to  recover 
the  Imperial  crown.  See  Buonaparte  and  France.  After  having  been  quitted  by 
Buonaparte,  Elba  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  July,  1815. 

ELEATIC  SECT.  Founded  by  Xenophanes,  the  philosopher  of  Colophon;  he  had 
been  banished  to  Sicily  on  account  of  his  wild  theory  of  God  and  nature,  and  his 
sect  originated  there.  Tliis  theorist  supposed  that  the  stars  wei'e  extinguished  every 
morning  and  rekindled  at  night ;  that  eclipses  were  occasioned  by  a  partial  extinction 


statues  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  Cambyses  had  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  temples  {Blair)   .        .        bx3. 

Reign  of  Philometer  and  Physoon    . 

At  the  death  of  Philometer,  his  brother 
Physoon  marries  his  queen,  and  on  tiie 
day  of  his  nuptials  murders  the  iniknt 
son  of  Philometer  in  its  mother's  arms. 

He  repudiates  his  wife,  and  marries  her 
daughter  by  his  brother  {Blair)         .    . 

His  subjects,  wearied  with  his  cruelties 
and  crimes,  demolish  his  statues,  set  fire 
to  his  palace,  and  he  flies  from  their  fury 
{Blair) 1» 

He  murders  his  son  by  his  new  queen ; 
also  his  son  by  her  mother,  sending  the 
head  and  limbs  of  the  latter  as  a  present 
to  the  parent  on  a  feast  day        .        .    . 

Yet,  defeating  tiie  Egyptian  army,  he  re- 
covers his  throne ;  and  dies    . 

Pestilence  from  the  putrefaction  of  vast 
swarms  of  locusts ;  800,000  persons  pe- 
rish in  Egypt      128 

Bevolt  in  Upper  Egypt ;  the  famous  city 
of  Thebes  destroyed  after  a  siege  of 
three  years  {Diod.  Sicuius)      ...      82 

Auletes  dying,  leaves  his  kingdom  to  his 
eldest  son,  Ptolemy,  and  the  fiunons 
Cleopatra  (Btotr) 61 

During  a  civil  war  between  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  Alexandria  Is  besieged  by 
Cffisar,  and  the  fiftmous  library  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  {Blair)     .        .        .    . 

Cflssar  defeats  the  king,  who,  In  crossing 
the  Nile,  is  drowned ;  and  the  younger 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  reign 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  (only  14 
years  of  age)  and  reigns  alone  .        .    . 

She  appears  before  Mark  Antony,  to 
answer  for  this  crime.  Fascinated  by 
her  beauty,  he  follows  her  Into  Egypt  . 

Antony  defeated  by  Octavlus  Ceosar  at  the 
battlo  of  Actium  (Blair) 

Octavius  enters  Egypt ;  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra kill  themselves ;  and  the  kingdom 
becomes  a  Boman  province       .       .    . 
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of  the  Bun ;  that  there  were  seyeral  suns  and  moons  for  the  conyenience  of  the  dif- 
ferent climates  of  the  earth,  &&,  about  535  b.o. — Strdbo. 

ELECTIONS,  BRIBERY  at.  Various  statutes  have  been  enacted  against  it  from  time 
to  time.  The  principal  acts  relating  to  elections  commenced  with  7  Hen.  IV.,  1409. 
Elections  were  made  void  by  bribery  in  1696  et  acq.  Messrs.  Sykes  and  Rumbold 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  bribery  at  an  election,  1776.  An  elector  of  Durham 
was  convicted  in  a  penalty  of  5002.  in  July,  1803.  Mr.  Swan,  M.P.  for  Penryn,  was 
fined  and  imprisoned,  and  sir  Manasseh  Lopez  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  10,000/.,  and  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  for  bribery  at  Grampound,  in  Oct  1819.  The  members 
for  Liverpool  and  Dublin  were  unseated  in  1831.  Among  other  elections  which 
have  lately  been  made  void,  were  those  of  Cambridge  and  Ludlow,  in  May,  1840. 
See  Bribery, 

ELECTORS.  Those  for  members  of  Parliament  for  counties  were  obliged  to  have 
forty  shillings  a  year  in  land,  39  Hen.  YL,  1460. — RuffheadCa  Statutes.  Among  the 
recent  acts  relating  to  elections  are  the  following : — ^Act  depriving  excise  and  custom- 
house officers,  and  contractors  with  government,  of  their  votes,  1782.  Act  to 
regulate  polling,  9  Geo.  lY.,  1828.  Reform  in  Parliament  bill  (see  Reform  BiU), 
2  &  3  WiU.  lY.,  1832.    County  Elections  act,  7  Will.  lY.,  1836. 

ELECTORS  OF  GERMANY.  Originally,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  made 
choice  of  their  head ;  but  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  for  several 
centuries  in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  greatest  power  assumed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the  emperor. — Dr.  Robertson.  An  eighth  elector  was 
made,  in  1648 ;  and  a  ninth,  in  &vour  of  the  duke  of  Hanover,  in  1692.  The  nimiber 
was  reduced  to  eight,  in  1777  \  and  was  increased  to  ten  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in 
1801.  The  electorsldp  ceased  on  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  and  when  the 
crown  of  Austria  was  made  hereditary,  1804, 1806.    See  Germany. 

ELECTRICITY.  That  of  amber  was  known  to  Thales,  600  B.C.  Electricity  was  unper- 
fectly  discovered  a.d.  1467.  It  was  found  in  various  substances  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Coldfiester,  in  1600 ;  he  first  obtained  the  knowledge  of  its  power,  of  conductors,  and 
non-conductors,  in  1606.  Ottoguerick  found  that  two  globes  of  brimstone  contained 
electric  matter,  1647.  The  electric  shock  was  discovered  at  Leyden,  1745,  and  hence 
tlie  operation  is  termed  the  "  Leyden  phiaL"  Electric  matter  was  first  found  to  con- 
tain caloriQ,  or  fire,  and  that  it  would  fire  spirits,  1756.  The  identity  of  electricity 
and  lightning  was  proved  by  Dr.  Franklin,  about  this  period.  The  electricity  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  electric  kite,  in  1769.  But  the 
greatest  modem  discovery  is  that  which  immortalises  the  name  of  Yolta,*  in  the 
"  Yoltaic  pile,"  or  electric^  column.    See  next  article. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.+  The  Yoltaic  battery  invented  by  Yolta.  Oersted  disr 
covered  that  an  electric  current,  transmitted  through  a  wire  placed  parallel  to  a 
magnetic  needle,  either  above  or  below  it,  causes  the  needle  to  deviate  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  celebrated  Ampdre 
proposed  a  telegraph  on  this  principle,  suggesting,  however,  that  as  many  magnetic 
needles  and  as  many  circuits  should  be  employed  as  there  wei'e  characters  to  be  indi- 
cated.   Baron  Schelling  and  Fechner  proposed  to  limit  this  number  by  employing 

•  Aleraaiidro  Volta,  of  Como,  experimental  philoBopher.  Ho  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  two 
treatises,  describing  a  new  electrical  machine.  Volta  was  for  thirty  years  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Pavia,  and  was  made  an  Italian  count  and  a  senator  by  Napoieon  Buonaparte,  and  was  otherwise 
honoured  for  his  many  discoveries  in  galvanism  or  animal  electricity,  to  which  science  he  had  particularly 
directed  his  attention.    Uis  works  form  5  vols,  octavo :  he  died  in  1826,  aged  81. 

t  Experiments  have  been  tried  with  a  view  to  determine  how  long  a  time  is  consumed  in  the  transfer 
of  the  subtle  agent,  electricity,  to  a  given  distance ;  but  the  time  is  absolutely  unappreciable,  at  least  for 
all  common  purposes,  since  that  agent,  which  can  travel  round  the  globe  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  seoond,  sets 
at  nought  the  measurements  of  every-day  life.  This  power,  applie<l  to  telegraphs,  is  wonderful  in  its 
results.  Lord  Palmerston  on  one  occasion,  at  a  public  dinner  In  Southampton,  pleasantly  alluded  to  a 
prospective  period  when,  if  a  minister  were  asked  in  the  house  of  commons  "  whether  it  were  true  that 
a  war  had  broken  out  in  India  ?  "  he  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  answer,  "  Wait  an  instant,  until  I  telegraph 
the  governor-general,  and  I  will  tell  you."    Yet  the  Submarine  Telegraph  had  not  then  been  thought  of. 

But  one  of  the  most  astonishing  results  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  has  lately  oocuired  in  America,  where 
the  telegraph  may  be  said  to  have  run  a  race  with  Time,  and  beaten  him.  New  Orleans  Is  westward  of 
New  York,  and  the  clocks  are  thus  later  in  the  former  city  than  in  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
of  longitude.  When  the  Atlantic  made  her  first  return  voyage  from  Liverpool,  a  brief  abstract  of  her  news 
was  telegraphed  to  New  Orleans  at  a  few  minutes  after  noon  (New  York  time) :  it  reached  its  destination 
at  a  few  minutes  be/ore  noon  (New  Orleans  time),  and  was  published  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  on  the 
evening  of  the  very  day  when  the  ship  arrived  at  New  York :  Uie  evening  papers  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  gave  the  same  news  at  the  same  hour ! 
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fewer  needles.  The  first  electric  telegraph  in  England,  founded  on  Oersted's  discoveiy, 
was  invented  by  professor  Wheatstone  in  1837,  the  application  being  adapted  to  railways. 
Morse  in  America,  Steinheil  in  Germany,  and  other  parties  elsewhere,  constructed  or 
proposed  electric  telegraphs.  The  electric  telegrapn  on  the  London  and  Blackwall 
railway  was  the  first  efficient  example  of  the  application  of  these  telegraphs  to  daily 
and  commercial  purposes.  Electric  telegraphs  have  since  been  constructed  on  every 
railway,  and  form  their  most  important  adjuncts.  For  the  submarine  telegraph  con- 
necting France  and  England  (first  attempted  on  Aug.  28, 1850)  see  Svhmari'M  Tele- 
graph, 

ELECTROOAL VANISH.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  L.  Galvani,  an 
eminent  Italian  philosopher,  in  1789.  Volta  pursued  the  inquiries  of  this  good  man 
(for  he  was  alike  distinguished  by  his  virtues  and  genius),  and  discovered  the  mode  of 
combining  the  metals ;  constructed  what  is  very  properly  called  the  Voltaic  pile ;  and 
extended  the  whole  science  into  a  system  whi<^  shoiud  rather  be  called  Voltaism 
than  Galvanism. 

ELECTRaGILDINQ  and  ELECTRaPLATING.  Among  the  many  applications  of 
electricity  to  the  arts,  to  which  the  inventions  of  professor  Wheatley  and  others  have 
led  of  recent  years,  are  electro-gilding  and  electro-plating.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  the  precious  metals  might  be  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  electricity,  than 
investigations  were  made  as  to  the  practicability  of  coating  metallic  ornaments  with 
gold  and  silver  by  electrical  ogencv.  At  the  house  of  the  Messrs.  Elkington,  London, 
and  other  houses  in  London  and  Birmingham,  are  seen  articles  of  dazzling  brilliancy 
with  BurfiEUies  of  pure  gold  and  silver  produced  by  the  new  electric  process. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  Analogies  between  electricity  and  magnetism  were  discovered 
by  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807.  This  analogy  was  establ^ed  in  1819  etteq,,  and 
was  confirmed  by  numerous  subsequent  experiments  made  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, America^  and  other  countrie& 

ELECTRO-TINT.  Mr.  Palmer  of  Newgate-street,  London,  has  patented  an  invention, 
by  which  engravings  may  not  only  be  copied  from  other  engraved  plateei,  but  the 
engraving  itself  actually  produced,  by  electrical  agency.  There  are  several  processes 
by  which  this  is  accomplished,  one  of  which,  also  protected  by  a  patent,  Mr.  P&lmer 
calls  Glypography. 

ELECTRO-TYPE.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the  multiplying  copies  of  works  of 
art  was,  in  point  of  time,  antecedent  to  all  other  varieties  of  electro-metallurgy.  The 
first  specimens  were  copies  of  coins  by  Mr.  Spencer,  so  extremely  like  the  originals  as 
to  deceive  many  persons.  Any  models,  such  as  busts  and  ornaments,  may  now  be 
electro-typed  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  facility. 

ELEPHANT.  This  animal,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  trained  to  war.  The  history  of  the 
Maccabees  informs  us,  that  "  to  every  elephant  they  appointed  1000  men,  armed  with 
coats  of  mail,  and  500  horse ;  and  upon  the  elephuits  were  strong  towers  of  wood," 
&a  The  elephants  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  were  provoked  to  fight  by  showing 
them  the  "  blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries."  The  first  elephant  said  to  have  been  seen 
in  England,  was  one  of  enormous  size,  presented  by  the  king  of  France  to  our 
Henry  IIL,  in  UdS.—Baker'a  Chron. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES.  A  great  festival  under  this  name  was  observed  by  the 
Athenians  and  other  nations :  these  mysteries  were  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  Greece,  and  were  instituted  by  Eumolpus,  1356  B.O.  They 
were  so  superstitiously  observed,  that  if  any  one  revealed  them,  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  called  divine  vengeance  upon  him,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  The  mysteries 
were  introduced  from  Eleusis  into  Rome,  and  lasted  about  1800  years,  and  were  at 
last  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  889. 

ELGIN  MARBLES.  These  admirable  works  of  ancient  art  were  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  of  which  temple  they 
formed  part  of  the  frieze  and  pediment,  built  by  Phidias  about  500  B.o.  Lord  Elgin 
began  the  collection  of  these  marbles  during  his  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in 
1802 ;  they  were  purchased  of  him  by  the  British  government  for  86,000/.,  and  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  1816. 

ELL.  An  English  measure  containing  a  yard  and  a  quarter ;  it  was  so  named  from  nlna, 
the  arm,  and  was  fixed  to  this  precise  length  by  Henry  I.,  in  1101. — Stotoe's  Chron. 
This  sovereign  fixed,  at  the  same  time,  the  mcasui*e  of  the  yard  to  the  length  of  his 
arm.  —Idetn. 
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ELOPEMENT.  A  married  woman  who  departa  from  her  husband,  loaea  her  dower  by 
ibe  statute  of  Westm.  2,  c  14 — except  that  her  husband,  without  coercion  of  the 
church,  shall  become  reconciled  to  her,  13  Edw.  1.,  1284. —  Viner^t  Statutes.  Earlier 
hiwB  punished  elopement  with  great  severity,  and  in  cases  wherein  adultery  followed 
from  it^  it  was  punished  with  death. 

ELPHIN,  BISHOPRIC  of.  St  Bitrick  founded  a  cathedral  near  Elphin,  "by  a  river 
issuing  from  two  fountains,"  in  the  fifth  century,  and  placed  over  it  St.  Asicus,  whom 
he  created  bishop,  and  who  soon  after  filled  it  with  monk&  After  many  centuries, 
and  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  this  see  was  enriched  with  laiige  estates, 
upon  the  translation  of  Roscommon  to  it.  Ardcam,  Drumclive,  and  others  of  less 
note,  were  also  annexed  to  Elphin ;  and  by  these  unions,  it  became,  at  length,  one  of 
the  richest  in  all  Ireland.  It  is  valued  in  the  king^s  books,  by  an  extent  returned 
28  Eliz.,  at  103^  18«.  sterling.  The  see  is  now  united  to  Kilmore,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Church  Temporalities'  act>  passed  Aug.  1883. 

ELY,  BISHOPRIC  of.  A  church  was  built  here  by  Etheldra,  queen  of  Elgfrida,  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  founded  also  a  religious  house,  and  planted  it  with  vii^gins, 
and  became  first  abbess  herself.  The  Danes  ruined  the  latter ;  but  the  monastery 
was  rebuilt  and  filled  with  monks,  on  whom  king  Edgar  and  many  succeeding 
monarchs  bestowed  great  privileges,  and  made  grants  of  land ;  so  that,  m  process  of 
time,  the  abbey  of  Ely  beoune  the  richest  in  England.  Richard,  the  eleventh  abbot> 
wishing  to  fr^ee  himself  from  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  within  whose  diocese  the  monas- 
toiy  was  situated,  made  great  interest  with  Henry  I.  to  get  Ely  erected  into  a 
bishopric.  His  successor  was  the  first  prelate,  a.d.  1109.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  21342.  18«.  6d. 

EMBALMING.  The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  their  souls,  after  many  thousand 
years,  would  come  to  reinhabit  their  bodies,  in  case  these  latter  were  preserved 
entire.  Hence  arose  their  practice  of  embalming  the  dead.  The  Egyptian  manner 
of  preserving  the  dead  has  been  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  modem  times.  They 
rendered  the  body  not  only  incorruptible,  but  it  retained  its  full  proportion  of  size, 
symmetry  of  features,  and  personal  likeness.  They  called  the  embalmed  bodies 
mwmmie»,  some  of  which,  buried  3000  years  ago,  are  perfect  to  this  day.  The  art  of 
such  embalming  is  now  lost.  When  Nicodemus  came,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
to  pay  the  last  duties  to  our  Saviour  after  his  crucifixion,  he  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes  to  embalm  his  body. — Jchii,  xix.  38. 

EMBARGO.  This  power  is  vested  in  the  crown,  but  is  rarely  exercised  except  in 
extreme  cases,  and  sometimes  as  a  prelude  to  war.  The  most  memorable  instances 
of  embai^go  were  those  for  the  prevention  of  com  going  out  of  the  kingdom  in  1766 ; 
and  for  the  detention  of  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  armed  neutrality,  Jan.  14, 1801.     See  Armed  Newtralxty. 

EMBER  WEEKS.  Observed  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  third  century,  to  implore 
the  blessing  of  Gk)d  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Ember 
Days,  three  of  which  fall  in  these  weeks,  and  in  which  penitents  sprinkle  the  ashes 
(embers)  of  humiliation  on  their  heads.  Four  times  in  each  year  were  appointed  for 
these  acts  of  devotion,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autimm, 
and  winter. 

EMBROIDERY.  Its  invention  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Phrygians ;  but  we  leam  from 
Homer,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  Sidonians  particularly  excelled  in  this 
decorative  species  of  neiedle-work.  Of  this  art  very  early  mention  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures. — ExodAU,  xxxv.  85,  and  xxxviiL  23.  An  ancient  existing  specimen  of 
beautiful  embroidery  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  worked  by  Matilda,  the  queen  of 
William  I.  of  England.    See  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

EMERALD.  The  precious  stone  of  a  green  colour  is  found  in  the  East  and  in  Peru ; 
inferior  ones  in  other  places.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  were  ho  true  emeralds 
in  Europe  before  the  conquest  of  Peru ;  but  there  is  a  genuine  emerald  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  taken  from  the  mitre  of  pope  Julius  II.,  who  died  in  1513,  and  Peru  was. 
not  conquered  till  1545 ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  this  emerald  was  brought  frx>m 
Africa,  or  the  East 

EMIGRATION.  Of  late  years,  cmigiutions  from  Britain  have  been  considerable.  In 
the  ten  years  cndiog  1830,  the  emigrations  to  our  North  American  colonics,  West 
Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Now  South  Wales,  Swan  River,  Van  Dicmen's  Land, 
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&C.,  were,  according  to  official  returns,  154,291.     In  the  decennial  period  to  1840, 

emigration  had  increased  to  277,695,  exclusively  of  the  vast  numbers  that  preferred 

settUng  in  the  United  States  of  America.     But  in  the  ten  years  to  1850,  this  drain 

from  the  physical  arteries  of  the  empire  has  been  of  unparalleled  extent.    From  the 

returns  already  made  up  to  Jan.  5, 1849,  we  extract  the  numbers  of  the  three  latest 

years : — 

In  1846,  From  England,    87,611.    From  Ireland,  88,813.    From  Scotland,    3,427.    Total,  129361. 
In  1847,  Ditto        .        .  153,888.    Ditto  .  96,756.    Ditto        .       .    8,616.    Total,  268,270. 

In  1848^  Ditto    .        .    .  176,883.    Ditto .        .    .  60,701.    Ditto    .        .    .  11,606.    Total,  248,089. 

Of  the  last  number,  188,233  went  to  the  United  States;  81,065  to  our  North 
American  colonies ;  855  to  the  British  West  Indies;  23,622  to  Australia;  1180  to 
the  East  Indies;  1445  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  the  remainder  to  various 
places  in  very  small  numbers. 

EMINENCE.  A  spiritual  dignity  in  the  Roman  States,  conferred  upon  cardinals  by  a 
decree  of  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  dated  Jan.  10,  1630,  as  being  more  honourable  than  the 
title  of  Excellency.  Previously  to  that  time,  cardinals  had  the  title  of  Illustrisnmi. 
— Ailie.     The  grand-master  of  Malta  also  obtained  this  title. — Pardon. 

EMIR  A  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  first  given  to  caliphs.  This 
rank  was  first  awarded  to  the  descendants  of  Mahomet,  by  his  daughter  Fatima,  about 
A.D.  650. — Ricaut.  To  such  only  (who  were  held  in  great  esteem)  was  originally  given 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban.  The  title  is  also  given  to  high  officers, 
another  title  being  joined. 

EMLT,  BISHOPRIC  o?.  An  ancient  Irish  see,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
St  Patrick,  and  formerly  endowed  with  laige  possessions.  Emly  was  called  Imelaca- 
Ibair;  and  St.  Ailbe  was  the  first  bishop  in  a.d.  448 :  ancient  historians  mention  it  as 
having  been,  about  this  time,  a  great  and  flourishing  city ;  but  Emly  is  now  an  incon- 
siderable village.  In  1568,  the  see  was  united  to  the  then  archiepiscopal  see  of 
CasheL    See  Ccahd. 

EMPALEMENT.  This  barbarous  and  dreadful  mode  of  putting  criminals  to  death  is 
mentioned  by  Juvenal,  and  was  often  inflicted  in  Rome,  particularly  by  the  monster 
Nero.  The  victim  doomed  to  empalement  is  spitted  through  the  body  on  a  stake 
fixed  upright ;  and  this  punishment  is  still  used  in  Turkey  and  Arabia.  The  dead 
bodies  of  murderers  were  sometimes  staked  in  this  manner,  previously  to  being 
buried,  in  England. — Southern,  Williams  (who  committed  suicide),  the  murderer  of 
the  Marr  fiimily,  in  Ratcliffe  Highway,  London,  Dec.  8,  1811,  was  staked  in  his 
ignominious  grava    This  practice  has  been  since  abolished  with  us.    See  Burying  A  live. 

EMPEROR.  Originally  a  title  of  honour  at  Rome,  conferred  on  victorious  generals,  who 
were  first  saluted  by  the  soldiers  by  that  name.  Augustus  Csesar  was  the  first 
Roman  emperor,  27  B.o.  Valens  was  the  first  emperor  of  the  Eastern  empire,  a.d. 
864.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  emperor  of  Germany,  crowned  by  Leo  III.,  a.d.  800. 
Ottoman  I.,  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  was  the  first  emperor  of  Turkey,  1296. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  was  the  first  emperor  of  that  country,  1722.  Don  Pedro  lY.  of 
Portugal  was  the  first  emperor  (of  Brazil)  in  the  New  World,  1825. 

EMPIRICS.  They  were  a  set  of  early  physicians  who  contended  that  all  hypothetical 
reasoning  respecting  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy  was  useless,  and  that 
experience  and  observation  alone  were  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  medicine.  The 
sect  of  Empirics  was  instituted  by  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  about  473  B.C. 

ENAMELLING.  The  origin  of  the  art  of  enamelling  is  doubtful.  It  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  and  other  early  nations ;  and  was  known  in  England  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons.  At  Oxford  is  an  enamelled  jewel  which  belonged  to  Alfred,  and  which, 
as  appears  by  the  inscription,  was  made  by  his  order,  in  his  reign,  about  A.D.  887. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING.  The  art  of  enamelling  or  pamting  by  fire.— ^aifey.  Painting 
with  burnt  wax. — Chanhera.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients. — Idem.  This  very 
beautiful  art,  after  having  been  lost,  was  restored  by  Count  Caylus  and  M.  Bachelier, 
A.D.  1749. 

ENCENIA.  Festivals  anciently  kept  on  the  days  on  which  cities  were  built  and  churches 
consecrated ;  and,  in  later  times,  ceremonies  which  were  renewed  at  certain  periods, 
as  at  Oxford,  at  the  celebrations  of  foimders  and  benefactors. — Olditworth.  They  were 
feasts  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  the  25th  of  the  ninth  month,  in  commemoration  of 
.  the  cleansing  or  purifying  the  temple  by  the  Maccabees,  which  had  been  polluted  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  131  B.C. 
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ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  (IRELAND)  BILL.    See  Incumbertd  Ettaieg, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA.  The  first  work  to  which  this  designation  was  expressly  given,  was 
that  of  Abulfaragiiis,  an  Arabian  writer,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  were 
published  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  but  none  alphabetically.  Chamben* 
Dictionary  was  the  first  of  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  England,  first  published 
in  1728.    See  CtfdojxEdiii, 

ENOHIEN,  BATTLE  of,  fought  by  the  British  under  William  III  and  the  French 
under  marshal  Luxembui^,  who  were  victorious,  Aug.  3,  1692.  William  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederated  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  leagued  himself 
with  the  Protestant  powers  upon  the  Continent  against  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  the  end  he  triumphed.  A  victory  obtained  here  by  the  great  Cond6,  first 
gave  the  ducal  title  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  Cond6.  The  duke  D'Enghien 
was  shot  by  torch-light,  immediately  after  condemnation  by  a  militazy  court,  at 
Yincennes,  March  20,  1804.    The  body  was  exhumed,  March  20,  1816. 

ENGINEERS.  This  name  is  of  modem  date,  as  engineers  were  formerly  called 
Trench-masters.  Sir  William  Pelham  officiated  as  trench-master  in  1622.  The  chief 
engineer  was  called  camp-master-general  in  1634.  Captain  Thomas  Rudd  had  the 
rank  of  chief  engineer  to  the  king,  about  1650.  The  corps  of  engineers  was  formerly 
a  civil  corps,  but  was  made  a  militaiy  force,  and  directed  to  rank  with  the  artillery, 
April  25, 1787.  It  has  a  colonel-in-cMef,  and  a  second,  and  five  colonel-commandants, 
and  twenty  colonels.    The  Association  of  Civil  Engineers  was  established  in  1828. 

ENGLAND.*  See  Britaim,  So  named  by  order  of  Egbert,  first  king  of  England,  in  a 
general  council  held  at  Winchester,  a.d.  829.  This  appellative  had  been  used  as  fior 
back  as  a.d.  688,  but  had  never  been,  until  then,  ratified  by  any  assembly  of  the 
nation.    It  came  from  Angles,  a  tribe  of  Saxons,  and  lend,  the  Saxon  for  cotmtry. 


First  hostile   appearance  of  the  Danes 

npon  the  coast,  {^oe  Daneg)    .        .  a.d.    783 
Thej  enter  the  Thames  with  a  fleet  of 
800  sail,  and  destroy  Canterbury  and 

London  by  fire 861 

Second  series  of  invasions ....    867 
Reign  of  Alf^red,  who  defeats  the  inyaders 

in  66  pitched  battles 871 

[The  University  of  Oxford  Is  said  to  have 

been  founded  about  this  time.] 
Alfred's  body  of  laws  framed    .  .    890 

His  general  survey  made,  and  the  rolls 

deposited  at  Winchester    .  .    .    886 

He  divides  England  into  counties  .    900 

University  of  Cambridge  founded.    (See 

Cambridge) 916 

(General  massacre  of  the  Danes                .  1002 
Sweyn,  king    of   Denmark,   arrives   in 
England,  and  avenges  the  death  of  his 
countrymen.    Ethelred  II.  flies  to  Nor- 
mandy for  protection 1008 

Ethelred  recalled  from  exile  .  1014 

The  Danes  again  ravage  England  and 

complete  its  conquest  .    .  1017 

The  Saxon  line  restored     ....  1042 
Era  of  the  conquest.    The  Norman  line 

begins  in  William  1 1066 

Justices  of  peace  first  appointed  .  1076 

New  survey  of  England ;  Domesday-book 
commenced,     1060  —  completed.      (See 

Doomsday  Book) 1066 

The  empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
claims  the  succession  on  the  death  of 

her  father 1186 

She  lands  in  England    .  .     Sept.  1189 

Is  crowned  at  Winchester         .  March  3,  1141 
Is  defeated ;  retires  to  France  .  .  1147 

Returns,  and  concludes  a  peace,  through 

her  son,  with  Stephen        ....  1168 
The  Saxon  line  restored     ....  1164 
Murder  of  Becket  at   the   altar.    (See 
Beekeft  nutrder) 1171 


Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  IT.     .  a.d.  1172 

England  divided  into  circuits  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice        ....  1176 

English  laws  digested  by  Glanville  .       .  1181 

Richard  I.  Joins  the  crusaders.  (See  ar- 
ticle Cmaaders) 1191 

He  is  made  prisoner  by  Henry  VI.  of 
Germany Dec.  1192 

Is  ransomed  by  his  subjects  for  the  sum 
of  400,0002 1194 

Dieu  et  num  droit  made  the  motto  of 
England  by  Richard  I.  (See  Dieu  et 
num  droit) 1196 

Normandy  is  lost  to  England  in  the  reign 
of  John        ....*..  1204 

England  put  under  an  interdict  by  the 
pope,  and  king  John  exoommunleated  .  120B 

Magna  Charta,  or  the  great  Charter  of 
English  Liberty,  obtained  by  the  ba- 
rons.   (See  Mag.  Ch.)     *        .        .        .  1216 

Qoli  first  coined  in  England.  (See  Coin 
and  Oold) 1267 

The  Commons  of  England  summoned  to 
parliament.    (See  JPkrliament)  .  1266 

The  principality  of  Wales  united  to 
SngUnd  by  Edwaid  1 1283 

Death  of  Roger  Bacon    .        .        .        ,    .  1294 

Murder  of  Edward  II.  at  Berkeley  castle, 
{which  aee) 1327 

Art  of  weaving  brought  to  England.  (See 
Weaving)     .        .  ....  1881 

Edward  III.  takes  Calais,  after  a  year's 
siege.    (See  Calais)        ....  1347 

Order  of  the  Garter  inatitnted  .    .  1860 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  takes  the 
French  king  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  (wAtdk  see)         ....  1366 

Law  pleadings  in  English     ....  1862 

Death  of  Wickllflb 1886 

Murder  of  Richard  II.  at  Pomfret  castle, 
{vfMeh  see) 1899 

The  line  of  Lancaster        ....  1899 


The  various  occurrences  of  a  renuirkable  character  relating  to  England,  not  noticed  in  this  place,' 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads  through  tiie  volume. 
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ENGLAND/  continued. 

Order  of  th«  Bath  InstltDted  by  Henry 

IV.    (See  Bath) a J>.  1389 

Henry  IV.  mftrrtes  Joan  of  Navarre  .  1408 
France  conquered  by  Henry  V^  who  1b 

made  regent  of  the  kingdom  .    .  1417 

Marrtes  Catherine  of  France     .  .  1420 

Henry  VI.  crowned  at  Paria  Dec.  1480 

He  marries  Margaret  of  Av^aa  .  1446 

Henry  la  deposed  by  Edward.    Line  of 

York.    (See  Towtan) 1461 

Margaret  and  her  son  made  prisoners  at 

Tewkesbury  ....  May  4,  1471 
The  prince  killed  in  cool  blood  May  21,  1471 
Henry  murdered  .  June  20,  1471 

The  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  terminate  by  the 
death  of  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth, 
{which  Me,  and  Rosea)  .        .    .  1486 

Henry  YII.  marries  Elisabeth,  daughter 

of  Eklward  IV 1486 

Court  of  Star-chamber  instituted.    (See 

Star-ehamber) 1487 

Yeoman  of  the  Onard,  being   the  first 
appearance   of  a    standing   army    in 
England,  instituted  by  Henry  VII.      .  1488 
Henry  sells  the  sovereignty  over  France 

to  Louis 1492 

Gardening  Introduced  into  England  ge- 
nerally, from  the  Netherlands   .       .    .  1600 
Death  of  prince  Arthur      ....  1602 
Shillings  first  coined.    (See  thiUinga)  .    .  1603 
Henij  VIII.  marries  Catherine  of  Spain, 

widow  of  his  brother  Arthur  .  .  1600 

Interview  with  Francis  T.  at  Ardres,  Pas 
de  Calais.    (See  i'VaU  o/  the  Cloth  of 

Gold) May  81.  1620 

First    geographical    map    of    England 

drawn.    (See  article  Map»)  .    .  1620 

Henry  VIII.  receives  the  title  of  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  {which  «e«)     .        .  1621 
Is  styled  "  Head  of  the  Church "  .        .    .  1532 
He  divorces  Catherine        ....  1632 
The    Pope's    authority   in    England  is 

abolished 1683 

Era  of  the  Reformation  .       .1634 

Sir  Thomas  More  beheaded  .  ...  1636 
Anna  Boleyn  beheaded  ....  1636 
Queen  Jane  Seyinour  dies  .    .  1637 

The  first  autliorised  edition  of  the  Saered 

Volume  printed 1689 

Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  beheaded  .  .  .  1640 
Anne  of  Cleves  divorced  ....  1640 
Queen  Catharine  Howard  and  lady  Roch- 

ford  beheaded 1642 

The  title  of  "  King  of  Ireland  "  confirmed 
to  the  English  sovereigns  by  act  of 

parliament 1648 

Henrv  marries  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of 

lord  Latimer 1648 

Protectorate  of  Edward  Seymonr,  duke 

of  Somerset 1647 

Edward  VI.  promotes  the  Reformation 

during  his  short  reign  .  .  .  .  1647 
Interest  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  .  1647 

Somerset  deprived  of  power  .  .    .  1549 

And  is  beheaded 1662 

Book  of  Common-prayer  and  the  church 

service  established 1562 

Mary  restores  Papacy 1663 

Execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  her 

husband,  father,  and  friends  .  .  1664 

Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain  .    .  1664 

Bishops  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmcr 

burnt.  (See  Cranmer)  .  .  1666  and  1666 
Calais  retaken  by  the  French  .    .  1666 

Reign  of  Elizabeth;  Papacy  abolished, 


and  the  Church  of  England  established 
nearlv  as  it  now  exists   .  .  a.d.  1668 

Execution  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  .  .  1687 
The  Spanish  Armada.  (See  Armada)  .  1688 
Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  beheaded  .  .  1601 
Union  of  tlie  two  Crowns  .    .  1003 

James  I.  is  styled  the  first   "  King  of 

Great  Britain" 1004 

The  Gunpowder  plot  {which  «ee)  .  .  .  1006 
The  present  translation  of  the  Bible  .  1611 
Baronets  first  created    (See  Baronets)      .  1611 

Shakspeare  dies 1616 

Raleigh  beheaded 1618 

Anne  of  Denmark,  qneen  of  James,  dies  .  1619 
Camden,  the  historian,  dies  .  1628 

Charles  I.  marries  Henrietta  of  France    .  1626 

Death  of  lord  Bacon 1626 

Buckingliam  assassinaied  .    .  1628 

Hampden's  trial 1637 

Lord  Strafford  beheaded  ....  1641 
The  civil  war  against  Charies  breaks  out 

(See  BatOfs) 1642 

Archbishop  Laud  beheaded  .  .    .  1644 

Death  of  Hampden 1644 

Execution   of  Charles  I.;   the  form  of 

government  changed  .  Jan.  30,  1649 

Oliver  Cromwell  made  Protector  of  the 

Commonwealth 1653 

Death  of  Cromwell 1658 

Richard  Cromwell  Protector .         Sept  4,  1658 

He  resigns Apr.  22,  1659 

Monarchy  re-established  In  the  "  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II."  .    .1060 
He   marries   Catherine,  the  infanta  of 

Portugal May  21,  1662 

A  great  plague  ravages  London,  carrying 

off  68,000 persons.    {See  Plague)       .    .1665 
Great  fire  or  London.    (See  Fires)     .        .  1666 

Death  of  Milton 1674 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Aet^  for  protecting 
English  subjects  against  false  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  passed  .  .    .  1678 

Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney  pat 

to  death 1683 

Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  .    .  1686 

Al)dlcationof  James  II 1688 

Era  of  the  Revolution,  styled  by  Voltaire 
the  era  of  EngUah  Uberty ;  William  III. 

proclaimed 1668 

Bank  of  England    tncorporated.     fSee 

Bank  of  England) 1604 

Death  of  the  queen  regnant  Mary,  con- 
sort of  William  .  Dec  28,  1694 
Death  of  James  II.  In  exile  Aug.  6,  1701 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  act,  under 

the  title  of  Great  Britain  .  .    .1707 

Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  .       .  1714 

Interest  at  6  per  cent 1714 

The  Scots'  rebeUlon 1715 

Death  of  Marlborough 1722 

Death  of  Newton 1727 

Death  of  Willielmlna,  queen  of  Geo.  II.  .  1787 

Second  Scots'  rebellion 1746 

Lords  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmamoek 

beheaded 1746 

Death  of  prince  Frederick  Louis,  son  of 

George  II.,  and  father  of  George  III.  .  1751 
New  style  introduced  into  England.   (See 

New  Style)  ....  Sept  3,  1762 
Conquest  of  India  under  colonel,  after- 
wards lord  Clive.  (See  India)  .  .  1767 
Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe.  (See  Quebec)  .  .  1750 
Accession  of  George  III.  .  .  Oct.  26,  1760 
His   nuptials  with  Charlotte  Sophia  of 

Mecklenburgh  Strelitz  Sept  8,  1761 

They  are  crowned  .  Sept.  22,  1761 


*  The  various  occurrences  of  a  remarkable  character  relating  to  England,  not  noticed  in  this  place, 
will  be  foimd  under  their  respective  heads  through  the  volume. 
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George,  prince  of  Wales,  bom     Aug.  12,  1782 
Isle  of  Man,  (which  «««,)  annexed  to  the 

soYereignty  of  Great  Britain .  .  1766 
Death  of  the  Old  Pretender,  the  "  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  "     .                Dec.  80,  1786 
Commencement  of  the  war  with  Ame- 
rica.   (See  Avuriod)        ....  1776 
Death  of  Chatham  .       .               .Apr.  8,1778 
Separation  of  America  from  Great  Bri- 
tain   Nov.  30,  1782 

Margaret  Nicholson*!  attempt  on  the  life 

of  George  III Aug.  3,  1786 

Death   of  Charles  Edward,  the    Young 

Pretender,  at  Rome  ....  1786 
George  III.  becomes  deranged,  Oct.  12,  1788 
He  recovers,  and  goes  to  St.  Paul's  to 

make  thanksgiving  .  .  Apr.  23,  1780 
First   coalition   agiunst    France.      (See 

Coalitions)  ....  June  26,  1792 
Haheat  Corpus  suspended  by  the  king. 

(See  Habeas  Corpus) 1794 

Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the 

princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Apr.  8,  1705 
Cash  pavments  suspended  .  Feb.  25,  1797 
Death  of  Edmund  Burke  .  .  July  8,  1797 
Habeas  Corpus  again  suspended.  Aug.  28,  1708 
Uatfield's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Geo.  III. 

(See  Hatfield)  ....    May  11,  1800 
The  legislative  union  with  Ireland.    (See 
Union) Jan.  1,  1801 

[The  English  sovereignos  relinquish  tiie 
title  of  **  Ring  of  France,'^  on  the 
union  of  the  two  countries ;  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  "  Uuited  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."] 

The  Haibsas  Corpus  act  is  again  sus- 
pended ....  April  19,  1801 
Peace  of  Amiena,  {which  see)  March  27,  1801 
Despard's  treason.  (See  Despard)  Jan.  16,  1803 
War  against  Buonaparte  .  April  29,  1803 
Death  of  Nelson  .     Oct  21,  1805 

Death  of  Mr.  Pitt  .        .  Jan.  28,  1806 

Lord  Melville   Impeached,   (see   Trials), 

April  29;  acquitted  .  June  12,  1806 

Death  of  Charles  James  Fox        Sept  13,  1806 
Death  of  General  Moore.  (See  Corunna, 

Battle  of)         .       .       .        Jan.  16,  1808 
Duke   of  York    In^eached   by  oolonel 

Wardle Jan.  26,  1809 

The  Jubilee,  {which  see)         .         Oct  25,  1809 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  arrest,  and  subse- 
quent riote        ....    April  6,  1810 
Ring's  maladv  retums  .  Nov.  2,  1810 

The  prince  of  Wales  is  sworn  as  prince 

regent Feb.  (^  1811 

Assassination   of   Mr.   Perceval,    prime 

minister  ....  May  11,  1812 
War  with  Ameriea  Is  commenced.    (See 

United  States)  ....  June  18,  1812 
Peace  with  France  April  14,  1814 

Visit  of  the  emperor  of  Suwla  and  king  of 

Prussia  to  England  .    June  7,  1814 
Centenary  of  the  house  of  Hanover  cele- 
brated   Aug.  1,  1814 

Peace  with  America  .        .        .    Dec.  24,  1814 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  which  finally  closes 

the  French  war  .        .  Juno  18^  1816 

Death  of  Sheridan  .  .  .  July  9,  1816 
Spa-fields  meeting,  (which  see)  Dec.  2,  1816 
Green-bag  inquiry,  [which  see)  .  Feb.  2,  1817 
Habeas  corpus  suspended  .  Feb.  21,  1817 
Cash  paymento  resumed  .  .  Sept.  22,  1817 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  who  had 
married  prince  Leopold,  May  2,  1816, 
dies  in  childbirth  .  Nov.  6,  1817 


Duke  of  Clarawa's  (afterwarda  William 

IV.)  marriage  .  July  11,  1818 

Queen  Charlotte,  eonaort  of  George  III., 

dies  at  Kew  Nov.  17,  1818 

Manchester  reform  meeting,  (which  see)  ; 

Its  disastrous  termination  .  Aug.  1^  1819 
Duke  of  Kent  dies  Jan.  23,  1820 

Death  of  George  III.  .    Jan.  29,  1820 

Trial  of  Queen   Caroline.    (See    Queen 

Caroline's  Trial)  Aug.  19,  1820 

Coronation  of  George  IV.  .  July  19,  l(ii21 
Queen  Caroline  expiree  at  Hammersmith, 

near  London  .         Aug.  7,  1821 

Lord  Byron  dies  .  April  19,  1824 

Duke  of  York  dies  Jan.  22,  1827 

Mr.  Canning,  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

(See  Administrations)  .  April  10,  1827 

His  death  ....  Axig.B,  1827 
The  portals  of  the  constitution  thrown 

open  to  the  Roman  Catholics.     (See 

Roman  Catholics)  April  13,  1829 

Death  of  George  IV.  .  .June  26.  1880 
Mr.  Uuskisaon  killed  on  the  Liverpool 

railway,  (which  see)  Si>pt  16^  1830 

Tlie  cholera  morbus  makes  great  ravages 

in  England.  (See  Cholera)  .  Oct  26,  1881 
Parliamentary  reform ;  act  passed.    (See 

He/orrn  in  Parliament)  .  June  7,  1832 
Sir  Walter  Scott  dies  .  .  Sept  21,  1882 
Assault  on  William  IV.  by  a  discharged 

pensioner  at  Ascot  June  19,  1832 

Coleridge  dies  ....  July  25,  1884 
Slavery  abolished.  (See  Slaves)  Aug.  1,  1884 
Corporation   reform;   act  passed.     (See 

Corporations)        .        .  Sept  9,  1836 

William  IV.  dies  .  June  20,  1837 

[The  crown  of  Hanover  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Great  Britain.] 
Coronation  of  Victoria  .  June  28,  1888 

Marriage  of  the  queen  with  prince  Albert 

of  Saxe-Coburg   .        .  Feb.  10,  1840 

Oxford's   assault  on   the   queen.     (See 

Oxford.  Edward)  .  .  .  Juno  10,  1840 
Prinoe  of  Wales  bom     .  Nov.  9,  1841 

King  of  Prussia  vlsita  England,  Jan.  24,  1842 
John  Francis  fires  a  pistol  at  the  queen. 

(See  Francis)  ....  May  80.  1842 
Bain,  a  deformed  youth,  preaenta  a  pistol 

at  her    .        .    *  .  July  8,  1842 

Queen  embaAs  for  Scotland  on  her  first 

visit  there  ....  Aug.  29,  1842 
Southey  dies  ....  March  21,  1848 
Queen's  visit  to  the  Orleans  fiunily  at 

Ch&teau  d'En  .    Sept  2,  1848 

King  of  Saxony  visits  England  May  28,  1844 
Emperor  of  Kussia's  visit  .  June  1,  1844 
Louis  Philippe's  visit  .        .    Oct  7,  1844 

Queen's  visit  to  Germany  Aug.  9,  1846 

The  exiled  French  royad  fiimily  take  up 

their  residence  at  Claremont  March  ^  1848 
Great   Chartist  demonstration  in   Lon- 
don         April  10,  1848 

Cholera  r&^ppears  in  England  in  1848  and  1819 
Queen    emlMurks   on    her  visit  to    Ire- 
land   Aug.  1,  1849 

Adelaide,  dowager  queen,  dies  Dec.  2,  1848 
The  "  Exhibition  of  1851,"  projected  bv 

prinoe  Albert,offlcially  announced  Jan.8,  1850 
Death  of  Wordsworth  .   April  28,  1860 

Pate's  assault  on  the  queen  .  June  27,  1860 
Death  of  sir  Robert  Peel  .  .  July  2,  1850 
Duke  of  Cambridge  dies  .  .  July  8,  1860 
Queen's  visit  to  Belgium  .  Aug.  21,  1860 
Great  excitement  occasioned  by  the  pope's 

establishment   of  a   Roman   Catholic 

hierarchy  in  England  .    .  Nov.  1850 


*  The  various  occurrences  of  a  remarkable  character  relating  to  England,  not  noticed  in  this  place, 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads  through  the  volume. 
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KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 


BKFOBX  THE  CONQUEST. 

827.  Egbert,  first  sole  monarch,  so  reigned  ten 
years ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

887.  Ethel  wolf;  'reigned  twenty  years;  sno- 
ceeded  by  his  son. 

867.  Ethelbald,  called  the  II.;  died  20th  Dec., 
860 ;  succeeded  by  his  next  brother. 

860.  Ethelbert ;  died  in  866,  and  was  succeeded 

by 
866.  Ethelred,  third  son  of  Ethel  wolf;   died 

April  27th,  872 ;  succeeded  by 
872.  Alfred,  sumamed  the  Great,  fourth  son  of 

Ethelwolf:  died  28th  Qct.,901. 
901.  Edward  the  Elder;  succeeded  his  father 

Alfred ;  died  in  924. 
924.  Athelstan,  eldest  son  of  the  last  king;  died 

Oct.  17,  940. 
940.  Edmund  I.,  fifth  son  of  Edward  the  Elder; 

bled  to  death  Anom  a  woimd  received  in 

an  bSt9j,  May  26tb»  947. 
947.  Edred,  brother  of  Edmund,  died  in966,  and 

was  succeeded  by 
955.  Edwy,  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  died  of  grief 

in  969.    In  this  reign,  Dunstan,  a  tur- 
k  bulent  and  ambitious  priest,  ruled  the 

king,  who  afterwards  banished  him. 
969.  Edgar,  styled  the  Peaceable,  brother  of 

Edwy ;  died  July  Ist,  974. 
974.  Edward  the  Martyr,  his  son,  stabbed  at 

Corfe  Castle,  at  the  instance  of  his 

mother-in-law,  Elfrida,  Mar.  18th,  979. 
979.  Ethelred  II. ;  succeeded  his  Iialf-brother 

Edward,  retired. 

1013.  Sweine,  proclaimed  king ;  died  Feb.  Srd, 

1014;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1014.  Canute    the    Great ;    while   absent  in 

Denmark  the  exiled  king  returned. 

1016.  Ethelred  restored;  died  April  24th,  1016; 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

1016.  Edmund  Ironside;  divided  the  king- 
dom with  Canute;  murdered  at  Ox- 
ford, Nov.  SOth,  1016;  reigned  seven 
months. 

1016.  Canute  again  ;  married  Emma,  widow  of 
Ethelred ;  died  in  10S6. 

10S6.  Harold  I.,  his  natural  son;  a  cruel 
prince ;  died  April  14th,  1039. 

1089.  Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute  and  Emma ; 
died  of  repletion  at  a  marriage  feast. 

1041.  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred 
and  Emma;  died  Jan.  6th,  1066, 
naming  William  of  Normandy  his 
successor. 

1066.  Harold  II.,  son  of  Earl  Godwin;  reigned 
nine  months :  killed  in  battle. 

[William  of  Normandy  invaded  Eng- 
land in  Sept.  1066,  with  a  powerAil 
fleet  and  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
Harold,  at  Hastings,  on  the  14th 
October  following,  over  whom  he 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
Harold  being  slain,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  his  triumphant 
army  on  the  spot.] 

ATTEE  TBE  CX>NQUE8T. 

1066.  William  the  Conqueror ;  died  at  Rouen, 

Sept.  9th,  1087. 

1067.  William  II.,  Ruftis ;  killed  by  an  arrow, 

Aug.  2nd,  1100. 

1100.  Henry  I..  Beauclerk,  his  brother;  died 
of  a  surfeit,  Dec.  1st,  1136. 

1136.  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  nephew  of  Henry : 
the  empress  Maud,  daughter  of 
Henry,  contended  with  him  for  the 
crown,  died  Oct.  26th,  1164. 


1164.  Henry  II.,  Plantagenet,  grandson  of 
Henry  and  son  of  Maud;  married 
Eleanor  of  France;  died  July  6th, 
1189. 

1189.  Richard  I.,  CcBur  de  JAon^  his  son;  died 
of  a  wound,  April  6th,  1199. 

1199.  John,  the  brother  of  Richard ;  married 
Isabella  d' AngouISme ;  died  Oct  18th, 
1216. 

1216.  Henry  III.,  son  of  John ;  married  Elea- 
nor of  Provence ;  died  Nov.  16th,  1272. 

1272.  Edward  I.,  son  of  Henry:  sumamed 
Longahanks;  married  Eleanor  of  Cas- 
tile ;  2ndly,  Margaret  of  France ;  died 
July  7th,  1807. 

1307.  Edward  II.,  son  of  Edward  I. ;  married 
Isabella  of  France ;  dethroned,  Jan. 
26th,  1327;  tnurdered  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  Sept.  21  following. 

1327.  Edward  III.,  his  son ;  married  Phillppa, 
of  Hainault;  died  Juno  21, 1377. 

1377.  Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  grandson  of  Edward  III.; 
married  Anne  of  Austria;  2ndlyf 
Isabella  of  France;  dethroned, 
Sept  28th,  1399;  murdered  at  Pom- 
Aret  Castle,  10th  Feb.  following. 

HOUSE  OF  LAKCASTBB. 

1399.  Henry  lY.,  cousin  of  Richard  II. ;  mar- 
ried Joan  of  Navarre ;  died  Mar.  20th, 
1413 ;  succeeded  by 

1413.  Henry  V.,  his  son;  married  Catherine 
of  France ;  died  Aug.  31st,  1422. 

1422.  Henry  VI.,  his  son;  married  Margaret 
of  Ai\)ou;  deposed  Mar.  4th,  1461; 
murdered  by  Richard,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  the  Tower,  June  20th,  1471. 

HOUSE  OF  YOBK. 

1461.  Edward  IV.;  married  Lady  EliEabeth 
Grey;  died  April  9th,  1483. 

1483.  Edward  V.,  his  son ;  deposed  June  22nd, 
1483,  and  murdered  in  Uie  Tower  by 
Gloucester;  reigned  two  months  and 
13  davs. 

1483.  Richard'  III.,  brother  of  Edward  IV.; 
slain  at  Bosworth,  Aug.  22nd,  1486. 

HOUSE  OF  TUDOB. 

1486.  Henry  VII. ;  married  Elizabeth  of  York; 

died  Apr.  22nd,  1609. 
1609.  Henry  VIII.,   his   son.     See  preceding 

annals ;  died  Jan.  28th,  1647. 
1647.  Edward  VI.,  son  of  Henry  VIII.  (by  the 

lady  Jane  Seymour),  died  July  6th, 

1663. 
1663.  Manr,  daughter  of  Hennr  (by  Catherine 

of^Arragon),  married  Philip  of  Spain; 

died  Nov.  17th,  166& 
166&  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  (by  Anna 

Boleyn),  died  Mar.  24th,  1603. 

HOUSE  OF  8TUABT. 

1603.  James  I.  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Soot- 
land,  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots; 
married  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark ; 
died  Mar.  27th,  1626. 

1626.  Charles  I.,  his  son;  married  Henrietta 
of  France;  beheaded  at  Whitehall, 
Jan.  30th,  1649. 

1649.  Commonwealth.  Oliver  Cromwell  made 
protector.  Dee.  12th,  1663;  died 
Sept  3rd,  1668.  Richard  Cromwell, 
his  son,  made  protector  Sept  4th, 
1668;  resigned  Apr.  22nd,  1669. 
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ENGLAND,  continued, 

1660.  Charles  IT.,  son  of  Charles  I.:  married 
the  infanta  Catharine  of  Portugal; 
died  Feh.  6th,  1686. 

1685.  James  IT.,  his  brother;  married  lat, 
Anne  Hyde;  2ndl7,  the  princess  of 
Modena ;  abdieatfd  by  flight,  Dec  ISth, 
1688;  died  in  exile,  Aag.  6th,  1701. 
(  William  ITT.,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
\  Mary,  his  qneen,  daughter  of  James ; 
began  their  reign,  Feb.  13th,  1689; 
Mary  died,  Dec.  28th,  1694;  and  Wil- 
liam, of  a  ikll  from  his  horse,  Mar.  8th, 
1702. 

1702.  Anne,  second  daughter  of  James ;  mar- 
ried George,  prince  of  Denmark ;  died 
without  issue,  Aug.  1st,  1714. 

HOU8B  OF  nAKOVXB. 

1714.  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanoyer  and  duke 


of  Bmnswick-Lunenborgh ;  son  of 
Sophia,  who  was  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  James  I. ;  mar- 
ried the  princess  Sophia;  died  June 
11th,  1727. 

1727.  George  IT.,  his  son :  married  to  Wilhel- 
minarCaroIine  of  Brandenburgh-An- 
spach ;  died  Oct.  2Sth,  1700. 

1700.  George  III.,  grandson  of  George  IT.; 
married  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz ;  died  Jan.  29th,  1820. 

1820.  George  TV.,  his  son;  married  Caroline 
of  Brunswick ;  died  June  26th,  1830. 

1830.  William  TV.,  brother  of  George  IV, 
married  to  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen ;  died  June  20th,  1887. 

1637.  Victoria,  the  reigning  queen.  See  the 
preceding  annals. 


THE  PRESENT  (1860)  ROTAL  FAMILY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  QrsBM.  Alexandrina-VrcroRiA,  only  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent ;  bom  May  24, 1819; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  tlie  decease  of  her  uncle,  William  IV.,  June  20, 1837.  Crowned  at 
Westminster,  June  28, 1838.  Married  (Feb.  10, 1840)  to  her  cousin,  Francis- Albert-Augustus- 
Charles-Emmanuel,  duke  of  Saxe,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ;  and  has  issue : 


1.  Victoria -Adelaide -Mary -Louisa,  princess 

royal,  bom  Not.  21, 1840. 

2.  Albert-Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of 

Saxony,  duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rotliesay, 
earl  of  Chester  and  Carrick,  baron  of  Ren- 
frew, and  lord  of  the  Isles,  bom  Nov.  9, 1841. 


3.  Alice-Maud-Mary,  bom  April  25, 1843. 

4.  Alfred- Ernest,  bom  Aug.  6,  1844. 

6.  Helena-AugustarVictnria,  bora  May25, 1846. 

6.  Louisa-Carolinar Alberta,  bora  Mar.  18, 1818. 

7.  ArthuJ^Patrick-Albert,  bom  May  1, 1860. 


The  Queen's  Motrxb.  Victoria-Mari»-Louisa,  duchess  of  Kent,  aunt  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha,  bora  Aug.  17,  1786;  married,  1st  (Decern.  21,  1808)  Emich-Charios,  prince  of 
Leinii^ien,  who  died  July  4, 1814,  leaying  issue,  Charles,  prince  of  Leiningen,  bora  Sept.  12, 1804, 
and  the  princess  Feodore,  bora  Dec.  7, 1807.  Married,  2d  (May  2S,  1818)  to  Edward,  duke  of 
Kent,  who  died  Jan.  28, 1820.    Issue,  The  Qubbn. 

England  and  Wales  were  imited  a.d.  1283,  and  Scotland  was  united  to  both  in  1707, 
and  the  three  were  then  styled  Great  Britain.  Ireland  was  'incorporated  with  these 
countries  by  the  act  of  Legislative  Union,  Jan.  1,  1801,  and  the  whole  called  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ENGLAND,  NEW,  North  America.  First  settled  by  the  Puritans  who  were  driven 
from  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  by  religious  persecution.  The  first 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  was  made  in  1607.  Named  New  England  by  captain 
Smith  in  1614.  Settlement  of  the  Plymouth  company  in  1620.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  descendants  from  the  natives  of  England. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  See  article  Langvbagu.  From  the  High  Dutch  or  Teutonic 
sprung  (among  others)  the  English  language,  now  one  of  the  most  copious  and  beauti- 
ful of  Europe.  Law  pleadings  were  made  in  English  by  order  of  fklward  III.  instead 
of  the  French  language,  which  had  been  continued  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
A.D.  1362.  The  English  tongue  and  English  apparel  were  ordered  to  be  used  in 
Ireland,  28  Henry  VIII.,  1536.  The  English  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  law-suits, 
and  the  Latin  disused,  May  1731. 

ENGRAVING.  The  engraving  of  gems  is  a  branch  of  art  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The 
earliest  writers  make  mention  of  engraved  seals  and  seal  rings,  and  there  still  exist 
many  antique  engravings  equal  to  later  productions  of  similar  artists.  Engraving  from 
plates  and  wood  is  chiefly  of  modem  invention,  having  its  origin  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Engraving  on  glass  was  perfected  to  an  art  by  Boudier  of  Paris, 
1799.  The  copyright  to  engraving8  has  been  protected  by  several  statutes,  among 
the  principal  are  the  acts  16  and  18  Geo.  III.,  1776  and  1777. 

ENGRAVING  on  COPPER  Prints  from  engraved  copper-plates  made  their  appearance 
about  A.D.  1450,  and  were  first  produced  in  Germany.  Masso,  sumamcd  Finiguerro, 
was  the  first  Italian  artist  in  this  way,  1460.  The  earliest  date  known  of  a  copper- 
plate engraving  is  1461.  Rolling  presses  for  working  the  plates  were  invented  in 
1545,  and  many  improvements  of  it  followed.  Of  the  art  of  etching  on  copper  by 
means  of  aquafortist  Francis  Mazzouli,  or  Pannegiono,  is  the  reputed  inventor,  about 
A.D.  1532.— De  PxUb, 
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ENORAYING,  LITHOQRAPHIC.  This  is  a  new  branch  of  the  art,  and  Alois  Senne- 
felder  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  it  It  was  first  announced  on  the  Ck>ntinent 
in  1798,  and  became  more  known  as  polyautography  in  1808.  It  was  introduced  into 
general  use  in  England  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  of  London^  in  1817,  since  which  time  it 
has  come  into  very  general  use.  Some  of  our  fine  prints  are  of  lithographic 
engraying. 

ENORAYING,  MEZ2X>TENrT0.  The  art  was  discovered  by  Siegen,  and  was  improved 
by  prince  Rupert  in  1648 ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  further  improved  it  in  1662. 
Aquatints,  by  which  a  soft  and  beautiful  effect  is  produced,  was  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated French  artist,  St.  Non,  about  1662;  he  communicated  his  invention  to  Le 
Piince.  Barrabe  of  Paris  was  distinguished  for  his  improvements  in  this  kind  of 
engraving,  1768.  Chiaro-oscuro  engraving  originated  with  t^e  Germans,  and  was 
first  practised  by  Mair,  one  of  whose  prints  bears  date  1491.    See  Ztncogmpky,  Ac, 

ENGRAVING  on  STEEL.  The  mode  of  engraving  on  soft  steel,  which,  after  it  has 
been  hardened,  will  multiply  copper-plates  and  fine  impressions  indefinitely,  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1819. 
Steel  engraving  produces  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  impressions,  and  is  more 
esteemed  than  engraving  on  copper. 

ENGRAVING  on  WOOD.  Took  its  rise  from  the  Iritf  mahlen,  or  manufacturers  of 
playing-cards,  about  A.D.  1400 ;  and  from  this  sprung  the  invention  of  printing,  first 
attempted  by  means  of  wooden  types  not  movable.  See  Printing,  The  art  is  referred 
by  some  to  a  Florentine,  and  by  other  to  Reuss,  a  German ;  it  was  greatiy  improved 
by  Durer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden  in  1497 ;  and  was  brought  to  perfection  in  E^land 
by  Berwick,  his  brother,  and  pupils,  Nesbett,  Anderson,  &a,  1789  et  eeq.  The  earliest 
wood  engraving  which  has  reached  our  times  is  one  representing  St.  Christopher 
carrying  the  infSuit  Jesus  over  the  sea ;  it  bears  date  a.d.  1423. 

ENLISTMENT  of  SOLDIERS  and  SEAMEN.  It  is  declared  by  stotute  that  no 
persons  enlisting  as  soldiers  or  sailors  are  to  be  sworn  in  before  a  magistrate  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  upon  their 
returning  the  enlistment  or  bounty  money,  and  21«.  costs.  Enlistment^  formerly 
most  arbitrary,  and  forcibly  made,  is  now  seldom  other  than  voluntary  in  either 
service. 

ENNISEILLEN,  Ireland.  The  people  of  this  town  occupy  a  remarkable  place  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland.  They  made  an  obstinate  defence  against  the 
army  of  Elizabeth,  1695.  Their  memorable  defence  against  James  II.,  1689. 
1600  Enniskilleners  met  general  M'Carty  with  a  force  of  6000  men,  of  whom  8000 
were  slain,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  were  made  prisoners,  thev  losing  but  20  men,  July 
20, 1689.   The  dragoon  regiment  called  the  "  Inniskillingers, '  is  always  recruited  here. 

ENTOMOLOGY.  This  branch  of  natural  history  cannot  be  regarded  as  ranking  as  a 
science  until  the  arrangement  of  Linnseus,  a.d.  1789.  The  London  Entomological 
Society  was  instituted  in  1806 ;  it  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  study  of  insects  found  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  inquires  into  the  best  methods  of  destroying  noxious  insects,  and 
miaking  known  such  as  are  useful. 

ENVOYS  AT  COURTS.  Ministers  in  dignity  below  ambassadors.— ^r  T.  HerbeH, 
Envoys  enjoy  the  protection,  but  not  the  ceremonies,  of  ambassadors.  Envoys 
Extraordinary  are  of  modem  date.— fTtcgtc^ori.  The  court  of  France  denied  to 
them  the  ceremony  of  being  conducted  to  court  in  the  royal  carriages,  a.d.  1689. 
Many  of  the  ministers  of  England  at  foreign  courts  are  called  Envoys  Extraordinazy. 

EPHESXJS.  Famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  magnificent  structure  was  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  it  was  426  feet  long  and  200  broad,  and  cost  220 
years  of  labour.  Ctesiphon  was  the  chief  architect,  and  127  kings  contributed  to  its 
grandeur.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  Eratostratus,  solely  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
866  1^.0.— Pliny,  It  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  was  richer  and  more  splendid  thim 
before ;  but  it  was  again  burnt  a.d.  260. — ZTrnv.  Hiat, 

EPHORI.  These  were  powerful  magistrates  of  Sparta,  first  created  by  Theopompua  to 
control  the  royal  power,  760  b.o.  They  were  five  in  number,  and  acting  as  censors  in 
the  state,  they  could  chedk  and  restrain  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  even  imprison 
them,  if  they  were  guilty  of  irregularities. 

EPIC  POETRY.    Homer's  Iliad  and  Ody$aey  were  the  first  epic  poem&    See  Hombr. 
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EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Epiciinis  of  Gargettus,  near  Athena,  was  the  founder 
of  ity  about  800  &o.,  and  taught  that  the  greatest  good  consistB  in  a  happiness, 
springing  not  from  sensual  gratification  or  yicious  pleasures,  but  from  virtue,  and 
consisting  in  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  soul  with  itsel£  His  disciples  had  all 
things  in  common ;  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  system,  and  its  ease  and  luxury,  made 
him  many  followers.  There  were,  however,  men  who  pretended  to  be  of  this  sect, 
and  who  interpreted  the  philosopher  in  a  gross  sense,  and  made  happiness  consist  in 
a  gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites ;  but  these  were  called  the  sophists  of  the 
sect.  Many  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  have  vindicated  the  disciples  of  Epicurus 
from  the  vices  of  these  latter. 

EPIGRAMS.  They  derive  their  origin  from  the  inscriptions  placed  by  the  ancients  on 
their  tombs.  Marcus  Valerius  MartiaUs,  the  celebrated  Latin  epigrammatist,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  88,  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  all  others,  ancient  or  modem, 
in  the  tasteful  and  pointed  epigram.  The  following  Latin  epigram,  on  the  miracle  of 
our  Saviour  in  turning  water  into  wine  at  Cana  (Jmn,  iii.)  is  a  beautiful  example  : — 

"  Yidit  et  enibuit  lympfaa  pudica  Deum." 

And  Dr.  tTohnson  has  declared  that  the  subjoined  English  epigram,  by  Dr.  Doddridge, 
on  the  words  Dwn  vivimut  vivamus,  is  the  finest  specimen  in  our  language : — 

"  Lire  while  we  live !  **  the  eptcore  will  say, 
"  And  teste  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day." 
"  Lire  while  we  live  P*  the  hoary  preacher  cries, 
"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies." 

Lord  I  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, 

We  live  in  pleasure  when  we  live  to  tlM^—Doddndge. 

EPIPHANY.  The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  celebrates  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,  and'  the  manifestation  to  the  world  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
miraculous  blazing  star,  which  conducted  the  Magi  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
found;  instituted  a.d.  813. —  WkecUley.  The  primitive  Christians  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  for  twelve  days,  observing  the  first  and  last  with  great  solem- 
nity ;  and  this  being  twelve  days  after  Christmas,  it  is  vulgarly  called  Twelfth-day. 
Pardon  says,  "  The  heathens  used  this  word  to  signify  the  appearance  of  their  gods 
upon  the  earth,  and  from  the  heathens  the  Christians  borrowed  it** 

EPIRUS.  Eiiown  by  the  great  warlike  achievements  of  Pyrrhus.  Its  early  history  is 
very  obscure,  and  it  is  only  during  the  reign  of  this  sovereign,  who  was  the  last,  that 
it  becomes  interesting.  The  first  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus)  settled  in  Epirus,  after 
the  Trojan  war,  1170  B.C.    He  was  killed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  about  1165  b.o. 


Reign  of  the  great  Pyrrhus  .  .  b.c. 
He  enters  into  a  league  against  Deme- 

trlon;  the  battle  of  Beroa  .  .    . 

Expedition  into  Itely ;  he  gains  his  first 

battle  against  the  Romans     . 
He  gains  another  great  battle  .    . 

His  conquest  of  Sicily  .... 
His  last  battle  with  the  Romans  .  .  . 
He  takes  Maoedon  trom  Antigonus  . 


806 

894 

880 
279 
878 
274 
874 


Expedition  against  Sparta    .  b.c.    878 

He  enters  Argos,  and  is  killed  by  a  tile, 

thrown  at  him  tnm  a  house-top  by  a 

woman 872 

Philip  unites  Epims  to  Macedon  .       .    .    280 

Its  conquest  by  the  Romans  .    187 

•  •••••• 

Annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire  .      a  d.  1406 


The  Epirots  were  very  numerous  and  very  brave.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  hardy 
race  of  mountaineers,  living  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  the  habitual  necessity 
of  defending  themselves  against  wild  beasts,  and  against  the  violence  of  each  other, 
'  enured  them  from  their  in&ncy  to  the  use  of  arms,  the  acquirement  of  intrepidity, 
and  the  love  of  glory. 

EPISCOPACY.  The  government,  by  its  bishops,  of  the  Christian  church.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  been  instituted  a.d.  33,  when  Peter  sat  in  the  bishop's  chair  at  Rome. 
— BuUer.  Episcopacy  commenced  in  England  in  the  second  century;  in  Ireland 
about  the  same  time ;  and  in  Scotland  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  historians  dispute 
with  theologians  upon  this  point.  See  Bvhopt,  In  Scotland,  episcopacy  was 
abolished  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  1688-9 ;  but  there  have  been  post-revolution 
bifi^oprics  establidied  in  that  kingdom.  The  sect  called  Episcopalians  first  appeared 
about  the  year  500. — BwmeL 

EPITAPHS.  They  were  used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  by  the  Athenians,  the  Romans,  and 
most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  their  date  is  referred  in  England  to  the  earliest 
times. — ^In  the  epitaphs  of  the  ancients  arose  the  epigram. — Boilecm^  Among  the 
most  admired  epitaphs  in  the  Knglisb  language  is  uie  following  inscription  on  the 
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monument  of  Mrs.  Mason,  the  lady  of  the  Bey.  William  Mason,  the  distinguished 
poet,  who  died  at  Bristol  Wells  in  1767#  and  is  interred  in  Bristol  cathedral : — 

**  Take,  holy  earth,  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear : 

Take  that  best  gift,  which  Hear'n  bo  lately  gave : 
To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore,  with  trembling  care, 

Her  faded  form — she  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave. 
And  died  I    Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the  line  7 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breast  alarm  ? 
Speak,  dead  Maria  I  breathe  a  strain  divine- 
E'en  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  charm  I 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee; 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move, 
And  if  so  fair,  tram  vanity  as  tree, 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love! 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awfnl  thing  to  die, 

('Twas  e'en  to  thee)— yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
Heav'n  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God."— Masov. 

EPITHALAMIUM.  The  nuptial  song  or  composition  made  on  the  marriage  of  two 
persons  of  distinction.  Tysias,  or  Tisias,  the  lyric  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  of  a  nuptial  complimentary  song,  or  epithalamium.  fie  received  the  name  of 
Stesichorus,  from  the  alterations  made  by  him  in  music  and  dancing,  536  b.c. — 
Bossuet.    Verses  in  praise  of  the  bride  now  belong  to  all  countries. — Ashe. 

EPOCHAS.  These  are  periods  in  history  which  are  agreed  upon  and  acknowledged  by 
the  respective  historians  and  chronologers,  and  which  serve  to  regulate  the  date  of 
events.    The  following  are  the  epochas  thus  particularly  adopted.    See  Eras. 


Building  of  Rome       ....  d.g.  768 

Nabonasser 747 

The  SeleucldsB 312 

The  battle  of  AcUnm S8 

The  Christian  era      ...       .  aj>.  1 

Diocletian 284 


Creation b.c.  4004 

Deluge 2348 

Calling  of  Abraham 1921 

Argonautic  expedition 1226 

Destruction  of  Troy 1184 

1st  Olympiad 776 

EQUINOX.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  Confirmed,  and  the  places  and  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  were  discovercKl,  by  Ptolemy,  a.d.  130.  When  the  sun  in  his 
progress  through  the  ecliptic  comes  to  the  equinoctial  drcle,  the  day  and  night  are 
equal  all  over  the  globe :  this  occurs  twice  in  the  year ;  once  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  which  is  called  the  vernal  equinox ;  next  in  ike  first  point  of  Libra,  which  is 
the  autumnal  equinox. — Blair. 

ERAS.  Notices  of  the  principal  eras  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order ;  a  few 
only  need  be  mentioned  here.  The  era  of  Nabonasser,  after  which  the  astronomical 
observations  made  at  Babylon  were  reckoned,  began  Feb.  26,  747.  The  era  of  the 
SeleucidsB  (used  by  tRe  Maccabees)  commenced  312  B.o.  The  Olympiads  belong  to 
the  Grecians,  and  date  from  the  year  776  B.C. ;  but  they  subsequently  reckoned  by 
Indictions,  the  first  beginning  a.d.  813 :  these,  among  chronologers,  are  still  used. 
See  Indictions.  The  Romans  reckoned  from  the  building  of  their  city,  753  B.c. ;  and 
afterwards  from  the  16th  year  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  which  reckoning  was 
adopted  among  the  Spaniards  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  The  disciples 
of  Mahomet  began  their  Hegira  from  the  flight  of  their  prophet  from  Mecca;,  which 
occurred  a.d.  622. 

ERAS  OP  THE  CREATION  and  REDEMPTION.  The  Jews  and  Christians  have  had 
divers  epochas;  but  in  historical  computation  of  time  are  chiefly  used  the  most 
extraordinary  epochs,  which  are  two,  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  appearance 
of  our  Redeemer,  which  last  the  Christians  have  made  their  era.  They  did  not  adopt 
it,  however,  until  the  sixth  century,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Denys  the  Little,  a 
Scythian,  who  became  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Rome :  he  was  the  first  who  com- 
puted time  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  fixed  that  great  event  according  to  the 
vulgar  era. — Casnodorua  Ckron.  This  computation  began  in  Italy,  a.d.  525,  and  in 
England  in  816.  It  is  the  only  one  now  in  general  use,  and  ia  that  observed  in  this 
work.    See  Creation,  and  Christian  Era. 

ERFURTH.  Founded  in  a.d.  476 ;  and  its  fiunous  university  established  in  1390. 
Erfurth  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1802.  It  capitulated  to  Mural,  when  14,000  Prussian 
troops  surrendered,  Oct.  16,  1806.  In  this  city  Napoleon  and  Alexander  met,  and 
offered  peace  to  England,  Sept.  27,  1808.  The  Frendi  retreated  to  Erfurth  from 
Leipsic,  18th  Oct,  1813. 

ESCHEATS.  Any  land  or  other  property  that  falls  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by  for- 
feiture or  death.    The  escheator  ol^erves  the  rights  of  the  king  in  the  county  whereof 
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he  ia  escheator. — Cowel.  In  London  a  court  of  escheats  was  held  before  the  loixl 
mayor,  tarecorer  the  property  of  a  befltard  who  died  intestate,  for  the  king;  such  a 
court  had  not  been  held  in  the  city  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  July  16, 
1771.— PhiUipa. 

ESCURIAL.  The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
in  the  world.  It  was  commenced  by  Philip  II.  in  the  year  1562;  and  the  first  expen- 
diture of  its  erection  was  6,000,000  of  ducats.  It  forms  a  vast  square  of  polished 
stone,  and  paved  with  marble.  It  may  give  some  notion  of  the  surprising  grandeur 
of  this  palace  to  observe,  that,  according  to  the  computation  of  Francisco  de  loe  Santos, 
it  would  take  up  more  than  four  days  to  go  through  all  its  rooms  and  apartments,  the 
length  of  the  way  being  reckoned  thirty-three  Spanish  leagues,  which  is  above  120 
English  miles.  Alvarez  de  Colmenar  also  asserts,  that  there  are  14,000  doors,  and 
11,000  windows  belonging  to  this  edifice. 

ESPIERRES,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  allied  English  and  Austrians  on  the  one  side, 
the  former  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  French  on  the  other.  The 
French  attacked  the  allies  concentrated  here,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  were 
repulsed  after  a  long  and  desperate  engagement,  losing  12,000  killed  and  wounded, 
500  prisoners,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  May  22,  1794. 

ESQUIRES.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  esquires  were  armour-bearers  to,  or 
attendants  on,  a  Imight. — Blount.  In  England  the  king  created  esquires  by  putting 
about  their  necks  the  collar  of  S  S,  and  bestowing  upon  them  a  pair  of  silver  spurs. 
A  British  queen  is  recorded  as  having  married  the  armiger,  or  esquire,  of  her  deceased 
husband.  The  distinction  of  esquire  was  first  given  to  persons  of  fortune  not 
attendant  upon  knights,  a.d.  1345. — Stowe;  Meyriads  Ancient  Armou/r. 

ESSLING,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  armies  of  France  and  Austria,  commanded  by 
Napoleon  and  the  archduke  Charles ;  a  dreadful  conflict  which  commenced  on  May 
21,  and  was  renewed  with  increased  vigour  on  the  next  day,  May  22, 1809.  Napoleon 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Austrians,  also  most 
severe,  exceeded  20,000.  This  was  the  severest  check  that  the  French  emperor  had 
yet  experienced,  and  his  army  was  greatly  endangered  in  its  retreat 

ETERNITY.  When  creation  began  we  do  not  know :  there  were  angels,  and  a  place  of 
angelic  habitation  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  world  destined  for  his  resi- 
dence, and  even  among  those  pure  spiritual  essences,  there  had  been  a  rebellion  and 
a  faU.  How  long  those  spirits  had  existed,  and  how  many  other  orders  of  beings 
besides,  we  conjecture  in  vain ;  but  how  far  back  soever  we  suppose  the  commence- 
ment of  creation,  even  beyond  the  greatest  amount  of  ages  that  figures,  in  any  way 
combined,  could  be  made  to  express,  still  there  was  an  eternity  preceding—an  eternity 
from  which  this  unimaginable  and  incomputable  duration  has  made  not  the  minutest 
deduction ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  eternity,  that  it  can  neither  be  lengthened  by  the 
addition,  nor  shortened  by  the  subtraction,  of  the  longest  possible  periods  of  time. 
Before  the  commencement  of  creation,  therefore — before  the  fiat  of  omnipotence  which 
gave  being  to  the  first  dependent  existence,  and  dated  the  beginning  of  time — in 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  solitude,  yet,  in  the  boundless  self-sufficiency  of  his 
blessed  nature,  feeling  no  want  and  no  drearme8&--Jehovah  had,  from  eternity, 
existed  alone ! 

ETHER.  It  was  known  to  the  earliest  chemists.  Nitric  ether  was  first  discovered  by 
Kunkel,  in  1681 ;  and  muriatic  ether  was  first  made  from  the  chloride  of  tin,  by 
Courtanvaux,  in  1759.  Acetic  ether  was  discovered  by  count  Lauraguais,  same  year ; 
and  hydriodic  ether  was  first  prepared  by  G^y-Lussaa  The  phosphoric  was  obtained 
by  M.  BouUay. 

ETHER  AND  CHLOROFORM  m  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS.  The  discovery,  in  1846, 
of  ether  and  chloroform  (the  latter  the  more  powerful  of  the  two)  as  anaesthetic 
agents,  promises  to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  mankind.  The  discovery  that  by  inhaling 
ether  the  patient  was  rendered  imconscious  of  pain  and  insensible  of  any  suigical 
operation  he  imdorwent,  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  Boston.  Chloro- 
form was  first  applied  for  the  same  purpose  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
first  administered  in  England  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  surgeon-dentist^  and  these 
discoveries  immediately  drew  the  attention  to  them  of  the  whole  medical  world. 
Some  few  failures  have  occiured,  and  a  few  deaths  ensued,  but  in  hundreds  of 
instances  the  application  of  these  agents  has  been  successfuL 

ETHICS.    The  doctrine  and  system  of  morality;   a  science  which  is  scarcely  more 
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inculcated  by  religion  and  virtue  than  it  is  influenced  by  manners  and  goyemment: 
the  ChineBei  who  are  said  to  haye  been  acquainted  with  astronomy  at  least  3000  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  so  refined  in  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  studied  ethics, 
we  are  told,  a  thousand  years  before  that  event ;  and  hence  they  miiist  have  lived  at 
that  time  under  not  only  civilised  and  enlightened,  but  refined  and  moral  governments. 

ETNA,  MOUNT.  Here  were  the  febled  forges  of  the  Cyclops;  and  it  is  called  by 
Pindar  the  pillar  of  heaven.  Eruptions  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  hap- 
pening 1693  B.O.,  and  Thucydides  speaks  of  three  eruptions  as  occurring;  734,  477, 
and  425  B.C.  There  were  eruptions,  125, 121,  and  48  B.c. — lAvy.  Eruptions  A.Db  40, 
253,  and  420. — Oofrrtra,  One  in  1012. — Qtcffre^  de  VUer^.  Awfiil  one  which  over- 
whelmed Catania,  when  15,000  inhabitants  perished  in  the  burning  ruins,  1169. 
Eruptions  equally  awfiil  and  destructive,  1829, 1408, 1444, 1536, 1587, 1564,  and  in 
1669,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  perished  in  tiie  streams  of  lava  which  rolled 
over  the  whole  country  for  forty  days.  Eruptions  in  1766, 1787, 1809, 1811,  and  in 
May  1830,  when  several  villages  were  destroyed,  and  showers  of  lava  reached  even  to 
Rome.    Another  violent  eruption,  and  the  town  of  Bronte  destroyed,  Nov.  18, 1832. 

ETON  COLLEGE.  Founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441,  and  designed  as  a  nursery  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  John  Stanberry,  confessor  to  Henry  VL,  (and  who  became 
bishop  of  Bangor  in  1448,)  was  the  first  provost.  Besides  about  300  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  sons,  there  are  seventy  kii^s  scholars  on  the  foundation,  who,  when 
properly  qualified,  are  elected,  on  the  firet  Tuesday  in  August,  to  King's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  but  are  not  removed  till  there  are  vacancies,  and  then  according  to 
seniority. 

ETON  MONTEM.  The  establishment  of  the  montem  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  college, 
and  consists  in  the  procession  of  the  scholu^  arrayed  in  fiemcy  dresses,  to  Salt-hill 
once  in  three  years,  to  collect  donations  on  the  road.  The  money  so  collected  has 
amounted  to  8002.,  and  is  given  to  the  senior  or  best  scholar,  their  captain,  who  is 
going  off  to  Cambridge,  for  his  support  while  studying  at  that  university. — Lytot^ 
Magna  Britannia.  The  montem  was  discontinued  in  Jan.  1847 ;  but  this  being  still 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Etonians,  it  may  yet  be  revived. 

EUCLID,  ELEMENTS  of.  Euclid  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  there 
about  300  B.C.  Tlie  Elements  are  not  wholly  his,  for  many  of  the  invaluable  truths 
and  demonstrations  they  contain  were  discovered  and  invented  by  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Eudoxus,  and  others ;  but  Euclid  was  the  first  who  reduced  them  to  regular  order, 
and  who  probably  interwove  many  theorems  of  his  own,  to  render  the  whole  a  com- 
plete and  connected  system  of  geometry.  The  Elements  were  first  printed  at  Basil, 
by  Simon  Grynteus,  in  A.D.  1533. 

EUDIOMETER.  To  ascertain  the  purity  of  atmospheric  air,  or  the  quantity  of  Oxy- 
genous gas  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  was  invented  (among  other  instruments)  by 
Dr.  Priestiey,  in  1772.  Some  improvements  upon  this  instrument  have  been  since 
made,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  more. 

EUNUCHS.  This  species  of  mutilation  is  first  mentioned  among  the  Egypti&n  and 
Assyrian  nations ;  and  eunuchs  in  the  earliest  times  were  attendants  in  courts.  The 
first  princess  who  was  waited  upon  by  eunuchs  in  her  chamber,  was  Semiramis,  queen 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  about  2007  b.c. — LengUt,  Numbers  of  this  class  of  persons 
are  in  the  quality  of  attendants  on  the  ladies  of  the  Seraglio  in  Turkey. 

EURTMEDON,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  in  Grecian  history, 
when  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  and  defeated  the 
land  forces  of  the  Persians  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia,  hence  the  name 
of  this  battie,  fought  470  B.c. — Lenglet, 

EUSTATIA.,  ST.  This  island  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1632;  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1689;  by  the  English  in  1690;  and  again  by  the  British  forces  under 
admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan,  Feb.  3, 1781.  It  was  recovered  by  the  French 
under  the  marquess  de  Bouill6,  Nov.  26  same  year ;  and  was  again  captured  by  the 
British  in  1801,  and  1810 ;  but  restored  in  1814. 

^EVANGELISTS.  Mark  and  Matthew  wrote  their  Gospels  in  ▲.».  44 ;  Luke  in  55 ;  and 
John  in  97.  In  95,  John  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  at  Rome,  whence, 
being  taken  out  unhurt,  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  there,  in  the  year 
96,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  and  died  in  100. — BvUer.  At  the  council  of  Nice  in  825, 
there  were  200  varied  versions  of  the  adopted  Evangelists. 
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EVESHAM,  BATTLE  of,  between  prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  and  Simon 
de  Montforty  earl  of  Leioester,  in  which  the  barons  were  defeated,  and  the  earl,  his 
son,  and  most  of  his  adherents  slain.  Henry  UI.  at  one  period  of  the  battle  was  on 
the  point  of  being  oleft  down  by  a  soldier  who  did  not  know  his  rank,  but  was  saved 
by  his  timely  ezdbimation,  "Do  not  kill  me,  soldier;  I  am  Henxr  of  Winchester,  thy 
king!"  This  yictory  broke  up  the  treasonable  conspiracy  of  ilie  beurons;  fought 
Aug.  4, 1265. 

EVIIi  MAY-DAY.  A  day  memorable  in  London,  and  thus  called  on  accoimt  of  the 
dreadful  excesses  of  the  apprentices  and  populace,  which  was  directed  against 
foreigners,  particularly  the  FVench.  **  The  riotere  were  headed  by  one  Ldncoln,  who, 
with  a  number  of  others,  was  hanged ;  and  400  more  in  their  shirts,  and  bound  with 
ropes,  and  halters  about  their  necks,  were  carried  to  Westminster,  but  they  crying 
'  mercy,  mercy ! '  were  all  pardoned  by  the  king  ^enry  VIIL),  which  (uemency 
gained  him  much  lova"  May  1, 1517. — Iklaune.  This  insurrection  commenced  with 
the  London  apprentices,  on  account  of  strangers  being  permitted  to  trade  in  England. 
Their  outrages  at  Ludgate  were  of  a  dreadful  character.  Two  hundred  of  the  riotere 
were  convicted  of  troEuson,  of  whom  fifteen  only  were  executed;  the  rest  being 
pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  the  queens  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  the  two 
last  being,  also,  at  the  time,  in  London. — Chrcn,  of  England, 

EXCHANGE.  One,  called  Collegium  MerccUorum,  existed  at  Rome,  493  B.o.  The 
Exchange  at  Amsterdimi  was  reckoned  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Many  edifices  of  this  name  in  l^e  United  Kingdom  are  magnificent.  The  Exchange 
of  London  was  foimded  by  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  June  7, 1566,  and  was  called  Boyal, 
by  Elizabeth,  on  her  paying  it  a  visit  in  Jan.  1571.  This  edifice  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Tun-prison.  It  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  memorable  fire  of 
1666 ;  and  was  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  1668 ;  and  repaired  and  beautified 
in  1769.  Again  burnt  and  made  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  a  number  of  public  offices  and 
adjoining  houses,  Jan.  10,  1838.  Its  rebuilding  was  conmienced  under  Mr.  Tite, 
in  1840,  and  opened  in  1844.    See  BiUi  of  Exchange,  and  Royal  Exchange, 

EXCHEQUER.  An  institution  of  great  antiquity,  consisting  of  officera  whose  fimctions 
are  fin^nniftl  and  judicial :  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  first  of  these,  and  he 
formerly  sat  in  the  court  of  exchequer  above  the  barons.  The  firet  chancellor  was 
Eustace  de  Fauconbridge,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  1221. 
The  exchequer  stopped  payment  from  Jan.  to  May  the  24th,  Charles  U.,  1673. — St^we, 
The  English  and  Insh  exchequere  were  consolidated  in  1816. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS.  The  government  securities  so  called  were  firet  issued  in  1697,  and 
firet  circulated  by  the  buik  in  1796.  These  bills,  of  which  more  than  twenty  millions 
sterling  are  often  in  circulation,  are  in  effect  accommodation  notes  of  government^ 
that  are  issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  at  daily  interest ;  and,  being  received  for  taxes, 
and  paid  by  the  bank  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  its  dealings  with  the  exchequer,  they  usually 
bear  a  premiimi. 

EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER,  COURT  of.  Erected  by  Edward  IIL  in  1357.  It  was 
remodelled  by  Elizabeth,  in  1504,  and  then  made  to  comprise  the-  judges  of  all  the 
courtSb  This  court  is  for  error  from  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  of  pleas  in  actions  commenced  therein.  Remodelled 
by  act  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.,  1830.  The  Exchequer  office,  Westminster,  was 
instituted  by  Henry  IV.  m  1399. 

EXCHEQUER,  COURT  op.  Instituted  by  William  I.  on  the  model  of  the  Transmarine 
Exchequer  of  Normandy,  in  1079.  It  included  the  Common  Pleas  until  they  were 
separated,  16  John,  1215. — Coke*t  Reports,  The  exchequer  is  so  named  from  a 
chequered  cloth  which  anciently  covex^  the  table  where  tiie  judges  and  chief  officere 
sat  Here  are  tried  all  causes  relating  to  the  king's  revenue ;  such  as  are  concerning 
accoimts,  disbursements,  customs,  and  fines  imposed,  as  well  as  all  mattere  of  equity 
between  subject  and  subject    The  judges  are  styled  barons. — BeaUon. 

CHIEF  BARONS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 


lefiD.  81r  Robert  Atkins.    April  10. 
1086.  Sir  Edward  Ward.    Jane  10. 
1714.  Sir  Samnel  Dodd.    Nor.  22. 
1716.  Sir  Thonuui  Bury.    Jone  11. 
1722.  Sir  James  Montagu.    May  9. 


1728.  Sir  Robert  Eyre.  Dee.  6:  afterwards  C.J. 

common  pleas. 
1726.  Sir  Geofibey  Gilbert    June  1. 
1726.  Sir  Thomas  Pangelly.    Oct.  29. 
1730.  Sir  James  Reynolds.    April  30. 
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EXCHEQUER,  COURT  of,  continued. 

1738.  Sir  John  Comyn.    July  7. 
1740.  Sir  Edmand  Probyn.    Nor.  24. 
1742.  Sir  Thomai  Parker.    Nov.  29. 
1772.  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe.    Oct.  29. 
1777.  Sir  John  Skynner.    Dec.  17. 

Sir  James  Eyre.    Jan.  26:  aftenrardfi 
C.  J.  common  pleas. 

Sir  Architwld  Macdonald.    Feb.  12. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs.     Nov.  8 :  afterwards 
C.  J.  common  pleas. 

Sir  Alexander  Thompson.    Feb.  24. 


1787. 

1793. 
1813. 

1814. 


1817.  Sir  filchard  Richards.  April  22. 
1824.  Sir  William  Alexander.  Jan.  9. 
1831.  John,  lord  Lyndhiirst     Jan.  18.     Pre- 

vioasly   lora    chancellor;   and   again 

lord  chancellor,  In  1834. 
1834.  Sir  James  Scarlet.     Dec.  24.     Created 

lord  Ablnger,  Jan.  1835. 
1844.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.    April  16.    The 

present  Chief  Baroo  of  the  Exriiequer 

in  England: 


CHIEF  BARONS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  IN   IRELAND. 

Prom  the  Bevolution. 


1090. 
1095. 
1703. 
1706. 
1707. 
1714. 
1716. 
1722. 
1725. 
1730. 
1741. 
1767. 
1766. 


John  Hely.    Dec.  6. 
Robert  Doyne.    May  10. 
Nehemiah  Donnellan.    Dee.  27. 
Richard  Freeman.    June  26. 
Robert  Rochfort     June  12. 
Joseph  Deane.    Oct.  14. 
Jeffrey  Gilbert.    June  16. 
Bernard  Hale.  June  9. 
Thomas  Dalton.    Sept.  2. 
Thomas  Marlay.    Sept  29. 
John  Bowes.    Dec.  21. 
Edward  Willis.    March  11. 
Anthony  Foster.    Sept.  6. 


1777.  James  Dennis,  (afterwards  Baroa  Trao- 
ton.)    July  8. 

1782.  Walter  Hnssey  Burgh.    July  2. 

1783.  Barry  Yelverton,   (afterwaids   viscount 

Avonmore.)    Nov.  29. 

1806.  SUndish  O'Grady,  (afterwards  viscount 
Guillamore.)    Oct  6. 

1831.  Henry  Joy.    Jan.  6. 

1838.  Stephen  Wotdfe.    July  20. 

1840.  Maziere  Brady.    Feb.  11. 

1846.  David  Richard  Pigot  Sept.l.  The  pre- 
sent Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Ireland. 


1744.  Great  BriUin  . 

.  £3,754,072 

1786.         Ditto 

.    .    6,540,114 

1808.         Ditto 

.  19,867,914 

1820.          Ditto 

.     .  26,364,702 

1827.  United  Kingdom     . 

.  20,996,jm 

1830.         Ditto 

.    .  18,644,385 

1834.  United  Kingdom 
1887.  Ditto 

1840.  Ditto 

1845.  Ditto 

1848.  Ditto 

1850.  Ditto 


EXCISE.  The  excise  system  was  established  in  England  by  the  Long  Parliament  It 
was  continued  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. ;  and  was  organised  as  at  present  in 
the  Walpole  administration.  Excise  was  first  collected  and  an  office  opened  in  1643, 
and  the  duty  was  arbitrarily  levied  upon  liquors  and  provisions  to  support  the  parlia- 
ment forces  against  Charles  I.  The  Excise  office  was  built  on  the  site  of  Gresham 
College,  in  1774.  The  officers  of  excise  and  customs  were  deprived  of  their  votes  for 
returning  members  of  parliament  in  1782.    See  Reventie, 

AMOUNT  OF  THE  EZOISE  REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  FOLLOWINO  TEARS. 

.  .  £16,877,292 
.     14,618,142 

.  .  12,607,766 
.     13,685,683 

.  .  1S,919,&52 
13,986,363 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  excise  duty  upon  numerous  articles,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  upon  various  others,  of  late  years,  the  total  excise  revenue,  so  far  &om 
being  decreased,  has  progressively  advanced  in  its  aggregate  annual  amount 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  An  ecclesiastical  anathema,  or  interdict  from  Christian  com- 
munion. It  was  originally  instituted  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but 
ambitious  ecclesiastics  converted  it  by  d^^rees  into  an  engine  for  promoting  their  own 
power.  Some  suppose  excommunication  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin  in  the  Pariah  caste, 
and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  (who  had  three  degrees  of  it),  and  from  these 
latter  by  the  Christian  churches.  The  Greek  and  Roman  priests,  and  even  the  Druids, 
had  similar  pimishments  in  aid  of  their  respective  religions. — Phillips. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  bt  the  POPES.  The  Catholic  church  excommunicates  bv  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  See  Belly  Book,  and  Candle.  The  popes  have  carried  their  autho- 
rity to  such  excess  as  to  excommimicate  and  depose  sovereigns^  Gregory  VII.  was 
the  first  pope  who  assumed  this  extravagant  power.  He  excommunicated  Henry  IV., 
emperor  of  Germany,  in  1077,  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and  on 
the  emperor's  death,  "his  excommunicated  body"  was  five  years  above  ground,  no 
one  daring  to  buiy  it  In  England  were  many  excommunications  in  Henry  II. 's 
reign ;  and  king  John  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  IIL  in  1208,  when  all 
England  lay  under  an  interdict  for  six  years.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  were  excom- 
municated by  Clement  IV.  in  1206.  Bulls  denouncing  hell-fire  to  queen  Elizabeth 
accompanied  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  plenary  indulgences  were  offered  to  all  who 
should  assist  in  deposing  her.    See  article  Interdict. 

EXECUTIONS.  See  Crime.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (thirty-eight  years)  it  is 
shown  that  no  less  a  number  than  72,000  criminals  were  executed. — J^owe.  In  the 
ten  years  between  1820    and  1830,  there  were  executed  in  England  alone  797 
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criminals ;  but  as  our  laws  became  leas  blocnly,  tbe  number  of  executions  propor- 
tionally decreased.  In  tbe  three  years  ending  1820,  the  executions  in  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  312  ;  in  the  three  years  ending  1830,  they  were  reduced  to  178 ; 
and  in  the  three  years  ending  1840,  they  had  decreased  to  62. — Pari  JUtuma, 


EXECUTIONS  IN  LONDON  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS. 


In  the  year  1820 
In  tbe  year  1825 
In  the  year  1890 
In  the  year  1635 
In  the  year  1836 


.48 
.  17 
.  6 
,nil 
.  nU 


In  the  year  1R37  .  2 

In  the  year  1KS8  .  nU 

In  the  year  1838  .  8 

In  the  year  1810  .  1 

In  the  year  1841  .  1 


In  the  year  1842 
In  the  year  1843 
In  the  year  1844 
In  the  year  1845 
In  the  year  1846 


2 
nU 
1 
3 
8 


In  the  year  1847 
In  the  year  1848 
In  the  ypar  1849 
In  tbe  year  1850 


EXECUTIONS  OP  REMARKABLE   CRIMINALS. 


Jack  Sheppard . 

Lord  Balmerino  and  others 

Lord  Lovat       .       . 

Eugene  Aram 

Theodore  Gaxdelle    . 

Earl  Ferrers 

John  Perrott 

John  McNaughten,  esq. 

Elizabeth  Brotmrigg 

Daniel  Perreanl  »^^#k4._ 

Robert  Perreau  ^^^^^^^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Dodd  . 

John  Donellan,  esq. 

Mr.  Hacknian  . 

Mrs.  Phepoe . 

Sir  Edward  CrosUe . 

Messrs.  Sheares   . 

Galloping  Dick 

CroTemor  Wall 

Mr.  Crawley 

Qeorge  Foster 

Colonel  Despard 

•John  Hatfield     . 

Robert  Emmett 

Richard  Patch 

t  John  Holloway 

Owen  Ilaggerty   . 

T.  Simmons,  the  man  of 

Mi^or  Campbell 

Capt.  Sutherland  . 

Richard  Armitage    . 

John  Bellingham 

Philip  Nicholson 

Francis  Taite 

Charles  Callaghan   . 

WiUiam  Sawyer  . 

Capi.  Grant 

John  Cashman 

Murderers  of  the  Lynch  fiEunily 

tElixa  Penning 

The  8  AshcrofbB,  fiather  A 

Brandreth  and  others 

Charles  Hussey 

John  Scanlan,  esq. 

Arthur  Thistlewood 

John  Brant  . 

James  Ings 

John  Davidson 

Richard  Tidd   . 

John  Chennell 

Thomas  Calcraft 

Murderers  of  Miss  Thompson 

David  Uag^art 

Josiah  Cadman    .       . 

Murderers  of  Mrs.  Torrance 

Morderors  of  Mr.  Uosklus 


blood 


sons 


Crime. 
Celebrated  robber     . 
Rebellion      . 
Rebellion  . 
Murder 
Murder 

Murder  of  his  steward 
Fraudulent  bankrupt 
Murder  of  Miss  Knox  . 
Murder  of  her  apprentice 

See  Forgery 

Forgery  (see  Forgtry) 

Murder 

Murder  of  Miss  Reay  . 

Celebrated  murderess 

High  treason 

High  treason    . 

Highway  robbery  .    . 

Murder  of  serj.  Armstrong 

Murder  of  two  females        .    . 

Murder  of  his  wife  and  child  . 

High  treason 

Forgery 

High  treason        .       .       .    . 
Murder  of  Mr.  Bllgh 

Murder  of  Mr.  Steele  .       .    . 

Murder 

Murd.  of  capt.  Boyd  in  a  duel  . 

Murder      .        .        .       .        • 

Forgery 

Miirder  of  Mr.  Perceval    . 

Murder  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bonar  . 

Murder  of  Mr.  Goulding      .    . 

Murder  of  Mr.  Merry 

Murder  of  Jack  Hacket        .    . 

Famous  Irish  robber 

Spa-fields  riots     . 

Wild-goose-lodge  aflalr   . 

Administering  poison  .        .    . 

Murder 

High  treason 

4  Murder  of  Mr.  Bird  and  his  | 
I     housekeeper    .  . ) 

Morder  of  Ellen  Hanley 

Cato-street  gang ;  murder ) 
and  treason  (see  CkUo-atreet  > 
Conspiracy).       .        .        .) 

Mnrder  and  parricide  of  Mr. ) 
Chennell,  sen.  .    .  | 


£xeeiUed. 
Tyburn 
ToweivhlU 
Tower-hill 
York     . 
Haymarket 
Tyburn . 
Smithfield 
Strabane 
Tyburn     . 

Tyburn. 

Tyburn     . 
Warwick 
Tyburn 
Old  Bailey 
Ireland    '. 
Dublin  . 
Aylesbury 
Old  Bailey 
Dublin      . 
Old  Bailey 


DaU. 

.  Nov.  16, 

Aug.  18, 

March  80, 

Aug.  6, 
.    April  4, 

Hay  5, 
.   Nov.  11, 

Dec.  13, 
.  Sept  14, 

Jan.  17, 

.  June  27, 

April  2, 
.  April  18, 

Dec.  11, 
.    June  2, 

July  12, 
.    April  4, 

Jan.  28, 
Mareh  16, 

Jan.  18, 


HorBemonger-lane,Feb.l8, 
Carlisle     .        .    Sept.  3, 
Dublin  .  Sept.  20, 

Horsemonger-lane,  Ap.  8, 

Old  Bailey    .       Feb.  22, 

Hertford  .  .  Haroh  7, 
Armagh  .  Oct.  2, 

Execution-dock  June  29, 
Old  Bailey  .  June  24, 
Old  Bailey  .  May  18, 
Pennenden-heathf  Aug.  23, 
Dublin  .  .  Oct.  9, 
Horsemonger-lane,  A  p.  2, 
Old  Bailey  .  May  15, 
Maryborough  .  Aug.  16, 
Skinner-street  Mareh  12, 
Ireland .  .  July  19, 
Old  Bailey  .  July  26, 
Lancaster  .  Sept.  8, 
Derby       .  Nov.  6, 

Pennenden-heath,  Aug.  3, 


S 
8 


7S4 
746 
747 
767 
760 
760 
761 
761 
767 

776 

777 
778 
779 
797 
798 
799 
800 
802 
802 
803 
803 
803 
803 
806 

807 

808 
806 

8oe 

811 
812 
813 
813 
814 
814 
816 
817 
817 
817 
817 
817 

818 


Limerick      .    Mareh  16,  1820 


Old  Bailey       .     May  1,  1820 


Godalmlng 

Dublin 
Edinburgh 
Old  Bailey 
Ireland . 
Ireland 


Aug.  17,  1820 

Mays,  1821 

Jane  11,  1821 

Nov.  21,  1821 

Dec.  19,  1821 

Aug.  3,  1822 


*  He  was  a  rank  impostor,  and  married,  by  means  of  the  most  odious  deceit  and  fhtnd,  the  "  Beauty 
of  Buttermere." 

t  Thirty  of  the  spectators  of  this  execution  were  trodden  to  death,  and  numbers  were  pressed, 
maimed,  and  wounded. 

X  Immediately  after  her  execution  a  great  and  painful  sensation  was  caused  by  its  being  universally 
believed  that  this  young  creature  suffered  innocently. 
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EXECUTIONS,  conHnwd, 

Name. 

John  Smith 

Samuel  Greenwood  . 

John  Thurtell      .... 

John  Wayte     .... 

Hen.  Fauntleroy,  eaq.,  banker 

Edward  Harris    ,       .       .    . 

•Probert,  Tburtell's  aasodate. 

Spitalfields  gang 

Charles  Thomas  White       .    . 

t  Edward  Lowe .... 

Catherine  Walsh . 

t  William  Rea  .... 

William  Corder  .       .       .    . 

Joseph  Hnnton,  qnaker  . 

Burke,  the  murderer   .       .    . 

Anne  Chapman 

Stewart  and  wife  .       .       .    . 

Mr.  Comjn 

John  Bishop 

Thomas  Williams 

Elizabeth  Cooke  . 

John  Smith 

James  Pratt  . 

Maryanne  Burdock  . 

John  Pegsworth  .  .    . 

James  Greenacre 

William  Lees      .       .       .    . 

Francois  Bei^.  Conrroisler 

Josiah  Misters .... 

Bobert  Blakesley .  .    . 

John  Delahunt .... 

Daniel  Good 

William  Crouch 

James  Tapping    . 

John  Taweil      .... 

Thomas  Henry  Hocker       .    . 

Joseph  Connor .       .       .       . 

John  Platts 

Catherine  Foster 

James  Bloomfield  Knsh      .    . 

Fred.  George  Manning,  and  \ 
his  wife,  Maria  Manning  .  j 


.} 
•  } 


Orime. 
Murder 

Highway  robbery 
Murder  of  Mr.  Wears 
Forgery 
Foreery    . 
Robbeiy 


Highway  robbery 

Arson 

Coining 

Murder  of  her  child 

Highway  robbery 

Murder  of  Maria  Marten  .       . 

Forgery 

See  jBturifctfMr       .        .        .        . 
Murder  of  her  child  .    . 

Noted  murderers 
Burning  his  own  house       .    . 
Murder  of  a  poor  Italian  boy ) 


(see  Bwldng) 
Burking  of  Cath.  Walsh  . 

UnnatuTsl  crime  . 

Remarkable  ca.  of  poisoning 
Murder         .... 
Murder  of  Hannah  Brown 
Murder  of  his  wife 
Murder  of  lord  W.  Russell 
Wounding  Mr.  Mackreth    . 
Murder  of  Mr.  Burden 
Murder  of  Thomas  Magnire 
Murder  of  Jane  Jones 
Murder  of  his  wife 
Murder  of  Emma  Whiter 
Murder  of  Sarah  Hart 
Murder  of  Mr.  Delarue 
Murder  of  Mair  Brothers   . 
Murder  of  Collis  , 

Murder  of  her  husband 
Murder  of  Messrs.  Jenny, 
sen.  andjun. 

Murder  of  O'Connor. 


:} 


ExeetUed. 
Maidstone 
Old  BaUey 
Hertford 
Old  Bailey 
Old  BaUey 
Old  BaUey 
Old  Bailey 
Old  BaUey 
Old  Bailey 
Old  BaUey 
Old  BaUey 
Old  BaUey 
BuryBt.EdmiiadaAiig.8^  1828 


Date. 
Dec.  28,  1822 
Dec.  27,  1822 

Jan.  9,  1824 
Feb.  24,  1824 
Not.  80,  1824 
Feb.  22,  1825 
June  20,  1825 
Not.  29,  1826 

Jan.  2,  1827 

Not.  22,  1827 

April  14,  1828 

July  4^ 


Old  BaUey 
Edinborgli 
Old  BaUey 
Glasgow  • 
Ennis    . 

Old  BaUey 

Old  BaUey 

Old  BaUey 

Bristol 
Old  BaUey 
Old  Bailey 
Old  BaUey 
Old  BaUey 
Shrewsbury 
Old  BaUey 
Dublin    . 
Old  BaUey . 
Old  Bailey 
Old  BaUey 
Aylesbury 
Old  Bailey 
Old  BaUey 
Derby 


Decs,  1828 

.  Feb.  16,  1829 

June  80,  1829 

.  July  24,  1829 

Maroh  18,  1880 

.    Dec.  6,  1881 

Jan.  9,  1832 

.  AprU8>  1835 

April  16,  1836 

March  7,  1837 

.    May  2,  1887 

Dec  16,  1889 

.   July  6,  1840 

.  April  2,  1841 
.  Nov.  16,  1841 

.  Feb.  6,  1842 
.May  23^  1842 

.  May  27,  1844 
Man^  24,  1845 

.  March  28,  1845 

April  28,  1846 

.    June  2,  1846 

April  1,  1847 

Bury-St.Edmund'sAp.17,  1847 

Norwich     .       AprU  21,  1849 
Horsemonger-la.Nov.13,  1849 


The  executions  in  the  preceding  list  are  those  of  criminals  remarkable  for  the  atrocity  of  their 
oflfonoes.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  others,  which,  not  having  ezdted  public  attention  in  an  equal 
degree,  do  not  require  any  record  in  this  volume,  in  which  it  is  not  professed  to  give  all  such  occurrences. 

EXETER  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  early  honoured  with  the  name  of  Avgatla, 
from  having  been  occupied  by  the  second  Augustan  legion,  commanded  by  Vespasian : 
its  present  name  is  derived  from  Exceatre,  "  the  castellated  city  of  the  Exe.''  It  was 
for  a  considerable  time  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  When  held  by  the 
Danes,  Alfred  invested  the  dty  and  compelled  them  to  capitulate.  Again  relieved 
by  Alfred  in  a.d.  894.  Sweyn  laid  siege  to  Exeter,  1003,  when  a  dreadfid  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  destruction  of  the  town,  ensued.  Besieged  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  1067.  The  castle  surrendered  to  king  Stephen,  1136. 
Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  here,  1286.  Besieged  by  sir  William  Ck>urtcnay,  1469. 
The  city  sustained  a  violent  assault  from  Perkin  Warbeck,  1497.  Welsh,  the  vicar  of 
St.  Thomas's,  hanged  here  on  the  tower  of  his  own  church,  as  a  chief  leader  in  the 
great  western  and  Cornish  rebellion,  July  2,  1549.  Exeter  was  constituted  a  county 
of  itself  by  Henry  YIII.,  rendering  it  thereby  independent  of  Devon. 


The  see  of  Devon  Is  removed  to  Exeter  .  1049 
The  city  first  governed  by  a  mavor  *.  .  1200 
The  celebrated  nunnery  founded  .  .  .  1286 
The  ancient  bridge  built  ....  1260 
The  Black  Prince  visits  Exeter  .  .  .  1871 
The  duchess  of  Clarence  takes  refuge  in 
the  city 1469 


Annual  festival  consecrated  .       ...  1649 

The  guildhall  built 1698 

Prince  Maurice  takes  Exeter  for  King 

Charles  I.  .  .  .  September  4,  1643 
The  dty  surrenders  to  the  forces  of  the 

Parliament  ....  April,  1646 
The  canal  to  Topsham  cat    .  .    .  1676 


•  This  criminal  was  an  aooomplice  of  Thurtell's  in  the  memorable  murder  of  Mr.  Weare,  and  he 
became  approver ;  but  was  afterwards  hanged  for  horse-stealing. 

t  He  was  the  last  coiner  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  scaffold. 

X  Captain  Charles  Montgomery  was  'ordered  for  execution  this  day,  for  forgery;  but  he  took  a  dose 
fan  ounce  and  a  half)  of  jprussic  acid,  to  save  himself  firom  the  ignominy  of  the  gallows,  and  he  was  found 
aead  in  his  cell  by  the  offloers  of  Justice. 
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New  clt7  priHon  built 1818 

The  lut  of  the  andent  walls  removed  .  1818 
The  subeeriptioa-voomB  opened.  .1890 

The  public  bathe  erected  .    .1821 

Mechanics'  Instltutioii  opened  .  .  1825 

New  cemetery  commenced  ....  1887 
Great  fire,  90  hooaes  burnt  .  Aug.  S,  1844 
Another  great  flre  .  April  S6»  1847 


EXETER^  ctmHnued. 

A  mint  established  bj  Janes  I.  .  1688 

Water-works  erected 1094 

The  sessions  house  built    ....  1773 
The  new  bridge  built     .       .  .    .  1778 

The  theatre  erected 1788 

Lunatic  asylum  founded        ....  1796 

County  gaol  built 1796 

Snbsorii^on  library  founded  .    .  1807 

Deron  and  Exeter  institution  for  the  pro- 
motion of  setmoe,  established  .  1818 

EX£TEB»  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  bishopric  anciently  oonstitated  two  sees,  Devonshire 
and  ComwalL  The  church  of  the  former  was  at  Crediton,  and  of  the  latter  at  Bod- 
min.  In  a.d.  1082,  the  sees  were  united,  and  soon  after  the  seat  was  removed  to 
Exeter.  Si  Fatroe  was  the  first  bishop  of  Cornwall,  before  900 ;  (Edulphus,  ib.e  first 
bishop  of  Devonshire,  905 ;  and  Leomc,  the  first  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1049.  The 
cathedral  belonged  to  a  monastery  founded  by  Athelstan :  Edwaid  the  Confessor 
removed  the  monks  to  his  new  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  gave  their  church  for  a 
cathedral  to  the  united  see  :  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  5002.  per  anmmu 

EXETER  CHANGE,  London.  Built  by  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  lord 
treasurer,  in  1310.  It  was  entirely  demolished  at  tiie  period  of  the  Strand  improve- 
ments in  1829.  The  new  Exeter  Change,  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  near  its  site, 
and  running  from  Wellington-street  to  Catherine-street,  with  a  passage,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  shops  for  &ncy  articles,  was  opened  in  1 84  5.  This  place,  sometimes  called 
the  "  Wellington  Arcade"  forms  a  communication  between  the  two  streets  mentioned, 
and  is  12  feet  wide,  20  feet  in  height,  and  60  in  length. 

EXETER  COLLEGE,  Oxvobd.  Owes  its  foundation  to  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  1314.  This  prelate  was  lord  treasurer  of  England  in  1319,  and  again  in 
1324 ;  and  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  queen-rogent,  Isabella,  in  1326.  The  college 
buildings  consist  of  a  handsome  quadrangle  in  the  later  Gothic  styla 

EXETER  HALL,  STRAND,  LONDON.  For  the  meetings  of  religious,  scientific,  and  other 
institutions,  concerts,  oratorios,  and  musical  societies,  a  large  and  magnificent  apart- 
ment, with  a  splendid  orchestra  and  organ,  and  having  attached  rooms  for  committees^ 
&C.,  was  erected  in  1830. 

EXHIBITION  or  1851.  This  exhibition  of  "  the  works  of  mdustry  of  all  nationB,  to  be 
holden  in  1851,"  was  projected  by  prince  Albert,  consort  of  the  queen ;  and  her 
majesty's  proclamation,  appointing  a  conmiission  to  promote  it,  was  issued  Jan.  8, 
1850.  Great  meeting  at  the  mansion-house,  London,  in  support  of  the  scheme,  Jan. 
25 ;  and  subsequently,  meetings  held  and  subscriptions  raised  throughout  the  king- 
dom, with  the  same  object  After  much  objection  to  the  site,  an  immense  building, 
called  "the  Crystal  PEtlace,"  is  now  (December  1850)  in  course  of  completion  in 
Hyde  Park,  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition.  This  building  is  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Paxton.* 

EXPEDITIONS,  OB  DESCENTS  of  the  BRITIStt  These  wiU  be  found  described 
under  their  respective  heads  through  the  volume.  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  later  expeditions,  and  are  those  most  commonly  referred  to : — 


France^  near  Port  rOrient  .       .  Oct  1,1746 

Oherbonrg         ....  Ang.  7, 1768 

BtMalo;  4000  men  lost  Sept  1768 

Quiboron  Bay  {French  emiffrant$)  .        .  1796 

Ostend  (all  madt  pritowtra)          .  May  1796 

Holder  roint  and  Zuyder  Zee  .  .  Sept  1780 


FeiTol,  in  Spain 
Egypt  {Aberenmbie)    . 
Copenbagen  {which  tee) 
Walcberen  {unforiunaU) 
Bergen-op-Zoom 


.    Aag.1800 

Mardi  1801 

.    Sept  1807 

July  1809 

March  8, 1814 


EXPORTS.  See  Bevenue.  The  exports  of  British  manufactures  are  increasing  annually. 
Edward  III.  by  his  encouragement  of  trade  turned  the  scale  so  much  in  &vour  of 
"RnglwTi  merchandise,  that  by  a  balance  of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  com- 
modities amounted  to  294,0002.,  and  the  imported  to  only  88,0002. 


«  The  length  of  the  "  Crystal  Palace  "  will  be  1848  feet ;  width  408  feet ;  height  66  feet ;  height  of  the 
transept  106  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  timber  for  the  flooring  and  joists,  it  will  consist  entirely  of 
glass  and  iron.  There  will  be  S290  iron  columns,  2344  iron  girders,  1128  iron  bearers,  and  868  iron  roof- 
supporters;  34  miles  of  gutters,  202  miles  of  sash-bars,  and  900,000  feet  of  glass.  The  gallery  will  be 
24  feet  wide,  and  the  site  will  cover  eighteen  acres ;  the  exhibition  space  will  cover  about  21  acres,  which 
can  be  greatly  Increased  by  additional  galleries.  The  contract  with  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  is  for 
79,8001.,  or  160,0002.  if  the  boilding  be  permanently  retained. 
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EXPORTS,  continued. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  VIZ  :- 


In  1700 

£6,097,120 

In  1820  . 

£51,733,113 

In  1750  . 

.  10,130,991 

In  1830 

66,735,415 

In  1776 

16,326,363 

In  1835  . 

.  78,376,732 

In  1800  . 

88,120,120 

In  1840 

97,402,726 

In  1810 

46,869,839 

In  1841  . 

102,705,872 

In  1842 
In  1843 
In  1844 
In  1846 
In  1846 


£102,180,517 
100,260,101 
117,877,278 
131,564,503 
134,599,116 


The  amounts  above  given  relate  to  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  only.  The  total  exports,  including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  were, 
according  to  official  returns,  as  follows : — 


In  1841 
In  liH2 


£116,479,678  I  In  1843 
116,903,668  I  In  1844 


£113,844,259  t  In  1846 
131,833,391  I  In  1846 


£145,961,749 
160,879,986 


In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5th,  1846,  the  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  85,281,958^. ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England,  deducting  this  sum 
from  her  exports,  was  65,598,0282.  But  even  this  great  balance  has  been  exceeded  in 
recent  years,  as,  for  instance,  the  year  immediately  preceding,  when  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  seventy  millions. — Revenue  Retumt,  Since  1846,  the  returns  not  being 
similarly  made  up,  cannot  be  stated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  above. 

E YLAU,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  and  Russians,  one  of  the  most  bloody  of  the 
late  war  :  it  terminated  in  £aivour  of  Napoleon,  who  commanded  in  person  ;  but  both 
armies  by  this  and  other  recent  battles  were  so  much  reduced,  that  the  French  retired 
to  the  Vistula,  and  the  Russians  on  the  Pregel :  the  loss  to  the  victor  was  15,000 
men,  and  the  Russian  loss  in  slain  alone  was  20,000.     Feb.  8, 1807. 

EYRE,  JUSTICES  in.  The  term  signifies  the  itinerant  court  of  justices.  This  court 
was  instituted  by  Henry  I. ;  and  when  the  forest  laws  were  in  force,  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  was  one  of  great  trust  and  dignity.  By  an  ancient  custom 
these  justices  should  go  their  circuit  every  third  year,  and  punish  all  abuses  committed 
in  the  king's  forests.  The  last  instance  of  a  court  being  held  in  any  of  the  forests  is 
believed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a.d.  1671. — Beatson. 


FABII.  A  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  who  derived  their  name  from  faha,  a 
bean,  because  some  of  their  ancestors  cultivated  this  pulse :  they  were  said  to  be- 
descended  from  Fabius,  a  supposed  son  of  Hercules,  and  were  once  so  numerous  that 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  wage  war  against  the  Veientes.  They  came  to  a  general 
engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consisting  of  306  men,  wera 
shun,  B.C.  477.  There  only  remained  one,  whose  tender  age  had  detained  him  at 
Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABLES.  "  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
made  since/' — Addison.  Nathan's  fiable  of  the  poor  man  (2  Sam.  xiL)  is  next  in 
antiquity.  The  earliest  collection  of  fables  extant  is  of  eastern  origin,  and  preserved 
in  the  Sanscrit  The  fables  of  Vishnoo  Sarma,  called  Pilpay,  are  the  most  beautiful, 
if  not  the  most  ancient  in  the  world. — Sir  WiUiam  Jones.  The  well-known  ^SIsop's 
fables  {wkicli  see),  were  written  about  540  years  b.c. — Plutarch. 

FACTIONS.  Among  the  Romans,  factions  were  parties  that  fought  on  chariots  in  the 
cirque,  and  who  were  distinguished  by  their  different  colours,  as  green,  blue,  red,  and 
white,  to  which  Domitian  added  two  others,  one  in  coats  embroidered  with  gold,  a 
second  wearing  scarlet,  about  a.d.  90.  Both  the  emperors  and  people  had  genendly 
greater  inclination  for  some  particular  colour  thxm  the  rest;  but  upon  a  quarrel 
happening  in  Justinian's  reign,  between  the  blue  and  green,  when  40,000  were  killed 
on  both  sides,  the  name  of  faction  was  abolished.  With  us,  faction  means  a  party  or 
sect,  in  religious  or  civil  matters,  and  is  always  taken  in  an  ill  sense. 

FAIRLOP  OAK.  A  celebrated  tree  in  the  forest  of  Hainault,  Essex,  blown  down  in 
February,  1820.  Its  extended  branches  covered  a  space  of  more  than  300  feet  in 
circumference :  and  beneath  them  a  fair  was  annually  held  on  the  first  Friday  in 
July.  This  fair  originated  with  the  eccentric  Mr.  Day,  a  pump  and  block  maker  of 
Wapping,  who,  having  a  small  estate  in  the  vicinity,  annually  repaired  here  with  a 
party  of  friendJs,  to  dine  on  beans  and  baoon.     Every  year  added  to  the  number ;  and 
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in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  aasumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular  fair,  which  is  still 
continued,  though  the  institutor  and  the  venerable  oak  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

FAIBS  AND  WAKES.  They  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  were  first  instituted  in  England 
by  Alfred,  A.D.  886. — Spdman.  They  were  established  by  order  of  Gregory  VII.  in 
1078,  and  termed  FeruBy  at  which  the  monks  celebrated  the  festival  of  their  patron 
saint ;  the  vast  resort  of  people  occasioned  a  great  demand  for  goods,  wares,  ftc.  They 
were  called  wakes  from  the  people  making  merry  during  the  vigil,  or  eve.  Fairs  were 
established  in  France  and  England  by  Charlemagne  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
about  A.D.  800  in  the  first,  and  1071  in  the  latter  kingdom.  The  tern  of  Beaucairo, 
Folaise,  and  Leipsic,  are  the  most  &mou8  in  Europe. 

FALCONET.  The  certainty  of  falconry  in  England  cannot  be  traced  until  the  reign  of 
king  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  monarch,  a.d.  860. — Pennant.  There  are  thirty-two  species 
of  the  &lco  genua.  The  fidcon  is  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk  kind,  but  superior  to  all 
others  for  courage,  docility,  gentleness,  and  nobleness  of  nature ;  and  it  is  no  credit  to 
our  country  to  state  that  these  noble  birds  used  formerly  to  be  tamed,  and  kept  for 
the  genteel  pastime  of  falconry. — Phiilipa.  It  is  said  that  the  grand  seignior  at  one 
time  kept  six  thousand  falconers  in  his  service. — Pardon. 

FALCZI,  PEACE  of.  This  celebrated  peace  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
July  2, 1711>  the  Russians  giving  up  Azoph  and  all  their  possessions  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Turks ;  in  the  following  year  the  war  was  renewed,  and  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Constantinople,  April  16, 1712. 

FALERNIAN  WINE.  This  wine,  so  celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets,  especially  Virgil 
and  Horace,  was  the  produce  of  Falemus,  or,  as  called  by  Martial,  Mons  Massicus,  a 
mountain  and  plain  of  Campania.  In  Rome,  the  age  of  wine  was  a  criterion  of  its 
goodness ;  and  Horace  in  his  Oda  boasts  of  having  drank  Falomian  wine  that  had 
been,  as  it  were,  bom  with  him,  or  which  reckoned  its  age  from  the  same  consuls, 
14  B.C.    The  Opimian  wine  is  said  to  have  been  kept  for  200  yeara. 

FALKIRK,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  English  under  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots,  com- 
manded by  the  heroic  Wallace,  in  which  40,000  of  the  latter  were  slain ;  the  whole 
Scotch  army  was  broken  up,  and  was  chased  off  the  field  with  dreadful  slaughter, 
July  22, 1298.  The  English  archers,  who  began  about  this  time  to  surpass  those  of 
other  nations,  first  chased  the  Scottish  bowmen  from  the  ground,  and  then  pouring 
in  their  arrows  among  the  pikemen  who  were  cooped  up  within  their  entrenchments, 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  rendered  the  assault  of  the  English  pikemen  and 
cavalry  more  easy  and  successful. — Hume.  Battle  of  Falkirk  between  the  king's 
forces  and  prince  Charles  Stuart,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  Jan.  18,  1746. 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE.  A  society,  called  also  Philadelphians,  from  the  love  they  professed 
to  bear  all  men,  even  the  most  wicked.  They  assembled  at  Brewhouse  Yard, 
Nottingham ;  their  founder  was  a  fanatic  named  David  George,  an  Anabaptist,  of 
Holland,  who  propagated  his  doctrines  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1556.  After 
this  event,  the  tenets  of  the  society  were  declared  to  bo  impious,  and  George's  body 
and  books  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. — Dr.  TTioroton. 

FAMINES,  AND  SEASONS  of  REMARKABLE  SCARCITY.  The  famine  of  the  seven 
years  in  Egypt  began  1708  B.C. — Usher  ;  Blair.  In  a  famine  that  raged  at  Rome 
thousands  of  the  people  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber,  436  B.c. — Livy. 
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Awfhl  fiunine  in  Egypt  .       .  a.d. 

At  Rome,  attended  by  plague  .    . 

In  Britain,  so  grievous  that  people  ate 

the  bark  of  treee 
In  Scotland,  and  thousands  die 
In  England,  where  40,000  perish 
Awful  one  in  Phrygia    . 
So  dreadAU  in  Italy,  that  parents 

their  children  (Dufresnoy) 
In  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
Again,  when  thousands  starve  . 
Again,  which  lasts  four  years 
Awful  one  throughout  Europe  . 

In  England,  21  William  I 

In  England   and   France;  this   famine 

leads  to  a  pestilential  fever,  which  lasts 

from  1198  to 

Another  famine  in  England  .    . 

Again,  so  dreadful,  that  the  people  de- 


42 
262 

272 
306 
810 
870 

460 
789 
823 
954 
1016 
1087 


1195 
1251 


vonred  the  ilesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats, 

and  yermin a.d.  1316 

One  occasioned  by  long  rains  .  .  .  1336 
One  in  England  and  France  (Bapin)  .  1358 
Again,  one  so  great,  that  bread  was  made 

from  fern-roots  {SUnoe)  .  .  .  1438 
One  throughout  these  islands  .  .  .  1665 
Awful  one  in  France  (Fo2(atr6)  .  .  .1693 
One  general  in  these  realms  .  1748 
One  which  devastates  Bengal  .  .  1771 
At  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  where  16,000  per- 
sons perish 1775 

One  g^evouslv  felt  in  France  .  .  .  1789 
One  severely  felt  in  England  .  .  .  1795 
Again,  throughout  the  kingdom  .  .  .  1801 
At  Dronthelm,  owing  to  Sweden  inter- 
cepting the  supplies  ....  1813 
Scarcity  of  food  severely  felt  by  the  Irish 
poor.  1814, 1616, 1822,  and  .        .       .    .  1831 


FAN  2S8  FER 

In  Ireland,  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  (produced  by  disease  in  that  esculent),  and 
the  consequent  scarcity  of  food  in  that  country  in  1846,  and  the  three  following  years 
consecutively,  almost  amounted  to  a  famine,  particularly  in  the  south  and  west. 
Grants  by  parliament,  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  people,  were  made  in  the  session 
of  1847,  the  whole  amounting  to  ten  millions  sterling. 

FAN.  The  use  of  the  &n  was  known  to  the  ancients :  Cape  hocfiabdlum  et  ventvlum  huic 
ncfaeUo. — ^Terence.  The  modem  custom  among  the  ladies  was  borrowed  from  the 
East.  Fans,  together  with  mufis,  masks,  and  fiouse  hair  were  first  devised  by  the 
harlots  in  Italy,  and  were  brought  to  England  from  France. — Stotoe,  The  &n  was 
used  by  females  to  hide  their  fiioes  at  church. — Pardon, 

FARCE.  This  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  originated  in  the  droll  shows  which 
were  exhibited  by  charlatans  and  their  buffoons  in  the  open  street.  These  were 
introduced  into  our  theatres  in  a  leas  ludicrous  and  more  refined  form ;  and  they  are 
now  shorter,  but  often  superior  to  the  pieces  called  comedies.    See  article  Drama. 

FARTHING.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  coins.  Farthings  in  silver  were  coined 
by  king  John ;  the  Irish  farthing  of  his  reign  is  of  the  date  1210,  and  \a  valuable  and 
rare.  Farthings  were  coined  in  England  in  silver  by  Henry  VIIL  First  coined  in 
copper  by  Charles  IL,  1665 ;  and  again  in  1672,  when  there  was  a  large  coinage  of 
copper  money.  Half-futhings  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  1843.  See  Queefa 
Ann^s  Farthingt. 

FASTING  AND  FASTS.  They  were  practised  and  observed  bv  most  nations  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  Annual  &sts,  as  that  of  Lent,  and  at  ower  stated  times,  and  on 
particular  occasions,  begun  in  the  Christian  church,  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  in 
the  second  century,  a.d.  138.  Retained  as  a  pious  practice  by  the  reformed  churches. 
— EiuebiuM,  Fastmg  for  an  incredible  time  has  been  recorded  of  numerous  persons. 
The  Royal  Society  published  an  account  of  a  woman  in  Ross-shire  who  was  living 
altogether  without  food  or  drink,  in  1777.    See  AbBtmence. 

FEASTS  AND  FESTIVALS.  The  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  was  instituted  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness,  1490  B.O.,  but  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence  for  fourteen 
days,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  1005  b.o. — Joaqihus,  In  the 
Christian  church,  those  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  the  Pentecost  or  Whit- 
suntide, were  first  ordered  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians,  a.d.  68.  Rogation  days 
were  appointed  in  469.  Jubilees  in  the  Romish  church  were  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII. 
in  1300.  See  JvMUea,  For  fiized  festivals  observed  in  the  Church  of  England,  as 
settled  at  the  Reformation,  et  aeq,,  see  Book  of  Common  Proffer. 

FEBRUART.  The  second  month  of  the  year,  so  called  from  Februa,  a  feast  which  was 
held  therein  in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  deceased  persons,  when  sacrifices  were  performed, 
and  the  last  ofices  were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  dead.  This  month,  with  January, 
was  added  to  the  T^bjt,  which  had  previously  but  ten  months,  by  Numa,  713  b.c. 
See  Calendar,  and  lear. 

FECIALES.  Heralds  of  ancient  Rome,  to  denounce  war  or  proclaim  peace.  When  the 
Romans  thought  themselves  injured,  one  of  this  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress ;  and  after  thirty-three  days,  if  submission  were  not  made,  war  was 
declared,  and  the  Fedales  hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  in 
proof  of  intended  hostilities.  These  priests  or  heralds  were  instituted  by  Nimia, 
about  712  B.O. — Livy. 

FENCING.  This  science,  as  it  is  called,  was  introduced  into  England  fr^om  France, 
where  it  had  long  before  been  tolerated,  and  is  still  much  in  use,  as  instruction  in 
self-defence,  duels  being  fought  chiefly  by  small  swords  there.  Fencing  schools 
having  led  to  duelling  in  England,  they  were  prohibited  in  London,  by  statute  18 
Edw.  L,  12S4,—Northoudf8  Btst.  of  London. 

FERE-CHAMPENOISE,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  French  army  under  Marmont, 
Mortier,  and  Arrighi,  and  the  Austrians  imder  the  prince  of  Schwartzenbeig,  by 
whom  the  French  were  surprised  and  defeated,  March  25, 1814.  Paris  surrendered 
to  the  allied  armies  six  days  after  this  battle.    See  France, 

FERIiE  LATINS.  These  were  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted  by  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
The  principal  magistrates  of  forty-seven  towns  of  Latium  assembled  on  a  mount  near 
Rome,  where  they  and  the  Roman  authorities  offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter  Latialis. 
During  these  festivals  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  person  to  work^  534  B,c.—Xdvy, 

FERNS,  BISHOPRIC  of,  in  Ireland.    Anciently  this  see  was  for  a  time  archiepis- 
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copal;  for  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  title  of  archbishop  in  Ireland, 
except  that  of  Armagh,  was  not  fixed  to  any  particular  see,  but  sometimeB  belonged 
to  one,  and  sometimeB  to  another  city,  according  to  the  sanctity  and  merits  of  the 
presiding  bishop.  He  was  not  denominated  from  his  see,  but  from  the  province  in 
which  hu  prelacy  was  situated.  St  Edan  was  seated  here  in  a.d.  598.  Leighlin  and 
Ferns  were  united  in  1600 ;  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Temporalities* 
act,  passed  Aug.  1833,  both  have  lately  been  united  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossoiy. 
See  Ouoty. 

FEROZESHAH,  BATTLE  of,  Izn)iA.  Between  the  Sikhs  and  British.  The  British 
attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  Sikhs,  and  carried  by  storm  their  first  line  of 
works,  Dec.  21 ;  but  night  coming  on,  the  operations  were  suspended  till  daybreak 
next  day,  when  their  second  line  was  carried  and  their  guns  captured ;  the  Sikhs 
advanced  to  retake  their  guns,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  retreated 
towards  the  Sutlej,  Dec.  22  ;  and  recrossed  that  river  unmolested,  Dec.  27, 1845. 

FERRABS'  ABREST.  Mr.  Qeorge  Fernure,  a  member  of  parliament,  being  in  attendance 
on  the  house,  was  taken  in  execution  bv  a  sheriff's  officer  for  debt,  and  committed 
to  tiie  Compter.  The  house  dispatched  their  seigeant  to  require  his  release,  which 
was  resisted,  and  an  affray  taking  place,  his  mace  was  broken.  The  house  in  a  body 
repaired  to  the  lords  to  complain,  when  the  contempt  was  adjudged  to  be  very  great, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  was  referred  to  the  lower  house.  On  another 
messenger  being  sent  to  the  sherifib  by  the  commons,  they  delivered  up  the  senator, 
and  the  civil  magistrates  and  the  creditor  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  inferior 
officers  to  Newgate,  and  an  act  was  passed  releasing  Mr.  Ferrars  from  liability  for  tiie 
debt  The  king,  Heniy  VIIL,  highly  approved  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  the 
transaction  became  the  basis  of  that  rule  of  parliament  which  exempts  members  to 
this  day  from  arrest,  A.D.  1542. — HoUingtked. 

FEBBO.  The  most  western  of  the  Canary  Isles,  frvm  whose  west  point  some  geo- 
graphers have  taken  their  first  meridian ;  this  island  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  re-discovered  in  1402.  See  Canary  IdimdM.  In  the  middle  of  the  Island  of 
Ferro  is  the  fountain  tree,  from  whose  leaves  great  quantities  of  water  are  distilled. 

FEBROL,  BBTTISH  EXPEDITION  to.  Upwards  of  10,000  British  landed  near  Ferrol 
imder  the  command  of  sir  James  Pulteney,  in  August,  1800.  They  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  heights,  notwithstanding  which  the  British  general,  despairmg  of  success, 
on  account  of  Uie  strength  of  the  works,  desisted  from  the  enterprise,  and  re-embarked 
the  troops.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  the  officers  of  his  army,  was  very  much  condemned  in  England.  The 
French  took  seven  sail  of  the  line  here,  Jan.  27,  1809. 

FETE  DB  DIEU.  Berengarius,  archbishop  of  Angers,  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
tnmsubetantiation  when  it  was  first  propagated,  and  to  atone  for  this  crime  a  yearly 
procession  was  made  at  Angers,  which  was  called  laftie  de  Dievk,  a.d.  1019. 

FETE  DE  YEBTU.  An  assemblage,  chiefly  of  young  persons,  annually  brought  to- 
gether by  the  late  benevolent  lady  Harcourt,  to  be  adjudged  rewards  for  industry 
and  virtue.  The  scene  of  this  cheering  exhibition  was  Newnham,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
and  here  females  of  correct  morals,  and  males  engaged  in  laudable  pursuits,  obtained 
prizes  every  year.  These  fttes  were  commenced  in  1789,  and  continued  till  lady 
Harcourt's  death. 

FEUDAL  LAWS.  The  tenure  of  land,  by  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  or  owner  of  it, 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxons,  about  a.d.  600.  The  slavery  of  this 
tenure  was  increased  under  WUliam  I.  in  1068.  This  was  done  by  dividing  the 
kingdom  into  baronies,  and  giving  them  to  certain  persons,  requiring  them  to  furnish 
the  king  with  money,  and  a  stated  number  of  soldiers.  These  laws  were  discoun- 
tenanced in  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1470.  The  vassalage  was  restored,  but  limited 
by  Henry  VH.,  1495.  Abolished  by  statute  12  Chas.  H,  1663.  The  feudal 
^stem  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Malcolm  II.  in  1008;  and  was  &ial]y 
abolished  in  that  kingdom,  20  Qw.  IL,  1749.— LyUUUm  ;  RuffKead;  Blachtone, 

FEUILLANS.  The  order  of  Feuillans,  which  had  been  founded  in  France  the  preceding 
year,  settled  in  Paris  in  1587. — IfenauU.  Members  of  a  society  formed  in  Paris  to 
cbunteract  the  intrigues  and  operations  of  the  Jacobins,  named  from  the  Feuillan 
convent,  where  their  meetings  were  held,  early  in  the  Bevolution.  A  body  of 
Jacobins  invested  the  building,  burst  into  their  hall,  and  obliged  them  to  separate, 
Dec.  25. 1791,— ffUt,  French  SevolvUon, 
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FEZ.  The  ancient  Mav/rUcmia,  founded  by  Ednis,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  a.d.  793. 
It  Boon  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  all  the  western  Morocco  States.  Leo  Africanus 
describes  Mauritania  as  containing  more  than  seven  hundred  temples,  mosques,  and 
other  public  edifices,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

FICTIONS  IN  LAW.  Invented  by  the  lawyers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  a  means  of 
carrying  cases  from  one  court  to  another,  whereby  the  courts  became  checks  to  each 
other. — Huitie.  Memorable  declaration  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  emphatically  uttered,  that  "  no  fiction  of  law  shall  ever  so  far  prevail 

AGAINST  THE  REAL  TRUTH,  AS  TO  PREVENT  THE  EXECUTION  OF  JUSTICE,"  May  21,  1784. 

This  constitutional  maxim  is  now  a  rule  of  law. 

FIEF.  In  France  we  find  fiefs-men  mentioned  as  early  as  the  age  of  Childebert  I., 
A.D.  511.  They  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Into  Spain,  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Moors,  a.d.  710.  Into  England  by  the  Saxons  (see  Feudal  LaiDs). 
Into  Scotland,  directly  from  England,  by  Malcolm  IL,  1008.  Towards  the  end  of  our 
second  race  of  kings,  France  was  held  ajs  a  feudal  tenure,  and  was  governed  as  a  great 
fief  rather  than  as  a  monarchy. — Mezeray. 

FIELD  of  THE  CLOTH  of  GOLD.  Henry  VIIL  embarked  at  Dover  to  meet  Francis  I. 
of  France,  at  Ardtes,  a  small  town  near  Calais  in  France,  May  81, 1520.  The  nobility 
of  both  kingdoms  here  displayed  their  magnificence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse 
expense,  as  procured  to  the  place  of  interview^  (an  open  plain)  the  name  of  Tfie  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Many  of  the  king's  attendants  involved  themselves  in  great  debts 
on  this  occasion,  and  were  not  able,  by  the  penury  of  their  whole  lives,  to  repair  the 
vain  splendour  of  a  few  days.  A  paintiilg  of  the  embarkation,  and  another  of  the 
interview,  are  at  Windsor-Castle. — Butler. 

FIESCHI'S  ATTEMPT  on  LOUIS-PHILIPPE.  This  assassin  fired  an  infernal  machine 
at  the  French  king,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Guard,  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  and  suite.  The  machine  consisted  of 
twenty-five  barrels,  charged  with  various  species  of  missiles,  and  lighted  simultaneously 
by  a  train  of  gunpowder.  The  king  and  his  sons  escaped;  but  Marshal  Mortier 
(duke  of  Treviso)  was  shot  dead,  many  officers  were  dangerously  wounded,  and  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  was  made  among  the  spectators,  there  being  upwards  of  forty 
persons  killed  or  injured,  July  28,  1835. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY-MEN.  These  were  fanatical  levellers  who  arose  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  who  supposed  the  period  of  the  Millennium  to  be  just  at  hand, 
when  Jesus  should  descend  from  heaven  and  erect  the  fifth  universal  monarchy. 
They  actually  proceeded  in  their  fanaticism  so  far  as  to  elect  Jesus  Christ  king  at 
London  !     Cromwell  dispersed  them,  1653. — Kearsley. 

FIG  TREE,  Ficu*  Carica.  Brought  from  the  south  of  Europe,  before  a.d.  1548. — ^The 
Botany-Bay  Fig,  Ficu8  AustralU,  brought  from  N.S.  Wales  in  1789.    See  Fruits. 

FIGURES.  The  numerical  characters,  or  arithmetical  figures  (nine  digits  and  zero),  and 
the  method  of  computing  by  them,  were  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia,  about 
A.D.  900.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  known  in  England  about  the  year  1253 
(reign  of  Henry  III.),  previously  to  which  time  the  numbering  by  Roman  letters  was 
in  use  in  these  countries.    See  Arithmetic. 

FINES  AND  RECOVERIES.  Conferring  the  power  of  breaking  ancient  entails  and 
alienating  estates.  The  practice  of  breaking  entails  by  means  of  a  fine  and  recovery 
was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  law, 
till  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.,  which,  by  correcting  some  abuses  that  attended  the 
practice,  gave  indirectly  a  sanction  to  it ;  4  Hen.  VIL,  1489. — Hume.  Fines  and 
recoveries  ore  now  abolished. 

FIRE.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  produced  by  striking  flints  together.  The  poets 
suppose  that  fire  was  stolen  from  heaven  by  Prometheus.  Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi,  or  Worshippers  of  Fire,  since  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Guebres,  still  numerous  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  2115  b.c. — Justin; 
Pliny.  Heraclitus  maintained  that  the  world  was  created  from  fire,  and  he  deemed 
it  to  be  a  god  omnipotent,  and  taught  this  theory  about  596  B.C. — Nov/o.  Diet.  In  the 
Scriptures  God  is  said  often  to  have  appeared  in,  or  encompassed  with  fire — as  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and  to  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
St.  John.  The  wrath  of  Ciod  is  described  as  a  consuming  fire,  and  the  angels,  as  his 
ministers,  are  compared  to  it. — See  the  Bible. 
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FIBE-ARMS.  Small  arms  were  contrived  by  Schwartz,  a.o.  1378 ;  they  were  brought 
to  England  about  1388.  Fire-arms  were  a  prodigious  rarity  in  Ireland  in  1489,  when 
six  muskets  were  sent  from  Germany  as  a  present  to  the  earl  of  Eildare,  who  was 
then  chief-goyemor.  Muskets  were  nrst  used  at  the  siege 'of  Rhegen,  in  1525.  The 
Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  armed  the  foot  soldier  with  these  weapons. — 
UlUxK  Voltaire  states,  that  the  Venetians  were  the  first  to  use  guns,  in  an  engage- 
ment at  sea  against  the  (Genoese,  1377 ;  but  our  historians  afiirm,  that  the  English  had 
guns  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346 ;  and  the  year  following  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 
B&eArtUlery. 

FIRE-BARS,  DEATH  bt  ths.  An  ancient  punishment  of  China,  the  inyention  of  the 
emperor  Sheoo,  who  reigned  in  the  12th  century  &o.  The  sufferer  was  compelled  to 
walk  on  bars  of  red-hot  iron,  from  which,  if  he  fell,  his  almost  certain  &te,  he  was 
receiyed  in  a  burning  furnace  beneath,  and  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  The 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  had  a  punishment  similar  to  this ;  but  the  fact  is  not 
sufficiently  authenticated. 

FIKE-ENQINES.  The  fire-engine  is  of  modem  invention,  although  the  forcing-pump,  of 
which  it  is  an  application,  is  more  than  two  centuries  old.  The  fire-engine,  to  force 
water,  was  constructed  by  John  Vander  Heyden,  about  the  year  1663;  it  was  im- 
proved materially  in  1752,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  fire-watch,  or 
fire-guard  of  London,  was  instituted  Nov.  1791.  The  fire-brigade  was  established 
in  London  in  1838. 

FIRE-SHIPS.  They  were  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  most  for- 
midable contrivances  of  this  kind  ever  used,  was  an  explosion  vessel  to  destroy  a 
bridge  of  boats  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585.  The  first  use  of  them  in  the 
English  nayy  was  by  Charles,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  afterwards  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, lord  high  admiral  of  England,  in  the  engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada, 
July,  1588. — Eapin. 

FIRE^ WORKS.  Are  said  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Chinese  in  remote  ages :  they 
were  invented  in  Europe,  at  Florence,  about  ^.D.  1360 ;  and  were  first  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  in  1588.  At  an  exhibition  of  fire-works  in  Paris,  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  the  passages  being  stopped  up  occasioned 
such  a  crowd,  that  the  people,  seieed  with  panic,  trampled  upon  one  another  till  they 
lay  in  heaps ;  a  scaffold  erected  over  the  nver  also  broke  down,  and  hundreds  were 
drowned;  more  than  1000  persons  perished  on  this  occasion,  June  21,  1770. 
Madame  Blanchard  ascending  from  Tivoli  (hardens,  Paris,  at  night  in  a  balloon  sur- 
rounded by  fireworks,  the  biuloon  took  fire,  and  she  was  precipitated  to  the  groimd, 
and  dashed  to  pieces,  July  6, 1819.    See  BaUoon^ 

FIRE-WORKS  IN  ENGLAND.  The  grandest  ever  known  in  this  country  were  played 
off  from  a  magnificent  building  purposely  erected  in  the  Green-park,  London,  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  signed  April  30, 1748.  Sir  William  Congreve  has 
l>ome  the  palm  from  the  Italian  and  French  artists ;  he  erected  the  beautiful  pagoda- 
bridge,  the  temple  of  concord,  and  other  devices  in  the  parks,  and  superintended  the 
grand  display  of  fire-works,  Aug.  1, 1814,  on  the  celebration  of  the  general  peace,  and 
to  commemorate  the  centenary  accession  of  the  fiunily  of  Brunswick  to  the  British 
thron&  The  fire-works  constructed  by  him  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all  previous 
exhibitions  of  the  kind. 

FIRES  IN  LONDON.  The  conflagration  of  a  city,  with  all  its  tumult  of  concomitant 
distress,  is  one  of  the  most  dr^idful  spectacles  which  this  world  can  ofler  to  human 
eves. — Dr,  Johnson,  In  London  have  been  many  fires  of  awful  magnitude.  Among 
the  early  fires,  was  one  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  dty,  a.d.  982.  A  fire 
happened  in  tiie  20th  of  WiUiam  L,  1086 ;  it  consumed  all  the  houses  and  churches 
from  the  west  to  the  east  gate. — BaJeer'a  Ohron.  For  the  Great  Fnuss  in  London, 
see  next  arHde^  The  following  are  among  the  memorable  fires  of  more  recent 
occurrence : — 


In  Sonthwark,  00  honnes  bnnit .  .  a.d.  1676 
In  Wapplng,  160  hontes  bnmt  .  .  .  1716 
At  ShadweU,  60  houses  bnmt    .  .  1796 

In  Gomhill  ward.  200  houses  burnt;  this 
fire  began  in  Change-alley,  and  was  the 
most  terrible  since  the   great  fire  of 

1696 March  26,  1748 

At  Covent-garden,  50  houses .  .    .  1759 


In  Smithfield,  28  houses  bnmt . 
At  Shadwell,  80  houses  burnt 
In  Throgmorton-street,  20  houses 
At  Wapplng,  20  housen 
At  Hermitage-stairs,  31  houses 
At   Horsley-down,   SO    houses, 

many  warehouses  and  ships 
In  the  Strand,  40  houses    . 


.  Aj>.  1761 

.    .  1761 

.  1774 

.    .  1775 

.  1779 

besides 

.    .  1780 
.  1781 
R 
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FIRES  IN  LONDON,  continued. 

In  Alderegate-Btreet,  40  honses ;  the  loss 

exceeding  100,0002.  .  .  Not.  6,  1783 
At  Kotherhithe,  20  houses .  .  Oct  12,  1790 
Again,  when  many  ships  and  60  houses 

were  consumed    .       .       .       Sept  14,  1791 
At  Wapping,  630  houses,  and  an  East 
India  warehouse,  in  which  86,000  hags 
of  saltpetre   were   stored;     the    loss 
l,000,000i. 
Astlcy's  Amphitheatre  . 
At  Bhadwell,  20  houses  hnmt 
In  the  Mlnorles,  80  houses     . 
I  n  the  King's  Bench,  60  residences,  July  14,  1799 
Near  the  Customs,  8  West  India  ware- 
houses; loss  800,0001.      .        .   Feb.  11,  1800 
At  Wapplng,  80  houses  Oct.  6,  1800 

In    Store-street,    Tottenham-court-road ; 

immense  property  destroyed.  Sept  27,  1802 
The  great  tower  over  the  dioir  of  west- 
minster  Abbey  burnt  .  .  July  9,  1808 
Astley's  again,  and  40  houses .  Sept.  1,  1803 
Covent-garden  theafare  .  .  Sept.  20,  1808 
Drury-lane  theatre  .  Fob.  24,  1809 


July  21,  1794 

Sept  17,  1794 

.     Nov.  1,  1796 

March  23,  1797 


In  Conduit-street;  Mr.  Windham,  In 
aiding  to  save  Mr.  North's  library, 
reoeived  an  injury  whidi  caused  hiff^ 

death July  9,  1809 

In  Bury-Btreet,  St  Mary-axe,  half  the 

street  made  ruins .  .     June  12,  1811 

Custom-house  burned  down,  with  many 
a^oining  warehouses,  and  the  public 

records Feb.  12,  1814 

At  Rotherhithe;  loss,  80,0001.  March  16,  1820 
At  Mile-end;  loss,  200,0002.  .  Jan.  22,  1821 
In  Smithfield ;  loss,  100,0002.  .  Aug.  14,  1822 
In  Red-lion-street,  16  houses  .  June  6,  1823 
English  Opera-house,  and  several  houses 

in  its  rear,  burnt     .       .       .  Feb.  16,  1880 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  entirely 

consumed      ....       Oct  16,  1834 
The  Royal-Exchange  and  many  houses 

burnt  to  the  ground        .       .    Jan.  10,  1838 

At  Wapping,  12  houses  .  June  16,  1840 

Astley's  theatre  again       .       .    June  6,  1841 

At  the  Tower;  the  armoury  and  280,000 

8tandofarms,&c,  destroyed,     Oct.  80,  1841 


These  are  but  a  few  fires  out  of  as  many  hundreds,  and  they  refer  chiefly  to  the  loss  of 
property.  The  insurance  offices  calculate  that  as  many  as  300  fires  occur  annually 
in  London.  Since  the  great  fire  at  the  Tower  in  1841,  there  have  been  numerous  fires 
of  private  buildings,  factories,  and  houses  in  the  metropoliSi  several  of  them  attended 
with  serious  loss  of  life.  Among  the  most  calamitous  was  a  fire  at  Raggett's  hotel, 
Dover<treet,  Piccadilly,  by  which  many  persons  perished,  some  of  them  of  high 
respectability.  May  27, 1845.  Happily,  no  fire  of  so  disastrous  a  kind  as  to  require 
record  in  this  volume,  has  lately  occurred  in  London. 

FIRES  OF  LONDON,  the  GREAT.  Awfiil  one  at  London-bridge,  which  begun  on  the 
Southwark  side,  but  by  some  accident  (not  accounted  for)  it  took  fire  at  the  other 
end  also,  and  hemmed  in  the  numerous  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  help  the 
distressed.  The  sufierers,  to  avoid  the  flames,  threw  themselves  over  the  bridge  into 
boats  and  baiges ;  but  many  of  these  sunk  by  people  crowding  into  them,  and  3000 
persons  were  drowned  in  the  Thames.  The  fire,  likewise,  for  want  of  hands  to  extin- 
guish it,  burnt  great  part  of  the  city  north  and  south  from  the  bridge,  14  John,  1212. 
The  fire,  called  the  Great  Fire,  whose  ruins  covered  436  acres,  extended  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Temple-church,  and  from  the  north-east  gate  to  Holbom-bridge.  It 
began  at  a  baker's  house  in  Pudding-lane  behind  Monument-yard,  and  destroyed  in 
the  space  of  four  days  eighty-nine  churches,  including  St  Paul's ;  the  city  gates,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  CSistom  House,  Guildhall,  Sion  College,  and  many  other  public 
buildings,  besides  13,200  houses,  laying  waste  400  streets.  This  conflagration 
happened  (not  without  strong  suspicion  of  treason).  Sept  2, 1666,  and  continued  three 
days  and  nights,  and  was  at  last  only  extinguished  by  the  blowing  up  of  houses. — 
Hwme;  Eapin;  Carte. 

FIRST  FRUITS.  PrimiticB  among  the  Hebrews.  They  were  offbrings  which  made  a 
hxge  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood.  First  fruits  were  instituted  by 
pope  Clement  Y.,  in  a.d.  1306 ;  and  were  collected  in  England  in  1316.  The  first 
yearns  income  of  every  church  benefice  in  England  was  given  to  the  popes  till  the 
27th  of  Henry  YIIL,  1585,  when  the  first  fruits  were  assigned,  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  the  king  and  his  successors. — Carte,  Granted,  together  with  the  tenths,  to  increase 
the  incomes  of  the  poor  clergy,  by  queen  Anne,  Feb.  1704.  Consolidation  of  the 
offices  of  First  Fruits,  Tenths,  and  queen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  statute  1  Vict.,  April 
1838.    See  Aitgmentation  of  Poor  Livings, 

FISHERIES.  The  Fishmongers'  company  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1536.  Fishing 
towns  were  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  1542.  Fishing  on  our  coasts  was  forbidden 
by  statute  to  strangers  in  1609.  The  t)utch  paid  30,000^.  for  permission  to  fish  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  1636.  The  corporation  of  the  Free  British  Fisheries  was  insti- 
tuted in  1760.  Fish-machines  for  conveying  fish  by  land  to  London  were  set  up  in 
1761 ;  and  supported  by  parliament,  1764.  The  British  Society  of  Fisheries  was 
established  in  London  in  1786.  The  Irish  Fishery  Company  was  formed  in  Dec.  1818. 
See  Herring,  Whale,  and  Neifffoundkmd  Fisheries. 
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FIVE-MILE  ACT.  This  was  an  oppressive  statute  passed  in  the  16th  year  of  Charles  II., 
Oct  1665.  It  obliged  non-conformist  teachers,  who  refused  to  take  the  non-resistance 
oath,  not  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation  where  they  had  preached  since 
the  act  of  oblivion  (unless  they  were  travelling),  under  the  penalty  of  nfty  pounds. — 
Kea/niey, 

FLAG.  The  flag  acquired  its  present  form  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  in  Spain ;  it  was  pre- 
viously small  and  square. — Atke.  The  flag  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  there  by 
the  Sturacens,  before  which  time  the  ensigns  of  war  were  extended  on  cross  pieces  of 
wood. — Pardon,  The  term  flag  is  more*  particularly  used  at  sea,  to  denote  to  what 
country  a  ship  belongs,  and  the  quality  of  its  commander.  The  honour-of-the-flag 
salute  at  sea  was  exacted  by  England  &om  very  early  times ;  but  it  was  formally 
yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  a.d.  1673,  at  which  period  they  had  been  defeated  in  many 
actions.  Louis  XIV.  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  lower  their  flag  to  the  French,  1680. — 
Henatdt,  After  an  engagement  of  three  hours  between  TourvUle  and  the  Spanish 
admiral  Papachin,  the  latter  yielded  by  firing  a  salute  of  nine  guns  to  the  French 
flag,  June  2, 16SS.— Idem,    See  Salute  at  Sea, 

FLAGELLANTS,  SECT  op.  A  general  plague,  which  swept  away  a  vast  multitude  of 
people,  gave  rise  to  the  fanatic  sect  of  flagellants  or  whippers,  whom  this  scourge  had 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  religion. — Hena/iUt.  They  established  themselves  at  Pciouse, 
A.D.  1260.  They  maintained  that  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  without  flagellation, 
and  publicly  lashed  themselves,  while  in  procession  preceded  by  the  cross,  until  the 
blood  flowed  from  their  naked  backs.  Their  leader,  Conrad  Schmidt,  was  burnt, 
1414. 

FLAMBEAUX,  FEAST  of.  This  was  a  feast  instituted  in  Greece,  to  commemorate  the 
fidelity  of  Hypermnestra,  who  saved  her  husband  Lynceus  (son  of  iEgyptus)  while 
her  forty-nine  sisters,  on  the  night  of  their  nuptials,  sacrificed  theirs,  at  the  command 
of  their  jealous  and  cruel  father,  Danaus,  1425  B.C.    See  Argos. 

FLANDERS.  The  country  of  the  ancient  Belgse ;  conquered  by  Julius  Cassar,  47  b.c. 
It  passed  into  the  hands  of  France,  a.d.  412.  It  was  governed  by  its  earls  subject  to 
that  crown,  from  864  to  1369.  It  then  came  Into  the  house  of  Austria  by  marriage  ; 
but  was  yielded  to  Spain  in  1556.  Flanders  shook  ofif  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1572 ;  and 
in  1725,  by  the  trea^  of  Vienna,  it  was  annexed  to  the  German  empire. — Priutlev. 
Flanders  was  overrun  by  the  French  in  1792  and  1794,  and  was  declared  part  of  their 
Bepublic.  It  was  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1814,  and  was 
erected  into  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  in  1831.    See  Bdgivm. 

FLAT-BUSH,  BATTLE  of.  Long  Island.  Fought  between  the  British  forces  and  the 
revolted  Americans,  when  the  latter,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  2000  men  killed,  and  1000  prisoners,  Aug.  27, 1776.  The  Americans, 
in  their  retreat  to  New  York  after  this  engagement^  were  providentially  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  a  thick  fog. 

FLATTERY  CAPE.  Situate  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  It  was  so  named 
by  the  illustrious  English  navigator,  captain  Cook,  because  it  had  promised  to  him  a 
harbour  at  a  distance,  which  it  did  not  yield  him  upon  his  nearer  approach,  in  1778. 
This  disappointment  was  severely  felt  by  his  crew,  who  at  the  time  were  in  want  of 
provisions  and  refreshments. — Coik^s  Voyages, 

FLAX.  The  flax  seed  was  first  planted  in  England  in  a.d.  1538.  For  many  ages  the 
core  was  separated  from  the  flax,  the  bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  hand.  A  mallet  was 
next  used ;  but  the  old  methods  of  breaking  and  scutching  the  flax  yielded  to  a 
water-mill  which  was  invented  in  Scotland  about  1750.    See  article  Hemp. 

FLEET  MARKET,  PRISON,  &c.  Built  on  the  small  river  Fleta,  now  arched  over,  and 
used  as  a  common  sewer.  In  the  roign  of  Henry  VII.  this  river  was  navigable  to 
Holbom-bridge ;  and  the  obelisk  in  Fleet-street  denotes  the  extent  of  it  in  1775.  The 
prison,  for  debtors,  was  foimded  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.  It  was  the 
place  of  confinement  for  those  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  arbitrary 
court,  the  Star  Chamber ;  and  persons  were  committed  here  for  contempts  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  Fleet  Prison  was  burnt  down  by  the  prisoners,  June  7, 1780.* 

*  An  extraordinary  and  formidable  evil  once  prevailed  in  this  prison.  Illicit  marriages  were  cele- 
brated in  it  to  an  amazing  extent.  Between  tbe  19th  October,  1704,  and  February  12, 1706,  there  were 
celebrated  2964  marriages  in  the  Fleet,  without  license  or  certificate  of  banns.  Twenty  or  thirty  couple  wore 
sometimes  joined  in  one  day,  and  their  names  concealed  by  private  marks,  If  they  chose  to  pay  an  extra 
fee.    Pennant,  at  a  later  period,  describes  the  daring  manner  in  which  this  nefiturious  traffic  was  carried  on. 
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Fleet-market  was  origiiially  formed  in  1737 ;  and  was  removed  from  Farringdon-street 
Nov.  20, 1829.  The  granite  obelisk  in  Fleet-street^  to  the  memory  of  Alderman 
Waithman,  erected  June  25, 1838,  and  completed  in  one  daj.  Fleet  Prison  demolished 
(the  debtors  having  been  removed  to  the  Queen's  Bench),  1845. 

FLEUBrDE-LIS.  The  emblem  of  France,  and  of  which  it  is  gravely  recorded,  that 
it  was  sent  to  the  French  people  from  heaven  by  an  angel,  whose  commission  was 
addressed  to  Clovis,  their  first  Christian  king.  Olovis,  it  is  related,  made  a  vow  that 
if  he  proved  victorious  in  a  pending  battle  with  the  Alemans,  he  would  embrace 
Christianity ;  and  his  arms  having  been  triumphant  in  this  battle,  which  was  fought 
near  Cologne,  a.d.  496,  he  adopted  the  lily,  and  it  has  been  the  national  emblem  ever 
since.    See  Lily. 

FLEURUS,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  allies  under  the  prince  of  Cobui^g,  and  the 
French  revolutionary  army  commanded  by  Jourdan.  The  allies,  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  had  for  their  object  the  relief  of  Charleroi,  when  they  were  met  on  the 
plains  of  Fleurus,  and  signally  defeated.  Between  eight  and  ten  thousand  were 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners ;  and  Jourdan  was  enabled  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  French  armies  of  the  Moselle,  the  Ardennes,  and  the  north.  In  this 
memorable  battle  the  French  made  use  of  a  balloon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  army, 
an  experiment  which,  it  is  said,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day,  June  17, 1794. 

FLIES.  There  happened  an  eztraordinaxy  and  memorable  &11  of  these  insects  in  London, 
covering  the  clothes  of  passengers  in  the  streets,  in  which  they  lay  so  thid^  that  the 
impressions  of  the  people's  feet  were  visible  on  the  pavements,  as  they  are  in  a  thick 
fall  of  snow,  a.d.  1707. — CkamberlcUWt  History  of  London.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  is  an  insect,  commonly  called  the  ffesdan  Jly,  from  the  notion  of  its  having 
been  brought  there  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  service  of  England  in  the  American 
war  of  Independence ;  its  ravages  were  very  extensive  on  the  wheat  in  1777  et  acq. ; 
but  the  injury  to  the  crops  was  much  less  idPter  a  few  years. 

FLOATING  BATTERIEa    See  article  Batteries,  and  QihraUar,  Siege  ofy  1781. 

FLODDEN  FIELD,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  English  and  Scots.  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, having  taken  part  with  Louis  XIL  of  France,  against  Henry  YIII.  of  England, 
this  battle  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  unfortunate  policy ;  and  James,  and 
most  of  his  chief  nobles,  and  upwards  of  10,000  of  his  army  were  slain,  while  the 
English,  who  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lost  only  persons  of  small 
note.  Henry  VIII.  was  at  the  time  besieging  Terouenne,  near  St  Omer ;  fought 
Sept  9, 1513. 

FLOBALIA.  Qames,  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome,  instituted  about  the  age  of  Romulus, 
but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  regularity  and  proper  attention  till  the  year  u.c. 
580.  They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  unbounded 
Uoentiousness.  It  is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present  at  the  celebration, 
and  that  when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  the  feast,  he 
retired,  not  choosing  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  prostitution  of  naked  women  in  a 
public  theatre. — Vclerius  Max. 

FLORENCE.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  and  enlarged  by 
the  Roman  Triumviri  It  was  destroyed  by  Tqtila,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne. 
This  city  is  truly  the  seat  of  the  arts.  In  its  palaces,  imiversities,  academies,  churches, 
and  libraries,  are  to  be  found  the  rarest  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  world. 
The  Florentine  academy,  and  the  Accademia  deUa  Orusca,  were  instituted  to  enrich 
the  literature  and  improve  the  language  of  Tuscany ;  the  latter  is  so  named  because 
it  rejects  like  hran  all  words  not  purdy  Tuscan.  Florence  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  July  1796,  and  again  in  March  1799 ;  and  was  restored  in  1814. 

FLOBES,  OR  ISLE  of  FLOWERS.  Discovered  by  Vanderberg,  in  1489 ;  and  settled 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1448.  The  whole  surface  of  this  island  presented  originiJly  the 
appearance  of  a  garden  of  flowers,  rich  in  perfume,  the  summer  breeze  wafting  the 
odour  round  the  coast  This  is  one  of  the  Azores ;  so  called  by  Martin  Behem,  on 
account  of  their  abounding  in  hawks. 

He  says,  Uiat  in  walking  by  the  prison  in  his  youth,  he  has  been  often  accosted  with  "  Sir,  will  yon  please 
to  walk  In  and  be  married  ?  "  And  he  states,  that  paintod  signs,  of  a  nude  and  female  hand  conjoined, 
with  the  inscription,  "Marriages  performed  within,"  were  common  along  the  building.  A  dirty  creature 
outRide,  generally  conducted  yon  to  the  parson,  who  was  a  Bardolph-looklng  fellow,  in  a  tattered  night- 
gown, and  who,  if  he  could  not  obtain  more,  would  marry  a  couple  for  a  glass  of  gin.  This  glaring  abuse 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  Marriage  Act  in  1763. 
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FLORIDA.  First  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  aj).  1497.  It  was  visited  by  Ponoc 
de  Leon,  the  Spanish  navigator,  April  2,  1512,  in  a  voyage  he  had  absurdly  undeiv 
taken  to  discover  a  fountain  whose  waters  had  the  property  of  restoring  youth  to 
the  aged  who  tasted  them  I  Florida  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Ferdi- 
nand de  Soto,  in  1539;  but  the  settlement  was  not  fully  established  until  1565.  It 
was  plundered  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585 ;  and  by  Davis,  a  buccaneer,  in  1665. 
It  was  invaded  by  the  British  in  1702.  Again,  by  genenJ  Ogletiiorpe,  in  1740.  Ceded 
to  the  British  crown  in  1763.  Taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781 ;  and  guaranteed  to 
them  in  1783.    Ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1820. 

FLORIN.  A  coin  first  made  by  the  Florentines.  KjUjren  was  issued  by  Kdward  III. 
which  was  current  in  England  at  the  value  of  6#.,  in  1337. — Camden,  This  English 
coin  was  called  floren  after  the  Florentine  coin,  because  the  latter  was  of  the  best 
gold. — A^it,  The  florin  of  Qermany  is  in  value  2«.  4d ;  that  of  Spain  4<.  i\d. ;  that 
of  Palermo  and  Sicily  2*.  6(2. ;  that  of  Holland  2«. — Ayli^,  A  silver  coinage  of  florins, 
value  2t.,  was  issued  by  proclamation  of  queen  Victoria,  August,  1849. 

FLOWERS.  The  most  delightful  and  fragrant  among  the  ornaments  of  our  gardens  are 
of  foreign  production.  The  modem  taste  for  flowers  came,  it  is  said,  from  Persia  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  imported  thence  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  at  least  many  of  the  productions  of  our  gardens  were  conveyed  by  that 
channel — Bedemamn.  With  what  goodness  does  Qod  provide  for  our  happiness  and 
enjoyments,  by  making  even  the  most  remote  countries  contribute  towards  them  ! — 
Sturm,  fVom  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  our  present  common 
flowers  were,  for  the  most  part,  introduced  into  England.  The  art  of  preserving 
flowers  in  sand  was  discovert  in  1633.  A  mode  of  preserving  them  from  the  effects 
of  frost  in  winter,  and  hastening  their  vegetation  in  sunmier,  was  invented  in  America, 
by  George  Morris,  In  1792.  Among  the  flowers,  the  periods  of  whose  introduction  to 
our  gardens  have  been  traced,  are  the  following : — 


FLOWBBfl.  PLAjrra,  &c 
Acacia,  N.  America,  oefors   . 
Allspice  shrub,  Carolina    . 
Anniseed  tree,  Florida,  aboat 
Arbor  Vitn,  Canada,  before 
Arctopua,  Cape  of  (}ood  Hope 
Auricula,  SwiUerland 
Azarole,  S.  Enrope,  before    . 
Bay,  royal,  Madeira  . 
Bay,  sweet,  Italy,  before 
Camellia,  China . 
Chaste  tree,  Sicily,  before 
Christ's  thorn,  Anica,  before 
Canary  bell-flower,  Csjoarieff 
Carnation,  Flanders  . 
Ceanothus,  blue,  New  Spain  . 
Canary  convolvulus,  Canaries 
Convolvulus,  many-flowered . 
Coral  tree,  Cape . 
Coral  tree,  beU-flowered,  Cape 
Coral  tree,  tremulous.  Cape 
Creeper,  Virginian,  N.  America 
Dahlia,  China 
Dryandra,  New  Holland 
Evergreen  thorn,  Italy 
Everlasting,  great-flowered,  Cape 
Everlasting,  giant.  Cape   . 
Fembush,  sweet,  N.  America 
Fox-glove,  Canaries  . 
Geranium,  Flanders 
Gillyflower,  Flanders . 
Gold-plant,  Japan  . 
Golden  bell-flower,  Madeira 
Hawthorn,  American,  from  N. 

before 

Heath,  ardent.  Cape  . 
Heath,  beautiful.  Cape  . 
Heath,  fragrant,  Cape 
Heath,  garland.  Cape     . 
Heath,  perflimed,  Cape 
Honeyflower,  great,  Cape 
Honeysuckle,  Chinese,  China 
Honeysuckle,  fly.  Cape . 
Honeysuckle,  trumpet,  N.  America 
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America, 


1640 
1726 
1766 
1596 
1774 
1567 
1640 
1666 
1548 
1811 
1670 
1696 
1696 
1567 
1818 
16B0 
1779 
1816 
1791 
1789 
1608 
1806 
1803 
1689 
1781 
1793 
1714 
1698 
1534 
1567 
1788 
1777 

1683 
1800 
1!96 
1803 
1774 
1808 
1688 
1806 
1762 
1656 


Hyssop,  south  of  Enrope,  before  .  aj>.  1548 
Jasmine,  Circassia,  before ....  1548 
Jasmine,  Catalonian,  East  Indies  .  .  1629 
Judas-tree,  south  of  Europe,  before  .       .  1596 

Laburnum,  Hungary 1676 

Laurel,  Alexandrian,  Portugal,  before  .  1713 
Lanrestine,  south  of  Europe,  before  .  .  1506 
Lavender,  south  of  Europe,  before    .       .  1568 

Lily,  Italy,  before 1460 

Lily,  gigantic,  N.  South  Wales  .  1800 

Lily,  red-coloured,  South  America  .  .  1628 
Loblolly-bay,  N.  America,  before  .  .  1739 
Lupine-tree,  Cape,  about  .  .  .  .  1793 
Magnolia  (see  3f(tgnolia)f  North  America  1688 
Magnolia,  dwarf,  China  ....  1786 
Magnolia,  laurel-leaved,  N.  America  .    .  1734 

Maiden-hair,  Japan 1714 

Mignonette,  Italy 1528 

Milk-wort,  great-flowered,  Cape  .  1718 

Milk-wort,  showy,  Cape  ...  1814 

Mountain  tea,  N.  America,  before  .  1758 

Mock  orange,  south  of  Enrope,  before  .  .  16U6 
Mjrrtle,  candleberry,  N.  America  .  1699 

Myrtle,  woolly-leaved,  China  .  .  .  1776 
Nettle-tree,  south  of  Europe,  before  .       .  1S96 

Olive,  Cape,  Cape 1780 

Olive,  sweet-scented,  China  .  1771 

Oleander,  red,  sonth  of  Europe  .  .  .  1596 
Paraguay  tea,  Carolina,  before  .  .  1724 

Passion-flower,  Bracll 1692 

Passion-flower,  orange,  Carolina  .  .  1792 
Pigeon-berry,  N.  America     ....  1736 

Pink,  fh>m  Italy 1567 

Ranunculus,  Alps 1528 

Roses,  Netherlands  . '      .  1522 

Rose,  the  China,  China 1789 

Rose,  the  damask,  Marseilles,  and  south 

of  Europe,  about 1548 

Rose,  the  Japan.  China 1793 

Rose,  the  moss,  before        ....  1724 

Rose,  the  musk,  Italy 1522 

Rose,  the  Provence,  Flanders    .  .  1567 

Rose,  sweet-scented  guelder,  from  China  .  1821 
Rose,  tube,  ttom  Java  and  Ceylon       .    .  1629 
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FLOWERS,  continued. 

Roaewithontihoni8,N.Americ«,beforeAJ>.  1726 

Kosemary,  south  of  Europe       .  .  1648 

8t.  Fete/s  wort,  North  America  .       .    .  1790 

Sage,  African,  Cape 1731 

Sage,  Mexican,  Hezioo 1724 

Saraafhu  tree,  N.  America,  before    .       .  1663 

Savin,  south  of  Europe,  beiore  .    .  1664 

Snowdrop,  Carolina 1766 

Sorrel-tree,  N.  America,  before  .    .  1762 

Sweet-bay,  south  of  Europe,  before  .       .  1648 

Tamarisk  plant,  Germany    .       ...  1660 


Tea  tree,  China,  about  .  a.d.  1768 

Tooth-ach  ti-ee,  fh>m  Carolina,  before  .  .  1739 
Trumpet-flower,  N.  America     .       .       .  1640 

Trumpet-flower,  Cape 1828 

Tulip,  Vienna 1678 

Virginia  creeper,  N.  America,  before  .  .  1629 
Virgin's-bower,  Japan  ....  1776 
Weeping  willow,  Levant,  before  .       .    .  1692 

Wax  tree.  China 1794 

Winter  berry,  Virginia         ....  1786 


Youlan,  China 1789 

FLUSHING,  SIEGE  of.  A  British  armament  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  landed  at  Walcheren,  August  16, 1809,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of 
the  ships  and  arsenal  at  Antwerp ;  but  a  number  of  untoward  circumstances  first 
rendered  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  abortive,  and  then  the  pestilential 
nature  of  the  island,  at  that  particular  season  of  the  year,  obliged  the  British  to 
relinquish  every  advantage  they  had  gained,  and  the  place  was  evacuated,  with  great 
loss,  in  December  following.    See  WcUcheren  Expedition, 

FLUTE.  Invented  by  Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian,  the  fi&ther  of  Marsyas. — PUila/rch.  The 
flute,  harp,  lyre,  and  other  instruments  were  known  to  the  Romans  ,*  and  the  flute 
was  so  prized  in  antiquity,  that  several  female  deities  lay  claim  to  its  invention.  It 
was  in  fiir  more  general  use  as  a  concert  instrument  than  the  violin,  until  early  in  the 
last  century,  when  the  works  of  Corelli  came  over.    See  Music. 

PLUXIONa  Invented  by  Newton,  1669.  The  differential  calculus  by  Leibnitz,  1684. 
The  finest  applications  of  the  calculus  are  by  Newton,  Euler,  La  Grange,  and  La  Place. 

FLYING,  ARTIFICIAL.  It  has  been  attempted  in  all  ages.  Friar  Bacon  maintained 
the  possibility  of  the  art  of  flying,  and  predicted  it  would  be  a  general  practice,  a.d. 
1273.  Bishop  Wilkins  says,  it  will  yet  be  as  usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wingt 
when  he  is  going  on  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  hear  him  call  for  his  boots,  1651.  We 
apprehend  that  many  ages  will  pass  away  previously  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
predictions. 

FONTHILL- ABBEY,  IK  Wiltshire.  The  celebrated  mansion  of  a  remarkable  character, 
Mr.  Beckford.  Within  this  vast  and  sumptuous  ediflce  (the  building  of  which,  alone, 
cost  Mr.  Beckford  273,0002.),  were  collected  the  most  costly  articles  of  vertu,  the 
rarest  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  finest  specimens  of  the  arts.  The  auction  of 
its  treasures,  and  the  sale  of  the  abbey  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  took  place  in  1819.  When 
this  sale  was  announced  public  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  that  7200  catalogues, 
at  a  guinea  each,  were  sold  in  a  few  days. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  PEACE  of,  concluded  between  France  and  Denmark  in  1679. 
Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Holland,  signed 
Nov.  8,  1785.  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  Napoleon  and  the  royal  fimiily 
of  Spain,  Oct.  27»  1807.  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau  between  Napoleon  and  pope 
Pius  VIL,  Jan.  25, 1813.  Fontainebleau  was  entered  by  the  Austrians,  Feb.  17i  1814. 
And  here  Napoleon  resigned  his  imperial  dignity,  and  bade  &rewell  to  his  army, 
April  5,  1814. 

FONTENOY,  BATTLE  of,  near  Toumay,  between  the  French  commanded  by  count 
Saxe,  and  the  English,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.*  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  carnage  on 
both  sides  was  considerable,  the  allies  losing  12,000  men,  and  the  French  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  lives ;  but  the  allies  wore  in  the  end  defeated.  Count  Saxo,  who 
was  at  the  time  ill  of  the  disorder  of  which  he  afterwards  died,  was  carried  about  to 
all  the  posts  in  a  litter,  assuring  his  troops  that  the  day  would  be  their  own ;  fought 
April  30,  (May  11,)  1746. 

FONTS.  Formerly  the  baptistry  was  a  small  room,  or  place  partitioned  off  in  a  church, 
where  the  persons  to  be  baptised  (many  of  whom  in  the  early  ages  were  adults)  were 
submerged.  Previously  to  these  artificial  reservoirs,  lakes  and  rivers  were  resorted 
to  for  immersion.  Fonts  for  the  initiation  into  ChristiaQity  were  instituted  in 
A.D.  167. 

•  The  Icing,  Louis  XV .  and  ifao  dauphin  were  present  at  this  great  battle.  The  snooess  of  the  British 
at  the  commencement  uf  it  is  still  quoted  by  military  men  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
power  uf  a  column.  The  advance  of  the  Austrians  during  several  hours  at  the  battle  of  Marengo  (fought 
June  14,  1800)  was  compared  to  it  by  Buonaparte. 
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FOOLS,  FESTIVALS  ov,  at  Pabo.  These  were  held  on  the  first  of  January,  and  were 
contmued  for  240  years.  Li  their  oelebration,  we  are  told,  all  sorts  of  absurdities 
and  indecencies  were  committed,  a.d.  1198.  Fools  or  lioensed  jesters  were  kept  at 
court  in  England  (as  they  were  at  other  courts  in  Europe),  and  were  tolerated  up  to 
the  time  of  Charles  L,  1725. 

FOREIQNERS.  Qee  Aliens.  Foreigners  were  banished  by  proclamation,  in  consequence 
of  England  being  overrun  with  Flemings,  Normans,  and  the  people  of  other  nations, 
2  Henry  L,  1155.  Foreigners  were  excluded  from  enjoying  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by 
the  statute  of  provisors,  18  Edward  IIL,  1343. — Viner.  The  later  alien  acts  operate 
much  in  relieving  foreigners  from  coercion  and  restraint 

FORESTS.  There  were  in  England,  even  in  the  last  century,  as  many  as  68  forests,  18 
chases,  and  upwturds  of  780  parks.  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  made  by 
William  I.  who  for  that  purpose  destroyed  36  parishes,  pulled  down  86  churches,  and 
dispeopled  the  countiy  for  30  miles  round,  A.D.  1079-85. — Stowe,  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  woods  and  forests,  between  a.d.  1787  and 
1793,  reported  the  following  as  belonging  to  the  Crown,  viz. : — ^in  Berkshire,  Windsor 
Forest  and  Windsor  Great  and  Little  Park.  In  Dorset,  Cranbum  Chase.  In  Essex, 
Waltham  or  Epping  Forest.  In  Gloucestershire,  Dean  Forest  In  Hampshire,  the 
New  Forest,  Alice  Holt,  and  Woolmer  Forest,  Bare  Forest  In  Kent,  Greenwich 
Park.  In  Middlesex,  St  James's,  Hyde,  Bushy,  and  Hampton-court  Park&  In 
Northamptonshire,  the  Forests  of  Whittlebury,  Salcey,  and  Rockingham.  In  Notting- 
ham, Sherwood  Forest  In  Oxford,  Which  wood  Forest  In  Surrey,  Richmond  Pork. 
Some  of  these  have  since  been  enclosed. 

FORESTS,  CHARTER  or  the.  Charta  de  Fortsta.  It  was  granted  by  king  John,  as 
well  as  the  grand  charter  of  liberties,  Magna  Charta,  a.d.  1215.  This  king  having 
meanly  resigned  his  crown  and  dominions  to  the  pope,  Innocent  III.,  to  obtain 
absolution  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  and  having,  in  a  full  assembly  of 
clergy  and  laity,  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  receiving  them  again  from  the  pope's 
legate,  to  whom  he  paid  homage  fdr  them,  and  took  an  oath  to  hold  them  as  his 
vassal,  under  the  yearly  tribute  of  1000  marks,  the  bishops  and  barons  incensed  at 
the  indignity,  and  roused  by  his  exactions,  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  him, 
rose  in  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  great  national  charters.  See  Magna 
Charter  There  have  been  several  Forest  charters.  An  original  charter  of  Henry  IL 
was  found  by  the  Record  Commission,  when  inspecting  the  ancient  records,  Oct  1, 
1818. 

FORFARSHIRE  STEAMER.  This  vessel,  on  its  passage  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  was 
wrecked  in  a  violent  gale,  and  thirty-eight  persons  pexiahed.  6wing  to  the  noble  and 
courageous  conduct  of  the  Outei^Fem  Lighthouse  keeper  (J.  Darling),  and  his  heroic 
daughter  (Grace  Darling),  who  ventured  out  in  a  tremendous  sea  in  a  coble,  several  of 
the  passengers  were  rescued.  There  were  fifty-three  persons  in  the  vessel  before  she 
struck,  Sept  5, 1838. 

FORGERY.  The  forging  of,  or  giving  in  evidence  forged  deeds,  fta  made  punishable  by 
fine,  by  standing  in  the  pillory,  having  both  ears  cut  off,  the  nostrils  slit  up  and 
seared,  the  forfeiture  of  land  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  5  Eliz.,  1562.  Foi^ery 
was  first  punished  by  death  in  1634.  Since  the  establishment  of  paper  credit,  a 
multitude  of  statutes  have  been  enacted.  Forging  letters  of  attorney,  for  the  transfer 
of  stock,  was  made  a  capital  felony  in  1722.  Mr.  Ward,  M.P.,  a  man  of  prodigious 
wealth,  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  forgery.  May  16,  1726;  and  was  con- 
signed to  the  pillory,  March  17,  the  following  year.  The  value  of  foiled  notes  which 
were  presented  at  the  Bank  during  ten  years,  from  Jan.  1,  1801,  was  nominally 
101,6612. — Bank  Betums,  In  one  year  (1817)  tiie  Bonk  prosecuted  142  persons  for 
forgery  or  the  uttering  of  foiged  notes.* — Parliamentary  JUtva-na.  Statutes  reducing 
into  one  act  all  such  foigeries  as  shall  henceforth  be  punished  with  death,  1  WilL  IV. 

*  The  official  returns  of  cases  of  forgery  are,  many  of  them,  rery  carious.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  first  forger  on  the  bank  of  England  was  Richard  William  Vaaghan,  a  linen-draper  of  Stafford,  in  the 
year  1758,  before  which  time,  finom  Uie  establishment  of  the  bank,  a  period  of  sixty-six  years,  no  sttempt  at 
this  species  of  forgery  had  been  made.  Vaughan  had  employed  a  number  of  artists  on  different  parts  of 
the  notes  &bricated,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  genuine.  The  criminal  had  filled  up  twenty  of 
the  notes,  and  had  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lady  of  high  respectability  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  and  on  the  point  of  being  married,  as  a  proof  of  his  being  a  man  Of  substance ;  aud  bank-notes 
having  been  in  cirenlation  so  long  previously,  and  none  having  been  before  counterfeited,  no  suspicion  of 
flvp^  notes  being  spurious  was  entertained.    One  of  the  artists  was  the  informer  and  accuser. 
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1830.  The  puniBhment  of  forgeiy  with  death  ceased  by  statute  2  and  8  Will  IV., 
Aug.  1832,  except  in  cases  of  foiiginK  or  altering  wills  or  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer 
stock ;  but  these  cases  also  are  nolonger  punishable  by  death,  having  been  reduced 
to  transportable  offences^  by  act  1  Vict,  July  1837. 

FORGERY,  REMARKABLE  EXECUTIONS  roR.  The  unfortunate  David  and  Robert 
Perreau,  brothers  and  wine-merchants,  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  17, 1776.  The 
rev.  Dr.  Dodd  was  found  guilty  of  forging  a  bond,  in  the  name  of  lord  CheBterfield« 
for  4,200/. :  the  greatest  interest  was  made,  and  the  highest  influence  was  exerted  to 
save  him,  but  when  the  case  came  before  tlie  council,  &e  minister  of  the  day  said  to 
Oeorge  III.,  "if  your  nugesty  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  you  will  have  murdered  the 
Perreaus ; "  and  he  was  huiged  accordingly,  June  27, 1777.  John  Hatfield,  a  heartless 
impostor,  who  had  inveigled  ''Mary  of  JButtermere,"  the  celebrated  beauty,  into  a 
marriage  with  him,  was  hanged  for  foigery,  at  Carlisle,  Sept.  S,  1803.  lib".  Henry 
Fauntleroy,  a  London  banker,  was  hanged,  Nov.  80, 1824.  Joseph  Hunton,  a  quaker 
merchant,  suffered  death,  Dec.  8, 1828.  The  last  criminal  hanged  for  foigeiy  at  the 
Old  Bailey  was  Thomas  Maynaid,  Dea  31, 1829. 

FORKS.  They  were  in  use  on  the  Continent  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. — Voltaire. 
This  is  reasonably  disputed,  as  being  too  early.  In  Fjum  Moryson's  Itinerary^  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  he  says,  **  At  Venice  each  person  was  served  (besides  his  knife  and 
spoon)  with  a  fork  to  hold  the  meat,  wlule  he  cuts  it,  for  there  they  deem  it  ill 
manners  that  one  should  touch  it  with  his  hand."  Thomas  Coryate  describes,  with 
much  solemnity,  the  manner  of  using  forks  in  Italy,  and  adds,  "  I  myself  have  thought 
it  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  since  I  came  home  to  England,"  a.d.  1608. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS.  A  person  having  a  just  cause  of  suit,  certified  as  such,  yet  so 
poor  that  he  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  has  an  attorney  and  counsel 
assigned  him  on  his  swearing  he  is  not  worth  5/.,  by  statute  Henry  VIL,  1495.  This 
act,  subsequently,  was  remodelled ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  persons  may  plead  in 
formd  pauperit  in  the  courts  of  law. — Law  DicL 

FORNICATION.  From  the  FonUces  in  Rome.  Formerly  oourts-leet  had  cognisance  of 
this  crime.  It  was  made  capital  for  the  second  offence,  and  (with  incest  and  adulteiy) 
was  punished  with  death,  wiUiout  benefit  of  cleigy,  under  Cromwell,  a.d.  1650.  At 
the  Restoration,  however,  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  renew  this  law. 

FORT  ERIE,  Upper  Canada.  This  fortress  was  taken  bv  the  American  general 
Browne,  July  3, 1814.  It  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  British,  with  the  loss 
of  962  men,  Aug.  15  following.  A  sortie  from  the  fort  was  repulsed  by  the  British, 
but  with  great  loss,  Sept.  17,  1814.  Evacuated  by  the  Americans,  Nov.  5,  1814. 
This  place  is  now  considerably  strengthened,  and  is  connected  by  a  chain  of  field 
works,  with  a  contiguous  strong  battery.    See  Lake  Erie. 

FORTH  AND  CLYDE  CANAL.  This  great  undertakmg  was  conmienced  July  10, 1768, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton ;  and  the  navigation  was  opened 
July  28, 1790.  By  uniting  the  ForUi  and  Clyde^  it  forms  a  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  seas  on  the  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  thereby  saves  the  long 
and  dangerous  navigation  round  the  Land's  End,  or  the  more  hazardous  course 
through  the  Pentland  Frith. 

FORTIFICATION.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people  who  had  fortified  cities. 
Apollodorus  says  that  Perseus  fortified  Mycense,  where  statues  were  afterwards 
erected  to  him.  The  modem  system  was  introduced  about  a.d.  1500.  Albert  Durer 
first  wrote  on  the  science  of  fortification  in  1527 ;  and  improvements  were  made  by 
Vauban  and  others,  towards  1700.  The  fortification  of  Pans,  the  most  recent  work 
claiming  notice,  was  completed  in  1846.    See  PaHa, 

FORTUNE-TELLERa  Fortune-telling  is  traced  to  the  early  astrologers,  by  whom  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Venus  were  the  supposed  betokeners  of  happiness  and  success. 
The  SibyllsB  were  women  who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  who 
were  said  to  have  been  inspired  bv  heaven.  See  Sibyls.  The  Oypsy  tribe  (see  Oyptiea) 
has  been  celebn^ed  for  ages,  ana  in  all  coimtries,  as  fortune-tellers,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  penalties  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  art  subjected  its  professors.  Our 
modem  fortune-telling  may  be  traced  to  the  divination  of  the  ancients. — Becker, 
Augury  and  divination  led  to  palmistry,  professed  by  modem  fortune-tellers. — Aake. 
In  England  the  laws  against  this  species  of  imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  were,  at  one  time,  very  severe.    A  declaration  was  published  in  France, 
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Jan.  11, 1680,  of  exceeding  severity  against  fortune-tellers  and  poisoners,  under  which 
several  persons  suffered  death. — HmaidL 

FOTHERINQAY  CASTLE,  NoRTHAStPTONSHniE.  Built  aj).  1408.  Here  Richard  III. 
.  of  England  was  bom,  in  1448 ;  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whose  death  is  an  indelible 
stain  upon  the  reign  of  our  great  Elizabeth,  was  beheaded  in  this  castle,  in  which  she 
had  been  long  previously  confined,  Feb.  8,  1587,  after  an  unjust  and  cruel  captivity 
of  almost  nineteen  years  in  England.  It  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  by  her  son, 
James  I.  of  England. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  "A  chaiity  practised  by  most  nations  about  us  for  those 
children  exposed  by  unnatural  parents." — AddUon,  Foundling  Hospitals  are,  com- 
paratively, of  recent  institution  in  England,  where,  it  would  appear,  none  existed 
when  Addison  wrota  The  foundling  hospital  at  Moscow,  built  by  Catherine  II.,  was 
an  immense  and  costly  edifice,  in  which  8000  infant  children  were  succoured.  The 
London  Foimdling  Hospital  was  projected  by  Thomas  Coram,  a  benevolent  sea- 
captain,  the  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  colonies ;  it  was  incorporated  by  a 
charter  from  G^eorge  II.  in  October,  1739,  and  succours  about  500  infant  children. 
The  foundling  hospital  in  Dublin  was  instituted  in  1704  :  in  this  last-named  charity 
there  had  been  received,  according  to  parliamentary  returns,  in  the  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding Jan.  1825,  as  many  as  52,150  infants:  of  these  14,613  had  died  infiEmts — 
25,859  were  returned  as  dead  from  the  country,  where  they  were  out  nursing — 730 
died  in  the  infirmary  after  returning — 322  died  grown  children — total  deaths,  41,524 ; 
BO  that  10,626  only  escaped  this  fette. 

FOX  ADMINISTRATION.    See  **AU  the  Tatent^  Administration,*' 

FOX-QLOVK  A  plant  of  which  we  have  various  specimens. — Miller,  The  Canary  fox- 
glove {DigitcUiM  Cancunetuit),  brought  from  the  Canary  islands  to  these  countries, 
A.D.  1698.  The  Madeira  fox-glove  brought  from  that  island  in  1777.  The  fox-grape 
shrub  {Vitis  Vidpina),  brought  from  Virginia  before  A.D.  1656. 

FRANCK  This  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  GfouL  In  the 
decline  of  their  power  it  was  conquered  by  the  Frankia,  a  people  of  Germany,  then 
inhabiting  what  is  still  called  Franconia.  These  invaders  gave  the  name  to  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  Gauls,  being  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are  the  real  ancestors  of 
the  modem  French.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  where  the  art  of  war  is  better 
understood  than  in  France :  the  government  has  always  been  military,  and  every  man 
bred  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  ladies  are  more  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  vivacity, 
than  for  their  beauty ;  and  the  peasantry,  who  are  destitute  of  the  embellishments  of 
apparel,  are  remarkably  ordinary.  The  nobility  and  gentry  excel  their  neighbours  in 
the  arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  dress,  and  they  are  the  leaders  of  fashions  in  Europe. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  France  was  divided  into  32  provinces ;  and  after  that  era  it 
was  divided,  first  into  84,  and  subsequently  into  103,  departments,  including  Corsica, 
Geneva,  Savoy,  and  other  places,  chiefly  conquests.  See  Jouonapcurt^s  Empire  of  Prance. 


The  FraakB,  ander  fheir  leader  Phara- 
mond,  settle  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  ttU 
late  called  Flanders  .       .  a.d. 

Reign  of  CloviB  the  Great  .    . 

He  defeats  the  Romans  at  SoisBons  . 

He  defeats  the  Alemans  at  Cologne      .    . 

Clovis  embraces  Christianity    . 

He  kills  Alarlc,  the  Goth,  In  battie,  near 
Poictiers,  and  conquers  all  the  country 
from  the  Loire  to  tiie  Pyrenees ;  makes 
Paris  the  caplt&l;  and  founds  the 
monarchy 

He  proclaims  the  Salique  law    . 

Clovis  dies,  leaving  four  sons  .    . 

[Thierry  reigns  at  Metz;  Clodomir  at 
Orleans ;  Childehert  at  Paris ;  and  Clo- 
thaire  at  Soissons.] 

Clothaiie  reigns  alone       .... 

The  mayors  of  the  palace  noir  assume 
almost  sovereign  authority  .    . 

Charles  Martel  becomes  mayor  of  the 
palace,  %.  e.  governor  of  France,  and 
rules  with  despotic  sway 

Invasion  of  the  Saracens 

Reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  .... 

Keign  of  Charlemagne 


420 
481 
486 
496 
496 


607 
611 
611 


660 
684 


714 
720 
761 
768 


He  is  crowned  emperor  of  the  West .  a.d.    80O 

RoUo  obtains  Normandy    (See  Danes)     .    905 

Reign  of  Hugh  Capet 987 

Paris  made  capital  of  all  France  .    996 

Letters  of  firanchise  granted  to  dtles  and 
towns  by  Louis  VI 11S5 

Louis  VII.  Joins  in  the  crusades       .       .  1146 

Louis  VIII.,  Caur-de-IAonf  gives  fineedom 
to  the  peasantry 

Louis  IX.,  called  St.  Louis,  defeats  John 
of  England;  conducts  an  army  into 
Palestkie;  takes  Damietta;  and  is 
killed  before  Tunis         .... 

Philip  the  Fair  excommunicated  by  the 
pope 

Knights  Templars  suppressed  . 

Union  of  France  and  Navarre       .        .    . 

Philip  VL  defeated  at  Cressy    . 

Calais  taken  by  Edward  III.        .       .    . 

Dauphiny  annexed  to  France    . 

Battle  of  Poictiers  {which  set),  John,  king 
of  France,  taken,  and  brought  prisoner 
to  England 1366 

France  laid  under  an  interdict  by  the 
pope 1407 

Battle  of  Aginconrt  {which  ace)  .  1415 


1226 


1270 

1301 
1308 
1314 
1346 
1347 
1349 
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FRANCE,  wrUinued. 

Entire  conquest  of  Fnnoe  by  Henry  Y. 
of  England,  who  la  acknowledged  heir 
to  the  kingdom        ....  a.d.  1420 
Henry  VI.  crowned  at  Paris ;  the  doke  of 

Bedford's  regency 1422 

Siege  of  Orleans ;   battle  of  Fatay ;  the 

English  defeated  by  Joan  o/^re    .        .  1429 
England    lost  all   her   possessions  (but 

Calais)  in  Franoe,  between  1434  and  1460 
Study    of   the    Greek    introduced    into 

France        1478 

The  splendid  Interview  of  the  Cloth  of 
Ooldf  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry 

VIII.  of  England 1529 

League  of  England  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  against  France  .    .  1644 

I>eath  of  Rabelais 1663 

Calais  is  lost  to  England  in  the  reign  of 

Mary.    (See  CeUais) 1668 

Religious  wars ;  massacre  at  Vassy  .       .  1561 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew        Aug.  24  1672 
Duke  of  Oulse  assassinated  by  command 
of  the  king,  and  his  brother,  ttie  cardi- 
nal, next  day  ....    Dec.  ^,  1688 
Henry  III.  murdered  by  Jacques  Clement, 
afriar  .  Aug.  1,  1689 

[In  the  death  of  this  prince  ends  the 
house  of  Valois.l 
Celebrated  edict  of  Nants  by  Henry  IV. 

(See  Edict  o/  yantz)         ....  1698 
Murder  of  Henry  I V.  by  Ravaillac.    (See 

article  RavaUUtc) 1610 

[Mary    de    Medicis.   widow   of    Henry, 
governs  the  kingaom  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Louis  XIII.] 
Navarre  re-united  to  France      .  .  1620 

Death  of  Cardinal  Kicholieu  .    .1642 

Splendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  sumamed 

the  Great 1643 

Death  of  Moli6re 1678 

Death  of  Comeille 1684 

Edict  of  Nantz  revoked        ....  1686 

Death  of  Racine 1699 

Peace  of  Utrecht  {which  aee)  .  .    .  1718 

Death  of  Fenelon 1716 

Law's  bubble  in  France.    (Sec  Law)    .    .  1716 
Death  of  cardinal  Fleury  ....  1743 

Death  of  Montesquieu 1765 

Damien's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  XV. 

(See  Damien) 1757 

The  Jesuits  banished  from  France,  and 

their  effects  confiscated  ...  1762 

Corsica  taken  after  a  disastrous  siege  of 

two  years 1769 

Louis  XVI.  assists  America  to  throw  off 
its  dependence  on  England,  at  first  se- 
cretly    1778 

Torture  is  abolished  in  coorts  of  Frendi 

Judicature 1780 

The  memorable  French  revolution  com- 
mences with  the  destruction  of  the  Baa- 
tlle  {which  aee)     .        .        .        July  14,  1789 
France  divided  into  80  departments,    Oct  1789 
The  National  Assembly  (which  see)  de- 
ciiees  that  the  title  of  tho  "king  of 
France  "  shall  bo  changed  to  that  of  the 
"  king  of  the  French "    .        .    Oct.  16,  1789 
The  plate  and  other  property  of  the  clergy 

is  confiscated       ....  Nov,  6,  1789 
Confederation    of  the    Champ   de  Mara. 
France  is  declared  a  limited  monarchy. 
(See  Champ  de  Mara)     ....  1790 


The  silver  plate  used  in  the  churches 
decreed  to  be  transferred  to  the  mint, 
and  coined  ....      March  3,  1791 

Death  of  Mirabeau  .       .   April  2.  1791 

The  king  (Louis  XVIO;  queen  and  royal 
family,  arrested  at  Varennes,  in  their 
flight  ^m  Paris  .       June  22,  1791 

Louis  (now  a  prisoner)  sanctions  the 
National  Constitution     .        .  Sept.  16,  1791 

Condorcet's  manifesto    .       .        Dec.  30,  1791 

The  Jacobin  club  declare  tiielr  sittings 
permanent       ....  June  18,  1798 

The  multitude  march  to  the  Tuileries  to 
make  demands  on  the  king,  bearing  the 
red  bonnet  of  Liberty         .       June  20,  1798 

Six  hundred  volumes,  the  monuments  of 
the  privileged  orders,  are  seized  and 
publicly  burnt  .  June  26,  1792 

The  regiment  of  royal  Swiss  guards  cut  to 
pieces Aug.  10,  1792 

The  statues  of  the  kings  and  those  of  La 
Fayette,  M.  Necker,  and  Mirabeau, 
demolished      ....  Aug.  11,  1792 

Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  against 
the  priesthood;  of  whom  40,000  are 
subjected  to  exile  .       Aug.  2Bf  1792 

Dreadfhl  massacre  in  Paris ;  the  prisons 
broken  open;  1200  persons,  including 
100  priests,  slain  .        .     Sept  2,  1792 

*  Horrible  murder  of  the  princess  de 
Lamballe     ....         Sept  8.  1792 

The  National  Convention  (which  see) 
opened Sept  17,  1792 

Royalty  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  con- 
vention       ....       Sept  21,  1792 

The  French  people  declare  their  frater- 
nity with  all  nations  who  desire  to  be 
free Nov.  19,  1792 

The  national  convention  determines  on 
the  trial  of  the  king   .        .        .  Dec.  2,  1792 

Decree  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of 
the  Bourbon  familv,  those  confined  in 
the  temple  excepted  .    Dec.  20,  1792 

Louis  Is  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  dis- 
tinct from  the  queen;  and  is  brought  to 
trial Jan.  19,  1793 

[Of  746  members  composing  the  national 
convention,  693  vote  the  king  guiUy^ 
26  make  different  declarations,  but 
do  not  vote  negatively,  and  26  are  al>> 
sent.] 

Louis  is  condemned  to  death     .   Jan.  20,  1793 

And  is  beheaded  in  tiie  FUue  de  Jxntia 
QuUae Jan.  21,  1793 

Six  thousand  emigrants  are  arrested  in 
Paris        ....  Jan.  22,  1793 

Marat  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Charlotte 
Cprday         ....       July  18,  1793 

The  queen  beheaded    .  .  Oct  16,  1793 

The  infamous  Philip  Egalittf,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  had  voted  for  the 
king's  death,  Is  himself  guillotined  at 
Paris Nov.  6,  1793 

Princess  EUaabeth  beheaded     .   May  12,  1794 

Robespierre  guillotined .        .       July  27,  1794 

Louis  XVII,  dies  in  prison       .    June  8,  1795 

French  Directory  ....  Nov.  1.  1795 

Council  of  Five-hundred  (which  see) 
deposed  by  Buonaparte,  who  is  declared 
First  Consul    ....     Nov.  9,  1799 

[For  the  career  of  Napoleon,  see  Buona- 
parte'a  Empire  of  France.^ 


*  The  multitude  hurried  to  the  Temple,  bearing  the  mutilated  body  of  Madame  de  Iiamballe,  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  "  impious  head  "  of  their  relative  to  the  royal  iamily :  the  queen  and  the  princess  Elizabeth 


manifested  tiie  deepest  emotion  and  sensibility ;  but  the  king  said  with  assumed  apaUiv  (while  shrinking 
at  the  sight)  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  shown  to  him,  "  Vou»  avez  raiaon^  Monsieur,  "  Yon  did  righ^ 
Sir ! "    These  assassins  were  termed  the  Septembrisere  (which  aee).— Hist.  Fr.  lievol. 
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FRANCE,  amHntud. 

Legion  of  honour  iiutltated  .  Hay  18^  1802 
Duke  d'Enghien  shot .  March  20^  1804 

France  formed   into   an  empire   under 

Napoleon,  emperor  May  20,  1804 

He  is  crowned  king  of  Italy  .  May  26,  1806 
New  nobility  of  France  created  .  .  .  1808 
Holland  united  to  France  .  .  July  9.  1810 
The  war  with  Russia,  in  the  end  so  fatal 
to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  declared  by 
France  ....  June  2l  1812 
Triple  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 

Prussia,  against  France  .  .  Sept  9,  1813 
The  British  pass  tbe  Bidassoa,  and  enter 

France Oct.  17,  1818 

Surrender  of  Paris  (see  Battles)  to  the 

allied  armies   .  March  81,  1814 

Abdication  of  Napoleon  April  6,  1814 

Bourbon    dynasty   restored,   and    Louis 

XVIII.  arrives  at  Paris .  .  May  8,  1814 
Napoleon  returns  to  France  .  March  1,  1815 
His  defeat  at  Waterloo  .  June  18,  1815 

Paris  again  surrendera  .  .  .  July  3,  1815 
Louis  re-entera  the  capital  July  8,  1815 

Execution  of  Marshal  Ney  .  Aug.  16,  1815 
Duke  de  Berry  murdered  .  .  Feb.  13,  1820 
Louis  XVIII.dles  .  .       Sept.  16,  1824 

National  Guard  disbanded  .  April  80,  1827 
Seventy-Hljc  new  peers  created  .  Nov.  5,  1827 
Polignac  admiuistratiun  .  .  Aug.  4,  1829 
Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved  May,  1830 

The  obnoxious  ordinances  regarding  the 
press,  and  reconstruction  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  .  July  26,  1890 
Revolution  commenced  .  July  27,  1890 
Conflicts  in  Paris  between  the  populace 
(ultimately    aided     by    the    national 
guard)  and  the  army;  they  continue 
three  days,  till                         -  ^^7  90,  1890 
Charles  X.  retires  to  Ramboulllet;  flight 

of  tbe  ministry    .        .  July  30.  1830 

The  duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe  I.) 

accepts  the  crown    .  .    Aug.  9,  1830 

Charles  X.  retires  to  England      Aug.  17,  1880 
Polignac   and  other  late  ministers   are 
found  guilty,  and  seuteuced  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment  .      Dec.  21,  1890 
M.  Casimir  Pcrier  introduces  the  project 
of  law  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
peerage        ....       Aug.  27,  1831 
ItB  abolition  decreed  by  both  chambera; 
that  of  the  peers  (36  new  peera  being 
creat»i)  concurring  by  a  majority  of 

108  to  70 Dec.  27,  1831 

Napoleon's  son,  the  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
formerly  the  king   of  Rome,  dies   at 
Schoenbnmn,  in  Austria    .       July  22,  1832 
Charles  X.  leaves  Uolyrood-house  for  the 

Continent        ....    Sept.  18,  1832 
Miiustry  of  Manhal  Soult,  duke  of  Dal- 

matia    .        .  Oct.  11,  1832 

Bergeron  and  Benoit  tried  for  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Louis-Philippe;  acquitted 
by  the  jury  .  March  18,  1833 

Tbe  duchess  de  Beni,  who  has  been  de- 
livered of  a  female  child,  and  asserts 
her  secret  marriage  with  an  Italian 
nobleman,  is  sent  off  to  Palermo  June  9,  1833 
M.  Bourrienne,  author  of  **  Metnoirs  of 
Napoleon,''  dies  mad,  at  Caen,      Feb.  7,  1834 


Death  of  La  Fayette  May  20,  1884 

Manhal  Gerard  takes  office  in  the 
ministry July  16,  1834 

M.  Depnytren  dies  .  .  Feb.  8»  1836 

Due  de  Broglie,  minister    .        March  14,  1836 

Fieschi's  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king, 
by  firing  the  infernal  machine.  (See 
Fiuchi) July  28^  1836 

Louis  Alibaud  fires  at  the  king  on  his 
way  from  the  Tuileries    .       .June  26,  1836 

He  is  guillotined  .      July  11,  1836 

Minis^  of  Count  Mol^,  who  displaoea 
M.  Thien         ....    Sept  7,  1886 

Prince  Polignac  set  at  liberty  from  the 
prison  of  Ilam,  and  sent  out  of  France 
with  other  exiles  .  Nov.  28,  1886 

Meunier  fires  at  the  king  on  his  way  to 
open  the  French  chambers        .  Doc.  27,  1836 

Talleyrand  diea  .        .       May  17,  1838 

Marshal  Soult  appeara  at  the  coronation 
of  the  queen  of  England,  as  special  am- 
bassador from  France  .  June  28,  1838 

Departure  from  London  of  Marehal 
Soult July  29,  1838 

Deatli  of  the  duchess  of  Wnrtemburgh, 
daughter  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  who 
excelled  in  sculpture       .  Jan.  2,  1889 

M.  Thiera  takes  the  presidency  of  foreign 
allain March  1,  1840 

The  French  chambera  decree  the  re- 
moval of  the  ashes  of  Na()oleon  from 
St  Helena  to  France  .  May  10,  1840 

Descent  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon,  gen. 
Montholon,  and  60  followers,  at  Vime- 
roux,  near  Boulogne  (afterwards  tried, 
and  the  prince  imprisoned)    .     Aug.  6,  1840 

Damies  fires  at  the  king  Oct.  16,  1840 

M.  Guizot  becomes  minister  of  foreign 
aflaira      .        .        .        .       •     Oct.  29,  1840 

*  The  ashes  of  Napoleon  are  deposited  in 
the  H<)tel  dos  Invalides    .       .  Dec.  15,  1840 

Project  of  law  for  an  extraordinary  credit 
of  140,000,000  of  fhmcs,  for  erecting  the 
fortifications  of  Paris    .        .       Dec  16,  1840 

The  chamber  of  deputies  fix  the  duration 
of  copyright  to  80  yeara  after  the  au- 
thor's death        .       .       .       March  30,  1841 

Statue  of  Napoleon,  of  bromse,  placed  on 
the  column  of  tbe  Grande  Armc^  Bou- 
logne       Aug.  15,  1841 

Attempt  to  assassinate  the  duke  « 
Aumale,  son  of  Louis-PhUippe,  on  his 
return  from  Africa    .  Sept.  IS,  1841 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  heir  to  the  French 
throne,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  car- 
riage        July  18,  1842 

The  regency  bill,  appointing  the  duke  do 
Nemoun  regent  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  Louis-Philippe,  during  the 
minority  of  the  infant  heir,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  .  .  .  Aug.  20,  1813 
Visit  of  the  queen  of  England  to  the 
French  royal  fiunily  at  the  Ch&teau 
d'Eu  .        .      fh>m  Sept  2  to  7,  1848 

Attempt  made  by  Lecompte  to  assassi- 
nate the  king  in  the  park  of  Fontain- 

bleau April  16,  1846 

Prince  Louis-Napoleon  makes  his  escape 
from  Ham      ....      May  28,  1846 


*  The  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  were,  with  the  permission  of  the  British  government,  taken 
from  the  tomb  at  St  Helena,  and  embarked,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1810,  on  board  of  the  BeUe  Pouie  French 
frigate,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville ;  the  vessel  reached  Cherbourg  on  November  30th ; 
and  on  December  15th  the  body  was  re-interred  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  The  ftinereal  ceremony  was 
one  of  the  most  grand,  solemn,  and  imi>osing  spectacles  that  have  ever  been  presented  in  France.  It  was 
witnessed  by  one  nilllion  uf  persons ;  150,000  suldicra  assisted  in  the  obsequies ;  and  the  royal  family  and 
all  the  high  iKTwimiges  of  the  realm  were  pn'scnt;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  all  the  relatives  of  the 
emperor  were  absent,  being  proscribed,  and  in  exile  or  in  prison. 
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FRANCE,  continued. 

Anotlior  attempt  (tho  Berenth^  made  on 
the  life  of  the  king,  Louis-Philippe,  by 
Jofieph  Henri  July  29,  1846 

Marriage  of  the  due  de  Montpensier  vith 
the  infanta  of  Spain        .        .    Oct.  10,  1846 

Disastrous  inundation  in  France    Oct.  20,  1846 

The  Praslin murder.  (See  Prtislin)  Aug.  17,  1847 

Death  of  marshal  Oudinot  (duke  of  Reg- 
glo)  at  Paria,  in  his  91st  year  Sept  13,  1847 

Soult  made  marshal-general  of  France, 
in  his  room    ....     Sept.  26,  1847 

Prince  Jerome  Buonaparte  returns  to 
France  after  an  exile  of  32  years,  Oct.  10,  1847 

Death  of  the  ex-empress,  Maria  Louisa, 
of  Austria        ....   Dec.  17,  1847 

And  of  madame  Adelaide  Dec.  80,  1847 

The  proposed  grand  reform  banquet  at 
Paris,  suppressed  Feb.  21,  1848 

Violent  revolutionary  tumult  in  conse- 
quence; barricades  thrown  up,  tho 
Tuileries  ransacked,  the  prisons  opened, 
and  frightfiil  disorders  committed  by 
the  populace,  22,  23,  and         .   24  Feb.,  1848 

The  king,  Louis-Philippe,  abdicates  the 
throne  in  finvour  of  his  Infant  grandson, 
the  duke  of  Orleans  (but  it  is  not 
accepted)        ....     Feb.  24,  1848 

The  royal  family  and  ministers  effect 
their  escape  Feb.  24,  1818 

A  republic  proclaimed  from  the  steps  of 
the  116tel  de  Vllle  .     Feb.  26,  1848 

The  ex-king  and  his  queen  arrive  at 
Newbaven  in  England  March  3,  1848 

Grand  fbneral  pnicession  in  honour  of 
the  victims  of  the  revolution,  killed 
during  the  preceding  excesses,  March  4,  1848 

The  provisional  government  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  great  public  com- 
motion, resigns  to  an  executive  commis- 
sion, elected  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  French  republic    .  May  6,  1848 


[The  members  of  this  new  government 
were :  M.M.  Arrago,  Gamier-Pag^s, 
Marie,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru-Bollin.] 

Perpetual  banishment  of  Louis-Philippe 
and  his  family  decreed  May  30,  1848 

Election  of  prince  Louia-Napoleon  for  the 
department  of  tiie  Seine,  and  three 
other  departments,  to  the  Nationid 
Assembly        ....  June  12,  1848 

Awftil  struggle  and  great  loss  of  life  in 
Paris,  the  people  engaged  against  the 
troops  and  national  guard.  More  than 
800  barricades  thrown  up,  and  firing 
continues  in  all  parts  of  Paris  during 
the  night     ....       June  23,  1848 

The  troops  under  generals  Cavaignac  and 
Lamorld^re  succeed,  with  immense 
loss,  in  driving  the  insurgents  fW)m  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  .  June  24,  1848 

Paris  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  June  25,  1848 

The  fitnboorg  du  Temple  carried  with 
cannon  and  howitzers,  and  the  insur- 
gents surrender  .  June  26,  1848 

[The  national  losses  caused  by  this 
dreadful  outbreak  were  estimated  at 
30,000,000  francs;  16,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  8000  prisoners  were 
taken*  The  archbishop  of  Paris  was 
among  the  killed.] 

Prince  Louis-Napoleon  takes  his  seat  in 
the  National  Assembly  .       .  Sept  26,  1848 

Paris  relieved  fh>m  the  state  of  siege, 
which  had  continued  4  months,  Oct  20,  1848 

Solemn  promulgation  of  the  constitution 
in  flDnt  of  the  Tuileries  Oct  20,  1848 

Prince  Louis-Napoleon  declared  president 
of  the  French  republic  by  a  majority  of 
4,600,770  votes    .  Deo.  11,  1848 

Death  of  the  ex-king,  Louis-Philippe, 
in   exile,   at  Claremont,  In  England, 

Aug.  26,  1850 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 


418. 
427. 

440. 


458. 
481. 


611. 


634. 
648. 

668. 


661. 


675. 
684. 
606. 

613. 


UXROVIMOIA-N  BACE. 

Pharamond. 

Clodiou,  or  Clodius,  the  Hairy ;  supposed 
son  of  Pharamond. 

MerovBBus.  or  Merovde,  son-in-law  of  Clo- 
dion:  this  race  of  kings  called  from 
him  Merovingians. 

Childeric,  son  of  Merovde. 

Clovis  the  Great,  his  son,  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  monarchy. — Henavli. 
He  left  four  sons,  who  divided  the  em- 
pire between  them : — 

Childebert;  Paris. 

Clodomir;  Orleans. 

Thierry;  Metz;  and 

Clotaire,  or  Clotharius ;  Soissons. 

Theodebert;  Metz. 

Theodebald,  succeeded  in  Mete. 

Clotaire;  now  sole  ruler  of  France.  Upon 
his  death  the  kingdom  was  again  di- 
vided between  his  four  sons :  vim. 

Charebert,  ruled  at  Paris. 

Gontran,  in  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 

Sigebert  at  Metz,  and  )     botii  assassi- 

Chilperic  at  Soissons   )  nafced. 

[France  continued  at  tiroes  afterwards  to 
be  ruled  in  various  divisions  by  sepa- 
rate kings.] 

Childebert  !I. 

Clotaire  II. ;  Soissons. 

Thierry  II.,  son  of  Childebert;  in  Orleans. 

Theodebert  II.;  Metz. 

Clotaire  II.,  became  sole  king. 


628.  Dagobert  the  Great,  son  of  Clotaire  II. : 
he  divided  the  kingdom,  of  which  he 
had  become  sole  monarch,  between  his 
two  sons : — 

638.  Clovis  II.,  who  had  Burgundy  and  Neu- 
stra;  and 

—    Sigebert  II.,  who  had  Austrasia. 

666.  Clotaire  III^  son  of  Clovis  II. 

670.  Childeric  II.:  he  became  king  of  the 
whole  realm  of  France :  assassinated 
With  his  queen,  and  his  son  Dagobert, 
in  the  forest  of  Livri. — HenauU. 
[At  this  time  Thierry  III.  rules  in  Bur- 
gundy and  Neustra,  and  Dagobert  11., 
son  of  Sigebert,  in  Austrasia.  Dago- 
bert is  assassinated,  and  Thierry  reigns 
alone. — HenauU.'\ 

691.  Clovis  III.  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
rules  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  this 
sovereign,  woo  is  succeeded  by  his 
brother, 

695.  Childebert  III.,  sumamed  the  Just:  in 
this  reign  Pepin  also  exercises  the  royal 
power. 

711.  Dagobert  III.,  son  of  Childebert 

716.  Chilperic  II.  (Daniel):  he  is  governed, 
and  at   length  deposed,  by   Charles- 
Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace,  whose  sway 
is  now  unbounded. 

719.  Clotaire  IV.,  of  obscure  origin,  raised  by 
Charles  Martel  to  tho  throne :  dies  soon 
after,  and  Chilperic  is  recalled  from 
Aquitaine,  whither  he  had  fled  for  re- 
fiige. — MenauU. 
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FRANCE,  continued, 

790.  Chilperie  II.,  refltored :  he  shortly  after- 
wards dies  at  Noyon^and  is  succeeded  by 
—  Thierry  IV.,  son  of  Dagobert  III.,  snr- 
named  de  Cheiie$:  died  in  737.  Charles 
Martel  now  rules  under  the  new  title 
of  "duke  of  the  French."— HenauU. 

787.  Interregnum,  till  the  death  of  Charles 
Martel,  In  741 ;  and  until 

742.  Childeric  III.,  son  of  Chilperie  II.,  sar- 
named  the  Stupid.  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  share  the 
goTemment  of  the  kingdom,  In  this 
reign. 

THIE  CAKLOVIHOIAXS. 

752.  Pepin  the  Short,  son  of  Charles  Martel : 
he  is  succeeded  bv  his  two  sons, 

768.  *  Charlemagne  and  Carloman :  the  for- 
mer, sumamed  the  Great,  crowned  em- 
peror of  the  West,  by  Leo  III.,  in  800. 
Carloman  reigned  but  three  years. 

814.  Louis,  le  Debonnairfj  emperor:  dethroned, 
but  restored  to  his  dominions. 

840.  Charles,  sumamed  the  Bald ;  emperor  in 
875:  poisoned  by  Zedechias,  a  Jew 
physician. — Hemndt. 

877.  Louis  the  Stammerer,  son  of  Charles  the 
Bald. 

879.  Louis  III.  and  Carloman  II.:  the  former 
died  in  882;  and  Carloman  reigned 
alone. 

884.  Charles  le  Oroa  ;  an  nsnrper,  in  prejudice 
to  Charles  the  Simple. 

887.  Eudes  or  Uugh,  count  of  Paris. 

893.  Charles  III.  the  Simple:  deposed,  and 
died  in  prison  In  929 :  he  had  married 
Edgina,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
of  England,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who 
was  afterwards  king. 

92S.  Robert,  brother  of  Eudes:  crowned  at 
Rheims ;  but  Charles  marched  an  army 
against  him,  and  killed  him  in  battle. 
— HencmU. 

983.  Rodolf,  duke  of  Burgundy :  elected  king ; 
but  he  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
southern  provinces. — IIimnuH. 

936.  Louis  IV.  SOutremer,  or  Transmarine 
(ftx)m  haying  been  conveyed  by  his  mo- 
ther into  England),  son  of  Charles  III. 
and  Edgina:  died  by  a  fall  flrom  his 
horse. 

^64.  Lothaire,  his  son :  he  had  reigned  jointly 
with  his  father  Arom  952,  and  succeeds 
htm,  at  16  years  of  age,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Hugh  the  Great :  poisoned. 

966.  Louis  V.  the  Indolent,  son  of  Lothaire : 
also  poisoned,  it  is  supposed  by  his 
queen,  Blanche.  In  this  prince  ended 
the  race  of  Charlemagne. 

THS  CAPKTS. 

987.  Hugh  Capet,  eldest  son  of  H  ugh  the  Abbot, 
and  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  &c.:  he 
seised  the  crowii,  In  prejudice  to  Charles 
of  Loralne,  uncle  of  Louis  Transmarini'. 
From  him  this  race  of  kings  is  called 
Capevlngians,  and  Capetlans. 

996.  Robert  II..  sumamed  tne  Sage,  son  of 
Hugh :  died  lamented. 


1081.  Henry  I.,  son  of  Robert. 

loeo.  Philip  I.  the  Fair,  and  rAmoureux:  snc- 
oeeded  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  raled 
at  fourteen. 

1 106.  Louis  VI.,  sumamed  the  Lusty,  or  le  Gros  : 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

1197.  Louis  VII.,  sumamed  the  Yonng,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  father,  with 
whom  he  was  for  some  years  associated 
on  the  throne. 

1180.  Philip  II.  (Augustus);  succeeds  to  the 
crown  at  fifteen;  crowned  at  Rheims 
in  his  father's  lifetime. 

1223.  Louis  YIII.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  son  of  Philip : 
succeeded  by 

1226.  Lonls  IX.,  called  St.  Louis;  ascended  the 
throne  at  fifteen,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  who  was  also  n>- 
gent ,  died  In  his  camp  before  Tunis, 
and  was  canonised. 
Philip  III.,  the  Hardy ;  son  of  Lonls  IX. : 

died  at  Perpignan. 
Philip  IV.,  the  Pair :  ascended  the  throne 

in  his  17th  year. 
Louis  X.,  sumamed  Hutin,  an  old  French 
word  signifying  headstrong,  or  muti- 
nous.— HenauU. 
John,  a  posthumous  son  of  Lonls  X. : 

lived  a  few  days  only. 
Philip  v.,  the  Long  (on  account  of  his 

stature) ;  brother  of  Louis  X. 
Charles  IV.,  the  Handsome:  this  king 
and  Louis   X.,  John,  and  Philip  V., 
were  kings  of  Navarre. 


1270. 
1285. 
1814. 

1816. 
1322. 

1328. 

1360. 
1364. 

1380. 
1422. 
1461. 

1483. 
149a 

1615. 

1647. 

1569. 
1560. 
1574. 


nOUSB  OF  VALOIB. 

Philip  VI.,  de  Valois,  grandson  of  Philip 
the  Hardy.  He  was  called  the  For- 
tunate ;  but  this  must  have  been  before 
the  battle  of  Cressy.     / 

John  II.,  the  Good :  died  suddenly  In  the 
Savoy  in  London. 

Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise:  the 
first  prince  who  had  the  title  of 
Dauphin. — FVeret. 

Charles  VI.,  the  Beloved. 

Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious. 

Louis  XI.;  detested  for  his  atrocious 
cruelties. 

Charles  VIII.,  the  Affable. 

Louis  XII.,  duke  of  Orleans,  sumamed 
the  Father  of  his  People. 

Francis  I.  of  Angoulvme;  called  the 
Father  of  Letters. 

Henry  II. :  died  of  a  wonnd  received  at  a 
tonraament,  when  n^lebrating  the  nup- 
tials of  his  sister  with  the  duke  of  Savov, 
accidentally  Inflicted  by  the  count  de 
Montmorency. 

Francis  II.;  married  Mary  Stuart,  after- 
wards queen  of  Scots:  died  the  year 
after  her  accession. 

Charles  IX.:  Catherine  of  Medicis,  his 
mother,  obtained  the  regency,  which 
tmst  she  abused. 

Henry  III.,  elected  king  of  Poland :  mur- 
dered, Aug.  1, 1.589,  by  Jacques  Clement, 
a  Dominican  friar.  In  this  prince  was 
extinguished  the  house  of  Valois. 


*  This  great  prince  ware  only  a  plain  doublet  in  winter,ntade  of  an  otter's  skin,  a  wooOen  tunic /ringed  with 
Hlk,  and  a  bhte  coat  or  caaeoek  ;  his  hoae  eoneiated  of  traneverB*  bands  or  fillets  of  different  colours.  He  would 
march  with  the  greatest  rapidity  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Germany,  and  from  Germany  into 
Italy.  The  whole  world  echoed  his  name.  He  was  the  tallest  and  the  strongest  man  of  his  time.  In  this 
respect  he  resembled  the  heroes  of  fabulous  story :  but  he  difiiered  flrom  them  as  he  thought  that  force  was 
of  use  alone  to  conquer,  and  that  laws  were  necessary  to  govem.  Accordingly  he  enacted  several  laws 
after  the  form  observed  in  those  days,  that  is,  in  mixed  assemblies,  composed  of  a  number  of  bishops  and 
the  principal  lords  of  the  nation.— ^^'wAarrf. 
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RANGE,  c<mtifmed. 

HOUBB  OF  BOUSBON. 

1689.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great,  of  Bourbon,  king 
of  Navarre;  murdered  by  Francis 
Rayalllac. 

1610.  Louis  XIII.,  the  Just,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding king. 

1648.  Louis  XIV.,  the  Qreat,  also  s^Iod  Dieu- 
donne.  This  was  a  long  and  splendid 
reign. 

1715.  Louis  XY.,  the  Well-beloyed ;  but  which 
surname  he  lost 

1774.  Louis  XVI.,  his  gnrandson;  ascended  tbe 
throne  in  his  20th  ye/ir;  married  Uie 
archduchess  Maria- Antoinette,  of  Aus- 
tria, in  May,  1770.  Dethroned  in  the 
great  revolution,  which  commenced 
with  tlie  destruction  of  the  Bastilc, 
July  14,  1789;  the  king  was  guillo- 
tined, Jan.  21,  1793;*  and  his  queen, 
Oct  16  following. 

1793.  Louis  XV II.,  son  of  Louis  XVI.  Though 
numbered  with  the  kings,  this  prince 
never  reigned :  he  died  in  prison,  sup- 
posed by  poison,  June  8»  1796,  aged 
ten  years  and  two  months. 

FRENCH  KMPIRK. 

1804.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  bom  Aug.  16, 1769. 
Elected  by  the  republic  consul  for  ten 
years,  May  8,  1802 ;  made  first  consul 
for  life,  Aug.  2,  same  year;  and  de- 
clared emperor.  May  18, 1804.  Divorced 
his  first  wife,  the  empress  Josephine ; 
and  married  Maria^Louisa  of  Austria, 
April  7, 1810.  The  reverses  of  Napo- 
leon compelled  him  to  renounce  the 
thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
accept  the  isle  of  Elba  for  his  retreat, 
April  6, 1814. 

1815.  Napoleon  again  appears  in  France, 
JMarch  1.  He  is  defeated  at  Waterloo ; 
and  finally  abdicates  in  favour  of  his 
Infant  son,  June  22.  Banished  to  St 
Helena,  wnere  he  dies,  May  6, 1821. 

BOTTBBONB  BBSTORKD. 

1814.  Louis  XVIII.  (ample  de  Provence),  next 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.;  bom  Nov.  17, 


1766;  married  Marls^osephlne-Loulse, 
of  Savoy.  Entered  Paris,  and  took 
pomession  of  the  throne.  May  S,  1814 ; 
obliged  to  flee,  March  20,  1815;  re- 
turned July  8,  same  year:  died  Sept. 
16, 1824,  leaving  no  Issue. 
1824.  Charles  X.  (compU  cTArtois),  his  brother ; 
bora  Oct  9, 1757 ;  married  MariarThe- 
rese,  of  Savoy.  Conflicts  In  Paris  be- 
tween the  populace  (ultimately  aided 
by  the  national  guard)  and  the  army, 
commence  July  27,  and  the  king  Is  de- 
posed July  80, 1880.  He  subsequently 
takes  refhge  In  England ;  and  dies  at 
Oratz,  in  Hungary,  Nov.  6, 1836. 

BOUSE  OF  ORLEANS. 

1880.  Lonls-Phlllppe,  son  of  the  celebrated  duke 
of  Orleans,  called  EgaliU;  bom  Oct  6, 
1773 ;  married,  Nov.  25.  1809  Maria- 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  (IV.) 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Raised  to  the 
throne,  as  king  of  the  French,  Aug.  9, 
1880:  deposed  Feb.  24, 1848.  Died  in 
exile,  In  England,  Aug.  26, 1860. 

NEW  REPUBLIC. 

1848.  The  revolution  commenced  In  a  popnlar 
Insurrection  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  184a 
The  royal  family  escaped  by  flight  to 
England,  a  provisional  government 
was  established,  monarchy  abolished, 
and  France  declared  a  republic. 
Louis  -  Napoleon  -  Charles  Buonaparte, 
(bom  April  20,  1808),  son  of  Louis 
Buonaparte,  some  time  king  of  Holland, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  emperor  Napo- 
leon :  elected  president  of  the  republic, 
by  6,048,872  votes,  out  of  8,040,604 ; 
having  a  msjority  of  4,600,770  votes 
over  his  great  rival,  general  Cavaignae, 
Dec.  11, 1848. 
Louis-Napoleon  declared  by  the  national 
assembly  (Dec.  19),  president  of  the 
republic  of  France;  and  proclaimed 
next  day,  Dec.  20.  The  now  president 
of  the  Republic. 


FRANCHISE.  A  privilege,  or  exemption  £rom  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  and  anciently  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary  where  the  person  was  secure.  In  Spain,  churches  and  monas- 
teries were,  until  lately,  franchises  for  criminals,  as  they  were  formerly  in  England. 
The  elective  franchise  was  conferred  for  counties  on  persons  having  40«.  a  year  in 
land,  89  Hen.  VI.,  li^O.—Ruffhead^a  Stcavia,    See  Electors, 

FRANCIS'  ASSAULT  on  the  QUEEN.  John  Francis,  a  youth,  fires  a  pistol  at  queen 
Victoria  as  she  is  returning  to  Buckingham  palace  down  Constitution-hUl,  in  an  open 
barouche,  accompanied  by  prince  Albert,  May  30, 1842.  The  queen  was  uninjured. 
Previous  intimation  having  reached  the  palace  of  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  her 
majesty  had  conmianded  that  none  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  should  attend  her  in  her 
drive.  Francis  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  June  17  following;  but  was 
afterwards  transported  for  life. 

FRANCISCANS,  ORDER  of.  An  order  of  friars,  called  also  Grey  Friare,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  founded  by  Francis  de  Assise  in  a.d.  1209,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
about  1220.    Their  rules  were  chastity,  poverty,  obedience,  and  very  austere  regimen 


*  On  Monday,  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  at  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning,  this  unfortunate  monarch  was 
summoned  to  his  rate.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  air  and  step ;  and  raising  his  voice,  he  said, 
"  Frenchmen,  I  die  Innocent  of  the  offences  Imputed  to  me.    I  pardon  all  my  enemies,  and  I  Implore  of 

heaven  that  my  beloved  France ."    At  this  Instant  the  Inhuman  .Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat, 

and  the  executioners  to  perform  their  office.  When  the  guillotine  descended,  the  priest  exclaimed, 
"  Son  of  St.  Louis !  ascend  to  heaven."  The  bleeding  head  was  then  held  up,  and  a  few  of  the  populace 
shouted,  "  Vive  la  Bipublique  /"  The  body  was  interred  In  a  grave  that  was  immediately  afterwards  filled 
up  with  qulck-limo,  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  around  until  it  should  be  oonsumed.— ifu<.  French 
Bevolutian. 
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of  life.  In  1224  they  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  England,  where,  at  the  time  of  the 
difiBolntion  of  monafiteries  by  Henry  VIIL,  they  had  Sty-five  abbeys  or  other  houaes, 
A.D.  1536-38.    Most  of  their  conuniinities  lived  oa  alms,  begging  firom  door  to  door. 

FRANKFORT.  Many  ages  a  free  city ;  it  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  during 
the  wars  of  the  late  and  present  centuries,  and  felt  the  iron  rule  of  Buonaparte  from 
1803  to  1818,  when  its  independence  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  The 
diet  of  the  princes  of  Qermany  was  established  here  by  the  Rhenish  confederation  in 
1806.  The  Frankfort  diet  published  a  federative  constitution,  March  80, 1848.  The 
restricted  diet  of  the  Qerman  confederation  constituted  at  Frankfort,  Aug.  10, 1850. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wiiitemberg,  Mecklen- 
bui^,  &C.,  assembled  here  and  constituted  themselves  the  council  of  the  Qermanic 
diet,  Sept.  1, 1850.  Prussia  refuses  to  recognise  the  diet,  Sept  21  same  year.  See 
article  Oermany. 

FRANKINCENSE.  The  earliest  historians  inform  us  that  frankincense  was  used  among 
the  sacred  rites  and  sacrifices ;  but  we  are  imcertain  as  to  the  place  whence  frankin- 
cense is  brought,  and  as  to  the  tree  which  produces  it. — HUL  Incense  made  of  an 
aromatic  gum  or  resin,  and  other  odorous  substances,  is  burnt  in  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  to  this  day. 

FRANKING  of  LETTERS.  The  privilege  of  letters  passing  free  of  postage  was  claimed 
by  parliament  (almost  from  the  regular  institution  of  the  post-office),  a.d.  1660. 
Various  statutes  have  been  enacted  to  r^ulate  franking,  and  correct  the  abuses  of  it, 
in  the  late  reigns.  The  privil^e  of  frsmking  abolished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
uniform  penny-postage,  which  came  into  operation,  January  10,  1840.  The  queen 
(Victoria)  was  among  the  first  to  relinquish  the  privil^e  of  receiving  her  letters  free. 
See  Postage, 

FREDERICKSHALL,  SIEGE  OF.  Rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  before  its  walls,  and  while  in  the 
trenches,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  examining  the  works.  He  was  found  in  that 
position,  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  a  prayer-book  in  his  pocket,  Bee.  11, 
1718.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  a  pistol  fired  by  some  near  and  traitorous 
hand  closed  the  career  of  this  celebrated  monarch,  who  was  too  aptly  styled  the 
"  Madman  of  the  North." 

FREEHOLDERS.  Those  under  forty  pounds  sterling  per  annum  were  not  qualified  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament,  a.d.  1429.  Those  for  members  for  coimties  obliged 
to  have  forty  shillings  a  year  in  land,  89  Henry  VI.,  1460. — BuffheouTB  StaitUe9. 
Various  acts  have  been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  at  different  periods. 
Among  the  more  important  recent  acts  were,  the  act  to  regulate  polling,  9  George  IV., 
1828 ;  bill  for  the  disqualification  of  freeholders  in  Ireland,  which  deprived  those  of 
forty  shillings  of  this  privilege,  passed  April  13, 1829;  Reform  Bill,  2  &  8  WilL  IV., 
1832 ;  county  elections  act,  7  WilL  IV.,  1836. 

FREEMASONRY.  It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Writers  on  masonry,  themselves  masons, 
affirm  that  it  has  had  a  being  "  ever  since  symmetiy  began,  and  harmony  displayed 
her  charms."  Masonry  is  traced  by  some  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple ;  and 
it  is  said  the  architects  from  the  African  coast,  Mahometans,  brought  it  into  Spain, 
about  the  sixth  century,  as  a  protection  against  Christian  fanatics.  Its  introduction 
into  these  realms  has  been  fixed  at  the  year  a.d.  674 ;  although  by  other  authorities 
it  is  assigned  a  much  earlier  date.  The  grand  lodge  at  York  was  founded  a.d.  926. 
Freemasonry  was  interdicted  in  England,  a.d.  1424  ;  but  it  afterwards  rose  into  great 
repute.  In  1717,  the  grand  lodge  of  England  was  established ;  that  of  Ireland  was 
established  in  1730 ;  and  that  of  Scotland  in  1736.  Freemasons  were  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  in  1738.  The  Freemasons'-hall,  London,  was  built  1775 ;  the  charity  was 
instituted,  1788. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  The  language  of  France  and  many  of  the  French  laws  and 
'  customs  were  first  introduced  into  England  by  William  I.,  1066.  The  language  and 
fashions  in  dress  and  diet  of  France  were  then  very  general  in  England  from  this  time. 
Law  pleadings  were  changed  frx)m  French  to  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
1362. — Stowe.  It  does  not  appear  that  our  statutes  and  other  public  acts  had  been 
written  in  French  until  about  the  time  of  Edward  I. —  Tindal, 

FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR.  In  the  year  1792,  the  French  nation,  in 
their  excessive  desire  to  change  all  the  existing  institutions,  adopted  a  new  calendar, 
founded  on  philosophical  principles ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  produce  any  plan 
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more  accurate  and  convenient  than,  that  previously  in  use,  they  were  contented  to 

follow  the  old  plan  under  a  different  name,  merely  changing  some  of  the  minor  details 

and  Bubdivisions,  and  commencing  the  year  at  a  different  period  of  time.    The  first 

year  of  the  era  of  the  republic  began  on  the  22d  of  September,  1792. 

AuTUiCK. — Yend^lalre    .       .        .  Yintage  month      .  from  Sept  22  to  Oct.  2t. 

.    .  Fog  month 


Brnmaire     ... 

Frimaire  ....  Sleet  month 

WiNTBB. — Nivoae Snow  month  . 

Plurlose  ....  Bain  month 
Ventose  .    .  Wind  month  . 

Spbixo.  —  Germinal ....  Sprouts'  month 

FloT^al Flowers*  month 

Prairial     ....  Pasture  month 

Summer. —  Messidor      .  .    .  Hanrest  month 

Fenridor  ....  Hot  month 
Fructldor     ....  Fruit  month 


.  from  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  20. 
.  from  Nov.  21  to  Doc.  20. 
.  from  Dec.  21  to  Jan.  19. 
.  from  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  18. 
.  from  Feb.  19  to  March  20. 
.  from  March  21  to  April  19. 
.  from  April  20  to  May  19. 
.  from  May  20  to  June  18. 
.  from  June  19  to  July  18. 
.  fVom  July  19  to  Aug.  17. 
.  fbom  Aug.  18  to  Sept.  16. 


BANSCULOTIDES,   OR  FEASTS  DEDICATED  TO 


Les  Vertua 

.  The  Virtues 

.  Sept.  17. 

L*Opinlon 

.  Opinion    . 

.  Sept  20 

Le  G<nle 

.    .  Genius 

.  Sept.  18. 

Les  R^compensoi 

.  Rewards 

.  Sept  21. 

Le  Travail 

.  Labour 

.  Sept  19. 

As  all  the  public  acts  of  the  French  nation  were  dated  according  to  this  altered  style 
for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  years,  its  record  here  may  be  uscfuL  Though  this 
era  commenced  on  the  22d  Sept.,  1792,  its  establishment  was  not  decreed  xmtil  the 
4th  Frimaire  of  the  year  II.  (24th  Nov.,  1793.)  The  revolutionary  calendar  existed 
until  the  10th  Nivose,  year  of  the  Republic  XIV.,  being  the  31st  Dec.,  1805,  when  the 
Gregorian  mode  of  calculation  was  restored  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon. 

FRENCHTOWN,  Canada.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  British  by  the  American 
general  Winchester,  Jan.  22, 1813,  the  period  of  the  late  (the  second)  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  re-taken  by  the  British  forces  under  general 
Proctor,  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  American  commander  and  the  whole  of  his 
troops  were  made  prisoners. 

FRIDAY.  The  sixth  day  of  the  week ;  so  called  from  Friga,  a  goddess  worshipped  by 
our  forefathers  on  this  day,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Venus.  Friga 
was  the  wife  of  Thor,  and  goddess  of  peace,  fertility,  and  riches.  This  goddess,  with 
Thor  and  Odin,  composed  the  court  or  supreme  council  of  the  gods,  and  the  three 
were  objects  of  worship  among  the  Scandinavians.  Gk>od-Friday  is  a  fast  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  memory  of  Our  Saviour^s  crucifixion,  Apnl  8,  33.  See  Oood 
Friday. 

FRIEDLAND,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  who  completely  vanquished 
the  allies,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  50,000  men,  Jime  14, 1807. 
This  victory  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Russia  lost  no  territoiy,  but  Prussia 
was  obliged  to  surrender  nearly  half  her  dominions. 

FRIENDLY  ISLES.  They  lie  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  consist  of  a  group  of  more 
than  150  isles,  forming  an  archipelago  of  very  considerable  extent.  These  islands 
were  discovered  by  Tasman,  a.d.  1642.  Visited  by  Wallis,  who  called  them  Keppel 
Isles,  1767  ;  and  by  captain  Cook,  who  called  them  by  their  present  name  on  account 
of  the  Mendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  1773.  The  principal  islands  are  called  New 
Amsterdam,  New  Rotterdam,  and  New  Middlebuig. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  These  useful  institutions  originated  in  the  clubs  of  the 
industrious  classes ;  and  since  they  began  to  spring  into  importance  they  have  been 
regulated  and  protected  by  various  legislative  enactments.  They  have  now,  with 
other  similar  institutions,  more  than  twenty  millions  sterling  in  the  public  funds. 
Laws  regarding  Friendly  Societies  consolidated  by  statute,  Jime,  1829.  Statute  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies,  4th  Will.  IV.,  1834.  Friendly 
Societies'  act,  3  and  4  Vict.,  cap.  73,  Aug.  1840.  Act  amended,  9  and  10  Vict,  cap.  27, 
July  1846.    Acts  consolidated,  13  and  14  Vict,  cap.  115,  passed  Aug.  15,  1850. 

FRIESLAND.  Formerly  governed  by  its  own  counts.  On  the  death  of  prince  Charles 
Edward,  in  1744,  it  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  Hanover  disputed  its 
possession,  but  Prussia  prevailed.  It  was  annexed  to  Holland  by  Buonaparte^  in  1806, 
and  afterwards  to  the  French  empire;  but  Prussia  regained  the  countnr  in  1814.  The 
term  CJvevaux  de  Prise  (sometimes,  though  rarely,  written  Cheval  de  Prise,  a  Friesland 
Morse)  is  derived  from  Friesland,  where  it  was  invented. 
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FROBISHER*S  STRAITa  Disoovered  by  sir  Martin  Frobisher,  tbe  first  Englishman 
who  attempted  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  China,  in  1576.  After  exploring  the 
coast  of  New  Qreenland,  he  entered  this  strait,  which  has  eyer  since  been  called  by 
his  name.  Frobisher  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity  of  black  ore, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  gold,  and  which  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  patronise 
a  second  voyage,  and  lend  a  sloop  of  war  for  the  purpose.  The  delusion  was  even 
kept  up  to  a  £ird  expedition ;  but  all  of  them  proved  fruitless. 

FROGMORE.  This  charming  estate  near  Windsor,  held  on  lease  finom  the  Crown  by  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Egerton,  was  purchased  in  1792  by  the  consort  of  George  III.,  by  whom  it 
was  greatly  improved.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  several  ornamental  buildings, 
some  of  which,  were  designed  by  Wyat,  and  others  by  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Her 
majesty  had  a  private  printing-press  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  her  librarian. 

FROSTS.  The  Euxine  Sea  firozen  over  for  twenty  days,  a.d.  401,— Unw.  HixL  A  frost 
at  Constantinople  which  commenced  in  Oct,  76S,  and  continued  imtil  February  of 
the  next  year;  the  two  seas  there  were  frozen  a  hundred  miles  from  the  shore. — 
Umo.  Hitt.  A  frost  in  England  on  Midsummeislay  was  so  violent  that  it  destroyed 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  1035. — Speed. 
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Thunes  froxen  for  14  weeks  .  a.d. 

Dreadftil  frosta  In  England  from  Nov.  to 
April  (Jfal.iVirM) 

The  Categat  entirely  frosen 

The  Baltic  passable  to  foot  travellers  and 
horsemeiL  for  six  weeks 

The  Baltic  m«en  from  Pomerania  to  Den- 
mark, for  some  weeks     .... 

In  England,  when  aU  the  small  birds 
perished,  9  Henry  IV 

The  ice  bore  riding  apon  it  ftt>m  Lnbeck 
to  Prussia 

AwfuUj  severe  frost,  when  even  the  large 
fowl  of  the  abr  sooght  shelter  in  the 
towns  of  Germany 14S8 

The  river  frosen  below  bridge  to  Graves- 
end,  from  Not.  24  to  Feb.  10   . 

The  Baltic  frvaen,  and  horse  passengers 
crossed  from  Denmark  to  Sweden ;  the 
vineyards  destroyed 

The  winter  so  severe  in  Flanders,  that 
the  wine  distributed  to  the  soldiers  was 
cat  by  hatchets       .       . 

One  so  intense,  that  carriages  passed  over 
from  Lambeth  to  Westminster  .       .    . 

The  wine  in  Flanders  again  fttixen  into 
solid  lamps 

Sledges  drawn  by  oxen  travelled  on  the 
sea  from  Rostock  to  Denmark    .       .    . 

The  Scheldt  frozen  so  hard  as  to  sustain 
loaded  waggons 

The  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and  even  the  sea 
at  Venice,  frozen 

Fires  and  diversions  on  the  Thames 

The  rivers  of  Europe  ftvzen,  and  even  the 
Znyder  Zee ;  a  sheet  of  ice  covered  the 
Hellespont 1022 
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Gharies  X.  of  Sweden  crossed  the  Little- 
Belt  over  the  ice  from  Holstein  to  Den- 
mark, with  his  whole  army,  horse  and 
foot,  with  large  trains  of  artillery  and 
baggage a.d. 

The  forest  trees,  and  even  the  oaks  in 
England,  split  by  the  frost;  most  of 
the  hollies  were  killed;  the  Thames 
was  covered  with  ice  eleven  inches 
thick ;  and  nearly  all  0ie  birds 
perished 1684 

The  wolves  driven  thence  by  the  cold, 
entered  Vienna,  and  attacked  the  cattle, 
and  even  men 16B1 

Three  months'  frost  with  heavy  snow  from 
December  to  March,  8  Anne      .       .    .  1700 

A  fair  held  on  the  Thames,  and  oxen 
roasted ;  this  frost  continued  ftx>m  Nov. 
84  to  Feb.  9 1716 

One  which  lasted  9  weeks,  when  coaches 
plied  upon  the  Thames,  and  festivities 
and  diversions  of  all  kinds  were  ei^oyed 
upon  the  ice.  This  season  was  called 
the  "hard  winter" 1740 

From  Dec  25,  to  Jan.  16,  and  trom  Jan. 
18  to  22 ;  most  terrible  in  its  effects 

One,  general  throughout  Europe.  The 
Tnames  was  passable  opposite  the  Cus- 
tom House,  from  Nov.  to  Jan.    . 

One  from  Dee.  24. 1794^  to  Feb.  14, 1796» 
with  the  intermission  of  one  day's  sud- 
den thaw       ....      Jan.  2?,  1795 

Intense  ftxMt  in  all  December  .    .  1706 

Booths  erected  on  the  Thames ;  the  winto* 
very  severe  in  Lreland    .  .  Jan.  1814 
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The  frost  in  Russia  in  1812  surpassed  in  intenseness  that  of  any  winter  in  that  country 
for  many  preceding  years,  and  caused  the  total  destniction  of  the  French  army  in  its 
retreat  from  Moscow,  at  the  close  of  that  memorahle  year.  Napoleon  commenced 
his  retreat  on  the  9th  Novemher,  when  the  frost  covered  the  ground,  and  the  men 
perished  in  battalions,  and  the  horses  fell  by  hundreds  on  the  roads.  What  with  her 
loss  in  battle,  and  the  effects  of  this  awful  and  calamitous  frost,  France  lost  in  the 
campaign  of  this  year  more  than  400,000  men. 

FRUITS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  Several  varieties  of  fruit  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  introduced  into  Italy,  70  B.o.  et  seq.  Exotic  fruits  and  flowers  of  various 
kinds,  previously  unknown  in  England,  were  brought  thither  in  the  reigns  of 
Hen^  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  between  the  years  1500  and  1578. 
See  Gardening  and  Ftowen.  Among  others  of  less  note,  were  musk  melons,  plum 
trees,  and  cunvuit  plants  of  sundry  sorts,  the  musk  and  damask  roses,  tulips,  fta  ; 
also  saffron,  woftd,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing,  but  these  last  were  attempted  to  be 
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cultivated  without  8uccc.:& — ffacklwyt;  Lord  Kaimes.    The  following  are  among  the 
fhiite  whose  introduction  into  England  has  been  traced  : — 


7RUITB,  Ac. 

Almond-troe,  Barbary    .  a.d.  1648 

Apples,  Syria 1623 

Apple,  the  ciutanl,  Nortli  America  .  .  1786 
Apple,  the  osage,  ditto       ....  1818 

ApricotB,  Epirus 1640 

Chernr-trees,  Pontas 100 

Comeiian  eheny,  Aqstria     ....  1606 

Currants,  Zante 1633 

Currant,  the  hawthorn,  Canada  .  .  .  1706 
Fig-tree,  south  of  Europe,  before  .  .  1648 
Fig,  the  Botany-bay,  New  South  Wales  .  1789 
Oooaeberries,  Flanders,  before  .    .  1640 

Grapes,  Portugal 1628 

Lemons,  Spain 1664 

Limes,  Portugal 1664 

Lime,  the  American,  before  .  .    .  1762 

Melons,  before 1640 

Mock  orange,  south  of  Europe,  before  .    .  1606 

Mulberry,  Italy 1620 

Mulberry,  white,  China,  about  .    .  1606 


Mulberry,  the  red,  from  N.  America,  bef.  1629 
Mulberry,  the  paper,  from  Japan,  before  1764 

Nectarine,  Persia 1662 

Olive,  the  Cape,  Cape 1730 

Olive,  the  sweet-scented,  China  .  1771 

Oranges 1696 

Peaches,  Persia 1662 

Pears,  from  various  dimes  .    .  **• 

Pine-apple,  Brasils 1668 

Pippins,  Netherlands 1626 

Plums,  Italy 1622 

Plum,  the  date,  Barbary        ....  1696 
Pomegranate,  Spain,  before  .  1648 

Quince,  Austria 1673 

Quince,  the  Japan 1706 

Raspberry,  the  flowering.  North  America  1700 
Raspberry,  the  Virginian,  ditto,  before    .  1696 

Strawberry,  Flanders 1630 

Strawbeny,  the  Oriental,  Levant  .  1724 

Walnut,  the  black,  N.  America,  before     .  1629 


FUMIGATION.  The  purifying  the  air  by  burning  sweet  woods,  flowers,  gums,  &c. 
Acron,  a  physician  at  Agrigentum,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  caused  great 
fires  to  be  lighted,  and  aromatics  to  be  thrown  into  them  to  purify  the  air ;  and  by 
this  process  he  put  a  stop  to  the  plague  at  Athens  and  other  places  in  Qreece,  about 
473  B.C. — Urdv.  Diet.  ' 

FUNDS.  To  the  Venetians  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  funding  system,  in  a.d.  1171. 
Public  funds  were  raised  by  the  Medici  family  at  Florence,  in  1340.  Our  funding 
system,  or  the  method  of  raising  the  supplies  for  the  public  service  in  England,  by 
anticipations  of  the  public  revenues  (the  origin  of  the  national  debt),  introduced  at 
the  Bevolution,  1689. — Mortimer' t  Broker.  The  funding  system  is  coeval  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Bank  of  England. — Anderson.  The  Three  per  cent,  annuities 
were  created  in  1726.  The  Three  per  cent,  consols  were  created  in  1731.  The 
Three  per  cent,  reduced,  1746.  Three  per  cent  annuities,  payable  at  the  South  Sea- 
house,  1751.  Three-and-a-half  per  cent,  annuities  created,  1758.  Long  annuities, 
1761.  Four  per  cent,  consols,  1762.  Five  per  cent,  annuities,  1797,  and  1802.  Five 
per  cents,  reduced  to  four,  1822. 

FUNERAL  GAMES.  They  are  mentioned  by  most  early  writers.  Among  the  Greeks 
they  were  chiefly  horse  races;  and  among  the  Romans,  processions,  and  the  mortal 
combats  ofgladiators  around  the  funeral  pile.  These  games  were  abolished  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  47.  Funeral  orations  have  a  heathen  origin.  Solon 
was  the  first  who  spoke  one,  580  b.o.  They  were  indispensable  among  the 
Romans;  the  custom  of  led  horses  took  place,  ad.  1268.  A  tax  laid  on  funerals 
here,  1798. 

FUNERAL  ORATIONS.  The  Romans  pronounced  harangues  over  their  dead,  when 
people  of  quality,  and  great  deeds,  and  virtues.  Theopompus  obtained  a  prize  for 
the  best  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  Mausolus,  353  b.c.  Popilia  was  the  first  Roman 
lady  who  had  an  oration  pronounced  at  her  funeral,  which  was  done  by  her  son 
Crassus ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Cicero  that  Julius  Caesar  did  the  like  for  his  aunt 
Julia,  and  his  wife  Cornelia.  In  Greece,  Solon  was  the  first  who  pronounced  a 
funeral  oration,  according  to  Herodotus,  580  &c. 

FUNERALS,  PUBLIC.  Among  the  late  instances  of  public  funereal  honours  being 
paid  to  illustrious  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  voted  by  parliament  as  national  demon- 
strations of  respect^  are  the  following :  duke  of  Rutland's  funeral  in  Ireland,  Nov.  17, 
1787 ;  lord  Nelson's  funeral,  Jan.  9, 1806 ;  Mr.  Pitt's  funeral,  Jan.  22, 1806 ;  Mr.  Fox's 
funeral,  Oct.  10,  1806 :  that  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  July  13, 1816 ;  of  the 
right  hon.  George  Canning,  Aug.  16, 1827. 

FUR.  The  refined  nations  of  antiquity  never  used  furs:  in  later  times,  as  luxury 
advanced,  they  were  used  by  princes  as  linings  for  their  tents.  They  were  worn  by 
our  first  Henry,  about  ad.  1125.  Edward  UL  enacted  that  all  such  persons  as  could 
not  spend  lOol  a  year,  should  be  prohibited  this  species  of  finery,  1337.  "  The  fur 
that  warms  a  monarch  wanned  a  bear." — Pope. 
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QABELLR  The  old  du^  upon  the  oonsumption  of  salt.  First  imposed  on  the  subjects 
of  France  in  1435. — Dtrfresnoy.  The  assessments  were  imequal,  being  very  heavy  in 
some  provinces  and  light  in  others ;  owing  to  privileges  and  exemptions  purchased 
from  the  sovereigns  in  early  periods. — Neckar  on  the  Ftnancet  of  France. 

QAQGING  BILL.  A  bill  popularly  so  called,  but  meant  to  protect  the  king  and 
government  from  the  harangues  of  seditious  meetings,  was  enacted  in  1795 ;  at  which 
time  the  popular  mind  was  in  a  very  excited  state.  More  recently  statutes  coercing 
popular  assemblies,  particularly  in  Ireland,  and  reetraining  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  have  been  so  designated. 

GALLEYS.  The  ancient  galleys  with  three  rows  of  rowers,  tri-remet,  were  invented  by 
the  Corinthians,  786  B.c. — JSlair.  They  were  built  at  Athens,  786  B.C.  Galleys  are 
mentioned  by  most  of  the  Roman  authors.  They  are  chiefly  used,  in  modem  times, 
by  the  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  terms  "galley  slave"  and 
"condemned  to  the  gsJleys"  arose  in  these  "sea-vessels'*  having  from  25  to  30 
benches  on  each  side,  manned  by  four  or  five  slaves  to  each  bench,  persons  that  had 
committed  offences,  and  were  sentenced  to  this  slavery.  In  France  they  had  a 
general  of  galleys,  of  whom  the  baron  de  la  Garde  was  the  first,  1544. — ffenauU.  For 
an  account  of  their  construction  and  the  method  of  fighting  in  them  see  Pclybivs. 

GALVANISM.  The  discovery  of  it  is  recent ;  it  was  first  noticed  in  1767,  by  Saltzer ;  but 
it  was  not  till  about  1789  that  Mrs.  Galvani,  wife  of  Dr.  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  accidentally 
discovered  its  extraordinary  effects  on  animals ;  and  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer 
it  was  called  gsJvanism.  Mrs.  Galvani  having  observed  the  convulsions  produced  in 
the  muscles  of  frogs  by  the  contact  of  metals,  directed  her  husband's  attention  to  the 
phenomenon ;  and  in  1791,  Galvani  announced  the  result  of  his  observations  on  this 
subject  Since  that  period  a  great  many  experiments  have  been  made,  and  many 
curious  facts  observed,  which  have  excited  much  attention  among  philosophers. 
See  EUctro-OcUvanum,  Buonaparte,  after  the  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of 
galvanic  electricity  by  Yolta,  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  and  8000  livres,  in 
1808.— PAt^^tpi.    See  Metmeriam. 

GAME  LAWS.  The  laws  restricting  the  killing  of  game  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  forest  laws  imposed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  who,  to  preserve  his  game,  made  it  forfeiture  of  proper^  to  disable  a 
wild  beast,  and  loss  of  eyes  for  a  stag,  buck,  or  boar.  Of  these  laws  the  clergy  wei'e 
zealous  promoters ;  and  they  protested  against  ameliorations  under  Henry  III.  The 
first  game  act  passed  in  1496.  Game  certificates  were  first  granted  with  a  duty  in 
1784-5.  Numerous  statutes  have  been  passed  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time. 
An  act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  game  passed  July  19,  1828.  An  act  to  amend 
the  various  laws  relating  to  game  passed  2  William  lY.,  Oct.  5, 1831.  Act  7  &  8 
Vict,  passed  July  4, 1844.    Act  relatmg  to  killing  hares,  11  &  12  Yict,  July  22,  1848. 

GAMING,  EXCESSIYE.  Introduced  into  England  bv  the  Saxons ;  the  loser  was  often 
made  a  slave  to  the  winner,  and  sold  in  tiuffic  like  other  merchandise. — Camden ; 
SUywe,  Act,  prohibiting  gaming  to  all  gentlemen  (and  interdicting  tennis,  cards,  dice, 
bowls,  kc,  to  inferior  people,  except  at  Christoias  time),  83  Henry  YIIL,  1541. 
Gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  London  in  1620.  Act  to  prevent  excessive  and 
fraudulent  gaming,  when  all  private  lotteries,  and  the  games  of  Faro,  Basset,  and 
Hazard  were  suppressed,  13  Geo.  II.,  1789. — Rvffhtadt  Statutes.  The  profits  of  a 
well-known  gaming-house  in  London  for  one  season  have  been  estimated  at  160,000/. 
In  one  night  a  million  of  money  is  said  to  have  changed  hands  at  this  place. — Leigh. 

GAMING,  STATUTES  against.  Any  person  losing,  by  betting  or  playing,  more  than 
lOOl.  at  any  one  time,  is  not  compellable  to  pay  the  same,  16  Charles  IL,  1663. 
Bonds  or  other  securities  given  for  money  won  at  play,  not  recoverable ;  and  any 
person  losing  more  than  102^  may  sue  the  winner  to  recover  it  back,  9  Anne,  1710. 
Several  other  laws  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  ineffectually,  to  restrain 
this  vice.  The  Lord*Chancellor  refused  a  bankrupt  his  certificate,  because  he  had 
lost  five  pounds  at  one  time  in  gaming,  July  17, 1788. — PhiUips,  Three  ladies  of 
quality  convicted  in  penalties  of  50/.  each  for  playing  at  Faro,  March  11,  X797. — Idem. 
Gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  Plaris  until  1886.  Tlie  act  to  amend  the  laws  against 
games  and  wagers,  8  &  9  Yict,  cap.  109,  passed  Aug.  1845. 
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QAMES.  Those  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  found  under  their  respectiye  heads.  The 
candidates  for  athletic  gomes  in  Greece  used  to  be  dieted  on  new  cheese,  dried  figs, 
and  boiled  grain,  with  warm  water,  and  no  meat  The  games  were  leaping,  foot-races, 
darting,  quoits,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  See  the  CajpUoline,  Itthmian,  Olympic,  Pythian^ 
Secular f  and  other  Oames. 

GANYMEDE,  RAPE  of.  When  Troas  built  his  capital  he  invited  all  the  neighbouring 
princes,  with  the  exception  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Upper  Phrygia,  to  be  present  at  its 
dedication.  Tantalus,  resenting  the  affront  put  upon  him,  stole  away  Gfmymede  from 
his  father's  court,  and  after  abusing  his  person  sent  him  back.  The  young  prince 
soon  after  died  of  grief,  and  his  father,  whose  favourite  he  was,  did  not  long  survive 
him.  Bus  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his  brother  by  driving  Tantalus  from  his 
throne,  1841  b.c. —  Vomvs. 

GARDENING.  The  first  garden,  Eden,  was  planted  by  God.  See  Edm.  Gardening 
was  one  of  the  first  arts  that  succeeded  the  art  of  building  houses. —  WalpoU,  Noah 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine.  Of  fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen-gardens, 
the  garden  of  Eden  was,  no  doubt,  the  prototype. — Idem.  There  wants  nothing  but 
the  embroidery  of  a  parterre  to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an  serve  for  a 
description  of  one  in  that  of  our  William  III. — Idem.  The  art  of  gardening  became 
better  understood  in  England  about  a.d.  1500,  before  which  time  many  of  our 
vegetables  were  imported  from  Brabant.  The  era  of  the  art  was  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  the  modem  mode  of  gardening  was  introduced  about  1700.  The  following 
came  from  the  countries  respectively  named : — 

Carrots  .  FlaDders. 

Broooll  .  .  .  CTpms. 
Beans  .  .  Greece. 
Peas  .    .  Spain. 
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Kioe,  from  . 
Buck  wheat 
Borage 
Cresses  . 
Cauliflower 
Afiparagus  . 
lettuce  . 
Artichokes . 
Garlic    . 
Bhallots      . 
Horse-radish 
Kidney-beans 
Gourds   . 
Lentils 
Chervil  . 
Celery 
Potatoes 
Tobacco 
Cabbage . 
Anise  . 
Parsley  . 


Asia. 

Syria. 

Crete. 

Cyprus. 

Asia. 

Brabant. 

Holland. 

The  East. 

Siberia. 

China. 

East  Indies. 

Astracan. 

France. 

Italy. 

Flanders. 

Brazil. 

America. 

Holland. 

Egypt. 

Egypt. 


raniTS  AND  rLOWBBS. 


Jasmine 

Elder-tree  . 

Tulip     . 

Daffodil      . 

Lilv 

Tuberose    . 

Carnation 

Ranunculus 

Apples 

Apricots 

Currants 

Damask-rose 

Hops 

Gooseberries 

Gilly-flowers 

Musk-rose  . 

Plums    . 


Clicassia. 

Persia. 

Cappadoda. 

Italy. 

Syria. 

Java,  Ac 

Italy,  &c 

Alps. 

Syria. 

Epirus. 

Zante. 

Damascus. 

Artois. 

Flanders. 

Toulouse. 

Damascus. 

Damascus. 


Oranges 
Lemons 
Pink 

Provence-rose 
Convolvulus 
Arctopus 
Bell-flower . 
Cherries 
Figs    .       . 
Date-plum     . 
Mulberry    . 
Nectarine 
Pamion-flower 
Pomegranate 
Rosemary 
Laburnum  . 
Laurel     . 
Lavender    . 
Peaches . 
Quince 


Spain. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Marseilles. 

Canaries. 

Cape. 

Canaries. 

Pontus. 

Italy. 

Barbary. 

Italy. 

Persia. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Hungary. 

Levant. 

Itoly. 

Persia. 

Austria. 


WeepingWillow  Levant. 
Fennel  .  Canaries. 


Musk-melons  and  other  rich  fruits  that  are  now  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  pale 
gooseberry,  together  with  salad^  garden-roots,  cabbages,  &c.,  were  brought  from 
Flanders,  and  hops  from  Artois,  in  1520.  The  damask-rose  was  brought  hither  by 
Dr.  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIIL,  about  1640.  Pippins  were  brotight  to  England 
by  Leonard  Mascal,  of  Plumstead,  in  Sussex,  1525.  Currants  or  Corinthian  grapes 
were  first  planted  in  England  in  1533,  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Zante.  The  musk- 
rose  and  several  sorts  of  plums  were  brought  from  Italy  by  lord  Cromwell.  Apricots 
came  from  Epirus,  1540.  The  tamarisk  plant  was  brought  from  Germany,  by  arch- 
bishop Grindal,  about  1570;  and  about  Norwich,  the  Flemings  planted  flowers 
unknown  in  England,  as  gilly-flowers,  carnations,  the  Provence-roee,  &c.,  1567.  Woad 
came  originally  from  Toulouse,  in  France.  Tulip  roots  from  Viennai  1578;  also 
beans,  peas,  and  lettuce,  now  in  common  use,  1600.    See  Flotoers;  PrviU, 

GARTER,  ORDER  of  the.  This  institution  outvies  all  other  similar  institutions  m 
the  world.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  III.,  who  conquered  France  and  Scotland, 
and  brought  their  kings  prisoners  to  England  Bklward,  with  a  view  of  recovering 
France,  which  descended  to  him  by  right  of  his  mother,  was  eager  to  draw  the  best 
soldiers  of  Europe  into  his  interest,  and  thereupon,  projecting  the  revival  of  king 
Arthur's  roimd  table,  he  proclaimed  a  solemn  tilting,  to  invite  foreigners  and  others 
of  quality  and  courage  to  the  exercise.  The  king,  upon  New  Years  day,  1344, 
published  royal  letters  of  protection  for  the  safe  coming  and  returning  of  such 
foreign  knights  as  liad  a  mind  to  venture  their  reputation  at  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments about  to  be  held.     The  place  of  the  solemnity  was  Windsor ;  it  was  begun  by 
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Edvard,    prince    of    Wales, 

(called  the  Black  Prince). 
Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick. 
Piers,  captal  de  Bach. 
Ralph,  earl  of  Stafford. 
William,  earl  of  Salisbury. 
Soger,  earl  of  Mortimer. 


Sir  John  Lisle. 
Barth,  lord  Burghersb. 
John,  lord  Beauchamp. 
John,  lord  Hohiin,  of  Dunstar. 
Hugh,  lord  Conrtenay. 
Thomas,  lord  Holland. 
Lord  Grey,  of  Codnore. 
Sir  Richard  Fits-Simon. 
Sir  Miles  SUpleton. 
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a  feast,  and  a  table  was  erected  in  the  castle  of  200  feet  diameter,  in  imitation  of  king 
Arthur's  at  Winchester,  and  the  knights  were  entertained  at  the  king's  own  expense 
of  1002.  a  week.  In  1346,  Edward  gave  his  garter  for  the  signal  of  a  battle  that  had 
been  crowned  with  success  (supposed  to  be  Cressy),  and  being  victorious  on  sea  and 
land,  and  haying  David,  king  of  Scotland,  a  prisoner ;  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
his  son,  having  expelled  the  rebels  in  Castile,  and  enthroned  the  lawful  sovereign* 
Don  Pedro,  he,  in  memory  of  these  exploits,  instituted  this  order,  a.d.  April  23, 
1349-50.     The  following  were  the 

Sir  Thomas  Wale. 
Sir  Hugh  Wrottealey. 
Sir  Nele  Lorin. 
John,  lord  Chandos. 
Sir  James  Andley. 
Sir  Otho  Holland. 
Sir  Henry  Eam. 
Sir  San.  Danhrichoourt. 
Sir  Walter  Pavely. 

Edward  gave  the  garter  pre-eminence  among  the  ensigns  of  the  order ;  it  is  of  blue 
.   velvet  bordered  with  gold,  with  the  inscription  in  old  French — "  Honi  aoit  qtd  mcU  y 
pense  "—evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks.    The  knights  are  always  installed  at  Windsor ; 
and  were  styled  Equitea  aurece  Periscdidis,  knightis  of  the  golden  garter. — Beateon. 

GARTER  KING  at  ARMS.  This  office  was  instituted  by  king  Henry  V.  in  1420, 
and  is  one  of  considerable  honour;  he  carries  the  rod  and  sceptre  at  every  feast  of 
St  George. — Spelman.  The  order  of  the  garter  in  Ireland,  to  which  a  similar 
functionary  was  attached,  was  instituted  in  imitation  of  that  of  England,  by 
Edward  IV.  in  1466  ;  but  it  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  parliament,  10  Heniy  VII., 
1494. — AshmoUt  Inttit. 

GAS-LIGHTS.  The  inflammable  aeriform  fluid  was  first  evolved  from  coal  by 
Dr.  Clayton,  in  1789. — Pkif.  Traiu.  Its  application  to  the  purposes  of  illumination 
was  first  tried  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  in  Comwtdl,  in  1792.  The  first  display  of  gas-lights 
was  made  at  Boulton  and  Watt's  foundry,  in  Birmingham,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rejoicings  for  peace,  in  1802.  Gas  was  permanently  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  lamps 
and  candles,  at  the  cotton-mills  of  Phillips  and  Lee,  Manchester,  where  1000  burners 
were  lighted,  1805.  Gas-lights  were  first  introduced  in  London,  at  Golden-lane, 
Aug.  16,  1807.  They  were  used  in  lighting  Pall  Mall  in  1809;  and  were  general 
through  London  in  1814.  They  were  first  used  in  Dublin  in  1816,  and  the  streets 
there  generally  lighted  in  Oct  1825.  The  gas-pipes  in  and  round  London  extend 
upwards  of  1100  miles. 

GAUGING  of  wine  and  other  liquids,  established  by  a  law,  27  Edw.  IIL,  1352. 

GAUNTLET.  An  iron  glove,  first  introduced  in  the  13th  century,  perhaps  about  1225. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  full  suit  of  armour,  being  the  armour  for  the  hand.  The  gauntlet 
was  of  thin  iron,  with  several  plates  jointed  for  the  fingers ;  it  was  afterwards  made 
of  strong  and  thick  leather.  It  was  commonly  thrown  down  as  a  challenge  to  an 
adversary,  like  the  glove. 

GAUZK  This  fabric  was  much  prized  among  the  Roman  people,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century.  "  Brocadoes  and  damasks,  and  tabbies  and  gauzes,  have  been  lately 
brought  over,''  (to  Ireland). — Dean  Swifts  in  1698.  The  manufacture  of  gauze  and 
articles  of  a  like  fabric,  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  where  they  maintain  great  repute,  was 
commenced  about  1759. 

GAVEL-KIND.  The  custom  of  dividing  paternal  estates  in  land  equally  among  male 
children,  without  any  distinction,  is  derived  from  the  Saxons,  about  a.d.  550.  This 
usage  is  said  to  exist  in  parts  of  Kent,  where  it  was  first  practised.  By  the  Irish 
law  of  gavel-kind  even  bastards  inherited. — Davies.  Not  only  the  lands  of  the  father 
were  equally  divided  among  all  his  sons,  but  the  lands  of  the  brother  also  among  all 
his  brethren,  if  he  had  no  issue  of  his  own. — Law  Diet. 

GAZETTE.  A  paper  of  public  intelligence  and  news  of  divers  countries,  first  printed 
at  Venice,  about  the  year  1620,  and  so  called  (some  say)  because  wia  gazetta,  a  small 
piece  of  Venetian  coin,  was  given  to  buy  or  read  it.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
gaza,  Italian  for  magpie,  i.  e.  chatterer. — Trualer.  A  gazette  was  printed  in  France  in 
1631 ;  and  one  in  Germany  in  1715. — Ntmv,  Diet,  Hist. 

GAZETTE,  THE  LONDON.  See  Newapapen.  The  first  English  gazette  was  published 
at  Oxford,  the  court  being  then  there  on  account  of  the  plague,  Nov.  7,  1665.    On 
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the  removal  of  the  court  to  the  capital,  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Lond^m  Qasxtte, 
Feb.  5,  1666.  London  GazeUes  Extraordinary  are  used  for  the  publication  of  extraor- 
dinary official  ne?ra.  One  of  these  latter  was  foiged  with  a  view  of  affecting  the  funds, 
May  22,  1787.  The  fraud  succeeded,  but  the  planners  of  it  were  never  discovered. — 
Phillips.    The  Dublin  Gazette  was  first  published  in  an  official  form  about  1767. 

GENS-D'AEMES,  OR  GENDARMES.  These  were  anciently  the  French  king's  horse- 
guards  only,  but  afterwards  the  companies  of  the  king's  gardes-durwrpSf  the 
musqueteers,  and  light-horse,  were  reckoned  among  them.  There  was  also  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  (whose  number  was  about  250),  bearing  this  nama  Scots  guards 
were  about  the  person  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  who  reigned 
in  1226.  They  were  organised  as  a  royal  corps  by  Charles  Vll.,  about  1441.  The 
younger  sons  of  Scottosh  nobles  were  usually  the  captains  of  this  guard.  The 
gendimnerie  took  precedence  of  all  other  French  cavalry. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  op  thb  CHURCH  op  SCOTLAND.  The  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Chureh  was  held  Dec.  20, 1660.  The  General  Assembly  constitutes 
the  highest  ecclesiastioal  court  in  the  kingdom ;  it  meets  annually  in  Edinbuigh  in 
May,  and  sits  about  ten  days.  It  consists  of  a  grand  commissioner,  appointed  by  the 
king,  who  represents  his  majesty,  (or,  as  now,  the  queen),  and  delegates  from  presbv- 
teries,  royal  boroughs,  and  universities,  some  being  laymen.  To  this  court  all  appeals 
from  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  lie,  and  its  decision  is  finaL  See  Oktuxh  ofScoUamd, 

GEN£1RALS.  This  rank  has  been  given  to  commanders  from  very  remote  times. 
Matthew  de  Montmorency  was  the  first  officer  honoured  with  the  title  of  general  of 
the  French  armies,  a.d.  1203. — HenauU,  It  is  observed  by  M.  Balzac  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  first  coined  the  word  QeneraMmmOf  upon  his  taking  the  supreme  oonmiand 
of  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  in  1629.    See  OimmMnders^inrUhief, 

GENEVA,  Part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  The  republic  was 
foimded  in  1512.  It  became  allied  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  1584.  Memorable  insui^ 
rection  here,  Feb.  1781 ;  about  1000  Genevans,  in  consequence  of  it,  applied,  in  1782, 
to  earl  Temple,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  permission  to  settle  in  that  country : 
the  Irish  parliament  voted  50,000/.  to  defiray  the  expense  of  their  journey,  and  to 
purchase  tiiem  lands  near  Waterford,  called  New  Geneva.  Many  of  the  fugitives 
came  to  Ireland  in  July,  1783,  but  they  soon  after  abt^idoned  it :  at  this  period  many 
Genevan  fiunilies  settled  in  England.  Another  revolution,  July  1794.  Geneva  was 
admitted  by  the  diet  into  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1813. 

GENOA.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Ligures,  who  submitted  to  the  Romans, 
115  B.C.,  and  underwent  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire  till  A.D.  950.  The 
Genoese  revolt  against  their  count,  choose  a  doge  and  other  magistrates  from  among 
their  nobility,  and  become  an  aristocratic  republic,  1030  to  1034.  Several  revolu- 
tions occurred  up  to  1528,  when  the  celebrateid  Andrew  Doria  rescued  his  country 
from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers.  Bombarded  by  the  French  in  1684,  and  by 
the  British  in  1688  and  1745.  Genoa  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  Dec.  8, 1746; 
but  their  oppression  of  the  people  was  such,  that  the  latter  suddenly  rose,  and 
expelled  their  conquerors,  who  again  besieged  the  city  the  next  year,  Aug.  17, 
without  effect  Genoa  lost  Corsica,  1730.  The  celebrated  bank  fidled,  1750.  The 
city  sustained  a  siege  by  a  British  fleet  and  Austrian  army,  until  literally  starved, 
and  was  evacuated  by  capitulation.  May  1800 ;  but  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French 
soon  after  their  victory  at  Marengo.  The  Ligurian  republic  was  founded  upon  that 
of  Genoa,  in  1801,  and  the  doge  solemnly  invested,  Aug.  10, 1802.  Ctenoa  annexed 
to  the  French  empire.  May  25,  1805.  It  surrendered  to  the  combined  English  and 
Sicilian  army,  Apnl  18, 1814  ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  king  of  Sfodinia  in  1816. 
The  city  seized  by  insui^gents,  who,  after  a  murderous  struggle,  drive  out  the  garrison 
and  proclaim  a  republic,  April  1850 ;  in  the  end  these  insu]:gents  surrender  to 
genei'al  Marmora,  sam9  month  and  year. 

GENTLEMEN.  The  Gauls  observing  that,  during  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  the 
Scutarii  and  Oentiles  had  the  best  appointments  of  all  the  soldiers,  applied  to  them 
the  terms  ecuyera  and  gentilshommes.  This  distinction  of  gentleman  was  much  in 
use  in  England,  and  was  given  to  the  well  descended,  about  A.D.  1430. — Sidney,  See 
article  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  first  correct  record  we  have  of  geographical  knowledge  is  from 
Homer.  He  describes  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing  the  earth,  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  —Iliad.    He  accurately  describes  the  countries  of  Greece,  i^ands  of  the 
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Archipelago,  and  site  of  Troy.  The  priests  taught  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos  was  the  centre  of  the  world.  Anaximander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of 
geographical  maps,  about  568  ao.  Hipparchus  attempted  to  reduce  geography  to 
ma&ematical  bases,  about  135  B.C.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  bv  Uie  Moors 
of  Barbary  and  Spain,  about  a.d.  1201. — Lenglet,  The  inyention  of  the  mariner's 
compass  is  the  important  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modem  geography. 
The  modem  maps  and  charts  were  introduced  into  England  hj  Bartholomew 
Ck>lumbus  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theoiy  respecting  a  western  oontment,  a.d.  1489. 

GEOLOGT.  The  science  of  the  earth  has  been  the  subject  of  philosophical  speculation 
from  the  time  of  Homer;  and  this  science  is  said  to  have  been  cultlyated  in  China 
many  ages  before  the  Christian  era.  When  the  theories  and  discoveries  of  geologists 
were  firat  propounded,  they  were  condemned  as  being  opposed  to  the  statements  of 
the  Bible ;  but  in  this  enlightened  age  the  astronomer  and  geologist^  in  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  expanded  by  scientific  investigation,  see  ^at  tiiere  is  no  collision 
between  the  discoveries  in  the  natural  world,  and  the  inspired  record.  We  are  not 
called  upon  by  Scripture  to  admit)  neither  are  we  required  to  deny,  the  supposition 
that  the  matter  without  form  and  void,  out  of  which  this  globe  of  earth  was  framed, 
may  have  consisted  of  the  wrecks  and  relics  of  more  ancient  worlds,  created  and 
destroyed  by  the  same  Almightypower  which  called  our  world  into  being,  and  will 
one  day  cause  it  to  pass  away.  Tlius  while  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  the  moral  histoiy 
and  destiny  of  our  race,  and  teaches  us  that  man  and  other  living  things  have  been 
placed  but  a  few  thousand  years  upon  the  earth,  the  physical  monuments  of  our 
globe  bear  witness  to  the  same  truth ;  and  as  astronomy  unfolds  to  us  myriads  of 
worlds,  not  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  records,  geology  in  like  manner  proves,  not  by 
aiguments  drawn  from  analogy,  but  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  physical 
phenomena,  that  there  were  former  conditions  of  our  planet^  separated  from  each 
other  by  vast  intervals  of  time,  during  which  this  world  was  teeming  with  life,  ere 
man,  and  the  animals  which  are  his  contemporaries^  had  been  called  into  being. — 
Dr.  MtmUU,  and  BUhcp  Blomfidd, 

GEOMETRY.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  I^gyptians;  the  annual  inimdations  of  the  Nile 
having  given  rise  to  it  by  carrying  away  tiie  landmarks,  and  the  boundaries  of  fiirms. 
Thales  introduced  geometry  into  Greece  about  600  B.O.  Euclid's  Elements  were 
compiled  about  280  B.O.  The  doctrine  of  curves  originally  attracted  the  attention  of 
geometricians  from  the  conic  sections,  which  were  introduced  by  Plato  about  390  B.C. 
The  conchoid  curve  was  invented  by  Nicomedes,  220  RO.  The  science  of  geometry 
was  taught  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Books  on  the  subject  of  geometiy 
and  astronomy  were  destroyed  in  England,  b«ng  regarded  as  infected  witix  magic, 
7  Edw.  VL,  1552.— iSSkwe. 

GEORGR  A  gold  com  current  at  6«.  8d  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  YILL— -Leake,  Also 
a  figure  of  St  Gtoorge  on  horseback,  wom  by  knights  of  the  Garter. 

GEORGE,  ST.  The  patron  saint  of  England.  The  order  which  is  now  called  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  was,  until  king  Edward  VL's  time,  called  the  Order  of  St.  George.  The 
figure  of  St.  Geoige  on  horseback,  represented  as  holding  a  spear,  and  killing  the 
dragon,  was  first  wom  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter  on  the  institution  of  that  order  in 
1349-50.  It  is  suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon  across  the  body  frt>m  the  shoulder.  This 
patron  saint  of  England  was  a  tribune  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  being  a  man  of 
great  courage,  was  a  favourite  with  the  emperor ;  but  St.  G^rge  complaining  to  the 
emperor  of  his  severities  towards  the  Christians,  and  arguiog  in  their  aefence,  he  was 
put  in  prison,  and  beheaded,  April  23,  a.d.  290.    See  Chrter, 

GEORGES'  CONSPIRACY.  The  memorable  conspiracy  in  France ;  general  Moreau, 
general  Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  who  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Geoigesy  and  others,  arrested  at  Paris,  changed  with  a  conspiracy  agamst  the  life  of 
Buonaparte,  and  for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Feb.  23, 1804.  The  conspirators 
were  tried,  June  9,  when  seventeen  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  many  to  imprison- 
ment. Moreau  was  sniSered  to  leave  France,  and  was  escorted  frt>m  the  Temple  to 
embark  for  America,  June  22.  In  1813  he  received  his  mortal  woimd  before  Dresden, 
which  aee, 

(■EORGIA.  The  colony  was  settled  by  general  Oglethorpe  in  1732.  Relinquishing  the 
obedience  it  had  previously  acknowledged  to  the  Congress  of  America,  it  surrendered 
to  the  British,  December  1778;  and  its  possession  was  of  vast  importance  to  the 
royalists  in  the  then  war.    Count  d'Estaing  joined  the  American  general  Lincoln,  and 
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made  a  desperate  attack  on  Qeoi^giay  which  £Euled,  and  the  French  fleet  returned 
home:  the  colony  was  given  up  by  the  Britiah  in  1783.  See  America.  G^eorgia,  in 
the  Padfic,  was  yiaited  by  captain  Cook  in  1776.  Qeotgia,  in  Asia,  waa  ceded  to 
Ruflsia  by  its  last  reigning  prince  in  1800. 

GEORGIUM  SIDUS,  The  Planet.  Discovered  by  Henchsli  and  so  named  by  him  in 
honour  of  George  III.,  March  18, 1781.  This  planet  is  sometimes  called  from  its 
discoverer,  "The  Herschel,"  and  by  foreign  astronomers  it  is  called  Uranus.  Its 
distance  firom  us  is  ascertained  to  be  1800  millions  of  miles. 

GERANIUM.  Several  varieties  of  it  were  in  England  in  1584,  some  of  them  introduced 
by  Cromwell,  lord  Essex.  It  is  an  Eastern  tradition,  that  the  prophet  Mahomet 
having  one  day  washed  his  garment,  threw  it  upon  a  plant  of  the  mallow  for  the 
purpose  of  drying;  and  when  the  garment  was  taken  away,  the  mallow  was  found  to 
have  been  transformed  by  contact  with  so  sacred  an  object  into  a  magnificent 
geranium,  a  plant  which  had  never  previously  existed. 

GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION.  Napoleon  had  determined  that  the  German,  or  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  as  it  was  called,  should  no  longer  exist;  but  that,  instead  thereof,  a 
confederation  of  states  should  be  formed;  and  this  arrangement  was  adopted  in  1815, 
by  the  allied  sovereigns.  Germany  to  be  thenceforth  governed  by  a  diet,  consisting 
of  seventeen  voices,  and  in  case  any  alteration  were  requisite  in  the  constitution,  they 
were  then  to  take  a  new  division,  and  the  general  assembly  then  to  be  formed  to 
contain  sixty-five  votes,  divided  according  to  the  relative  consequence  of  the  states. 
The  unsettled  state  of  Germany  now  (1850)  may  produce  many  important  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  in  its  government^  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee. 

GERMANY.  Gfermania  and  Alemania,  Anciently  divided  into  several  independent 
states.  The  Germans  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them ;  and 
ah^ough  that  people  conquered  some  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  expelled  before 
the  close  of  the  3rd  century.  In  the  5th  century  the  might  of  the  Huns  and  other 
nations  prevailed  over  the  greater  portion  of  Germany;  it  was  not,  however,  totally 
reduced  until  Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of  the  whole.  This  great  prince 
took  the  title  of  emperor,  entailing  the  dignity  upon  his  fEimily ;  but  alter  his  race 
became  extinct  in  911,  the  empire  went  to  the  Ghermans,  and  the  rank  was  afterwards 
made  elective.  The  house  of  Austria  enjoyed  the  distinction  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  1438  (when  one  of  its  princes  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne)  until  1804.  In 
that  year  Francis  II.  resigned  the  honour  and  office  of  emperor  of  Gtonany,  and 
became  emperor  of  Atutria  only ;  the  latter  title  beibg  hereditary. 


Chftrlemagne  crowned  emperor  of  the 
West  at  Rome        ....  a.d.    800 

He  adds  a  second  head  to  the  eagle,  to 
denote  that  the  empires  of  Rome  and 
Qermany  are  united  in  him  .    .    802 

Louis  (Debonnairt)  separates  Germany 
from  France 814 

Charles  III.  was  the  flrtt  sovereign  who 
added  "  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord "  to 
his  reign 879 

The  Qennan  prlnoes  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, ana  Conrad  reigns  .  .    912 

[Tne  electoral  character  assumed  ahoat 
this  time.    See  £Zeetorf .]    .  .    .    912 

Reign  of  Henry  I.  [kingj^  somamed  the 
Fowler:  he  vanquishes  the  Unns, 
Danes,  Vandals,  and  Bohemians  .       .    919 

Otho  I.  extends  his  dominions,  and  is 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope    .       .    .    962 

Henry  III.  conquers  Bohemia,  wasting  it 
with  fire  and  sword 1042 

Peter  the  Hermit  leads  the  omsaders 
through  Germany,  where  they  massacre 
the  Jew 1096 

Henry  IV.  exoommonicated  by  pope 
Pascal  I.  (Hildebrand)  about     .       .    .  1106 

Disputes  relating  to  ecclesiastical  inves? 
titores  with  the  pope      ....  1122 

The  Ooelph  and  Ghibeline  feuds  begin    .  1140 

Conrad  III.  leads  a  large  army  to  the 
holy  wars,  where  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Greeks  .    .  1147 


Teutonic  order  of  knighthood    .       .  a  j>.  1190 
Reign  of  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsbnrgh, 

chosen  by  the  electors        ....  1273 
The  famous  edict,  called  the  Golden  Bull, 

by  Charles  IV 1866 

Bigismond,  king  of  Bohemia,  elected 
emperor.  He  betrays  John  Huas  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  who   are   buined 

aUre  (see  Bohemia) 1414 

Bigismond  being  driven  from  the  throne, 
Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeds. 
(In  his  Ikmily  the  crown  resides  for 

three  centuries) 148B 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  {whkh  sm)     .    .  1439 
The  empire  divided  into  circles  .  1612 

Era  of  the  Reformation  (L«(A«r)  .       .    .1617 

Abdication  of  ChariesV 1666 

War  of  the  two  parties,  the  Evangelic 
union  under  Frederick,  elector  palatine, 
and  the  Catholic  league  under  ihe  duke 

of  Bavaria 1618 

Battle  of  Prague,  which  lost  the  elector 

palatine  the  crown 1620 

Treaty  of  Westphalia 1648 

John  Bobieski,  king  of  Poland,  defeats 
the  Turks  in  many  battles,  and  obliges 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna .       .  168S 

The  peace  of  Carlowitx 1609 

Order  of  St  Rupert  instituted   .  1701 

Order  of  the  Noble  Passion   ....  1704 
Female  order  of  Death's  head    .  .  1709 

Order  of  the  Chase  instituted  .    .  1719 
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The  Pragmstie  Sanetlon  (wMe4  «m)  .  aj>. 

Older  of  St.  Oeoige,  the  defender  of  the 
ImmacaUte  Conception 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  is  chiefly  ooco- 
pied  irith  wws  against  the  Turks,  and 
in  establishing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
In  &ronr  of  the  succession  of  his 
daoghter  Maria  Theresa,  married  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  1711  to 

Francis  I,  duke  of  Lorraine,  marries  the 
heiress  of  Austria,  the  celebrated 
Maria  Theresa,  qneen  of  Unngary;  and 
is  elected  emperor 

Joseph  U.  extends  his  dominions  by  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland 

Again,  by  the  final  partition  of  that  d»- 
Toted  kingdom 

[In  ttie  ruinous  wars  between  Germany 
and  France,  the  emperor  loses  the 
Netherlands,  all  his  territories  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  his  estates  in  Italy  1798, 
et  $eq.] 

Francis  I.  assumes  the  title  vi  emperor 
of  Austria        ....  Aug.  11, 

Dissolution  of  the  CSerman  empire:  for* 
mation  of  the  Confederation  or  the 
Rhine July  12. 

Congress  of  Vienna    .       .       .1814  and 

A  new  federation  of  the  states  to  be  go* 
vemed  by  a  diet 

[The  members  of  the  empire  are  now  com- 
monly reckoned  at  seventeen,  each 
having  fh>m  four  votes  to  one  vote,  and 
are  as  follows :] 

Austria,  4 ;  Prussia,  4 ;  Bavaria,  4 ;  Sax- 
ony, 4;  Hanover,  4;  Wurtemberg,  4; 
Baden,  8;  Hesse  -  Cassel,  8;  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  3;  Holstein,  8;  Luxem- 
burg, 3;  Brunswick,  8;  Nassau,  9; 
Mecklenburg,  1:  Saxe- Weimar,  1; 
Saxe-Coburg  ana  Ootha,  1. 

*•*  For  late  events,  see  AuttriOf  PnutiOf 
and  the  other  stolef ,  tevereUlp. 

Deatii  of  the  ex-empress  Maria-Louisa, 
widow  of  Napoleon  .  .  Dec  17, 
The  king  of  Prussia  takes  the  lead  as  an 
agitator,  to  promote  the  reconsolidation 
of  the  German  empire,  by  a  proclama- 
tion         March  27, 

The  emperor   of  Austria  retires   from 

Vienna  to  Inspmck  .  .  May  18, 

Provisional governmentat Prague  May  29, 

The  emperor  returns  Aug.  12, 

Field-marshal  count  Lsmberg  killed  at 

Buda-Pesth      ....  Sept.  28, 

Insurrection  in  Vienna,  the  minlflter  of 

war,  count  Latonr,  assassinated,  and 

the  capital,  with  the  arsenal,  &Ils  into 

the  hands  of  the  insurgents    .     <>ct.  6, 

Presburg  entered  by  the  Austrians  Dec.  18, 

The  Austrians  defeat  the  Hungarians  at 

Sziksso        ....        Dec.  28, 

And  at  Thursowka    .  Jan.  2, 

BndarPesth  taken  by  the  Austrians  under 

prince  WindischgrfitJB  .  Jan.  5, 

The  Austrian  general  Haynau  bombards 


1722 
1729 


1742 

1745 
1772 
1796 


1804 


1806 
1816' 

1816 


1847 


1848 

1848 
1848 
1848 

1848 


1848 
1848 

1848 
1849 

1849 


Brescia,  whleh  is  carried  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  dty  almost  wholly 
destroyed      ....  March  80,  1849 

Austria  protests  against  the  decisions  of 
the  Frankfort  assembly      .       April  8,  1849 

Defeat  of  the  Imperiailsto  before  Gran, 
by  the  insniisents  .        .   April  17,  1849 

Insurrection  at  Dresden  .  May  8,  1848 

Dresden  bombarded  .  May  7,  1848 

The  king  of  Prussia  recalls  the  Prussian 
members  of  the  Frankfort  national  as- 
sembly         May  14,  1849 

The  Frankfort  assembly  transfen  its  sit- 
tings to  Stuttgardt  .     May  80,  1848 

BatUe  before  Komom  between  the  Austro- 
Russian  army  and  the  Hungarians 
fought  ....       July  le,  1849 

The  Hungarians  nnder  Bern  enter  Molda- 
vU July  23,  1849 

The  Anstrians  driven  from  Raab  with  im- 
mense loss  of  stores  Aug.  8,  1849 

The  Hungarian  army,  26^000  strong^  sur- 
render to  the  Russians   .       .    Aug.  13,  1849 

Raab  re-occupied  by  the  Anstrians  Aug.  16,  1849 

Peterwalden  surrenders  to  the  Austrian 
army Sept  6,  1848 

Komom  sorrendeTB  to  Austria  .  Sept.  28,  1848 

Treaty  at  Vienna  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cen- 
tral power  for  a  limited  time ;  appeal  to 
be  made  to  the  governments  of  Ger- 
many         Sept.  30,  1849 

Protest  of  Austria  against  the  alliance  of 
Prussia  with  some  of  the  smaller  Ger- 
man stales,  and  against  the  convocation 
of  a  parliament  of  these  estates  at 
Ertbrt Nov.  12,  1849 

Withdrawal  of  Hanoverfrom  the  Prussian 
union Feb.  28,  18S0 

Treaty  of  Munich  between  Austria,  Bava- 
ria, Saxony,  and  Wurtembeig,  for  effect- 
ing a  German  union    .  Feb.  27,  1860 

The  king  of  Wurtemberg  denounces  the 
insidious  ambition  of  Prussia,  March  16,  1860 

Hesse-Cassel  refuses  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  Erftirt  .     June  7,  1850 

Hesse-Darmstadt  withdraws  from  the 
Prussian  league  .  June  20,  1860 

Austria  calls  an  assembly  of  the  German 
confederation  at  Frankfort      .  July  19,  18C0 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse- 
Gasse^  Darmstadt,  Holstein-Lauenbnrg, 
Luxemburg,  Nassau,  and  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  assemble  at  Frankfort,  and 
constitute  themselves  as  the  council  of 
Che  Gennan  diet        .  .  Sept.  1,  1860 

General  Haynan  assaulted  at  Barclay's 
brewery  in  London  Sept.  4,  1860 

An  Austrian  and  a  Bavarian  force  enter 
Hesse-Cassel,  which  is  also  the  next  day 
entered  by  a  large  Prussian  force,  (see 
.BesM-OMMl)       ....  Nov.  1,  1850 

[For  the  late  war  in  Hungary  and  Italy, 
with  Austria,  see  Hunaarjf  and  the  states 
in  Italff,  respectively.] 


KINGS  AND  EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 


CABLOVXHOIAV  BACX. 

800.  Chariemagne. 

814.  Louis  le  DeAowMzire,  king  of  France. 

840.  Lothaire,  or  Lother,  son  of  Louis :  died  in 
a  monastery  at  Treves. 

866.  Louis  II.,  s<m  of  Lother. 

875.  Charles  II.,  called  the  Bald,  king  of 
France:  poisoned  by  his  physician, 
Zedeehias,  a  Jew.— iresau^f. 

877.  [Inlerregnum.] 


860.  Charles  III.,  2e  Oros;  crowned  king  or 
Italy;  deposed;  succeeded  by 

887.  Amnl^  or  Amonl :  crowned  emperor  at 
Rome  in  896. 

8B9.  Louis  III.,  called  IV.:  the  last  of  the 
Carlovinglan  race  in  Germany. 

SAXON  DTNABTT. 

911.  Othn,  duke  of  Saxony:  refused  the  dig- 
nity on  account  of  his  age. 
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91t. 
918. 

996. 


973. 


983. 

1(02. 

1(24. 

1039. 
1U66. 

1106. 

1125. 
1138. 
1138. 
1162. 


1190. 


Conrad  I.,  duke  of  FnmoonU. 

Henry  I.,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  eon  of 
Otho,  duke  of  Saxony ;  king. 

Otho  I.,  styled  the  Qreat,  son  of  Henry. 
Many  WriterB  withhold  the  imperial 
title  tnm  him  until  crowned  by  pope 
John  XII.  in  962. 

Otho  11.)  the  Bloody;  so  stigmatlaed  for 
hill  erueltiea :  maaaaisred  Ub  chief  no- 
bility at  an  entertainment  to  which  he 
had  invited  them :  wounded  by  a  poi- 
soned arrow. 

Otho  II I^  sumamed  the  Eed,  his  son,  yet 
in  his  minority :  poisoned. 

Henry  II.,  dnkeof  Bavaria,  sumamed  the 
Holy,  and  the  Lame. 

Conrad  II.,  sumamed  the  Salique. 

Henry  III.,  the  Black,  son  of  Conrad  II. 

llenrv  IV.,  son  of  the  preceding:  a  minor, 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Agnes : 
deposed  by  his  son  and  sueoesaor. 

Henry  Y.;  married  Maud  or  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 

Lothaire  II.,  sumamed  the  Saxon. 

rinterregnnm.] 

Conrad  III.,  duke  of  Franoonia. 

Frederick  Barbarossa;  one  of  the  most 
splendid  reigns  in  the  German  annals: 
drowned  by  his  horse  throwing  him 
into  the  river  Salphet,  or  the  Cydniis. 

Henry  YI.,  his  son,  snmamed  Asper,  or 
the  Sharp :  it  was  this  emperor  that 
detained  Richard  I.  of  England  a  pri- 
soner in  his  dominions. 

Philip,  brother  to  Hennr :  assassinated  at 
Bamberg  by  Otto,  of  Wittelsbech. 


1196. 

1208.  Otho  I Y.,  sumamed  the  Superb,  reoog- 


ni8ed  as  king  of  Germany,  and  crowned 
as  emperor  uie  next  year :  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed. 

1212.  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Sieilv,  the  son  of 
Henry  YI. :  deposed  bv  bis  subjects, 
who  elected  Henry,  lanagrave  of  Thu- 
ringia.  Frederick  died  in  1260,  naming 
his  son  Conrad  his  sucoessor^bnt  the 
pope  gave  the  imperial  title  to  William, 
earl  of  Holland. 

1260.  Conrad  lY.,  son  of  Frederick. 

1260.  William,  earl  of  Holland :  died  In  Dec 
1266.  The  electors  could  not  agree  in 
the  choice  of  a  successor. 

1256.  [Interregnum.] 


HOUSBB  OF  HAPBBUBO,  LUXZMmma,  AND 
BAVARIA. 


1273. 

1291. 
1292. 


1296. 

I.'VIR. 
1313. 
1314. 


l.'OO. 
1347. 


1378. 


Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsbuiig ;  the  first  of 
the  Austrian  fiunily. 

[Interregnum.] 

Adolphus,  count  of  Nassau,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Albert,  son  of  Rodolph :  deposed ; 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Spires. 

Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  Rodolpb's  son : 
killed  by  his  nephew  at  Rheinfels. 

Henry  Yll.  of  Luxemburg. 

rinterregnnm.] 

Louis  lY.  (III.)  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederick 
III.  of  Austria,  son  of  Albert,  rival  em- 
perors :  Frederick  died  in  1380. 

IjOuIs  reigns  alone. 

Charles  I Y.  of  Luxemburg.  In  this  reign 
was  given  at  Nuremberg,  in  1366,  the 
famous  Oolden  Bull,  whicn.  became  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. 

Wcnccsliis,  king  of  Bohemia,  son  of 
Charles :  twice  Imprisoned;  and  at 
length  forced  to  resign ;  but  continued 
to  reign  in  Bohemia. 


1400.  Frederick,  duke  of  Brunswick : 

sinated  immediately  after  his  election, 
and  seldom  placed  In  the  list  of 
emperors. 

1400.  Rupert,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine ; 
crowned  at  Cologne :  died  in  1410. 

1410.  Jossus,  maraness  of  Moravia ;  chosen  by 
a  party  of^the  electors :  died  the  next 
year. 

1410.  Sigismnnd,  king  of  Hongary.  elected  by 
another  party.  On  the  death  of  Jossus, 
he  is  recognised  by  all  parties ;  king  of 
Bohemia  in  1419. 

nOUBB  OF  AUSTRIA. 

1488.  Albert  II.,  sumamed  the  Great,  duke  of 

Austria,  and  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia :  died  Oct  37, 1489. 

1489.  [InterregnumO 

1440.  Frederick  lY.,  ramamed  the  Padfie: 
elected  emperor  Feb.  8;  but  not  crowned 
until  June,  in  1448. 

1488.  Maximilian  I.,  son  of  Frederick:  died 
in  1619.  Francis  I.  of  France  and 
Charles  I.  of  Spain  became  eom- 
petttors  for  the  empire. 

1619.  Charles  Y.  (I.  of  Spain),  son  of  Joan  of 
Castile  and  Philip  of  Austria,  elected : 
resigned  both  crowns,  and  retired  to  a 
monasterv,  where  be  died  soon  after. 

1566.  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  to  Charles,  king  of 
Hungary;  succeeded  l^  his  son. 

1664.  Maximiliaji  II.,  king  or  Hungaiy  and 
Bohemia;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1676.  Rodolph  II. 

1612.  MattMas,  brother  of  Rodolph.    ^ 

1619.  Ferdinand  II.,  his  cousin,  son  of  Uie  arch- 
duke Charles ;  king  or  Hunganr. 

1637.  Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  the  preceding  em- 
peror ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1668.  Leopold  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  III. 

1706.  Joeeph  I.,  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

1711.  Charles  YI.,  brother  to  Joseph;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter. 

1740.  Maria-Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  whose  right  to  the  empire 
was  sustained  by  England. 

1742.  Charles  YII.,  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose 
claim  was  supported  by  France :  rival 
emperor,  and  contested  sncoession. 
[This  competition  for  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many gave  rise  to  an  almost  general 
war.    Charles  died  in  Jan.  1746.] 

1745.  Franda  I.  of  Lorraine,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  consort  of  Maria-Theresa. 

1766.  Joseph  II.,  son  of  the  emperor  Francis 
and  of  MariarTheresa. 

1790.  Leopold  II.,  brother  to  Joseph;  soo- 
ceeded  by  his  son. 

1792.  Francis  II.  In  1804  this  prince  took  the 
style  of  emperor  of  Au$tria  only. 

BMPRRO&B  OF  AUSTRIA. 

1804.  Francis  I.  (late  Frands  II.  of  Germany), 
commenced  his  reign  as  emperor  of 
Austria  only,  Aug.  11,  1804:  died 
March  2, 1886. 

1885.  Ferdinand  his  son :  abdicated  in  &voar 
of  his  nephew,  Dec.  8, 184& 

184a  Frands- Joseph;  bom  Aug.  1&  1880; 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication 
of  his  nnde  (and  the  relinquishment 
of  his  right  to  the  succession  by  his 
father,  Frands -Charles -Joseph,  the 
presumptive  heir).  Doc.  8,  1848.  The 
rREBKNT  Emperor  of  Ansma. 


There  are  about  twenty  Qcitean  principalities  with  teiritorios  equal  to  English 
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countiefi.  The  free  towns  are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  (one  of  the 
greatest  trading  places  in  Europe),  and  Lubeck,  which  was  the  head  of  tiie  fiEimous 
Hanseatic  Leeguei  formed  in  that  city  in  1164.    See  Hanae  Towna. 

GHENT.  Anciently  the  capital  of  the  Nervii.  Prince  John,  third  son  of  Edward  IIL  of 
England,  was  bom  here,  and  hence  named  /o&n  of  ChiunL  Pacification  of  Qhent» 
Noy.  8, 1576.  Qhent  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  a.d.  1706,  and  seyeral 
times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending  armies  during  the  late  wars.  The  peace 
OF  Ghent,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  signed,  Dea  24, 1814. 

GHIZNEE,  BATTLE  or.  The  British,  under  Sir  J.  Keane,  attacked  the  citadel  of 
Ghiznee,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning :  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Asia,  and 
was  comnumded  by  a  son  of  the  ex-king  of  CabuL  At  three  o'clock  the  gates  were 
blown  in  by  the  artilleiy,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  the  infantry  forced  their 
way  into  the  place,  and  succeeded  at  five  o'clock  in  fixing  the  British  colours  on  its 
towers,  July  23, 183^.  Ghiamee  capitulates  to  the  Affghans,  March  1, 1842.  A%hans 
defeated  Sept  6  same  year,  and  general  Nott  re-enters  Ghiznee  next  day. 

GIANTS.  The  emperor  Maximus  was  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  height;  he  was  also  of  great 
bulk,  and  used  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  as  a  ring  for  his  £umb,  and  his  shoe  was 
longer  by  a  foot  than  tiiat  of  an  ordinary  man. — Zuinglitta.  "  The  tallest  man  that 
hath  been  seen  in  our  age  was  one  named  Gobara,  who,  in  the  days  of  Claudius  the 
late  emperor,  was  brought  out  of  Arabia.  He  was  nine  feet  nine  inches  high." — Pliny, 
John  Middleton,  of  Hale,  in  Lancashire,  bom  in  1578,  was  nine  feet  three  inches  high.* 
Patrick  Cotter,  the  celebrated  Irish  giant,  bom  in  1761,  was  eight  feet  seven  inches  in 
height;  his  hand,  from  the  commencement  of  the  palm  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
fin^,  measured  twelve  inches,  and  his  shoe  was  seventeen  inches  long;  he  died  in 
September,  1806,  in  his  46th  year.  Big  Sam,  the  porter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
Carlton-palooe,  was  near  eight  feet  high,  and  performed  as  a  giant  in  the  romance  of 
Cymon,  at  the  Opera-house,  while  the  Draiy-lane  company  had  the  use  of  that  theatre 
until  their  own  was  rebuilt  in  1809.  Giants'  bones  17, 18,  20,  and  80  feet  high  were 
once  reported  to  have  been  found;  but  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  they  were  oi^gonic 
remains  of  colossal  quadrupeds. 

GIBRALTAR.  A  British  fortress,  whose  immense  strength  excitee  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, and  renders  it  impregnable:  it  is  the  ancient  Calpe,  which,  with  Abyla  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Africa,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  height  of 
the  rock,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  14S7  English  feet:  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
under  Tarik  {Cfibel-Tairik,  Mountain  of  Tarik,  whence  its  present  name)  in  a.d.  712. 
In  the  year  1462  the  king  of  Castile  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors;  and  the  English, 
under  sir  Greorge  Rooke,  the  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  sir  John  Leake,  and  admiral 
Byng,  bravely  won  it»  July  24, 1704.  It  was  surrendered,  after  a  dreadful  cannonade, 
to  the  British,  by  the  governor,  the  marquis  de  Salines;  and  it  has  since  continued  a 
briUiant  appendage  to  the  British  crown. 


Gibraltar  attacked  by  the  British  on  tho 
2l8t  July,  and  taken  on  tbe  84th      A  J>.  17M 

Beaieged  by  the  Spanish  and  French; 
they  lose  10,000  men,  and  the  victorioos 
EngUah  but  400  .    Oct  11,  1704 

The  Spaniards  again  attack  Gibraltar, 
and  are  repulsed  with  great  loos       .    .  1790 

They  again  attack  it  with  a  force  of 
20,000  men,  and  lose  6000^  while  the 
loss  of  the  English  is  only  300  .  17S7 

Memorable  siege  of  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  whose  prodigious  armaments  t 
(the  greatest  ever  brought  against  a 
fortress)  were  wholly  overthrown.  The 
siege  continued  from  July  1779,  to  Feb.  1763 

Royal  battery  destroyed  by  Aire     .    Nov.  180O 


Engagement  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets  in  the  Bay ;  tlie  Hannibal 
of  74  guns  lost ....  July  6,  1801 
The  Bojfol  CarlM  and  fit.  HermeniqUdo 
Spanish  ships,  each  of  112  guns,  blew 
up,  with  their  crews,  at  nigh^time,  in 
the  Straits  here,  and  all  on  board 
perished  ....  July  12,  1601 
A  malignant  disease  caused  a  great  mor- 
tality here,  in 1804 

A  dreadfU  plague  raged        ....  18U5 
A  malignant  fever  raged   .  Aug.  1814 

Again,  when  a  proclamation  issued  for 
closing  the  courts  of  Justice  and  places 
of  public  worship  .  Sept.  6,  1628 


The  fatal  epidemic  ceased 


Jan.  12,  1829 


*  In  the  chapeliT  of  Hale,  in  Lancsshire,  was  bom,  in  the  year  1678^  John  Middleton,  oommonly  called 
the  "Child  of  Hale,'*  who  was  remarkable  for  his  largeness  of  stature  and  extraordinaiy  strength.  It  is 
traditionally  reported  that  one  of  the  Irelands  took  him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to  the  presence  of 
king  James  the  First,  dressed  up  In  a  very  fkntastic  style.  On  his  return  ftom  London,  a  portrait  was 
taken  of  him,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Brazen-nose  College,  at  Oxford :  and  Dr.  Plott  gives  the 
following  account  of  him : — "  John  Middleton,  commonly  called  the  Child  of  Hale,  whose  hand,  fh>m  tho' 
carpus  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  was  seventeen  inches;  his  palm  eight  inches  and  a  half;  and  his 
height  nine  feet  three  inches,  wanting  but  six  inches  of  the  size  of  Goliath." 

t  The  army  amounted  to  40,000  men.  The  duke  of  Crillon  commanded  12,000  of  the  best  troops  of 
France.    1000  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  fortress,  besides  which,  there  were 
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GILDINQ.  First  pnictiBed  at  Rome,  about  145  b.o.  The  capitol  was  the  first  building 
on  which  this  enrichment  was  bestowed. — Pliny.  Of  gold  leaf  for  gilding,  the  Romans 
made  but  760  leaves,  four  fingers  square,  out  of  a  whole  ounce. — Pliny.  It  conse- 
quently was  more  like  our  plating. — Trtuler.  A  single  grain  of  gold  may  now  be 
stretched  out  under  the  hammer  into  a  leaf  that  will  oover  a  house. — J)r.  Halley. 
Gilding  with  leaf  gold  on  hole  ammoniac  was  first  introduced  by  Hargaritone  in  1273. 
The  art  of  gilding  on  wood,  previously  known,  was  improved  in  1680. 

GIN.  The  act  for  laying  an  excise  upon  gin  passed  July  14, 1736.  It  had  been  found, 
in  the  preceding  year,  that  in  London  only,  7044  houses  sold  gin  by  retail ;  and  it  was 
BO  cheap,  that  the  poor  could  intoxicate  themselves,  and  be  disabled  from  labour,  for 
one  penny.  The  heavy  excise  of  five  shillings  per  gallon,  and  obliging  all  retailers  to 
take  out  a  license,  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  this  depopulating  evil. — Salmon* 
About  1700  of  these  houses  were  suppressed  in  London  in  1750. —  Clarke.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  in  London,  including  what  are  denominated  "  gin 
palaces,**  was  about  7000,  in  1845. 

GISORS,  BATTLE  of,  in  Fbance.  Between  the  armies  of  France  and  England,  in  which 
the  former  was  signally  defeated  by  Richard  I.,  who  commanded  in  person  the 
English  army,  and  whose  parole  for  the  day  was  "  Dieu  et  num  droit " — *'  God  and  my 
right;"  and  from  this  time  it  was  made  the  motto  to  the  Royal  arms  of  England, 
though  some  of  our  monarchs  have  had  another  device  for  themselves. — Murtimer. 
A.D.  1193. 

GLADIATORS.  They  were  originally  male&ctors  who  fought  for  their  lives,  or  captives 
who  fought  for  freedom.  They  exhibited  at  the  funereal  ceremonies  of  the  Romans, 
263  B.C.,  probably  following  the  Greek  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  deceased 
warriors  the  prisoners  token  in  battle.  Gladiator  fights  afterwards  exhibited  at 
festivals,  about  215  b.c.  When  Dacia  was  reduced  by  Tn^an,  1000  gladiators  fought 
at  Rome  in  celebration  of  his  triumph  for  123  days,  a.d.  103.  Their  combats  on 
public  theatres  were  suppressed  in  the  East  by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.d.  825. 
Finally  suppressed  by  Theodoric,  in  the  year  500. — Zenglet. 

GLANDELAGH,  BISHOPRIC  of,  ik  Ibelanb.  This  bishopric  has  been  united  to  the 
archprelacy  of  Dublin  since  the  year  a.d.  1214.  St.  Eeiven  seems  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  this  see ;  he  resigned  in  612.  Glandelagh  is  now  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Churches,  from  the  remains  of  so  many  buildings  contiguous 
to  the  cathedral 

GLASGOW.  Erected  into  a  burgh  in  a.d.  1180.  Its  charter  was  obtained  from 
James  II.  in  1451,  at  which  period  the  University  was  founded.  Its  earliest  com- 
merce was  in  salmon,  about  1420.  Made  a  royal  bui^h  by  James  VI.,  1611.  Town 
wasted  by  a  great  fire,  1652.  Charter  of  William  and  Mary,  1690.  P^t  vessel  sailed 
to  America  for  its  still  great  import,  tobacco,  1718.  Great  Shawfield  riot,  1725. 
Theatre  opened,  April,  1764.  Power-loom  introduced  here,  1773.  Theatre  burnt, 
1780.  Chamber  of  Commerce  formed,  1783.  Trades' Hall  built,  1791.  New  College 
buildings  erected,  1811.  Great  popular  commotion,  April,  1811,  and  trials  for  treason 
followed,  July,  same  year.  Theatre  again  burnt,  Jan.  1829.  The  Royal  Exchange,  a 
most  sumptuotis  edifice,  opened,  Sept.  3,  1829.  Great  fire,  loss  150,0002.,  Jan.  14, 
1832.  Wellington's  statue  erected,  Oct  8,  1844.  False  alarm  of  fire  at  the  theatre, 
and  seventy  persons,  in  consequence,  crushed  to  death,  Feb.  17, 1849. 

GLASGOW,  BISHOPRIC  of.  With  regard  to  the  founder  of  this  see,  few  historians  are 
agreed.  Kennet,  in  his  AntiquiiieSf  says  it  was  founded  by  St.  Kentigem,  alias 
Mungo,  in  560 ;  while  others  afi&rm,  that  Mungo  was  a  holy  man  who  had  a  cell  here, 
and  whose  sanctity  was  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the  church  was  dedicated  to 
him.  Dr.  Heylin,  speaking  of  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  in  Wales,  says  that  that  see  was 
founded  by  St  Kentigem,  a  Scot,  then  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  583.  This  prelacy 
became  archiepiscopal  in  1491,  and  ceased  at  the  Revolution.  Glasgow  is  now  a 
post-revolution  bishopric.  The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1121,  and  has  been 
beautified  and  improved  at  various  periods  sinca 

47  sail  of  the  line,  all  thrM-deckers :  10  great  floating  batteries,  esteemed  invincible,  carrying  212  guns ; 
innnnierable  frigates,  xebeques,  bomn-ketehes,  cntters,  and  gun  and  mortar  boats;  while  small  cnSt  for 
disembarking  tbe  forces  covered  the  bay.  For  weeks  together,  6000  shells  were  daily  thrown  into  the 
town ;  and  on  a  single  occasion,  8000  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  expended  bv  the  enemv.  Yet  in  one  night 
their  floating  batteries  were  destroyed  with  red-hot  balls,  and  their  whole  line  of  works  annihilated  t^  a 
sortie  from  tlie  garrison,  commanded  by  general  Elliot,  November  27, 1781.  The  enemy's  loss  in  munitions 
of  war,  on  this  night  alone,  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000,000<.  sterling.  But  their  grand  defeat,  by  a 
garrison  of  only  7000  British,  occurred  Sept.  13, 1782. 
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GLASGOW  LOTTERIES.  These  were  the  last  lotteries  drawn  in  Britain :  thej  were 
bj  lioenee  of  poriiament  to  the  oommiaBioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  The  third  and  final  Glasgow  lottery  was  drawn  in  London,  at  Coopers' 
Hall,  Aug.  28,  1834.  Statute  passed  ending  these  lotteries  after  that  drawing, 
4  Will  IV.,  cap.  87,  26  July,  1834. 

GLASS.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  taught  the  art  of  making  glass  by- 
Hermes.  The  disooYery  of  glass  took  place  in  Syria.— P2tiiy.  Glaae-housee  were 
erected  in  Tjrre,  where  glass  was  a  staple  manufacture  for  many  ages.  This  article 
ia  mentioned  among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  and  we  know,  from  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  that  windows  were  formed  of  glass  before  a.d.  79.  Italy  had  the 
first  glass  windows,  next  France,  whence  they  came  to  Elngland.  Used  for  windows 
in  private  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  XL,  1177,  but  imported. — Anderton,  The 
manufacture  was  established  in  England  at  Crutched-friaiB,  and  in  the  Savoy,  in 
1557. — Stcwe,  It  was  improved  in  1635,  and  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the 
reign  of  William  IIL    The  duties  on  glass  were  entirely  remitted,  1845. 

GLASS  PLATK  For  ooach-windows,  mirrors,  fta,  made  at  Lambeth  by  Venetian 
artists^  aj>.  1673. — Salmon.  This  branch  of  the  manufacture  was  improved  by  the 
French,  who  made  very  lai^  plates ;  and  further  improvements  in  it  were  made  in 
Lancashire  in  1773.  There  are  now  several  large  factories  of  plate-glass  in  England, 
and  most  of  the  principal  shops  of  London  have  plate^lass  windows,  some  windows 
being  single  panes  of  vast  size. 

GLASS,  PAINTING  oir.  This  was  a  v^  eariy  art  It  was  practised  at  Marseilles  in 
a  beautiful  style,  about  a.d.  1500.  It  is  said  we  had  the  art  in  England  towards  the 
12th  century.    It  reached  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  about  1530. 

GLASTONBURT.  The  first  Christian  church  in  Britain  was,  according  to  monkish 
history,  erected  here  about  a.d.  60 ;  and,  according  to  the  like  authority,  this  place 
was  the  residence  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  about  that  time.  A  church  was  built  here 
by  Ina,  about  708.  The  town  abbey  was  burnt  1184.  An  earthquake  did  great 
damage  in  1276.  Richard  Withing,  the  last  abbot,  who  had  100  monks  and  400 
domestics,  was  hanged  on  Torhill  in  his  pontificals,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Henry  VllL,  1539. 

GLENCOE,  MASSACRE  of.  This  was  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  unoffending  and 
unsuspecting  inhabitants,  the  Macdonalds,  merely  for  not  surrendering  in  time  to 
king  William  s  proclamation.  About  38  men  were  brutally  slain ;  and  women  and 
children,  their  wives  and  ofispring,  were  turned  out  naked  in  a  dark  and  freezing 
night,  and  perished  by  cold  and  hunger :  this  black  deed  was  perpetrated  by  the  earl 
of  Argyle's  regiment^  May  9, 1691. 

GLOBE.  The  globular  form  of  the  earth,  the  five  zones,  some  of  the  principal  circles  of 
the  sphere,  the  opacity  of  the  moon,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses,  were  taught^ 
and  an  eclipse  predicted,  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  about  640  b.c.  Pythagoras  demon- 
strated from  the  varying  altitudes  of  the  stars  by  change  of  place,  that  the  earth 
must  be  round ;  that  there  might  be  antipodes  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  globe ; 
that  Venus  was  the  morning  and  evening  star;  that  the  universe  consisted  of  twelve 
spheres — the  sphere  of  the  earth,  the  sphere  of  the  water,  the  sphere  of  the  air,  the 
sphere  of  fire,  the  spheres  of  Uie  moon,  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  sphere  of  the  stars,  about  506  b.c.  Aristarchus,  of  Samos,  main- 
tained that  the  earth  turned  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolved  about  the  sun ;  which 
doctrine  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  as  so  absurd,  that  the  philosopher  had 
neariy  lost  his  life  to  his  theoiy,  280  BwC.  The  first  voyage  round  the  globe  was 
performed  by  Picaro,  commanding  a  ship  of  Magellan's  squadron,  1520-5.  The  first 
English  navigator  who  performed  the  same  enterprise  was  sir  Francis  Drake^  1577. 
See  OircumnavigcUionf  and  Earth, 

GLOBES,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  most  remarkable  ones  are  those  of  Gottorp  and  of 
Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge.  The  first  is  a  concave  sphere,  eleven  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  a  table  and  seats  for  twelve  persons,  and  the  inaide  representing  the 
visible  surface  of  the  heavens,  the  stars  and  constellations  all  distinguished  according 
to  their  respective  magnitudes,  and  being  turned  by  means  of  curious  mechanism, 
their  true  position,  rising,  and  setting  is  shown.  The  outside  is  a  terrestrial  globe. 
This  machine  is  called  the  globe  of  Gottorp,  from  the  original  one  of  that  name, 
which,  at  the  expense  of  Frederick  UL,  duke  of  Holstein,  was  erected  at  Gottorp, 
under  the  direction  of  Adam  Olearius,  and  was  planted  after  a  design  found  among 
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the  papers  of  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe.  Frederick  lY.  of  Denmark  presented  it 
to  Peter  the  Qreat  in  1713 ;  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1757,  but  it  was 
afterwards  reconstructed. — Oaxe.  The  globe  at  PembroKe-hall  was  erected  by  Dr. 
Long ;  it  fiir  surpasses  the  other,  being  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  persons 
can  sit  conyeniently  within  it  while  it  is  in  motion. 

aiiOBE  THEATRE,  Bankbidb,  London.    See  Shakipewr^M  Tkeairt, 

GLORY.  The  glory  or  nimbus  drawn  by  painters  round  the  heads  of  saints,  angels, 
and  holy  men,  and  the  circle  of  rays  on  images,  were  adopted  from  the  Csesars  and 
their  flatterers,  by  whom  they  were  used  in  the  first  century.  The  dozology  of  the 
prayer  (Horta  PcUri  was  ordamed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  called  doxology 
because  it  began  with  96^a,  glory,  a.d.  382. 

GLOUCESTER  Once  a  Roman  colony,  built  by  Arviragus,  a.d.  47,  in  honour  of 
Claudius  Caesar,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  The  abbey,  which  was  founded 
in  700,  was  burnt  in  1102,  and  again  in  1122.  In  the  cathedral  are  the  tombs  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Edward  II.  This  city  was  incorporated  by 
Henry  IIL ;  it  was  fortified  by  a  strong  wall,  which  was  demolished,  after  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  by  order  of  Charles  II.,  as  a  punishment  for  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  city  to  Charles  L  The  Gloucester  and  Berkel^  Canal  was  com- 
pleted in  April  1827. 

GLOUCESTER,  SEE  of.  One  of  the  six  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  VIH.  in  1541,  and 
formerly  part  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  cathedral  church  which  belonged  to 
the  abbey  was  dissolved  by  that  king,  and  its  reyenues  were  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  see.  In  the  king's  books,  this  bishopric  is  valued  at  3152. 17«.  2d,  per 
annum.    It  was  united  to  that  of  Bristol  in  1836. 

GLOVES.  They  were  in  use  in  very  early  times.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  giving  of  a 
glove  was  a  ceremony  of  investiture  in  bestowing  lands  and  dignities;  and  two  bishops 
were  put  in  possession  of  their  sees  by  each  receiving  a  glove,  a.d.  1002.  In  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  deprivation  of  gloves  was  a  ceremony  of  degradation. 
The  Glovers'  company  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1556.  Embroidered  gloves 
were  introduced  into  England  in  1580,  and  are  presented  to  judges  at  maiden  assizes 
to  this  day. 

GNOSTICS.  Ancient  heretics,  who  were  famous  from  the  first  rise  of  Christianity.  The 
tenets  of  this  sect  were  revived  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the  Prisciliianists; 
but  the  name,  which  was  once  glorious,  at  length  became  in&mous.  The  Gnostics 
were  not  so  much  a  particular  sect  of  heretics,  as  a  complication  of  many  sects ;  and 
were  so  called  because  they  pretended  to  extraordinary  illuminations  and  knowledge, 
one  main  branch  of  which  consisted  in  their  pretended  genealogies  or  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  in  which  they  difibred  among  themselves  as  much  as  they  did  from  others. 

GOBELIN-TAPESTRY.  Tapestry  so  called  from  a  noted  house  at  Paris,  in  the  suburb 
of  St  Marcel,  formerly  possessed  by  &mous  wool-dyers,  whereof  the  chi^f,  called  Giles 
Gobelin,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  is  said  to  have  found  the  secret  of  dyeing 
scarlet,  whidi  was  from  him  called  the  scarlet  of  the  Gbbelins ;  the  house  and  river 
th&t  runs  by  it  also  took  the  same  name.  This  house  was  purchased  by  Louis  XIY. 
for  a  manufactory  of  all  manner  of  curious  works  for  adorning  the  royal  palaces,  under 
the  direction  of  Mons.  Colbert,  especially  tapestry,  designs  for  which  were  drawn  by 
the  celebrated  Le  Brun,  by  appointment  of  the  king,  a.d.  1666. — DuFremcy, 

"GOD  BLESS  YOU!"  We  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  pope  Pelagius  TL  a  plague 
raged  at  Rome,  of  so  &tal  a  nature,  that  persons  seized  with  it  died  sneezing  and 
gaping ;  whence  came  the  custom  of  saying  ''  (hd^  bU»t  y<m  I "  when  a  person  sneezes, 
and  of  Catholics  makdng  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  mouth  when  any  one  gapes, 
A.D.  582. — Nowo.  Diet. 

GODERICH,  VISCOUNT,  his  ADMINISTRATION.  Viscount  Goderich  (afterwards  earl 
of  Ripon)  became  first  minister  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  Aug.  8, 1 827.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  principal  members  of  his  ministry :  Duke  of  Portland,  president  of  the 
council ;  lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor ;  earl  of  Carlisle,  lord  privy  seal;  viscount 
Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  foreign,  colonial,  and  home 
secretaries ;  lord  Palmerston,  secretary-at-war ;  Mr.  Wynn,  president  of  the  India 
board;  Mr  Charles  Grant  (afterwards  lord  Glenelg),  board  of  trade ;  Mr.  Herries,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  Mr.  Tiemey,  master  of  the  Mint,  &a,  Aug.  1827.  Terminated 
Jan.  1828. 
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GODFATHERS  and  GODMOTHERS.  The  Jews  had  godfathers  m  the  circumcision  of 
their  sons.  In  the  Christian  church  sponsion  in  b^tism  arose  in  the  desire  of 
assuring  that  the  child  should  be  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  Mras  first  ordained  to 
be  used,  according  to  some,  by  pope  Alexander ;  according  to  others,  by  Sixtus,  and 
others  refer  it  to  Telesphorus,  about  a.d.  130.  In  Catholic  coimtries  tiiey  have  god- 
fiithers  and  godmothers  in  the  baptism  of  their  bells. 

GODOLPHIN  ADMINISTRATION.  The  earl  of  Godolphin  became  prime  mmister  to 
queen  Anne,  May  8,  1702.  He  received  the  treasurer's  staff  two  days  afterwards. 
His  administration  was  as  follows:  Sidney,  lord  (afterwards  earl)  Godolphin,  treasury; 
Thomas,  eari  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  lord  president ;  John  Sheffield,  marauess 
of  Normanby,  afterwards  duke  of  Normanby  and  Buckingham,  privy  seal;  hon.  Henry 
Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  sir  Charles  Hedges  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
(the  latter  succeeded  by  the  Rt  hon.  Robert  Harley,  created  earl  of  Oxford,  in  1704), 
secretaries  of  state,  ftc  His  lordship  contiiraed  lord  high  treasurer  until  Aug.  8, 
1710,  when  he  resigned  the  treasurers  staff. 

GODWINS  OATH.  ''Take  care  you  tare  not  swearing  Godwin's  oath."  This  caution 
to  a  person  taking  a  voluntary  and  intemperate  oath,  or  making  violent  protestations, 
had  its  rise  in  the  following  circumstance :  Godwin,  brother  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  prince  Alfred,  his  brother,  and  pardoned,  but  died  at  the. 
king's  table  while  protesting,  with  oaths,  his  innocence  of  the  murder ;  supposed  by 
the  historians  of  thoso  times  to  have  been  choked  with  a  piece  of  bread,  as  a  judg- 
ment fix>m  heaven,  having  prayed  it  might  stick  in  his  throat  if  he  were  guilty  of  the 
murder ;  and  he  certainly  was,  A.D.  1053. — GtUh.  Hist,  Eng, 

GODWIN  SANDS.  These  are  sand-banks  off  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  and  occupy  a  space 
that  was  forme^  a  large  tract  of  ground  belonging  to  GkKlwin,  earl  of  Kent,  the 
father  of  kinff  mrold.  This  ground  was  afierwuds  given  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustin,  at  Oanterbuiy ;  but  the  abbot  neglecting  to  keep  in  repair  the  wall  that 
defended  it  fh>m  the  sea,  the  whole  tract  was  drowned  in  the  year  1100,  leaving  these 
sands,  upon  which  many  diips  have  been  wrecked. — Salnum, 

GOLD.  The  purest  and  most  ductile  of  all  the  metals,  for  which  reason  it  has,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  been  considered  bv  almost  all  nations  as  the  most  valuable.  It  is  too 
soft  to  be  used  pure,  and  to  harden  it,  it  is  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver :  in  its  pure 
state  it  is  twenty-four  carats ;  that  used  in  our  coin  is  twenty-two  carats,  and  two 
parts  of  copper.  Li  the  early  ages  no  metals  were  used  but  those  found  pure,  as  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  The  smelting  of  ores  was  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and 
ascribed  both  to  observations  on  volcanoes  and  to  the  burning  of  forests. 

GOLD  COIN.  The  first  certain  record  we  have  of  gold  being  coined  in  England,  is 
A.D.  1257.  The  first  regnlar  gold  pieces  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
1344.  The  English  florin  was  struck  in  1354  ;  in  which  year,  also,  the  method  of 
assaying  gold  was  established.  The  standard  was  altered  in  1527.  All  the  gold 
money  was  called  in,  and  recoined,  and  the  first  window-tax  imposed  to  defray  the 
expense  and  deficiency  in  the  reooinage,  7  Will.  III.,  1695.  Guineas  were  first  coined 
in  1678 ;  they  were  reduced  in  currency  from  twenty-two  shillings  to  twenfy-one,  in 
1717.  Broad-pieces  were  called  in,  and  recoined  into  guineas,  in  1732.  The  gold 
coin  which  was  brought  into  the  Mint  by  proclamation  in  1773-6,  amounted  to  about 
15,563,593Z.;  the  expense  of  collecting,  melting,  and  recoining  it,  was  754,0192.  Act 
for  weighing  gold  coin,  passed  June  13, 1774.  See  articles  Coin  and  Omnetu,  "The 
quantity  of  gold  that  passed  through  the  Mint,  since  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne,  in  1558,  to  the  beginning  of  1840,  is  3,353,561  pounds  weight  troy. 
Of  this,  nearly  one-half  was  coined  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL — ^namely,  1,598,078 
pounds  weight  troy.  The  value  of  the  gold  coined  in  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  was 
74,501,5862.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  coin  issued  from  the  Mint  since  1558,  is 
J  54,702,3852." — Punfestor  Faraday.  The  weight  of  gold  coined  in  Victoria's  reign, 
from  June  1837  to  Jan.  1848,  was  746,452  lbs. ;  the  value  of  this  amount  coined,  was 
29,886,4572.—C);Ecta2  Bttwnu. 

GOLD  FISH,  long  called  Chinbsb  Gudgbons,  from  the  country  whence  they  were 
imported.  First  brought  to  England  in  1691 ;  but  not  generally  seen  here  until  1723. 

GOLD  MINES.  Gold  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  is  most  abundant  in 
Africa,  Japan,  and  South  America,  in  which  last  gold  was  discovered  by  the 
Spamards  in  1492,  frt>m  which  time  to  1731,  they  imported  into  Europe  6000  millions 
ox  pieces  of  eighty  in  register  gold  and  silver,  exclusively  of  what  were  unregistered. 
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In  1780,  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  ninety  marks,  equal  to  sixty  pounds  troy  (the  mark 
being  eight  ounces),  was  found  near  La  Paz,  a  town  of  Peru.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
Malacca  in  1781 ;  in  Kew  Andalusia  in  1785 ;  in  Ceylon  in  1800 ;  and  it  has  been 
found  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.  The  Ural  or  Oural 
mountains  of  Russia  hare  recently  produced  gold  in  large  quantity ;  and  since  1847 
gold  has  been  drawn  in  vast  quantities  annually  from  California,  wlUch  §ee, 

GOLD  WIRE,  LEAF,  &a  Gold  wire  was  first  made  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1350.  An 
ounce  of  gold  is  sufficient  to  gild  a  silver  wire  above  1300  miles  in  length ;  and  such 
is  its  tenacity  that  a  wire  the  one-eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  thick  will  bear  the  weight 
of  500  lbs.  without  breaking. — Powreroy.  A  single  grain  of  gold  may  be  extended 
into  a  leaf  of  fifty-six  square  inches,  and  gold  leaf  can  be  reduced  to  the  S00,000th 
part  of  an  inch,  and  gilding  to  the  ten-millionth  part — Kettifa  CamMsL 

GOLDEN  BULL.  A  decree  or  letter  of  the  popes,  or  emperor,  of  which  the  bull  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  seal,  and  has  been  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  wax. 
Among  the  incidents  which  mark  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  tiie  West,  is 
his  institution  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Bull  made  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1356, 
and  which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. — Roberuon. 

GOLDEN  CHAIN.  This  is  a  favourite  plant  now  in  England.  It  is,  perhaps^  more 
generally  known  as  the  LABUBiniH,  Cytitut  IxiJbwmuni.  It  was  brought  to  these 
coimtries  from  Austria  and  Hungary,  before  ▲.D.  1576.  The  Gold  Plant,  or  Aueuba 
Japoniookf  was  brought  to  England  from  Japan  and  China  about  1788. 

GOLDEN  FLEECK  Jason,  the  Argonaut*  sailed  with  his  companions  from  lolchos  to 
Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Phryxus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures, 
which  the  perfidious  ^@tes,  king  of  Colchis,  had  seized,  after  murdering  their  owner. 
The  ship  in  which  Phryxus  had  sailed  to  Colchis,  was  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a 
ram  on  the  poop ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  pretend  that  the  journey  of 
Jason  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece,  1263  B.C.  Some  suppose  that  the 
poetic  accoimt  represented  a  true  history  under  allegorical  figure& 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  ORDER  of  the.  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  a.d.  1429, 
instituted  a  military  order  by  this  name ;  the  king  of  Spain  being  grand  master  of 
the  order,  as  duke  of  Burgundy :  the  number  of  kn^hts  ^as  thirty-one.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  immense  profit  the  duke  made  by  wool.  The 
first  solemnities  were  performed  at  Burgos,  at  this  duke's  marriage  with  Isabel  of 
Portugal.  The  knights  wore  a  scarlet  cloak  lined  with  ermine,  with  a  collar  opened,, 
and  the  duke's  cipher,  in  the  form  of  a  B.,  to  signify  Bui^gundy,  together  with  flints 
striking  fire,  with  the  motto  "Awteferit,  quamjlamma  micat.  At  the  end  of  the 
collar  hung  a  golden  fleece,  with  this  device,  **Prttium  non  vile  laborum."  The  order 
afterwards  became  common  to  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  being 
descended  from  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daiighter  of  Charles  the  Hardy,  last  duke  of  that 
coimtry. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER  The  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or  number  which  shows  the  years 
of  the  moon's  cycle ;  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Meton,  of  Athens,  about  432  B.C. — 
Pliny.  To  find  the  golden  number  or  year  of  the  Lunar  cycle,  add  one  to  the  date 
and  divide  by  nineteen,  then  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  since  Christ,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number. 

GOLDSMITHS'  COMPANY  of  LONDON.  Incorponted  16  Rich.  U.,  1392.  The  mark 
or  date  of  the  Goldsmiths'  company  wherewiui  to  stamp  standard  silver  and  gold 
wares  is  made  by  letters  from  A  to  U,  and  commenced  in  1796 ;  so  that  the  year 
1850  is  M;  the  year  1851  is  N;  the  year  1852  is  0;  the  year  1853  is  P,  ^tc  The  old 
hall  was  taken  down  in  1829,  and  the  present  magnificent  edifice  was  opened  in  1835. 
See  Aatay. 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  From  the  earliest  records  of  Christianity,  this  day  has  been  held  as 
a  solemn  fiist,  in  remembrance  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  on  Friday,  April  8, 
A.D.  33.  Its  appellation  of  good  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Chureh  of  England  i 
our  Saxon  forefathers  denominated  it  Long  Priaay,  on  account  of  the  great  length 
of  the  offices  observed,  and  fiistings  enjoined  on  this  day. 

GOOJERAT,  BATTLE  of,  in  India.  Lord,  now  viscount  Gough,  with  25,000  men 
and  100  guns,  attacked  the  enemy,  numbering  60,000  men  with  59  guns.  The  Sikh 
chief  was  strongly  posted  between  two  riverKsourses,  which  protected  his  flanks,  and 
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yet  allowed  him  good  manoeuYriug  space  to  retire  either  on  the  east  or  west  side  of 
the  town  of  Gtoojeratj  which  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to  his  rear.  The  fight 
began  at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  result  of  great  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  British 
army  was,  that  by  four  o'clock  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  every  post,  and  was  in 
general  retreat,  which  the  field  artillery  and  cavalry  converted  into  a  totcJ  rout  and 
flight.  They  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  for  about  15  miles,  and  next  morning 
an  adequate  force  took  up  the  direct  pursuit.  Some  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  the 
whole  of  their  ammunition  and  camp  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Shere  Singh  escaped  with  only  8,000  men,  Goojerat  was  taken,  and  also  Jailum  and 
Rhotas.    The  loss  on  the  British  side  was  100  killed  and  900  wounded.    Feb.  21, 1849. 

GOOSE  AT  MICHAELMAS.  This  custom  has  been  thus  accounted  for,  and  though  the 
fact  has  been  contradicted  by  some,  it  is  yet  pertinaciously  maintained  by  others. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  way  to  Tilbury  Fort  on  the  29th  September,  1588,  dined  at 
the  ancient  seat  of  sir  Neville  Umfrey ville,  near  that  place ;  and  among  the  good  and 
substantial  dishes  which  the  knight  had  provided  for  her  entertainment,  were  two 
fine  geese.  The  queen  ate  heartily,  and  inking  for  a  bumper  of  Burgundy,  drank 
"Destruction  to  the  Spanish  Arznada!"  At  the  moment  that  she  returned  the 
tankard  to  the  knight,  news  arrived  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
storm.  She  immediately  took  another  bumper,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
event,  that  eveiy  year  after  on  that  day  she  had  a  goose  served  up.  The  court  made 
it  a  custom,  and  the  people  the  fashion,  ever  since. 

GORDIAN  KNOT.  The  knot  made  of  the  thongs  that  served  as  harness  to  the  waggon 
of  Gordius,  a  husbandman,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Phrygia.  Whosoever  loosed 
this  knot,  the  ends  of  which  were  not  discoverable,  the  oracle  declared  should  be 
emperor  of  Persia.  Alexander  the  Great  cut  away  the  knot  with  liis  sword  until  he 
found  the  ends  of  it,  and  thus,  in  a  military  sense  at  least,  this  ''  conqueror  of  the 
world  "  interpreted  the  oracle,  330  B.o. 

GORDON'S  "  NO  POPERY  "  MOB :  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  lord  George  Gordon.  It 
consisted  of  40,000  persons,  who  assembled  in  St  Gborge's  Fields,  under  the  name  of 
the  Protestant  Association,  to  carry  up  a  petition  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  which  granted  certain  indulgences  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  mob  once  raised, 
could  not  be  dispersed,  but  proceeded  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  pillaging,  btiming, 
and  pulling  down  the  chapels  and  private  houses  of  the  Catholics  first,  but  afterwards 
of  several  other  persons ;  breaking  open  prisons,  setting  the  prisoners  free,  even 
attempting  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  a  word  totally  overcoming  the  civil  power 
for  nearly  six  days.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  armed  associations  of  the  citizens,  the 
horse  and  foot  guards,  and  the  mUitia  of  several  counties,  then  embodied  and  marched 
to  London,  the  riot  was  quelled.  It  commenced  June  2 ;  on  the  8rd,  the  Catholic 
•  chapels  and  numerous  private  mansions  were  destroyed,  the  bank  attempted,  and 
gaols  opened ;  among  these  were  the  King's  Bench,  Newgate,  Fleet,  and  Bridewell 
prisons ;  on  the  5th,  thirty-six  fires  were  seen  blazing  at  one  time.  In  the  end,  210  of 
the  rioters  were  killed,  and  248  wounded,  of  whom  75  died  afterwards  in  the  hospitals. 
Many  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Lord  George  was  tried  the  year  after  for 
high  treason,  but  acquitted,  June  2  to  7,  1780. — Animal  Register, 

(K)RE£.  Near  Cape  Verd,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Planted  by  the  Dutch  in  A.D.  1617.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Ehiglish  admiral  Holmes  in  1663 ;  and  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  Goree  was  again  taken  by  the  British  in  1758,  1779, 
1800,  and  1804.  Governor  Wall,  formerly  governor  of  this  island,  was  hanged  in 
London,  Jan.  28, 1802,  for  the  murder  of  Serjeant  Armstrong,  committed  by  him  while 
in  command  at  Goree,  in  1782. 

GOREY,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  king^s  troops  and  the  Irish  rebels,  in  which  the 
former,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  The 
king's  forces,  losing  several  pieces  of  artillery,  retreated  to  Gorey,  and  afterwards  to 
Arldow,  abandoning  both  towns,  the  insurgents  being  nearly  20,000  strong,  while  the 
troops  opposed  to  Uiem  were,  comparatively,  of  small  amount^  fought  June  4, 1798. 

GORGET.  The  ancient  breast-plate,  or  gorget,  was  very  lai^ge,  and  extended  to  the  body 
and  limbs  of  the  warrior  or  knight  as  armour ;  but  its  size  and  weight  varied  at 
different  periods.  The  present  modem  diminutive  breast-plate  was  in  use  at  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  1660,  or  shortly  after.    See  AriMiwr, 

GOSPELS,  The.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  a.d.  44  ;  St  Matthew  in  the  same  year ;  St 
Luke  in  55 ;  and  St  John  in  96*7.    The  gospel  of  Matthew  was  found  buried  in  the 
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tomb  of  St  Barbus,  and  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  in  485. — Butler.  John  wrote 
his  gospel  at  Ephesus  two  years  after  he  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  burning  oil, 
from  which  he  was  taken  out  unhurt,  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos. — Idem,  The 
gospel  is  the  glad  tidings  of  the  actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  the  evan- 
gelical history  of  Christ — Haminond.  Dr.  Robert  Bray  was  the  author  of  the  first 
plan  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Countries,  incorporated  in  1701. 

GOSPELLERS.  The  name  of  Gospellers  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  who 
first  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  Church  from  the  errors  of  popery.  It  was 
affixed  to  them  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  derision,  on  account  of  their  professing  to 
follow  and  preach  only  the  gospel,  a.d.  1377. — Bishop  Burnet,  Wickliffe  opposed  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church,  and  is  ctJled  the  father  of  the  Reformation. — Watkin, 

GOTHS.  A  warlike  nation  that  inhabited  the  space  between  the  Cojspian,  Pontus, 
Euxine,  and  Baltic  seas.  They  attacked  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  251.  They  were 
defeated  by  Claudius,  and  320,000  slain,  a.d.  269.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
•  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  became  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  where  they  retained  their  dominion  till  a.d.  553,  when  they  were 
Inallv  conquered  by  Narses,  Justinian's  general.  The  Visigoths  settled  in  Spain,  and 
founded  a  kingdom,  which  continued  until  the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens. 

GRACE  AT  MEAT.  The  table  was  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  altar  of 
fHendship,  and  held  sacred  upon  that  account  They  would  not  partake  of  any  meat 
until  they  had  first  offered  part  of  it,  as  the  first  fruits,  to  their  gods ;  and  hence 
came  the  short  prayer  said  before  and  after  meat  in  all  Christian  countries  from  the 
earliest  times. — Lenglet 

GRACE,  THE  TITLE  of.  It  was  first  assumed  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  on  his  acces- 
sion, in  1399.  The  title  of  Excellent  Grace  was  assumed  by  Henry  VI.  about  1425. 
Until  the  time  of  James  I.,  1603,  the  king  was  addressed  by  that  title,  and  afterwards 
by  the  title  of  Majesty  only.  *'  Your  Grace  "  is  the  manner  of  addressing  an  arch- 
bishop and  a  duke  in  this  realm,  and  means  the  same  as  "  Your  Goodness,"  "  Your 
Clemency,"  &c. — Bacon. 

GRAFTON'S,  DUKE  op,  ADMINISTRATION.  Augustus  Henry,  duke  of  Grafton, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Frederick,  lord  North,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl 
Gk>wer,  lord  president;  earl  of  Chatham,  lord  privy  seal;  earl  of  Shelbume  and 
viscount  Weymouth,  secretaries  of  state;  sir  Edward  Hawke,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  marquess  of  Grauby,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  lords  Sandwich  and 
Le  Despencer,  joint  postmasters-general ;  lord  Hertford,  duke  of  Ancaster,  Thomas 
Townshend,  &c.  Lord  Camden,  lord  chancellor.  Dec.  1767.  Terminated  by  lord 
North  becoming  prime  minister.    See  Lord  North's  A  dministration. 

GRAHAM'S  DIKE,  m  Scotland.  A  wall  built  in  a.i>.  209,  by  Severus  Septimus,  the 
Roman  emperor,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  reached  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  to  the  Clyde.  The  eminent  historian,  Buchanan,  relates  that  there  were  con- 
siderable remains  of  this  wall  in  his  time ;  and  some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen, 
even  to  this  day. — Mortimer. 

GRAMMARIANS,  or  CRITICS.  Anciently,  the  most  eminent  men  in  literature 
were  denominated  grammarians.  A  society  of  grammarians  was  formed  at  Rome  so 
early  as  276  B.c. — Blair.  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  Varro,  Cicero,  Messalo,  Julius 
Csosar,  Nicias,  ^lius  Donatus,  Remmius  Palemon,  Tyrannion  of  Pontus,  Athenseus, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  were  of  this  class.  Cobbett  declared  Mr.  Canning  to 
be  the  only  purely  grammatical  orator  of  his  time ;  and  Dr.  Parr,  speaking  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Pitt's,  said,  "  We  threw  our  whole  grammatical  mind  upon  it,  and  could  not 
discover  one  error." 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS,  BATTLE  of.  This  is  a  celebrated  engagement  between  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  the  former  under  Gkilgacus,  and  the  latter  under  Agricola,  fou^t 
A.D.  79.  These  hills  take  their  name  from  a  single  hill,  the  Mons  Grampius,  of 
Tacitus,  where  Galgacus  waited  the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle  was 
fought  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  BRIBERY  at.  Memorable  case  of  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices 
in  this  borough,  when  several  persons  were  convicted,  and  among  them  was  sir 
Manasseh  Lopez,  who  was  sentenced  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  to  a  fine  of  10,0002,. 
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and  to  two  years'  imprisonment    The  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  house  of 
commons,  Nov.  15,  1819. — Ann,  Meg. 

QRAKARIES.  The  Romans  formed  granaries  in  seasons  of  plenty,  to  secure  food  for 
the  poorer  citizens ;  and  all  who  wanted  it  were  provided  with  com  £rom  these 
reservoirs,  in  necessitous  times,  at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  granaries  in  Rome. — Univ.  Hist.  Twelve  new  granaries 
were  built  at  Bridewell  to  hold  6000  quarters  of  com,  and  two  storehouses  for  sea- 
coal  to  hold  4000  loads,  thereby  to  prevent  the  sudden  deaiTiess  of  these  articles  by 
the  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  7  James  I.,  1610. — Sicwe. 

GRAND  ALLIANCE  signed  at  Vienna  between  England,  the  Emperor,  and  the  States 
General ;  to  which  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  afterwards  acceded.  May  12,  1689. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  CANAL.  This  canal  joins  several  others  in  the  centre  of  the 
countiy,  which  thence  form  a  communication  between  the  river  Thames,  Severn, 
Mersey  and  Trent,  and,  consequently,  an  inland  navigation  to  the  four  principal  sear 
ports,  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  This  canal  commences  at  Braimston,  on 
the  west  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  and  enters  the  Thames  near  London,  1790. 

GRAND  PENSIONARY.  A  title  held  by  chief  state  functionaries  in  Holland,  m 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  constitution  given  by  France  to  the  Batavian  Republic, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  that  state  into  a  kingdom,  the  title  of  Grand  Pensionary 
was  revived  and  given  to  the  head  of  the  government,  April  1805.  The  republic 
became  a  kingdom  under  Louis,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  the  next  year.  The  office 
of  Grand  Pensionary  was  subsequently  restored.    See  Holland. 

ORANICUS,  BATTLE  op,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  signally  defeated  the  Persians. 
The  Macedonian  troops  crossed  the  Granicus  in  the  face  of  the  Persian  army,  although 
the  former  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot,  and  5000  horse,  while  the  Persian  army 
amounted  to  600,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse. — Justin.  Yet  the  victors  lost  in  this  great 
battle  but  fifty-five  foot  soldiers,  and  sixty  horse.  Sardis  capitulated,  Miletus  and 
Halicamassus  were  taken  by  storm,  and  numerous  other  great  towns  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  334  B.a — Bosauet. 

GRAPES.  The  fruit  of  the  vine.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  grapes  were 
brought  to  England  in  laige  quantities  from  Flanden,  where  they  were  first  cultivated, 
about  1276.  The  vine  was  introduced  into  England  in  1552  ;  and  was  fii-st  planted 
at  Bloxhall,  in  Sufiblk,  in  that  year,  and  in  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  soon  after.  In  the  gardens  of  Hampton-court  palace  is  a  celebrated  vine, 
allowed  to  surpass  any  in  Europe ;  it  is  72  feet  by  20^  and  has  in  one  season  produced 
2272  bunches  of  grapes,  weighing  18  cwt;  the  stem  is  13  inches  in  girth;  it  was 
planted  in  1769. — Letgh. 

GRATES.  The  hearths  of  the  early  Britons  were  fixed  in  the  centre  of  their  halls.  The 
fire-place  originally  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  stone  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  receive  the  a^es.  There  were  arched  hearths  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  and  chafing-dishes  were  most  in  use  until  the  general  introduction  of 
chimneys,  about  ▲.D.  1200.    See  Chimneys. 

GRAVITATION.  This,  as  a  supposed  innate  power,  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
also  by  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  the  moon  attracting  the  waters,  about  a.d.  38.  Kepler 
enlai^ged  upon  it,  about  a.d.  1615 ;  and  Hook  published  Gravitation  as  a  system.  The 
principles  of  gravity  were  demonstrated  by  Galileo,  at  Florence,  about  1633;  and  they 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  Newton,  about  1687. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  ob  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  England,  Walei^  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
See  England,  &c. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Steah  Ship.  This  magnificent  and  stupendous  iron  steam  vessel, 
commanded  by  captain  Hosken,  formerly  a  naval  officer,  sailed  from  the  Mersey  river, 
Liverpool,  bound  for  New  York,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  Sept.  22, 1846, 
She  carried  a  large  cargo  of  goods  and  185  passengers,  the  greatest  number  that  had 
ever  sailed  to  America  by  steanL  At  half-past  eight  the  same  evening,  having  had 
the  wind  quite  in  her  &vour  all  day,  and  having  made  most  rapid  progress,  the 
passengera  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  concussion,  as  if  the  vessel  had  struck  upon  a 
rock,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  she  was  aground  in  Dundrum  bay,  in  Ireland. 
The  passengers  were  all  landed  at  that  place  in  safety,  but  all  attempts  to  get  the 
Great  Britain  off  at  the  time  yrere  ineffectuaL  She  lay  stranded  in  Dundrum  bay 
(many  efforts  having  been  made,  meanwhile,  to  float  her)  until  Aug.  27>  1847,  wheo 
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Messrs.  I.  Brunei,  jun.,  and  Bremner,  the  engineers,  succeeded  in  getting  her  off,  and 
she  arrived  in  Liverpool  immediately  after,  having  sustained  little  damage  from  the 
shock,  or  from  the  waves  rolling  over  her  for  nearly  a  year. 

GREAT  SEAL  of  ENGLAND.  The  first  seal  used  was  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  was 
called  the  broad  seal,  and  affixed  to  grants  of  the  crown,  a.d.  1048. — Bakei'9  Chron, 
The  most  ancient  seal  with  arms  on  it  is  that  of  Richard  L  The  great  seal  of  England 
was  stolen  from  the  house  of  lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  in  Great  Ormond-street,  into 
which  some  thieves  broke,  and  carried  it,  with  other  property,  away,  Karch  24, 1784, 
a  day  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament :  it  was  never  recovered.  A  new  seal  was 
brought  into  use  on  the  union  with  Ireland,  Jan.  1, 1801.  A  new  seal  for  Ireland 
was  brought  into  use,  and  the  old  one  defaced,  Jan.  21, 1832. 

GRiECIA,  MAGNA.  That  part  of  Italy  in  which  the  Greeks  planted  colonies ;  but  the 
boundaries  of  Magna  Grecia  are  very  uncertain.  Some  say  that  it  extended  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy ;  and  others  suppose  that  Magna  Graecia  comprehended  only 
Campania  and  Lucania.  To  these  was  added  Sicily,  which  country  was  likewise 
peopled  by  Greek  colonists. — Lempriere.    Mitford. 

GREECK  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  justly-celebrated  country  of  the  ancient  world, 
were  the  progeny  of  Javan,  fourth  son  of  Japheth.  Greece  was  so  called  from  a  very 
ancient  king  named  Grsecus ;  and  another  king,  named  Hellen,  gave  his  subjects  the 
appellation  of  Hellenists.  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants,  indifferently.  Myrmidons, 
Hellenists,  and  Achaians.  Greece  anciently  consisted  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece  outside  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  and  the  islands.  The  limits  of 
modem  Greece  are  much  more  confined.  Greece  became  subject  to  the  Turkish 
empire  in  the  15th  century,  and  has  but  recently  again  become  a  separate  state.  The 
treaty  of  London,  on  behalf  of  Greece,  between  England,  France,  and  Russia,  was 
signed  in  Oct  1827 ;  count  Capo  d'Istria  *  was  declared  president  in  Jan.  1828 ;  and 
the  Porte  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Greece  in  April  1830.  It  was  afterwards 
erected  into  a  kingdom,  of  which  Otho  I.  of  Bavaria  was  made  king. 
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(Etuebuu) 1710 

Chronology  of  the  Arundellan  marbles 

commences  (Eusebius)  ....  1682 
Cecrops  comes  into  Attica  {idem)  .  «  ,  1A66 
The  Areopagus  Instituted  ....  1606 
Deluge  of  Deucalion  {Eueebitu)    .       .    .  1503 

Reign  of  Hellen  {idem) 1459 

Panatbencean  games  instituted  .    .  1485 

Cadmus,    with   the    Fhcenlcian    letters, 

settles  in  Boeotia 1498 

Lelex,  first  king  of  Laoonia,  afterwards 

called  Sparta 
Arrival  of  Danaus,  with  the  first  ship  ever 

seen  in  Greece 

He  introduces  the  use  of  pumps    .       .    . 
He  gets  possession  of  Argos.    His  fifty 

danghters  (see  Flambeaux) 
First  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Elis, 

hy  ik»  Idcei  Daetyli  {Bu9tMu»)    .       .    . 
Iron  discovered  by  the  Idm  Daetgli  . 
Corinth  rebuilt,  and  so  named  .    . 

Ceres  arrives  in  Greece,  and  teaches  the 

art  of  making  bread       .... 
The  Isthmian  games  Instituted    .       .    . 


1480 

1486 
1485 

1476 

1453 
1406 
1884 

1883 
1826 


B.C. 


fe- 


1818 
1263 
1263 
1225 


Myoenas  created  out  of  Argos    . 
Argonautic  expedition  {which  see) 
The  Pythian  games  by  Adrastus 
War  of  the  seven  Greek  captains . 
The  Amazonian  war ;   these  martial 

males  penetrate  into  Greece  . 
Rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus    .        .        .    . 
Rape  of  Helen  by  Paris     .... 
Commencement  of  tiie  Trojan  war        .    . 
Troy  taken  and  destroved  on  thct  night  of 

the  7th  of  the  month  Thargelion  (27ti& 

May,  or  11th  June)         .... 
iEneas  sets  sail,  winters  in  Thrace,  and 

arrives  in  Italy 1181 

Migration  of  the  JSoUan  colonies,  who 

build  Smyrna,  &c 1124 

Settlement  of  the  lonians  flnom  Greece  in 

Asia  Minor 1044 

The  first  laws  of  navigation  originate  with 

the  Rhodians 916 

Homer  flourishes  about  this  time  (^r«i»- 

delian  Marbles) 907 


1218 
1213 
1198 
1198 


1184 


Olympic  games  revived  at  Ells 

The  first  Messenian  war        .... 

The  second  Messenian  war 

The  capture  of  Ira 

The  Messenians  emigrate  to  Sicily,  and 
give  their  own  name  Messens  to  Zande 
(now  called  Messina)        .        .        .        . 

Sea-fight,  the  fint  on  record,  between  the 
Corinthians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Corcjrra 

Byzantium  built  by  the  Argives 

Sybaris  in  Magna  GrsBcia  destroyed, 
100,000  Crotonians  under  Mllo  defeat 
800,000  Sybarians 

Sardis  taken  and  burnt,  which  occasions 
the  Persian  invasion       .... 


884 
743 
686 
670 


664 


806 

604 


•  This  distingnlshed  statesman  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered  by  the  brother  and  son  of  Mavro- 
michaelis,  a  Matnote  chief,  whom  he  had  imprisoned.  The  wretched  assassins  were  sentenced  to  be  immured 
witihin  close  brick  walls  built  around  them  up  to  their  chins,  and  to  be  supplied  with  food  in  this  lingering 
torture  nntU  they  died. 
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GREECE,  continued. 

Thnee  and  MacedonU  oonqnered .      b.c.  486 

Battle  of  Marathon  (wAicA  M«)  ...  480 
Xerxes  invades  Greece,  bnt  Is  checked  at 

ThennopylflB  by  Leonidas       .               .  480 

Battle  of  Salamis  (whieh  see)               .    .  480 

Hardonius  defeated  at  Platna  .               .  479 

Battle  of  Enrymedon 470 

The  third  Messenian  war  ....  466 
Athens  begins  to  tyrannise  over  the  other 

states  of  Greece 468 

Peloponnesus  oTermn  by  Perides            .  466 

The  first  sacred  war 448 

Herodotus  reads  his  hiatoiy  in  the  Conn> 

cil  at  Athens 446 

The  sea-fight  at  Cnidos 384 

Battle  of  Mantinea 633 

Sacred  war  ended  by  Philip,  who  takes 

all  the  cities  of  the  Phoceans                .  846 

Battle  of  Chaeronea  (which  aee)  .  .  888 
Alexander,   the    son   of    Philip,   enters 

Greece;   subdues  the  Athenians,  and 

destroys  the  city  of  Thebes  .  .  886 
Commencement  of  the  Macedonian   or 

Grecian  Monarchy 831 

Alexander  goes  to  Sufia,  and  sits  on  the 

throne  of  Darius 880 

•        ••••••• 

Alarie  inyades  Greece    .                     a.d.  396 
The    empire    under    Nicephonis    com- 
menced       811 

Greece  mastered  by  the  Latins             .    .  1204 

Re-conquered 1261 

Invaded  by  the  Turks 1360 

Its  final  overthrow.  See  Eastern  Empire  .  1363 


[This  country,  so  long  illustrious  for  the 
military  exploits,  the  learning,  and  arts 
of  its  people,  became  of  late  years  the 
scene  of  desperate  conflicts  with  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  regain  its  indepen- 
dence, and  the  councils  of  the  great 
Sowers  of  Europe  were  friendly  to  the 
eslgn.] 

Great  struggle  for  independence 

The  first  decided  movement  in  these  latter 
times,  by  the  Servians 

The  Servians  defeat  the  Turks  at  Nyssa 

April  2, 

100,000  Turks,  under  Chonrschid  Pasha, 
overrun  the  country,  conunitting  the 
most  dreadfiil  excesses    .... 

Murder  of  Caemi  George 

Insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachla, 
in  which  the  Greeks  join 

Proclamation  of  prince  Alexander  to 
shake  ofl^  the  Turkish  yoke        March, 

The  Greek  patriarch  put  to  death  at  Con- 
stantinople       ....  April  23, 

10,000  Christians  perish  in  Cyprus,  al- 
though not  engaged  in  the  revolt  . 

Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bucharest; 
even  the  women  and  children  not 
spared 


1770 
1800 
1807 


1818 
1817 

1821 

1821 

1821 

1881 


1821 


Independence  of  Greece  formally  pro- 
claimed        Jan.  27,  1822 

Siege  of  Corinth        ....  Feb.  1828 

Bombardment  of  Sdo ;  its  capture ;  most 
horrible  massacre  recorded  in  modem 
history*        ....      April  23,  1828 

Victories  of  the  Greeks  at  Larissa, 
ThermopyUe,  and  Salonica     .    July  8,  1828 

National  Congress  at  Argos  .      April  10,  1828 

Victories  of  Marco  Botaaris  June,  1823 

Lord  Byron  lands  in  Greece,  to  devote 
himself  to  its  cause  August,  1828 

Lamented  death  of  lord  Byron,  at  Mi»- 
solonghi April  19,  1884 

Signal  defeat  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  at 
Samos August  16^  1824 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Greece 
instltnted Oct  12,  1824 

Landing  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  between 
Coron  and  Modon  Feb.  26,  1826 

The  Greek  fleet  defeats  that  of  the  Ca- 
piUa  Pacha     ....    June  2,  1826 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Greece 
determines  to  invite  the  protection  of 
England  July  24,  1886 

Siege  of  MIssolnnghi;  the  besieging  Turks 
are  defeated  in  a  formidable  attack 
upon  it      ...        .        August  1,  1826 

The  Greeks  disperse  the  Ottoman  fleet, 

Jan.  28,  1826 

Ibrahim  Pacha  takes  Missolonghl  by 
assault April  23»  1886 

The  Greeks  land  near  Salonica;  battle 
with  Omer  Pacha    .  .    June  1,  1826 

Ibrahim  Pacha  signally  defSeated  by  the 
Mainotes  .  August 8  and  9,  1826 

Reschid  Pacha  takes  Athens        Aug.  16,  1826 

Treaty  of  London,  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  France,  on  behalf  of  Greece, 
signed July  6»  1827 

Battle  of  Navarino  {which  see);  the 
Turkish  fleet  destroyed  Oct.  80,  1887 

Count  Capo  d'Istria  arrives  as  President 
of  Greece Jan.  18,  1828 

Attack  on  Carabusa,  by  sir  Thomas 
Staines,  in  the  I»i»  frigate,  to  check  the 
piracies Jan.  31,  1^8 

The  Panhellenion  or  Grand  Council  of 
State  established  .  Feb.  2,  1888 

National  Bank  founded  .   Feb.  14,  1828 

Greece  divided  into  departments,  viz. 
Argolis,  Achaia,  Ells,  Upper  Messenia, 
Lower  Messenisi,  Laoonia,  and  Arcadia, 
and  the  islands  formed  also  into  de- 
partments   ....      April  26,  1828 

The  Greeks  are  defeated  in  an  attack  on 
Anatolia May  23,  1828 

Convention  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  with 
sir  Edward  Codrington,  for  the  evacnsr 
tion  of  the  Morea,  and  delivery  of  the 
Greek  captives    .       .  Aug.  6,  1828 

Patras,  Navarino,  and  Modon  surrender 
to  the  French  ....      Oct.  6»  1828 

Final  evacuation  of  the  Morea  by  the 
Turks Oct  30,  1828 


*  The  slanghter  lasted  10  days :  40,000  of  both  sexes  Atlling  victims  to  the  sword,  or  to  the  fire  which 
raged  until  every  house,  save  those  of  the  foreign  consuls,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  7000  Greeks,  who 
had  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  induced  to  surrender  by  a  promise  of  amnesty,  guaranteed  by  the  consuls  of 
England,  France,  and  Austria ;  yet  even  they  were,  every  man  of  them,  butchered  I  The  only  exception 
made  during  the  massacre  was  in  favour  of  the  young  and  more  beautiful  women  and  boys,  30,000  of  whom 
were  reserved  for  the  markets.  The  narrative  of  plunder,  violation,  and  crime,  while  the  infidel  army  was 
let  loose  upon  the  captured  city,  is  too  long  and  too  shocking  for  transcription  here.  When  Scio,  until  now 
so  great  an  object  of  admiration  to  travellers,  was  entirely  consumed,  the  Turks  fired  the  villages,  hemming 
In  on  all  sides  the  innocent  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  to  perish  amid  the  flames  of  their 
dwellings,  or  to  fall  beneath  the  swords  and  daggers  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  attempted  to  escape.  From  \h» 
details  of  this  horrible  affair,  given  by  Mr.  Blaqulere  and  other  writers,  and  their  descriptions  of  Individual 
woe,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  heart  of  Byron  was  touched  by  them,  and  his  spirit  fired,  and  his  energies 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  that  classic  land,  in  which  he  so  meetly  died. 
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He  blockades  the  harbonr  of  the  Pineaa, 
the  Greek  government  having  refused 
his  demand  for  the  payment  of  monies 
dne  to  British  subjects,  and  refused  to 
surrender  the  islands  of  Bapicnsa  and 
Cabrera    .       ...       .        .    Jan.  1&  1860 

France  interposes  her  good  offices,  and 
the  blockade  is  discontinued,    March  1,  1860 

Negotiations  between  baron  Gros  and 
Mr.  Wyse,  the  British  minister,  ter- 
minate, and  the  blockade  of  Athens  is 
renewed        ....      April  25,  18S0 

A  settlement  of  the  Greek  question  con- 
cluded in  London  .        April  19,  1850 

An  arrangement,  made  at  Athens,  gives 
umbrage  to  France,  whose  minister  is 
recalled  from  London ;  but  the  dispute 
between  France  and  England  is  accom- 
modated by  England  consenting  to  snb- 
stitnte  for  the  convention  at  Athens, 
that  signed  in  London       .       June  21,  1860 

[See  Athens,  Maeedon,  SpartOj  Thrace^  and 
other  states  of  Greece.] 


GREECE,  ctmtinued. 

Missolonghl  surrenders  .  May  17,  1829 

Greek  National  Assembly  commences  its 
sittings  at  Argos  July  23,  1829 

The  Porte  acknowledges  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  ....  April  25,  1830 

Prince  Leopold  finally  declines  the  sove- 
reignty        ....        May  21,  1830 

Count  Capo  d'Istria,  President  of  Greece, 
assassinated  by  the  brother  and  son  of 
Mavromichaells,  a  Mainote  chief,  whom 
he  had  imprisoned  .       .       .      Oct.  9,  1881 

The  assassins  put  to  death  (see  article 
Bvrytng  Alive)      .  .        Oct.  29,  1831 

Otho  I.  elected  king  of  Greece  .   Jan.  25,  1833 

Colocotronl's  conspiracy        .        Oct,  27,  1838 

A  bloodless  revolution  at  Athens,  to  en- 
force ministerial  responsibility  and 
national  representation,  is  consum- 
mated        Bept.14,  1843 

The  king  accepts  the  new  oonstitutioo, 

Maroh  16,  1844 

Admiral  Parker,  in  command  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet,  anchors  in  Basika 
bay Oct.  28,  1840 

GREEK  CHURCH.  A  difference  arose  in  the  eighth  centuiy  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  which  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  terminated  in  a 
separation :  this  church  is  called  Greek  in  contradistinction  from  the  latter,  or  Roman 
church.  The  Greek  church  claims  priority  as  using  the  language  in  which  the  Gospel 
was  first  promulgated,  and  many  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  it  disowns  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  It  is  the  established 
religion  of  Russia. 

GREEK  FIRE.  A  composition  of  combustible  matter  invented  by  one  Callinicus,  an 
ingenious  engineer  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  in  the  seventh  century,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Saracens'  ships,  which  was  effected  by  the  general  of  the  emperor  Fogonat's  fleet, 
and  80,000  men  were  killed.  The  property  of  this  fire  was  to  bum  briskest  in  water,  to 
difiiise  itself  on  all  sides,  according  to  the  impression  given  it.  Nothing  but  oil,  or  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  urine,  and  sand,  could  quench  it.  It  was  blown  out  of  long  tubes 
of  copper,  and  shot  out  of  cross-bows,  and  other  spring  instruments.  The  invention 
was  kept  a  secret  for  many  years  by  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  but  it  is  now  lost 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  Greek  language  was  first  studied  in  Europe  about  a.d. 
1460 — in  France,  1473.  William  Qrocyn,  or  Grokeyn,  a  learned  English  professor  of 
this  language,  travelled  to  acquire  its  true  pronunciation,  and  introduced  it  at  Oxford, 
-where  he  had  the  honotir  to  teach  Erasmus,  1490. —  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  England  has 
produced  many  eminent  Greek  scholars,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Beilby 
Porteus,  bishop  of  London  in  1787 :  died  in  1809. 

GREEN-BAG  INQUIRY.  This  inquiry  arose  out  of  the  famous  Green  Bag  full  of 
documents  of  alleged  seditions,  hud  before  parliament  by  lord  Sidmouth,  Feb.  2, 1817. 
Secret  conmiittees  presented  their  I'eports,  Feb.  19 ;  and  bills  were  brought  in  on  the 
21  st  of  the  same  month,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  prevent  seditious 
meetings,  at  the  time  very  general  throughout  the  kingdom. 

GREEN  CLOTH,  BOARD  of.  In  the  department  of  the  lord-steward  of  the  household. 
The  state  of  the  household  of  the  sovereign  is  entirely  committed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  lord-steward.  Attached  to  this  board  was  a  court,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
England,  which  had  jurisdiction  of  all  offences  committed  in  the  king*s  palaces,  and 
verge  of  the  court.  It  is  called  the  Green  Cloth,  from  the  table  whereat  they  sat 
being  covered  with  a  green  cloth ;  and  without  a  warrant  from  this  court,  none  of  the 
king's  servants  can  be  arrested  for  debt 

GREENLAND.  Discovered  by  some  Norwegians  from  Iceland,  about  a.d.  980,  and 
thus  named  on  account  of  its  superior  verdure  compared  with  the  latter  country.  It 
was  visited  by  Frobisher,  in  1576.  The  first  ship  from  England  to  Greenland  was 
sent  for  the  whale-fisheiy  by  the  Muscovy  Company,  2  James  I.,  1604.  In  a  voyage 
performed  in  1630,  eight  men  were  left  behind  by  accident,  and  suffered  incredible 
hardships  till  the  following  year,  when  the  company's  ships  brought  them  home. — 
Tindal.    The  Greenland  Fishing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1693. 
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GREEN  PARK.  Forms  a  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  is  united  to 
St  James*  and  Hyde  parks  by  the  fine  road  named  Constitution-hill.  On  the  north 
side  is  a  reservoir  of  the  Chelsea  waters  works.  It  was  re-constructed  in  1829,  with  a 
curious  filtering  apparatus.  The  promenade  round  this  basin,  and  other  parts  of  this 
small  but  beautiful  park,  possesses,  for  a  town  scene,  unequalled  attractions.  On  the 
Piccadilly  side,  the  old  wall  which  shut  up  the  view  of  the  park  a  great  length  of 
way,  was  thrown  down,  and  a  light  iron  railing  erected,  much  to  the  gratification  of 
passengers,  in  1839.    See  Parks. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.  One  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
It  stands  upon  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  royal  palace  of  several  of  our 
monarchs.  The  palace  was  erected  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester ;  was  enlarged 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  completed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in  its  chambers  queen  Mary 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  bom,  and  Edward  YI.  died.  Charles  II.  intended  to 
build  a  new  palace  here  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  accordingly  erected  one  wing  of 
this  grand  edifice,  but  died  before  any  other  part  of  the  design  was  finished.  In  this 
state  it  remained  till  William  III.  formed  the  present  plan  of  making  the  palace 
useful  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  hospital  was  instituted  in  1694.  The  forfeited  estate 
of  the  attainted  earl  of  Derwentwater  was  bestowed  upon  it,  in  1716.  Sixpence  per 
month  was  first  contributed  by  every  seaman,  and  the  payment  was  advanced  to  one 
shilling,  from  June,  1797.  This  hospital  lodges  about  3000  old  and  disabled  seamen, 
and  possesses  a  revenue  exceeding  70,000^.  per  annum,  A  charter  was  granted  to  it 
in  Dec.  1775.  The  chapel  (the  most  elegant  in  the  world),  with  the  S.K  dome, 
the  great  dining-hall,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
pensioners,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Jan.  2, 1779.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt,  and  opened, 
Sept.  20,  1789. 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY.  Built  at  the  solicitation  of  sir  Jonas  Moore  and  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  by  Charles  II.,  on  the  summit  of  Flamstead-hill,  so  called  from 
the  great  astronomer  of  that  name,  who  was  the  first  astronomer-royal  here.  The 
English  began  to  compute  the  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  this  place,  1675 ;  some 
make  the  date  1679.  This  observatory  contains  a  transept  circle  by  Trough  ton ;  a 
transit  instrument  of  eight  feet  by  Bird ;  two  mural  quadrants  of  eight  feet,  and 
Bradley's  zenith  sector.  The  telescopes  are  forty  and  sixty  inch  achromatics,  and  a 
six-feet  reflector ;  and  among  other  fine  instruments  and  objects  is  a  famous  camera 
obscura. 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR.  The  calendar,  so  called,  was  ordained  to  be  adopted  by 
pope  Gregory  XIIL,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  having  been  reformed  under 
him,  A.D.  1582.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe  in  that 
year;  into  most  other  states,  1699  to  1710.  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  had 
rejected  this  calendar;  but  England  adopted  it  (by  act  of  parliament)  in  1752.  To 
the  time  of  Gregory,  the  deficiency  in  the  Julian  calendar  had  amounted  to  ten 
days ;  and  in  the  year  1752  it  had  amoimted  to  eleven  days.  See  Calendar^  and 
New  Style. 

GRENADA.  Conquered  by  the  Moors,  a.d.  715 ;  it  was  the  last  kingdom  possessed 
by  them,  and  was  not  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile  until  1491 ;  the  capital  of 
this  province  is  magnificent  New  Grenada  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1536.  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  settled  by  the  French,  1650 ;  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  was  ceded  to  England  in  1763.  The  French 
possessed  themselves  of  it  again  in  1779 ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  English  at  the 
peace  of  1783.  In  1795  the  French  landed  some  troops,  and  caused  an  insurrection 
in  this  island,  which  was  not  finally  quelled  till  Jime,  1796. 

GRENADES.  A  powerfid  missile  of  war,  so  named,  from  Oranado,  Spanish,  or  from 
PonwLm  ffranatum.  It  is  a  snudl  hollow  globe,  or  ball  of  iron,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder  and  set  on  fire  by  a  fusee  at  a  touch- 
hole,  the  case  fiies  into  shatters,  to  the  damage  of  all  who  stand  near. — Harris.  This 
shell  was  invented  in  1594. — Idem. 

GRENADIERS.  A  tall  foot-soldiery,  of  whom  there  is  one  company  in  every  regiment. 
— Gay,  The  Grenadier  corps  was  a  company  armed  with  a  pouch  of  hand-grenades, 
established  in  France  in  1667 ;  and  in  Enghmd  in  1685. — Brown. 

GRENVILLE  ADMINISTRATION.  Rt  hon.  George  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  Granville  (succeeded  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford),  lord  president;   duke  of  Marlborough,  privy  seal;  earls  of  HalifiEtx  and 
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Sandwich,  aecretaries  of  state ;  earl  Gower,  lord  chamberlain ;  lord  Egmont,  admiralty  ; 
marquees  of  Granbj,  ordnance ;  lord  Holland  (late  lir.  Fox),  paymaster ;  Rt.  hon. 
Welbore  Ellis,  secretary-at-war ;  viscount  Barrington,  treasurer  of  the  navy;  lord 
Hillsborough,  first  lord  of  trade ;  duke  of  Rutland,  lords  North,  Trevor,  Hyde,  &c. 
Lord  Henley  (afterwards  earl  of  Northington),  lord  chancellor.  May  et  teq.  1763. 
Terminated  by  the  Rockingham  Administration,  which  see, 
GRENVILLE'S,  LORD,  ADMINISTRATION.    See  "  -4tt  the  TalerUe." 

GRESHAM  COLLEGE.  Founded  and  endowed  by  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  but  the 
building  no  longer  exists.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  left  a 
portion  of  his  property  in  trust  to  the  city  and  the  Mercers'  Company  to  endow  this 
college  for,  among  other  uses,  lectures  in  divinity,  astronomy,  music,  and  geometry, 
and  readers  in  civil  law,  physic,  cmd  rhetoric,  and  to  promote  general  instruction  ; 
he  died,  1679.  The  lectures  were  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Exchange  for 
many  years ;  but  they  have  been  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  London  Institution 
since  1830. 

GRETNA-GREEN  MARRIAGES.  The  fiunous  parish  of  Graitney  is  the  nearest  and 
most  easily  accessible  point  in  Scotland  from  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood fugitive  marriages  are  made.  The  trade  was  founded  by  a  tobacconist, 
named  John  Paisley,  who  Uved  to  a  great  age,  and  died  so  late  as  the  year  1814.  The 
common  phrase,  Gretna  Green,  arose  from  his  first  residence,  which  was  at  Megg's 
Hill,  on  the  common  or  green  betwixt  Graitney  and  Springfield,  to  the  last  of  which 
villages  he  removed  in  1782.  A  man  named  Elliott  is  now,  or  lately  was,  the  prin- 
cipal officiating  priest,  and  the  ceremony  is  brief  and  simple.  The  parson  (tobac- 
conist or  blacksmith)  asks  the  anxious  lovers  whence  they  come,  and  what  parish 
they  belong  to,  in  order  to  register  their  answers ;  they  are  next  asked  if  they  are 
willing  to  receive  each  other  for  better,  for  worse,  &c.  This  being  ascertained,  and  a 
wedding-ring  passed  between  them,  they  are  declared  to  be  married  persona.  The 
fees  paid  to  the  parson  are  said  to  be  sometimes  very  handsome — so  much  as  a  hun- 
dred pounds  being  occasionally  paid  him  for  his  five  minutes'  work.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  1826,  to  have  this  system  suppressed,  but,  at  the 
time,  without  effect. — M*Diarmid, 

GREY'S,  EARL,  ADMINISTRATION.  Earl  Grey,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  viscount 
Althorpe,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  president  of  the 
council ;  earl  of  Durham,  privy  seal ;  viscounts  Melbourne,  Palmcrston,  and  Goderich. 
home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries ;  sir  James  Graham,  admiralty ;  lord  Auckland 
and  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (afterwards  lord  Glenelg),  boards  of  trade  and  control ;  lord 
Holland,  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  lord  John  Russell,  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  duke  of 
Richmond,  earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Wynne,  &c.  Loixi  Brougham,  lord  chancellor. 
Nov.  1830.     This  ministry,  which  carried  the  Reform  bill,  terminated  July,  1834. 

GREYHOUND.  This  dog,  like  the  shepherd's  dog,  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  authors, 
and  some  rare  instances  of  the  sagacity  of  dogs  are  recorded  of  this  species.  The 
Welsh  legend  of  Berth-gelert  is  thus  related : — While  his  master  was  at  the  chase,  a 
greyhound  kept  watch  over  his  infimt  heir  while  it  slept  in  an  arbour  on  a  couch ; 
it  was  attacked  by  a  wolf,  which  the  greyhound  killed,  and  then  stretched  itself 
beside  the  child  to  secure  it  from  further  harm.  The  parent,  on  his  return,  per- 
ceived the  blood,  but  not  the  child,  and  in  his  fright  and  rage  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  faithful  dog,  which,  dying,  discovered  the  uninjured  heir  to  his  repentant  master. 
A  monument  of  the  Herbert  fiunily,  near  Abetgavenny,  represents  a  knight  with  his 
greyhound  at  his  feet,  in  memory  of  this  incident. — Spence. 

GRIST  MILLS.  They  were  invented  in  Ireland,  and  their  origin  is  thus  related: 
Ciemond,  the  fairest  woman  of  her  time,  and  concubine  of  Cormock  M'Kart,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  was  compelled  by  the  queen,  her  rival,  to  grind  nine  measures  of  com  in 
a  hand-mill.  But  the  monarch,  in  commiseration  of  that  hard  treatment  of  her, 
invented  the  grist-mill,  a.d.  214. — ffkt.  of  Ireland. 

GROATS.  This  name  has  been  proverbial  for  a  small  com.Shak8p€re.  It  is  from  the 
Dutch  groot,  and  is  a  coin  of  the  value  of  fourpence. — Itay.  Groats  were  the  lai^est 
silver  currency  in  England  imtil  after  1351,  and  were  coined  in  almost  all  reigns. 
The  modem  fourpence  is  the  diminutive  groat  Of  these  there  were  coined,  in  1836, 
to  the  value  of  70,884/. ;  in  1837,  16,088Z. 

GROCERS.  The  business  of  grocer  is  one  of  the  oldest  trades  in  England.  The  word 
anciently  meant  "  ingrossera  or  monopolisers,"  as  appears  by  a  statute,  37  Edw.  III., 
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1374.    The  Grocers'  Company  is  one  of  the  twelve  chief  companies  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  was  incorporated  in  1429. 

GROCHOW,  BATTLE  of,  near  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  between  the  Poles  and 
Russians  After  an  obstinate  contest,  continuing  the  whole  of  one  day,  and  great 
part  of  the  next,  the  Poles  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russians 
shortly  after  retreated,  having  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  take  Warsaw  by  this 
battle,  in  which  they  are  stated  to  have  lost  7000  men,  and  the  Poles  2000,  Feb.  20, 1831. 

GROG.  The  sea  term  for  rum  and  water,  arose  from  admiral  Vernon,  who  was  called 
(Hd  Orogy  having  first  introduced  it  on  board  his  ship,  about  a.d.  1743.  This  brave 
admiral  did  great  service  in  the  West  Indies,  by  taking  Porto  Bello,  Chagre,  &c.,  but 
by  his  disagreement  with  the  commander  of  the  land-forces,  the  expedition  against 
Carthagena  failed.  He  commanded  in  the  Downs  in  1745,  and  next  year  was  dismissed 
the  service  by  his  majesty's  conmiand,  for  writing  two  pamphlets,  by  which  the 
secretary  of  state's  and  secretary  of  the  admiralty's  letteni  were  made  known ;  he 
died  in  1757. 

GRUB-STREET.  The  name  of  a  street  near  Moorfields,  London,  which  was  formerly 
much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories  and  temporary  poems. — Jofinson.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  lowest  class  of  literary  charactei's,  from  which  circumstance  the 
epithet  Gfmlhttreet  is  applied  to  all  mean  productions  and  bad  compositions. — Idem. 

GUADALOUPR  Discovered  by  Columbus,  a.d.  1493.  It  was  colonised  by  the  French 
in  1635.  Taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  and  restored  in  1763.  Again  taken  by  the 
English  in  1779,  1794,  and  1810.  The  allies  in  order  to  allure  the  Swedes  into  the  late 
coalition  against  France,  gave  them  this  island.  It  was,  however,  by  the  consent  of 
Sweden,  restored  to  France,  in  1814. 

GUAIACUM.  John  Gonsalvo  Oviedo  was  the  discoverer  of  the  virtues  of  guaiacum  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  complaints  (according  to  Fallopius)  about  a.d.  1490. — Moreri, 

GUARDS.  The  custom  of  having  guards  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Saul, 
1093  B.C. — Eusebius.  Guards  about  the  persons  of  European  kings  is  of  early  institu- 
tion. Body  guards  were  appointed  to  attend  the  kings  of  England,  2  Hen.  VII.,  1486. 
Horse  Guards  were  raised  4  Edw.  VL,  1550.  The  three  regiments,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Foot  Guards,  were  raised  a.d.  1660,  and  the  command  of  them  given  to  colonel  Russell, 
general  Monk,  and  lord  Linlithgow.  The  second  regiment,  or  Coldstream,  was  the 
first  raised  See  Coldstream.  The  Horse  Grenadier  Guards,  first  troop,  raised  in  1693, 
was  commanded  by  general  Cholmondeley ;  the  second  troop  was  raised  in  1702,  and 
was  commanded  by  lord  Forbes  :  this  corps  was  reduced  in  1783,  the  officers  retiring 
on  full  pay.     See  Ilorae  Guards. 

GUELPHS  SlSD  GHIBELINS.  These  were  party  names,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Hicwelf  and  Hiegibclin,  the  names  of  towns.  The  designation  began 
in  Italy,  a.d.  1139,  and  distinguished  the  contending  armies  during  the  civil  wars  in 
Germany  ;  the  Guclplis  were  for  the  pope,  and  the  Ghibclins  for  the  emperor.  Guelph 
is  the  name  of  the  present  royal  family  of  England.  See  Brutiswick.  The  Guelphic 
order  of  knighthood  was  instituted  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  by  the  prince  regent, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  in  1816. 

GUILDHALL,  London.  This  celebrated  edifice  was  built  in  a.d.  1411 ;  it  was  so  damaged 
by  the  memorable  fire  of  1666,  that  its  re-erection  became  necessary,  an  undertaking 
which  was  completed  in  1669,  no  part  of  the  ancient  building  remaining,  except  the 
interior  of  the  porch  and  the  walls  of  the  hall.  The  front  was  not  erected  until  1789. 
Beneath  the  west  window  arc  the  colossal  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog,  said  to  represent 
a  Saxon  and  an  ancient  Briton.  The  magnificent  hall  has  contained  7000  persons,  and 
is  used  for  city  feasts, 

GUILLOTINE.  An  engine  for  decapitation,  which  has  made  an  otherwise  obscure  name 
immortal.* — Aahe.  A  similar  instrument,  but  of  ruder  form,  may  be  seen  in  an 
engraving  accompanjnng  the  SymboUccB  Quiestionea  of  Achilles  Boochius,  4to,  1555  (see 
the  Travels  of  Father  Labat  in  Italy) ;  it  is  there  called  the  Mannaia.  In  Scotland, 
also  at  Halifax,  England  (see  Halifax  and  Maiden),  it  was  likewise  in  use,  and  served 
to  behead  its  introducer,  the  regent  Morton.    Dr.  Guillotin,  about  1785,  recommended 

*  This  Is  a  great  mistake.  The  inventor  of  the  guillotine,  Joseph  Ignatius  Guillotin,  was  not  an 
obscure  man ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  eminent  as  a  physician,  distinf?nished  as  a  senator,  and  esteemed 
for  his  humanity.  Nor  was  he,  as  some  have  reported,  the  victim  of  his  own  contrivance.  His  design  was 
to  render  capital  punishment  less  painfnl,  by  decapitation ;  he  felt  greatly  annoyed  at  this  instrument  of 
death  being  called  by  his  name,  and  died  in  1814,  in  peaceful  retirement,  universally  respected. 
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its  use  in  France,  from  motives  of  humanity,  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  cruel  gibbet, 
and  his  name  was  applied  to  it,  at  first,  from  more  waggishness.  Its  imwilling  god- 
father was  imprisoned  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  and  ran  some  }iazard  of  being 
subjected  to  its  deadly  operation ;  but  he  (contrary  to  a  prevailing  opinion)  escaped, 
and  lived  to  become  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

GUINEA  SLAVE  TRADE.  The  name  of  Hawkins  is,  unhappily  for  his  memoiy, 
branded  on  the  page  of  history  as  the  first  Englishman,  tdier  the  discovery  of 
America,  who  made  a  merchandise  of  the  human  species* — Bdl.  The  first  opening 
of  the  slave  trade  on  this  coast  was  by  sir  John  Hawkins,  assisted  in  his  enterprise 
by  a  number  of  EngUsh  gentlemen,  who  subscribed  money  for  the  purpose.  Hawkins 
sailed  from  England  with  three  ships ;  purchased  negroes,  sold  them  at  Hispaniola, 
and  returned  home  richly  laden  with  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  other  merchandise, 
5  Eliz.  1563.  This  voyage  led  to  other  similar  enterprises. — HaMuyi.  The  slave 
trade,  so  long  a  stigma  on  the  English  character,  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament, 
March  25,  1807.    See  Slave  Trade, 

GUINEAS.  An  English  gold  coin,  so  named  fr^m  their  having  been  first  coined  of  gold 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  a.d.  1673.  They  were  then  valued  at  30«.,  and 
were  worth  that  sum  in  1696.  They  were  reduced  in  currency  from  22«.  to  21a.  by 
parliament,  in  1717.  Broad  pieces  were  coined  into  guineas  in  1732.  The  original 
guineas  bore  the  impression  of  an  elephant,  on  account  of  their  having  been  coined  of 
this  African  gold.  Since  the  first  issue  of  sovereigns,  in  the  year  1816,  guineas  have 
not  been  coined. 

GUN-COTTON.  Among  the  several  discoveries  that  excite  wonder,  made  in  the  year 
1846,  that  of  gun-cotton,  a  new  explosive  power,  attracted  the  greatest  interest 
throughout  Europe,  as  having  double  the  projectile  force  of  gunpowder.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  professor  Schocnbein,  and  being  protected  by  a  patent,  it  was 
consequently  for  a  time  secret  The  professor  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  September,  1846 ;  but  the  fame  of  his  explosive  had  travelled  much 
faster  tlian  himself,  and  was  known  some  time  before  his  visit  to  this  country.  Gun- 
cotton  is,  to  all  appearance,  common  cotton  wool,  both  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  and 
under  a  strong  lens,  and  is  purified  cotton  steeped  in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  azotic  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  dried ;  but  the  explosive  power  is 
produced  by  other  chemical  combinations,  nearly  similar,  by  which  the  strength  is 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Grove,  and  numerous  other  persons,  made 
experiments  m  England,  with  successful  results.  Dr.  Bocttinger  and  others  also 
claim  the  discovery.* 

GUNPOWDER.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  generally  ascribed  to  Bertholdus  or 
Michael  Schwartz,  a  Cordelier  monk  of  Goslar,  south  of  Brunswick,  in  Germany, 
about  A.D.  1320.  But  many  writers  maintain  that  it  was  known  much  earlier  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  say  that  the  Chinese  possessed  the  art  a  number 
of  centuries  before.  Its  composition,  moreover,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  our  own 
famous  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  De  NtUlUate  Magia,  which  was  published  at 
Oxford,  in  1216. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT.  The  memorable  conspiracy  known  by  this  name,  for  springing  a 
mine  under  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  destroying  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — 
king,  lords,  and  commons — ^there  assembled,  was  discovered  on  Nov.  5, 1605.  This 
diabolical  scheme  was  projected  by  Robert  Catesby,  and  many  high  persons  were 
leagued  in  the  enterprise.  Guy  Faux  was  detected  in  the  vaults  under  the  House  of 
Lords,  preparing  the  train  for  being  fired  on  the  next  day.  Catesby  and  Percy  (of 
the  family  of  Northimibcrland)  were  killed;  sir  Everard  Digby,  Rockwood,  Winter, 
Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  and  others,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  as  did  Guy  Faux, 
Jan.  31,  1606.  The  vault  called  Guy  Faux  collar,  in  which  the  conspirators  lodged 
the  barrels  of  gunpowder,  remained  in  the  late  houses  of  parliament  till  1825,  when 
it  was  converted  into  offices. 

•  The  diet  of  Frankfort  voted,  October  8, 1816,  a  recompense  of  100,000  florins  to  profesaor  Schcenbein 
and  Dr.  Boettinger,  as  the  inventors  of  the  cotton  powder,  provided  the  authorities  of  Mayence,  after 
seeing  it  tried,  pronounced  it  superior  to  gunpowder  as  an  explosive ;  but  its  use,  as  a  substitute  for  gun- 
powder, in  gunnery,  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  as  the  ignition  of  the  cotton  is  not  under  the  same 
control.  Of  its  utility,  however,  in  blasting  and  mining  operations,  not  the  slightest  doubt  can  exist.  It 
is  both  cheaper  and  more  iwwerfnl  than  gunpowder;  and  the  abeen<%  of  smoke  gives  it  a  decisive  advantage. 
There  can  remain  no  question  that  in  all  works  of  this  description  the  new  agent  will  rapidly  supersede 
the  old  one. 
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GUY'S  HOSPITAL.  This  celebrated  London  hospital  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
Thomas  Guy,  an  eminent  and  wealthy  bookseller,  who,  after  having  bestowed 
immense  sums  on  St.  Thomas's,  determined  to  be  the  sole  founder  of  another 
hospital.  At  the  age  of  seveuty-six,  in  1721,  ho  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
present  building,  and  lived  to  see  it  nearly  completed.  It  cost  him  18,7982.,  in 
addition  to  which  he  left,  to  endow  it,  the  immense  sum  of  219,4992.  A  splendid 
bequest,  amounting  to  200,000/.,  was  made  to  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  for  100  patients;  his  will  was  proved  Sept.  24,  1829. 

GYMNASIUM,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where  all  the  public  exercises  were  performed* 
and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited,  but  also  philosophers,  poets^ 
and  rhetoricians  repeated  their  compositions.  In  wrestling  and  boxing,  the  athletes 
were  often  naked,  whence  the  word  Gymnasium — yvfAMos,  nudut.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to  render  their  bodies  slippery,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  grasped.  The  first  modem  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Gymnastics 
was  published  in  Germany  in  1793.     London  society  formed,  1826. 

GYMNOSOPHIST^,  A  sect  of  philosophers  in  India.  The  Gymnosophistse  lived 
naked,  as  their  name  implies  :  for  thirty-seven  years  they  exposed  themselves  in  the 
open  air,  to  the  heat  of  the  8\m,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  night.  They  were  often  seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the  disc  of 
the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till  the  hour  of  its  setting.  Sometimes  they  stood 
whole  days  upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand.  Alexander  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  despise  bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themselves  to 
suffer  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear. 
The  Brahmins  were  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Gymnosophistae,  884  B.C. — Pliny. 

GYPSIES,  OB  EGYPTIANS.  A  strange  commonwealth  of  wanderers  and  peculiar  race 
of  people,  who  made  their  appearance  first  in  Germany,  about  a.d.  1517,  having 
quitted  Egypt  when  attacked  by  the  Turks.  They  are' the  descendants  of  a  great  body 
of  Egyptians  who  revolted  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  being  defeated,  dispersed  in 
small  parties  all  over  the  world,  while  their  supposed  skill  in  the  black  art  gave  them 
an  universal  reception  in  that  age  of  credulity  and  superstition.  Although  expelled 
from  France  in  1560,  and  from  most  countries  soon  after,  they  are  yet  found  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Having  recovered  their  footing,  they 
have  contrived  to  maintain  it  to  this  day.  In  England  an  act  was  made  against 
their  itinerancy,  in  1530;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  thirteen  persons  were 
executed  at  one  assizes  for  having  associated  with  gypsies  for  about  a  month,  contrary 
to  the  statute.  The  gypsy  settlement  at  Norwood  was  broken  up,  and  they  were 
treated  as  vagrants.  May  1797.  There  were  in  Spain  alone,  previously  to  the  year 
1800,  more  than  120,000  gypsies,  and  many  communities  of  them  yet  exist  in  England; 
and  notwithstanding  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  they  are  still,  like  the  Jews, 
in  their  manners,  customs,  visage,  and  appearance,  wholly  unchanged. 


H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  Tlie  subjects*  Writ  of  Right,  passed  for  the  security  and  liberty  of 
individuals.  May  27, 1679.  This  act  is  next  in  importance  to  Mttgna  Chartxi,  for  so 
long  as  the  statute  remains  in  force,  no  subject  of  England  can  be  detained  in  prison, 
except  in  cases  wherein  the  detention  is  shown  to  be  justified  by  the  law.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  can  alone  be  suspended  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  then  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  when  the  emei^ency  is  extreme.  In  such  a  case,  the  nation 
paii»  with  a  portion  of  its  liberty  to  secure  its  own  permanent  welfare,  and  suspected 
persons  may  then  be  arrested  without  cause  or  purpose  being  assigned. — BloLchatone, 


Act  saspended  for  six  months  daring  the 

Scots'  rebellion        ....  a.d.  1716 
Suspended  for  six  months  owing  to  the 

same  cause 1716 

Suspended  for  twelve  months     .  .  1722 

Suspended  for  six  months  ...  1744 

Suspended  for  one  year      ....  1746 
Suspended  for  six  months  ...  1779 

Again  by  Mr.  Pitt,  owing  to  a  message 

from  the  king 1794 

Suspended  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the 


A  ^in,  and  in  England  .        .        Aug.  38,  1799 

Suspended  on  a  division,  189  against  42, 
majority  147    .        .        .        .  April  19,  1801 

Again  on  account  of  the  Irish  insurrection  1808 

Again,  owing  to  alleged  secret  meetings 
(see  Green  Bag)       .       .        .    Feb.  21,  1817 

Bill  to  restore  the  Habeag  Corpus  brought 
into  parliament   .  Jan.  28,  1818 

Suspended  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  insur- 
rection in  that  kingdom         .    July  26,  1848 

Restored  there,  the  rebellion  having  been 


great  rebellion a.d.  1798  i     suppressed  March  1,  1848 
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HACKNEY  COACHES  are  of  French  origin.  In  France,  a  strong  kind  of  cob-horae 
(kctquen^e)  was  let  out  on  hire  for  short  journeys :  these  were  latterly  hamassed  (to 
accommodate  several  wayfarers  at  once)  to  a  plain  vehicle  called  coche-d-haqiLetUe: 
hence  the  name.  The  legend  that  traces  their  origin  to  Hackney,  near  London,  is  a 
vulgar  error.  They  were  first  licensed  in  1662,  and  subjected  to  regulations,  6  Will, 
and  Mary,  1694. — Survey  of  London.  The  number  plying  in  London  fixed  at  1000,  and 
their  fares  raised,  1771.  The  number  increased  in  1799,  and  frequently  since.  Office 
removed  to  Somerset-house,  1782.  Coach-makers  made  subject  to  a  licence,  1785. 
Hackney  chaiiots  and  cabriolets  licensed  in  1814.  Lost-aud-Found  office,  for  the 
recovery  of  property  left  in  hackney-coaches,  established  by  act  55  Qeo.  III.,  1815. 
This  office  has  caused  the  restoration  of  a  vast  amount  of  property,  and  is  held  at 
Somersetrhouse.  The  number  of  hackney  coaches  to  cease  being  limited  after  5th 
Jan.,  1833,  by  statute  2  Will.  IV.,  1831.  The  cabriolets  are  of  Parisian  origin ;  but  the 
aristocratic  taste  of  Englishmen  suggested  the  propriety  of  obliging  the  driver  to  be 
seated  on  the  outside  of  the  vehicle. 

HAGUE.  Once  called  the  finest  village  in  Europe :  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  and  residence  of  the  former  earls  of  Holland,  the  princes  of  Holland,  &c. 
Here  the  States,  in  1586,  abrogated  the  authority  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  held  a 
conference  in  1610,  upon  the  five  articles  of  the  remonstrants,  which  ocatsioned  the 
synod  of  Dort.  Treaty  of  the  Hague,  entered  into  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  the  North,  signed  by  England,  France,  and  Holland,  May  21,  1659. 
De  W^itt  was  torn  in  pieces  here,  Aug.  20,  1672.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
Hague  in  January  1795 ;  favoured  by  a  hard  frost,  they  marched  into  Holland,  where 
the  inhabitants  and  troops  declared  in  their  favour,  a  general  revolution  ensued,  and 
the  stodtholder  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and  escape  to 
England.  The  Hague  was  evacuated  in  Nov.  1813,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
and  the  stadtholder  returned  to  his  dominions  and  arrived  here  in  December,  that 
year.     Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England  and  Holland,  Dec  16, 1837. 

HAILETBURY  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of  the  East  India  Company,  wherein 
students  are  prepared  for  the  Company's  service  in  India.  It  was  founded  in  1800, 
and  has  been  regulated  by  various  acts  of  parliament.  By  statute  1  Vict,  July  1837, 
it  is  enacted  "  that  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  college  as  a  student  whose  age 
shall  exceed  twenty-one  years,  nor  any  person  appointed  or  sent  out  to  India  as  a 
writer  in  the  Company's  service  whose  age  shall  exceed  23  years." — Statutes, 

HAIR  By  the  northern  nations,  and  in  Ghiul,  hair  was  much  esteemed,  and  hence  the 
appellation  Oallia  comata;  and  cutting  off  the  hair  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
among  them.  The  royal  family  of  France  had  it  as  a  particular  mark  and  privilege 
of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood,  to  wear  long  hair,  artfully  dressed  and  curled. 
The  clerical  tonsure  is  of  apostolic  institution. — Indorus  Hispalenng.  Pope  Anicetus 
forbade  the  clergy  to  wear  long  hair,  a.d.  155.  Long  hair  was  out  of  fashion  during 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  hence  the  term  Rownd-keads.  It  was  again  out  of 
fashion  in  1795;  and  very  short  hair  was  in  mode  in  1801.  Hair-powder  came  into 
use  in  1590 ;  and  in  1795  a  tax  was  laid  upon  persons  using  it,  which  yielded  20,0002. 
per  annum. 

HALCYON  DAYS,  in  antiquity,  implied  seven  days  before  and  as  many  after  the  winter 
solstice,  because  the  halcyon  laid  her  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  weather 
during  her  incubation  was  always  calm.  The  phrase  was  afterwards  employed  to 
express  any  season  of  transient  prosperity,  or  of  brief  tranquillity,  the  uptemplacidi 
dies  of  human  life. — Butler, 

HALIDON-HILL,  BATTLE  op.  Fought  near  Berwick,  between  the  English  and  Scots, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  13,000  slain,  while  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  English  suffered,  reign  of  Edward  III.,  July  19, 
1333.  After  this  great  and  decisive  victory,  Edward  placed  Edward  Baliol  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland. — Robertacn. 

HALIFAX,  Yorkshire.  Here  prevailed  a  remarkable  law.  The  woollen  manufacture 
being  very  great,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cloths,  kerseys,  shalloons,  &c.,  being 
continually  on  the  tenters  and  liable  to  be  stolen,  the  town,  at  its  first  incorporation, 
was  empowered  to  punish  capitally  any  criminal  convicted  of  stealing  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  by  a  peculiar  engine,  which  beheaded  the 
offender  in  a  moment ;  but  king  James  I.,  in  the  year  1620,  took  this  power  away ; 
and  the  town  is  now  under  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.    See  Maiden. 
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HALIFAX,  EARL  of,  hb  ADMINISTRATION.  The  earl  of  Halifax  became  minister 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  L  His  ministry  was  composed  of  the  following 
members :  Charles,  earl  of  Hali&x,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (succeeded  on  his  death 
by  the  earl  of  Carlisle) ;  William,  lord  Cowper,  afterwards  earl  Cowper,  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  president ;  Thomas,  marquess  of  Wharton, 
privy  seal ;  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  admiralty ;  James  Stanhope,  afterwards  earl 
Stazihope,  and  Charles,  viscount  Townshend,  secretaries  of  state ;  sir  Richard  Onslow, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  dukes  of  Montrose  and  Marlborough,  lord  Berkeley, 
right  hon.  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Ac.,  1714.  Lord  Halifax  died  the  next 
year,  1715.  He  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Walpole,  whose 
first  administration  commenced  in  this  latter  year. 

HALLELUJAH  and  AMEN.  Hebrew  expressions  frequently  used  in  the  Jewish 
hymns :  from  the  Jewish  they  came  into  the  Christian  church.  The  meaning  of  the 
first  is  ProMC  the  Lord,  and  of  the  second  So  be  it.  They  were  first  introduced  by 
Haggai,  the  prophet,  about  584  b.c.  ;  and  their  introduction  from  the  Jewish  into  the 
Christian  church  is  ascribed  to  St  Jerome,  one  of  the  primitiye  Latin  Others,  about 
A.D.  Z90.—Cave'$  Hist,  Lit. 

HALYS,  BATTLE  op.  The  great  battle  fought  upon  the  river  Halys  between  the  Lydians 
and  Medes.  It  was  interrupted  by  an  abnoet  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  28th  of 
May ;  which  occasioned  a  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms. — Blair. 
[This  eclipse  had  been  predicted  many  years  before  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  585  b.c.] 

HAMBURQH.  The  company  of  "  Hambro'  Merchants  "  was  incorporated  in  1 296.  France 
declared  war  upon  Hamburgh  for  its  treachery  in  giving  up  Napper  Tandy,  (see 
Napper  Tandy,)  Oct.  1799.  British  property  sequestrated,  March  1801.  Hamburgh 
taken  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806.  Incorporated  with  France, 
Jan.  1810.  Evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  advance  of  the  Russians  into  Germany 
in  1813 ;  and  restored  to  its  independence  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  May  1814.  Awful 
fire  here,  which  destroyed  numerous  churches  and  public  buildings,  and  2000  houses ; 
it  continued  for  three  days.  May  4,  1842. 

HAMMERCLOTH.  The  use  of  this  appendage  to  a  coach  arose  in  the  coachman 
formerly  carrying  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  a  few  nails,  to  guard  against 
accidents,  in  his  coach-box,  and  this  cloth  was  used  to  hide  them  from  view. — Peggt. 

HAMPTON-COURT  PALACE.  Built  by  cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  site  of  the  manor- 
house  of  the  knights-hospitallers.  In  1525,  the  cardinal  presented  it  to  his  royal 
master,  Henry  VIIL ;  it  being,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  offering  ever  made  by  a 
subject  to  a  sovereign.  Here  Edward  VL  was  bom,  and  his  mother,  Jane  Seymour, 
died ;  and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Charles,  and  others  of  our  sovereigns,  resided.  Most  of 
the  old  apartments  were  pulled  down,  and  the  grand  inner  court  built,  by  William  IIL 
in  1694.  In  this  palace  was  held,  in  1604,  the  celebrated  conference  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  which  led  to  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.     See  Conference. 

HANAPER  OFFICE.  An  office  of  the  court  of  chancery,  where  writs  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  subject,  and  their  returns,  were  anciently  kept  in  hanaperto  (in  a 
hamper);  and  those  relating  to  the  crown  were  kept  in  parva  baga  (a  little  bag). 
Hence  arose  the  names  Hanaper  and  Petty  Bag  Office.  The  hanaper  was  originally  a 
wicker  basket,  with  a  cover  and  a  lock,  and  made  for  easy  removal  from  place  to  place. 

HANAU,  BATTLE  of,  between  a  division  of  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  of  30,000  men,  under  general  Wrede,  and  the  French,  70,000  strong,  under 
Napoleon.  The  French  were  on  their  retreat  from  Leipsic  when  encountered  by  the 
allies  at  Hanau.  The  French  suffered  very  severely,  though  the  allies,  who  displayed 
great  military  skill  and  bravery,  were  compelled  to  retire,  Oct.  29,  1813. 

HANDEL'S  COMMEMORATION.  The  first  musical  festival  in  commemoration  of  this 
illustrious  composer  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  May  26,  1784.  It  was  the 
grandest  display  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  any  nation,  and  afforded  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  spectacles  which  the  imagination  can  delineate;  their  majesties, 
most  of  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  and  between  3  and  4,000  of  the  public 
being  present.  The  musical  band  contained  600  vocal  and  instrumental  performers, 
and  the  receipts  of  three  successive  days  were  12,7462. 

HANDKERCHIEFS.  Handkerchiefs,  wrought  and  edged  with  gold,  used  to  be  worn  in 
England  by  gentlemen  in  their  hats,  as  favours  from  young  ladies,  the  value  of  them 
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being  from  five  to  twelve  pence  for  each,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558. — Stowe't 
Chron,  Handkerchiefs  were  of  early  manufacture,  and  are  mentioned  in  our  oldest 
works.  Handkerchief  of  the  celebrated  Paisley  manu&cture  were  first  made  in  that 
town  in  1748. 

HANGED,  DRAWN,  and  QUARTERED.  The  first  infliction  of  this  barbarous 
punishment  took  place  upon  a  pirate  named  William  Marise,  a  nobleman's  son, 
25  Henry  HI.,  1241.  Five  gentlemen  attached  to  the  duke  of  Qloucester  were 
arraigned  and  condemned  for  treason,  and  at  the  place  of  execution  were  hanged,  cut 
down  alive  instantly,  then  stript  naked,  and  their  bodies  marked  for  quartering,  and 
then  pardoned,  25  Henry  VI.,  1447. — Stowe,  The  punishment  of  death  by  hanging 
has  been  abolished  in  numerous  ca^es  by  various  statutes.  See  Death,  PuTUahmait  of. 
Hanging  in  chains  was  abolished  4  Will.  IV.,  1834. 

HANOVER.  This  country  had  no  great  rank,  although  a  duchy,  until  Geoi^e  I.  got 
possession  of  Zell,  Saxe,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  other  duchies  and  principalities. 
Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate,  a.d  1692.  It  was  seized  by  Prussia,  April  3, 
1801 ;  was  occupied  by  the  French,  June  5,  1803 ;  and  annexed  to  Westphalia, 
March  1, 1810.  Regained  to  England  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  Nov.  6,  1813, 
and  erecfced  into  a  kingdom,  Oct  13,  1814.  The  duke  of  Cambridge  appointed 
lieutenant-governor,  in  Nov.  1816.  Visited  by  George  IV.  in  Oct.  1821.  £mest>  duke 
of  Cumberland,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  20, 1837. 

DUKES,  ELECTORS,  AND  KINGS  OF  HANOVER. 

KIK08  Oy  HA.KOVKB. 


1665.  John,  second  son  of  prince  Christian 
Lewis,  duke  of  Brunswick-Zell,  became 
duke  of  Hanover;  succeeded  by  bis  son, 

1679.  Ernest-Augustus ;  created  elector  of 
Hanover  in  1092. 
[Ho  married  the  princess  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick,  elector  palatine,  and 
of  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I. 
of  England.] 

1606.  George-Lewis,  son  of  the  preceding;  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  the  heiresa  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick-Zell.  Became  king  of 
GreatBritain,  Aug.  1,1714,  as  Groboe  I. 

1727.  George  Augustus,  hij  son ;  Geobos  II.  of 
England. 

1700.  George- William-Frederick,  his  grandson, 
George  III.  of  England. 


1814.  George-William-FredeTiek  (the  preced- 
ing sovereign),  first  king  of  Hanover, 
Oct.  2. 

1820.  George- Augustus-Frederick,  his  son; 
Groboe  IV.  of  England. 

1880.  William-Henry,  his  brother;  William 
IV.  of  England. 

[Hanover  separated  trom  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.] 


1837.  Ernest- Augustus,  brother  to  William  IV. 
of  England,  on  whose  demise  he  suc- 
ceeded (as  a  distinct  inheritanoe)  to  the 
throne  of  Hanover.  The  pbrssnt  (18G0> 
king  of  Hanover. 

HANOVERUN  SUCCESSION,  establiahed  by  law,  June  12, 1701,  when  an  act  passed 
limitmg  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England,  after  the  demise  of  Will.  III.  and  of 
queen  Anne  (without  issue),  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
bodj,  being  protestants,  she  being  the  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  George  I.  the 
son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  elector  of  Hanover,  and  of 
Sophia,  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
Aug.  1, 1714. 

HANSE  TOWNS.  A  commercial  union  called  the  Hanseatic  league,  was  formed  by  a 
number  of  port  towns  in  Germany,  in  support  of  each  other  against  the  piracies  of 
the  Swedes  and  Danes  :  this  association  began  in  1164,  and  the  league  was  signed  in 
1241.  At  first  it  consisted  only  of  towns  situate  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea»  but 
its  strength  and  reputation  increasing,  there  was  scarce  any  trading  city  in  Europe 
but  desired  to  be  admitted  into  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  consisted  of  sixty-six 
cities.  They  grew  so  formidable  as  to  proclaim  war  against  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  about  the  year  1348,  and  against  Erick  in  1428,  with  forty  ships,  and 
12,000  regular  troops  besides  seamen.  This  gave  umbrage  to  several  princes,  who 
ordered  the  merchants  of  their  respective  kingdoms  to  withdraw  their  efifects,  and 
so  broke '  up  the  greatest  part  and  strength  of  the  association.  In  1630,  the  only 
towns  of  note  of  this  once  powerful  league  retaining  the  name,  were  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 

HAPSBURGH,  HOUSE  of.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Europe.  Haps- 
burgh  was  an  ancient  castle  of  Switzerland,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  near  Schintznach. 
This  castle  was  the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  ancestors  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Haps- 
buigh,  was  elevated  to  the  empire  of  Germany  and  archduchy  of  Austria,  a.d.  1273. 
See  Oermany. 

HARDY,  HORNE  TOOKE,  and  THELWALL,  TRIAL  op.    See  Home  Tooke, 
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HABLAW,  BATTLE  of.  Fought  between  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  commanded  the  royal 
army,  and  Donald,  the  lord  of  the  Isles.  It  was  so  fatal  to  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gently,  and  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  kingdom,  that  Buchanan  asserts  there  perished 
in  this  conflict  more  illustrious  men  than  had  fallen  in  foreign  wars  during  many 
previous  years.  The  battle  was  continued  with  great  desperation  on  both  sides,  but 
neither  army  was  victorious,  July  24,  1411. 

HAELEIAN  LIBRARY,  containing  7000  manuscripts,  was  bought  by  the  right  hon. 
Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  large  portion  of  this  nobleman's  life  was  spent  in  adding  to  his 
literary  stores,  in  the  collection  of  which  he  expended  a  great  part  of  the  w^th  his 
public  employments  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate.    He  died  May  21,  1724. 

HARLEQUIN.  This  term  is  derived  from  a  famous  and  droll  ncomedian,  who  so  much 
firequented  Mr.  Harley 's  house,  that  his  friends  and  acquaintances  used  to  call  him 
Harlequino,  little  Harley. — Menage.  Originally  the  name  implied  a  merry-andrew,  or 
buffoon ;  but  it  now  means  an  expert  dancer  at  a  play-house,  dressed  in  an  antique, 
party-coloured  garb,  somewhat  like  a  Spaniard. — Pardon. 

HARLOTS.  Women  who  were  called  by  synonyma  conveying  the  meaning  of  harlot, 
were  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  celebrated  Lais  of 
Corinth,  a  beautiful  courtesan,  but  remarkable  for  her  vicious  amours,  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  temple  of  Venus,  by  the  women  of  ThessaJy,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
from  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  about  850  b.c.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
mother  of  William  L  of  England,  a  tanner's  daughter  of  Falaise,  and  whose  name  was 
Arlotta,  was  of  so  infamous  a  character,  that  our  odious  term  harlot  is  derived  from 
her  name. — Dr.  Johnson.  In  England,  harlots  were  obliged  to  wear  striped  hoods  of 
party  colours,  and  their  garments  the  wrong  side  outwards,  by  statute  27  Edw.  III., 
1352.    See  Courtesana. 

HARMONIC  STRINGS.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  invented  harmonic  strings,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  four  blacksmiths  working  with  hammers  in  harmony,  whose 
weights  he  foimd  to  be  six,  eight,  nine,  and  twelve  ;  or  rather,  by  squares,  as  thirty- 
six,  sixty-four,  eighty-one,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  harmonica,  or 
musical  glasses,  airs  from  the  tones  of  them  were  first  formed  by  an  Irish  gentleman 
named  Puckeridge. — Franklin.  The  invention  was  improved  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1760. 
See  Musical  Olasses. 

HARMONY  TOWN,  America.  A  society  was  formed  here  by  one  Rapp,  with  a  number 
of  German  and  other  fieimilies,  some  of  them  from  England,  who,  calling  themselves 
HarmoniHSj  held  their  property  in  common.  The  well-known  visionary  and  enthu- 
siast, Robert  Owen,  purchased  this  town  ;  but  he  ultimately  failed  in  his  scheme  of 
a  ''  social "  community,  and  returned  to  England  to  propagate  infamous  doctrines, 
with,  however,  little  success.    See  Socialists. 

HARNESS.  The  leathern  dressings  used  for  horses  to  draw  chariots,  and  also  chariots, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Erichthonius  of  Athens,  who  was  made  a  con- 
stellation after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Bootes,  about  1487  B.a  Harness  was 
first  made  of  ropes,  then  of  sea-weed,  and  afterwards  of  leather,  as  at  present,  for 
coaches  and  waggons. — Pardon  ;  Ashe. 

HARO,  THE  CRY  OP.  The  Clameur  de  ffaro  is  derived  from  Raoul,  the  French  name 
for  Rollo,  ancestor  of  our  Norman  princes  of  England,  whose  equity  was  not  inferior 
to  his  valour,  and  whose  very  name  had  an  effect  upon  his  subjects,  even  after  his 
death.  This  cry  was  set  up,  because  Rollo  had  administered  justice  with  such 
exactness,  those  who  had  injury  done  them  used  to  call  out  A  Eaoul/  By  virtue  of 
this  cry,  the  person  who  met  an  adverse  party  in  the  streets,  obliged  him  to  go 
before  itxe  judge,  who  decided  the  differences  between  them,  at  least  provisionally. — 
ffenauU. 

HARP.  It  is  traced  to  the  earliest  nations.  David  played  the  harp  before  SauL — 
1  Sam.  xvi  23.  The  lyre  of  the  Greeks  is  the  harp  of  the  modems.  The  Romans 
had  their  harp ;  so  had  the  Jews,  but  it  had  very  few  strings.  The  Cimbri  or  English 
Saxons  had  this  instrument.  The  celebrated  Welsh  harp  was  strung  with  gut ; 
and  the  Irish  harp,  like  the  more  ancient  harps,  with  wire.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
harps  existing  is  that  of  Bryan  Boiroimhe,  monarch  of  Ireland  :  it  was  given  by  his 
son  Bonagh  to  pope  John  XVIII.,  together  with  the  crown  and  other  regalia  of  his 
fieither,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Teig.    Adrian  lY. 
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alleged  this  as  being  one  of  his  principal  titles  to  the  kingdom  of  Trelond  in  his  bull 
transferring  it  to  Henry  II.  This  harp  was  given  by  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.,  who 
presented  it  to  the  first  earl  of  Clanricarde :  it  then  came  into  possession  of  the 
family  of  De  Biu^h ;  next  into  that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clenagh,  county  of  Clare ; 
afterwards  into  that  of  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick ;  and  was  at  length  deposited  by  the 
right  hon.  William  Conyngham  in  the  College  Museum,  Dublin,  in  1782. 

HARRISON'S  TIME-PIECE.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  of  Foulby, 
near  Pontefraot,  was  the  inventor  of  this  celebrated  instrument.  His  first  time-piece 
was  produced  in  1735 ;  his  second  in  1739  ;  his  third  in  1749 ;  and  his  fourth,  which 
procured  him  the  reward  of  20,000^.,  promised  12th  Anne  by  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
was  produced  a  few  years  after.  He  obtained  10,OOOZ.  of  his  reward  in  1764.  His 
time-piece  was  perfected  in  1772.    See  articles  Clock*  and  Watchet. 

HARTWELL,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.  This  place  is  femous  as  the  retreat  of  Louis  X VIH., 
king  of  France.  He  had  had  an  asylum  in  Russia,  and  had  resided  also  at  Warsaw. 
He  landed  in  England,  at  Yarmouth,  Oct.  6,  1807,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Gosfield-hall,  in  Essex,  and  afterwards  came  to  Hartwell,  living  in  retirement,  as  the 
count  de  Lille,  at  this  village,  for  several  years.  His  consort  died  here  in  1810.  On 
his  family's  restoration  to  the  throne,  Louis,  on  April  20,  1814,  entered  London  in 
much  state  from  his  retreat  at  Hartwell,  attended  by  the  life-guards,  and  many 
of  the  king's  carriages,  and  accompanied  by  the  prince  regent.  He  stopped  at 
Grillon's  hotel,  where  he  kept  his  court  for  some  days,  receiving  the  congratiUations 
of  the  lord  mayor,  citizens,  and  nobility;  and  embarked  at  Dover,  for  France, 
April  24,  1814. 

HASTINGS,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  memorable  and  bloody,  and  in  which  more 
than  thirty  thousand  were  slain,  fought  between  Harold  II.  of  England,  and  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life  and  kingdom.  William,  hence 
sumamed  the  Conqueror,  was  soon  after  crowned  king  of  England,  and  introduced 
a  memorable  epoch,  known  as  the  Conquest,  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  Oct.  14, 
1066.  The  day  of  this  battle  was,  alpo,  the  anniversary  of  Harold's  birth.  He,  with 
his  two  brothers,  also  slain,  was  interred  in  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

HASTINGS,  WARREN,  TRIAL  of.  Mr.  Hastings,  governor-general  of  India,  tried  by 
the  peers  of  Great  Britain  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  acquitted,  although 
he  had  committed  many  acts  during  his  government  which,  it  was  thought,  ought  to 
hare  led  to  a  different  result.  Among  other  charges  against  him,  was  his  acceptance 
of  a  present  of  100,000Z.  from  the  nabob  of  Oude  (see  Chunar^  Ti^eaty  of) ;  and  this 
was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  his  irregular  means  of  accumulating  wealth.  The  trial 
lasted  seven  years  and  three  months;  it  commenced  Feb.  13,  1788,  and  terminated 
April  25, 1795.  Mr.  Sheridan's  celebrated  speech,  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
attracted  universal  and  merited  admiration. 

HATFIELD'S  ATTEMPT  on  the  LIFE  of  GEORGE  IIL  May  11,  1800,  ^-as  a  field- 
day  in  Hyde-park ;  and  during  a  review  of  the  troops  a  shot  from  an  undiscovered 
hand  was  fired,  which  wounded  a  young  gentleman  who  stood  near  the  king.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  his  majesty  was  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  when  a  man  from  the 
pit  fired  a  pistol  at  him ;  his  name  was  Hatfield ;  but  he  was  found  upon  his  trial  to 
be  deranged,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  as  a  lunatic  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.     Hatfield  died  Jan.  23, 1841,  aged  69  years. 

HATS.  See  article  Caps.  First  made  by  a  Swiss  at  Paris,  a.d.  1404.  They  are  mentioned 
in  history  at  the  period  when  Charles  VII.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rouen,  in 
1449.  He  wore  a  hat  lined  with  red  velvet,  and  surmounted  with  a  rich  plume  of 
feathers.  It  is  from  this  reign  that  the  general  use  of  hats  and  caps  is  to  be  dated 
(at  least  in  France),  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place  of  the  chaperons  and 
hoods  that  had  been  worn  before  in  France. — Henavlt,  Hats  were  first  manufactured 
in  England  by  Spaniards,  in  1510 :  before  this  time  both  men  and  women  wore  cloee- 
knit  woollen  caps. — Stowe.  Very  high  crowned  hats  were  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth's 
courtiers ;  and  high  crowns  were  again  introduced  in  1783.  A  stamp-duty  was  laid 
upon  hats  in  1784,  and  again -in  1796 ;  it  was  repealed  in  1811. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE.  This  place  was  defended  for  the  Huguenots  by  the  English,  in 
1562.  It  has  been  bombarded  several  times  by  the  British  navy.  It  was  successfully 
attacked  for  three  days  from  July  6  to  9,  1759.  Again  bombarded  in  1794  and  1796. 
Bombai*ded  by  sir  Richard  Strachan,  May  26,  1798.    Declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
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blockade^  Sept  6, 1803.    The  attempts  of  the  British  to  bum  the  shipping  here  failed, 
Aug.  7, 1804. 

HAWKERS  AND  PEDLARS.  First  licensed  to  sell  their  commodities  in  1697.  They 
were  anciently  esteemed  fraudulent  personsi  who  went  from  place  to  place  to  sell  or 
buy  any  commodity  in  a  clandestine  or  unfidr  and  imlicensed  manner ;  but  now  they 
are  those  who  sell  about  the  streets  by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  the  commissioners 
who  are  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

HATMARKET,  London.  The  hay-market  in  this  street  was  opened' 1664,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL — Stotoe.  The  Haymarket-theatre  was  originally  opened  in  1702.  The 
bottle-conjuror's  dupery  of  the  public  occurred  at  this  theatre,  Jan.  16,  1748.  See 
BotUe  Conjvaror.  Mr.  Footers  patent,  1747.  The  theatre  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Mr.  Foote  for  a  life  annuity,  Jan.  1,  1777.  Rebuilt  1767 ;  again  by  Mr. 
Nash,  the  present  structure,  in  1821.  A  fatal  accident  occurred  in  endeavouring  to 
gain  admission,  Feb.  8,  1794 ;  sixteen  persons  were  trodden  to  death,  and  numbers 
bruised  and  wounded,  many  of  whom  afterwards  died.  See  TheoUret,  The  late  market 
here  for  hay  was  removed  to  Cumberland-market,  Jan.  1,  1831. 

HATTI,  OB  Haitl  The  Indian  name  of  St  Domingo.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492. 
Before  the  Spaniards  finally  conquered  it,  they  are  said  to  have  destroyed  in  battle  or 
cold  blood  3,000,000  of  its  inhabitants,  including  women  and  children.  Toussaint 
established  an  independent  republic  in  St.  Domingo,  July  22,  1801.  He  surrendered 
to  the  French,  May  7,  1802.  Dessalinee  made  a  proclamation  for  the  massacre  of  all 
the  whites,  March  29, 1804.  See  iSi^  Domingo.  Dessalines  was  crowned  king  by  the 
title  of  Jacques  I.,  Oct  8, 1804.  He  died  Sept  21,  1805.  Henry  Christophe,  a  man 
of  colour,  became  president  in  Feb.  1807,  and  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  title  of 
Henry  L,  in  March  1811;  while  Petion  ruled  as  president  at  Port-au-Prince.  Numerous 
black  nobility  and  prelates  were  created  same  year.  Petion  died,  and  Boyer  was 
elected  in  his  room,  in  May  1818.  Christophe  committed  suicide  in  Oct  1820. 
Independence  declared  at  St  Domingo  in  Dec.  1821.  Decree  of  the  king  of  France 
confirming  it,  April  1825.  Hayti  was  proclaimed  an  empire  under  its  late  president 
Solouque,  who  took  the  title  of  Faustin  I.,  Aug.  26,  1849. 

HEAD  ACT.  The  most  iniquitous  and  merciless  statute  ever  passed  by  a  parliament — 
Scully.  It  was  enacted  in  Ireland  by  the  Junto  of  the  Pale,  at  the  town  of  Trim,  the 
earl  of  Desmond  being  lord  deputy,  5  Edward  lY.,  1465 ;  and  under  it,  indiscriminate 
murder  of  the  native  Irish  was  committed,  and  the  murderers  pardoned. — Taaffe's 
Hist,  of  Ireland.    For  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  act,  see  note  to  article  Ireland. 

HEARTH  OB  CHIMNEY  TAX.  An  oppressive  and  unpopular  tax  upon  every  fire-place 
or  hearth  In  England,  imposed  by  Charles  IL  in  1662.  It  was  abolished  by  William 
and  Mary  at  the  Revolution.  It  was  afterwards  imposed  again,  and  again  abolished. 
This  tax  was  levied  in  Ireland,  but  was  abolished,  with  a  number  of  other  imposts, 
since  the  termination  of  the  late  war. 

HEATHEN  TEMPLES.  Erected  in  the  earliest  tunes.  The  Egyptian  temples  are 
described  by  Strabo  as  having  been  of  great  magnitude  and  extent  The  construction 
of  temples  was  adapted  by  the  ancients  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  deities  to 
whose  worship  they  were  raised :  those  of  Jupiter  Fulminans,  Coelum,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  Deus-Fidius,  were  uncovered.  The  temples  of  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Hercules,  were 
of  the  Doric  order,  which  suited  the  robust  virtue  of  these  divinities.  The  Corinthian 
was  employed  for  Venus,  Flora,  Proserpine,  and  the  aquatic  Nymphs.  The  Ionic  was 
used  in  the  temples  of  Juno,  Diana,  and  Bacchus,  as  a  just  mixture  of  elegance  and 
majesty.  The  heathen  temples  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  Constantino,  a.d. 
331.     See  Templet. 

HEBRIDES,  NEW.  Discovered  by  the  navigator  Quiros,  who,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  a  part  of  a  southern  continent,  called  them  Tierra  AwtrtUia  del  EtpirUu 
Santo,  A.D.  1606.  Bougainville  visited  them  in  1768,  and  found  that  the  land  was 
not  connected,  but  composed  of  islands,  which  he  called  the  Great  Cyclades.  Cook, 
in  1774,  ascertained  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  whole  group,  and  gave  them  the 
name  they  now  bear. 

HECATOMB.  This  was  a  sacrifice  among  the  ancients  of  a  hundred  oxen ;  but  it  was 
more  particularly  observed  by  the  Lacedemonians  when  they  possessed  a  hundred 
capital  cities.  In  the  course  of  time  this  eacrifice  was  reduced  to  twenty-three  oxen ; 
and  in  the  end,  to  lessen  the  expense,  goato  and  lambs  were  substituted  for  oxen. — 
Potter. 

u 
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HECLA,  MOUNT.  Its  first  eruption  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  a.d.  1004.  About 
twenty-two  eruptions  have  taken  place,  according  to  Olasson  and  Paulson.  The  most 
dreadful  and  multiplied  convulsions  of  this  great  volcanic  mountain  occurred  in  1766, 
since  when,  a  visit  to  the  top  in  summer  is  not  attended  with  great  difficulty.  For 
particulars  of  this  eruption,  see  Iceland,  The  mount  was  in  a  violent  eruption  in 
April  1846.  Three  new  craters  were  formed,  from  which  pillars  of  fii«  rose  to  the 
height  of  14,000  English  feet  The  lava  formed  several  hills,  and  pieces  of  pimiioe 
stone  and  scoriae  of  2  cwt.  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  a  [league  and  a  half;  the 
ice  and  snow  which  had  covered  the  mountain  for  centuries  were  wholly  melted  into 
prodigious  floods. 

HEOIRA,  ERA  of  the.  Dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which 
ovent  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thursday  the  15th  July,  a.d.  622.  The  era  commences 
on  the  following  day,  viz. : — the  16th  of  July.  Many  chi'onologists  have  computed 
this  era  from  the  15Ui  July;  but  Cantemir  has  given  examples  proving  that,  in  most 
ancient  times,  the  16th  was  the  first  day  of  the  era;  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  it  is 
so.    See  MahometUm  and  Medvnck 

HEIDELBERG,  and  HEIDELBERG  TUN.  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  on  the  river 
Neckar,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  P^tinate :  the  protestant  electoral  house 
becoming  extinct  in  1693,  a  bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  the  fieunous  castle  was 
ruined,  and  the  elector  removed  his  residence  to  Mannheim.  Here  was  the  celebrated 
Heidelberg  Tun,  constructed  in  1843,  when  it  contained  twenty-one  pipes  of  wine. 
Another  was  made  in  1664,  which  held  600  hogsheads.  This  was  emptied  and 
knocked  to  pieces  b^  the  French  in  1688 ;  but  a  new  and  a  larger  one  was  after- 
wards fabricated,  which  held  800  hogsheads,  and  was  formerly  kept  full  of  the  best 
Rhenish  wine ;  and  the  electors  have  given  many  entertainments  on  its  platform ;  but 
this  convivial  monument  of  ancient  hospitality  is  now  mouldering  in  a  damp  vaults 
quite  empty. — WaUcer, 

HEIGHTS  OF  ROMAINYILLE,  BATTLE   of.     On  the  Heights  of  Romainville  and 

Belleville,  the  French  army  out  of  Paris,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Maimont,  and 

Mortier,  was  defeated  by  the  allied  army,  which  entered  Paris  the  next  day,  and  thus 

was  completed  the  memorable  and  glorious  campaign  of  this  year,  and  the  overthrow 

-  of  Buonaparte's  power  in  Europe  and  rule  in  France,  March  80, 1814. 

HELDER  POINT,  in  Holland.  The  fort  and  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  fleet  lying  in  the 
Texel,  surrendered  to  the  British  forces  imder  the  duke  of  York,  and  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  for  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  the  action,  540  British  were 
killed,  Aug.  80, 1799.  The  place  was,  however,  relinquished,  after  a  short  possession, 
in  October  following.    See  iergen, 

HELEN,  RAPE  of,  which  caused  the  Trojan  war,  1204  B.C.  Helen  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  even  in  her  childhood  was  so  very  lovely,  that 
Theseus  stole  her  away  in  her  tenth  year.  From  him,  however,  she  was  released, 
yet  innocent,  by  her  brothers ;  and  after  her  return  to  the  court  of  Sparta  she  was 
eagerly  sought  in  marriage  by  the  princes  of  Greece ;  and  Ulysses  persuaded  the 
suitors  to  bind  themselves  on  oath  to  abide  by  the  iininfluenced  choice  of  Helen,  and 
to  defend  her  person  and  character  from  that  time.  The  princes  took  the  oath,  and 
Helen  then  made  choice  of  Menelaus.  Paris  coming  soon  after  to  the  court  of  this 
king,  abused  his  hospitality  by  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  Helen ;  carrying  her  away, 
though  not  an  unwilling  captive,  to  Asia  Minor.  At  Troy,  the  fEither  of  Paris,  Priam, 
received  her  in  his  palace  without  difficulty ;  and  Menelaus,  assembling  the  princes 
of  Greece,  reminded  them  of  their  oath;  and  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Troy 
followed,  1184  B.O.  Paris  was  previously  married,  his  wife  being  (Enone,  who  lived 
with  him  in  happiness  on  Mount  Ida ;  and  at  his  death  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Hercules,  then  in  the  possession  of  Philoctetes,  he  desired  in  his  dying  moments  to 
be  carried  to  (Enone,  whom  he  had  so  basely  deserted ;  but  he  expired  on  the  way. 
The  nymph,  however,  still  mindfril  of  their  former  happiness,  threw  herself  upon  the 
body,  bathed  it  with  her  tears,  and  then  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  heart. 

HELENA,  ST.  This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  festival  of  St 
Helena,  a.d.  1502.  The  Dutch  were  afterwards  in  possession  of  it  until  1600,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  the  English.  The  British  East  India  Company  settled  here 
in  1651 ;  and  the  islaiid  was  alternately  possessed  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  until 
1678,  when  Charles  IL,  on  Dea  12,  assigned  it  to  the  company  once  more.  St. 
Helena  was  made  the  place  of  Napoleon's  captivity,  Oct.  16, 1815,  and  it  became  the 
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scene  of  his  death,  May  5,  1821.  It  being  decreed  by  the  government  and  French 
Chambers  at  Paris  (with  the  consent  of  England),  that  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  should 
be  removed  to  France,  the  expedition  for  that  purpose,  under  the  prince  de  Joinville, 
sailed  from  Toulon,  July  7 ;  it  arrived  at  St  Helena,  and  the  body  was  exhumed, 
Oct  16 ;  the  expedition  returned  to  France,  Nov.  80 ;  and  Napoleon's  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Hospital  des  Invalidee,  Dec.  15, 1840.    See  Buonaparte, 

HELIQOLAND.  This  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Banes,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  British,  Sept  5, 1807,  and  formed  a  d6p6t  for  British  merchandise  intended 
for  the  Continent  during  the  war.  Confirmed  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel, 
Jan.  14, 1814,  the  same  treaty  by  which  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  Though  a 
mere  rock,  this  is  an  important  possession  of  the  British  crown. 

HELIOMETER.  A  valuable  scientific  instrument  for  measuring  the  stars,  invented  by 
M.  Bouguer,  in  1774.  The  helioscope  (a  peculiar  sort  of  telescope,  prepared  for 
observing  the  sun  so  as  not  to  affect  the  eye)  was  invented  by  Christopher  Scheiner 
in  1625.  There  are  now  various  improved  instnmients  for  these  purposes  in  optical 
science. 

HELLESPONT.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  betwixt  Europe  on  the  west,  Asia  on  the 
east,  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  northward,  and  the  MgpKa  Sea,  now  the 
Archipelago,  southward.  The  present  name  is  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Hellespont  took  its  original  name  from  Helle,  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
who  was  drowned  here.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander :  these 
two  lovers  were  so  fidthfiil  to  one  another,  that  Leander,  in  the  night,  escaped  from 
the  vigilance  of  his  family,  and  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sestoa, 
directed  his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower.  After 
many  interviews  of  tenderness,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night  as  he 
attempted  his  usual  course,  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw  herself  down  from  her  tower, 
and  perished  in  the  sea,  627  b.c. — Straibo  ;  Herodotvs,    See  Xerxes, 

HELL-FIRE  CLUBS.  These  were  impious  associations  in  London,  which  existed  for 
some  time,  but  were  ultimately  suppressed  by  an  Order  in  Coimcil.  There  were 
three,  to  which  upwards  of  forty  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes  belonged.  They 
met  at  Somerset-house,  at  a  house  in  Westminster,  and  at  another  in  Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square.  They  assimied  the  names  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  martyrs, 
in  derision ;  and  ridiculed,  at  their  meetings,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  7  Geo.  I.,  1721. — Salnum. 

HELMETS.  They  were  worn,  it  is  said,  by  the  most  savage  tribes.  Among  the  Romans 
the  helmet  was  provided  with  a  vizor  of  grated  bars,  to  raise  above  the  eyes,  and  a 
bever  to  lower  for  eating ;  the  helmet  of  the  Greeks  was  round,  and  that  of  the 
Romans  squai'e.  Richard  L.  of  England  wore  a  plain  round  helmet ;  and  after 
this  monarch's  reign  most  of  the  English  kings  had  crowns  above  their  helmets. 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  1249,  had  a  flat  helmet,  with  a  square  grated  vizor,  and 
the  helmet  of  Robert  I.  was  surmounted  by  a  crown,  1306. — Cfwillim. 

HELOTS.  The  people  of  Helos,  against  whom  the  Spartans  bore  desperate  resentment 
for  refusing  to  pay  tribute,  883  b.o.  The  Spartans,  not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  of  their 
city,  reduced  the  Helots  to  the  most  debasing  slavery ;  and  to  complete  their  inflEimy, 
they  called  all  the  slaves  of  the  state,  and  the  prisoners  of  wbt,  by  the  degrading 
name  of  Beloke,  and  further  exposed  them  to  every  species  of  contempt  and  ridicule, 
669  B.O.  But  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Helots  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery, 
and  were  rewarded  with  their  liberty,  431  B.c.  But  this  act  of  justice  did  not  last 
long ;  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  2000  manumitted  slaves  was  attributed  to 
the  Laced£emonians. — Herodotus, 

HEMP  And  FLAX.  Flax  was  first  planted  in  England,  when  it  was  directed  to  be  sown 
for  fishing-nets,  a.d.  1533.  Bounties  were  paid  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  1783; 
and  every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  government  and  legislature  to  accomplish 
such  a  national  good.  In  1785  there  were  imported  from  Russia,  in  British  ships, 
17,695  tons  of  hemp  and  flax.— 5tr  John  Sinclair,*    The  annual  importation  of  these 

*  Fire  acres  are  employed  in  the  prodaction  of  a  single  ton  of  flax  or  hemp ;  so  that  our  present  exports 
would  warrant  our  appropriation  of  600,000  acres  to  this  purpose.  We  should  therehr  add  to  the  profit  of 
the  land — a  sure  employment  to  many  thousands  of  the  peasantry ;  and,  instead  of  enriching  Russia,  a 
country  with  which  we  have  heen  frequently  at  war,  nserally  dispense  at  home  the  several  mlUions  of 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  now  sent  to  Kussia  tor  these  articles.— iSSr  John  Sinclair. 
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articles  now  amounts  to  about  100,000  tons.     More  than  180,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp 
are  used  in  the  cordage  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  including  rigging  and  sails. 

HEPTARCHT.  The  Heptarchy  (or  government  of  seven  kings)  in  England  was  gradually 
formed  from  a.d.  455,  when  Hengist  became  the  king  of  Kent,  and  that  kingdom  was 
erected.  The  Heptarchy  terminated  in  a.d.  828,  when  Egbert  reduced  the  other 
kingdoms,  and  became  sole  monarch  of  England.  For  the  several  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  see  Britain,  and  Octarchy. 

HERA.CLIDi£,  The.  The  Return  of  the  Heraclidse  into  the  Peloponnesus  is  a  fiimoua 
epoch  in  chronology  that  constitutes  the  beginning  of  profime  history,  all  the  time 
preceding  that  period  being  accounted  fabulous.  This  return  happened  100  years 
after  the  HeraclidsB  were  expelled,  eighty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
828  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  1104  B.o. — Herodotus. 

HERALDRY.  Signs  and  marks  of  honour  were  made  use  of  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world. — Niabet  The  Phiygians  had  a  sow;  the  Thradans,  Mars;  the  Romans,  an 
eagle ;  the  Gk^ths,  a  bear ;  the  Flemings,  a  bull ;  the  Saxons,  a  horse ;  and  the 
ancient  French,  a  lion,  and  afterwards  the  fleur-de-lis,  whidt  tee.  Heraldry,  as  digested 
into  an  art,  and  subjected  to  rules,  may  be  ascribed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  800 ;  and  in  the  next,  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  about  the  year 
1152 ;  it  began  and  grew  with  the  feudal  law. — Sir  Qtorgt  Mackenzie.  It  was  at  length 
methodised  and  perfected  by  the  crusades  and  tournaments,  the  former  commencing 
in  1095. 

HERALDS'  COLLEGR  We  trace  its  institution  to  Edward  III.,  1340.  Richard  HL 
endowed  the  college  in  1484 ;  and  Philip  and  Mary  enlaiged  its  privileges,  and  con- 
firmed them  by  letters  patent  Formerly  in  many  ceremonies  the  herald  represented 
the  king's  person,  and  therefore  wore  a  crown,  and  was  ^ways  a  knight.  This  college 
has  an  earl  marshal,  3  kings  at  arms  (Gkuter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy),  6  heralds 
(Richmond,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Windsor,  Somerset,  and  York),  4  pursuivants,  and 
2  extra  heralds.    See  Earl  Manhal, 

HERARA,  BATTLE  of,  m  Arraqon.  In  this  battle  Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  in  his 
struggle  for  his  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  encountered,  at 
the  head  of  12,000  men,  and  defeated  general  Buerens,  who  had  not  much  above  half 
that  number  of  the  queen  of  Spain's  troops.  Buerens  lost  about  1000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  Aug.  24, 1837. 

HERCULANEUM.  An  ancient  city  of  Campania,  overwhelmed,  together  with  Pompeii, 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Aug.  24,  a.d.  79.  Herculaneimi  was  buried  under  streams 
of  lava,  and  successive  eruptions  laid  it  still  deeper  under  the  surface.  All  traces  of 
them  were  lost  until  A.D.  1711,  from  which  year  many  curiosities,  works  of  art,  and 
monuments  and  memorials  of  civilised  life  have  been  discovered  to  the  present  time. 
150  volumes  of  MSS.  were  found  in  a  chest,  in  1754;  and  many  antiquities  were 
purchased  by  sir  William  Hamilton,  and  re-purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
museimi,  where  they  are  deposited ;  but  the  principal  antiquities  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  PorticL 

HEREFORD,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Formerly  sufifiagant  to  St.  David's;  but  when  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons  it  came  to  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The 
cathedral  was  founded  by  a  nobleman  named  Milfride,  in  honour  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  the  East  Saxons,  treacherously  made  away  with  by  his  intended  mother-in-law,  the 
queen  of  Merda.    The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books,  at  768^  per  am>num. 

HERETICS.  Formerly  the  term  heresy  denoted  a  particular  sect ;  now  heretics  are 
those  who  propagate  their  private  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. — Bcuxm.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them  have  suffered  death  by  torture  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries. — Burnet.  See  Inquirition.  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  heretic ;  he 
came  to  Rome  a.d.  41.  Thirty  heretics  came  from  Qermany  to  England  to  propagate 
their  opinions,  and  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  whipped,  and  thrust  nakea  into  the 
streets  in  the  depth  of  winter,  where,  none  daring  to  relieve  them,  they  died  of 
hunger  and  cold,  1160. — Speed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL,  at  one  period,  to  be  in 
possession  of  l^dal's  Bible  constituted  heresy.  Tbe  laws  against  heretics  were 
repealed,  25  Henry  YIIL,  1534-5. 

HERITABLE  RIGHTS  and  MOVABLE  RIGHTS.  In  the  Scottish  law  denoting  what 
in  England  is  meant  by  real  and  personal  property ;  real  property  in  England  answer- 
ing nearly  to  the  heritable  rights  in  Scotland,  and  persmal  property  to  the  movable 
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right&      Scotch   heritable  jurisdictions  (i.  t.  feudal  rights)  were  bought  up  and 
abolished,  valued  at  164,2321  in  1747. 

HERMITS.  The  name  first  given  to  those  that  retired  to  desert  places,  to  avoid  perse- 
cution, where  they  gave  themselves  up  to  prayers,  fasting,  and  meditation.  They 
were  also  called  anchorets ;  and  commonly  lodged  in  dark  caves,  where  their  food 
was  such  roots  as  nature,  bestowed  freely  without  culture.  From  these  came  the 
monks,  and  almost  all  the  sorts  of  religious  assemblies  that  live  in  monasteries.  In 
the  seventh  persecution  of  the  Christians,  one  Paul,  to  avoid  the  enemies  of  his  faith, 
retired  into  Thebais,  and  became  the  first  example  of  a  monastic  life,  about  a.d.  250. 

HERO  AND  LEAKDER:  theib  amour.  The  fidelity  of  these  lovers  was  so  great,  and 
their  attachment  to  each  other  so  strong;  that  Leander  in  the  night  frequently  swam 
across  the  Hellespont,  from  Abydos  to  Sestoe,  to  have  secret  interviews  with  Hero,  a 
beautiful  priestess  of  Venus,  she  directing  his  course  by  a  burning  flambeau.  After 
many  stolen  interviews,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  Hero 
threw  herself  firom  her  tower,  and  perished  in  the  sea,  627  b.c. — Livy;  Herodotiu. 

HERO,  BRITISH  MAN-OF-WAR.  The  Hero,  of  74  guns,  lost  in  a  tremendous  storm 
(with  several  other  ships)  off  the  Texel,  when  the  whole  of  her  crew,  amounting  to 
nearly  600  men,  perished,  Dec  24, 1811.  The  English  were  this  year  very  succe^fiil 
in  their  various  expeditions  by  sea ;  but  the  fleet,  by  staying  too  late  in  the  Baltic,  in 
its  return  suffered  severely.  The  J^.  Oeorge,  of  98  guns,  and  the  Defence,  another  ship 
of  the  line,  and  a  firigate,  with  2000  men  on  board,  perished  in  this  storm. 

HERRING-FISHERT.  This  fishery  was  largely  encouraged  by  the  Scotch  so  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  The  herring  statute  was  passed  in  1357.  The  mode  of  preserving 
herrings  by  pickling  was  discovered  about  1390,  and  gave  rise  to  the  herring  fishery 
as  a  branch  of  commerce. — Anderson,  The  British  Herring  Fishery  Company  was 
instituted  Sept  2,  1750. 

HERSCHEL  TELESCOPE,  The.  Herschel's  seven,  ten,  and  twenty-feet  reflectors  were 
made  about  1779.  He  discovers  the  Oeoigium  Sidus  {which  see),  March  21, 1781.  He 
discovers  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon,  in  1783;  and  about  this  time  laid  the 
plan  of  his  great  forty-feet  telescope,  which  he  completed  in  1787,  when  he  discovered 
two  other  volcanic  mountains,  emitting  fire  from  their  summits.  In  1802,  he,  by 
means  of  his  telescopes,  was  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of 
5000  new  nebulas,  nebulous  stars,  planetary  nebulas,  and  clusters  of  stars  which  he  had 
discovered. 

HESSE,  HOUSE  of.  This  house  is  vexy  illustrious :  its  various  branches  derive  their 
origin  from  Gterbeige,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  uncle  of  Louis  V .  of  France, 
who  was  descended  firom  Louis  the  Courteous.  She  was  married  to  Lambert  II.  earl 
of  Louvain,  from  whom  the  present  landgraves  of  Hesse-Caasel  (by  Henry  V.,  first  of 
the  &mily  who  bore  the  tide  of  landgrave)  are  descended.  Henry,  sumamed  the 
In&nt  of  Brabant,  was  succeeded  by  Otho,  in  1308.  There  is  no  j^oaily  in  Germany 
more  noble  by  their  alliances  than  this ;  and  it  gives  place  to  none  for  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  it  has  produced. 

HESSE-CASSEL.  The  sovereign  bore  the  title  of  landgrave  until  1803,  when  that  of 
elector  was  conferred.  The  country  was  seized  by  the  French  in  1806,  and  the  elector 
continued  in  exile  at  Prague  until  1813,  when  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  again  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  subjects.  Hesse-Cassel  has 
fallen  lately  into  a  state  of  dangerous  inquietude,  the  termination  of  which  it  is,  at  the 
present  time  (Dec  1850),  impossible  to  foresee.* 

HESSIAN  TROOPS.  Six  thousand  Hessian  troops  arrived  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  an  invasion  being  expected,  in  1756.    The  sum  of  471,000/.  three  per  cent,  stock, 

*  The  elector  of  Hesse  had,  in  1860,  remodelled  the  constitution  given  to  his  people  In  1881,  (hv  which 
the  chamber  had  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  the  taxes,)  and  did  not  convene  the  chamber  until  the  usual 
time  for  closing  the  session  had  arrived,  when  his  demand  for  money  for  tibe  ensuing  year,  1861,  was  laid 
before  it.  The  chamber  called,  unanimously,  for  a  regular  budget,  that  it  might  examine  into,  and  discuss, 
its  items.  The  elector,  upon  this,  dissolved  the  chamber,  and  declared  the  whole  of  his  dominions  In  a  state 
of  siege  and  subject  to  martial  law.  Sept  7, 1860.  In  the  end,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Hanover,  and 
subsequently  to  Frankfort;  and  on  Oct.  14,  he  formally  applied  to  the  Frankfort  diet  for  assistance  to 
re-establish  his  authority  in  Hesse.  On  Nov.  1,  following,  an  Austro-Bavarian  force  of  10,000  men  wi^ 
20  pieces  of  artillery,  entered  the  territories  of  Hesse-Cassel,  under  the  command  of  prince  Thumund-Taxis, 
who  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  Hanan;  and  on  the  next  day  a  Prussian  force  under  General  Qroeben, 
entered  Cassel,  the  chief  town  of  the  electorate.  Such  was  the  state  of  aflhirs  when  this  volume  was 
put  to  press. 
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was  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Hease,  for  Heasian  auxiliariea  lost  in  the  American 
war,  at  802.  per  man,  Nov.  1786.  The  Hessian  soldiers  were  again  brought  to  this 
realm  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  served  in  Ireland  during  the  memorable 
rebellion  there  in  1798. 

HEXHAM,  BISHOPRIC  of.  The  see  of  Hexham  was  founded  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Saxon  church ;  it  had  ten  bishops  successiyely,  but  by  reason  of  the  spoil  and  rapine 
of  the  Danes,  it  was  discontinued ;  the  last  prelate  was  appointed  in  a.d.  810.  The 
Battlb  of  Hexham,  in  which  the  Yorkists  (army  of  Edward  lY.)  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Lancastrians,  the  army  of  Henry  VI.,  was  fought  May  16,  1463. 

HIBERNIA,  The  SHIP.  The  Bibemia,  captain  Brenn,  boimd  from  Liverpool  to  New 
South  Wales,  with  282  persons  on  board,  of  whom  208  were  passengers  going  out  as 
settlers,  destroyed  at  sea  by  fire,  kindled  through  the  negligence  of  the  second  mate, 
in  W.  long.  22°  and  S.  lat.  4^  150  lives  lost  through  the  insxifficiency  of  the  boats  to 
contaui  more  than  a  third  of  the  people  on  board,  Feb.  5, 1883. 

HIDE,  DEATH  by  the.  This  barbarous  and  dreadful  punishment  is  practised  by  some 
nations  of  South  America.  At  Monte  Video,  they  sew  up  their  prisoners  in  a  wet 
hide,  leaving  out  the  head  and  neck  only,  and  then  lay  tiiem.  on  the  ground  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  In  the  process  of  drying,  which  the  hide  soon  does,  by  the  powerful 
effects  of  the  sim,  it  becomes  contracted,  and  produces  the  most  excruciating  torments 
on  the  unfortunate  prisoner  by  the  increase  of  pressure ;  but  if  night  arrives  before 
he  dies  from  its  effects,  the  hide  relaxes  again  with  the  moisture  from  the  air,  only  to 
prolong  his  suffering  on  the  next  day,  which  generally  is  his  last. — Web9ter*a  Voyage  to 
the  South  Seas. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.  The  first  writing  men  used  waa  only  the  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings of  the  things  they  would  represent. —  Woodward.  Hieroglyphic  characters  were 
invented  by  Athothes,  2112  B.c. — [7«Aer.  The  earliest  records  of  them  were  the 
Egyptian,  the  first  step  towards  letters,  and  some  monuments  whose  objects  were 
described  by  exaggerated  tradition,  or  when  fox^otten,  imagined. — Phillips. 

HIGH  CHURCH  and  LOW  CHURCH  PARTIES.  These  were  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
secution of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  for  two  seditious 
sermons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  for  the 
safety  of  the  Church,  and  to  excite  hostility  against  the  dissenters.  His  friends  were 
called  High  Church,  and  his  opponents  Low  Church,  or  moderate  men,  8  Anne,  1710. 
The  queen,  who  favoured  Sacheverel,  presented  him  with  the  valuable  rectory  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.    He  died  in  1724. 

HIGH  TREASON.  The  highest  offence  known  to  the  law,  and  in  regulating  the  trials 
for  which  was  enacted  the  memorable  statute,  so  favourable  to  British  liberty,  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.,  1662.  By  this  statute  two  living  witnesses  are  required  in  cases 
of  high  treason ;  and  it  arose  in  the  refusal  of  parliament  to  sanction  tne  sentence  of 
death  against  the  duke  of  Somerset :  it  is  that  which  regulates  indictments  for  treason 
at  the  present  day.  By  the  40th  George  III.,  1800,  it  was  enacted  that  where  there 
was  a  trial  for  high  treason  in  which  the  overt  act  was  a  direct  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  sovereign,  such  trial  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
an  indictment  for  murder.* 

HIGHNESS.  The  title  of  Highness  was  given  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  this,  and  sometimes 
Toti/r  Omce,  was  the  manner  of  addressing  Henry  VIII. ;  but  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  the  latter-mentioned  king,  the  title  of  Highness  and  "  Your  Grace "  were 
absorbed  in  that  of  Majesty.  Louis  XIII.  of  Fnmce  gave  the  title  of  Highness  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  1644 ;  this  prince  had  previously  only  the  distinction  of  Excel- 
lency.— Henatdt.  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  princes  of  Orange  the  title  of  High  and 
Mighty  Lords,  1644. — Idem, 

HINDOO  ERA,  or  ERA  of  the  CALIYUG.  Began  8101  B.O.,  or  766  before  the  Deluge, 
in  2848.    The  Hindoos  count  their  months  by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the 

•  The  last  persons  ezeented  for  high  treason  were  William  Cnndell,  alieu  Gonnel,  and  John  Smith. 
They  were  tried  on  a  special  commission,  Feb.  6, 1812,  being  two  of  fourteen  British  subjects  taken  in  the 
enemy's  service  at  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  Mr.  Abbott,  afterwards  lord  Tenterden  and  chief 
justice,  and  sir  Yicary  Gibbs,  attorney-general,  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  now  lord 
Brougham,  defended  the  prisoners.  The  defence  was,  that  they  (the  prisoners)  had  assumed  ttie  French 
uniform  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  escape  to  England.  The  two  above-mentioned  were  hanged  and 
beheaded  on  the  lodge  of  Horsemonger-lane  gaol  on  March  16, 1818.  All  the  other  convicts  were  pardoned 
upon  condition  of  serving  in  colonies  beyond  the  seas. 
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zodiac.    The  Samoat  era  begins  57  B.o. ;  and  the  Saca  era,  a-d.  77.    They  are  all  used, 
by  ihe  Hindoo  nations.    See  Caliyug  Era. 

HISTORY.  Previously  to  the  invention  of  letters  the  records  of  history  are  vague, 
traditionaxj,  and  erroneous.  The  chronicles  of  the  Jews,  the  Parian  Chronicle,  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  are  the  foundations  of 
early  ancient  history.  Later  ancient  history  is  considered  as  ending  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Italy,  a.d.  476 ;  and  modem  history  dates  from 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  There  was  not  a  professorship  of  modem 
history  in  either  of  our  universities  until  the  years  1724  and  1736,  when  Regius 
professorships  were  established  by  Qeorge  I.  and  Geoi^ge  11. 

HOBART  TOWN.  A  sea-port,  and  the  capital  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  stands  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Derwent,  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  Mountain,  and  was  established 
in  1804,  by  colonel  Collins,  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island,  who  died  here 
in  1810.  Hobart  Town  became,  and  Dalrymple  and  Launceston,  the  chief  ports  for 
settlers  from  England  about  this  time. 

HOBSOITS  CHOICE,  "  This  or  none,"  is  derived  from  a  celebrated  carrier  of  Cambridge, 
whose  name  was  Hobson,  and  who  let  out  horses  to  hire,  both  there  and  in  London, 
and  obliged  such  as  wanted  one  to  take  the  horse  next  to  the  stable  door,  being  the 
one  whidi  had  had  the  most  rest,  or  to  have  no  horse  at  alL  Hobson  was  a  very 
benevolent  man,  and  it  was  an  invariable  rule  with  him  that  each  of  his  horses  should 
have  an  equal  portion  of  rest,  as  well  as  labour.  His  inn  in  London  was  the  Bull,  in 
Bishopsgate-street. 

HOCHKIRCHEN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Prussian  army  commanded  by  Frederick  H, 
and  the  Austrians  commanded  by  count  Daun.  The  king  was  surprised  in  his  camp, 
and  defeated  by  the  Imperial  general  In  this  battle  an  illustrious  Scotsman,  field- 
marshal  Keith,  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  was  killed ;  and  such  was  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  his  name  inspired,  that  count  Daun  and  Lacy,  the  Austrian  generals, 
shed  tears  on  beholding  his  corpse,  and  ordered  its  interment  with  military  honours, 
Oct  14, 1758. 

HOHENLINDEN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  the  latter 
commanded  by  general  Moreau.  The  Imperialists  were  defeated  with  great  loss  in 
this  hard-fought  battle,  their  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  10,000  men,  and  their 
loss  in  prisoners  to  10,000  more,  Nov.  3, 1800.  The  forces  opposed  were  nearly  equal 
in  numbers. 

HOLLAND.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Holland  were  the  Batavi,  a  branch  of  the  Catti, 
a  people  of  G^ermany,  who,  being  expelled  their  own  cotm^  on  account  of  sedition, 
established  themselves  in  this  territory. — TacUut.  OaUia  Bdffica  (the  Roman  name 
for  the  provinces  now  known  as  the  Netherlands)  was  attached  to  the  Roman  empire 
until  its  fall;  and  for  several  ages  afterwards  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia.  About  the  10th  century,  Holland  and  other  provinces  were  governed  by 
their  own  counts  or  dukes.  The  Netherlands  subsequently  fell  to  Burgundy,  next  to 
Austria ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  annexed  them  to  Spain.  The  tyranny  of  the 
bigot  Philip  IL  and  the  barbarities  of  the  duke  of  Alva  exasperated  the  people  to  a 
great  height,  and  under  the  conduct  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  formed  the 
fiunous  League  of  Utrecht,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  The  other  ten  provinces  (there  being  seventeen)  returned  under 
the  then  dominion  of  Spain.  The  Netherlands  became  a  kingdom  in  1815;  the 
southem  part,  Belgium,  separated  from  it,  and  became  a  kingdom  in  1831. 


Sovereignty  founded   by   Thierry,  first 

oonnt  of  Holland  ....  a.d.  868 
The  oonn^  of  Holland  davolves  to  the 

counts  or  Halnault 1299 

It  Iklls  to  the  crown  of  Philip  the  Good, 

dnke  of  Burgnndy 1436 

100,000  persons  are  drowned  by  the  sea 

breaking  in  at  Dort 1446 

Burgundy  and  its  dependencies  become  a 

circle  of  the  empire  ....  IfiSl 
They  fall  to  Spain,  whose  tyranny  and 

religious  persecution  canse  a  revolt  in 

Batavia 1566 

The  revolted  states,  with  William  prince 


of  Orange  at  their  head,  enter  into  a 
treaty  at  Utrecht    ....  aj).  1679 

They  elect  William  as  Stadtholder      .    . 

The  Stadtholder  William  is  assassin- 
ated   

The  Dutch  East-India  Company  founded  . 

After  a  straggle  of  thirty  years,  the  king 
of  Spain  is  obliged  to  declare  the  Bata< 
vians  free 

The  Republic  wan  against  Spain  in  the 
East,  and  In  America ;  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral,  Peter  Hen,  takes  several  Spanish 
galleons,  value  90,000,0001.  sterling  .    . 

Cromwell  declares  war  against  Holland, 


1679 

1584 
1602 


1609 


1636 


r 
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HOLLAND,  continued. 

and  many  naval  battles   are  firaght; 
Blake  signally  defeats  Van  Tromp       .  1658 
William  prince  of  Orange,  having  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  is 
called  to  the  British  throne  .    .  1688 

The  office  of  Stadtholder  is  made  here- 
ditary in  the  Orange  family  .  .  1747 

Era  of  the  Civil  war 1787 

The  French  republican  army  much  into 
Holland;  the  people  declare  in  their 

favour 1798 

The  Stadtholder  expelled       .       Jan.  16,  1795 
He  arrives  In  EngUnd  .    Jan.  21,  1796 

Battle  of  Camperdown,  Duncan  signally 

defeats  the  Dutch  .        .Oct  11,  1797 

The  Texel  fleet,  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  with  thirteen  Indiamen,  surren- 
ders to  the  British  admiral  Duncan, 
without  firing  a  gun  .   Aug.  28^  1799 

A  new  oonstitution  is  given  to  the  Bata- 
vian  republic;  the  chief  officer  (R.J. 
Scbimmelpennick)  takes  the  tiUe  of 
Grand  Pensionary  April  26,  1806 

Holland  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and 
Louis      Buonaparte      declared      king 

Junes,  1806 
Louis  abdicates  ....  July  1,  1810 
Holland  united  to  France  July  9.  1810 

Restored  to  the  House  of   Orange,  and 


1818 


1813 


Belgium    annexed    to   its    dominions 

Nov.  18> 

The  prince  of  Orange  is  proclaimed  so- 
vereign prince  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands          Dec.  6, 

He  receives  the  oath  of  allegiance  ftx>m 
his  subjects  ....    March  90,  1814 

And  takes  the  title  of  king  as  William  I. 

March  16L  1816 

The  revolution  in  Belgium  {which  tee) 
commenced       ....  Aug.  25,  1830 

The  Belgians  take  the  city  of  Antwerp 
{which  «e0)     ....        Oct.  27, 

Belgium  is  separated  from  Holland,  and 
Leopold    of  Coburg   is   elected    king 

July  12, 

Holland  renews  the  war  against  Belgium 

Aug.  8, 

Conference  in  London  on  the  affairs  of 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ter- 
minates, see  Belgium       .        .  Nov.  16, 

Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
signed  in  London         .        .     April  19, 

Abdication  of  William  I.  in  favour  of  his 
son     ......     Oct.  8, 

Death  of  the  ex-king  William  I.    Dee.  12, 

Louis  Buonaparte,  count  de  St.  Leu,  ex- 
king  of  Holland,  dies  of  apoplexy  at 
Leghorn       ....      July  25,  1846 


1880 


1831 
1831 


1831 

1889 

1840 
1844 


DUTCH  STADTHOLDEBB. 


1679.  William  of  Nassau ;  first  stadtholder.  Set 
article  "  Princes  of  Orange,"  below. 

\f:IBI.  Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau. 

1625.  Frederick  Henry,  of  Orange. 

1647.  William  II.,  of  Orange. 

1650.  The  stadtholderat  suppressed,  and  the 
office  administered  by  the  states. 


1672.  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange.    In  1689 

he  became  king  of  England. 
1702.  The  stadtholderat  again  resumed  by  the 

states  on  the  death  of  William. 
1747.  WUUam  IV.    The  stadtholderat  revived 

In  William  IV.,  and  made  hereditary 

in  the  house  of  Orange. 


PRINCES  OF  ORANGE. 


1502. 
1530. 
1644. 


1684. 


1618. 


1626. 
1647. 


[The  years  of  the  stadtholderat  are  not 
always  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
princes  of  Orange.] 

Philibert  de  Chalons. 

Rene  de  Nassau. 

William  of  Nassau,  styled  the  Groat,  cou- 
sin to  Rene.  To  this  Illustrious  prince 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  owed  its  foundation.  Elected 
stadtholder  In  1679 :  killed  by  an  as- 
sassin hired  by  PhlUp  II.  of  Spain, 
June  SO,  1584. 

PhUlp-Wllllam,  his  son  :  stolen  away 
froxa.  tiie  university  of  Louvaln ;  the 
Dutch  would  never  suffer  him  to  reside 
In  their  provinces :  died  In  1618. 

Maurice,  the  renowned  general;  stadt- 
holder In  1587 :  he  was  a  younger  son 
of  William  by  a  second  marriage. 

Frederick  Henry. 

William  II. :  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had 
a  posthumous  son,  who  succeeded  as 


1660.  WillUm  III.;  stadtholder  in  1672.  Tills 

Srince  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
ames  II.  of  England,  and  both  after- 
wards ascended  the  English  throne. 

1702.  William  IV. 

1711.  William  V. 

1751.  William  VI. ;  retired  on  the  Invasion  of 
the  French  in  1795 :  died  in  1806. 

1796.  [Holland  and  Belgium  united  to  the 
French  republic] 

1806.  William-Frederick  succeeded  his  father, 
the  last  king,  as  the  rightftil  heir  to 
the  usurped  throne. 

1806.  Louis  Buonaparte,  made  king  of  Holland 
by  his  brother  Napoleon,  June  5^  18U6; 
abdicated,  July  1, 1810. 

1810.  [Holland  again  united  to  France.] 

1813.  House  of  Orange  restored.  William- 
Frederick,  prince  of  Orange,  proclaimed 
Dec.  6,  1813 ;  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
as  sovereign  prince,  March  30,  1814, 
and  assumed  the  style  of  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  March  16, 1816. 


KINGS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 


1816.  William  (late  the  prince  of  Orange)  first 
king :  rormally  abdicated  In  favour  of 
his  son,  Oct.  7,  1840;  died  Dec.  12, 
1843. 

1840.  William  II.;  bom  Dec. 6, 1792 ;  succeeded 


on  his  father's  abdication ;  died  March 
17, 1849. 
1849.  William  III.,  son  of  the  pi^eding;  bom 
Feb.  19,  1817.     The  present  (1850) 
king. 


HOLLAND,  NEW.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  when  this  country  was  first  discovered. 
In  1605,  et  acq.,  various  parts  of  the  coast  were  traced  by  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  English.  What  was  deemed  till  lately  the  south  extremity,  was  dis- 
covered by  Tasman,  in  1612.     The  eastern  coast,  called  New  South  Wales,  was  taken 
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posBessioii  of,  in  his  Britannic  MiMesty's  name,  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770.     See 
Botany-Bay f  New  South  WaUa,  and  Van  J)iemen*s  Land. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE.  The  &moti8  league,  so  called,  between  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  they  ostensibly  bound  themselves,  among 
other  things,  to  be  governed  by  Christian  principles  in  all  their  political  transactions 
and  future  conduct,  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  peace  they  had  achieved,  and 
then  enjoyed.    This  alliance  was  rati£ed  at  Paris,  Sept.  26, 1815. 

HOLY  MAID  or  KENT.  Elizabeth  Barton,  so  styled,  was  spirited  up  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  to  hinder  the  Reformation,  by  pretending  to  inspirations  from  Heaven ; 
foretelling  that  the  king,  Henry  VIII.,  would  die  a  speedy  and  violent  death  if  he 
divorced  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  predicting  many  direful 
calamities  to  the  nation.  Barton  and  her  confederates  were  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
24  Hen.  VIIL,  April  20,  1584.— iZoptw. 

HOLY  ROOD.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  this  feast  is  called  also  Holycross  day  : 
it  was  instituted  on  account  of  the  recovery  of  a  large  piece  of  the  Cross,  by  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  taken  awav,  on  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  615,  on  the  14  th  Sept — Brand.  At  Boxley  Abbey,  in  Essex, 
was  a  crucifix  called  the  JRood  of  Qrace  :  at  Uie  dissolution  it  was  broken  in  pieces  as 
an  imposture  by  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  London. 

HOLYROOD  HOUSE,  or  PALACE,  Edinburgh.  The  palace  or  abbey  of  Holyrood 
was  for  several  centuries  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland.  The  abbey,  of 
which  some  vestiges  remain,  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1128,  and  in  the 
burial-place  withm  its  walls  are  interred  several  of  his  successors.  The  palace  is  a 
large  quadrangular  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  court  within  surrounded  by  piazzas. 
In  the  north-west  tower  is  the  bod-chamber  which  was  occupied  by  queen  Maiy,  and 
fix>m  an  adjoining  cabinet  to  which  David  Rizzio,  her  favourite,  was  dragged  forth 
and  murdered.  The  palace  as  it  now  stands  is  not  of  high  antiquity.  Its  north-west 
towers  were  built  by  James  V.,  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  palace  was  added 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

HOLY  WARS.  The  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Infidels.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  in  France,  was  the  author  of  these  cruel,  bloody,  and 
unjust  religious  wars.  He  himself  led  the  way  through  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
undisciplined  multitude  of  more  than  800,000  men,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
whom  survived  to  reach  the  holy  city.  He  roused  Europe  to  the  first  crusade, 
A.D.  1094.    See  Crvaad^. 

HOLY  WATER.    Said  to  have  been  used  in  churches  as  early  as  a.d.  120. — Ankt. 

HOMELDEN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Scots,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and 
the  Percies,  in  which  the  Soots  were  defeated.  In  this  fierce  battle  Douglas  was 
taken  prisoner,  as  were  the  earls  of  Angus,  Murray,  and  Orkney,  and  the  earl  of 
Fife,  son  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of  the  Scottish  king,  with  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry:  fought  in  1408. — HwnM. 

HOMER'S  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY.  The  misfortunes  of  Troy  furnish  the  two  most 
perfect  Epio  *  poems  in  the  world,  written  by  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever  lived ; 
about  915  B.O.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles ;  the  second  recounts 
the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Among  the 
thousands  of  volumes  burnt  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  477,  were  the  works  of  Homer, 
said  to  have  been  written  in  golden  letters  on  the  great  gut  of  a  dragon,  120  feet  long. 
— Univ.  Hiat.  The  works  of  Homer  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  done  great  injury 
to  mankind,  by  inspiring  the  love  of  military  glory.  Alexander  was  said  to  deep 
with  them  always  on  his  pillow. — Dr.  Darufin. 

HOMICIDE.  This  crime  was  tried  at  Athens  by  the  Areopagites,  1507  B.o.  He  that 
killed  another  at  any  public  exercise  of  skill,  or  who  killed  another  that  lay  perdue 
to  do  a  person  mischief  of  a  grievous  nature,  was  not  deemed  guilty.  He  wno  killed 
a  man  taken  with  another's  wife,  sister,  daughter,  or  concubine,  or  he  who  killed  a^ 
man  who,  without  just  grounds,  assaulted  another  violently,  was  not  deemed  a 
homicide.    Among  the  Jews,  wilful  murder  was  capital ;  but  for  chance-medley,  the 

•  The  epic  poems  of  Hokeb  and  Viroil,  the  Giertualemme  of  Tasso,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Miltoit 
and  the  Henriade  of  Voltaibr,  are  the  noblest  that  exist;  and  Milton's  is  considered  to  rank  next  to 
Homkb's.    "  Ihradue  Lost  is  not  the  greatest  of  epic  poems,"  observes  Dr.  Johnbox,  "  oaiy  because  it  Is 
not  the  AnL"— Butler. 
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offender  should  fly  to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  there  continue  till  the  death  of 
the  high  priest.  In  the  primitive  church,  before  the  Christians  had  the  civil  power, 
wilful  homicide  was  punished  with  a  twenty  years'  penance.  Our  laws  distinguish 
between  justifiable  homicide  and  homicide  in  its  various  degrees  of  guilt,  and  circum- 
stances of  provocation  and  wilfulness.    See  Mwrder. 

HOMILIES.  A  homily  signified  a  sermon  or  discourse  upon  some  head  or  point  of 
religion,  commonly  done  in  a  homely  manner,  for  its  being  more  easily  imderstood 
by  the  common  people.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  England  there  were  several 
made  and  printed,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  those  churches  that  were  not  furnished 
with-  a  sufficiently  learned  minister  to  compose  proper  discourses  themselves,  and 
also  as  a  prevention  of  unsound  doctrine  being  taught  in  the  more  remote  and  less 
frequented  country  places.  But  in  the  primitive  church  it  rather  meant  a  plain 
conference  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  which  was  commonly  done  by  the  bishop, 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  the  learned  priests  were  allowed  to  preach,  catechise,  &a, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bishops  used  to  do.  A  book  of  homilies  was  drawn  up 
by  archbishop  Cranmer,  1  Edw.  VL,  1547;  and  another  was  prepared  by  an  order  of 
Convocation,  5  Eliz.,  1563. — SUnoe. 

HONET-MOON.  Among  the  ancients,  a  beverage  prepared  with  honey,  such  as  that 
known  as  mead,  and  as  metheglin,  in  England,  was  a  luxurious  drink.  It  was  a 
custom  to  drink  of  diluted  honey  for  thirty  days,  or  a  moon's  age,  after  a  wedding- 
feast,  and  hence  arose  the  term  honey-moon^  of  Teutonic  origin.  Attik,  the  devastating 
Hun,  who  ravaged  nearly  all  Europe,  drank,  it  is  said,  so  freely  of  hydromel  on  his 
marriage-day,  that  he  died  in  the  night  from  suffocation,  453  a.d.  His  death  is, 
however,  ascribed  to  another  cause.    See  AUilck 

"  HONI  SOIT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE."  It  is  said  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  a 
ball  at  court,  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king,  Edward  III.,  took  it  up,  and 
presented  it  to  her  with  these  words  :  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  ypente"  "  Evil  be  to  him 
who  evil  thinks."  They  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  the  Qarter ;  but  this  state- 
ment of  the  origin  of  the  motto  is  unsupported  by  sufficient  authority. — OoUUmith, 
The  order  weus  instituted  April  23,  1349. 

HONOUR.  Honour  was  a  virtue  highly  venerated  by  the  ancients,  particularly  among 
the  Romans,  and  temples  were  ultimately  erected  to  Honour  by  that  people  as  a 
divinity.  The  first  temple  was  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  about  b.c.  197 ;  and  othera 
were  raised  to  her  worahip  by  C.  Marius,  about  102  B.O.  These  temples  were  so 
constructed  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  that  to  Honour  without  going  through 
the  temple  of  Virtue ;  and  Marius  ordered  his  edifices  not  to  be  built  too  much 
elevated  or  too  lofty,  thereby  to  intimate  to  the  worshippen  that  humility  was  the 
true  way  to  honour. 

HOOD.  The  ancient  garment  or  dress  for  the  head,  worn  by  women  uppermost,  and 
made  of  stufiis,  velvet,  muslin,  or  silk.  It  was  worn  by  men  before  the  invention  of 
hats,  and  was  made  of  cloth,  to  button  under  the  chin,  somewhat  like  a  monk's  cowl ; 
and  is  still  retained  among  some  of  the  monastic  orders,  particularly  abroad.  It 
dwindled  to  the  coif,  by  which  our  seijeants-at-law  have  been  distinguished ;  and  the 
ancient  hood,  of  black  silk,  is  still  worn  at  funerals  by  women,  when  following  the 
hearse  of  a  relative. 

HOPS.  Introduced  from  the  Netherlands  into  England,  a.d.  1524,  and  were  used  in 
brewing ;  but  the  physicians  having  represented  that  they  were  unwholesome,  parlia- 
ment was  petitioned  against  them  as  being  a  wicked  weed,  and  their  use  was  prohibited 
in  1528. — Andenon.  At  present  there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  acres,  on 
an  average,  under  the  culture  of  hops  in  England.  They  are  grown  chiefly  in  Here- 
fordshire, Kent,  and  Worceeterehire. 

HORATII  AND  CURIATII,  Thb  Combat  of  the,  669  b.c.  The  Romans  and  the  Albans 
contesting  for  superiority,  agreed  to  choose  three  champions  on  each  side  to  determine 

*  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  the  three  Horatii,  Roman  knights,  and  the  three  Curiatii, 
Albans,  being  elected  by  their  respective  countries,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  combat 
which,  by  the  victory  of  the  Horatii,  united  Alba  to  Rome. 

HORN ;  HORNPIPK  The  horn  is  thought  to  be,  next  to  the  reed,  the  earliest  wind 
instrument,  and  it  has  been  found  among  all  savage  nations  on  the  first  intercourse 
with  them  of  civilised  man.  The  horn  was  first  made  of  that  substance,  and  hence 
the  name ;  afterwards  of  brass,  with  keys,  improved  at  various  times.    The  dance 
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called  the  hornpipe,  is  suppoeed  to  be  so  named  from  its  having  been  performed  to 
the  Welch  pib-com,  that  is,  hornpipe,  about  a.d.  1300. — Spencer, 

HORNE  TOOKE,  HARDY,  THELWALL,  Ac.  The  trial  of  Messrs.  Hardy,  Tooke, 
Joyce,  Thelwall,  and  others,  on  a  chaige  of  high  treason,  caused  a  great  sensation  in 
England.  They  were  taken  into  custody  on  the  20th  May,  1794 ;  Tdr.  Hardy  was  the 
first  who  was  put  to  the  bar,  Oct  29,  same  year ;  and  after  a  trial  which  lasted  eight 
days,  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  John  Home  Tooke  was  next  tried,  and  was 
acquitted,  Nov.  20 ;  and  Mr.  Thelwall,  also,  was  acquitted^  De&  5 ;  when  all  Uie  other 
accused  parties  were  discharged.    See  ThelwoUL 

HORSE.  The  people  of  Thessaly  were  excellent  equestrians,  and  probably  were  the  first, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  who  rode  upon  horses,  and  broke  them  in  for  service  in 
war ;  whence  arose  the  &ble  that  Thessaly  was  originally  inhabited  by  centaurs.  And 
Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen. — 1  Kings 
iv.  26.  The  power  of  the  horse  is  equal  to  that  of  five  men. — Smeaton.  A  horse  can 
perform  the  work  of  six  men. — Boam^et.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  covering 
to  secure  their  horses'  hoofs  from  injury.  In  the  ninth  century,  horses  were  only 
shod  in  the  time  of  frost.  The  practice  of  shoeing  was  introduced  into  England  by 
William  L,  1066.  In  England  there  are  two  millions  of  draught  and  pleasure  horses, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  agricultural  horses,  which  consume  the  produce  of  seven 
millions  of  acres.  The  horse-tax  was  imposed  in  1784,  and  was  then  levied  on  all 
saddle  and  coach  horses  in  England.  Its  operation  was  extended,  and  its  amount 
increased  in  1796;  and  again  in  1808.  The  existing  duty  upon  ''horses  for  riding" 
only,  in  Englimd,  amounts  to  about  850,0002.  per  year.    See  Race  Hona. 

HORSE  GUARDS.  They  were  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  1550.— ^SbZmon. 
The  first  troop  of  the  Horse  Grenadier  Guards  was  raised  in  1693,  and  was  commanded 
by  general  Cholmondeley ;  and  the  second  troop,  commanded  by  lord  Forbes,  was 
raided  in  1702.  There  was  a  reduction  of  the  Horse  and  Grenadier  Guards,  and  Life 
Guards,  as  now  established,  were  raised  in  their  room.  May  26,  1788. — Phillips.  The 
present  edifice  called  the  Horse  Guards  was  erected  by  Ware,  about  1730.  In  the 
front  are  two  small  arches,  where  horse-soldiers,  in  full  uniform,  daily  mount  guard. 
In  a  part  of  the  building  is  the  office  of  the  commandeivin-chief, 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.  Horticulture,  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens,  is  a  late 
word  in  our  dictionaries,  from  hortui  and  ctdturat  and  was  first  used  by  Evelyn.  The 
Horticultural  society  in  London  was  founded  in  1804,  and  was  incorporated  April  17} 
1808 ;  the  Edinbui^gh  society  in  1809 ;  and  that  of  Dublin  in  Jan.  1817.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  London  society  have  attracted  great  attention,  on  account  of  the  many 
valuable  discoveries  it  has  made. 

HOSPITALLERS.  Military  knights  of  the  order  of  Si  John,  of  Jerusalem,  who  were 
under  religious  vows ;  instituted  by  opening  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
at  Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  1048.  They  became  a  monastic  order  in  1092 ;  and  a  military 
order  in  1118.  See  Malta.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Holy  Wars  that  the  orders 
of  Hospitallers,  the  Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  were  instituted. — HenavU. 

HOSPITAI^  OF  LONDON.  Several  of  these  most  valuable  and  merciful  institutions 
are  of  ancient  date,  and  richly  endowed.  One  of  the  most  munificent  erections  by 
a  single  individual  is  that  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Southwark,  a  London  bookseller  of  that 
name  having  buHt  it  at  the  cost  of  18,7932.,  and  endowed  it,  in  1724,  by  a  bequest  of 
219,4992.  S^e  Irifirmariu,  Among  the  foundations  of  this  kind,  the  following  are 
the  principal : — 


Bethlehem  hospital,  founded  .  aj>.  1646 

Charing-Croes   hospital,    founded  1618; 

new  hospital  hutlt 1831 

City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital  .  .  1760 
Consumption  and  diseases  of  chest  .  .  1841 
General  Lying-in  hospital         .       .       .  1766 

Guy's  hospitol 1721 

HOpital  Fran^ais 1716 

Hospital  of  Surgery 1837 

Jews'  hospital 1797 

King's  College  hospital 1839 

Lock  hospital 1746 


London  hospital aj>.  1750 

Lying-in  hospital,  British  ....  1748 
Lyine-in  hospital,  City-road  .  1750 

Middlesex  hospital 1747 

Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  hospital  .  1768 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital;  see  Bartho' 

lomew,  8t 1646 

St.  George's  hospital 1786 

St  Luke^s  hospital 1738 

St.  Thomas's  hospital  ....  1663 
University  College  hospital  ....  1834 
Westminster  hospital        ....  1719 


HOST,  ELEVATION  of  thb.  Introduced  in  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  prostration 
enjoined,  in  A.D.  1201.  Pope  Gregory  IX  was  the  fin^t  pontiff  who  decreed  a  bell  to 
be  rung  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  betake  themselyes  to  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
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which  is  done  to  this  day,  1228. — Dr.  A.  Rees,  The  miracle  of  the  consecrated  host 
being  visibly  changed  into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  is  referred  by  Henault  to  Uie  year 
1290. 

HOUBS.  The  day  began  to  be  divided  into  hours  from  the  year  293  B.c.,  when 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  erected  a  sim-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome.  Preyiously 
to  the  invention  of  water^clocks  {which  see),  158  b.c.,  the  time  was  called  at  Rome  by 
public  criers.  The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts  of  two  hours  each.  The 
Italians  reckon  twenty-four  hours  round,  instead  of  two  divisions  of  twelve  hours 
each,  as  we  do.  In  £!ngland,  the  measurement  of  time  was  alike  imoertain  and 
difficult :  one  expedient  was  by  wax  candles,  three  inches  burning  an  hour,  and  six 
wax  candles  burning  twenty-four  hours:  these  candles  were  invented  by  Alfred, 
clocks  and  hourglasses  not  being  then  known  in  England,  a.d.  886. 

HOWL.  Women  were  hired  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  weep  at  funerals,  which  they 
did  aloud ;  they  were  called  prceficce.  The  Irish  howl,  which  is  still  common  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  originated  from  this  Roman  outcry  at  the  decease  of 
relatives  and  friends;  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  awaken  the  soul,  which  they 
supposed  might  lie  inactive.  The  howl  among  the  native  Irish  is  a  professional  cry 
by  women  who  are  hired  for  the  purpose. — Avie. 

HUDSON'S  BAT.  Discovered  by  captain  Henry  Hudson,  when  in  search  of  a  North- 
west passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ▲.d.  1610 ;  but,  in  fact,  this  part  of  North  America 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Frobisher  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  although  Hudson  ventured  further  north.  The  latter,  passing  the  winter 
in  this  bay  on  his  fourth  voyage,  was,  with  four  others,  thrown  by  his  sailors  into  a 
boat,  and  left  to  perish.  The  Hudson-Bay  Company  obtained  chartered  possessions 
here,  in  1670.    The  forts  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1686  and  1782. 

HUE  AND  CRY.  The  old  common-law  process  of  pursuing  "with  horn  and  with 
voice,"  from  hundred  to  hundred,  and  county  to  county,  all  robbers  and  felons. 
Formerly,  the  htmdred  was  bound  to  make  good  all  loss  occasioned  by  the  robberies 
therein  committed,  unless  the  felon  were  tc&en ;  but  by  subsequent  laws  it  is  made 
answerable  only  for  damage  committed  by  riotous  assemblies.  The  pursuit  of  a  felon 
was  aided  by  a  description  of  him  in  the  Hue  cund  Cry,  a  gazette  established  for 
advertising  felons  in  1710. — AfHu, 

HUGUENOTS.  This  word  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from 
EigTwts,  confederates.  It  was  used,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  by  the  French  Catholics, 
to  nickname  their  countrymen  of  the  reformed  Churches,  or  Protestants  of  France, 
and  had  its  rise  in  1660.  The  memorable  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  took  place  on  Aug.  24,  1672.    See  Bartholomew,  St. 

HUMILIATI.  A  congregation  of  religious  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  was  formed 
by  some  Milanese  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  Frederick  I.,  1162.  The  order 
of  Humiliati  had  more  than  ninety  monasteries ;  but  it  was  abolished  for  luxury  and 
cruelty  by  pope  Pius  V.,  and  their  houses  were  given  to  the  Dominicans,  Cordeliers, 
and  other  communities  of  religious,  in  1670. 

HUNDREDS.  A  Danish  institution ;  a  hundred  being  a  part  or  division  of  a  shire,  so 
called,  as  is  supposed,  from  its  having  been  composed  of  a  hundred  families,  at  the 
time  the  counties  were  originally  divided  by  king  Alfred,  about  a.d.  897.  The 
hundred-court  is  a  court-baron  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred,  instead  of  a 
manor. — Law  Dictionary. 

HUNGARY.  The  Patmonia  of  the  ancients,  and  subject  to  the  Romans,  11  B.C.,  and 
kept  possession  of  by  them  until,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Vandals  drove  them  out  of  it  About  forty  years  afterwards,  the  Vandals  migrated 
towards  Gaul,  and  their  deserted  settlements  were  occupied  by  the  Goths,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  were  expelled  by  the  Huns,  a  ferocious  tribe  of 
Scythians,  headed  by  Attila,  whose  dreadful  ravages  obtained  him  the  appellation  of 
''The  Scourge  of  God." — In  more  recent  times  the  Hungarians  have  been  much 
intermixed  with  Sclavonic  nations,  as  Bohemians,  Croats,  Russians,  and  Vandals ; 
besides  German  settlers,  as  Austrians,  Styrians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  Swabians,  Saxons, 
&c.  Hungary  was  annexed  to  the  empii^e  of  Germany  under  Charlemagne,  but  it 
became  an  independent  kingdom  in  920. 
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HUNGARY,  continued, 

Stepben  noeiTes  the  title  of  Apo$tolie 
KvM  finom  the  pope        .       .       .  aj).    987 

The  Folea  oyemm  Hnnganr  .    .  1061 

Dreedfiil  ravages  of  the  Tartara  under 
the  sons  of  Jenghis  Khan,  thnmghout 
Hnngary,  Bohemia,  and  Bnasta,  1926  et  Mg. 

Victorfea  of  Lonis  the  Great  in  Bolgaria, 
Senria,  and  Dalmatia         ....  1349 

Louis  carries  his  arms  Into  Italj  .  1842 

He  dies,  and  the  history  of  Hungary 
now  presents  a  frightftU  catalogue  of 
crimes 1878 

Charles  Dnras  is  murdered:  EUaaheth, 
queen  of  Louis,  is  drownea,  and  Kinff  * 
Mary,  their  daughter,  marries  Si^s- 
mnnd,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and 
causes  the  rlrers  of  Hungary  to  flow 
with  hlood 1878 

The  unhappy  Hungarians  call  the  Turks 
to  their  assistance 1880 

Sultan  Bajaset  yanqnishes  Bigismnnd  In 
battle 1880 

Sigismund  recoyers  from  this  blow,  and 
makes  Wallachla  and  Moldayia  tribu- 
tary to  him 1800 

He  obtains  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
elected  emperor  of  Germany  .  .  1410 

Albert  of  Austria  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  ibus  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  subsequent  power  and  greatness 
of  the  house  of  Austria      .       .       .    .  1487 

It  passes  to  the  king  of  Poland  .  .  1439 

Solyman  11^  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in- 
vades Hungary,  and  takes  Buda ;  battle 
of  Hohatz,  {which  $eej        .  .    .  1526 

Buda  sacked  a  second  time  by  the  Turks, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword 1540 

Sclavonla  taken  by  the  Turks  .    .  1540 

Temeswar  taken  by  them  ....  1662 

Transylvania  seized  by  Solyman        .    .  1666 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  loses  80,000  men  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  take  Buda  from  the 
Turks 1684 

He  at  length  carries  Buda  by  storm,  and 
delivers  up  the  Mahometans  to  the  fitry 
of  the  soldiers 1686 

Temeswar  wrested  from  the  Turks  by 
prince  Eugene 1716 

Servia  and  Wallachla  ceded  to  Turkey  at 
the  peace  of  Belgrade         ....  1788 

Temeswar  Incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary 1778 


The  Protestants  permitted  to  have 
churches  in  Hungary  .  a.d.  1784 

[The  people,  some  time  discontented  with 
their  Austrian  rulers,  at  length  break 
out  into  a  formidable  rebellion.] 

Field-marshal  count  Latour,  spedal  mili- 
tary commissioner  for  Hungary,  assas- 
sinated      Sept  98,  1848 

Battle  between  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Ban   of  Croatia,  the    latter   defeated 

Sept  29,  1848 

The  Hungarian  diet  denounce  as  traitors 
all  persons  who  acknowledge  the  empe* 
ror  of  Austria  as  king  of  Hunganr 

Dec.  8,  1848 

The  insurgents  defeated  by  the  Anstrians 
at  Szikszo        ....    Dec.  28,  1848 

They  are  defeated  at  Mohr  by  the  ban 
Jellaehich    ....        Dec.  29,  1848 

Driven  across  the  Waag    .  Jan.  2,  1849 

Buda-Pesth  taken  .  Jan.  6,  1848 

The  Hungarians  defeat  the  Imperialists 
before  Gran    ....    April  17,  1849 

The  Anstrians  are  obliged  to  evacuate 
Pesth AprillS^  1848 

March  of  the  Russian  army  through  Gal- 
licia  to  assist  the  Austrians         May  1,  1848 

The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  have 
an  interview  at  Warsaw       .    May  22,  1848 

BatUe  between  the  Austro-Rnssian  troops 
and  the  Hungarians  *,  the  latter  retreat 
across  the  Waag  June  21,  1848 

Battle  of  Acs  between  the  Hungarians 
and  Austrians  ....     July  2,  1848 

The  Hungarians  defeat  the  ban  Jellaehich 

July  14,  1849 

The  Hungarians  are  defeated  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Gorgey  retreats  after  a  three 
days'  battle        ....  July  16,  1848 

Battle  before  Komom  between  the  insur- 
gents  and   the  Austro-Russlan   army 

July  16,  1849 

The  Insurgents  under  Bem  enter  Mol- 
davia         July23,  1848 

They  are  again  defeated  by  the  Russians 

July  81,  1848 

Utter  defeat  of  the  Hungarian  army 
before  Temeswar  by  general  Haynau 

Aug.  9,  1848 

The  fortress  of  Komom  surrenders  to  the 
Austrians       ....    Sept  28,  1848 

[This,  with  the  surrender  of  various  other 
places,  doses  the  war.] 


KINGS  OF  HUNGARY. 


997.  Stephen,  duke  of  Hungary:  he  esta- 
blishes the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  receives  from  the  pope  Uie  title  of 
Apostolic  King,  still  borne  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  as  king  of  Hungary. 

1088.  Peter,  the  German :  deposed. 

1041.  Aba  or  Owen. 

1044.  Peter,  again :  again  deposed,  and  his  eyes 
put  out 

1047.  Andrew  I. :  deposed. 

1061.  Bela  I. :  killed  by  the  fell  of  a  ruinous 
tower. 

1064.  Salamon,  son  of  Andrew. 

1075.  Geisa  I.,  son  of  Bela. 

1077.  Ladislas  I.,  sumamed  ttie  Pious. 

1095.  Coloman,  son  of  Geisa. 

1114.  Stephen,  sumamed  Thunder. 

1181.  Bela  II. :  had  his  eyes  put  out 


1141. 
1161. 
1174. 
1196. 
1204. 

1205. 
12S6. 
1270. 
1272. 
1280 


1808. 
1342. 

1882. 


Geisa  II. :  soooeeded  by  his  son, 
Stephen  III. :  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Bela  III.:  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Emeric :  succeeded  bv  his  son, 
Ladislas  II.;  reigned  six  months  only: 

succeeded  by, 
Andrew  II.,  son  of  Bela  III. 
Bela  IV. 

Stephen  IV.,  his  son. 
Ladisbu  III. :  kiUed. 
Andrew  III.,  sumamed  the  Venetian,  son 

of  Rodolph  of  Hapsbui^,  emperor  of 

Germany. 
Gharobert,  or  Charles-Robert 
Louis  the  Great;  elected  king  of  Poland 

in  1870. 
Mary,  called  King  Mary,  daughter  of 

Louis  the  Great 


*  The  Hungarian  people  have  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  name  of  queen ;  and  consequently 
whenever  a  female  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  she  reigns  with  the  title  of  king.  Thus,  in  1883,  when 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Draras,  came  to  the  crown,  she  was  styled  King  Mary, 
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HUNGARY,  cmiivnued. 

1302.  Mary  and  her  consort  Slgismund,  -who 
became  king  of  Bohemia^  and  was 
elected  emperor  of  Oermany  in  1410. 

1487.  Albert,  duke  of  Austria;  married  the 
daughter  of  Sig^smnnd,  and  succeeded 
to  the  thrones  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Germany. 

1440.  Ladislas  IV.  king  of  Poland;  of  which 
kingdom  he  was  Ladislas  Vl. 

1444.  flnterregpinm.] 

1468.  Ladislas  V.,  posthumous  son  of  Albert, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  great 
Huniades:  poisoned. 

1468.  Matthias-Gorvlnns,  son  of  Huniades,  the 
late  regent. 

1480.  Ladislas  VI.,  king  of  Bohemia:  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  laid  claim  to  both 
kingdoms. 

1616.  Louts  II.  of  Hungary  (I.  of  Bohemia) : 
loses  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Mohate, 
fighting  against  the  Turkish  emperor 
Solyman  the  Magnificent. 
[In  this  baUle  12,000  Hungarians  were 
slain,  900,000  were  carried  away  cap- 
tiye,  and  the  king,  falling  firom  his 
horse  ipto  a  muddy  rivulet,  was 
drowned.] 

fJohn  Zapolski,  elected  by  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  supported  by  the  sultan 
Solyman,  and 
]  Ferdinand  I .,  king  of  Bohemia,  brother  to 
\    the  emperor,  Charles  V. :  rival  kings. 
1541.    Ferdinand,  alone;   elected  emperor  of 

Germany  in  1668. 
1661.  Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand;  emperor 

in  1664. 
1678.  RodolphuB,  son  of  Maximilian ;  emperor 
in  1676. 


1600.  Matthias  IT.,  his  brother;  emperorinl612. 

1619.  Ferdinand  II.,  his  cousin,  emperor. 

1626.  Ferdinand  II  I.,  son  of  the  preceding;  em- 
peror in  1637. 

1647.  Ferdinand  IV.:  died  in  1654,  three  years 
before  his  father. 

1665.  Leopold  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  III. ;  empe- 
ror In  1668. 

1687.  Joseph  I.,  his  son ;  emperor  In  1705. 

1711.  Charles  ^Charles  VI.  of  Germany^,  bro- 
ther of  Joseph,  and  nominal  king  of 
Spain :  succeeded  by  his  daughter, 

1740.  Maria-Theresa,  empress:  survived  her 
consort,  Francis  I.,  emperor,  flrom  1766 
until  1780.    See  Germany. 

1780.  Joseph  II.,  her  son,  emperor  In  1765 : 
succeeded  to  Hungary  on  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

1790.  Leopold  II.,  brother  of  Joseph  II.,  onpe- 
ror :  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1792.  Francis  I.  (Francis  II.  as  emperor  of 
Germany) :  in  1804  he  became  emperor 
of  Austria  only. 

1886.  Ferdinand  Y.,  son  of  Francis.     Ferdi- 
nand I.  as  emperor  of  Austria. 
[This  emperor  would  have  been  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  of  Germanjr;  but   for   the 
change  of  style  In  1804.J 

1848.  Francis-Joseph,  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his 
uncle,  Dec.  2, 1848.  The  pexbbnt  (1860) 
King  of  Hungary  and  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*•*  For  the  last  three  centuries  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  Hungary  varies  little 
fh)m  the  succession  of  the  emperors, 
the  crown  having  continued  m  the 
house  of  Austria. 


On  the  death  of  Chaxlee  VL,  in  1740,  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  married 
into  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  her  father's  hereditary- 
dominions  by  France,  and  also  by  Bavaria ;  but  at  length  overcoming  all  difficulties, 
her  husband  was  elected  emperor,  and  Hungary,  Austria^  and  Bohemia  are  at  this 
time  governed  by  their  descendants.    See  Qermany, 

HUNGERFORD  SUSPENSION-BRTOOE.  Opened  May  1, 1845.  This  is  a  foot-bridge 
over  the  Thames,  from  Hungerford-stairs  to  the  Belvidere-road,  Lambeth.  It  is 
14  feet  wide,  and  1342  feet  long  ,*  the  length  of  the  central  span,  between  the  two 
piers,  is  676  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  two  towers  is  55  feet  above  the  footway,  and 
84  above  high  water;  the  piers  are  in  the  Italian  style,  with  the  chains  passing 
through  the  attic  of  each.  The  cost  of  the  masonry  was  60,000Z. ;  that  of  the  iron- 
work exceeding  700  tons  in  weight,  17,0002. ;  and  the  cost  of  the  approaches,  18,000/. ; 
the  total  amounting  to  102,2541 ;  architect,  L  K  Brunei  This  bridge  is  now  called 
Charing-cross  bridge. 

HUNS.  A  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  occupying  Eastern  Tartary  nearly  1200  years ;  they 
were  almost  wholly  exterminated  by  the  Chinese  in  a.d.  93,  and  the  remnants  settled 
on  the  Volga,  and  attacked  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Danube  in  376  ;  but  having  been 
subsidised  under  Attila,  they  turned  their  arms  towards  Germany.  This  latter 
country  and  Scythia  were  conquered  by  them,  about  a.d.  433.  100,000  of  them 
were  slain  on  the  plains  of  Champagne  in  447.  They  were  defeated  by  Charles  the 
Great  in  several  battles  during  eight  years,  and  were  almost  extirpated,  and  soon 
ceased  to  appear  as  a  distinct  nation  after  780.  When  they  settled  in  Pannonia,  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  Himgary,  which  tee;  see  also  Attila, 

HURLT-BURLT.  This  term,  now  a  common  one,  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Hurleigh 
and  Burleigh,  two  neighbouring  families,  whose  contests,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
filled  the  country  around  them  with  disorder  and  violence.  The  word  appears  in 
most  of  our  early  dictionaries,  and  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  as  denoting  tumultuous 
noise,  commotion,  and  bustle. — Dr.  Johnson. 

HUSS,  JOHN ;  ms  MARTYRDOM.  The  clergy  having  instigated  the  pope  to  issue  a 
bull  against  heretics,  Huss,  who  had  been  zealous  to  promote  a  reformation,  was 
cited  to  appear  before  a  council  of  divines  at  Constance  to  give  an  account  of  his 
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doctrinee.  To  encourage  him  to  do  so,  the  emperor  Sigiamimd  eent  him  a  safe 
conduct,  and  engaged  for  his  security.  On  the  strength  of  this  pledge  he  presented 
himself  accordingly,  hut  was  soon  thrown  into  prison,  and  after  some  months' 
confinement  was  adjudged  to  he  humed  alive.  He  endured  this  dreadful  death 
with  magnanimity  and  resignation,  July  6,  1415.  The  same  unhappy  &te  was 
borne  with  the  same  pious  fortitude  and  constancy  of  mind  by  Jerome  of  Pbagub, 
the  intimate  companion  of  Huss,  who  came  to  this  council  with  the  generous  design 
of  supporting  and  seconding  his  persecuted  friend :  he,  too,  sufiered.  May  80,  141G. 
See  CnKMMT,  and  Martyrg, 

HUSSABS.  This  species  of  force  originated  in  Poland  and  Hungary ;  and  a«  they  were 
more  fitted  for  a  hasty  enterprise  than  a  set  battle,  they  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  the  huzzcu  or  shout  they  made  at  their  first  onset  They  were 
generally  opposed  to  the  Turkish  horse,  "  and  were  oddly  clothed,  having  the  skins 
of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  hanging  on  their  backs,  agamst  bad  weather,  and  wore 
fiir  caps,  with  a  cock's  feather." — Pardon.  Hussars  bectune  a  British  force  in  the  last 
century,  but  very  differently  attired. 

HUSTINGS,  COURT  of.  A  very  ancient  court  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  .the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  as  the  court  of  common-council  is  of  legislature,  of  that 
metropolis.  The  court  of  Huttyng»  was  granted  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  holden 
and  kept  weekly,  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  1052.  -Bokwii  Privilegia  Londini, 
Winchester,  Lincoln,  York,  &c,  werd  also  granted  Hustings  courts. 

HUTCHINSONI ANS.  The  followers  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  of  York- 
shire ;  whose  notion  was,  that  a  plenum  and  the  air  are  the  principles  of  the  Scripture 
philosophy,  and  whose  scheme  of  reformation  related  to  the  original  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible. — ffeatkcote,  Mr.  Hutchinson  invented 
in  1712  a  time-piece  for  finding  the  longitude    He  died  in  1737. 

HYACINTH.  The  poets  assign  a  romantic  origin  to  this  beautiful  flower.  Apollo  was 
extremely  fond  of  the  youth  Hyacinthus,  and  was  intrusted  with  his  education.  As 
he  was  once  playing  at  quoit  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it 
was  thrown  by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow. 
Apollo  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he  changed  his  blood  into 
a  flower  which  bore  his  nam& 

HYDE  PARK,  London.  Stretches  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  metropolis  to 
Kensington  gardens,  which  were  formerly  a  part  of  it,  and  comprises  about  400  acres, 
Burrotmded  by  drives,  with  a  laige  winding  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine. 
There  are  seven  entrances,  of  whidi  that  at  Hyde-Park  comer  was  completed  in  1828 ; 
it  consists  of  a  screen  of  fluted  Ionic  columns,  with  three  archways  for  carriages  and 
two  for  foot  passengers^  united  by  an  open  colonnade :  all  the  entrances  have  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  The  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  cast  frt)m 
cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  and 
inscribed  to  "  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  by 
their  countrywomen,"  was  erected  on  June  18,  1822.  In  this  park  was  erected,  in 
1850,  the  Crystal  Palace  intended  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851.    See  ExhibUion  of  1851. 

HYDROMETER.  The  instrument  by  which  is  measured  the  gravity,  density,  and  other 
properties  of  liquids.  The  oldest  mention  of  the  hydrometer  occurs  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  may  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Synesius  to  Hypatia ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Archimedes  was  the  inventor  of  it,  though  no  proofs  of  it  are  to  be  found. — 
Beckmann.  Hypatia  was  torn  to  pieces,  415  ▲.D.,  and  Archimedes  was  killed  212  b.o. 
Hydraidic  chemistry  became  a  science  in  1746. 

HYDROSTATICS  were  probably  first  studied  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  about  300  b.c. 
The  pressure  of  fluids  was  discovered  by  Archimedes,  about  250  B.o.  The  forcing- 
pump  and  air-fountain  were  invented  by  Hero,  about  120  B.c.  Water-mills  were 
known  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  science  was  revived  by  Galileo, 
about  A.D.  1600.  The  theory  of  rivers  was  scientifically  understood  in  1697.  The 
correct  theory  of  fltdds  and  oscillation  of  waves,  explained  by  Newton,  in  1714.  A 
scientific  form  was  given  to  hydrodynamics,  by  Bernoulli,  1738. 

HYMEN,  FESTIVALS  of.  HymensBua,  an  Athenian  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but 
low  origin,  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  coimtxy- 
men ;  but  as  the  rank  of  his  mistress  removed  him  from  her  presence,  he  followed 
her  wherever  she  wenty  disguised  as  a  woman.  In  a  procession  of  matrons  to  Eleusis, 
his  mistress,  among  others^  was  seised  by  a  band  of  pirates,  and  he,  after  sharing  in 
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her  captiyity,  suooeeded  in  her  rescue.  His  marriage  with  the  object  of  his  paasion 
followed,  and  Hymenseus  experienced  so  much  felicity  in  his  marriage  state,  that  the 
people  of  Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and  solemnly  invoked  him  at  their 
nuptials,  believing  that  without  the  aid  of  Hymen  no  union  of  love  could  be  happy 
or  fortunate,  about  1350  b.o. 

HTMNS.  Religious  songs,  or  odes,  were  at  first  used  by  the  heathens  in  praise  of  their 
false  deities,  and  afterwards  introduced  both  into  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches. 
Si  Hilary,  the  bishop  of  Aries,  in  France,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed 
hymns  to  be  sung  in  Christian  churches,  about  a.d.  481.  The  hymns  of  the  Jews 
were  usually  accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals. 

I. 

IAMBIC  YEBSE.  lambe,  an  attendant  of  Metanira,  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Sparta, 
when  trying  to  exhilarate  Ceres,  while  the  latter  was  travelling  over  Attica  in  quest 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  entertained  her  with  jokes,  stories,  and  poetical  effusions ; 
and  from  her,  free  and  satirical  verses  have  been  called  lamina. — ApdHodonu. 
Iambic  verses  were  first  written,  about  700  B.O.  by  Archilochus,  who  had  courted 
Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycambes ;  but  after  a  promise  of  marriage,  the  fiither 
preferred  another  suitor,  richer  than  the  poet;  whereupon  Archilochus  wrote  so 
bitter  a  satire  on  the  old  man's  avarice,  that  he  hanged  himself. — Herodotm, 

ICE.  Galileo  was  the  first  who  observed  ice  to  be  lighter  than  the  water  which  com- 
posed it,  and  hence  ice  floats,  about  1597.  Ice  produced  in  summer  by  means  of 
chemical  mixtures,  prepeu^d  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  others,  in  1782.  Leslie  froze  water 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  by  placing  under  it  a  vessel  full  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
One  part  of  sal-ammonia  and  two  of  common  salt,  with  five  of  snow,  produce  a  degree 
of  cold  twelve  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Five  parts  of  muriate  of 
lime  and  four  of  snow  freeze  mercury ;  and  mercury  can  be  solidified  by  preparations 
of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  bear  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.    See  Cold. 

ICELAND.  Discovered  by  some  Norwegian  chiefs  who  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
native  country,  a.d.  871 ;  according  to  some  accounts,  it  had  been  previously  visited 
by  a  Scandinavian  pirate.  It  was  peopled  by  the  Norwegians,  in  874.  In  1783, 
there  occurred  here  the  most  tremendous  volcanic  eruption  on  record ;  it  was  accom- 
panied bv  violent  wind  and  rain,  and  a  darkness  of  the  heavens ;  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  island  would  fail  to  pieces.  Three  fire  spouts  broke  out  on  Mount  Skapta, 
which,  after  rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  formed  a  torrent  of  red-hot 
lava  that  flowed  for  six  weeks,  and  ran  a  distance  of  60  miles  to  the  sea,  in  a  broken 
breadth  of  nearly  12  miles :  12  rivers  were  dried  up ;  21  villages  totally  overwhelmed 
by  fire  or  water ;  and  34  others  were  materially  injured. 

"ICH  DIEN,"  I  serve.  The  motto  under  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  found  in  the 
helmet  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  after  he  was  slain,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  at  which  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  veneration 
of  his  fEither,  Edward  HI.,-  who  conmianded  that  day,  though  the  prince  won  the 
battle,  adopted  this  motto,  which  has  ever  since  been  borne  with  the  feathers,  by 
the  heirs  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  not  as  princes  of  Wales,  which  many  have 
erroneously  maintained,  Aug.  26,  1346. 

ICONOLOQY.  The  science  that  describes  men  and  deities,  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  the  doctrine  of  picture  or  image  representation.  Thus, 
Saturn  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  scythe ;  Jupiter,  with  a  thunderbolt,  and 
an  eagle  by  his  side ;  Neptune,  with  a  trident,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses ; 
Mercury,  with  wings  on  his  hat  and  at  his  heels ;  Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy  ,*  Pallas, 
leaning  on  her  segis ;  Venus,  drawn  by  swans  or  pigeons  ,*  Juno,  riding  on  a  doud,  &a 
Heathen  mythology  gave  rise  to  the  later  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  other 
objects ;  and  to  the  representation  of  the  true  God  in  various  forms ;  and  to  images. 
The  Iconoclastic  schism  rent  asunder  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  eighth 
century.    See  next  article, 

ICONOCLASTIC  SCHISM.  The  great  controversy  respecting  images  was  begun  by  the 
Iconoclastics  about  a.d.  726,  and  occasioned  many  insurrections  in  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Leo  Isauricus  published  two  edicts  for  demolishing  images  in  churches,  in 
that  year.    These  edicts  the  emperor  put  in  force  with  great  rigour  in  736,  when  all 
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the  images  within  the  empire  were  destroyed,  and  the  monks  persecuted.  The 
defenders  of  images  were  again  persecuted  with  dreadful  severity  in  752  and  in  761 ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  Constantine  forbade  his  subjects  becoming  monks.  The 
worship  of  images  was  restored  in  780.  This  schism  was  the  occasion  of  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  782.  Theophilus  banished  all  the  painters  and  statuaries  from  the 
Eastern  Empire  on  account  of  his  hatred  of  images,  882.  The  contests  between 
those  who  detested  and  abhorred  images  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  led  to  the  must 
frightful  scenes,  in  which  thousands  perished. . 

IDES.  In  the  Boman  calendar,  the  ides  meant  the  thirteenth  day  of  each  month  except 
in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  months  it  was  the  fifteenth  day,  because 
ID  these  four  it  was  six  days  before  the  nones,  and  in  the  other  months  four  days. 
The  Ides  of  March  was  the  day  on  which  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate 
house  by  Casca  and  other  conspirators,  44  b.o. 

IDIOTS.  It  is  shown  by  the  latest  returns,  that  exclusively  of  lunatics  (see  IraanUy), 
there  are  in  ihiglano,  pauper  idiots,  or  idiots  protected  in  national  institutions^ 
males,  3872 ;  females,  8898 ;  total,  7265.  In  England  there  is  one  lunatic  or  idiot  in 
every  1038  individiuds ;  in  Wales,  there  is  one  in  every  807 ;  in  Scotland,  one  in  781  ; 
and  in  Ireland,  one  in  812.    For  laws  relating  to  idiots,  see  Lwnacy. 

IDOLS,  AND  IDOLATRY.  The  public  worship  of  idols  was  introduced  by  Ninus,  king 
of  Assyria,  2059  b.o. — Vosnus.  Idols  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  pillar 
set  up  by  Jacob,  at  Bethel,  about  1800  B.O. — Dufretnoy.  Constantine,  emperor  of 
Rome,  ordered  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  sacrifices  to  cease, 
380  A.D. — Dvfretnoy,  In  Britain,  the  religion  of  the  Druids  gave  way  to  the  more 
gross  and  bcu'barous  superstitions  of  the  Saxons,  who  had  their  idols,  altars,  and 
temples,  and  they  soon  overspread  the  country  with  them :  they  had  a  god  for  eveiy 
day  in  l^e  week.  See  Wedc,  The  idolatry  of  the  Saxons  yielded  to  Chxistianity  after 
the  coming  of  St.  Augustin.    See  ChrisUamty. 

ILIUM.  A  city  was  built  here  by  Dardanus,  and  called  Daidania,  1480  kg.  Troy 
{whic^  tee),  another  dty,  was  founded  by  Troas,  about  1841  rc.  ;  and  Ilus,  his 
successor,  called  the  country  Ilium,  This  kingdom  existed  296  years  from  the  reign 
of  Dardanus,  Priam  being  the  sixth  and  last  king.  The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken 
by  the  united  states  of  Greece  to  recover  Helen,  whom  P^uris,  son  of  Priam,  had 
borne  away  from  her  husband,  Menelaus  king  of  Sparta,  1204  b.c.  See  Belen,  More 
than  100,000  warriors  engaged  in  this  expedition ;  and  the  invaders,  having  wasted 
many  defenceless  towns  and  villages,  laid  siege  to  the  capital  1198  B.C.  Ttoj  was 
taken  after  ten  years'  war  by  stratagem,  and  burnt  to  ashes  by  the  conquerors, 
who  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  or  carried  them  off  as  slaves^  1184  b.c. — 
ApoUodorut, 

ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  Ain>  PAGES.  The  practice  of  adopting  omamente,  drawings, 
and  emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  to  enrich  MSS.,  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and 
illuminated  pages  are,  many  of  them,  exquisitely  painted.  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of 
700  illustrious  Romans,  which  he  embellished  with  Iheir  likenesses,  about  70  b.o. — 
Plin.  Hist,  Nat.  Some  beautiful  missals  and  other  works  were  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  et  eeq. ;  and  fine  specimens  in  imitation  have  lately  appeared 
frx>m  the  houses  of  eminent  booksellers  in  London. 

ILLUMINATL  These  were  heretics  who  sprazig  up  in  Spain,  where  they  were  called 
Alumbrados,  about  a.d.  1575;  and  after  their  suppression  in  Spain,  they  appeared 
in  France.  One  of  their  leaders  was  friar  Anthony  Bouchet  The  chief  doctrine  of 
this  sect  was,  that  they  obtained  grace,  and  attained  perfection,  by  their  own  sublime 
manner  of  prayer.  A  secret  society  bearing  this  name  was  founded  by  Dr.  Adam 
Weishaupt^  in  May,  1776. 

IMPEACHMENT.  The  first  impeachment  by  the  commons  house  of  parliament,  and 
the  first  of  a  lord  chancellor,  was  in  1886.  By  statute  of  the  12th  and  18th  of  WUliam 
and  Mary,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  shall  be  pleaded  to  an 
impeachment  by  the  commons  in  parliament^  1699  and  1700.  Memorable  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  Feb.  18,  1788 ;  the  trial  lasted  seven  years,  ending  April  25, 
1795,  in  an  acquittal  Impeachment  of  lord  Melville,  April  29,  and  his  acquittal, 
June  12, 1806.  Inquiry  into  the  charges  preferred  by  colonel  Wudle  against  the 
duke  of  York,  commenced  Jan.  26,  and  ended  March  20, 1809,  in  his  acquittal.  Trial 
of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  IV.,  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  before  the  house  of 
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lords,  commenced  Aug.  16 ;  Mr.  Brougham  entered  on  her  majest/s  defence,  Oct  3  ; 
and  itio  last  debate  on  the  bill  took  place,  Not.  10, 1820.    See  Queen  of  George  J  V» 

IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT.  By  the  Union  with  Ireland,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  became  Imperial;  and  the  first  Imperial  parliament,  admitting  100  Irish 
members  into  the  commons,  and  28  temporal,  and  4  spiritual  peers,  into  the  house  of 
lords,  was  held  at  Westminster,  Jan.  22,  1801.  The  Imperial  parliament  is  now  con- 
stituted thus :  in  the  Commons,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  {which  see),  in 
1832,  there  are  471  English ;  29  Welsh ;  105  Irish ;  and  53  Scotch  members — in  all 
658.  In  the  Lords,  455  members,  of  whom  28  are  temporal,  and  4  spiritual  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Ireland ;  and  16  representative  peers  of  Scotland.  See  Commons, 
Lords,  Parliament,  and  Jteform. 

IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  imports 
into  Great  Britain,  at  different  periods  in  the  last  and  present  century.  It  shows,  with 
the  statement  of  the  value  of  British  exports  (see  Exports),  the  progressive  and  vast 
improvement  of  our  conmciercial  intercourse  with  other  countries : 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,   FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  1710  . 

.  £4,768,777 

In  1800  . 

£d0,670,e05 

In  1880  . 

.  £46,246,241 

1760   . 

7,289,582 

1810   . 

41,136,135 

1840 

62,004,000 

1775  . 

.  14,815,866 

1820  . 

.  36,614,564 

1845  . 

.  85,281,958 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  five  consecutive  years 
ending  in  1850,  has,  no  doubt,  borne  a  corresponding  increase  compared  with  the  five 
years  preceding  them ;  but  the  official  accounts  bemg  now  diffei'ently  made  up,  the 
amount  cannot  be  exactly  stated. 

IMPOSTORS.  The  names  and  pretensions  of  religious,  political,  and  other  impostors 
would  fill  a  volume ;  they  have  been,  of  course,  found  in  every  country,  and  have 
existed  in  every  age.  The  following  are  selected  from  various  authorities,  as  being 
among  the  most  extraordinary : — 


Aldebert,  who.  In  the  eighth  century,  pre- 
tended he  had  a  letter  from  the  Redeemer, 
which  fell  fh>m  heaven  at  vTeniaalem;  he 
seduced  muItitiideA  to  follow  him  into  woods 
and  forests,  and  to  live  in  imitation  of  John 
the  Baptist 

Gonsalvo  Martin,  a  Spaniard,  pretended  to  be 
the  angel  Michael;  ho  was  bamt  by  the 
inquisition  in  Spain,  in  1300. 

Qeorge  David^  son  of  a  waterman  at  Ghent, 
styled  himself  the  nephew  of  God,  sent  into 
the  world  to  adopt  children  worUiy  of  heaven : 
he  denied  the  resurrection,  preached  against 
marriage,  in  favour  of  a  community  of  wo- 
men, and  taught  that  the  body  only  could  be 
defiled  by  sin ;  he  had  many  followers ;  died 
at  Basle,  1656. 

Demetrius  Griska  Entropeia,  a  friar,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Basilowitx,  czar  of 
Muscovy,  whom  the  usurper  Boris  had  put 
to  death:  but  he  maintained  that  ano^er 
child  haa  been  substituted  in  his  place;  he 
was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Poland ;  his 
success  astonished  the  Russians,  who  in- 
vited him  to  the  throne,  and  delivered  into 
his  hands  Fedor,  Uie  reigning  czar,  and  all 
his  family,  whom  he  cruelly  put  to  death : 
his  imposition  being  discovered,  he  was  as- 
sassinated in  his  palace,  leOQ.—D'AlemJberfa 
Bevolutions  of  Russia. 

Sabbata  Levi,  a  Jew  of  Smyrna,  amused  the 
Turks  and  Jews  a  long  time  at  Constanti- 
nople and  other  places,  by  personating  our 
Saviour,  1666. 

IMPOSTOM  BXTRAORDIirABT  IK   BRITISH 
HISTORY. 

Two  men  crucified,  both  pretending  to  be  the 
Messiah;  and  two  women  executed  for  as- 
suming the  characters  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  6  Henry  III.,  1221. 


Elizabeth  Barton,  styled  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent,  spirited  up  to  hinder  the  Reformation, 
by  pretending  to  inspirations  frora  heaven, 
foretelling  that  the  king  would  have  an 
early  and  violent  death  if  he  divorced  Qhr 
therine  of  Spidn,  and  married  Anno  Boleyn. 
She  and  her  confederates  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  24  Henry  VIII,  1634.— Ajptw. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mary's  reigns  after  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Elizabeth 
Croft,  a  girl  of  18  years  of  age,  was  secreted 
In  a  wall,  and  with  a  whistle,  made  for  the 
purpose,  uttered  many  seditious  speeches 
against  the  queen  and  the  prince,  and  also 
i^ainst  the  mass  and  confession,  for  which 
she  was  sentenced  to  stand  upon  a  scaffold 
at  St  Paul's  Cross,  during  sermon-time,  and 
make  public  confession  of  her  imposture, 
lfi63 :  she  was  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Wall. 
— Baker'a  Chronicle. 

William  Hacket,  a  fknatic,  personated  our 
Saviour,  and  was  executed  for  blasphemy, 
84  Eliz.,  1591. 

James  Naylor,  personated  our  Saviour;  he 
was  convicted  of  blasphemy,  scourged,  and 
his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron  on 
the  pillory,  by  sentence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  under  Cromwell's  administra- 
tion, 1656. 

Valentine  Greatrakes,  an  Irish  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  cure  all  diseases  by  stroking 
the  patient;  his  Imposture  deceived  the  cre- 
dulous, and  occasioned  very  warm  disputes 
in  Ireland  In  1666,  and  In  England,  where 
it  fell  Into  disrepute,  In  1666,  upon  his  exa- 
mination before  the  Royal  Society,  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him.— j9t>cA'5 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Sodtty. 

Dr.  Titus  Gates.    See  Cotupiracies. 

Young,  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  forges  the  hands 
of  the  earls  of  Marlborough,  Salisbury,  and 
other  nobility,  to  a  pretended  association  for 
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DfPOSTOBS,  conUimed. 

restoring  king  Junes:  the  lords  irere  im- 

Drisoned,  bat  the  imposture  being  detected, 

Yoang  -was  aftenrards  fined  KXXM.  and  put  in 

the  pillory,  1692. 
Three  French  refugees  pretend  to  be  prophets, 

and  raise  tumnltiB^  6  Anne,  Vl(n.— Mortimer' » 

Annal*. 
Mary  Tofts,  of  Godalming,  by  pretending  she 

bred  rabbits  within  her,  so  imposed  upon 


many  persons  (among  others,  Mr.  Bt  Andre, 

Burgeon  to  the  king^,  that  they  espoused  her 

cause,  1726. 
The  Cock-lane  ghost  imposture  by  William 

Parsons,  his  wife,  and  daughter, 'l762.    See 

Cock-lane  Ghost. 
Johanna  Southcote,  who  proclaimed  her  oon- 

oeptioB  of  the  Messiah,  and  had  a  multitude 

of  followers;  she  died  in  Dec  1814. 


IMPRESSMENT  of  SEAMEN.  Affirmed  by  sir  M.  Foster  to  be  of  ancient  practice. 
The  statute  2  Rich.  II.  speaks  of  impressment  as  a  matter  well  known,  1 378.  The 
first  commission  for  it  was  issued  29  Edw.  III.,  1355.  Pressing,  either  for  the  sea  or 
land  service,  declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  British  parliament,  Dec.  1641.  None 
can  be  pressed  into  the  king's  naval  service  above  55,  nor  under  18.  No  apprentice 
nor  landsmen  who  have  not  served  at  sea  for  three  or  two  years.  No  masters  of 
merchants'  ships,  fibrst-mates  of  50  tons,  and  boatswains  and  carpenters  of  100  tons. 
No  men  employed  by  the  public  boards^  and  none  except  by  an  officer  with  a 
press-warnmt. 

IMPRISONMENT  pob  DEBT.    See  articles,  ArrtMi^  Debton,  and  Ferrari  Arrtxt, 

IMPROPRIATIONS.  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  abbots  and  superiors  of  them  had  many  rich  livings  in 
their  possession.  The  great  tithes  they  kept  to  themselves,  allowing  the  small  ones 
to  the  vicar  or  substitute  who  served  in  the  church.  On  the  suppression  of  abbeys, 
their  incomes  from  the  great  tithes  were  distributed  among  his  courtiers  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  their  successors,  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  constitute  the  7597  lay 
impropriators  who  have  made,  and  still  make,  a  traffic  of  these  benefices. 

INCENSR  An  aromatic  and  odorous  gum  that  issues  out  of  a  tree,  called  by  the 
ancients  tkuriferaf  and  the  leaves  whereof  are  like  those  of  a  pear-trea  In  the  dog- 
days  they  make  incisions  in  this  tree,  and  so  extract  the  gum.  Both  the  Heathens 
and  the  Jews  offered  incense  in  their  sacrifices :  the  Jewish  priests,  morning  and 
evening,  burnt  incense,  and  upon  the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high  priest  took 
incense  pounded,  and  ready  to  be  put  into  the  censer,  with  a  spoon,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  fire  the  moment  he  entered  the  sanctuary.  Sometimes  the  fieit  of  the 
victims  offered  was  called  by  this  name,  as  1  Ckroa,  v.  46.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  following  the  example  of  the  Jews,  bum  incense,  made  of  rosin  and  sweet 
substances. 

INCENDIARIES.  The  punishment  for  arson  was  death  by  the  Saxon  laws  and  Gothic 
oonstitutiona  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to  death.  This 
crime  was  made  high  treason  by  statute  8  Hen.  YL,  1429 ;  and  it  was  denied  benefit 
of  clergy,  21  Hen.  VIII.,  1528.  Great  incendiary  fires  commenced  in  and  about 
Kent,  in  August,  1830 ;  and  in  Suffolk  and  other  counties  since.  The  punishment  of 
death  remitted,  except  in  special  cases  (see  AnmC)^  7  &  9  Geo.  IV.,  1827*9.  These 
acts  amended,  1  Vict,  1837 ;  and  again,  in  relation  to  fiuming  property,  1844. 

INCEST.  It  has  been  looked  upon  with  horror  by  most  nations,  but  Persia  and  Egypt 
are  exceptions.  The  history  of  the  latter  coimtry  abounds  with  instances  of  in- 
cestuous marriages  among  its  sovereigns.  Physcon  married  his  brother^s  queen,  then 
repudiated  her,  and  married  her  daughter  by  his  brother,  and  murdered  lus  children 
by  both  wives,  129  B.C.  See  Egypt,  In  our  own  country,  Vortigem,  a  king  of 
South  Britain,  married  his  own  daughter,  a.d.  446.  The  instances  are  nimierous 
in  Portugal  Maria,  queen  of  Portugal,  married  her  uncle,  the  prince  of  Brazil, 
June,  1760  :  and  the  son  of  that  incestuous  marriage,  Joseph,  then  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  married  his  aunt,  the  princess  Mary,  Feb.  1777.  The  present  Don  Miguel  of 
Portugal  was  betrothed  to  his  niece.  Donna  Maria,  by  procuration,  at  Vienna,  in  Oct. 
1826,  she  being  then  only  seven  years  of  age.  Incest  was  early  punished  vrith  death 
in  England ;  and  was  again  made  capital  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1650. 

INCOME  TAX.  This  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  new  impost  In  1512,  parliament 
granted  a  subsidy  of  two-fifteenths  from  the  commons,  and  two-tenths  from  the 
clergy,  to  enable  the  king  to  enter  on  a  war  with  France. — Rapin.  This  tax  was 
attempted  in  1793  and  1799 ;  and  again  in  1802  ;  but  was  abandoned.  In  1803,  it 
was  revived,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  above  150^.,  and  lower  rates  on 
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smaller  incomes.  In  1805,  it  was  increased  to  6|  per  cent ;  and  in  1806  was  raised 
to  10  per  cent.,  embracing  the  dividends  at  the  bank.    It  produced — 

In  1804,  at  U.  in  the  pound    .    .    £4,660,000  I  In  1806,  at  2«.  In  the  pound        .    .    £11,600,000 
In  1805,  at  U.  Sd.  ditto        .       .      6,937,600  |  And  sulMequenay     ....      16,648,985 

The  tax  produced  from  lands,  houses,  rentages,  &c.,  8,657,987^. ;  from  funded  and 
stock  properties,  2,885,505/. ;  tiie  profits  and  gains  of  tiude,  3,881,088/. ;  and  salaries 
and  pensions,  1,174,456/.;  total,  sixteen  miilions  and  a  half  Repealed  in  March, 
1816.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  imposing  the  present  tax  of  21. 18«.  4d.  per  cent,  per 
arm,y  to  subsist  for  three  years,  passed  June  22, 1842 ;  it  produced  about  5,850,000/. 
a-year.  This  tax  was  renewed  for  three  years  more,  in  lAarch,  1845.  It  was  again 
renewed  in  March,  1848,  for  another  three  yeara  In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1850,  this 
tax  had  produced  5,408,159/.  19<.,  after  the  deduction  of  all  chai^ges. — Official  Beturris.* 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES'  (IRELAND)  BILL.  This  most  important  measure  was 
enacted  12  &  18  Vict,  cap.  77,  passed  July  28, 1849.  It  enables  any  owner  of  land, 
or  of  a  lease  of  land,  for  not  less  than  sixty  years  unexpired,  subject  to  incumbrance, 
to  apply,  within  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act,  to  commissioners  appointed 
under  it,  to  direct  a  sale  of  such  property ;  or  the  incumbrancer  may  apply,  within 
the  same  term,  for  a  like  sale ;  but  where  the  interest  and  annual  payments  in  respect 
of  diarges  payable  out  of  the  annual  income  do  not  exceed  ludf  the  net  ^Titm^l 
income,  the  commissioners  are  not  to  make  an  order  for  the  sale  of  the  property  on 
the  application  of  the  incumbrancer.  The  sale  is  to  be  made  subject  to  existing 
tenandes,  leases,  or  undei^leases,  and  may  also  be  made  subject  to  sudi  annual  charge 
as  the  commissioners  may  direct.  The  eale  is  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissionerB,  and  the  conyeyanoe  or  assignment  signed  by  two  of  them  under  their 
seal  to  be  sufficient.  Where  an  incumbrancer  becomes  the  purchaser,  the  conmus- 
sioners  may  authorise  him  to  retain  the  amount  of  his  incumbrance,  and  to  pay  the 
balance  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Where  application  is  made  for  the  sale  of  an 
undivided  share  of  any  property,  the  commissioners  may  direct  a  partition,  and  allot 
the  portions  to  the  respective  parties  in  severalty.  The  commissioners  held  their 
first  court  in  Dublin,  Oct.  24, 1849 ;  and  property  to  an  immense  amount  has  already 
changed  hands  under  the  act. 

INDEMNITY  BILL.  A  bill  by  which  the  minister  ef  the  crown,  or  the  government 
generally,  is  relieved  from  tiie  responsibility  of  measures  adopted  in  extreme  and 
uigent  cases  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament  A  memorable  bill  of  this 
kind  was  passed,  April  19,  1801.  A  memorable  bill  to  indemnify  ministers  against 
their  abuses  of  power,  during  the  suspension  of  the  Hahetu  Oorptu  act,  was  carried 
in  the  ConmionB  (principal  divisions,  190  to  64) ;  and  m  the  Lords,  98  to  27 ; 
March  10, 1818. 

INDEPENDENTa  Sects  of  Protestants,  chiefly  m  England  and  Holland.  They  are 
such  as  hold  the  independency  of  the  church,  or  that  each  congregation  may  govern 
itself  in  religious  matters.  They  say  there  is  no  absolute  occasion  for  synods  or 
councils,  whose  resolutions  may  be  taken  to  be  wise  and  prudent  advice,  but  not  as 
decisions  to  be  peremptorily  obeyed ;  they  affirm  that  one  church  may  advise  or 
reprove  another,  but  has  no  authority  to  excommunicate  or  censure.  Their  first 
meeting-house  founded  in  England  was  that  by  Henry  Jacobs,  1616. 

INDEX  EXPURGATORY.  A  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
first  made  by  the  inquisitors,  and  approved  by  the  council  of  Trent  The  index  of 
heretical  books,  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  forbidden  (with  certain 

•  A  numerous  meeting  aaaembled  in  Trafii1gar-«quare.  London,  March  6, 1848,  for  the  (»tensihle  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  Income  Tax.  The  Commissioners  of  Police  had  proclaimed  the  meeting  illegal  uuder 
67  Geo.  III.,  c.  19 ;  and  Mr.  Codirane,  the  originator  of  the  meeting,  had  taken  some  measures,  too  late, 
however,  to  prevent  it  flrom  assembling.  The  crowd,  about  16,000  in  number,  dissappointed  and  angry, 
became  mischievous,  and  after  rough  play  among  themselves^  they  obliged  the  police,  who  endeavoured  to 
disperse  the  meeting,  to  retreat  to  Scotland-yard.  They  tnen  tore  up  the  wooden  fence  round  Nelson's 
Pillar,  and  used  the  pieces  as  weapons.  The  police,  largely  reinforced,  returned  and  attacked  the  mob 
at  various  points,  and  regained  possession  of  the  place,  without  however  dispersing  the  crowd.  Skirmishes 
continued  ml  about  eight  o'clock  same  evening,  when  a  part  of  the  mob  marched  down  Pall  Mall  on  tlicir 
way  to  Buckingham  Palace,  breaking  lamps  and  windows  along  their  route.  Alarmed  at  sight  of  the 
palace  guard,  they  returned  by  Westminster  to  Trafalgar-square ;  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested, 
and  by  midnight  quiet  was  restored.  Next  day  the  disturbances  were  slightly  renewed  in  Trafalgar-square, 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  dty.  About  eighty  persons  were  arrested,  and  order  was  completely  restored 
before  the  doee  of  the  aecxmd  evening. 
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exceptions)  to  the  laity,  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  Vlll.  in  1595.  It 
enumerated  most  of  the  celebrated  works  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England, 
and  which  are  still  prohibited. — Aahe, 

INDIA.  Known  to  the  ancients,  nuiny  of  whose  nations,  particularly  the  Tyrians  and 
Egyptians,  carried  on  much  commerce  with  it.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  327 
B.C.,  and  subsequently  the  intercourse  between  India  and  the  Roman  empire  was  very 
great.  The  authentic  history  of  Hindostan  is  reckoned  to  commence  with  the 
conquests  of  Mahmud  Gazni,  ▲.D.  1000. — Rennek 


Irraptlon  of  the  M&bometmns,  under 
Mahmad  Gaznl       ....  a.d.  1000 

Patna,  or  Afghan  empire  founded        .    .  1206 

Belgn  of  Jenghis  Khan,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  conqnerora  of  the  world; 
14,000,000  of  tiie  human  race  perish 
by  his  Birord,  under  the  pretence  of  ee- 
tabllshing  the  vorahip  of  one  god ;  he 
died 1237 

The  Mogul  Tartars,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  celebrated  Ttmour,  or  Tamer- 
lane, invade  Hindostan     .       .        .    .  1396 

Tamerlane  takes  the  city  of  Delhi ;  de- 
feats the  Indian  anny,  makes  a  con- 
quest of  Hindostan,  and  butchers 
100,000  of  its  people  .        .       .1889 

The  passage  to  India  discovered  by  Vasco 
de  Oama 1497 

Conquest  of  the  country  completed  by 
the  sultan  Baber,  founder  of  the  Mogul 
empire 1625 

Reign  of  the  illustrious  Acbar,  the  great- 
est prince  of  Hindostan     .        .        .    .  1566 

Reign  of  Aumngzebe;  his  dominions 
extending  trora  10  to  36  degrees  in  la- 
titude, and  nearly  as  much  in  longi- 
tude, and  his  revenue  amounting  to 
82,000,0002.  sterling 1000 

Invasion  of  the  Persian,  Nadir  Shah,  or 
Kouli  Khan 1788 

At  Delhi,  he  orders  a  general  massacre, 
and  150,000  persons  perish  .        .  1788 

He  carries  away  treasure  amounting  to 
125,000,0001.  sterUng 1789 

Defeat  of  the  last  imperial  army  by  the 
Rohillas  .......  1749 

[The  Mogul  empire  now  became  merely 
nominal,  distinct  and  independent  so- 
vereignties being  formed  by  numerous 
petty  princes.  The  emperors  wen  of  no 
political  oonsequenoe  from  this  period.] 

BRITISH  POWXB  Ut  INDIA. 

Attempt  made  to  reach   India  by  the 

north-east  and  north-west  passages  .  1628 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  expeditions  .  .  .  1679 
Levant  company  make  a  land  expedition 

to  India 1689 

First  adventure  from  England  .    .  1691 

First  charter  to  the  London  company  of 

merchants 1000 

Second  charter  to  the  E.  India  Company  1609 
Factories  established  at  Surat  .    .  1612 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  first  English  ambasssr 

dor,  arrives 1616 

Bengal  made  a  distinct  agency  .  .  .  1680 
English  factory  at  Calcutta  .  .  .  1690 
New  company  established     ....  1698 

Calcutta  purchased 1698 

The  companies  united   .....  1702 
English  besiege  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of 
the  French  government,  without  suc- 
cess         .       .  1748 

Geriah  and  other  strongholds  of  the  pi- 
rate Angria  taken.    See  Angria       .    .  1766 
Capture  or  Calcutta  by  Sen^ah  Dowla. 

See  Calcutta 1766 

He  imprisons  146  British  subjects,  of 
whom  128  peridi  in  one  night  See 
BlaekfuOe      ....      May  19,  1766 


Calcutta  retaken  by  oolonel,  afterwards 
lord  Clive:  he  defeats  the  soubah,  at 

Plassey June  20^  1767 

[Colonel  Clive's  force  was  but  3000  men, 
and  the  soubah's  60,000.    By  this  vic- 
tory he  acquired  all  Bengal,  and  nu- 
merous conquests  followed  J 
Fort  William,  the  strongest  fort  in  India, 

buUt 1767 

Conqnestof  Patna  .  .  .  Nov.  6,  1768 
Great  battle  of  Bux*d ;  the  English  de- 
feat 60,000  Indians,  kill  0000,  and  take 
180  pieces  of  cannon;  theis  own  loss 
being  trifling  ....  Oct.  22,  1764 
Lord  Clive  obtains  the  Dewanny  by  an 
imperial  grant,  which  constitutes  the 
company  the  receivers  of  the  revenue 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  gives 
the  British  the  virtual  sovereignty  of 
these  countries     .  .      Aug.  12,  1766 

Treaty  with  Nizam  All      .        .  Nov.  12,  1766 
Frightful  famine  in  Bengal    .  .  .  1770 

Warren  Hastings  becomes  governor  of 

Bengal April  18,  1773 

IndU  Bill.    See  India  BiU    .       June  16,  1778 
Supreme  court  established         .        .        .  1778 
Accusations  commence  against  Warren 
Hastings;  he  is  accused  of  taking  a 
bribe  tcora  a  concubine  of  Mir  Jafner. 
See  Hastmga       .  .        May  30,  1775 

Lord  Pigot,  governor  of  Madras,  Dec.  11,  1776 
Warren  Hastings  accused  of  receiving 

more  bribes  and  presents  March  11,  1776 
Lord  Pigot  is  arrested;  he  is  taken  to 

prison,  where  he  dies  .  .  April  17, 1777 
Pondicherry  taken  .  .  Oct.  11,  1778 
The  strong  fortress  of  Gwalior  taken  by 

msjor  Popham        .        .        .     Ang.  4,  1778 
Hyder  All  overmnB  the  Camatic,  and  de- 
feats the  British         .       .       Sept.  10,  1780 
Hetakes  Aroot  .       .       .       .     Oct  81,  1780 
Lord  Macartney  arrives  as  governor  of 

Madras  ....  June  22,  1781 
Hyder  All  rignaUy  defisated  by  sir  Eyre 

Coote July  1,  1781 

Again  signally  defeated       .       Aug.  27,  1781 
Warren  Hastings  accused  of  taking  more 

bribes.    See  Ckunar  .    Sept  19,  1781 

Hyder  All  is  at  length  decisively  over- 
thrown       ....  June  2,  1782 
Death  of  Hyder,  and  accession  of  his  son, 

Tippoo  Saib  ....     Dec.  11,  1782 
Tippoo,  who  had  taken  Cuddalore,  now 
takes  Bednore  .  .       April  80,  1783 

Mr.  Fox's  Bill 1783 

Mr.  Pitt's  BUI.    See  Board  of  Ckmtrol,  and 

East  India  BiU  .  .  ,  Ang.  13,  1784 
Warren  Hastings  resigns  .  Feb.  8,  1786 
Lord  Comwallis's  government  .  Sept  1786 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.    See  Haatmgtf 

Trial  of Feb.  13,  1788 

Bangalore  taken.   See  Bangtdcre,  Mar.  21,  1791 
Definitive  treaty  with  Tippoo ;  his  two  sons 

hostages     ....      March  19,  1792 
Criminal  courts  erected    ....  1798 
Civil  courts    erected,    and  circuits   ap- 
pointed        1798 

Government  of  sir  John  Shore,  afterwards 

lord  Teignmonth  .  .  .  Aug.  6,  1793 
Tlppoo's  sons  restored  .       .     March  29,  1794 
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INDIA,  continued. 

First  dispute  with  the  Bunneie;  adjusted 

hy  general  Erskine  .  a.d.  1795 

Government  of  lord  Momington,  after- 
wards marqaess  Wellesley  .      May  17,  1708 
Seringapat&m  stormed,  and  Tippoo  Saib 

killed May  4,  1799 

Victories  of  the  British;   the  Camatic 

conquered 1800 

Victories  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  .  .  1808 
Victories  of  general  Lake  .  .  .  .  1803 
Capture  of  Bhurtpore,  and  complete  defeat 

of  Holkar        ....    April  2,  1806 
Marquess  CoxnwallLs  resumes  the  govern- 
ment    July  80,  1806 

The  marquess  dies    .  Oct.  5,  1806 

The  Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  defeated  by 

the  British 1806 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Sdndia  .  Nor.  28,  1806 
Treaty  with  Holkar  Dee.  24,  1805 

Lord  Minto  goyemor-general  .  July  31,  1807 
Cumoona  surrenders  Nov.  21, 1807 

Act  by  which  the  trade  to  India  was 
thrown  open ;  that  to  China  remaining 
with  the  company  .  .    July  81,  1818 

Marquess  of  Hastings  takes'possession  of 

the  government  .  Oct.  4,  1818 

War  declared  against  Nepaul  .  Nov.  1,  1814 
Holkar  defeated  by  sir  T.  Hhilop  Dec.  21,  1817 
Peace  with  Holkar  .  Jan.  6,  1818 

Marquess  of  Hastings  resigns  .  Jan.  9,  1823 
Lord  Amherst's  government  .  Aug.  1,  1823 
The  British  take  Rangoon  May  6^  1824 

Lord  Combermere  commands  in  India  1824 
General  Campbell  defeats  the  Burmese 

nearProomo  .       Dec.  25,  1825 

Bhurtpore  stormed  by  lord  Combermere, 

and  taken         ....     Jan.  3,  1826 
Peace  with  the  Burmese  Feb.  24,  1826 

[They  pay  1,000,000{.  sterling  and  cede  a 

great  extent  of  territory.] 
Lord  William  Bentlnck  anives  as  gover- 
nor-general      ....    Julv4,  1828 
Earl  of  Dalbousie  appointed  commander- 
in-chief        ....        Feb.  26,  1829 
Abolition  of  suttees,  or  the  burning  of 

widows Dec.  7,  1829 

Act  to  regulate  the  trade  to  China  and 

intercourse  with  India  Aug.  28,  1833 

Act  opening  the  trade  to  India,  and  tea 
trade,  &c.  to  China,  forming  a  new  era 
in  British  commerce      .        .    Aug.  28,  1833 
Rajah  of  Coorg  deposed  April  10,  1834 


The  natives  first  admitted  to  the  magis- 
tracy        May  ly  18S4 

Lord  William  Bentinck  returns  to  Eng- 
land ftx)m  India  July  14,  1836 

Lord  Auckland,  govemor^fpeneral ;  he 
leaves  England     ....  Sept  1885 

The  Newab  Bhnnsoodden  put  to  death  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Fraser,  British  resi- 
dent     Oct  8,  1835 

The  British  occupy  Candahar     April  21,  1889 

Battle  of  Ghiznee ;  victory  of  sir  John, 
now  lord  Keane.  (See  Okiznee)  July  28,  1880 

Shah  SotOah  restored  to  his  sovereignty, 
and  he  and  the  British  army  enter 
Cabnl Aug.  7,  1889 

English  defeat  Dost  Mohamed.      Oct  18,  1840 

Kurrock  Singh,  king  of  Lahore,  dies : 
at  his  ftmeral  his  successor  is  killed  by 
accident,  and  Dost  Mahomed,  next  heir, 
surrenders  to  England  Nov.  5,  1840 

General  rising  against  the  British  at 
Cabul ;  sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  other 
officers  murdered    .  .     Nov.  2,  1841 

Lord  Ellenboroiigh  appointed  governor- 
general       ....        Oct.  13,  1841 

Sir  William  Macnaghteu  treacherously 
assassinated  ....     Dec.  25,  1841 

The  British,  under  a  convention,  evacuate 
Cabul,  placing  lady  Sale,  &c.,  as  host- 
ages in  the  hands  of  Akhbar  Khan ;  a 
dreadful  massacre  ensues  .        .  Jan.  6,  1842 

Qhlcnee  evacuated  .      March  6,  1842 

Sortie  from  Jellalabad         .        April  5,  1842 

General  England  Joins  general  Nott,  at 
Candahar      ....       May  9,  1842 

Ghiznee  retaken  by  general  Nott,  Sept  6,  1842 

General  Pollock  re-enters  Cabul,  Sept  16,  1842 

Lady  Sale,  &c.,  are  released,  and  arrive  at 
general  Pollock's  camp     ,         Sept.  21,  1842 

Lord  EUenborough's  proclamation  from 
SimU    .        .  Oct.  1,  1842 

Cabul  evacuated,  after  destroying  the 
fortifications    ....    Oct  12,  1842 

Ameers  of  Scinde  defeated  by  sir  Charles 
Napier;  Scinde  is  afterwards  annexed 
to  the  British  empire  Feb.  17,  1843 

Battles  of  Maharalpoor  and  Pnnniar ;  the 
strong  fort  of  Gwalior,  the  "  Gibraltar 
ofthe  East," taken.  .   Dec. 29,  1848 

Sir  Henry.  Hardinge  appointed  governor- 
general         ....         May  2,  1844 


THB  LATB  WAB  DETWKBN  THE  BIKH8  AKD  THE  BBITISH. 


This  treacherous  and  unprovoked  war 
was  commenced  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  the  Sikh  nation. 

The  Sikh  troops  cross  the  SutleJ  river, 
and  attack  the  British  post  at  Feroze- 
pore,  which  was  held  by  sir  John  Litt- 
ler    Dec.  14,  1845 

The  governor-general,  with  a  large  force, 
after  a  long  and  rapid  march,  reaches 
Moodkee      ....       Dec.  18^  1845 

The  Sikhs,  20,000  strong,  make  an  attack ; 
after  a  hard  contest  they  retire,  aban- 
doning their  guns  .  Dec.  18^  1845 

[In  this  battle  sir  Robert  Sale  is  mortallv 
wounded,  and  gen.  McCaakill  kiUecL 
See  Moodkee.'] 

Battle  of  Feroseshah ;  the  British  com- 
manded by  the  governor-general,  sir 
Hugh  Gough,  sir  Harry  Smith,  sir  John 
Littler,  and  major-general  Gilbert;  the 
enemy  repulsed,  losing  15  pieces  of 
cannon        ....         Dec.  21,  1845 

The  battle  is  renewed  the  next  day ;  gen. 
Gilbert  storms  the  enemy's  positions. 
See  Feroseshah        .       .       .    Dec.  22,  1845 


The  enemy  recross  the  SutleJ  unmolested, 
after  their  late  discomfiture       Dec.  27,  1845 

Sir  Harry  Smith,  advancing  up  the  SutleJ, 
receives  a  severe  check  Jan.  21,  1846 

Battle  of  AUwal;  the  Bikhs  defeated. 
See  Aliwd       ....   Jan.  28,  1846 

Great  battle  of  Sobraon;  the  enemv  de- 
feated with  immense  loss  in  killea  and 
drowned.    See  Sobraon       .       Feb.  10,  1846 

[The  Sikhs  lost  10.000  men;  the  British 
2888  in  killed  and  wounded.] 

The  citadel  of  Lahore  is  occupied  by  the 
British  under  sir  Hugh  Gough;  and  the 
war  terminates  .        .    Feb.  20,  1846 

Sir  R.  Sale  dies  of  his  wounds  received 
at  Moodkee  Feb.  23,  1846 

Treaty  of  Lahore  signed  by  the  Mahan^ah 
and  the  British  March  9,  1846 

The  governor-general  and  sir  Hugh 
Gough  are  raised  to  the  peerage,  as 
viscount  Hardinge  and  baron  Gough, 
and  receive  the  thanks  of  parliament 
and  of  the  East  India  Company, 

March  2  &  6,  1846 

Treaty  of  Lahore  signed  .       .  March  9,  1846 
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INDIA,  continued. 

Vizier  Llall  Singh  deposed    .       Jan.  Id,  1847 

Earl  (afterwards  marquess  of)  Dalhousie* 
appointed  goyemor-general        Aug.  4,  1847 

Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  lieat.  Anderson 
killed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  troops  of  the 
dewan  MoolraJ  .        .    April  18,  18iB 

Lient.  Edwardes  most  gallantly  engages 
the  army  of  Moolraj,  which  be  defeats 
after  a  sanguinary  b&tHe  of  nine  hours, 

June  18,  1848 

Gen.  Whiah  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Mooltan        ....       Sept.  22,  1848 

Shere  Singh  being  entrenched  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chenab,  with  40,000 
men  and  28  pieces  of  artillery,  major- 
gen.  Thackwell  crosses  the  riyer  with 
thirteen  infantry  regiments,  with  ea- 
Talry  and  cannon,  and  opehttes  on  his 
left  flank  ....  Nov.  21,  1848 

Lord  Gough  meantime  attacks  the  enemy's 
advanced  position ;  the  British  suffered 
great  slaughter,  but  finally  defeated 
Shere  Singh,  who  is  driven  out  of  Ram- 
nugger Nov.  22,  1848 

[Various  actions  and  sncoesses  follow  on  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.] 

Battle  of  ChillianwaUa]^  tehSeh  tee,  Jan.13,  1849 

Unconditional  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Mooltan,  with  its  whole  garrison,  by 
the  dewan  MoolnJ.  See  Jfoofton,  Jan.  22,  1849 


Battle  of  Goojerai,  which  see  .       Feb.  21,  1849 

Sir  Charles  Napier's  appointment  as 
commander-in-chief       .        .  March  7,  1848 

The  whole  Sikh  army  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  surrender  to  the  British  un- 
conditionally March  14,  1849 

Proclamation  of  the  governor-general  an- 
nouncing the  formal  annexation  of  the 
Punjanb  to  the  British  dominions, 

March  29,  1849 

MoolraJ  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Agnew  and  Ueut.  Anderson,  after  a  trial 
of  fifteen  days'  duration,  and  sentenced 
to  death Aug.  1849 

Moolraj's  sentence  commuted  to  transport- 
ation for  life     ....       Sept.  1849 

Arrival  of  the  gallant  lord  Gough  at 
Southampton  from  India    .       Feb.  24,  1860 

Dr.  Healy,  of  the  Bensal  army,  and  his 
attendants,  murdered  by  the  Aflfredis, 

March  20,  I860 

Embassy  f^xnn  the  king  of  Nepaul  to  the 
queen  of  Great  Brit^  arrives  in  Eng- 
land.   See  Nepaul  .        .        .    May  26,  1860 

Resignation  by  sir  Charles  Napier  of  his 
command  In  India*    .  .  July  2,  1860 

The  Nepaulese  ambassador  and  suite 
leave  London  for  Paris  .       .    Aug.  20,  1860 


*  Sir  Charles  Napier  still  remains  in  India. 

INDIA  COMPANY,  th£  EAST.  The  first  commercial  intercourse  of  the  English  with 
the  East  Indies,  was  a  private  adventure  of  three  ships  fitted  out  in  1591 ;  only  one 
of  them  reached  India,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  the  commander,  captain 
Lancaster,  was  brought  home  in  another  ship,  the  sailors  having  seized  on  his  own ; 
but  his  information  gave  rise  to  a  capital  mercantile  voyage,  and  the  Company's  first 
charter,  in  Dec.  1600.  Their  stock  then  consisted  of  72,000^,  and  they  fitted  out  four 
ships,  and  meeting  with  success,  have  continued  to  trade  ever  since.  India  stock  sold 
at  5002.  for  a  share  of  1002.,  in  1688.  A  new  company  was  formed  in  1698 ;  and  both 
were  united  in  1702.  The  Indiarhouse  was  built  in  1726,  and  enlarged  in  1799. 
Board  of  control  instituted  1784.    See  Board  of  Control, 

INDIA  BILL.  The  bill  placing  the  compan/s  affiiirs  under  the  control  of  the  British 
government,  and  re-organising  the  various  departments  in  India,  passed  June  16, 
1773.  See  Ecut  India  Bill.  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  bill  passed  in  the  commons,  but 
was  thrown  out  in  the  lords'  house,  1788.  Mr.  Pitt's  biU  constituting  the  Board  of 
Control  passed  Aug.  13,  1784.    See  Board  of  Control. 

INDIA,  NEW  ROUTE  to.    See  Wagham*a  Overland  Btyute  to  India. 

INDIA  RUBBER.  Also  called  Caoutchouc,  first  brought  to  Europe  from  South  America^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several  plants  produce  various  kinds 
of  elastic  gum ;  but  that  in  commerce  is  chiefly  the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  ekutica,  or 
syringe-tree.  Incisions  in  the  bark  of  this  tree  give  vent  to  a  liquid  which  forms 
India  rubber.  No  substance  is  yet  known  which  is  so  pliable,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  exceedingly  elastic;  it  oozes  out,  under  the  form  of  a  vegetable  milk,  from  incisions 
made  in  the  tree,  and  is  gathered  chiefly  in  the  time  of  rain,  because  it  flows  then 
most  abundantly. — M.  M<icqwr,  * 

INDICTION.  Instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great :  a  cycle  of  tributes  orderly  disposed 
for  fifteen  years,  and  by  it  accounts  of  that  kind  were  kept.  Afterwards,  in  memory 
of  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Constantino  over  Mezentius,  8  CaL  Oct  312,  the 
council  of  Nice  ordained  that  the  accounts  of  years  should  be  no  longer  kept  by  the 
Olympiads,  but  by  the  Indiction,  which  hath  its  epocha  a.d.  313,  Jan.  1. — Qregory. 

INDIGK).  Before  the  American  colonies  were  established,  all  the  indigo  used  in  Europe 
came  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  until  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  was  conveyed,  like  other  Indian  products,  partly  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  partly  by  land  to  Babylon,  or  through  Arabia  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt.  The  real  nature  of  indigo  was  so  little  known  in  Europe,  that  it  was  classed 
among  minerals,  as  appears  by  letters-patent  for  erecting  works  to  obtain  it  from 
mines  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  dated  Dec  23,  1705 ;  yet  what  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  call  tndicum  is  supposed  to  have  been  our  indigo. — Bedcman'n.    The  first 
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mention  of  indigo  occurs  in  English  statutes  in  1581.  The  first  brought  to  Europe 
was  procured  from  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  was  begun  in  Carolina,  in  1747.  The 
quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1840,  was  5,831,2691b8.,  and  in  1845,  it  was 
10,127,4881bs. 

INDULGENCES  in  the  ROMISH  CHURCH.  They  were  commenced  by  Leo  III., 
about  A.D.  800 ;  were  much  used  by  Urban  IL,  1090 ;  and  wero  subsequently  conferred 
by  the  Roman  Pontiffii  in  the  twelfth  century  as  rowards  to  the  crusaders.  Clement  V. 
was  the  first  pope  who  made  public  sale  of  indulgences,  1313.  In  1517,  Leo  X. 
published  general  indulgences  throughout  Europe,  when  the  practice  led  to  th^ 
Reformation  in  Germany,  in  1517,  and  to  the  Reformation  in  England,  in  1534. — 
Bowel's  IAv€»  of  the  Popes.  Indulgences  wero  for  the  pardon  of  sins,  and  wero  some- 
times BO  extensive  as  to  be  for  tibe  past,  present^  and  to  come.  They  were  written 
upon  parchment,  and  sealed  or  signed  by  the  pope  and  his  delegates. — Atike, 

INFIRMARIES.  Ancient  Rome  had  no  houses  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  Diseased 
persons,  however,  were  carried  to  the  temple  of  .^Esculapius  for  a  cure,  as  Christian 
believers  were  taken  to  churches  which  contained  wonder-working  images.  Bene- 
volent institutions  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  the  indigent,  and  sick,  were 
first  introduced  with  Christianity,  and  the  first  infirmaries  or  hospitals  were  built 
close  to  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  The  emperor  Louis  II.  caused  infirmaries 
situated  on  mountains  to  be  visited,  ^.D.  855.  In  Jerusalem  the-  knights  and 
brothers  attended  on  the  sick.  There  were  hospitals  for  the  sick  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  11th  century.  The  oldest  mention  of  physicians  and  surgeons  established  in 
infirmaries,  occurs  in  1437. — Beckmuam,    See  HotpUaU. 

INFORMEIRS.  This  tribe  waa  once  very  numerous  in  Greece  and  Rome,  they  being 
ooimtenanced  by  wicked  princes.  The  emperor  Titus  punished  informers  by  banish- 
ment^ and  sometimes  deatii ;  and  Pliny  gives  praise  to  Trajan  for  the  like  good  policy. 
In  Englaml,  and  particularly  in  London,  numbers  of  unprincipled  men  obtain  lai^e 
gains  as  informers  against  persons  whose  slightest  infractions  of  the  law,  often  uncon- 
sciously committed,  subject  them  to  the  power  and  exactions  of  this  despised  dass. 

«'IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES."  "  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer."  During  Constantine's 
campaign  in  Italy,  he  saw,  it  is  said,  a  flaming  cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath  the  sun, 
bearing  the  inscription  ''/n  hoc  signo  vinces.**  The  next  night,  as  we  are  told,  Christ 
himself  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  take  for  his  standard  an  imitation 
of  the  fiery  cross  which  he  had  seen.  He  accordingly  caused  a  standard  to  be  made 
in  this  form,  which  was  called  the  labarum.  Some  days  after  he  vanquished  the 
army  of  Maxentius,  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  drove  it  into  the  Tiber,  a.d.  312. 

INK  The  ancient  black  inks  were  composed  of  soot  and  ivory-black,  and  Yitruvius  and 
Pliny  mention  lamp-black ;  but  they  nad  likewise  various  colours,  as  red,  gold,  silver, 
and  purple.  Red  ink  was  made  by  them  of  vermilion  and  various  kinds  of  gum. 
Indian  ink  is  brought  frt>m  China,  and  must  have  been  in  use  by  the  people  of  the 
east  from  the  earliest  ages,  most  of  the  artificial  Chinese  productions  being  of  very 
great  antiquity.  It  is  usually  brought  to  Europe  in  small  quadrangular  cakeei,  and  is 
composed  of  a  fine  black  and  animal  glue. — Beckmann, 

INK,  INVISIBLE  OB  SYMPATHETIC.  The  name  given  to  fluids,  which,  when  written 
with,  will  romain  invisible  until  after  a  certain  operation.  Various  kinds  were  known 
at  very  early  periods.  Ovid  teaches  young  women  to  deceive  their  guardians  by 
writing  to  their  lovers  with  new  milk,  and  norwards  making  the  writing  legible  with 
ashes  or  soot.  A  receipt  for  preparing  invisible  ink  was  given  by  Peter  Borel,  in  1653. 
Receipts  for  making  it  were  given  by  Le  Mort>  in  1669,  and  by  others. — Beckmann* 

INNS  OF  COURT.  London.  Inns  of  court  were  established  at  different  periods,  in 
some  degree  as  colleges  for  teaching  the  law.  The  Temple  (of  which  there  were 
three  societies,  namely,  the  Inner,  the  Middle,  and  the  Outer)  was  originally  founded, 
and  the  Temple  church  built,  by  the  knights  Templars,  32  Hen.  II.,  1185.  The  Inner 
and  Middle  Temple  were  made  inns  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  about  1340 ; 
the  Outer  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  about  1 560. — JStowt^s  Survey.  The  following 
inns  were  founded,  viz. : — 


Bamard'i  Inn,  an  Inn  of  Chancery  a.d.  1445 
Clement's  Inn,  18  Edward  I V.  .  .  .  1478 
CUfford'B  Inn,  20  Edward  III.  .  .  .  1845 
Fnmivars  Inn,  6  Elizabeth  .  166S 

Gray's  Inn,  32  Edward  III 1357 

X.inooln'8  Inn,  4  Edward  II.      .  .  1310 


Lyon's  Inn,  12  Henry  YIII.  a.d.  1520 

New  Inn,  1  Henry  VII 1486 

Sergeants'  Inn,  Fleet-street  .       .       .    .  1429 
Sergeants'  Inn,  Chancery-lane  .  .  1686 

Staples  Inn,  4  Henry  V 1415 

Thavies'  Inn,  10  Henry  VIII.  .  .  1519 
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INOCULATION.  Lady  Mary  WorUey  Montague  introduced  inoculation  to  England 
&om  Turkey.  In  1718  she  had  her  own  son  inoculated  at  Adrianople,  with  perfect 
success ;  and  she  was  allowed  to  have  it  tried,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  on  seven 
condemned  criminals,  7  Oeo.  L,  1721.  The  practice  was  preached  against  by  many 
of  the  bishops  and  other  cleigy  from  that  period  until  1760.*  Vaccine  inoculation 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  Jan.  21, 1799 ;  he  had  discovered  its  virtue  in  1796, 
and  hlid  been  making  experiments  during  tiie  intermediate  three  years.  He  was 
voted  10,0002.  as  a  reward  by  parliament,  June  2,  1802.  The  emperor  Napoleon 
valued  this  service  of  Dr.  Jenner  to  mankind  so  highly  that  he  liberated  Dr.  Wickham, 
when  a  prisoner  of  war,  at  Jenner's  request,  and  subsequently  the  emperor  liberated 
whole  £imilies  of  English,  making  it  a  point  to  refuse  him  nothing  that  he  asked. 
The  Royal  Jennerian  Institution  was  founded  Jan.  19,  1803.  See  SmcUl  Pox,  and 
Vitccination. 

INQUISITION,  Thx.  Before  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  bishops  only 
examined  into  doctrines,  and  punished  here^  with  excommunication ;  but  after  the 
emperors  became  Christians,  they  ordained  that  such  as  were  excommunicated  should 
be  also  banished  and  forfeit  their  estates.  This  continued  till  about  the  year  800, 
when  the  western  bishops'  power  was  enlarged  to  the  authority  of  citing  persons  to 
their  courts,  both  to  convict  and  punish  them  by  imprisonment,  penances,  or  death. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  heresy,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  much  increased ;  and  the 
inquisition  arose  in  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1203;  and  Gregoiy  IX.  in  a  council  held  at 
Toulouse  in  1229,  gave  it  its  final  form,  committing  the  management  of  it  to  the 
bishops ;  but  afterwards  thinking  these  too  indulgent,  he  gave  the  direction  of  his 
inquisition  to  the  Dominicans.  It  was  established  in  France,  by  St.  Louis,  in  1226 ; 
and  in  the  four  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  It  was  established  in  Portugal  in  1536. 
The  last  great  Auto  da  F6  was  celebrated  in  1781 ;  and  although  the  rack  and  fagot 
are  not  now  employed  in  the  work  of  torture  and  death,  yet  the  power  of  the  Holy 
office  Lb  still  exercised  in  encouraging  vexations ;  enjoining  ridiculous  penances  and 
privations;  prohibiting  liberal  institutions ;  and  interdicting  useful  books. f 

INSANITY.  Within  twenty  years,  insanity  has  more  than  tripled.  In  France  it  is 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  it  is  in  most  other  countries. 
The  total  nimiber  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  England  is  as  follows  :  lunatics,  6806 — 
idiots,  5741 — together  12,547 ;  but  allowing  for  defective  returns,  the  number  may 
be  taken  at  14,000 — an  average  of  one  to  every  thoitsand  of  the  population.  In 
Wales :  lunatics,  133 — idiots,  763 — ^total,  896 ;  and  adding  for  parishes  that  haver  made 
no  returns,  they  may  be  set  down  at  1000--a  proportion  of  one  to  eight  hundred. 
Scotland  has  3652  insane  persons — or  one  to  about  seven  hundred.  In  Ireland  the 
number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  exceeds  8000,  as  shown  by  returns,  which,  however, 
were  not  completed. — Sir  Andrew  HaUiday, 

OF  ONE  THOUSAND  MALE  PATIENTS,   INBANTTT    WAS  SUPPOSED    BT  AN  EMINENT  AUTHOBTTT 
TO   BE  TRACEABLE  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  CAUSES,  BELATIVELT  ; — 


Dnmkenness     .  .  110 
ConseqnenoeB  of  disease   .  100 

Epilepsy        .        .  .    .    78 

Ambition   .       .  .78 

Ezoessiye  labour  .  .    .    78 

Bom  idiots         .  .       .71 

Misfortunes  .  .    .    68 


01dag«      ....  69 

Chagrin         .  .    .  64 

Love 47 

Accidents      ,  .    .  89 

Religious  enthusiasm       .  29 

Unnatural  practices      .    .  27 

Political  events         .       .  26 


Poisonous  efiSuvia  ,  *  17 
lU  usage  .  .  .  .12 
Crimes;  remorse  and  despair  9 
Pretended  insanity  .  .  6 
Maloonformation  of    the 

skull       ....     4 
Other  and  unknown  causes  88 


•  Inoculation  iras  deemed  a  very  precarious  affiilr  by  our  grandfkthers.  The  London  DaUy  Adver- 
tiger  (Nov.  7, 1761)  has  this  paragraph :— *<  We  hear  that  the  son  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Davison,  esq. 
of  Blakeston,  have  been  inoculated  in  this  town  (Newcastle),  and  that  they  are  both  well  reoovered/* 
Dr.  Mead  practised  inoculation  very  suocessfhlly  up  to  176^  and  Dr.  Dimsdale  of  London  inoculated 
Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Hussia,  In  1768.    See  8maU  Pox. 

t  At  the  destruction  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  in  1809,  there  were  found  machines  used  in  the  prison 
of  every  kind  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent.  The  first  was  a  machine  by  which  the  victim  was 
confined,  and  then,  beginning  with  the  fingers,  every  Joint  In  the  hands,  arms,  and  body,  was  broken  or 
drawn  one  after  another,  until  the  victim  died.  The  second  was  a  box,  in  which  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
victim  were  so  closely  confined  by  a  screw  VtaX  he  could  not  move  in  any  way.  Over  the  box  was  a  vessel, 
firom  which  one  drop  of  water  a  second  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  victim :  every  successive  drop  &IIing  upon 
precisely  the  same  place  on  the  head,  suspended  the  circulation  in  a  few  moments,  and  put  the  sufferer  in 
the  most  excruciating  agony.  The  third  was  an  infernal  machine,  laid  horizontally,  to  which  the  victim 
was  bound ;  tiie  machine  then  being  placed  between  two  beams,  in  which  were  scores  of  knives,  and  by 
turning  the  machine  with  a  crank,  tiie  flesh  of  the  sufferer  was  torn  from  his  limbs,  all  In  small  pieces,  Ao. 
Besides  these  dreadful  Instruments  of  torture,  there  were  others  too  shooklng  to  describe. 
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INSOLVENCY.  The  first  Inaolvent  Act  waa  passed  in  1649,  but  it  waa  of  limited 
operation;  a  number  of  acts  of  more  extensive  operation  were  passed  at  various 
periods,  and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III.  The  benefit  of  the  act,  known 
as  the  Great  Insolvent  Act,  was  taken  in  England  by  50,733  insolvents,  from  the 
time  of  its  passing  in  1814,  to  March  1827,  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Since  then, 
the  acts  relating  to  insolvency  have  been  several  times  amended.  Persons  not 
traders,  or,  being  traders,  whose  debts  are  less  than  800Z.,  may  petition  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  propose  compositions,  and  have  pro  tern,  protection  from  all  process 
against  their  persons  and  property,  6  Vict.,  1842.    Act  amended,  8  Vict.,  Aug.  1 844. 

INSURANCE  ON  SHIPS  and  MERCHANDISE.  Suetonius  comectures  that  Claudius 
was  the  first  contriver  of  it,  a.d.  43.  Insurance  was  in  gener^  use  in  Italy  in  1194, 
and  in  England  in  1560.  Insurance  policies  were  first  used  in  Florence  in  1523.  The 
first  law  relating  to  insurance  was  enacted  in  1601.  Insurance  of  houses  and  goods 
in  London  began  in  1667.  This  was  the  year  following  that  of  the  Qreat  Fire  of 
London.  An  office  was  then  set  up  for  insuring  houses  and  buildings,  princip£dly 
contrived  by  Dr.  Barton,  one  of  the  first  and  most  considerable  builders  of  the  city 
of  London.  The  first  regular  office  set  up  in  London  was  the  Handrin-Hand,  in  1696. 
A  duty  was  first  laid  on  insurances  of  1«.  6(2.  per  hundred  pounds  insured,  in  1782 ; 
this  duty  was  increased  in  1797,  and  has  been  variously  altered  since. 

INSURRECTIONS.    See  the  accounts  of  Conspirticies,  Mcusacrtiy  HebeUions,  Riots,  &c 

INTENDMENT  of  CRIMES.  In  cases  of  treason,  wounding,  burglary,  &c.,  where  the 
intention  is  proved  by  circumstances,  the  offence  is  made  punishable  as  if  put  into 
execution,  and  the  designed  crime  completed,  by  statute  7  Geo.  II.,  1784.  The 
rigour  of  tliis  act  was  modified  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peel's  revision  of  the 
statutes,  4-10  Geo.  IV.,  1823—29.    See  AcU  of  Parliament. 

INTERDICT,  OR  ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURE.  This  was  little  practised  till  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII.,  1073.  Interdicts  were  often  executed  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  When  a  prince  was  exconmnmicated,  all  his  subjects  retaining  their 
allegiance  were  excommunicated  also,  and  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  perform  any 
part  of  divine  service,  or  any  clerioJ  duties  save  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the 
taking  the  confessions  of  dying  penitents.  In  1170,  pope  Alexander  put  all  England 
under  an  interdict;  and  when  king  John  was  excommunicated,  in  1208,  the  kingdom 
lay  under  a  papal  interdict  for  six  years.  England  was  put  under  an  interdict  on 
Henry  VIII.  shaking  off  the  pope's  supremacy,  1535.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  published  a 
crusade,  or  holy  war,  against  the  heretic  queen  ol^  England  (|]lizabeth),  and  offered 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  assist  in  deposing  her,  1588,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.    See  ExcommwUcation, 

INTEREST  OP  MONEY.  It  was  twenty  per  cent,  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Fixed  at  twelve  per  cent,  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  by  Charles  V.,  in  1560. — 
Robertson.  Till  the  fifteenth  century,  no  Christians  were  allowed  to  receive  interest 
of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only  usurers,  and,  therefore,  often  banished  and  per- 
secuted. Interest  was  first  settled  by  law  in  England  at  ten  per  cent.,  37  Hen.  VIII., 
1546.  This  law  was  repealed  by  Edward  VI. ;  but  it  was  restored  by  Elizabeth.  In 
those  days  the  monarch  could  not  borrow  without  the  collateral  security  of  the 
metropolis.  Interest  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  and  the  word  first  used  instead 
of  usury,  21  James  I.,  1624.  Reduced  by  the  Rump  parliament  to  six  per  cent,,  and 
so  confirmed  at  the  Restoration.  Reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  13  Anne,  1714,  at  which 
rate  it  remains.  The  rate  in  Ireland  is  six  per  cent. ;  regulated  14  Geo.  III.,  1773. 
In  the  United  States,  by  law,  eight  per  cent.  All  interest  above  the  legal  standard  of 
Britain  is  usury,  and  punishable  by  the  statute. — Blackstone.  The  law  does  not  now 
apply  to  bills  having  only  sixty  days  to  run.    See  Usury  Laws. 

INUNDATIONS.  It  would  be  impossible  to  record  in  this  volume  the  numerous 
catastrophes  which  class  under  this  head  :  the  following  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able relating  to  our  own  and  other  countries : — 


An  inundation  of  the  sea  In  Lincolnshire,  laid 
under  water  many  thousand  acres,  which 
have  not  been  recovered  to  tills  time,  a.d. 
246. — Camden. 

Another  in  Cheshire,  by  which  5000  persons, 
and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  cattle, 
perished,  368. 

An  inundation  at  Glasp^w,  which  drowned 
more  than  400  families,  738.— /brio n. 


The  Tweed  overflowed  Its  banks,  and  laid 
waste  the  countrv  for  90  miles  round,  SK. 

A  prodigious  inundation  of  the  sea  on  the  Eng- 
lish coasts,  which  demoliahed  a  niuiber  of 
sea-port  towns,  and  their  inhabitants,  1015. 
—Speed. 

Earl  Godwin's  lands,  exceeding  4000  acres, 
cverflowod  by  the  sea,  and  an  immense 
sand-bank  formed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  now 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Godwin  Sands, 
UQO.—GaTnden. 

Flanders  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Ostend  totally  immersed, 
1106.  The  present  city  was  built  above  a 
league  fk>m  the  cliannel  where  the  old  one 
lies  submerged. — Histoire  de  Flandre. 

More  than  300  houses  orerwhelmed  at  Win- 
Chelsea  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  1280. 

At  the  TexeL  which  first  raised  the  commeroe 
of  Amsterdam,  1400. 

The  sea  broke  In  at  Dort,  and  drowned  72 
villages,  and  100,000  people,  and  formed  the 
Zuyder  Sea  (see  Dort),  April  17, 1446. 

The  Severn  overflowed  during  ten  days,  and 
carried  away  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
their  beds,  and  covered  the  tops  of  many 
mountains;  the  waters  settled  upon  the 
lands,  and  were  called  The  Great  Waters  for 
100  years  after,  1  Hichard  III.,  1483.— IM- 
Ivuhed.  Again,  4  James  I^  1607,  the  waters 
rose  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  above 
100  persons  perished  in  Somersetshire  and 
G  loucestershire. — Burn*. 

A  general  inundation  by  the  failore  of  the 
dikes  in  Holland,  1630:  the  number  of 
drowned  said  to  have  been  400,000. 

At  Catalonia,  where  60,000  persons  perished, 
1617. 

An  inundation  in  Yorkshire,  when  a  rock 
opened,  and  poured  out  water  to  the  height 
of  a  church  steeple,  1686.— fl<fe  PhU.  Tratis. 

Part  of  Zealand  overflowed,  1300  inhabitants 
were  drowned,  and  incredible  damage  was 
done  at  Hamburgh,  1717. 

At  Madrid,  several  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and 
other  persons  of  distbiction  perished,  1728. — 
Du.  Fresnoy, 

In  Yorkshire,  a  dreadAil  inundation,  called 
Ripon  flood,  1771. 

In  Navarre,  where  2000  persons  lost  their  lives 
by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  Sept. 
1787. 

An  inundation  of  the  Liffey,  which  did  im- 
mense damage  in  Dubliu>  Nov.  12, 1787. 

Again  in  Dublin,  and  parts  adjacent,  Dec  2, 
and  3,  1802. 

Lorc.%  a  city  of  Mnrcia,  in  Spain,  destroyed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  reservoir,  which  inundated 
more  than  20  leagues,  and  killed  1000  per- 
sons, besides  CAttlo.  April  14,  1802. 

At  Pest,  near  Presburg,  the  overflow  of  the 
Danube,  by  which  24  villages  and  their  in- 
habitants were  swept  away,  April  1811. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Salop,  by  the  bursting  of  a 


doud  during  a  storm,  by  which  many  per- 
sons and  much  stock  perished,  May  1811. 

DreadAil  inundation  in  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Poland,  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

By  the  overflow  of  the  Danube,  a  Turkish 
corps  of  2000  men,  on  a  small  island  near 
Widdin,  were  surprised,  and  met  instant 
death,  Sept.  14, 1813. 

In  Silesia,  6000  inhabitants  perished,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  French  army  under  Macdonald 
was  accelerated  by  the  floods ;  also  in  Poland 
4000  lives  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost, 
same  year. 

At  Strabane.  Ireland,  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  tne  surrounding  mountains,  most 
destructive  floods  were  occasioned,  Jan.  2, 
1816. 

In  Germany,  119  villages  were  laid  under 
water,  and  great  loss  of  life  and  property 
was  sustained,  in  March,  1816. 

In  England,  6000  acres  were  deluged  in  the 
Fen  countries.  In  Jtme,  1819. 

Awild  inundation  at  Dantzio,  occasioned  by 
the  Vistula  breaking  through  some  of  its 
dikes,  by  which  10,000  head  of  cattle  and 
4000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  numerous 
lives  lost,  April  9, 1829. 

At  Vienna,  the  dwellings  of  60,000  of  Its  inhar 
bitants  laid  under  water,  Feb.  1830. 

10,000  houses  swept  away,  and  about  1000  per- 
sons perished,  at  Canton  in  China,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  an  inundation,  occasioned  by 
incessant  rains.  Equal  or  greater  calamity 
was  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  other 
parts  of  China,  Oct.  1838. 

Awful  inundation  in  France ;  the  Saone  poured 
its  waters  into  the  Rhone,  broke  through  its 
banks,  and  covered  60,000  acres ;  Lyons  was 
inundated;  in  Avignon  100  houses  were 
swept  away ;  218  houses  were  carried  away 
at  La  Guillotiere ;  and  upwards  of  300  at 
Vaise,  Marseilles,  and  Nismes;  the  Saone 
had  not  attained  such  a  height  for  238  years, 
Oct  31  to  Nov.  4,  IWO. 

Lamentable  inundation  at  Brentford  and  the 
surrounding  country;  several  lives  lost, 
and  immense  property  destroyed,  Jan.  16, 
1841. 

Disastrous  inundation  in  the  centre,  west,  and 
south-west  of  Franco ;  numerous  bridges, 
with  the  Orleans  and  Vierzon  viaduct  swept 
away ;  the  latter  had  cost  6,000,000  of  francs. 
The  damage  done  exceaded  4,000,0002.  star- 
ling. The  Loire  rose '  twenty  feet  in  one 
night,  Oct.  22,  1846. 


INVASIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  The  RomanB,  under  Julius  Cseaar,  invaded 
Britain,  Aug.  26,  55  B.c.  It  wai$  again  invaded  by  Plautius,  a.d.  43 ;  by  the  Saxons  in 
447 ;  and  by  the  Danes  in  787,  832,  851,  866,  979,  and  1012.  From  the  death  of 
£dward  the  Confessor,  the  following  invasions  have  been  effected : — 


Successful  by  William  the  Conqueror, 

of  Nonnandy  Sept.  29,  aj>.  1066 

UuBuoccssAil,  by  the  Irish  .  ...  1069 
Unsuccessful,  by  the  Scots  .        .  1071 

Unsuccessful,  by  the  Scots ;  their  king, 

Malcolm,  killed 1093 

Unsuccessful,  Robert  of  Normandy  .  .  1101 
Unsuocessfhl,  by  the  Scots    .        .        .    .  1136 

Unsuccessful,  Maud 1139 

Successful,  Ireland,  Fltz-Stephen  .  .  1169 
Unsuccessful,  Ireland,  Edward  Bruce  .  1316 
Successful,  Isabel,  queen  of  Edward  II.  .  1326 
Suocesefiil,  duke  of  Lancaster    .  .  1399 

Unsuccessfiil,  by  the  French  .    .  1416 

Unsuccessful,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  .  .  1462 
Successful,  earl  of  Warwick  .    .  1470 

Successful,  Edward  IV.      .  .        .1471 

Un8uooes8f\il,qucenof  Henry  VI.       .    .1471 


Successful,  earl  of  Richmond 
Unsuccessful,  Lambert  Simnel 
Unsuccessful,  Perkin  Warbeck 
Unsuccessful,  Italians,  Ireland 
Unsuccessful,  Spamah  Armada  . 
Unsuccessful,  Ireland,  Spaniards 
Unsuccessful,  duke  of  Monmouth 
Successful,  William  of  Orange 


1485 

1487 
1495 
1580 
1688 
1601 
1685 
1688 


Unsuccessful,  James  II 1689 

Unsuccessful,  old  Pretender  .  ,  .  1706 
Unsuccessful,  Pretender,  again  .  .  1715 
Unsucces.nfal,  young  Pretender  .    .  1746 

Unsuocessfii],  Ireland,  invasion  of  Thnrot. 

See  Thurot 1760 

Unsuccessful,  Wales,  the  French  .    .  1797 

Unsuccessful,  Ireland;  the  French  land 

at  Klllala,  wAtcA  ses        .        .        .        .  1796 
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IXVIKCIBLE,  The.  A  British  ship  of  the  line,  of  74  guns,  lost  near  Winterton,  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  when  the  captain  (John  Rennie),  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  crew,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  men, 
perished,  March  20, 1801.  Several  smaller  ships  and  a  lai^e  number  of  merchant 
vessels  were  wrecked  in  the  same  storm. 

I}fSriNCIBLE  AR^LAJDA,  or  SPANISH  ARMADA.    See  Armada. 

INVOCATION  OP  THE  VIRGIN  and  SAINTS.  The  practice  of  the  Romish  church 
of  invoking  the  intercession  of  saints  with  God,  particularly  the  prayers  to  the  Vii^, 
has  been  traced  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  about  a.d.  693. — Athe.  The 
Eastern  church  begun  (in  the  fifth  century)  by  calling  upon  the  dead,  and  demanding 
their  suffrage  as  present  in  the  divine  offices ;  but  the  Western  church  carried  it  so 
far  as  frequently  to  canonize  those  they  had  any  regard  for,  though  the  wickedness 
of  their  lives  gave  them  no  title  to  any  such  honour,  to  make  processions^  masses, 
litanies,  prayers  and  oblations  for  and  to  them. 

IODINE.  This  most  important  substance  was  discovered  by  M.  de  Courtois,  a  manu- 
facturer of  saltpetre  at  Paris,  in  18l2 ;  the  discovery  was  pursued  with  great  advan- 
tage by  M.  Clement,  in  1813.  Iodine  is  veiy  active ;  it  is  of  a  violet  hue,  easily 
evaporates,  and  melts  at  220  degrees;  changes  vegetable  blues  to  yellow,  and  a 
seven-thousandth  part  converts  water  to  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  starch  into  a 
purple.    Five  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  iodine  form  iodic  acid. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS.  They  were  subject  to  Venice  until  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio  to  France,  in  1797.  By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  they  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  latter  power,  Nov.  5,  1815.  A  constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  prince  regent  of  England  for  the  government  of  these  islands  in  1818. 
The  Ionian  Islands  are  now  among  the  free  states  of  Europe ;  Corfu  is  the  principal, 
and  the  seat  of  government 

IONIC  ORDER  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  This  order,  which  is  an  Improvement  on  the 
Doric,  was  founded  by  the  lonians,  about  1850  B.C. —  Vitrwnut  by  PerravU.  The 
order  is  ranked  by  modems  as  the  third.  Its  distinguishing  characters  are,  the 
slendemess  and  flutings  of  its  column,  and  the  volutes  of  rams'-homs  that  adorn  the 
capital.  The  Ionic  is  airier  than  the  Doric,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  grave. — 
Pard/m.  It  was  invented,  some  authors  state,  for  temples  and  religious  places,  and 
that  therefore  it  has  parts  of  the  victims  carved  on  the  entablature,  as  ozes'  and  other 
heads ;  but  it  is  now  also  used  in  civil  buildings. — Idem, 

IONIC  SECT  OF  PHILOSOPHERS.  Founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  570  B.a  This  sect 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations,  under  the  successors  and 
pupils  of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anazimander,  Anaximenes,  Anazagoras,  and 
Archelaus,  the  master  of  Socrates.  Its  fiivourite  tenet  was,  that  water  was  the  origin 
of  all  things. — BlaekwalL 

IPSUS,  BATTLE  of.  By  which  Seleucus  is  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  On  the  one  side  were  Antigonus  and  his  son ;  on 
the  other  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into  the 
field  an  army  of  above  70,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  75  elephants.  The  latter*s 
forces  consisted  of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and  120  armed 
chariots.    Antigonus  and  his  son  were  defeated,  301  B.C.— Plntarch, 

IRELAND.  It  is  disputed  by  historians  from  what  nation  this  country  was  originally 
peopled.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  first  colonists  were 
Phoenicians.  The  Partholani  landed  in  Ireland  about  2048  B.a  The  descent  of  the 
Damnonii  was  made  about  1463  b.o.  This  was  followed  by  the  descent  of  Heber  and 
Heremon,  Milesian  princes,  from  Galida,  in  Spain,  who  conquered  Ireland,  and  gave 
to  its  throne  a  race  of  171  kings. 


Arrival  of  Heremon  .       .       .    B.c.  1070 

Reign  of  the  renowned  01am  Fodia  .       .    768 
A  colony  fh)m  Spain  bring  with  them  the 

Phoenician  letters,  about    .       .       .    . 
[Few  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  during  a 

thousand  years,  did  more  than  involve 

the  country  in  scenes  of  blood.] 
Arrival  of  St.  Patrick  .  a.d. 

Logary  II.  establishes  Christianity  . 
The  Danes  and  Normans,  known  by  the 

name  of  Easterlings,  Invade  Irelai^ 
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They  erect  solid  edifices  in  the  country, 
the  common  habitations  of  the  natives 
being  made  of  hurdles,  covered  with 
straw  and  rushes,  about .       .       .  a.d.    800 

[The  Easterlings  build  Dublin  solidly, 
and  other  cities,  about  this  time.] 

The  renowned  Brian  Boiroimne  Is 
crowned  at  Tara 1008 

Battle  of  Clontarf,  which  terminates  the 
power  of  the  Danes        ....  1039 

[In  the  twelfth  century  Ireland  is  divided 
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IRELAND,  wntmued. 

Into  fiTe  kingdoms,  vis.:  Ulster,  Lein- 
ster,  Meath,  Connaught,  and  Munster 
besides  a  nnmber  of  petty  principalities, 
whose  sovereigns  continuidly  war  with 
each  other.] 

Adrian  lY.  permitted  Henry  II.  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  on  condition  that  he 
compelled  CTerr  Irish  fiunilv  to  pay  a 
earolos  to  the  Holy  Bee,  and  held  it  as 
afief  of  the  church  ....  a.d.  1157 

Dermot  HacMarrough,  king  of  Lelnster, 
Is  driven  fiom  his  throne  for  his  op- 
pression, and  takes  reftige  in  England, 
where  he  takes  an  oath  of  fideUty  to 
Henry  II.,  who  promises  to  restore  him  1168 

Invasion  of  the  English  under  Fits 
Stephen 1109 

Landing  of  Stnmgbow  at  Waterford        .  1170 

Henry  II.  lands  near  Waterford,  and  re- 
ceives the  submissions  of  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  country,  settles  the 
government  upon  a  footing  similar  to 
that  of  England,  and  makes  his  son 
John  lord  oir  Ireland 1178 

Ireland  wholly  subdued     ....  1210 

English  laws  and  customs  introduced  by 
king  John ISIO 

Charter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Irish 
by  John 1310 

And  by  Henry  III 1316 

Invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  who  Is 
crowned  king 1315 

He  is  defeated  at  Armagli,  and  is  be- 
headed at  Dundalk,  and  with  him  6200 
Soots  lose  their  lives.    Bee  Armagh      .  1818 

Lionel,  dnke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  marries  Elisabeth  de  Burgh, 
heiress  of  Ulster,  which  had  not  hi- 
therto submitted  to  the  English  au- 
thority    .......  1861 

Klchard  II.  lands  at  Waterford  with  a 
train  of  nobles,  4000  men  at  arms,  and 
80,000  archers,  and  gains  the  affection 
of  the  people  by  his  munificence,  and 
confers  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
their  chiefe 1884 

Richard  again  lands  in  Ireland  .  1889 

The  infamous  and  sanguinary  Head  Act, 
passed  at  Trim  • 1465 

Apparel  and  surname  act,  compelling  the 
Irish  to  dress  like  the  English,  and 
to  adopt  surnames  .    1478 

Henry  VIII.  assumes  the  title  of  Am^, 
instead  of  lord  of  Ireland  .  1542 

The  Reformed  religion  embraced  by  the 
English  settlers  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI 1547 

Ireland  divided  into  shires  .  1563 

Printing  in  Irish  characters  introduced 
by  N.  Walsh,  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's  1571 

700  Italians,  headed  by  Fitcmaurice,  land 
in  Kerry ;  they  are  treacherously  but- 
dbered  by  the  earl  of  Ormond  .       .    .  1580 


The  insurrection  of  Tyrone,  who  invites 
over  the  Spaniards,  and  settles  them  in 
Kinsale ;  but  they  are  defeated  by  the 
lord  deputy  Mountjoy  aj>.  1601 

This  rebellion  entirely  suppressed  in  .  .  1602 
In  consequence  of  repeated  rebellions  and 
forfeitures  of  estates,  511,465  acres  of 
land  in  the  province  of  Ulster  become 
vested  in  tne  crown,  and  James  I., 
after  removing  the  Irish  flrom  their 
hills  and  festnesses,  divides  the  land 
among  such  of  his  English  and  Scottish 
protestant  sulijecto  as  choose  to  settle 

there,  1600  to 1612 

Maguire's  rebellion 1641 

The  Catholics  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to 
expel  the  English,  and  cruelly  mas- 
sacre the  Protestant  settlers  in 'Ulster, 
to  the  number  of  40,000  persons,  com- 
menoed  on  St.  Ignatius'  day  .  Oct  23,  1641 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  reduce  the  whole 
island  to  obedience  between  1649  and   .  1656 

Landing  of  James  1 1 1688 

8000  Protestante  attainted  ....  1689 
Landing  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg  near 

Carrickfergns 1689 

Landing  of  king  William  III.  at  Carrick- 

fergus June  14,  1690 

Battle  of  the  Bojme;  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg kUIed      ....     July  1,  1090 
Celebrated    treaty   of   Limerick.      See 

lAmerick       ....         Oct  3,  1691 
Linen  manufeeture  encouraged  .  1696 

Thurot's  invasion.  See  Tkuroi  .  .  .  1700 
Indulgences  granted  to  the  Catholics  by 

parliament 1778 

Ireland  admitted  to  a  free  trade  .  .  .  1779 
Released  from  submission  to  an  English 

council 1782 

The  Genevese  refugees  are  received  In 
Ireland,  and  have  an  asylum  given 
them  in  the  county  of  Waterfoid      .    .  1783 

Order  of  St  Patrick 1788 

Memorable  Irish  rebellion  commenced. 
May  4,  1796,  and  was  not  finally  sufh 
pressed  until  the  next  year  .    .  1799 

Legislative  union  of  Qreat  Britain  and 

Ireland    .....      Jan.  1,  1801 
Emmet's  insurrection    .       .       July  23,  1803 
The  English  and  Irish  exdiequers  con- 
solidated   Jan.  6,  1817 

Visit  to  Ireland  of  George  IV.  Aug.  13,  1821 
The  currency  assimilated  .  .  Jan.  1,  1826 
Roman    Catholic    emancipation.      (See 

Soman  Catholics)         .        .      April  13,  1829 
Customs  consolidated        .  Jan  6,  1830 

Poor-laws  introduced  .  .  July  31,  1838 
Great   Repeal   movement;    meeting  at 

Trim.    (See  Repeal)  March  19,  1843 

O'Connell's  trial.    (See  Triait)     Jan.  15,  1844 
Trial  of  O'Connell  and  others  for  political 
conspiracy;  found  ffuiUjf.    (See  Trials) 

Feb.  12,  1844 


*  This  act  ordained,  "  That  it  be  lawftal  to  all- manner  of  men  who  find  any  thieves  robbing  by  day  or 
night,  or  going  or  coming  to  rob  or  steal,  or  any  persons  going  or  coming.  haWng  no  faithAxl  man  of  good 
name  and  fame  in  their  company  in  English  appsixell,  that  it  shall  be  lawifhl  to  take  and  kill  those,  and  to 
cut  off  their  heads,  without  any  impeachment  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.  And  of  any  head  so  cut  off 
in  the  countr  of  Meath,  that  the  cutter  and  his  ayders  there  to  him,  cause  the  said  head  so  cut  off  to  be 
brought  to  the  portrefle  to  put  it  upon  a  stake  or  spear,  upon  the  castle  of  Trim;  and  that  the  said  portreffe 
shall  testify  the  bringing  of  the  same  to  him.  And  that  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  said  bringer  of  the  said 
head  to  distrain  and  levpr  by  his  own  hand  (as  his  reward]  of  every  man  having  one  ploughland  in  the 
barony,  twopence;  and  of  every  man  having  half  a  ploughland,  one  peny;  and  of  every  man  having  one 
house  and  goods,  value  forty  shillings,  one  peny  ;  and  of  every  other  cottier  having  house  and  smoak,  one 
half-peny,"  &e.  Here  was  a  finoitftil  source  of  murder!  All  the  evidence  required  from  the  cutter  of  the 
head  was,  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  Milesian  or  Irishman ;  that  the  man  was  not  in  company  with  any  of 
^he  English  settlers ;  and  that  in  hit  opinion  he  was  going  to,  or  coming  from,  some  bad  errand.— Toajft^j 
History  of  IrdaneL 
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Appointment  of  new  oommiMionen  of 
charitable  bequests  •        .        .  Dec,  18,  1844 

Irish  National  Education  Society  incor- 
porated   Sept.  23,  1846 

Failure  of  the  potato  crop  throughout  the 
82  counties  of  Ireland        .        ...  1846 

Committal  of  William  Smith  O'Brien  to 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  for 
contempt  In  not  obeying  an  order  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  attend  a  com- 
mittee       ....       April  80,  1846 

WillUm  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  "  Young 
Ireland  "  or  physical  force  party,  secede 
Arom  the  Repeal  Association      July  29,  1846 

O'Gonnell  makes  his  last  speech  in  the 
house  of  Commons  .  Feb.  &  1847 

[FrightAxl  ravages  from  pestilence  and 
famine  occur  in  Ireland  about  this  time; 
and  grants  from  parliament,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  10,000,0002.  sterling,  are 
made  to  relieve  the  people,  in  the  session 
of  1847.  The  potato  blight  spreads  over 
two  more  years.] 

Death  of  O'Conndl  at  Genoa,  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  in  his  73rd  year :  he  had  be- 
queathed his  heart  to  Rome    .  May  16,  1847 

FunenU  of  O'Connell,  whose  remains  are 
interred   at    Glasnevin,   near  Dublin 

Aug.  5,  1847 

Deputation  from  the  Irish  people  (?)  to  the 
French  republic;  consisting  of  Smith 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  O'Gorman,  &c.,  who 
present  addresses  to  Lamartine  and 
others,  members  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment at  Paris       .  April  3,  1848 

Greatmeeting  of  the  confederated  "  Young 
Irclanders  ^  held  in  Dublin     .  April  4,  1848 

Great  soirte  at  Limerick  to  the  confede- 
rates      April  29,  1848 

Arrest  of  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  United 
Irishman May  IS,  1848 


State  trials  commence  in  the  Irish  queen's 
bench May  lb,  1848 

Mitchell  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  14  years    .    May  26,  1848 

Arrest  of  Gavin  Duffy,  Martin,  Meagher, 
Doheny,  and  otlter  confederates,  for 
felonious  writings,  speeches,  dec.,  July  8,  1848 

Proclamation  against  the  confederate 
clubs,  which  are  declared  illegal,  July  26,  1848 

The  Babeas  Corpus  act  suspended  through- 
out Ireland         .  .       July  26,  1848 

Arrest  of  Smith  O'Brien  at  Thurles;  he 
is  conveyed  to  Kilmainham  gaol,  Dub- 
lin     Aug.  6,  1848 

Arrest  of  Meagher,  O'Donoghue,  and 
other  confederates  Aug.  12,  1848 

Martin  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  10 
years'  transportation  .    Aug.  14,  1848 

Smitli  O'Brien  tried  at  Clonmel,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  ....  Oct  9,  1848 

Meagher  and  the  other  confederates  also 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,      Oct.  9,  1848 

The  Irish  court  of  queen's  bench  gives 
Judgment  on  writs  of  error  sued  out  by 
the  prisoners  convicted  of  high  treason 
at  Clonmel,  and  confirms  the  Judgment 
of  the  court  below  .       .     Jan.  16,  1849 

O'Brien,  Meagher,  Macmanus,  and 
O'Donoghue,  are  embarked  on  board 
the  Swift,  in  which  vessel  they  are 
transported  beyond  the  seas,       July  9,  1848 

The  fatal  Orange  and  Roman  Catholic 
affray  at  Dolly's  Brae;  several  lives 
lost July  12,  1849 

The  queen  embarks  at  Cowea  on  her  visit 
to  Ireland         ....    Aug.  1,  1848 

Her  majesty  holda  her  court  at  Dublin 
castle Aug.  6.  1849 

First  court  under  the  Irish  Incumbered 
Estates'  act,  held  In  Dublin  (see  Ineum- 
beredEstatea)    ....    Oct.  24, 1849 


KINGS  OP  IRELAND.* 


BEFORE  CHBI8T. 

[So  much  fable  is  mixed  up  with  the  early 
history  of  this  country,  and  the  dates 
and  the  orthography  of  names  so  vary 
In  every  account,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  compile  fitim  accepted 
authorities.] 

FROM  THE  MILESIAN   C0XQUE8T. 

1300.  Heber  and  Ileremon. 

1291.  Hcremon,  alone. 

1286.  Muirmhne,  Luighne,  and  Laighne,  suc- 
ceeded their  father,  Ileremon ;  reigning 
Jointly:  the  first  died,  and  the  other 
two  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  sons  of 
Heber. 

1282.  Er,  Orbha,  Fearon,  and  Feargna,  sons  of 
Heber.  succeeded  the  sons  of  Heremon : 
all  slain  in  battle  by  their  successor. 


1281.  Irial,  or  Irial-Faldh ;  slew  and  succeeded 
the  four  sons  of  Heber. 

1271.  Eithrial:  slain  in  battle  by  his  suc- 
cestwr. 

1261.  Conmaol,  or  Conveal,  "  first  absolute  mo- 
narch of  tlie  Hibernian  race:"  slain  in 
battle. 

1221.  Tigennas;  introduced  idolatry  into  Ire- 
land. 

1171.  Eochaidh-Eadgothac 

1147.  Cearmna  and  Sobhair,  brothers;  parti- 
tioned Ireland  into  south  and  north. 

1107.  Fiachade-Labhruin :  slain  by  his  suc- 
cessor. 

1063.  Eochaidh-Mumho:  slain  by  his  successor. 

1061.  Aongus-Olmuchac:  slain  by  his  successor. 

1043.  Eadna-Airgtheach,  and 

1016.  Rotheachta:   both   slain  by  their  suc- 
cessors. 
991.  Seadhna :  slain  by  his  own  son. 


•  The  JhMm  Gasette,  containing  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Beqnests  and 
Donations,  described  and  gave,  for  the  first  time  in  an  oflicial  document,  the  several  titles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops ;  the  state  thus  acknowledging  those  titles.  In  this  document  the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  placed  in  their  order,  according  to  their  rank,  without  religious  distinction. 

t  The  Irish  writers  carry  their  succession  of  kings  very  high,  as  high  as  even  before  the  Flood.  The 
learned  antiquary,  Thomas  Innes,  of  the  Scots'  College  of  Paris,  expresses  his  wonder  that  "  the  learned 
men  of  the  Irish  nation  have  not,  like  those  of  other  nations,  yet  published  the  valuable  remains  of  their 
ancient  history  whole  and  entire,  with  just  translations,  in  order  to  separate  what  is  fabulous  and  only 
grounded  on  the  traditions  of  their  poets  and  bards,  tram  what  is  cerUzin  history."  "  O'Flaherty,  Keating, 
Toland,  Kennedy,  and  other  modem  Irish  historians,  have  rendered  all  uncertain  by  deducing  their  history 
from  the  Deluge,  with  aa  much  assurance  as  they  deliver  the  transactions  of  Ireland  from  St.  Patrick's 
time." — Andrrson. 
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IRELAND,  continued. 

966.  Fiachadh-FionsgoCbach:  slain  by  his 
successor. 

966.  Muinheamhoin,  or  Mainimone:  died  of 
the  pla^e. 

961.  Aildergoidh;  succeeded  his  fiither :  slain 
by  his  successor. 

034.  Odlamb-Fodhla,  "the  wisest  and  most 
yirtuous  prince  that  ever  mounted  the 
Irish  throne." 

924.  Flonachta,  his  son. 

909.  Slanoll,  succeeded  his  brother:  died  at 
Tara. 

894.  Geide-Olgothach,  also  a  son  of  Odlamh- 
Fodhla :  slain  by  his  nephew. 

877.  Fiachadh :  slain  by  his  successor. 

853.  Beamgall :  slain  by  his  successor. 

841.  Ollllol :  slain  by  his  successor. 

825.  Sioma-Saoghalach :  slain  by  his  ano- 
cessor. 

804.  Rotheachta:  burnt 

[Six  succeeding  kings,  among  whom 
was  Nuadha-Fionn-Fail,  died  violent 
deaths.] 

785.  Fion-Fin,  of  the  line  of  Er,  or  Ir. 

716.  Seadhna;  "invented  banners  to  distin- 
gaiah  his  troops:"  tortnred  and  eat 
into  quarters  by  his  successor. 

695.  Simeon  Breac :  snflfered  the  same  fota. 

689.  Duach-Fionn  or  Finn :  slain  by  his  sao- 
cessor. 

684.  Huiroadach,  and  two  snooMdlog  kings, 
died  violently. 

669.  Siorlamh:  "he  had  snch  long  hands  and 
arms,  Aat  when  he  stood  upright  his 
fingers  touched  the  ground :"  slain  by 
his  successor. 
[Eleven  princes  succeeded,  who  all  died 
in  civil  wan  or  broils,  or  by  assassi- 
nation.] 

540.  Aodh-Roadh:  drowned. 

519.  Diothorbardiedofamalignantdistemper. 

498.  Coimbfloth :  died  of  the  plague. 

478.  Machadh-Mongruadh,  queen,  sumamed 
the  Red-haired  Princess ;  succeeded  her 
oonsin,  and  "  reigned  magnificently : " 
slain  by  her  suooetiHor. 
^471.  Reachta-Kighdhearg :  slain  by  his  soo- 
cessor. 

451.  Ugaine  Mor,  or  the  Great :  "  had  twenty- 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  among 
whom  he  partitioned  his  kingdom : " 
slain  by  his  brother. 

421.  Laogliaire-Lorok :  slain  by  his  brother. 

419.  Cabhthaick;   slew  his  lut>ther  and  ne- 
phew:  himself  slain  by  his  grand- 
nephew. 
[Ten  kings  succeeded,  of  whom  three 
only  died  natural  deaths.] 

275.  Feaiffus-Forthamhnil :  killed  in  battle. 

263.  Aongus-Tuirimheach :  slain  at  Tara. 
[Of  fifteen   succeeding  princes,  eleven 
died  in  battle,  or  were  murdered.] 

66.  Conaire  Mor,  or  the  Great:  deprived  of 

his  crown  and  life  by  his  successor. 
86.  Lughaidh-Riebdearg :  killed  himself  by 
falling  on  his  sword. 
[Two  kings   succeeded,  of    whom    the 
latter  died  ▲  j>.  4.] 
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4.  Fearaldhach-FioniSuhtna, 

and  good  prince : " 

cessoT. 
24.  Fiachadh-Fion :  slain  by  his  successor. 
27.  Fiachadh-Fionohudh,  the  Prince  with  the 

white  cows:  "murdered  by  the  Irish 

plebeians  of  Connaught." 
64.  Cairbre-Cinncait :   murdered  in  a  con- 

spira^. 
59.  Elim  :  slain  in  battle. 


79.  Tuathal-Teachtmar :  slain  by  his  succes- 
sor. 

109.  Mai  or  Mail :  slain  by  his  successor. 

113.  Feidblimhidh ;  "  an  excellent  Justiciar : " 
died  a  natural  death. 

122.  Cathoire  Mor,  or  the  Great:  "  had  thirty 
sons." 

126.  Conn  Ceadcbadhach,  called  the  Hero  of 
the  hundred  battles :  slain. 

145.  Conaire:  killed. 

152.  Art-Aonfhir,  the  Melancholy :  shiin  In 
battle. 

182.  Lughaidh,  sumamed  Mac  Conn :  thrust 
through  the  eye  with  a  spear,  in  a  con- 
spiracy. 

212.  Fergus,  sumamed  Black-teeth:  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  his  successor. 

218.  Cormac-Ulfhada,  "a  prince  of  most 
excellent  wisdom,  and  kept  the  most 
splendid  court  that  ever  was  in  Ire- 
land :  **  choked  by  the  bone  of  a  fish  at 
•opper. 

268.  Eochaidh-Gunait:  killed. 

254.  Calrbre-LlflTeachair:  slain  in  battle. 

283.  Fiachadh ;  succeeded  his  father :  slain  in 
battle  by  his  three  nephews. 

316.  Cairioll  or  Colla-Uais:  dethroned,  and 
retired  to  Scotland. 

819.  Muirreadhach-Tireach :  slain  by  his  suc- 
cessor. 

852.  Caolbhach  :  slain  by  his  successor. 

853.  Eochaidh-Moidhmeodhain :  died  a  natit- 

ral  death. 
800.  Criomthan:  poisoned  by  his  own  sister 

to  obtain  the  crown  for  her  son. 
875.  Niall,  sumamed  of  the  nine  hostages: 

killed  in  France,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Loire. 
388.  Dathy:  killed  by  a  thnnderbolt  at  the 

foot  of  the  Alps. 
421.  Laoghaire :  killed  by  a  thunderbolt. 
453.  Oilioll-Molt :  slain  in  batUe. 
473.  Lughaidh :  killed  also  by  a  tliunderbolt. 
493.  Murtough  :  died  naturally. 
516.  Tuathal-Maolgarbh:  assassinated. 
528.  Diarmuid:  fell  by  the  sword  of  Hugh 

Dubh. 

660.  Feargus,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 

Daniel:   the  manner  of  their  deaths 

uncertain. 
651.  Eochaidb,  Jointly  with  his  uncle  Baodan : 

both  slain. 
554.  Ainmereach :  deprived  of  his  crown  and 

life. 

557.  Baodan :  slain  by  the  two  Cuimins. 

558.  Aodh  or  Hugh  :  killed  in  battle. 
687.  Hugh  Slaiue :  assassinated. 

601.  Aodh-Uaireodhnach:  killed  in  battle. 
618.  Maolcobha:  defeated  in  a  dreadful  battle, 

in  which  he  was  slain. 
622.  Buibhne-Meain :  killed. 
635.  Daniel :  died  a  natural  death. 
648.  Conall  Claon,  jointly  with  his  brother 

CeaUach :  the  first  was  murdered,  the 

other  drowned  in  a  bog. 

661.  Diarmuid  and  Blathmac :  both  died  of 

the  plague. 
668.  Seachnasach:  assassinated. 
674.  Gionfaola;   succeeded  his  brother:  mur- 

derod. 
678.  Fionachta-Fleadha :  murdered. 
686.  Lolngseach :  killed  in  battle. 
693.  Congal  Clonmaghalr,  "acrael  persecutor 

of  the  Irish  Ohuroh,  without  mercy  or 

distinction : "  sudden  death. 
702.  Feargal :  routed  and  slain  in  battle. 

719.  Fogartach :  slain  in  battle. 

720.  Cionaoth:  defeated,  and  found  dead  on 

the  battle-field. 
724.  Flalthbheartagh  :  became  a  monk. 
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IRELAND,  corUmued. 

781.  Aodh,  or  Hugh  Alain :  killed  In  battle. 
740.  Daniel :  died  on  a  pilgrimage  at  Joppa, 
in  Palestine. 

785.  Miall-Freasacb :  became  a  monk. 

786.  Donagh,  or  Donchad :  "  died  in  his  bed." 
816.  Aodh,  or  Ilvgb:  slain  in  battle. 

887.  Connor,  or  Conohabhar:  "died  of  grief, 
being  unable  to  redress  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country." 

861.  Niall-CaiUie :  drowned  In  the  river 
Caillle. 

808.  Tnrgesins,  the  Norwegian  chief;  pos- 
s^sed  himself  of  the  sovereign  power ; 
"expelled  the  Irish  historians  and 
burnt  their  books : "  made  prisoner,  and 
thrown  into  a  lough,  and  drowned. 

879.  Maol  Ceachlin,  or  Malachy  I. 

807.  Hugh  Fionnliath. 

918.  Flann  Sionna. 

061.  Miall-Glundubh :  "died  on  the  field  of 
honour." 

964.  Donnagh,  or  Donough. 

974.  Gongall :  slain  hj  the  Danes  at  Armagh. 

984.  Daniel :  became  a  monk. 
1004.  Maol  Ceachlin  II.:  resigned  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Brian  Boiroimhe  as  king  of 
Ireland. 


1027.  Brian  Baromy,  or  Boiroimhe;  a  valiant 
and  renowned  prince:  defeated  the 
Danes  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  on  Good  Friday,  1089 :  assassinated 
in  his  tent  the  same  night  while  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer. 
[Brian  Boiroimhe  was  80  years  king  of 
Munster,  and  12  king  of  Ireland.] 

1039.  Maol  Ceachlin  II.  restored. 

1048.  Donough,  or  Denis  O'Brian,  third  son  of 
the  preceding. 

1098.  Tirloch,  or  Tudonghf  nephew  of  Donough. 

1110.  Muriertagb,  or  Murtough :  resigned,  and 
became  a  monk. 

1180.  Turlongh  (O'Connor)  II.,  the  Great 

1160.  Murtough  Mac  Nell  Mac  Lachlln :  slain 
in  battle. 

1168.  Roderio,  or  Roger  O'Connor. 

1179.  Henry  II.,  king  of  England;  conquered 
the  oountiy,  and  became  lord  of  Ire- 
land. 

[The  English  monarchs  were  styled 
"  Lords  of  Ireland,"  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  Y III.,  who  styled  himitelf  king: 
and  this  title  has  oontinued  ever  since.  J 


IRON.  It  was  found  on  Mount  Ida  by  the  Dactylea,  owinff  to  the  forefita  of  the  mount 
having  been  burnt  by  lightning,  1432  b.c. — Anmdelian  Marblea,  The  Greeks  ascribed 
the  discovery  of  iron  to  themselves  and  referred  glass  to  the  Phoenicians ;  but  Moses 
relates  that  iron  was  wrought  by  Tubal-Cain.  Iron  furnaces  among  the  Romans  were 
unprovided  with  bellows,  but  were  placed  on  eminences  with  the  grate  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  Swedish  iron  is  very  celebrated,  and  Daunemora  is  the 
greatest  mine  of  Sweden.  British  iron  was  cast  by  Ralph  Page  and  Peter  Baude,  in 
Sussex,  in  1548. — Bymer'a  Foedera,  Iron-mills  were  first  used  for  slitting  iron  into 
bars  for  smiths  by  Qodfrey  Bochs,  in  1690.  Tinning  of  iron  was  first  introduced  from 
Bohemia  in  1681.  There  are  upwards  of  800,000  tons  of  iron  produced  annually  in 
England.*    For  iron  vessels,  iron  war«teamer8,  &c,  see  Steamers. 

IRON-MASK,  THB  MAN  of  the.  A  mysterious  prisoner  in  France,  wearing  a  mask, 
and  closely  confined,  under  M.  de  St  Mars,  at  Pignerol,  Sainte  Maiguerite,  and  afl^er- 
warda  at  tne  Bastile.  He  was  of  noble  mien,  and  was  treated  with  profound  respect  ; 
but  his  keepers  had  orders  to  despatch  him  if  he  uncovered.  M.  de  St.  Mars  himself 
always  placed  the  dishes  on  his  table,  and  stood  in  his  presence.  Some  conjecture 
him  to  have  been  an  Armenian  patriarch  forcibly  carried  from  Constantinople, 
although  he  died  ten  years  before  the  mask;  others  that  he  was  the  count  de 
Vermandois,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  although  he  was  reported  to  have  perished  in  the 
camp  before  Dixmude.  More  believe  him  to  have  been  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Beaufort,  whose  head  ia  recorded  to  have  been  taken  off  before  Candia ;  while  still 
more  assert  that  he  was  the  unfortunate  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Londoners,  at  least,  was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  But  there  were 
two  better  conjectures  :  he  was  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of 
Louis  XIIL,  his  father  being  the-  cardinal  Mazarine  (to  whom  that  dowager  queen 
was  privately  married)  or  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Or  to  have  been  the  twm-brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  birth  was  concealed  to  prevent  dvil  dissensions  in  France,  which 
it  might  one  day  have  caused. f  The  mask  died,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  Nov.  19, 
1703. 


*  There  is  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  forty-two  men  to  make  a  ploughshare  weighing  twenty-four 
pounds.— Anon.  In  reference  to  this,  a  clever  Scotch  writer  remarks,  that  such  a  fact  is  not  so  wonderftil, 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  as  mach^int  in  the  hearts  of  some  men  as  would  serve  the  firelocks  of 
forty-two  soldiers  I 

t  It  has  been  more  recently  conjectured  that  Fouoquot,  an  eminent  statesman  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  the  Masque  de  Fer;  and  a  count  Matthioll,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  III.  duke  of  Mantua,  is  sup- 
posed by  M.  Delort,  in  a  later  publication,  to  have  been  the  victim.  The  right  hon.  Agar  Ellis,  afterwards 
lord  Dover,  in  an  interesting  narrative,  endeavours  to  prove  Matthioli  to  have  been  tlie  mask.  The  mask, 
it  seems,  was  not  made  of  Iron:  it  was  made  of  black  velvet  strengthened  with  whalebone,  and  fkstened 
behind  the  head  with  a  padlock. 
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IRIJN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British  auxiliary  legion,  under  general  Evans,  and  the 
Carlist  forces.  On  the  16th  May,  the  legion  marched  from  St  Sebastian  to  attack 
Irun,  which,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  they  carried  by  assault,  May  17,  1887. 
Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  British  officers  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  of  the  legion,  their  minds  having  been  exasperated  by 
the  frequent  massacre  of  such  of  their  comrades  as  had  from  time  to  time  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carlists.    The  town  was  pillaged. 

ISLAMISM.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  planned  by  him  in  a  cave  near  Mecca,  where  he 
employed  a  Persian  Jew,  well  versed  in  history  and  laws,  and  two  Christians,  to 
assist  him.  One  of  these  latter  was  of  the  Jacobite,  and  the  other  of  the  Nestorian 
sect  With  the  help  of  these  men,  he  framed  his  Koran,  or  the  book  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  at  different  times  from  heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel 
Ghtbriel.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  publicly  assumed  the  prophetical  character,  calling 
himself  the  apostle  of  Gk>d,  a.d.  604.    See  Korai^  Meecoy  Ac, 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.  Discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505 ;  but  the  Dutch  were  the 
first  settlers  in  1598 ;  and  they  made  it  a  regular  colony  in  1644.  The  French  formed 
their  establishment  at  Port  Louis  in  1715.  This  island,  together  with  six  French 
frigates  and  many  Indiamen,  was  taken  by  the  British,  Dec.  2,  1810.  They  retain 
possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  a  fixed  British  colony.    See  Mawritiua, 

ISLES,  BISHOPRIC  of  the.  This  see  contained  not  only  the  .^budse  or  Western 
Isles,  but  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  for  nearly  400  years  had  been  a  separate  bishopric. 
The  first  bishop  of  the  Isles  was  Amphibalus,  a.d.  360.  The  Isle  of  Hy  was  in  former 
ages  a  place  feznous  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  early  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  it  was 
denominated  Icolumkill,  from  St  Columba,  the  companion  of  St.  Patrick,  founding  a 
monastery  here  in  the  sixth  century,  which  was  the  parent  of  above  100  other 
monasteries  in  England  and  Ireland.  Since  the  revolution  (when  this  bishopric  was 
discontinued)  the  Lales  have  never  existed  as  a  see,  independently,  having  been  con- 
joined to  Morav  and  Ross,  or  to  Roes  aJone.  In  1847,  however,  Argyll  and  the  Isles 
were  made  to  form  a  seventh  post-revolution  and  distinct  bishopric. 

ISMAEL,  SIEGE  of,  in  Bbbsarabia.  After  a  long  siege  by  the  Russians,  who  lost 
20,000  men  before  the  place,  the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  Dec.  22,  1790 ;  when  the 
Russian  general,  Suwarrow,  the  most  merciless  and  savage  warrior  of  modem  times, 
put  the  brave  Turkish  garrison,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  to  the  sword ;  every  man 
was  butchered ;  and  Suwarrow,  not  satisfi^  with  this  vengeance,  delivered  up  Ismael 
to  the  pillage  of  his  ferocious  soldiery,  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  6000  women, 
who  were  murdered  in  oold  blood. 

ISSIJS,  BATTLE  of.  Alexander  defeats  Darius  in  this,  his  second  great  battle  with 
him ;  Darius  loses  100,000  men,  and  his  queen  and  £Eunily  are  captured,  333  b.c. — 
Plutarch.  The  Persians  lost  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  in  the  field ;  and  the 
Macedonians  only  800  foot  and  150  horse. — IHodorua  SictUui.  The  Persian  army, 
according  to  Justin,  consisted  of  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse ;  and  61,000  of  the 
former,  and  10,000  of  the  latter,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken 
prisoners — Justin. 

ISTHMIAN  QAMES.  These  were  combats  among  the  Greeks,  and  received  their  name 
frt)m  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  observed,  instituted  in  honour  of 
Melicerta,  1326  b.c. — Lenglet.  They  were  re-instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune  by 
Theseus,  and  their  celebration  was  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable  that  even  a  public 
calamity  could  not  prevent  it,  1259  B.O. — Artmdelian  Marbles. 

ITALY.  The  garden  of  Europe,  and  the  nurse  of  arts  as  well  as  arms.  It  received  its 
name  from  Itahu,  a  king  of  Hie  country,  or  from  IraXos,  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
an  ox.  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  the  progeny  of  Meshech,  the  sixth  son  of 
Japheth.  In  process  of  time^  the  Gomerites  or  Celts,  .who  inhabited  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  sent  several  colonies  into  Italy,  while  other  colonists  arrived  from 
Greece,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  three  grand  parts,  viz. : — Cisalpine  Gaul, 
the  settlement  of  the  Celts ;  Italia  Propria,  the  residence  of  the  first  inhabitants ; 
and  Magna  Grsecia,  the  seat  of  the  Grecian  colonists.  The  modem  inhabitants  of 
Italy  may  be  derived  frvm  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  who  founded  on  its  ruins  the  kingdoms  of 
Italy  and  Lombardy. 
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ITALY,  corUimted. 

Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  TU1> 
goths  under  Alario.  See  Jiome       .  a  jd.    410 

The  HunB  ravage  the  Roman  empire 
waier  AtaiA.'' the  Scourge  0/ God"       .    447 

The  Western  Roman  empire  ia  destroyed 
bf  the  Heruli,  whose  leader,  Odoaoer, 
erects  the  kingfdom  of  Italy  .  .    476 

The  reign  of  Totiia,  who  twice  pillages 
Rome,  and  reduces  the  inhabitants  to 
such  distress^  that  the  ladies  and  people 
of  quality  are  obliged  to  beg  for  bread 
at  the  doors  of  the  Goths         .     641  to    662 

The  power  of  the  Goths  destroyed,  and 
their  kingdom  overthrown  by  tiie  gene- 
rals of  the  Eastern  empire  .    668 

Narses,  governor  of  Italy,  invites  the 
Lombards  from  Germany  into  this 
oountry 668 

The  Lombards  overrun  Italy    .  .    696 

Venice  fint  governed  by  a  doge    .       .    .    697 

Charlemagne  invades  Italy  .    774 

He  repairs  to  Rome,  and  Is  crowned  empe- 
ror of  the  West   800 

[During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  tiie 
pope  of  Rome,  who  had  hitherto  been 
merely  a  spiritual  minister,  finds  means 
to  assume  a  temporal  power,  not  only 
Independent  of,  but  superior  to  all 
others.] 

Pope  Damasins  II.  is  the  first  who  causes 
himself  to  be  crowned  with  a  tiara       .  1068 

Pope  Gregory  Yll.sumamed  Hildebrand, 
pretends  to  universal  sovereignty,  in 
which  he  is  assisted  by  the  countess 
Matilda,  mistress  of  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  who  makes  a  donation  of  all  her 
estates  to  the  Church  ...  1076 

Disputes  between  the  popes  and  emperors, 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
begin  about  1106,  and  agitate  Italy  ana 
Germany  during  several  centuries. 

The  Venetians  obtain  many  victories  over 
the  Eastern  emperors        .       .       .    .  1126 

Tuseany  becomes  independent  .  .  1206 

The  duchies  of  Fernura,  Modena,  and 
Regglo,  are  created 1228 


Milan  erected  into  a  duchy       .       .  a.d.  1277 
The  papal  seat  removed  for  seventy  years 

to  Avignon,  in  France        .  .    .  1806 

The  cardinals  not  agreeing  in  the  election 
of  a  pope,  they  set  fire  to  the  conclave, 
and  separate,  and  the  papal  chair  is  left 
vacant  for  two  years        ....  1814 
Louis  Gonzaga  makes  himself  master  of 

Mantua,  with  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  1828 
Lucca  becomes  an  independent  republic  .  1370 
Naples  conquered  by  Charles  VIII.  .  .  1492 
The  republic  of  Venice  loses  all  its  Italian 

Erovinoes  in  a  single  campaign,  assailed 
y  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  France 1600 

Leo  X.  having  exhausted  all  his  finances, 
opens  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  abso- 
lutions, which  soon  replenishes  his 
treasury 1617 

Parma  and  Plaoentia  made  a  duchy     .    .  1646 

Cosmo  de  Medicis  made  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  by  Pius  V 1669 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  reforms  the  calendar. 
Bee  Calendar 1682 

Ambassadors  from  Japan  to  the  pope. 
See  Jeddo 1619 

The  Corslcans  revolt  from  the  Genoese, 
and  choose  Theodore  for  their  king. 
See  Ckfrnca 1736 

Milan  vested  in  the  house  of  Austria  by 
the  treatv  of  Aix-la-Chapelle        .       .  1748 

Division  of  the  Venetian  states  by  France 
and  Austiia 1797 

Italy  overrun,  and  Pius  VI.  deposed  by 
Buonaparte 1798 

The  Italian  republic 1802 

Italy  formed  into  a  kingdom,  and  Napo- 
leon crowned 1806 

Eugene  Beauhamols  made  viceroy  of  Italy  1806 

The  kingdom  ceases  on  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon 1814 

[The  various  other  events  relating  to 
Italy,  will  be  found  under  the  respeo- 
tlve  heads  of  Oenoa^  Lombardy,  Milan, 
Naplegf  BomCf  Sieiliff  Ttuoany,  Venice,  <£«.  J 


On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  power  and  influence  of  France  ceased  in 
Italy,  and  the  seyeral  states  became  subject,  by  the  determination  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  Modem  and  late  particulars  of  Italy  will  be 
found  under  the  names  of  its  numerous  divisions. 


J. 

J.    Introduced  into  the  alphabet  by  Giles  Beys,  printer,  of  Paris,  1550. — Du  Fretnoy. 

JACOBINS.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  French  revolution. 
The  Jacobin  club  originated  from  a  small  and  secret  association  of  about  forty 
gentlemen  and  men  of  letters,  who  had  united  to  disseminate  political  and  other 
opinions ;  the  members  were  called  Jacobins  from  their  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobin  friars  at  Paris.  The  club  became  numerous  and  popular,  and  fr'atemal 
societies  were  instituted  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. — Burke.  From 
its  institution,  one  principal  object  was,  to  discuss  such  political  questions  as  seemed 
likely  to  be  agitated  in  the  national  assembly,  in  order  that  the  members  might  act 
in  concert  They  are  represented  as  having  been  detennined  enemies  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  grand  spring 
of  the  revolution.  They  were  suppressed  Oct  18,  1794.  The  religious  sect 
called  Jacobins  are  those  of  both  sexes  who  follow  the  rules  of  St  Dominick. 
See  DominicaM. 

JACOBITES.  A  sect  among  the  eastern  Christians,  so  called  from  Jacob  Baradeeus,  a 
Syrian,  whose  heresy  spread  to  a  great  extent  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.    In 
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England  existed  a  political  party  called  Jacobitea  They  were  the  partLaans  of 
James  JL,  and  were  so  named  after  his  expulsion  in  1688.  Those  who  openly  appeared 
in  arms  for,  or  who  expressed  their  wishes  to  restore  the  abdicated  fiunily,  were  called 
Jacobites ;  the  distinction  is  now  entirely  lost 

JACOBUS.  A  gold  coin  of  the  former  value  of  twenty-five  ahiUings,  so  called  from  king 
James  I.  of  England,  in  whose  reign  it  was  struck. — L'Edrange. 

JAFFA.  Celebrated  in  Scripture  as  Joppa,  the  port  whence  Jonah  embarked,  and  the 
place  where  Peter  raised  Tabitha  from  the  dead.  In  profane  history,  the  place 
whence  Perseus  delivered  Andromeda.  Jafib  was  taken  by  Buonaparte  in  Feb.  1799  ; 
and  the  French  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in  June,  same  year.  Here,  according 
to  sir  Robert  Wilson,  were  massacred  8800  prisoners  by  Buonaparte :  but  this  is 
reasonably  doubted. 

JA3CAICA.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  May  8,  1495.  It  was  conquered  from  the 
Spaniards  by  admiral  Penn,  and  the  land  forces  commanded  by  Venables  in  1655 ; 
the  expedition  had  been  planned  by  Oliver  Cromwell  against  St  Domingo.  An 
awful  outhquake  occurred  here  in  1692 ;  and  the  island  was  desolated  by  a  furious 
hurricane  in  1722;  and  again  in  1734  and  1751.  In  June,  1795,  the  Maroons,  or 
original  natives,  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  rose  against  the  English,  and  were  not 
quelled  till  Maj:€h,  1796.  Tremendous  hurricane,  by  which  the  whole  island  was 
deluged,  hundreds  of  houses  washed  away,  vessels  wrecked,  and  a  thousand  persons 
drowned,  October,  1815.  An  alarming  insurrection,  commenced  by  the  negro  slaves, 
in  which  numerous  plantations  were  burned,  and  property  of  immense  value  destroyed. 
Before  they  were  overpowered,  the  governor,  lord  Belmore,  declared  martial  law, 
Dec.  22, 1831.    An  awful  fire  raged  here,  Aug.  26, 1843.    The  cholera,  in  1850. 

JANISSARIES.  This  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkish  army  was  formerly  reputed  to 
be  the  grand  seignor^s  foot  guards.  They  were  first  raised  by  Amurath  I.  in  1361 ; 
and  have  several  times  deposed  the  sultan.  Owing  to  an  insurrection  of  these  troops 
on  the  14th  June,  1826,  ^en  3000  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  the  Ottoman 
army  was  re-organisod,  and  a  firman  was  issued  declaring  the  abolition  of  the 
'Janissaries  two  days  afterwards. 

JANSENISM.  This  sect  was  founded  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypreb,  about  1625. 
Jansen  was  a  prelate  of  piety  and  morals,  but  his  "  AuguttM^ua,**  a  book  in  which  he 
maintained  the  Augustine  doctrine  of  fr^  grace,  and  recommended  it  as  the  true 
orthodox  belief,  kindled  a  fierce  controversy  on  its  publication  in  1640,  and  was 
condemned  by  a  buU  of  pope  Urban  VIII. 

JANUARY.  This  month,  the  first  in  our  year,  derives  its  name  from  Janus,  a  divinity 
among  the  early  Romans,  See  next  a/rticU,  January  was  added*  to  the  Roman 
calendar  by  Numa,  713  B.c.  He  placed  it  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  made  it  the 
first  montn,  because  Janus  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  beginning  of  all 
business.  This  god  was  painted  with  two  fiuses,  because,  as  some  persons  haVe  it,  on 
the  one  side  the  first  of  January  looked  towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other 
towards  the  old  one.  On  the  first  day,  it  was  customary  for  mends  and  acquaintance 
to  make  each  other  presents,  from  whence  the  custom  of  new-year^s  gifts,  still  retained 
amopg  us,  was  originally  taken. 

JANUS,  TEMPLE  of,  at  Rome.  Was  erected  by  Romulus,  and  kept  open  in  time  of 
war,  and  closed  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  shut  only  twice  during  above  700  years, 
viz. : — ^under  Numa,  714  B.C.,  and  under  Augustus,  5  &c. ;  and  during  that  long  period 
of  time,  the  Romans  were  continually  employed  in  war.  According  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  Janus  was  the  god  of  gates  and  avenues,  and  in  that  character  held  a  key 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  rod  in  his  left,  to  symbolise  his  opening  and  ruling  the  year ; 
sometimes  he  bore  the  number  300  in  one  hand  and  65  in  the  other,  the  number  of 
its  days.  At  other  times  he  was  represented  with  four  heads,  and  placed  in  a  temple 
with  four  equal  sides,  with  a  door  and  three  windows  on  each  side,  as  emblems  of 
the  four  seasons,  and  the  twelve  months  over  which  he  presided. 

JANYILLIERS,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  and  Prussians,  in  which,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  Blucher,  who  conunanded  the  latter  army,  was  driven  back  to 
Chalons  with  considerable  loss,  Feb.  14, 1814.  About  this  period  there  were  many 
battles  fought  between  Napoleon  and  Blucher,  and  Napoleon  and  prince  Schwartzenberg, 
until  the  capitulation  of  Pbris,  March  31, 1814. 
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JAPAN.  This  island  was  first  made  known  to  Europe  by  Marco  Paolo ;  and  was  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  about  1535.  The  Japanese  are  as  fabulous  as  the  Chinese  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  empire,  but  the  certain  period  begins  with  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  ecclesiastical  emperors,  from  the  year  660  b.o.  The  English  visited  Japan 
in  1612.  There  was  once  a  great  number  of  Christians  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  but,  in  1622,  they  underwent  great  persecutions,  insomuch  that  they  were 
all  extirpated.     See  Jeddo. 

JARNAC,  BATTLE  op.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  defeated 
the  Huguenots  under  Louis,  prince  of  Cond6,  who  was  killed  in  cold  blood  by 
Montesquieu.  The  victor  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  on  account  of  this 
success,  and  his  triumph  at  Moncontour,  the  Poles  chose  him  for  their  king ;  he  had 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  a  moment  before  the  battle  his  leg  was  broken  by  a  kick  from 
a  horse :  fought  March  13, 1569. 

JASMINK  Jatminum  officinale.  Called  also  Jessamina  This  much-esteemed  flower 
and  shrub  spreads  somewhat  like  a  vine,  and  grows  in  profusion  in  Persia  and  other 
countries  of  the  east. — Atike.  It  was  brought  hither  from  Circassia,  before  a.d.  1548. 
The  Catalonian  jasmine  came  to  England  from  the  East  Indies,  in  1629.  The  yellow 
Indian  jasmine  was  brought  to  these  countries  in  1656. 

JAVA.  The  atrocious  massacre  of  20,000  of  the  unarmed  natives  by  the  Dutch,  sparing 
neither  women  nor  children,  to  possess  their  effects,  took  place  in  1740,  and  for  its 
cruelty  and  cowardice  fixes  an  indelible  stain  not  only  upon  their  nation,  but  on  man. 
The  island  capitulated  to  the  British,  Aug.  8,  1811.  The  sultan  was  dethroned  by 
the  English,  and  the  hereditary  prince  raised  to  the  throne,  in  June  1813.  Java  was 
restored  to  Holland  in  1814. 

JEDDO.  The  capital  of  Japan,  containing  about  1,680,000  inhabitants,  a  number  nearly 
equal  to  London.  In  1619,  ambassadors  from  Japan  arrived  at  the  court  of  pope 
Paul  v.  to  do  him  homage  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  their  master 
had  embraced  through  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  but  the  misconduct 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  Japanese  government,  caused 
them  to  be  expelled  in  1622,  and  the  inhabitants  relapsed  into  their  former  idolatry. 
The  emperor  s  palace  is  of  indescribable  magnificence ;  its  hall  of  audience  is  sup- 
ported by  many  pillars  of  massive  gold,  and  plates  of  gold  cover  its  three  towers,  each 
nine  stories  high.  Several  other  costly  palaces,  belonging  to  the  emperor,  empress, 
concubines,  and  vassal  kings,  enrich  this  great  eastern  city. 

"  JE  MAINTIENDRAL**  The  motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  When  William  III.  came 
to  the  throne  of  England,  he  adopted  as  the  Royal  motto  the  words  **Je  maintiendrai" 
— "I  will  maintain;"  but  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  the  old  motto  of  the 
royal  arms,  *^Dieu  et  mon  Droit,''  should  be  retained  on  the  great  seal,  1689. — Kearsleya 
Annals.  William's  fleet  bore  the  arms  of  England  with  this  motto  surrounding 
them. — Idem. 

m 

JEMMAPPES,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  of  modem  times ; 
40,000  French  troops  forced  28,000  Austrians,  who  were  entrenched  in  woods  and 
mountains,  defended  by  forty  redoubts,  and  an  immense  number  of  cannon ;  the 
revolutionary  general  Dumouriez  was  the  victor  in  this  battle,  which  lasted  four  days. 
According  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  the  number  of  killed  on  the  side  of  the 
Austrians  amounted  to  10,000,  on  that  of  the  French  to  12,000,  Nov.  5, 1792. 

JENA,  BATTLE  op.  One  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  war  with  Buonaparte ;  between 
the  French  and  Prussian  armies ;  the  one  commanded  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and 
the  other  by  the  Prussian  king,  who  was  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  30,000 
slain,  and  nearly  as  many  thousands  made  prisoners.  In  this  battle  the  Prussians 
lost  200  field-pieces,  and  Napoleon  advanced  to  Berlin,  Oct.  14,  1806. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  SARK,  and  ALDERNEY,  appendages  to  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy,  were  united  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066. 
Jersey  was  attempted  by  the  French  in  1779  and  1781.  A  body  of  French  troops 
surprised  the  governor,  made  him  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  capitulation ; 
but  major  Pierson,  the  commander  of  the  English  troops,  refusing  to  abide  by  this 
forced  capitulation,  attacked  the  French,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  prisoners 
of  war;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory,  Jan.  6, 1781. 

JERUSALEM.  Built  1800  b.c.  The  first  and  most  famed  Temple  was  founded  by 
Solomon,  1015  B.O. ;  and  was  solemnly  dedicated  on  Friday,  Oct.  30,  1004  B.O.,  being 
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one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. — Blair;  Usher;  Bible.  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  Israelites,  1048  B.O.  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  587  B.C.  Razed  to  the 
ground  by  Titus,  a.d.  70,  after  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  in  history.  More 
than  1,100,000  of  the  Jews  perished  on  this  occasion.  A  city  was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  former  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  aj).  130.  The  walls  were  rebuilt  by  the 
empress  Eudoxia  in  487.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  614;  by  the 
Saracens  in  686 ;  and  by  the  crusaders,  when  70,000  infidels  were  put  to  the  sword^ 
1099.  A  new  kingdom  was  founded,  which  lasted  88  years.  Taken  from  the 
Christians  by  Saladin,  in  1187;  and  by  the  Turks,  who  drove  away  the  Saracens,  in 
1217.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Buonaparte  in  Feb.  1799.  See 
articles  Crusades  and  Jews, 

JESTER.  In  some  ancient  works,  a  jester  is  described  as  "  a  witty  and  jocose  person, 
kept  by  princes  to  inform  them  of  their  faults,  and  those  of  other  men,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  waggish  stoiy."  Several  of  our  ancient  kings  kept  jesters,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Tudors.  Rayhere,  the  founder  of  St.  Bartholomew's  njionastery,  Austin- 
Friars,  was  a  court  jester,  lliere  was  a  jester  at  court  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but 
we  hear  of  no  licensed  jester  afterwards. 

JESUITS.  The  order  was  foimded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  (who  was  canonised),  a  page  to 
Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  an  officer  of  his  army.  Loyola  having  been 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampelima,  in  both  legs,  a.d.  1521,  devoted  himself  to 
theology  while  under  cure,  and  renoimced  the  military  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. His  first  devout  exercise  was  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  Blessed  Yix'gin  as 
her  knight ;  he  next  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  new  order  in  France.  He  presented  the  institutes  of  it,  in  1539,  to 
pope  Paul  III.  who  made  many  objections  to  them ;  but  Ignatius  adding  to  the  three 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  a  fourth  of  implicit  submission  to  the  holy 
see,  the  institution  was  confirmed  by  a  bull,  Sept.  27,  1540,  by  which  their  number 
was  not  to  exceed  60.  That  clog,  however,  was  taken  off  by  another  bull,  March  14, 
1548 ;  and  popes  Julius  III.,  Pius  V.,  and  Gregory  XIIL,  granted  them  such  great 
privileges  as  rendered  them  powerful  and  numerous.  But  though  Fran9ois  Xavier, 
and  other  missionaries,  the  first  brothers  of  the  order,  carried  it  to  the  extremities  of 
the  habitable  globe,  it  met  with  great  opposition  in  Europe,  particularly  at  Paris. 
The  Sorbonne  issued  a  decree  in  1554,  by  which  they  condemned  the  institution,  as 
being  calculated  rather  for  the  ruin  than  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  Even  in 
Romish  countries,  the  intrigues  and  seditious  writings  of  this  oi'der  have  occasioned 
it  to  be  discountenanced.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  England  by  proclamation, 
2  Jas.  I.,  1604 ;  and  Venice,  1606.  They  were  put  down  in  Fiunce  by  an  edict  from 
the  king,  and  their  revenues  confiscated,  1764 ;  and  were  banished  Spain,  1767. 
Suppressed  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1778.  Restored  by  Pius  VII.  in  1814 ;  and 
since  tolerated  in  other  states,  and  even  where  not  tolerated,  the  body,  as  now  in 
England,  possess  a  secret  and  extensive  existence. 

JESUITS*  BARK.  Cortex  Penivianua,  Called  by  the  Spaniards  Fever-wood ;  discovered, 
it  is  said,  by  a  Jesuit,  about  1585.  Its  virtues  were  not  generally  known  till  1688, 
when  it  cured  of  fever  the  lady  of  the  viceroy  at  Peru.  The  Jesuits  gave  it  to  the 
sick,  and  hence  its  name.  It  sold  at  one  period  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  was 
introduced  into  France  as  a  medicine  in  1649  ;  and  cured  Louis  XIV.  of  fever  when 
he  was  dauphin  of  France.    This  bark  came  into  general  use  in  1680. 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Bom  on  Monday,  Dec.  25,  a.m.  4004,  in  the  year  of  Rome  752 ;  but 
this  event  should  be  dated  four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  common  era. 
See  Nativity.  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  and  his  first  ministry,  a.d.  30.  He  cele- 
brated the  last  passover,  and  instituted  the  sacrament  in  its  room,  on  Thursday, 
April  2.  He  was  crucified  on  Friday,  April  8,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
arose,  April  5;  ascended  to  heaven  from  Mount  Olivet,  on  Thursday,  May  14  follow- 
ing ;  and  his  spirit  descended  on  his  disciples  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
May  24,  a.d.  83. 

JEWELLERY.  Worn  by  most  of  the  early  nations,  particularly  by  the  Roman  ladies. 
So  prodigious  was  the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  that  Pliny  the  elder  says,  he 
saw  Lollm  Paulina  (the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  and  wife  of  Caius  Caesar, 
and  afterwards  of  Caligula)  wearing  ornaments  which  were  valued  at  822,916/. 
sterling.  Jewels  were  worn  in  France  by  Agnes  Sorel,  in  1484.  The  manufacture  was 
extensively  encouraged  in  England  in  1685.    See  article  Drees. 
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JEWISH  ERA.  The  Jews  usually  employed  the  en  of  the  Seleucide  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them.  Some  insist  strongly 
on  the  antiquity  of  their  present  era,  but  it  is  generally  believed  not  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  century  above-named.  They  date  from  the  creation,  which  they 
consider  to  have  been  8760  years  and  three  months  before  the  commencement  of  our 
era.    To  reduce  Jewish  time  to  ours,  subtract  8761  years. 

JEWS.  A  people  universally  known  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  They  derive 
their  origin  from  Abrahajn,  with  whom,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Jewish  writers,  Qod  made  a  covenant,  1921  b.c. — Blair;  Lenglet;  Uther, 


Isaac  born  to  Abraham  .    b.c.  1896 

Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  ....  1886 
Joseph  sold  into  Egrpt  ....  1728 
The  male  children  of  the  Tiraelitea  thrown 

into  the  Nile;  Moses 1678 

The  Passover  instituted  ....  1491 
The  law  promulgated  from  Mount  Sinai  .  1491 

The  tabernacle  set  up 1490 

Joshua  leads  the  IsraeUtea  thxough  the 

river  Jordan 1461 

The  first  bondage 1418 

The  second  bondage 1843 

The  third  bondage 1806 

The  fourth  bondage 1262 

The  fifth  bondage 1206 

The  sixth  bondage 1157 

Bamson  slays  the  Philistines  .    .  1186 

He  pulls  down  the  temple  of  Dagon  .       .  1117 

David  Slavs  Goliah 10B4 

Death  of  Saul 1066 

David  besieges  and  takes  Jerusalem,  and 

makes  it  his  capitol 1048 

Solomon  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple  1015 

It  is  dedicated 1004 

Death  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  divided 

into  Jndah  and  Israel  .    .    976 

KixoDOX  or  Igai-BL. 

Jeroboam  rules  the  ten  tribes    . 

Bethel  taken  from  Jeroboam ;  600,000  Is- 
raelites slain 

Israel  afflicted  with  the  fiunine  predicted 
byElllah 

The  Syrians  besiege  Samaria  .    . 

Elijah  translated  to  heaven 

The  reign  of  Jehu 

Jonah,  liosea,  and  Amos  live    . 

The  Assvrian  invasion  under  Phul      .    . 

Pekah  Desieges  Jerusalem;  he  slays 
120,000  men,  taking  200,000   . 

Samaria  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria; 
the  ten  tribes  are  carried  into  captivity, 
and  a  period  is  put  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  

KIKODOH  OF  JTTDAB. 

Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  takes  Jerusalem, 
and  pillages  the  temple  .... 

Abijah  defeats  the  king  of  Israel ;  60,000 
men  are  slain  in  battle  .       .    . 

Hazael  desolates  Judah     .... 

The  reignof  Jotham 

Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  lays  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  120,000  of  the  men  of  Judah  are 
slain  in  one  day 

Sennacherib  invades  Judea,  but  the  de- 
stroying angel  enters  Uie  camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  in  one  night  destroys 
186,000  of  them 

[It  is  conjectured  by  commentators  that 
this  messenger  of  deatti  was  the  fiital 
blast  known  in  Eastern  countries  by 
tiie  name  of  8amiel.'\ 

Holofcmes  is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Be- 
thuUa  by  Judith 

In  repairing  tlie  temple,  Hilklah  disco- 
vers the  book  of  the  law,  and  Joslah 
keeps  a  solemn  Passover   .       ... 
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687 
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Nebnehadneazar  invades  Jndea 

He  besieges  Jerusalem 

He  again  invades  Judea,  and  takes  Jeru- 
salem after  a  lone  siege 

Jerusalem  fired,  the  temple  burnt,  the 
walls  raxed  to  the  gronno,  and  the  dty 
reduced  to  aahes 

BAETLOKIBH  OAPmnrT. 

Daniel  prophesies  at  Babylon   . 

Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-Nego,  re- 
ftulng  to  worship  the  golden  image,  are 
cast  into  a  fiery  ftirnaoe,  but  are  de- 
livered by  the  angel 

Daniel  declares  the  meaning  of  the  hand- 
writing against  Belshaczar   . 

He  is  cast  into  the  lions*  den;  he  pro- 
phesies the  coming  of  the  Messiah    .    . 

BKTUBir  FBOM  OAKUVITI. 

Gyms,  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  pabUahes 
an  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  .       .    636 

The  temple  finished    .  March  10,  515 

Eara,  the  priest,  arrives  in  Jerusalem  to 
reform  abuses 

Here  begin  the  seventy  weeks  of  years 
predicted  by  Daniel,  being  490  years  be- 
fore the  crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem  built       .       .    . 

[The  Scripture  history  of  the  Jews  ends, 
according  to  Euaebiua,  In  442;  and  ttom 
this  time,  Josophns  and  the  Roman 
historians  give  the  best  account  of  the 
Jews.] 

TBS  OBBCIAN  KMPIBB. 

Alexander  the  Great  passes  out  of  Europe 
into  Asia 835 

He  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege 
it,  but  on  seeing  Jaddus,  the  high-priest, 
clad  in  his  robes,  he  declares  he  had 
seen  such  a  figure  in  a  vision  in  Mace- 
donia, Inviting  him  to  Asia,  and  pro- 
mising to  deliver  the  Persian  empire 
into  his  hands ;  he  now  goes  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  offers  sacrifices  to  the  God  of 
the  Jews 882 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  employs  72  Jews 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  .    284 

Antiochus  takes  Jerusalem,  pillages  the 
temple,  and  slays  40,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants     170 

Trea^  with  the  Romans ;  the  first  on  re- 
cord with  the  Jews 161 

The  Jews  take  Joppa 160 

Samaria  besieged  and  taken  .109 

Judas  Hyrcanns  assumes  the  title  of 
"King  of  the  Jews"  .    .    107 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Roman  legions 
under  Pompey 63 


TBB  BOMAM  BMPIBB. 

made  intendant  of  Judea  by 


Antlpater 

Julius  CsBsar       .... 
Herod,  son  of  Antinater,  marries 

riamne,  daughter  or  the  king 
Invasion  of  the  Parthians 


Mar 


49 

42 

40 
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JEWS,  eonHnued, 


Herod  implores  th«  aid  of  fhe  senate; 
they  decree  him  to  be  king    .       .  b.o.     40 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Herm^  and  by  the 
Roman  general  Soclus  .        .    .      87 

Herod  rebuilds  the  temple        ...      18 

Jbsus,  the  long-expected  Messtaih,  is  bom 
on  Monday,  Dec.  25,  four  yean  before 
the  common  era 6 

Jssus  is  dnmmcised         .  Jan.  1,       4 

The  flight  into  Egypt 8 

Joseph  and  Mary  return  to  Naxazeth 
with  Christ 8 

Pontius  Pilato  is  made  procurator  of 
Judea A.O.     96 

John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach  in  the 
desert  of  Judea 98 

John  the  Baptist  is  Imprisoned    .       .    .     80 

And  is  beheaded 81 

The  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  the 
Redeemer* ...  ...     88 

Titns  takes  Jerusalem;  the  city  and 
temple  are  sacked  aud  burnt,  and 
1,100,000  of  the  Jews  perish,  multitudes 
destroying  Uiemselves    ....      70 

100,000  Greeks  and  Romans  are  murdered 
by  the  Jews  about  Cyrene  .    .    116 

Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  erects  a 
temple  to  Jupiter 180 

More  than  660,000  of  the  Jews  are  slain 
by  the  Romans,  in  186  and  .    .    186 

[They  are  now  banished  flrom  Judea  bv 
an  edict  of  the  emperor,  and  are  forbid- 
den to  return,  or  even  to  look  back  upon 
their  once  flourishing  and  beloved  city, 
on  pain  of  death.  From  this  period, 
the  Jews  have  been  scattered  among  all 
other  nations.] 

OKXBRAL  HI6T0BY. 

Jews  first  arrive  in  England  .       .  1078 

Thinking  to  invoke  the  divine  mercy,  at 
a  solemnlaation  of  the  Passover,  thev 
sacrifice  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  rich 
tradesman  at  Paris,  for  which  the  cri- 
minals are  executed,  and  all  Jews  ban- 
ished France 1080 

The  Jews  massacred  in  London,  on  the^       , 
coronation-day  of  Richard  I.,  at  the  In-  f//^^ 
stigatlon  of  the  priests   .  .1068 

600  being  besieged  in  York  castle  by  the 
mob,  they  cut  each  other's  throats  to 
avoid  their  ftiry 1190 

Jews  of  both  sexes  imprisoned ;  their 
eyes  or  teeth  plucked  out,  and  numbers 
inhumanly  butchered,  by  king  John     .  1204 

They  circumcise  and  attempt  to  crucify 


a  child  at  Norwich ;   the  offenders  are 


1286 


condemned  in  a  fine  of  20,000  marks     . 
They  crucify  a  child  at  Lincoln,  for  whieh 

eighteen  are  hanged 
700  Jews  are  slain   in  London,  a  Jew 

having  forced  a  Christian  to  pay  him 

more  than  2«.  per  week  as  interest  upon 

aloanof20f. — Stowe  .       .       \ 
Statute  that  no  Jew  should  e^joy  a  flree- 

hold,  passed 1268 

Every  Jew  lending  money  on  interest 

compelled  to  wear  a  plate  on  his  breast 


1266 


1262 


slgniMng  that  he  was  a  nsurer,  or  to 
quit  the  reahn     ....      a.d.  1274 

267  Jews  hanged  and  quartered  for  dip- 
ping coin 1277 

They  crucify  a  child  at  Northampton,  for 
which  tnj  are  drawn  at  horsea'  tails 
and  hanged 1282 

16,660  Jews  are  apprehended  in  one  day, 
and  are  all  banished  England^— iZopta    1287 

Massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Verdun  by  the 
peasantry;  600  defend  themselves  in  a 
castle,  where,  for  want  of  weapons,  they 
throw  their  children  at  their  enemies, 
and  then  destroy  one  another  .  1817 

A  fstal  distemper  raging  in  Europe,  they 
are  suspectel  of  having  poisoned  the 
springs,  and  1,600,000  are  massacred.— 
LeHffUt 1848 

600,000  Jews  are  banished  Spain,  and 
160,000  from  Portugal     ....  1482 

They  are  banished  France    ....  1404 

After  having  been  banished  England  866 
years,  they  are  re-admitted  by  Crom- 
well, in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Mannas- 
seh  Ben  Israel 1668 

Statute  to  compel  them  to  maintain  their 
protestant  children,  enacted  2  Anne      .  1708 

Bill  to  naturalise  the  professors  of  the 
Jewish  religion  in  Ireland  (where  200 
Jews  then  resided)  refused  the  royal 
assent 1746 

Statute  to  naturalise  them,  passed    .       .  1763 

This  act  repealed  on  the  petition  of  all  the 
cities  in  England 1764 

The  Jews  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Avig- 
non are  dedared  to  be  dtizens  of 
Frsnce 1790 

Sitting  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  of  Paris, 
convened  by  the  emperor  Napoleon 

Jan.  20,  1807 

London  Sodety  for  promoting  Christi- 
anity among  the  Jews  .    .  1806 

Alexander  of  Russia  grante  land  on  fhe 
sea  of  Azoph  to  converted  Jews,  Sept  1,  1820 

Bill  for  Jewish  emandpation  in  England, 
lost  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  mafo- 
rity  in  the  Commons,  228  against  166 

Mav  17,  1880 

Moses  Montefiore.  eso.,  dected  sheriff  of 
London;  and  knighted  by  the  queen, 
being  the  first  Jew  on  whom  that  hon- 
our has  been  conferred    .  Not.  9,  1887 

Ukase  of  the  emperor  of  RussIsl  permit- 
ting the  title  of  dticen  of  the  first  class 
to  be  held  by  any  Jew  who  renders  him- 
self worthy  of  it 1888 

Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  a  Greek 
priest,  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  began 
at  Damascus.    See  Damaseiu      Feb.  1. 

Act  to  relieve  Jews  elected  to  mnnicipai 
oflSoes  fh)m  taking  oaths,  Ac,      9  Vict 

Baron  Rothschild  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  dty  of  London  by  a  msjority  of 
6619  TotM,  Us  opponent  lord  John 
Manners  polling  only  8104    .     July  8,  1848 

[The  hon.  member  has  not,  however,  been 
permitted  by  the  house  of  commons  to 
take  his  seat.] 


1840 
1846 


•  The  Jewish  women  are  handsomer  Oian  fhe  men,  because  they  have  escaped  the  ourse  which  has 
alighted  upon  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons.  Not  a  Jewess  was  to  be  seen  among  fhe  crowd  of  prieste 
and  rabble  who  insuUed  the  Son  of  Man,  scourged  him,  crowned  him  with  thorns,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
Ignominy  of  the  cross.  The  women  of  Judea  oelieved  in  the  Saviour;  they  loved  and  followed  him.  A 
woman  of  Bethany  poured  on  his  head  the  precious  dntment,  which  she  kept  in  a  vase  of  alabaster :  the 
sinner  anointed  his  feet  with  a  perfiuied  oil,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
wept  over  him ;  the  holy  women  accompanied  him  to  Calvary,  brought  balm  and  spices,  and,  weeping, 
sought  him  at  the  sepulchre.—"  Woman,  whv  weepest  thou?  "  His  first  appearance  after  his  resurrection 
was  to  Magdalen.  He  said  to  her, "  Maiy!  '^  At  the  sound  of  that  voice  Macdalen's  eyes  wen  opened, 
and  she  answered,  "  Master."  The  reflection  of  some  very  beaotiful  ray  most  have  rested  on  the  brow  of 
the  Jewess.— Jbn<aifK«. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC,  OR  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  The  young  and  celebrated  heroine  of 
France.  The  EngliBh  under  Bedford  closely  besieging  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc  pretended 
she  had  a  divine  commission  to  expel  them,  and  Charles  VII.  entrusted  her  with  the 
command  of  the  French  troopa  She  raised  the  siege,  and  entered  Orleans  with 
supplies,  April  29,  1429,  and  the  English  who  were  before  the  place  from  October  12 
preceding,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  May  8  following.  She  captured  seyeral  towns 
in  the  possession  of  the  English,  whom  she  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Patay,  June  10, 
1429.  In  her  various  achievements  no  unfeminine  cruelty  ever  stained  her  conduct 
She  was  woimded  several  times  herself,  but  never  killed  any  one,  or  shed  any  blood 
with  her  own  hand.  She  was  taken  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne,  May  25,  1431 ;  and, 
to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  English,  was  burnt  for  a  witch  five  days  afterwards  at 
Rouen,  in  the  22nd  (some  say  29th)  year  of  her  age. —  VoU<Ure*9  Pucdle  d^OrUa/M. 

JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE.  Names,  as  pledges  to  prosecute,  well  known  in  the 
law.  Magna  Charta  demanded  witnesses  before  trial,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  fictitious  names  of  John  Doe  and  Richaid  Roe  are  put  into  writs,  as 
pretended  witnesses. 

JOHN  O'GROAT'S  HOUSR  An  ancient  house  formerly  situated  on  Duncan's  Bay 
Head,  remarkable  for  being  the  most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain.  John  of 
Groat  and  his  brothers,  originally  from  Holland,  settled  here  about  1489.  This 
house  was  of  an  octagon  shape,  bemg  one  room,  with  eight  windows  and  eight  doors, 
to  admit  eight  members  of  the  fiunily,  the  heads  of  difierent  branches  of  it,  to  prevent 
their  quarrels  for  precedency  at  table,  which  on  a  previous  occasion  had  nigh  proved 
fataL  Each  came  in,  by  tins  contrivance,  at  his  own  door,  and  sat  at  an  octagon 
table,  at  which,  of  course,  there  was  no  chief  place  or  head. 

JOURNALS  OF  THE  HOUSE  or  COMMONa  First  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
50002.  allowed  to  Mr.  Hardinge  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  by  which  means 
the  journals  can  now  be  searched  for  precedents  in  parliamentary  transactions. 
Strangers  as  well  as  members  may  refer  to  them,  and  have  extracts  made  from  them, 
on  paying  the  fees,  1752.  The  journals  of  the  House  of  Peers  are  also  printed  with 
the  same  object.  The  printing  of  acU  of  parliament  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. ;  and  they  have  been  printed  consecutively  from  A.D.  1509. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  ISLAND  of,  where  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
left  on  shore  by  his  captain,  for  mutiny,  in  1705.  In  this  solitary  place  he  Uved  more 
than  four  years,  till  he  was  discovered  by  captain  Rogers,  in  1709.  From  the  narrative 
of  his  proceedings  in  this  island,  Daniel  De  Foe  is  said  to  have  derived  the  hints 
which  produced  the  celebrated  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

JUBILEE.  By  Mosaic  institution  the  Jews  celebrate  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years.  Among 
the  Christians  a  jubilee  every  century  was  instituted  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the 
year  1300.  It  was  celebrated  every  fifty  years  by  command  of  pope  Clement  YL; 
and  was  afterwards  reduced  by  Urban  YI.  to  every  thirty-third  year ;  and  Sixtus  Y. 
to  every  twenty-fifth  year,  at  which  period  it  is  now  fixed. 

JUBILEES.  A  memorable  and  delightful  festival,  called  Shakspeare's  Jubilee,  projected 
by  the  inimitable  Garrick,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  our  great  national  poet  and 
dramatist  in  his  native  town,  Stratford-on-Avon,  April  23,  1769.  A  project  was 
originated  in  the  year  1820  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare, 
in  the  nature  of  a  museum,  cenotaph,  or  temple,  but  faUed.  The  next  attempt  to 
honour  Shakspeare,  was  made  with  better  success  in  1835,  and  a  Shakspeare  festival 
was  held  at  Stratford,  April  23,  1836.  In  July  1847,  a  public  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  which  was  sold  by 
auction  to  the  United  Stratford  and  London  Committee  for  the  large  sum  of  SOOOl 
— Britton,  The  memorable  jubilee  in  England,  on  account  of  George  III.  entering 
into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  was  celebrated  October  25,  1809.  The  Jubilee  in 
celebration  of  the  general  peace,  and  also  of  the  centenary  commemoration  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  family  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  August  1, 1814. 

JUDGES.  On  the  Norman  conquest  the  judges  had  the  style  of  Justidarius  Anglice  : 
these  judges  continued  until  the  erection  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  llie  last  who  had  the  office  of  Justiciarius  Anglice  was  Philip  Basset,  in  1261. 
See  the  several  Courts.  Judges  punished  for  bribery,  17  Edw.  I.,  1288,  when  Thomas 
de  Weyland  was  banished  the  land ;  and  in  1351,  William  de  Thorp  was  hanged. 
See  Bribery.  John  de  Cavendish  was  beheaded  by  the  Kentish  rebels,  1382. 
Tresylian,  chief  justice,  was  executed  for  feivouring  despotism,  and  other  judges 
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were  seized  and  condemned,  1388.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  committed  by  judge 
Qascoigne  for  assaulting  him  on  the  bench,  1412.  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor, 
was  beheaded,  July  6,  1535.  Judges  threatened  with  impeachment,  and  Berkeley 
taken  ofif  the  bench  and  committed  by  the  commons,  1641.  Three  impeached,  1680. 
Most  of  them  dismissed  for  not  allowing  the  legality  of  a  dispensing  power  in  the 
crown,  3  James  II.,  1687.  The  celebrated  judge  Jefferies  was  committed  by  the  lord 
mayor  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died,  1689.  The  independence  of  the  judges  was 
established  by  making  their  appointments  patents  for  life,  1761.  Judges  were  sent 
to  India,  1773.  Three  additional  judges,  one  to  each  court,  were  appointed,  1784. 
A  new  judge  took  his  seat  as  vice-dfiancellor,  May  5, 1813.  In  1830,  by  act  1  Will.  IV. 
cap.  70,  (passed  July  23  in  that  year)  an  additional  judge  was  again  appointed  to  each 
court  of  law ;  and  by  act  5  Vict  cap.  5,  passed  5  Oct.  1841,  two  new  vice-chancellors 
were  appointed. 
JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  of  the  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  in  Ueu  of  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
for  appeals  from  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  and  Ireland  in  cases  of  lunacy — 
firom  ibe  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts  of  England,  and  Vice- Admiralty  Courts 
abroad — &om  the  Courts  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Colonial  Courts,  &a,  fixed  by  statute 
3  &  4  WilL  IV.  cap.  41,  passed  Aug.  14,  1833. 

JUGGERNAUT,  or  "Lord  of  the  World."  The  first  object  of  Hindoo  veneration  is  a 
celebrated  idol  of  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  stone,  with  two  rich  diamonds  to 
represent  eyes ;  the  nose  and  mouth  are  painted  vermilion,  and  the  visage  is  frightful 
The  number  of  pilgrims  that  visit  the  god  is  stated  at  1,200,000  annually ;  of  these  a 
great  many  never  return,  and  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  the  way  is  strewed  with 
human  bones :  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  has  ezisted  above  800  years. 

JUGURTHA,  THE  WAR  with.  A  memorable  war  against  the  Numidian  to  reduce  his 
kingdom,  commenced  111  B.C.  and  continued  five  years.  Csecilius  Metellus  was  first 
sent  against  him,  and  defeated  him  in  two  battles ;  and  afterwards  Sylla  and  Marius ; 
the  latter  of  whom  dragged  him  in  chains  to  Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph.  The  name 
and  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  immortalised  by  the  pen  of  Sallust. 

JULIAN  PERIOD.  A  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  lunar 
cycle  19,  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  indiction  15.  It  consists  of  7980  years,  and 
began  4713  years  before  our  era.  It  has  been  employed  in  computing  time,  to  avoid 
the  puzzling  ambiguity  attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  antecedent  to  our  era,  an 
advantage  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  different  times. 
By  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found ;  if  before  Christ,  sub- 
tract the  Julian  period  from  4714.     For  Julian  year,  see  Calendar  and  Year. 

JULY.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  from  the  Latin  JtUius,  the  surname  of  C.  CoDsar, 
the  dictator  of  Rome,  who  was  bom  in  it.  It  was  the  fifth  month  in  the  Roman 
calendar  until  Numa  added  January  and  February  to  the  year,  713  b.o.  Mark  Antony 
first  gave  to  this  month  the  name  of  July.    See  the  months  severally,  and  article  Tear, 

JUNE.  The  sixth  month,  but  originallv  the  fourth  month  of  the  Roman  year.  It  had 
its  name  Junius,  which  some  derive  a  Junone,  and  others  ^  Junioribus,  this  being  for 
the  young,  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  aged  persons.  Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  introduces 
Juno  as  claiming  this  month.  When  Numa  added  two  months  before  March,  this 
month  became,  as  it  is  now,  the  sixth  of  the  calendar,  713  B.C.    See  Tear, 

JUNIUS'S  LETTERS.  Junius  was  the  assimied  name  of  a  concealed  political  writer, 
who  published  his  Letters  in  the  PvMic  Advertiser,  in  1769.  They  were  written  in 
a  nervous,  sarcastic,  and  clear  style,  and  produced  a  powerful  impression,  and  the 
volume  is  now  one  of  the  most  admired  in  British  literature.  These  letters  have  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  commonly  called  single-speech 
Hamilton,  John  Wilkes,  Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  lord  Ashburton),  Mr.  serjeant 
Adair,  the  rev.  J.  Rosenhagen,  John  Roberts,  esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  Mr.  Samuel 
Dyer,  general  Lee,  the  duke  of  Portland,  Hugh  Boyd,  esq.,  and  sir  Philip  Francis ; 
but  the  matter  is  still  hidden  in  obscurity.  "  I  am  the  depositary  of  my  own  secret, 
and  it  shall  perish  with  me." — Junius. 

JUNONIA  Festivals  in  honour  of  Juno  celebrated  at  Rome,  and  instituted  431  B.c. 
At  these  festivals  the  young  maids  ran  races,  and  petitioned  Juno  to  give  them 
husbands ;  at  Rome  an  tdtar  was  erected  to  her  as  the  goddess  of  marriage,  where 
the  new-married  couple  offered  either  a  white  cow,  geese,  or  ravens,  from  which  they 
took  the  gall  before  they  sacrificed,  and  threw  it  behind  the  altar,  to  intimate  that  in 
that  state  of  life  no  bitterness  of  spirit  shall  remain. 
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JUPITER    Known  aa  a  planet  to  the  Chaldeans,  it  ia  aaid,  8000  B.a.    See  Planets, 

JURIES.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  into  England  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
mention  being  made  of  six  Welsh  and  six  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  appointed  to  try 
causes  between  the  English  and  Welsh  men  of  property,  and  made  responsible,  with 
their  whole  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  false  yerdicts. — Lombard,  But  by  most 
authorities  their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Alfred.  In  Magna  Charta,  juries  are 
insisted  on  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  people's  liberty.  When  either  party  is 
an  alien  bom,  the  jury  shall  be  one-half  denizens,  and  the  other  half  aliens,  statute 
28  Edw.  III.,  1358.  By  the  common  law  a  prisoner  upon  indictment  or  appeal  might 
challenge  peremptorily  thirty-five,  being  under  three  juries ;  but  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  peer  of  the  realm  that  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  cannot  challenge  any 
of  his  peers.  An  act  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland  was  passed  in 
1815.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  juries  in  Ireland  was 
passed  4  WilL  IV.,  1833. 

JURIES,  COERCION  of.  About  the  year  927,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  to  feed 
the  jury  empanelled  in  their  action,  and  hence  arose  the  common  law  of  denying 
sustenance  to  a  jury  after  the  hearing  of  the  evidence.  A  jury  may  be  detained 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  judge  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  a  verdict ;  and  may  be 
confined  without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous.  Some  jurors  have 
been  fined  for  having  frnit  in  their  pockets,  when  they  were  withdrawn  to  consider 
of  their  verdict,  though  they  did  not  eat  it — Leon.  Dyer^  187.  A  jury  at  Sudbury 
not  being  able  to  agree,  and  having  been  some  time  under  duress,  forcibly  broke  from. 
the  court  where  they  were  locked  up,  and  went  home,  Oct.  9,  1791. — PhiUipi, 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE.  These  are  local  magistrates,  invested  with  extensive 
powers  in  minor  cases,  but  subject  to  supeisession  and  punishment  by  the  king's 
bench  for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  Justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  first 
nominated  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1076. — Stowe.  Called  guardians  of  the 
peace  till  36  Edw.  III.,  1361.  The  form  of  a  commission  of  the  peace  settled  by  the 
judges,  23  Eliz.  IbSO.—Hawkin*, 

JUSTICIARS.  In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  England  used  to  hear  and  determine 
causes ;  but  it  is  declared  by  law  that  if  the  king  cannot  determine  every  controversy, 
he,  to  ease  himself,  may  divide  the  labour  among  persons,  men  of  wisdom,  and 
fearing  God,  and  out  of  such  to  appoint  judges.  The  Ssixon  kings  of  England 
appointed  a  judge  after  this  manner,  who  was,  in  &ct,  the  king's  deputy.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  person  invested  with  that  power  had  the  style  of  OapUalis 
JutticicB,  or  Justiciarius  AnglioB.  These  judges  continued  until  the  erection  of  the 
Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas.  The  first  justiciars  of  England 
were  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz-Osbom,  in  1067 ;  and  the  last  was 
Philip  Basset,  in  1261. 

JUSTINIAN  CODR  Wherein  was  written  what  may  be  termed  the  statute  law,  scat- 
tered through  2000  volumes,  reduced  to  fifty,  completed  A.D.  529.  To  this  code  of 
laws  Justinian  added  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  Novels.  These  compilations 
have  since  been  called,  collectively,  the  body  of  civil  law  {corpus  juris  civiUs).  A 
digest  was  made  in  533. — Blair. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  Statute  instituting  a  prison  wherein  juvenile  offenders 
may  be  detained  and  corrected,  and  may  receive  such  instruction  and  be  subject  to 
such  discipline  as  shall  appear  most  conducive  to  their  reformation  and  to  the 
repression  of  crime ;  and  appropriation  of  the  military  hospital  at  Parkhurst,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  this  salutary  purpose,  2  Vict.,  Aug.  10, 1838. 

K. 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  This  optical  instrument,  which  combines  mirrors,  and  produces  a 
symmetrical  reflection  of  beautiful  images,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Edin- 
burgh; it  was  first  suggested  in  1814,  and  the  instrument  perfected  in  1817,  when 
it  found  its  way  into  everybody's  hands.  It  is  intended  to  assist  jewellers,  glassr 
painters,  and  other  ornamental  artists,  in  the  formation  of  patterns,  of  which  it  pro- 
duces an  infinite  number. 

KALITSCH,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Saxons,  under  the  French  general  Regnier,  and 
the  Russians  under  Winzingerode ;  an  obstinate  engagement^  in  which  the  French 
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were  defeated  with  much  loab,  2000  being  slam  on  the  field,  and  some  thousands 
wounded,  February  13, 1813. 

KALUNGA  FORT.  A  fort  in  the  East  Indies;  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  East 
India  Company's  forces,  and  general  Gillespie  killed,  Oct  31,  1814.  It  was  again 
unsuccessfully  attacked  on  the  25th  of  November  following ;  and  was  evacuated  by 
the  Nepaulese,  on  the  30th  November,  same  year. 

KAMTSCHATEIA.  The  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  It  was  discovered  by 
Morosco,  a  Ck)68ack  chief,  a.d.  1690 ;  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Russia  in  1697 ; 
it  was  not  ascertained  to  be  a  peninsula  until  visited  by  Behring,  ia  1728.  Four 
months,  commencing  at  our  Midsummer,  may  be  considered  as  the  spring,  sunmier, 
and  autumn  here,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  dreary  winter.  The  amiable  Capt.  Clarke, 
a  companion  of  Cook's,  died  in  sight  of  Kamtschatka,  Aug.  22, 1779,  and  was  buried 
at  the  town  of  St  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  pemnsula. 

KEEPER  OT  THE  KING'S  CONSCIENCE.  The  origin  of  this  office,  which  attaches 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  is  supposed  to  reside  in  that  dark  period  of  our  history 
"  whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,"  and  no  records  exist.  The 
early  chancellors  were  priests,  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  king's  con- 
science ;  and  out  of  this  moral  control  of  the  king's  mind,  grew  up  the  idea  of  an 
equity  court  in  contradistinction  to  the  law  courts.  A  bill  in  chancery  is  a  petition 
tlm)ugh  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  king's  conscience  for  remedy  in  matters  for  which 
the  king's  common  law  courts  afford  no  redress.  The  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience 
therefore,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  officer  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

KENILWORTH  CASTLE.  Built  in  1120,  by  Geoffirey  de  Clinton,  whose  grandson  sold 
it  to  Henry  III.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  strongly  fortified  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
to  whom  Henry  gave  it  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  sister  Eleanor ;  but  much  of 
the  pile  was  erected  subsequently  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  its  remains  now  form  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  the  kingdom.  This  celebrated  castle  was  conferred 
on  her  favourite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  afterwards 
entertained  within  its  walls  for  seventeen  day&  His  sumptuous  entertainment  of  the 
queen  commenced  July  19,  1575,  and  cost  the  earl  daily  lOOOZ.,  a  vast  expenditure  in 
those  times. 

KENILWORTH,  DICTUM  of.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  and  defeat  and  death  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  by  prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.),  1265,  Montfort's 
younger  son,  Simon,  shut  himself  up  in  Kenilworth  castle,  which  sustained  a  siege  for 
six  months  against  the  royal  forces  of  Henry  IIL,  to  whom  it  at  length  surrendered. 
Upon  this  occasion  was  issued  the  "IHctwn  dc  Kenihoorth,"  enacting  tiiat  all  who  took 
up  arms  against  the  king  should  pay  him  the  value  of  their  lands  for  five  years. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE.  Oripnally  the  residence  of  lord  chancellor  Fmch,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  William  III.,  who  made  the  road  through  its  parks.  The 
gardens  were  successively  improved  by  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  and  queen  Caroline, 
who  died  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  George  U.  and  G^rge  prince  of  Denmark 
likewise  expired  here. — Leigh. 

KENT.  The  kingdom  of  Kent,  one  of  the  kingdoms  (the  first)  of  the  Heptarchy,  and 
co-extensive  with  the  shire  of  Kent,  began  \mder  Hengist,  a.d.  455 ;  it  existed  870 
years ;  and  ended  with  BaJdred,  who  lost  both  his  life  and  dominions  to  Egbert,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  823.    See  BHtain. 

KENT  EAST  INDIAMAN.  The  fate  of  this  ship  affords  an  interesting  record.  She 
was  of  1850  tons  burthen,  and  left  the  Downs  Feb.  19, 1825,  bound  for  Bombay, 
experiencing  bad  weather  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Here  ^e  encountered  a  dreadful 
storm,  by  which  she  was  very  mxLck  shattered,  Feb.  28.  On  the  next  day  she 
acddentsJly  took  fire,  and  having  to  contend  against  the  twofold  calamity,  every  soul 
on  board  was  in  expectation  of  perishing  cither  by  the  tempest  or  the  fiamea  In 
this  awful  exigency,  the  Ccunbria,  captain  Cook,  bound  to  Vera  Cruz,  providentially 
hove  in  sight,  and  through  the  heroism  and  humanity  of  her  commander  nearly  all  on 
board  were  saved,  viz.,  301  officers  and  men  of  the  Slst  Regt.,  ^6  women,  45  children, 
and  139  seamen.    The  KeiU  shortly  afterwards  blew  up,  March  1, 1825. 

KENT,  HOLY  MAID  of.  A  country  girl  who  was  used  as  an  instrument  by  the 
Catiiolics  and  the  adherents  of  queen  Catherine  to  excite  the  nation  against  the 
divorce  then  proposed  of  Henry  VIIL  from  his  first  wife,  and  the  apprehended 
separation  of  the  English  Churdb  firom  that  of  Rome.    In  her  delirium  during  a 
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nervous  illness,  she  was  persuaded  to  believe  herself  a  prophetess,  and  she  denounced 
the  king,  and  the  prevailing  heresies,  and  excited  such  a  ferment  among  the  people 
that  she  and  her  accomplices  were  seized,  and  ultimately  were  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  executed,  April  30,  1534. 

KET'S  REBELLION.  A  revolt  instigated  by  William  Ket,  a  tanner,  of  Norfolk.  The 
insurgents  amounted  to  20,000  men,  but  they  were  quickly  encountered  and  defeated 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  More  then  2000  fell  in  the  action  or  the  pursuit,  and  Kct 
was  taken  and  hanged,  in  August,  1549. — Stow^t  Chron. 

KEW  ROYAL  PALACE.  It  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Capel  family,  Mr. 
Molyneux,  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  Thomson  the  poet,  and  Qeorge  IIL  Queen 
Charlotte  died  here,  1818.  The  gardens  contain  the  finest  collection  of  plants  in  the 
world,  and  are  decorated  with  ornamental  buildings,  most  of  them  erected  by  sir 
William  Chambers,  about  1760.  Here  are  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  a  temple  of  Eolus,  of 
Bellona»  of  Solitude,  of  Arethusa,  and  of  Victory;  the  last  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  Minden,  Aug.  1,  1769.  A  new  palace  waa  erected  at  Kew  by  Qeorge  III., 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  but  it  was  pulled  down  in  1827. 

KEYS.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Theodore,  of  Samos,  by  Pliny,  about  780 
B.C.  But  this  is  an  error,  as  keys  are  mentioned  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  1193  b.c.  Keys 
were  originally  made  of  wood,  and  the  earliest  form  was  a  simple  crook  similar  to  the 
common  picklock  now  in  use.  The  ancient  keys  now  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious  are  mostly  of  bronze.  The  late  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  had  some  of  remark- 
able shapes,  the  shaft  terminating  on  one  side  by  the  works,  on  the  other  by  a  ring. 
Keys  of  this  description  were  presented  by  husbands  to  wives,  and  were  returned 
again  upon  divorce  or  separation. 

KIDNEY-BEANS,  or  FRENCH  BEANS.  They  were  introduced  into  England  about 
A.D.  1638.  The  kidney-bean  tree.  Glycine  fnUeacens,  was  brought  to  these  countries 
from  South  Carolina,  about  the  year  1724,  though  some  authorities  say  earlier. 
Kidney-beans  are  a  summer  pulse,  and  are  of  peculiar  delicacy  in  England,  early  in 
the  season.  They  are  much  esteemed  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent, 
particularly  by  the  better  class  of  society,  and  being  less  relished,  perhaps,  by  the 
lower,  are  emphatically  denominated,  on  this  account,  the  gentleman's  vegetable. — 
Ashe^ 

KIEL,  TREATY  of.  Between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  signed  Jan.  14, 
1814.  By  this  treaty  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  Previously  the  Norwegians  had 
been  deserted  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  had  sent  a  deputation  to  England,  to 
interest  that  country  in  their  favour.  The  mission  was  fruitless.  On  the  contrary, 
the  English  blockaded  the  ports  of  Norway,  and  the  Swedes  entered  by  land.  The 
Norwegians  fought  some  brave  actions,  but  they  were  defeated.  The  prince  of 
Denmark  quitted  Norway,  and  the  diet  elected  the  king  of  Sweden  to  be  their  king. 

KILCULLEN,  BATTLE  op.  Between  a  vast  body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  and  the  British 
forces  commanded  by  general  Dundas;  the  latter  defeated.  May  23,  1798.  General 
Dundas  in  a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  rebels  overthrew  them  near  Kilcullen- 
bridge,  when  300  were  slain,  and  several  hundreds  woimded  and  taken  prisoners. 

KILDARE.  The  celebrated  Curragh  here  was  once  a  forest  of  oaks  ,*  and  here  was  the 
famous  nunnery  of  St.  Bridget,  founded  by  her  in  a.d.  584.  The  insurrection  in 
Kildare,  which  swelled  into  the  great  and  memorable  rebellion,  commenced  in  Kildare, 
May  23,  1798.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  lieut.  Gifford,  of  Dublin,  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  of  respectability,  were  murdered  by  the  insurgents.  This  rebellion 
was  not  finally  quelled  until  the  following  year. 

KILDARE,  BISHOPRIC  op.  One  of  the  earliest  episcopal  foundations  in  Ireland,  of 
which  St  Conlseth,  who  died  a.d.  519,  was  the  first  prelate.  The  first  Protestant 
bishop  was  Thomas  Lancaster,  in  1550.  In  this  diocese  was  an  old  small  building 
called  the  fire-house,  where,  it  is  supposed,  the  nuns  of  St.  Bridget  kept  the  inex- 
tinguishable fire.  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books,  by  an  extent  returned,  30 
Hen.  VIIL,  at  69i.  lU.  id.,  Irish,  per  year. 

KILFENORA,  BISHOPRIC  op.  It  is  supposed  that  St.  Fachnan  was  its  founder.  In 
the  ancient  distribution  of  the  bishoprics  of  Ireland,  made  by  cardinal  Paparo,  in 
1152,  it  was  rendered  as  a  suffragan  see  to  Cash  el,  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
it  was  annexed  to  Tuam,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  Killaloe.    See  KiUdloe. 
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KILKENNY.  Named  from  the  cell  of  Canic,  an  ancient  hermit  of  this  county.  The 
castle  of  Kilkenny  was  built  in  a.d.  1173.  Two  ancient  and  extraordinary  parliaments 
were  held  here.  In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  in  1346,  a  lai^e  subsidy  was 
granted  to  Edward  III.  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  city  was  incorporated 
in  1609. 

KILKENNY,  STATUTES  of.  These  famous  statutes  enacted,  among  other  things, 
"  that  the  alliaunce  of  the  English  by  marriage  with  any  Irish,  the  nurtiu^  of  infantes, 
and  gossipred  with  the  Irish,  be  deemed  high  treason."  And  again,  **  if  anie  man  of 
EngUsh  race  use  an  Irish  name,  Irish  apparell,  or  anie  other  guize  or  fashion  of  the 
Irish,  his  lands  shall  be  seized,  and  his  bodie  imprisoned,  till  he  shall  conform  to 
English  modes  and  customs."  40  Edw.  III.,  1364.    See  Penal  Law9. 

KILLALA  Its  invasion  by  a  French  force  landing  from  three  frigates,  under  general 
Himibert,  Aug.  22, 1798.  The  invaders  were  joined  by  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  the 
battles  of  Castlebar,  Colooney,  and  Ballynamuck,  followed,  but  the  French  were 
ultimately  subdued,  Sept.  8,  same  year.  At  the  battle  of  Killala  the  insuigents  were 
defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  royalist  forces.  Sept  23,  1798. 

KILLALA,  SEE  or.  An  early  episcopal  foundation,  of  which  St.  Muredach  was  the 
first  bii^op,  and  was  consecrated  by  St  Patrick.  The  author  of  the  tripartite  life  of 
St  Patrick,  in  giving  an  account  of  that  saint's  progress  through  Connaught,  in  434, 
says,  *'  That  he  came  to  a  pleasant  place  where  the  river  Muadas  (Moy)  empties  itself 
into  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  south  banks  of  said  river  he  built  a  noble  church,  called 
Kill-Aladh,  of  which  he  made  one  of  his  disciples,  Muredach,  the  first  bishop."  The 
see  of  Achonry  was  united  to  Killala  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

KILLALOE,  SEE  of.  Supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Molua,  whose  disciple, 
St  Flannan,  son  to  king  Theodoric  (and  who  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  pope 
John  IV.,  in  639),  was  also  bishop.  The  church  was  esteemed  of  great  sanctity,  and 
was  anciently  resorted  to  in  pilgrimage,  of  which  there  are  many  instances ;  among 
others,  Conor  Mac  Dermod  O'Brien,  kmg  of  Thomond  and  Desmond,  died  here  in  pil- 
grimage, in  1142.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  see  of  Roscrea  was  annexed 
to  Killaloe,  and  that  of  Kilfenora  has  been  held  in  commendam  with  it 

KILLIECIUNKIE,  BATTLE  op,  in  Scotland.  Between  the  forces  of  William  IIL  of 
England,  and  the  adherents  of  James  IL ;  the  former  commanded  by  general  Mackay, 
and  the  latter  by  Graham  of-Claverhouse,  viscount  Dundee,  a  distinguished  partisan 
officer,  who  signally  defeated  Mackay,  but  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory :  fought  at 
the  defile  or  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  July  17, 1689. 

KILMACDUAGH,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  see  was  held  tn  commendam  with  Clonfert, 
from  1602.  St  Coleman,  its  first  bishop,  flourished  early  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
being  fond  of  an  ascetic  life,  he  lived  in  a  wilderness  in  the  south  part  of  Connaught, 
seven  years  previous  to  his  being  made  bishop  of  this  see.  It  was  valued,  29  Eliz., 
1586,  at  132.  6«.  Sd.  per  annum. 

KILMAINHAM  HOSPITAL.  The  asylum  of  aged  and  disabled  soldiers  m  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  It  owes  its  foundation 
to  Arthur,  earl  of  Granard,  then  marshal-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  1675 ;  and 
the  duke  of  Ormond  perfected  the  plan,  in  1679.  Kilmainham  is  an  ancient  town, 
and  was  the  seat  of  government  before  the  castle  of  Dublin  was  appropriated  to  that 
purpose. 

KILMALLOCK.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  by  St.  Mochoallog,  about  the  year  645  ; 
and  an  abbey  of  Dominicans  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. — Sir  James  Ware, 
A  charter  was  granted  to  Kilmallock  by  Edward  YL,  and  another  by  Elizabeth,  in 
1584.  The  town  was  invested  by  the  Irish  forces  in  1598,  but  the  siege  was  raised  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  much  contest  in  the  rebellion, 
1641,  and  1642. 

KILMORE,  BISHOPRIC  of.  The  name  signifies  a  great  church.  Kilmore  is  an  ancient 
town,  whose  bishops  were  sometimes  called  Brefiaienses  from  Brefney,  and  sometimes 
Tribumenses,  bishops  of  Tribuma,  from  a  village  of  that  name ;  but  in  1454,  the 
bishop  of  Tribuma,  by  assent  of  pope  Nicholas  V.,  erected  the  parish  church  of 
St  Fedlemid,  as  a  more  commodious  situation,  into  a  cathedraL  Florence  O'Connacty, 
the  first  bishop,  died  in  1231.    Valued,  15  Jas.  L,  with  Ardagh,  at  1002.  per  annum, 

KING.  The  Latin  Rex,  the  Scythian  J2eu,  the  Spanish  Jley,  and  French  Roi,  all  come 
from  the  Hebrew  JRotch,  chief,  or  head.    Nimrod  was  the  first  founder  of  a  kingdom 
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2245  B.C. — Du  Fresnoy,  Misraim  built  cities  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  first  who  asBumed 
the  title  of  king  in  that  division  of  the  earth.  Saul  was  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
1095  B.O.  Host  of  the  Grecian  states  were  govemed  by  kings ;  and  kings  first  ruled 
in  Rome.  The  Egyptians  understood  the  only  just  principle  of  goyemment,  namely, 
to  render  the  people  happy ;  and  although  among  them  the  monarchy  was  hereditary, 
the  sovereign  was  as  much  boimd  by  the  lavrs  as  his  meanest  subject :  there  was  a 
peculiar  code  for  his  direction  in  the  most  minute  particulars  of  public  and  private 
life.  The  king's  hour  of  rising,  the  portion  of  time  he  should  devote  each  day  to  the 
exercises  of  religion,  the  adrnmistration  of  justice,  the  quality  of  his  food,  and  the 
rank  of  persons  by  whom  he  was  served,  were  all  prescribed. 

KING  OF  ENGLAND.  The  style  **  King  of  England,"  was  first  used  by  Egbert,  ▲.D.  828  ; 
but  the  title  Eex  gentis  AngloruMf  king  of  the  English  nation,  existed  during  the 
Heptarchy.  See  Briiain.  The  plural  phraseology  of  we,  us,  our,  was  first  adopted 
among  our  English  kings  by  king  John,  in  1207.  The  title  of  "king  of  Ireland/*  by 
British  sovereigns,  was  not  assumed  until  1542,  when  Henry  VIII.  changed  lord  of 
Ireland  into  king.  The  style  "Great  Britain"  was  adopted  at  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  6  Anne,  1707;  and  of  the  "United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland"  at  the  union  of  these  countries,  Jan.  1,  1801,  when  the  royal  style  and  title 
was  appointed  to  run  thus : — "Oeorgiiu  Tertitu,  Dei  QraHd  Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei 
Defenwr^  "  Geoige  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  (Jod  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

KING  OF  FRANCE.  This  title  was  first  given  to  Pharamond,  a.d.  420 ;  it  was  first 
assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  the  French  arms  quartered,  February, 
1340,  when  Edward  HI.  took  the  title  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  sister  of  Charles, 
the  last  king,  who  died  without  issue ;  and  the  right  to  this  title  was  vindicated 
subsequently  by  conquest  Neither  the  style  nor  the  arms  were  formally  relinquished 
until  January  1, 1801,  when  the  alteration  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  took 
place,  up  to  which  time  the  English  monarchs  had  the  style  of  "  kmg  of  Great 
sritain,  France,  and  Ireland." 

KING  OF  THE  FRENCH.  Decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  that  the  title  of  "king 
of  France  "  should  be  changed  in  the  person  of  Louis  XYI.  to  that  of  "  king  of  the 
French,"  Oct  16, 1789.  The  royal  title  was  abolished  in  1792 ;  but  restored  in  the 
Bourbon  family,  in  1814.  Louis-Philippe  L,  the  late  sovereign,  was  invited  to  the 
monarchy  under  the  style  of  the  "  kii^  of  the  Frenoh,"  Aug.  9, 1830.   See  FnvMt, 

KING  OF  HUNGARY.  The  averseness  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  the  term  ^tceen  has 
led  to  the  custom  among  them,  that,  whenever  a  female  succeeds  to  the  throne,  she 
shall  be  called  Icvn/g,  Thus  it  will  be  seen  in  the  annals  of  Hungary,  that  the  daughter 
of  Louis  I.  reigned  as  lexng  Mary^  in  1883.    See  Hwiga/ry, 

KING  OF  THE  ROMANS.  The  emperors  of  Germany,  in  order  that  their  eldest  sons 
might  be  chosen  their  successors,  in  their  own  life-time  politically  obtained  them  the 
title  of  "  king  of  the  Romans,"  this  people  being  comprehended  in  that  sovereignty. 
The  first  emperor  so  elected  was  Henry  IV.,  in  1056.  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
of  England,  was  induced  to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  disbursed  vast  sums  under  the 
promise  of  being  elected  next  emperor ;  he  obtained  the  title  of  "  king  of  the 
komans,"  but  failed  in  succeeding  to  the  Imperial  crown.  The  style  "  king  of 
Rome "  was  revived  by  Buonaparte,  who  conferrod  it  on  his  son,  upon  his  birth,  in 
April,  1811 ;  but  the  title  ceased  with  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon, 
April  5, 1814. 

KING-AT-ARMS.  There  are  three  for  England, — Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy; 
and  Lyon,  king-at-arms  for  Scotland,  and  Ulster  for  Ireland.  These  officers  are  very 
ancient :  Clarencieux  is  so  named  from  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  the 
sovereign  who  founded  the  order  of  the  Garter.  See  Qarter.  Lionel  having  by  his 
wife  the  honour  of  Clare,  was  made  duke  of  Clarence ;  which  dukedom  afterwards 
escheating  to  Edward  IV.,  he  made  this  earl  king-at-arms.  Ulster  was  substituted, 
it  is  said,  in  lieu  of  Ireland  king-at-arms,  by  Edward  VI.,  1552 ;  but  the  monarch 
himself  named  it  as  a  new  institution. 

KING'S  BENCH,  COURT  of.  Obtained  its  name  from  the  king  sometimes  sitting 
here  on  a  high  bench,  and  the  judges,  to  whom  the  judicature  belongs  in  his  absence, 
on  a  low  bench  at  his  feet  This  court  in  ancient  times  was  called  Cwria  Domini 
Jiegis  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  a  statute  passed  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  the  judges  should  attend  the  king,  and  follow  him,  so  that  he  might  have  at  aH 
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times  near  him,  men  learned  in  the  laws,  to  dispense  justice.  "  The  judges  used  to 
ride  to  Westminster  Hall  on  mules ;  sir  John  Whyddon,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  first  introduced  horses ;  but  of  late  years  they  go  in  coaches." — BeaUon. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  extends  all  over  England,  and  is  not  so  subiect  to  control 
as  others,  because  Uie  law  presumes  the  king  to  be  here  in  person. — Idem, 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  KINO'S  BENCH  IN  ENGLAND. 
From  Me  reifn  of  King  Hwry  VIII, 


1526.  Jobn  Fitz  James. 
1639.  Sir  Edvard  MonUini,  knt 
1646.  Sir  Richard  Lyster,  knt. 
1668.  Sir  Roger  Cholmely,  knt 
1653.  Sir  Thomaa  Bromley,  sen.,  knt 
1664.  Sir  WlUlam  Portman,  knt. 
1666.  Sir  Edward  Saonders,  knt 
1660.  Robert  Catlsm. 
1573.  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  knt 
1601.  Sir  John  Popham,  knt 
1607.  Sir  Thomaa  Fleming,  knt 
1613.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  knt 
1616.  Sir  Henry  Montague,  knt 
1620.  Sir  James  Ley,  knt 
1624.  Sir  Ranalph  Crewe,  knt 
1626.  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  knt 
1631.  Sir  Thomaa  Richardson,  knt 
1636.  Sir  John  Bramstone,  knt 
1643.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  knt 
164S.  Henry  RoUe. 
1666.  John  Glyn. 
1660.  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  knt 

Robert  Nicholas. 

1660.  Sir  Robert  Foster,  knt 
1663.  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  knt 
1666.  Sir  John  Kelyng,  knt 
1671.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  knt 
1676.  Sir  Richard  Raynsford,  knt 
167&  Sir  WiUlam  Scroggs,  knt 


1681.  Sir  FranclB  Pemberton,  knt 

1688.  Sir  Edmund  Sanndora,  knt 

Sir  George  Jefferiea,  bart,  afterwards 

lord  Jefferies  and  lord  cbaaoellor. 

1686.  Sir  Edward  Herbert  knt 

1687.  Sir  Robert  Wright  knt 

1689.  Sir  John  Holt,  knt 

1709.  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  afterwards  lord  Par- 
ker and  earl  of  Macclesfield  and  lord 
chancellor. 

1718.  Sir  John  Pratt,  knt 

1726.  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  afterwards  lord 
Raymond. 

1788.  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  lord  Hard- 
wicke  and  lord  chancellor. 

1787.  Sir  William  Lee,  knt.  and  bart 
1764.  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  knt 

1766.  WUllam  Murray,  lord  Mansfield,  after- 
wards earl  of  Mansfield: 

1788.  Lloyd,  lord  Kenyon.    June  9. 

1802.  Sir  Edward  Law.  April  12 :  created  lord 

EUenborongh. 
181&  Sir  Charles  Abbot    Nov.  4 :  afterwards 

lord  Tenterden. 
1832.  Sir  Thomas  Denman.    Not.  7:  created 

lord  Denman. 
1860.  John,  lord  Campbell.    March  6.     The 

present  Lord  Chief  Jostice  of  England. 


The  name  of  this  court  has  been  altered  to  that  of  Q^een'$  Bench,  since  the  accession 
of  Victoria,  in  June,  1837,  as  is  the  case  with  all  institutions  in  immediate  connexion 
with,  or  dependent  upon,  the  sovereign,  when  a  queen-regnant  is  on  the  throne. 


CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH  IN  IRELAND. 

From  the  Itetfolution, 


1690.  Sir  Richard  ReyneU.    Dee.  6. 
1686.  Sir  Richard  Pyne.    June  7. 
1709.  Alan  Brodrlck.    Dec.  24. 
1711.  Sir  Richard  Coz.    July  6. 
1714.  William  Whltsbed.    Oct  14. 
1727.  John  Rogerson.    April  3. 
1741.  Thomas  Marlay.    Dec.  29. 
1761.  St.  George  Caulfield.    Aug.  27. 
1760.  Warden  Flood.    July  81. 
1764.  John  Gore;   Aug.  24:    afterwards 
Annaly. 


earl 


1784.  John  Scott;  April  89:   afterwards  earl 

Clonmel. 
1796.  Arthur  Wolfe;  June  IS:  afterwards  lord 

Kilwarden. 
1806.  William  Downes;   Sept  13:  afterwards 

lord  Downes. 
1822.  Charles  Kendal  Bnshe.    Feb.  14. 
1841.  Edward  Pennefather.    Nov.  10. 
1846.  Francis    Blackbnme;    Jan.   28.       The 

present  Chief  Justice  of  the   King's 

(Queen's)  Bench  in  Ireland. 


KING'S  BENCH  PRISON.  One  of  the  chief  prisons  of  London  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors ;  the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1781,  and  contains  about  230  rooms,  and 
besides  this  acconmiodation,  the  debtors  are  allowed  to  purchase  the  liberties,  to 
enable  them  to  have  houses  or  lodgings  without  the  walls,  or  to  purchase  day-rules, 
to  go  out  of  the  prison  under  certain  regidations.  The  rules  include  the  whole  of 
St.  Geoige*s  Fields,  one  side  of  Blackman-street»  and  part  of  High-street.  The  prison, 
which  was  built  in  1751,  was  burnt  down  by  the  London  rioters,  June  8, 1780.  See 
Oordon*8  No-Popery  Mob, 

KING'S  COLLEGES.  That  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1500.  King's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
the  pride  of  that  university,  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  in  1441.  King's  College, 
Hali&x,  chartered  in  May,  1802.  King's  College,  London,  incorporated  Aug.  14, 
1829,  and  opened  Oct.  8,  1831 ;  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  bishop  of 
London.  Its  object  is  to  secure  to  the  rising  generation  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity  the  benefits  of  an  economical,  scientific,  and  religious  course  of  instruction, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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KING'S  COUNSEL.  The  first  king's  counsel  under  the  degree  of  sergeant,  was  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  made  so  honorii  causd,  without  patent  or  fee,  in  1604,  when  James  I. 
bestowed  upon  him  knighthood,  and  a  pension.  The  first  king^s  counsel  of  the 
modem  order  was  sir  Francis  North,  afterwards  lord-keeper  to  Charles  IL,  in  1663. 

KING'S  COUNTY,  Ireland.  This  county  was  so  named  from  Philip,  king  of  Spain, 
the  husband  of  queen  Marj  of  England,  in  1555. — BunCt  Annala, 

KING'S  EVIL,  Supposed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  kings  of  England.  The 
first  who  touched  for  it  was  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1058.  This  vulgar  credulity 
had  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that,  in  fourteen  years,  02,107 
persons  were  touched ;  and,  according  to  Wiseman,  the  king's  physician,  they  were 
nearly  all  cured  I  Queen  Anne  officially  announced  in  the  London  Oazette^  March 
12,  1712,  her  royal  intention  to  touch  publicly  for  the  cure  of  the  evil ;  and  touching 
for  it  continued  a  custom  imtil  it  was  wisely  discouraged,  and  ultimately  dropped 
by  George  I.,  1714. 

KING'S  SPEECH.  The  first  royal  speech  from  the  throne  was  delivered  by  Henry  I. 
in  1107.  A  late  celebrated  writer,  after  remarking  with  his  accustomed  harshness 
upon  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  just  then  (April,  1827)  become  chief  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, said — **  Canning  being  now  minister,  of  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  we 
are  certain ;  we  shall  have  no  more  grammatical  blunders  in  king's  speeches ;  these 
things  will  still  be  written  in  the  same  meagre  way,  in  point  of  matter,  as  before ; 
but  we  shall  have  them  in  a  perspicuous  and  pure  style." — Cobheit. 

KINGDOMS.  The  origin  of  kingdoms  may  be  referred  to  Belus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Nimrod  of  Holy  Writ ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  2245  ac. 
Uaher,  Mends,  or  Misraim,  makes  his  son  Atholas,  sumamed  the  first  Mercury,  king 
of  Upper  Egypt;  and  another  son,  Tosothrus,  he  establishes  at  Memphis,  2188  B.c. — 
Blair.    Ninus  founds  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  2059  B.C. — LengUt. 

KINGSTON,  DUCHESS  of,  TRIAL  of  the.  The  most  celebrated  trial  of  a  peeress 
upon  record ;  she  was  arraigned  before  the  Lords  in  Westminster-hall,  on  a  charge  of 
bigamy,  having  married  captain  Hervey,  afterwards  earl  of  Bristol,  and  during  his 
lifetime,  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  duke  of  Elingston ;  she  was  found  guilty,  but,  on  her 
pleading  the  privilege  of  peerage,  the  usual  punishment  of  burning  in  the  hand  was 
remitted,  and  she  was  dischai^ged  on  paying  the  fees  of  office,  April  15,  1776. 

KINGSTON,  Jamaica,  founded  after  the  great  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Port  Royal 
in  1692,  since  when  it  has  continued  to  Increase  in  size  and  opulence.  An  awful  fire 
here  ravaged  a  vast  portion  of  the  town,  and  consumed  600,000^  of  property,  Feb.  8, 
1782.     For  various  occurrences  see  Jamaica. 

KINGSTON,  Surrey.  A  national  council  was  held  here  a.d.  888,  at  which  Egbert, 
the  first  king  of  all  England,  and  his  son  Athelwolf,  were  present ;  and  several  of 
the  Saxon  monarchs  were  crowned  here.  This  town  sent  members  to  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A  new  town  of  considerable  promise,  called  New  Kingston, 
contiguously  situated,  has  been  in  course  of  erection,  and  many  buildings  completed, 
since  1839. 

KINGSTOWN,  Dublin.  The  fine  harbour  here  was  commenced  in  June,  1817,  The 
place  was  originally  called  Dunleary,  but  the  name  was  changed  in  compliment  to 
George  lY.  Here  George  IV.  embarked  for  England  at  the  close  of  his  visit  to 
Ireland,  Sept.  8, 1821.  The  opposite  harbour  of  Howth  was  commenced  in  Sept  1807. 
The  Kingstown  railway  from  Dublin  was  opened  Dea  17,  1834. 

KISSING.  Kissing  the  hands  of  great  men  was  a  Grecian  custom.  Kissing  was  a  mode 
of  salutation  among  the  Jews,  as  we  may  collect  from  Judas  approaching  his  master 
with  a  kiss ;  it  was  also  customary  in  Rome.  Kissing  the  pope's  foot  took  its  rise 
from  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  sovereigns,  and  began  with  Adrian  I.  or  Leo  III.  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  From  kneeling  to  sovereigns  came  also  the  cere- 
mony of  a  vassal  kneeling  to  his  lord  in  homage,  £^t  practised  a.d.  709. 

KIT-KAT  CLUB.  A  society  which  consisted  of  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  abilities,  instituted  in  1703,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  which  they  effected  by  spirited  publica- 
tions as  well  as  other  measures.  Addison,  Steele,  and  Dr.  Garth  were  members, 
and  made  several  epigrams  upon  the  toasts  of  the  club.  The  club  took  its  name 
from  one  Christopher  Kat,  a  pastry-cook,  who  lived  near  the  tavern  where  they  met. 
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in  King-street,  Westminster,  and  who  served  them  with  pastry. — Bwoyer's  Life  of 
Queen  Anne, 

KNEELING.  See  Kitting.  The  knee  was  ordered  to  be  bent  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
about  the  year  1275,  either  by  the  order  of  pope  Gregory  X.  or  Innocent  Y.  This 
custom  is  observed  not  only  in  divine  worship,  but  on  aU  occasions,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  host,  in  passing  through  the  streets,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
to  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  has  adoration  paid  to  it  in  a  kneeling  posture  by  the 
people.    They  also  kneel  at  the  vesper  bell. — Athe, 

KNIGHT.  The  origin  of  this  title  as  a  military  honour  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
si^e  of  Troy,  but  this  solely  depends  upon  a  passage  or  two  in  Homer.  With 
certainty  we  may  trace  the  distinction  to  the  Romans,  who  after  their  union  with 
the  Sabinee  created  three  centiu-ies  of  knights,  about  750  b.c. — Livy. 

KMGHT  ERRANTRY.  Took  its  rise  in  the  combats  of  the  Celtic  nations,  particu- 
larly the  judicial  combats,  and  much  prevailed  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany. 
Tilte  and  tournaments  commenced  with  the  return  of  the  crusaders  from  the  Holy 
wars,  and  for  about  300  years  they  were  the  chief  amusements  of  courts,  and  the 
successful  combatants  acquired  knighthood,  and  the  favour  of  the  ladies.  When 
public  combats  declined,  the  knights  travelled  in  quest  of  adventures,  to  correct 
injustice,  and  fight  in  the  cause  of  the  fiEkir;  and  the  consequent  follies  gave  rise  to 
the  novel  of  Don  Quixote. 

KNIGHTHOOD.  Was  conferred  in  England  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  after  confession 
and  consecration  of  the  sword,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  The  first  knight  made 
by  the  sovereign  vnth  the  sword  of  state  was  Athelstan,  on  whom  Alfred  bestowed 
this  new  dignity,  a.d.  900. — Spelman.  The  custom  of  ecclesiastics  conferring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  suppressed  in  a  synod  held  at  Westminster  in  1100. — 
AthmoUs  Inttituiet.  All  persons  having  ten  pounds  yearly  income  were  obliged  to 
be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine,  88  Hen.  III.  1254.— Salmon. 

KNIGHTHOOD  in  EUROPE.  As  a  system,  under  the  denomination  of  chivalry, 
knighthood  is  to  be  dated  from  the  eleventh  century.  On  the  decline  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  all  Europe  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  manor  became  a  petty  sovereign ;  his  mansion  was  fortified  by  a 
moat,  and  defended  by  a  guard,  and  called  a  castle.  Excursions  were  made  by  one 
petty  lord  against  another,  and  the  women  and  treasure  were  carried  off  by  the 
conqueror.  At  length  the  owners  of  rich  fie&  associated  to  repress  these  marauders, 
and  to  make  property  secure,  and  to  protect  the  ladies ;  binding  themselves  to  these 
duties  by  a  solemn  vow,  and  the  sanction  of  a  religious  ceremony.  The  first  knights 
being  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  largest  possessions,  admission  into  the  order  was 
deemed  a  great  honour. 


MIUTART,  RELIOIOUS,  AND  HOKORABT  ORDERS  OF  KiaOBTHOOD. 


Alcantara,  insHtuted  ....  a.d.  1160 
Alezuider  Nevakoi,  Russia  ....  1700 

Amaranta,  Sireden 1646 

Angelic  Knights,  Greece  .    .    466 

Annonciada,  Mantua 1618 

Annnmdation,  Savoy 1866 

Argonants,  Naples 1882 

AtIb.  Portugal 1147 

Band,  Spain 1882 

Bannerets,  England,  1860.  Renewed.  See 

Bimnereti 1486 

Bath,  England,  1899.  Renewed.  See  AuA  1786 

Bear,  Switzerland 1818 

Black  Eagle,  Prussia,  instituted  by  Fre- 
derick 1 1701 

Blood  of  Christ,  Mantua    ....  1606 
Brotherly  Love,  instituted     ....  1706 

Burgundian  Cross 1686 

Calairaya,  Castile,  instituted  by  Banebo 

III 1166 

Can>et,  En^and 1668 

Catharine,  Russia 1696 

Chase,  instituted  by  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 

berg 1719 

Christ,  Livonia 1808 

Christ,  Portugal ISHB 

Christian  Charity,  France    ....  1600 


Cindnnatus,  America  .  aj>.  1783 

Conception  of  the  Virgin  ...  1619 

Concord,  Prussia,  instituted  by  Christian 

Ernest,  elector  of  Brandenbnrgh  .  .  1660 
Crescent,  Naples    .       .       .       .       .    .  1448 

Crown  Royal,  France 802 

Duiebnrgh,  Denmark,  Instituted  by  Wal- 

demarll.,1219;  reyived  by  Christian  V.  1671 
Death's    Head,   Female   Order,  by   the 

widow  Louisa  Elizabeth  of  Saze  Mers- 

burgh 1709 

Dove  of  Castile       .....    .1879 

Dragon,  Hungary 1489 

Ear  of  Com,  Britteny 1060 

Elephant  Denmark,  by  Christian  I. .       .  1478 

Ermine.  France 1460 

Garter  («0Aie&«M).  England       .  .1350 

Generosity,  Branaenburgh  .  .  .  .  1686 
Golden  Fleece,  instituted  at  Bruges  by 

Philip,  sumamed  the  Good  .  1489 

Golden  Lion,  Hesse-Cassel    .  .    .  1786 

Golden  Shield  and  Thistle        .  .  1870 

Golden  Spur,  by  Pins  IV 1660 

Gnelpblc,  Hanorer 1816 

Holy  Ghost,  France,  1468.    ReylTed    .    .  1669 

Holy  Ghost,  Rome 1196 

HolyTrlnity 1211 
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KNIGHTHOOD  in  EUROPE,  conHwied, 

Hospitallera  {which  »ee)  .       .  a.d.  1092 

Januarius,  Naples  ......  1738 

Jerusalem.    See  Malta      ....  1048 

Jesus,  France 1206 

Jesus  Christ,  Borne,  Institiited  by  John 
XXII.,  1416.    Beformed  by  Paul  V.     .  1610 

Knot,  Naples 1S61 

La  Calza,  Venice 1400 

Legion  of  Honour,  France,  Instituted  by 
Napoleon  Bnonapaite     ....  1802 

Lily  of  Arragon 1408 

LUy  of  Navarre 1048 

Loretto,  Lady  of 1667 

Malta.    See  Malta 1631 

Martyrs,  Palestine 1819 

Maria-Theresa,  Order  of  Ladies,  Spain    .  1792 

Mauritians,  Savoy 1430 

Merit,  instituted   by   the  landgrave   of 

Hesse-Cassel 1785 

Merit,  Prussia 1740 

Noble  Passion,  Germany    ....  1704 

Oak  of  Navarre,  Spain 722 

Paaaion  of  Jesus  Christ,  France  .  1382 

Pius,  founded  by  Pius  IV 1669 

Porcupine,  France      .....  1398 

Red  Eagle,  Prussia 1792 

Redemption,  Instituted      ....  1212 
RosaiT,  Spain  .        .  .    .  1172 

Round  Table,  England.    See  RiightB  of 

the  JRoimd  TabU 628 

St.  Andrew,  Russia  (tradition  ascribes  to 
this  saint  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity Into  Muscovy) 1696 

St.  Andrew,  Scotland,  809 ;  renewed  1462 ; 

and  again  by  James  VI.  .       .  1606 

St  Anthony,  Ethiopia    .  .       .    .    857 

St  Anthony,  Hainault       ....  1882 

St.  Blalze,  Aeon 1250 

St.  Catharine,  Palestine     .  .       .1168 

St  Catharine,  Russia 1698 

St  Denis,  France 1267 

St  George,  Austria 1470 

St  George,  Carlnthia         ....  1279 
St  George,  Defender  of  the  Immacniaie 

Conception,  Bavaria 1729 

St  George,  England;  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward III.    See  Gart^    ....  1848 
St  George ;  tutelary  saint  of  Gtonoa,  by 

Frederick  III 1460 

St  George,  Rome 1496 

St.  George,  Russia 1782 

St  George,  Spain 1818 

St  George,  Venice 1200 


St.  Hubert,  Germany,  by  the  duke  of 

Juliers  and  Cleves  ....  aj>.  1447 

St  James,  Holland 1290 

St  James,  Portugal 1310 

St  James,  Spain 1030 

St  Jerome.  Germany         ....  1164 

St.  John  of  Aeon 1370 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem       ....  1048 

St  John  of  Malta 1522 

St  John  of  Rhodes 1300 

St  Julien  of  Alcantara 1176 

St.  Lsxarus,  and  St  Maurice,  by  Emanuel 

PhUibert,  duke  of  Savoy  .  1672 

St  Louis,  France 1693 

St  Mark,  Venice,  830;  renewed  .  1662 

St  Mary  the  Glorious 1238 

St  Mary  de  Merced,  Spain  .  1218 

St  Michael,  France 1469 

St.  Midiaei,  Germany        ....  1618 

St.  Patrick,  Ireland 1788 

St  Paul,  Rome 1540 

St.  Peter,  Rome 1620 

St  Rupert,  Germany,  by  the  archbishop 

of  Saltzburgh 1701 

St  Sepulchre,  Palestine  ....  1092 
St.   Stephen,   by   Castmir  de    Medids, 

gjand-duke  of*^  Tuscany  .        .    .  1561 

St  Thomas  of  Aeon 1370 

Saviour,  Greece  June  1,  1833 

Seraphims,  Sweden 1334 

Ship  and  Crescent,  France  ....  1269 
Sincerity,  instituted  by   the   elector   of 

Saxony 1600 

Slaves  of  Virtae,  Germany    ....  1662 

Swan,  Cleves 960 

Sword,  Cyprus 1196 

Sword,  Sweden,  1528;  revived  .  .  .  1772 
Templars.  See  Templars  .  ...  1118 
Teste  Morte,  Wurtemburg  .        .  1652 

Teutonic,  1190 ;  renewed  in  Prussia     .    .  1622 

Thistie  of  Bourbon 1370 

Thistie  of  Scotiand,  812;  revived   (see 

ThistU) 1640 

Trinitarians,  Spain 1604 

Truxilla  Spain 1227 

United  Ladles  for  the  honour  of  the  Cross, 

In  Germany 1066 

Virgin  Mary 1288 

Vlrg^  of  Mount  Carmel,  France  .  .  1607 
Warfkre  of  Christ,  Poland  ....  1706 
Warlkre  of  Christ,  Russia  .  .  1826 
Wlnff  of  St  Michael,  Portugal  .  .  .  1166 
Wladimir,  Russia 1682 


KNIGHTS,  FEMALE.  The  title  of  knight,  which  was  given  to  men  of  superior  worth, 
ability,  and  fortune,  in  former  times,  was  sometimes  given  to  women  also.  As  an 
instance  (the  first  we  read  of),  it  was  conferred  on  the  women  who  preserved  the  city 
of  Torix)Ba  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  1149,  by  their  stout  resistance 
and  vigorous  attack  of  the  besiegers,  by  which  means  the  Moors  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege.  Lai^ge  immunities  and  fJEivours  were  granted  to  them  and  their  descendants 
for  their  heroism  on  this  occasion. 

KNIGHTS  OF  GLYN  and  KERRT,  in  Ireland.  The  heads  of  two  ancient  families  in 
Ireland,  named  Fitzgerald,  to  whom  are  still  permitted  the  distinctions  bestowed  on 
their  ancestors  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  their  country ;  these  titles  are  of  remote 
date.  The  late  knight  of  Kerry,  the  right  hon.  Maurice  Fits^erald,  was  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1827. 

KiaOHTS  OP  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  Instituted  by  king  Arthur  about  a.d.  628.— 
Aaser'a  Life  of  Alfred.  This  ancient  order  was  revived  by  Edward  III.  at  Windsor, 
upon  New  Yearns  day,  1344.  The  king,  with  a  view  to  the  recoveiy  of  France,  which 
descended  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother,  became  anxious  to  draw  the  best  soldiers  of 
Europe  into  his  interest,  and  thereupon  projecting  and  setting  up  king  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  he  proclaimed  a  solemn  tilting,  to  mvite  foreigners  of  quality  and 
courage  to  the  exercise.    He  published  his  royal  letters  of  protection,  for  the  safe 
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coming  and  return  of  such  foreign  knights  as  had  a  mind  to  venture  their  reputation 
at  those  jousts  and  tournaments. — Beaiton. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRK  The  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  or  freeholders  by 
Doomsday-book,  were  700  in  number,  but  being  split  into  small  parts,  were  greater 
and  lesser,  all  of  whom  were  entitled  to  sit  in  parliament ;  but  the  latter,  or  lesser 
barons,  were  allowed  to  choose  two  representativesy  hence  called  knights  of  the  shire, 
Aj).  1307. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARa  A  religious  and  military  order,  instituted  a.d.  1118.  They 
came  to  England  early  in  Stephen's  reign,  and  settled  at  the  Temple  in  London ;  and 
at  other  places  in  the  reign  or  Heniy  n.  All  the  knights  were  arrested  in  France  in 
one  day,  being  charged  with  great  crimes,  and  possessing  great  riches ;  fifty-nine  of 
them  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris  in  October  1307.  Those  in  England  were  all  seized 
the  same  year.  Their  order  was  abolii^ed  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  at  the  council 
of  Yienne,  in  1312 ;  and  many  thousands  were  subsequently  massacred,  their  wealth 
being  given  to  the  knights  of  Malta.    See  MaUck 

KNIVES.  Knives  were  first  made  in  England  in  1568,  and  were  the  earliest  branch  of 
domestic  cutlery.  They  were  first  manufietctured  by  one  Mathews,  of  Fleet-bridge, 
London,  6th  Elk,  156S,^Ch<mberlain:t  Pretent  State  of  Englamd,  edU.  1683.  See 
article  Porks. 

KONIAH,  BATTLE  of.  Fought  on  the  plains  of  Koniah,  formerly  Iconium,  between 
the  army  of  the  sultan  and  that  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  in  which,  after  a  dreadful  and 
sanguinary  fight  that  continued  all  the  day,  the  Turkish  army  was  defeated,  and  the 
grand-vizier  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  Dec  21, 1883. 

KONIGSTEIN  TUN.  This  tun,  ope  of  the  most  capacious  in  the  world,  was  built  by 
Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1725.  It  was  made  to  hold  233,667  gallons  of 
wine ;  and  on  the  top,  which  was  railed  in,  was  accommodation  for  twenty  persons  to 
regale  themselves.  The  fiunous  ton  of  St.  Benuurd's  holds  eight  hundred  tuns.  See 
Beidelberg  Tun. 

KORAN,  OR  ALCORAN  of  MAHOMET,  written  about  a.d.  610.  Its  general  aim  was, 
to  imite  the  professors  of  Idolatry  and  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  worship  of  one 
God  (whose  unity  wasthe  chief  point  inculcated),  under  certain  laws  and  ceremonies, 
exacting  obedience  to  Mahomet  as  the  prophet  It  was  written  in  the  Koreish 
Arabic,  and  this  language,  which  certainly  possesses  every  fine  quality,  was  said  to  be 
that  of  paradise.  Mahomet  asserted  that  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  style  of  this  volume  is 
beautiful,  fluent,  and  concise,  and  where  the  majesty  and  attributes  of  God  are 
described,  it  is  sublime  and  magnificent.  Mahomet  admitted  the  divine  mission  both 
of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ. — Dr.  Jorlin.  The  leading  article  of  &ith  which  this 
impostor  preached,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fiction,  namely, 
that  there  is  only  one  Gk>a,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. — Oibhon.  The 
Koran  was  translated  into  Latin  in  1148;  and  into  English  and  other  European 
languages  about  1763,  H  seq.  It  is  a  rhapsody  of  8000  verses,  divided  into  114  sections. 
See  Alcoran;  Idamiim;  Mecca;  Mahometitni,  Ac. 

KOWNO,  BAITLE  of.  Between  the  French  and  Russian  armies,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  by  the  latter,  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  upwards  of  6000 
prisoners  and  21  pieces  of  cannon ;  many  thousands  on  both  sides  being  slain ;  fought 
Dea  14,  1812. 

KRASNOI,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  army  under  marshal  Davoust>  prince  of 
Eckmuhl,  and  the  Russian  army  commanded  by  the  celebrated  warrior  and  prince, 
Kutusoff.  In  this  sanguinary  contest  Davoust  was  entirely  overthrown,  and  his  army 
wholly  dispersed,  leaving  many  thousands  slain  upon  the  field,  Nov.  16, 1812. 

KUNNERSDORP,  ob  CUNNERSDORF,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody  on 
record,  fought  between  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies :  the  king  of  Prussia^  after  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  enemy  for  upwards  of  six  hours,  had  gained  many  advantages, 
and  had  nearly  accomplished  vii^ry,  but  too  eager  in  pursuing  the  retreating 
Russians,  the  latter  rallied,  and  in  the  end  the  Prussians  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  20,000  men,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  Aug.  12,  1759. 
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liA  HOGUE,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets,  tinder 
admirals  Russell  and  Rooke,  and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Tourville. 
The  English  attacked  the  fVench  near  La  Hogue,  gaining  a  splendid  victory,  burning 
thirteen  of  the  enemy's  ships,  destrojring  eight  more,  forcing  the  rest  to  fly,  and  thus 
preventing  a  threatened  descent  upon  Englfmd,  May  19, 1692. 

LA  PEROUSE'S  VOYAGE.  It  was  commenced  in  1785,  when  Perouse  sailed  from 
France  for  the  Pacific,  with  the  BovuoU  and  Astrolabe  under  his  command.  The  last 
direct  intelligence  received  from  him  was  from  Botany  Bay,  in  March  1788.  Several 
expeditions  were  subsequently  despatched  in  search  of  Perouse,  but  no  certain  infor- 
mation was  had  until  captain  Dillon,  of  the  East  India  ship  Betearch,  ascertained  that 
the  French  ships  had  been  cast  away  on  two  different  Islands  of  the  Kew  Hebrides — 
a  fate  authenticated  by  various  articles  of  the  wreck  of  these  vessels,  which  captain 
Dillon  brought  with  him  to  Calcutta,  April  9, 1828,  40  years  afterwards 

LA  ROTHIERE,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  commanded  by  Napoleon,  and  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  which  were  defeated  after  a  desperate  engagement,  with 
the  loss  of  some  thousands  slain,  3000  prisoners,  and  80  pieces  of  cannon,  Feb.  1, 1814. 
This  was  one  of  the  last  victories  whidi  Napoleon  achieved. 

LA  VENDEE,  WAR  of.  The  Fi'ench  Royalists  of  La  Vendee  took  to  arms,  and  were 
successful  in  a  number  of  hard-fought  battles  with  the  Republican  armies,  between 
July  12,  1798,  and  Jan.  1, 1794,  when  they  experienced  a  severe  reverse.  Numerous 
other  engagements  were  fought,  with  various  success,  until  this  war  terminated, 
Jan.  10, 1800. 

LABURNUM.  The  wide-spreading  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  called  also 
the  Qold  Chain  and  Cyhmu  iMburnum,  was  brought  to  these  countries  frt)m  Hungary, 
Austria^  kc,  about  a.d.  1576.  It  is  usually  planted  before  the  doors  and  windows  of 
cottaffesy  and  grows  up  the  walls  quickly,  forming  a  pleasing  and  refreshing  ornament. 
— Asm, 

LABYRINTH.  There  were  four  most  &mous  in  history :  the  first  was  built  by  Daedalus, 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  secure  the  Minotaur,  about  1210  B.a ;  the  second  in  Egypt 
in  the  Isle  of  Mcaris,  by  Psammeticus,  king  of  that  place,  688  b.o.  ;  the  third  at 
LemnoB,  and  remarkable  for  its  sumptuous  pillars ;  and  the  fourth  in  Italy,  erected 
by  Porsenna,  king  of  the  Hetruriss,  about  520  KC— Pliny.  The  beauty  and  art  of  the 
labyrinth  of  Egypt  were  almost  beyond  belief;  it  had  12  halls  and  8000  chambers, 
with  pillars,  was  encrusted  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculpture. — Herodotus. 
The  labyrinth  of  Woodstock  is  famous  from  its  connexion  with  the  story  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  II.;  see  Rosamond,  There  is  a  curious  Maze  at 
Hampton  Court  that  is  much  visited. 

LACE.  Mention  is  made  of  it  as  being  of  veiy  delicate  texture  in  FVance  and  Flanders 
in  1820 ;  and  fine  laces  were  much  in  use  for  ruffles  and  frills  for  the  men,  and  head- 
dresses for  the  women,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Lace  was  general  in  the  court 
costume  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Dresden,  Valenciennes,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels,  have 
long  been  &mous  for  their  fine  laoe.  An  ounce  weight  of  Flanders  thread  has  been 
frequently  sold  for  four  pounds  in  London,  and  its  -^ue  when  manufactured  has  been 
increased  to  forty  pounds,  ten  times  the  price  of  standard  gold. 

IiACEDi£MON.  See  Spcurta.  Lelex  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lelegia,  in  Laoonia,  1516 
B.O.  Eurotas  gives  his  daughter  Sparta  in  nuuriage  to  Laoedsemon,  and  makes  him 
partner  on  the  throne,  1490  b.o.  The  city  of  Sparta  was  built  about  this  time,  and 
hence  the  name  by  which  the  country  is  most  known.  The  Lacedsemonian  republic 
became  famous  in  histoiy  after  700  B.O.,  particularly  by  the  conquest  of  Athens.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  province  71  b.o.  The  territory  now  belongs  to  the  Turks. — 
TTiueydides;  Priestley. 

LACTEAL  VEINS.  These  were  discovered  by  chance  by  Jasper  Asellius  of  Cremona, 
in  opening  a  dog,  1627.  They  were  discovered  in  birds,  fiiui,  and  other  animals,  by 
Mr.  HewBon  of  London,  about  1770,  and  subsequently  by  other  eminent  professional 
men.    In  the  hiuian  form  the  lacteal  vessels  convey  &e  chyle. 

LADIES.  The  mistresses  of  manor-houses,  in  former  times,  served  out  to  the  poor 
weekly  with  their  own  hands  certain  quantities  of  bread,  and  were  therefore  called 
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Lef-day9 — two  Saxon  words  sigziifying  bread-giver,  and  the  words  were  at  length 
corrupted,  and  the  mistress  is  called  to  this  day,  Ltuly,  that  is,  Lrf-day.  The  intro- 
duction of  ladies  to  court,  was  first  to  that  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1499.  As  a 
title  of  honour,  the  title  of  lady  properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  earls,  and 
all  of  higher  rank ;  but  custom  has  made  it  a  term  of  complaisance  for  the  wives  of 
knights,  and  all  women  of  eminence  or  gentility.    See  Lord. 

LADRONE  ISLES.  Discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1520 ;  they  are  eleven  in  number.  He 
first  touched  at  the  island  of  Guam.  Here,  some  of  the  natives  having  stolen  some 
of  his  goods,  and  showing  a  great  disposition  to  theft,  he  named  the  islands  the 
Ladronea,  or  Islands  of  Thieves,  which  they  are  called  to  this  day. 

LADT-DAY.  This  festival,  the  25th  March,  was  instituted  about  a.d.  850,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  not  before  the  seventh  century  according  to  others.  On  this 
day,  the  25th  of  March,  the  angel  Gkbriel  brought  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  message 
concerning  her  son  Jesus :  hence  it  is  called  the  Annunciation,  and  is  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  as  one  of  its  feasts ;  and  in  the  Reformed  Church  also,  on 
account  of  the  connexion  between  the  circumstance  commemorated  and  the 
Incarnation.  In  England,  before  the  alteration  of  the  style,  our  new  year  began 
on  the  25th  of  March ;  and  in  some  ecclesiastical  computations,  that  order  is  still 
preserved;  particularly  in  reckoning  the  number  of  years  from  the  incarnation 
of  Our  Saviour.  In  Scotland,  the  Ist  of  January  was  ordered  by  proclamation 
(Nov.  27, 1599)  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  year  there,  instead  of  the  25th  of  March. 

LARES,  CHAMPLAIN,  ERIE,  and  ONTARIO.  These  lakes  were  the  scenes  of  many 
actions  between  the  British  and  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  in  the 
late  war.  The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  British  in  several  engagements,  among 
others,  the  provincial  squadron  was  defeated  by  lord  Howe,  and  the  American  general 
Arnold  was  defeated  by  general  Curleton,  Oct  11  and  18, 1776,  and  July  5,  1777.  In 
the  late  war,  the  English  fleet  was  all  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  Americans  after 
a  severe  action,  Sept.  11, 1818 ;  but  on  Lake  Ontario  the  British  at  this  period  fought 
with  success. 

LAMBETH  PALACE.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  palace  was  built  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  chapel  was 
erected  in  1196. — Northouck.  The  tower  of  the  church  was  erected  about  1875 ; 
and  other  parts  of  the  edifice  in  the  15th  century.  Dr.  Sudbury,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  barbarously  put  to  death  here,  by  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler,  who 
attacked  the  palace,  burnt  all  the  ^miture  and  books,  and  destroyed  all  the  registers 
and  public  papers,  June  14,  1881.  Through  the  mimificence  and  taste  of  the  late 
Dr.  Howley,  the  domestic  portion  of  the  palace  was  greatly  enlaiged ;  a  new  Oothio 
wing  of  considerable  beauty  having  been  constructed  from  designs  by  Mr.  Blore,  at 
an  expense  of  52,0002. — Leigh. 

LAMMAS  DAY.  The  first  of  August,  one  of  otir  four  cross  quarter^Utys  of  the  year,  as 
they  are  now  denominated.  Whitsuntide  was  formerly  the  first  of  these  quarters, 
Tiammaa  the  second,  Martinmas  the  third,  and  Candlemas  the  last ;  and  such  partition 
of  the  year  was  once  equally  common  with  the  present  divisions  of  Lady-day, 
Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas.  Some  rents  are  yet  payable  at  each  of 
these  quarterly  days  in  England,  and  very  generally  in  Scotland.  Irfimmas  is  so 
named  because  formerly  upon  that  day  our  ancestors  offered  bread  made  of  new 
wheat ;  and  anciently  those  tenants  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York, 
were  by  tenure  to  bring  a  lamb  alive  into  the  church  at  high  mass. 

LAMPS.  See  LaiUtrms,  Lamps  are  mentioned  in  all  the  early  ages :  they  were  in  use 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  earthen  lamp  which  Epictetus  the  philosopher 
had  in  his  study,  sold,  after  his  death,  for  8000  drachmas,  a.d.  161.  Lamps  with 
horn  sides  were  the  invention  of  Alfred.  Lamps  were  in  general  use  through  the 
streets  of  London  up  to  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  as  were  flambeaux,  which  were 
carried  by  link-boys.  London  streets  were  first  lighted  by  oil  lamps  in  1681 ;  and 
with  gas  lamps  in  1814.  The  domestic  lamp  is  now  of  elegant  manufacture ;  of 
this  kind  is  the  Argand-lamp,  brought  into  general  use  in  England  in  1785,  e£  »eq. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  wire-gauze  safety  lamp  was  perfected  in  1817,  after  various 
previous  experiments.  The  invention  of  it  was  for  giving  light  in  explosive 
atmospheres :  in  the  working  models  sent  by  him  to  the  mines  are  748  apertures 
to  the  square  inch.    See  Safety  Lamp. 
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LANCASTER  CASTLE.  Built  by  Agricola,  a.d.  124.  Lancaster  was  granted  by 
William  L  or  11.  to  Roger  de  Poitou,  who  erected  a  castle  upon  its  hilL  Lancaster 
was  created  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  IIL  in  &vour  of  his  son  John  of  Qaunt» 
duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1356. — Pardon.  The  court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lancaster 
was  instituted  in  1356,  and  grew  out  of  the  grant  of  Edward  liL — Qwyn, 

LANCASTERLAN  SCHOOLS.  On  a  system  of  education  by  means  of  mutual 
instruction  propagated  by  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell;  they  were  not  much 
patronised  till  about  1808,  when  Lancastei^s  system  attn^cted  general  attention, 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  that  existed  against  the  founder,  who  had  been 
labouring  to  introduce  schools  upon  his  economic  plan  firom  1798.  They  became 
general  in  1818,  and  there  are  now  some  hundreds  of  them  in  England,  and  in 
London  more  Uian  forty.  They  were  founded  in  Senegal,  and  were  eztensiTely 
instituted  in  Russia,  in  1819. 

LAND.  Was  let  generally  m  England  for  It.  per  acre,  36  Hen.  VIII.  1544.  The  whole 
rental  of  the  longdom  was  about  6,000,0002.  in  1600.  It  was  about  14,000,0002.  in 
1688.  In  1798  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  Income  Tax  of  10  per  cent.,  on  an  estimate  of 
100  millions,  taking  the  rent  of  land  at  50  millions,  the  rent  of  houses  at  10  millions, 
and  the  profits  of  trade  at  40  millions;  but  in  this  estimate  were  exempted  much 
land,  and  the  inferior  class  of  houses.  See  Income  Tax.  The  rental  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  recently  estimated  in  parliament  at  127  millions,  but  authorities 
vary  much  on  the  amount.* 

LAND-TAX.  A  species  of  land-tax  was  exacted  in  England  in  the  tenth  century, 
which  produced  82,0002.  in  1018.  See  Da/negeU.  A  land-tax  was  levied,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  at  various  periods.  The  tax  under  this  name  was  imposed,  2  Will, 
and  Mary,  1689-90.  There  was  a  tax  of  4a  in  the  pound  in  1692.  From  the 
Revolution  to  the  year  1800,  the  land-tax  had  yielded  227,000,0002.  Ministers  were 
left  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  land-tax  bill  of  1767 ;  it  being 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  on  a  money  bill  since  the  Revolution.  Mr.  IHtt  intro- 
duced his  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  April  2,  1798.  The  tax  in  1810 
produced  1,418,3372.;  it  produced  in  1820  the  sum  of  1,388,4002.;  in  1830,  it 
produced  1,423,6182. ;  and  in  1840,  1,298,6222. 

LANDEN,  BATTLE  op.  Between  the  allies  and  French,  in  which  William  IIL  of 
England  commanded.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch  horse,  this 
bloody  battle  ended  in  favour  of  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  marshal 
Luxembourg,  July  19, 1693.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  illegitimate  son  of  James  II.,  who 
was  fighting  on  the  side  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  brigadier  Churchill,  after- 
wards the  great  duke  of  Marlborough. 

LANDGRAVE.  This  title  is  from  Umd,  and  grave  a  count,  a  German  title  of  dominion, 
which  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century ;  it  became  the  title  of 
the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  about  the  year  1300;  and  the  rank  was  subsequently 
assumed  by  the  branches  of  Hesso-Hombuig,  Hesse-PhUipstal,  Hesse-Dannstadt^  and 
by  other  princes  of  the  empire.    See  Ht9»e. 

LANGSIDE,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  forces  of  the  regent  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
Murray,  and  the  army  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots,  in  which  the  latter  suffered  a  complete 
defeat.  May  18, 1568.  Immediately  after  this  last  fiital  battle,  the  unfortunate  Mary 
fled  to  England.  She  crossed  the  Solway  Frith  from  the  abbey  of  Dundradon,  and 
landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  on  May  16.  Soon  afterwaixls  she  was 
imprisoned  by  lUizabeUi. 

*  The  experiment  tried  by  a  patriotic  and  benevolent  nobleman,  lord  Brajbrook,  in  Esnz,  of  allotting 
small  portions  of  land  to  poor  families,  with  a  vioir  to  assist  their  industry  and  relieve  parishes  of  the 
burden  of  poor-rates,  was  very  suocessfnlly  adopted  In  1819 ;  when  the  parish  officers  took  a  piece  of  land 
consisting  of  twelve  acres,  which  they  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  and  sub- let  to  as  many  poor  TillagetB 
receiving  parochial  relief,  at  a  rent  of  2».  a  week  each.  The  selection  was  made  of  paupers  of  good 
character,  with  the  largest  families ;  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them  were  enabled  in  a  few  yearn  to  build 
cottages  by  their  own  exertions,  aided  by  benevolent  persons  who  had  marked  their  orderly  conduct  and 
efforts  to  become  independent  By  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  market,  many  of  them 
realised  20i.  a  year;  most  became  owners  of  cows  and  pigs,  and,  In  the  end,  all  of  them  had  comfortable 
homes ;  while  their  children,  instead  of  being  abandoned  to  ignorance,  and  perhaps  crime,  were  morally 
benefited  by  the  improved  condition  of  their  parents.  This  little  colony,  whose  locality  was  first  called 
Ftiuptr  Gardens,  but  afterwards  A«w  ViUagtj  lest  the  former  name  should  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  tenants 
or  check  their  spirit  of  independence,  was  planted  on  the  road  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  20(M.  per  annum  were  saved  to  the  parish  by  a  system  which,  from  such  happy  and  prosperous 
results  in  this  instance,  Invites  a  more  extensive  and  general  adoption. 
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LANGUAGE.  Language  must  either  have  been  revealed  originally  from  heaven,  or  it 
is  the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced  by  Horace,  Lucre- 
tius, Cicero,  and  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  the  former  opinion  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  profoundest  philosophers  of 
France  and  England.  It  has  been  afi&rmed  that  Hebrew  was  the  language  spoken 
by  Adam ;  but  others  deny  this,  and  say  that  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  are 
only  dialects  of  the  original,  which  has  for  many  ages  been  lost  and  unknown. 
Psammeticus  the  Powerfiil,  desiring  to  know  the  most  ancient  people  and  language 
on  the  earth,  caused  two  children  to  be  kept  from  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  speech, 
until  they  were  two  years  old :  they  were  then  brought  into  his  presence,  and  they 
both  pronounced  the  sound  heccoi,  the  PhoBnician  term  for  brectcL  He  therefore  gave 
the  Phoenician  the  precedence,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  all  other  nations,  647  B.a — 
HerodotuB  ;  Polycenut;  Straho. 

LANGUAGES.  Of  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriao  are  dialects.  The  original 
European  ones  were  thirteen,  viz. :  Greek,  Latin,  Dutch,  Sclavonian,  spoken  in  the 
east ;  Welsh,  Biscayan,  spoken  in  Spain ;  Lish,  Albanian,  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus, 
Tartarian,  the  old  Illyrian,  the  Jazygian,  remaining  yet  in  Libumia ;  the  Chaucin,  in 
the  north  of  Hungary ;  and  the  Finnic,  in  East  Frieeland.  Arabic  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  Africa*  From  the  Latin  sprang  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish ;  and 
from  the  Spanish  the  Portuguese.  The  Turkish  is  a  mixed  dialect  of  the  Tartarian. 
From  the  High  Dutch,  or  Teutonic,  sprang  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  English, 
Scotch,  &c.  There  are  3664  known  languages  now  used  in  the  world.  Of  these, 
937  are  Asiatic ;  587  European ;  276  African ;  and  1624  American  languages  and 
dialects. — Profestor  Adelung. 

LANGUAGES,  PROFESSORS  of.  Regius  professors  of  modem  languages  and  of 
history  were  appointed  to  each  of  the  universities  of  England  (a  department  which 
had  been  previously  most  strangely  and  imprudently  overlooked,  although  such  pro- 
fessors had  been  long  before  appointed  in  all  the  other  universities  of  Europe)  by 
George  I,  in  1724 ;  and  George  II.,  in  1736.  The  professorships  of  modem  languages 
are  now  general  in  all  our  collegiate  institutions. 

LANTERNS.  In  general  use  from  a  very  early  date.  Those  of  scraped  horn  were 
invented  in  England,  it  is  said,  by  Alfred,  and  it  is  supposed  that  horn  was  used  for 
window-lights  also,  as  glass  was  not  known  in  Alfred's  reign,  A.D.  872-901. — Stowt^s 
Cfhron.  London  was  lighted  by  suspended  lanterns,  with  glass  sides,  a.d.  1415.  The 
pellucid  iftTTiiiuft  of  the  ox  horn  has  served  for  ages  for  the  sides  of  lanterns  instead  of 
glass,  and  for  many  uses  are  preferred.    See  article,  Lamps, 

LAOCOON.  This  exquisite  work  of  art,  executed  in  marble,  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  the  triumph  of  Grecian  sculpture.  It  was  modelled  by  Agesander,  Athenodorus, 
and  Polydorus,  all  of  Rhodes,  and  of  great  eminence  as  statuaries ;  and  in  all  ages, 
and  by  all  nations,  ^this  beautiful  group  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  victoiy  of  art 
that  has  ever  been  achieved  by  human  hands. 

LAON,  RA.TTLE  of,  in  Fravce.  Between  the  allies,  chiefly  the  Prussian  army,  and 
the  French.  This  battle,  or  rather  succession  of  actions,  was  fought  under  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  ending,  after  a  sanguinary  and  obstinate  contest,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  with  great  loss,  "Sarck  9,  1814. 

LATERAN,  COUNCILS  of  thb.  They  were  held  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  at 
Rome.  Of  these  councils  there  were  five :  by  the  first,  the  right  of  investitures  was 
settled  between  pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  emperor  Henry  V.^  1122 ;  by  the  second 
coimcil  was  secured  the  temporalities  of  ecclesiastics,  1139 ;  the  third  was  to  denounce 
schismatics,  1179 ;  the  fourth,  on  church  afibirs,  attended  by  400  bishops  and  1000 
abbots ;  and  the  fiftii  was  the  famous  council  of  Julius  II.,  1512. 

LATHE.  An  instrument  or  engine  for  turning  ivory,  wood,  iron,  and  other  substances, 
so  as  to  shape  them  to  the  views  of  the  artist,  was  originally  an  instrument  of  rude 
construction,  invented  by  Talus,  a  grandson  of  Deedalus,  about  1240  B.O.  Pliny 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Theodore  of  Samos.  Modem  lathe  engines  frequently  cost 
many  thousands  of  pounds. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  languages  of  Europe,  and  from 
which  sprang  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  It  is  named  after  the  Latini,  and  the 
Latini  from  Latinus,  their  king.  A  vast  portion  of  our  most  beautifid  and  expressive 
words  are  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  581 ; 
and  was  first  taught  in  England  by  Adelmus,  brother  of  Ina,  in  the  seventh  century. 
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During  six  or  seven  hundred  vean  the  Latin  tongae  prevailed  in  all  public  prooeedings 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  EuphrateSi  and  from  the  Danube  to  Mount  Atias^  and  has 
been  more  or  less  retained  even  to  this  day.  In  England  it  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued  in  conveyancing,  and  in  courts  of  law,  in  1781. 

LATITAT.  The  writ  by  which  persons  are  usually  called  to  the  King's  Bench  court ; 
and  it  has  this  name  m)m  its  being  supposed  that  the  defendant  is  lurking,  or  lying 
hid,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  county  to  be  taken  by  bill,  and  the  writ  is  directed 
to  the  sheriff  to  apprehend  him.  This  process  of  law  is  of  old  and  undefined  data — 
Cowd,  The  writ  was  abolished  in  England,  in  all  actions  where  it  is  not  intended  to 
hold  the  defendant  to  special  bail,  by  the  Uniformity  of  Process  act,  2  Will.  lY., 
cap.  89,  passed  May  23, 1832. 

LATITUDK  First  determined  by  Hipparchus  of  Nice,  about  170  B.a  It  is  the  extent 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavens,  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  Maupertuis, 
in  latitude  66.20,  measured  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  made  it  69.493 ;  he  measured  it 
in  1737.  Swanbeig,  in  1803,  made  it  69.292.  At  the  equator,  in  1744,  four  astronomers 
made  it  68.782 ;  and  Lambton,  in  latitude  12,  made  it  68.748.  Mudge,  in  England, 
made  it  69.148.  Cassini,  in  France,  in  1718  and  1740,  made  it  69.12 ;  and  Biot,  68.769  ; 
while  a  recent  measure  in  Spain  xnakes  it  but  68.68 — ^less  than  at  the  equator ;  and 
contradicts  all  others,  proving  the  earth  to  be  a  prolate  spheroid,  which  was  the 
opinion  of  Cassini,  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  others,  while  it  has  more  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

LATIUM.  Now  the  city  of  Romania ;  built  by  Tiatinus,  king  of  Janiculum,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  country,  calling  his  subjects  Latins,  904  B.C.  Laurentum  was  the 
capital  of  the  country  m  the  reign  of  Latinus,  Lavinium  under  JBneas,  and  Alba 
under  Ascanius.  The  Latins,  though  originally  known  only  among  their  neighbours, 
soon  rose  in  rank  when  Romulus  had  founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their  country. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  A  new  sect,  whose  principles  are  variously  represented.  By 
some  we  are  told  that  their  tenets  do  not  vary  much  from,  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Scriptures,  without  mysticism,  being  the  foundation  of  them.  By  others 
it  is  said  that  they  assume  the  power  of  curing  the  sick,  resisting  the  operations  of 
the  deadliest  poisons,  and  working  miracles  of  several  kinds ;  and  maintain  that  this 
is  the  last  generation  of  men.  They  have  appeared  in  Hertfordshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Yorkshire ;  and  an  address  was  published  bv  them  at  Manchester,  in  May,  1840. 
Qreat  numbers  of  these  fiuoatics  have  lately  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

LAUREATE.  The  precise  date  of  this  office  cannot  be  traced. — Sdden.  There  existed 
the  king's  versifier  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  1251,  when  we  have  the  first  record  of 
him,  with  the  annual  stipend  of  100  shillings. —  Wartcn,  In  king  Edward  the  IVth's 
time,  the  king's  poet  was  first  so  called,  and  tiie  laureate  still  continues  to  be  the  title 
of  his  successors. — Pope.  It  is  said  that  the  office  of  laureate  exists  in  England  alone. 
The  abolition  of  it  was  strenuously  recommended  by  Gibbon.    See  Poet  Lawreate. 

LAUREL.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  fr^m  the  earliest  times  the  poets  and  generals 
of  armies,  when  victors,  were  crowned  with  laurel.  Apollo  being  the  god  of  poetry, 
led  to  its  use  among  the  poets ;  *  and  the  Roman  victors  sent  home  their  accounts  of 
successful  enterprises  to  the  senate,  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of  this  tree.  Petrarch 
was  crowned  with  laurel,  April  8, 1341.  The  laurel  called  PrwMU  Lawoceraaua  was 
brought  to  Britain  from  the  Levant,  before  ^.D.  1529.  The  Portugal  laurel  was 
brought  from  that  country,  and  is  known  as  the  Prunus  IvsUanicaf  before  1648.  The 
royal  bay,  Laurtu  indicci,  was  brought  from  Madeira,  in  1665.  The  Alexandrian 
laurel,  Rmciu  racenumu,  was  brought  from  Spain  before  1713.  The  glaucous  laurel, 
Laurua  aggregata,  was  brought  hither  from  Cluna,  in  1806. 

LAURENT  ALIA.  These  were  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia. 
They  commenced  about  621  B.O.,  and  were  held  on  tiie  last  day  of  April  and  the  23rd 
of  December.  They  in  process  of  time  extended  to  other  plaoes,  and  ultimately  they 
formed  part  of  the  Saturnalia. — Ovid. 

•  The  laurel  was  also  dedicated  to  Japlter :  and  chosen  ihr  fhls  pnrpose,  because  the  lightnings  do  not 
blast  It,  as  they  do  other  trees.  It  signified  honour,  conquest,  triumph,  favour,  and  preservation.  Daphne 
was  changed  into  a  laurel  by  the  gods,  with  a  view  to  preserve  her  firom  the  pursuit  of  Apolla  whose 
addresses,  the  poets  feign,  she  heard  with  horror;  and  Apollo,  running  along  the  banks  of  the  Penens, 
exclaimed,  "  Since  you  ^ill  not  be  my  mistress,  you  shall  be  my  laurel :  from  which  time  it  became  the 
custom  to  encircle  Uie  heads  of  poets  with  its  leaves.— Ovid;  Livy. 
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LAURESTINE,  Vtbttmum  TinuM.  The  evergreen  shrub  which  blooms  about  Michaelmas, 
and  holds  its  flowers  and  foliage  through  the  winter.  It  was  brought  to  England 
from  tiie  south  of  Europe,  before  1596.  There  are  other  yarietiee  of  this  shrub, 
which  is  now  of  &yourite  culture  in  these  countries. 

LAYALETTE^S  ESCAPE.  Count  Lavalette's  escape  from  prison  in  France,  affords  a 
striking  instance  and  memorable  record  of  British  humanity,  gallantry,  and  courage. 
He  was  condemned  at  Paris  for  high  treason,  but  escaped  from  prison  in  the  clothes 
of  Madame  Lavalette :  the  husband  and  wife  exchanging  their  dresses,  on  the  eve  of 
the  execution,  during  an  interview  afforded  them  for  a  last  fiirewell,  Dec.  20,  1815. 
In  this  generous  enterprise  three  Britons  assisted,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  Michael  Bruce, 
esq.,  and  captain  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  who  were  convicted  of  aiding  the  escape,  and 
sentenced  to  three  months*  imprisonment  in  the  French  capital,  April  24,  1816. 
These  gentlemen,  enemies  to  Bourbon  oppression,  procured  for  lAvalette  the  uniform 
of  a  general  officer  in  the  British  service,  and  he  then  got  into  a  cabriolet  with  sir 
Robert  Wilson,  passed  the  barriers  without  being  recognised,  and  arrived  at  Mens, 
where  his  generous  guide  took  leave  of  him.  He  then  took  the  road  to  Munich, 
where  he  found  an  asylum  among  powerful  friends. 

LAVENDER,  Lavandula  tpica.    Brought  from  the  south  of  Europe,  before  1568. 

LAWS,  ANCIENT.  The  laws  of  Phoroneus,  m  the  kingdom  of  Ajtjos,  1807  RC,  were 
the  first  Attic  laws,  reduced  to  a  system  by  Draco,  for  the  Athenians,  623  B.c. ;  but 
the  latter  code  was  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  Solon,  578  b.o.  The  Spartan 
laws  of  Lycui^gus  were  made  884  &o. ;  they  remained  in  fiill  force  for  700  years,  and 
are  calculated  to  raise  our  admiration,  as  well  by  their  singularity,  as  by  the  effect 
they  had  in  forming  a  race  of  men  totolly  different  from  all  others  living  in  civilised 
society.  The  Roman  laws  were  founded  on  those  of  Phoroneus.  The  Gregorian  and 
Hermoginian  codes  were  published  in  a.d.  290.  The  Theodosian  code,  in  435.  The 
Justinian  code,  in  529,  and  the  Digest,  in  533. — Blair,    See  Civil  Law, 

LAWS,  BRITISH.  The  British  laws  of  earliest  date  were  translated  into  the  Saxon,  in 
A.D.  590.  The  Saxon  laws  of  Ina  were  published  in  709.  Alfr^'s  code  of  laws,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  England,  was  compiled  in  887,  but  in  use 
previously.  Edward  the  Confessor  promulgated  his  laws,  in  1065.  Stephen's  charter 
of  general  liberties,  1136 ;  Henry  IL's  con&rmation  of  it,  1154  and  1175.  The  mari- 
time laws  of  Richard  I.,  1194.  See  article  Oleron,  Magna  Charta,  by  king  John,  1215. 
Its  confirmation  by  Henry  HI.,  1216  et  teq.  See  Magna  Charta  and  ForetU,  Charter 
of  the.  Celebrated  declaration  made  by  the  lord  dbief  justice  of  the  kind's  bench, 
"  That  no  fiction  of  law  shall  ever  so  far  prevail  against  the  real  truth  of  the  fact,  as  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  justice,''  May  21, 1784. — Lord  Maiu^fidd. 

LAWS  BUBBLE.  The  most  ruinous  speculation  of  modem  times.  The  projector, 
John  Law,  of  Edinburgh,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances  of  France,  upon  the  strength  of  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  bonk,  an  East 
India,  and  a  Mississippi  company,  by  the  profits  of  which  the  national  debt  of  France 
was  to  be  paid  off  He  first  offered  his  plan  to  Victor  Amadous,  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  told  him  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  ruin  himself.  The  French  ministry 
accepted  it  in  1710;  and  in  1716,  he  opened  a  bank  in  his  own  name,  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France ;  and  most  of  the  people  of  pro- 
perty of  every  rank  in  that  kingdom,  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  immense  gains, 
subscribed  for  shares  both  in  the  bank  and  the  companies.  In  1718,  Law's  was 
declared  a  roysd  bank,  and  the  shares  rose  to  upwards  of  twenty-fold  the  original 
value,  so  that,  in  1719,  they  were  worth  more  than  eighty  times  tiie  amount  of  all 
the  current  specie  in  fVance.  But  the  following  year  this  great  fabric  of  false  credit 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  almost  overthrew  the  French  government^  ruining  tens  of 
thousands  of  fiunilies.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  desperate  game  was  played  by 
the  South  Sea  directors  in  England,  in  the  same  fatal  year,  1720. — Hist  of  France^ 
Nouv.  Diet, 

LAWYERS.  The  pleaders  of  the  bar,  called  barristers,  are  said  to  have  been  first 
appointed  by  Edward  I.,  or  in  his  reign,  1291.  Serieants,  the  highest  members  of  the 
bar,  are  alone  permitted  to  plead  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  first  king's 
counsel  under  the  degree  of  seijeant  was  sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  1604.  There  are  about 
1200  barristers  in  England;  and  the  number  of  lawyers  in  England  and  Wales, 
counting  London  and  country  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c.,  is  about  14,000.  The  Law 
Association  charity  was  founded  in  1817.    The  Law  Institution  formed  in  1825 ;  and 
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obtained  a  charter,  Feb.  16, 1827;  the  building,  from  the  designs  of  Yulliamy,  was 
commenced  in  1829.    See  Barritten,  Ooundel,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Law. 

LAYBACH,  CONGRESS  of.  This  congress  was  attended  for  some  time  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria,  Russia^  and  Prussia,  and  finally  broke  up  after  having  issued  two 
circulars,  stating  it  to  be  their  resolution  to  occupy  Naples  with  Austrian  troops,  and 
proscribing  popular  insurreddons,  May  6, 1821. 

LAYER'S  CONSPIRACY.  Mr.  Layer,  a  barrister,  conspired  with  a  number  of  other 
persons  to  seize  George  L,  the  prince  of  Wales,  lord  Cadogan,  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state,  to  take  the  Tower  by  suiprise,  to  plunder  the  Bank,  and  finally, 
to  bring  in  the  Pretender.  This  infatuated  deunquent  was  tried  and  convicted,  and 
was  hanged,  March  17, 1722. — Chron.  of  Oreat  Britain, 

LEAD.  Is  found  in  various  countries,  and  is  abimdant  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  in 
some  places  richly  mixed  with  silver  ore.  The  famous  Clydesdale  mines  were  dis- 
covered in  1513.  The  lead-mines  of  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire  yield  about  15,000 
tons  per  an/n/um.  The  finest  sort  of  black-lead,  that  most  fit  for  pencils,  is  produced 
only  at  Borrowdale,  but  there  in  great  quantities.  Leaden  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  were  brought  into  use  in  1236. 

LEAGUES,  POLITICAL  and  RELIGIOUS.  The  League  of  the  PubUc  Good  was  one 
between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Bourbon,  and  other  princes,  against 
Louis  XL  of  France,  in  1464.  The  League  of  Cambray  was  entered  into  in  1508. 
The  Holy  League  against  Louis  XII.,  1510.  The  League  of  Smalcald,  1529.  The 
League  of  the  Beggars  (the  Protestants  so  called,  though  Catholics  joined  the  league) 
to  oppose  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders,  1560.  27i€  League,  so  deno- 
minated by  way  of  eminence,  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who 
was  then  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  commenced  in  1576.  The  League  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  1610.  League  against  the  Emperor,  1626.  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in 
Scotland,  against  the  episcopal  government  of  the  church,  and  the  regal  authority,  13 
Charles  I.,  1638.    League  of  Augsburg,  1686. 

LEAP-YEAR,  or  BISSEXTILR  The  Leap-year  originated  with  the  astronomers  of 
Julius  Caesar,  45  B.c.  They  fixed  the  solar  year  at  365  days,  6  hours,  comprising,  as 
they  thought,  the  period  from  one  vernal  equinox  to  another ;  the  six  hours  were 
set  aside,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years,  forming  a  day,  the  fourth  year  was  made  to 
consist  of  366  days.  The  day  thus  ctdded  was  called  intercalary,  and  was  added 
to  February.  See  Bissextile.  This  almost  perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the 
Julian  style,  and  prevailed  throughout  the  Christian  world  till  the  time  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  when  the  calendar  was  altered  to  its  present  state.  See 
Calendar.  The  di£ference  between  365  da3^  6  hours,  and  365  days  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  51  seconds,  and  6  decimals,  which  last  is  the  true  length  .of  the  astro- 
nomical year,  in  the  course  of  years  caused  1700  and  1800  not  to  be  leap-years,  nor 
will  1900  be  a  leap-year  (vide  act  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  23,  passed  1751) ;  but  l^e  year  2000 
will  be  one.     See  Julian  Year,  Gregorian  Calendar,  &c. 

LEARNING  and  the  ARTS.  These  were  carried  to  their  height  among  the  Greeks 
during  the  fourth  century,  B.c. ;  and  with  the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  they  declined,  imtil  the  refugees  from 
Greece  caused  them  to  revive  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1250.  Learning  had  been  found  so 
to  obstruct  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  that  mathematicians  and  philosophers  were, 
by  several  decrees,  banished  from  Rome,  a.d.  16,  and  89,  et  teq.  After  the  dark  agea^ 
came  Brunette,  Latini,  and  numerous  enlightened  men;  and  Leo  X.,  about  1513, 
gave  vast  encouragement  to  literature  and  the  arts : 

''  But  see  1  each  Maae  In  Leo*B  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  ndther'd  bays; 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reVrend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive ; 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung : 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vlda  sung."— ibpe. 

The  illustrious  Medici  family  greatly  promoted  learning  in  Italy,  about  1550. — 
FoTUancL  And  about  this  time  literature  began  to  flourish  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  reign  of  Anne  has  been  called  by  some  our  "golden,"  by  others, 
our  "Augustan  age'  of  literature;  it  produced  many  of  our  greatest  and  most 
learned  men. 
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LEIASE.  This  kiad  of  conveyanoe  was  invented  by  seijeant  Moore,  soon  after  the 
SkUtUe  of  Uaes,  which  law  was  enacted  27  Hen.  YIIL,  1535.  A  question  at  law, 
which  had  been  held  doubtful  by  the  lawyers  for  200  years,  was  determined  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  agreed  that  the  words  in  a  lease,  of  and  from  the  date, 
and  from  the  date,  had  the  same  meaning,  Nov.  21, 1777. — PhiUipt, 

LEATHER.  It  was  veiy  early  known  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  the  thongs  of  manu- 
factured hides  were  used  for  ropes,  harness,  &&,  by  all  ancient  nations.  The  Gordian 
knot  was  made  of  leathern  thongs,  SSO  B.C.  The  ancients  understood  the  art  of 
tanning  leather,  and  it  was  practised  early  in  England,  and  great  improvements  made 
in  it  up  to  1795.  Leather  is  converted  into  many  uses:  a  leathern  cannon  was 
proved  at  Edinbuigh,  fired  three  times,  and  found  to  answer,  Oct  23,  1788. — 
FhUUpa.  The  duty  on  leather  produced  annually  in  England,  450,0002.,  and  in 
Ireland,  about  50,0002.    It  was  abolished  in  both  countries.  May  29,  1830. 

LECTUKES.  Those  on  physic  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre,  the  projector 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  (foimded  by  Henry  Vlll.)  about  1502. — Frdnda  Hut.  of 
Phytic,  Medical  and  other  lectures  became  general  in  private  theatres,  in  different 
parts  of  the  realm  shortly  after,  and  are  now  held  in  the  theatres  of  most  of  the 
hospitals  and  medical  schools.  Clinical  lectures  or  discourses  made  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient,  combining  practice  with  the  theory  of  physic,  were  commenced  about 
the  same  period,  and  have  materially  advanced  this  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
Moral,  divinity,  and  other  lectures  have  since  become  general  in  colleges,  churches, 
and  public  hsJls.  See  Qretham  CoUege,  Boyle't  Lecture$,  &c.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  political  lectures  were  those  of  the  celebrated  Thelwall,  which  were  com- 
menced in  January,  1795.  See  ThehoaU.  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Thelwall  continued  to 
draw  prodigious  audiences,  till  they  were  interdicted  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed 
avowedly  for  the  purpose. — PhiUipt, 

LEECHES.  The  physicians  of  France  and  Germany  say  that  the  English  doctor  has 
but  two  general  remedies  for  every  human  disease — ^mercury  and  bleeding ;  and  that 
they  give  the  first  to  the  new-bom  infant,  and  bleed  it  also.  The  leech  was  used  for 
drawing  blood  in  very  early  times,  and  there  are  now  in  England  numerous  traders, 
"  leech  merchants,"  of  considerable  opulence.  A  leech  of  three  drachms  takes  three 
and  a  half  drachms  of  blood,  and  as  much  more  escapes  after.  Those  of  smaller 
size  in  less  proportion ;  so  that  twenty-four  large  leeches  take  seventeen  ounces,  and 
twenty-four  small  ones  but  three. — Reece. 

LEEKS.  The  Welsh  emblem  of  the  leek  is  in  consequence  of  a  command  from  Dewi,  or 
David,  afterwards  canonised  archbishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  year  519.  This  prelate, 
on  the  day  that  king  Arthur  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Saxons,  ordered  every  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  place  a  leek  in  his  cap,  for  the  sake  of  distinction ;  in  memory  of 
which  the  Welsh  wear  the  leek  on  the  1st  of  March. 

LEGACIES.  The  bequests  or  gifts  made  by  a  last  will  and  testament,  were  taxed  by 
parliament  in  1780.  The  impost  was  increased  several  times  subsequently,  parti- 
cularly in  1796,  1805,  and  1808.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  varies  considerably  in 
amount  in  consecutive  years ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  average  about  one  and  a  half  to 
two  millions  annually. 

LEGATE,  COURT  of  the.  This  was  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  England.  It  was  ei-ected 
by  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  prove  wills  and  other  testamentaxy  documents,  and  for  the 
trial  of  offences  against  the  spiritual  laws,  founded  8  Hen.  YIIL,  1516. — Law  Diet. 
It  was  discontinued  in  the  same  reign. 

LEGHORN,  Livomo.  This  city  suffered  dreadAilly  by  an  earthquake  in  1741.  It 
was  entered  by  the  French  army  in  the  revolutionary  war,  July  27, 1796,  but  the 
immense  amount  of  British  property  then  there  had  been  previously  removed. 
Leghorn  was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  was  retaken  the  following  year. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  British  and  Italian  allied  forces  in  Dec.  1813. 
The  Austrians  attacked  and  took  this  city  in  the  late  war.  May  12  and  13, 1849. 

LEGION.  The  Legio  was  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  first  formed 
by  Romidus,  under  whom  it  consisted  of  3000  foot,  and  300  horse,  about  750  B.c. 
When  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  216  &c.,  the  legion  consisted  of  5000  soldiers ;  and 
under  Marius,  in  88  Kc,  it  was  6200  soldiers,  besides  700  horse.  There  were  ten, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  eighteen,  legions  kept  at  Rom&  Augustus  maintained 
a  standing  army  of  twenty-five  legions,  about  5  B.c. ;  and  the  peace-establishment  of 
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Adrian  was  thirty  of  these  formidable  brigades.  The  peace  of  Britain  was  protected 
by  three  legions.  A  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and  every  cohort  into 
6  centuries,  with  a  vexillum,  or  standard,  guarded  by  10  men. 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR.  A  military  order  in  France,  embracing  all  distinctionB  in  the 
army,  and  including  in  its  incorporation  civil  officers,  and  all  such  individuals  as  have 
eminently  distinguished  themselves  for  services  to  the  state,  military  deeds,  and  for 
public  virtue ;  instituted  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  First  Consul,  Hay  18,  1802. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family,  Louis  XVIII.  confirmed  Uiis  oixler, 
April,  1814. 

LEIGHLIN,  SEE  of,  in  Irelaitd.  Founded  by  St.  Laserian,  about  a.d.  628.  Burchard, 
the  Norwegian,  the  son  of  Garmond,  founded  or  endowed  the  priory  of  St  Stephen 
of  Leighlin.  Bishop  Doran,  a  worthy  prelate,  appointed  in  1528,  was  murdered  by 
his  archdeacon,  Maurice  Cavenagh,  who  was  hanged  for  the  crime  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  committed  the  murder.  In  1600  Leighlin  was  united  to  Ferns. 
See  FernM, 

LEINSTER.  One  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  ecclesiastically  divided  by  pope 
Eugenius  III.,  at  a  national  synod,  held  at  Kells,  March  9,  1151-2,  and  in  which  his 
ho&ess  was  represented  by  cardinal  Paparo.  This  cardinal  at  the  same  time  con- 
stituted the  four  archbishoprics.  The  province  of  Leinster  gave  the  title  of  duke  to 
Schombex^s  son,  in  1690;  the  title  bedune  extinct  in  1719 ;  and  it  was  conferred  on 
the  family  of  Fitzgerald  in  1766. 

LEIPSIC.  Famous  for  its  university  and  its  fiur.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  Sept.  7, 1681.  The  siege  of  Leipsic  was  sustained 
in  16S7.  Leipsic  was  taken  by  the  Prussian  army,  1756.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Austrians  laid  siege  to  Leipsic  in  vain,  but  they  tooK  it  two  years  afterwards,  though 
they  did  not  retain  it  long.  In  the  late  wars  it  has  frequently  feJlen  into  adverse 
hands.    See  nexf  airti6U. 

LEIPSIC,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  greatest,  most  sanguinary,  and  decisive  of  modem 
times,  between  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies  on  the  other ;  the  former  160,000,  and  the 
latter  240,000  strong.  This  great  battle  was  lost  by  the  French,  chiefly  owing  to 
17  German  battalions,  their  Saxon  allies,  turning  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement  80,000  men  peiished  in  the  field,  of  whom  more  than  40,000  were 
French,  who  also  lost  65  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  standards.  The  victoxy  of 
the  allies  was  followed  by  the  capture,  next  day,  of  Leipsic,  and  of  the  rearguard  of 
the  French  army.  The  king  of  Saxony  and  his  fiimily  were  also  made  prisoners; 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  Russia^  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  entered  Leipsic  immediately  after  the  battle,  Oct  16  and  18, 1813. 

LEMURES.  The  manes  of  the  dead.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  soul,  after  death, 
wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  living.  The  good  spirits 
wore  called  Lart»  famiUareay  and  the  evil  spirits,  Lem/wrta ;  they  terrified  tiie  good, 
and  haunted  the  wicked,  and  the  Romans  celebrated  festivals  in  their  honour,  (»lled 
Jtemuralia,  in  the  month  of  May;  instituted  by  Romulus,  about  747  B.a — fforcux. 

LENT.  The  quadragesimal  £Eist  observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  Ash- 
Wednesday  to  Eastei>day,  and  supposed  to  be  of  apostolic  institution.  The  primitive 
Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until  the  Sunday  which  is  now  called  the  first 
Sunday  of  Lent :  and  the  four  days  beginning  with  Ash- Wednesday  were  added  by 
pope  Felix  III.,  in  the  year  487,  in  order  that  the  number  of  fasting  days  should 
amount  to  forty.  Lent  was  first  observed  in  England  by  command  of  Ercombert> 
king  of  Kent,  in  6iO.—B<iker*t  Chroru 

LEPANTO,  BATTLE  of.  The  great  naval  engagement  between  the  combined  fleets  of 
Spain,  Venice,  and  Pius  V.,  and  the  whole  maritime  force  of  the  Turks.  Don  John 
of  Austria  commanded  the  Christian  fleet,  which  consisted  of  206  galleys,  and  30,000 
men,  while  the  Turks  had  250  galleys,  of  which,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  they  saved 
but  100,  losing  30,000  men  in  kUled  and  prisoners;  and  thus  was  prostrated  for  a 
time  the  naval  power  for  Turkey,  Oct  7,  1571. — VoluUre, 

LETTERS.  Those  of  the  alphabet  were  invented  by  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  1822  B.a 
— U^^Tf  Blair.  The  first  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  alphabet  was  cUeph, 
called  bv  the  Greeks,  alpha,  and  abbreviated  hj^  other  nations  to  A.  The  letters 
both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  so  vaiy  in  number  and  sound,  that  a  volume 
might  be  written  in  describing  the  alphabets  which  are  known.    See  Alphabets 
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LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  and  REPRISAL.  These  are  licences,  first  issued  in  England 
by  Edward  L,  for  the  seizure  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  for  reprisal  and  retaliation 
upon  the  enemy  on  the  sea. — Rymet^a  FcSdera.  They  were  first  granted  in  1295. — 
Baker'8  Ckron.  They  are  usually  granted  in  time  of  war  to  private  armed  ships,  and 
do  great  mischief  to  the  commerce  of  belligerent  nations. — PotoeL 

LETTRES  DB  CACHET.  These  instruments  of  oppression  were  so  much  in  use  by  the 
French  government  previously  to  the  Revolution,  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
National  Assembly  was  to  denounce  them,  and  decree  their  abolition,  and  the 
abolition  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  Nov.  1, 1789. — ffitt,  of  the  French  Bevel. 

LETTUCE.  Introduced  into  England  from  Flanders,  in  1520.  A  salad  was  a  rare  treat 
in  Henry  the  Vlllth's  reign ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  which,  when  queen  Catherine,  this 
king's  first  consort,  wished  for  a  salad,  she  despatched  a  messenger  for  lettuce  to 
Holland  or  Flanders.    See  article,  Qardening, 

LEUCTRA,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  &mous  of  ancient  histoiy,  fought  at  the 
village  of  Leuctra,  between  Plataea  and  Thespia,  between  the  Thebans,  under  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta^  the  victory  being  with 
the  former.  In  this  battle,  4000  Spartans,  with  their  king,  were  slain,  and  not  more 
than  300  Thebans;  July  8,  871  B.a  From  this  day,  the  Spartans  lost  their  pre- 
ponderance in  Greece,  which  they  had  maintained  for  about  500  years,  and  it  passed 
to  the  Thebans. — PhOa/rch. 

LEVELLERS.  Men  whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  superiority,  and  bring  all  things  to  a 
level  or  equality. — CoUier.  There  were  various  associations  of  this  kind.  The  most 
extraordinary  was  that  of  which  Muncer  and  Storck  were  the  chiefs.  These  two 
began  by  pulling  down  all  the  images  in  the  churches  which  Luther  had  left  standing ; 
and  then,  finding  an  army  in  their  followers,  they  became  levellers,  and  Muncer 
openly  taught  that  all  distinctions  of  rank  were  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  mankind. 
At  the  head  of  40,000  men,  he  wrote  to  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
magistrates  of  cities  to  resign  their  authoritv;  and  on  his  march  to  enforce  these 
principles  of  equality  and  reformation,  his  followers  ravaged  the  country.  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse  at  length  defeated  him ;  7000  of  the  enthusiastB  fell  in  battle,  and  the 
rest,  with  their  leader,  fled ;  he  was  taken,  and  beheaded  at  Mulhausen,  in  1525. — 
N<mv,  Diet,  ffigt.  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  some  knots  of  persons, 
styled  levellers,  appeared  in  England.  An  association  was  formed  against  them  and 
republicans,  by  1^.  John  Reeves,  Nov.  6, 1792 ;  and  similar  conservative  associations 
spread  for  a  similar  puipose,  with  much  benefit  through  the  kingdomu — PhUUps. 

LEYERIAN  MUSEUM.  The  magnificent  collection  of  sir  Ashton  Lever,  exhibited 
to  the  public  at  Leicester-house,  London.  It  was  offered  to  the  public  by  the  chance 
of  a  guinea  lottery,  in  1785 ;  but  only  8000  tickets  out  of  86,000  were  sold ;  and 
this  almost  unparalleled  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  the  holder  of  two 
tickets,  Mr.  Parkinson,  by  whom  it  was  in  the  end  sold  by  auction,  in  lots,  Sept  20, 
et  aeq.  1806. 

LEWES,  BATTLE  of.  Between  Henry  m.,  king  of  England,  and  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  the  rebellious  barons,  fought  May  14,  1264.  In  this  battle  the  royal 
army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king,  his  brother,  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  his  son, 
and  prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  were  taken  prisoners.  One  division  of 
four  of  Montfort's  army,  a  body  of  Londoners,  gave  way  to  the  furious  attack  of 
prince  Edwurd,  who,  pursuing  the  fugitives  too  far,  caused  the  battle  to  be  lost. 
From  this  time  Montfort  used  his  power  so  despotically  as  to  be  in  the  end  the  cause 
of  his  own  destruction.    See  Eve^iam. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.  Morrison  mentions  a  standard  dictionary  in  the  Chinese  language 
of  40,000  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  having  been  compiled  1100  B.O.  Numerous 
dictionaries  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Calapini's  dictionary  appeared  about  A.D.  1500.  The  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton  was  published  in  1759.    See  article.  Dictionary, 

LEXINGTON,  BATTLE  of.  This  battle  claims  distinction,  as  bemg  the  first  fought 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  war  of  independence. 
The  British  obtained  the  advantage,  and  destroyed  the  stores  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nists, but  they  lost  in  the  battle  278  men,  killed  and  wounded,  April  19, 1775.  The 
hostilities  thus  commenced  at  Lexington,  continued  to  the  peace  of  1783.  See 
United  States, 
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LEYDEX,  SIEGE  op.  A  memorable  siege  Bustained  agaiiiBt  the  armies  of  Spain,  and 
during  which  6000  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  famine  and  pestilence,  a.d.  1574.  In 
commemoration  of  this  long  siege,  a  university  was  founded,  celebrated  for  its  col- 
leges and  medidsal  garden,  and  valuable  library,  1575.  The  university  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  catastrophe  of  a  vessel  laden  with  10,000  lbs.  weight  of  gunpowder 
blowing  up,  and  demolishing  a  large  part  of  the  town^  and  kUling  numbers  of 
people,  Jan.  1807. 

LIBISL.  By  the  laws  of  Rome  (those  of  the  XII.  Tables),  libels  which  affected  the  repu- 
tation of  another,  were  made  capital  offences.  In  the  British  law,  whatever  renders 
a  man  ridiculous,  or  lowers  a  man  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  the  world,  is  deemed 
a  libel.  "  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,"  the  well-known  law  maxim 
of  a  high  authority,  is  now  disputed.  Among  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  libel 
were,  viz. :  lord  Qeorge  Gk>rdon's  libel  on  the  queen  of  France,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  five  years,  and  fined  5002.,  Jan.  28,  1788.  Dr.  Wither's 
libel  on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  July  14, 1789.  The  Timet'  libel  on  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  Feb.  1790.  The  Morning  Potfa  libel  on  lady  Elizabeth 
Lambert,  damages  4000Z.,  July  9,  1792.  Peltier's  libel  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
in  L*Ambigu,  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  Feb.  21, 1808.  Act  against  blasphemous 
and  seditious  libels,  punishing  the  offender  by  banishment  for  the  second  offence, 
60  Geo.  IIL,  1820.    Act  regulating  the  law  of  Ubel,  1  Will  IV.,  July  1830.* 

LIBERTINES.  A  sect  distinguished  by  its  monstrous  doctrines.  Its  heads  were  persons 
named  Quintin  and  Corin.  They  maintained  that  whatever  was  done  by  men  was 
done  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  there  was  no  sin  but  to  those  who  thought  so  ; 
that  to  live  without  any  doubt  or  scruple  was  to  return  to  the  state  of  innocency ; 
that  the  soul  died  with  the  body ;  that  heaven  was  a  dream,  and  hell  a*  phantom ; 
religion  a  mere  state  trick ;  with  many  other  monstrous  opinions.  This  sect  arose  in 
A.D.  1525 ;  and  the  term  libertine  has  been  held  in  a  bad  sense  ever  since. 

LIBRARY.  The  first  public  library  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account  in  histoiy  was 
founded  at  Athens,  by  Pisistratus,  544  b.g.  The  second  of  any  note  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284  B.o.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  when  Julius  Gsesar  set  fire 
to  Alexandria,  47  b.c.  400,000  valuable  books  in  MS.  are  said  to  have  been  lost  by 
this  catastrophe. — Blair.  The  first  private  library  was  the  property  of  Aristotle, 
334  B.O. — Strabo.  The  first  library  at  Rome  was  instituted  167  b.c.,*  it  was  brought 
from  Macedonia.  The  library  of  Apellicon  was  sent  to  Rome,  by  Sylla,  from  Athens 
86  B.C.  This  library  was  enriched  by  the  original  manuscripts  of  Aristotle's  works. 
A  library  was  founded  at  Constantinople  by  Constantine  the  Great,  about  a.d.  835 ;  it 
was  destroyed  in  477.  A  second  library  was  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  first,  at 
Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy's  successors,  consisting  of  700,000  volumes,  which  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  heated  the  water  of  their  baths  for  six  months,  by 
burning  books  instead  of  wood,  by  command  of  Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  in  642. 
— N&it/v.  Diet,  Hist,  Pope  Gregory  L  ordered  that  the  library  of  the  Palatine  Apollo 
should  be  committed  to  the  names,  under  the  notion  of  confining  the  cleigy  to  the 
attention  of  the  Scriptures.  From  that  time,  all  ancient  learning  which  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  has  been  emphatically  distinguished  as 
profane,  in  opposition  to  sacred.  The  early  Chinese  literature  suffered  a  similar 
misfortime  to  that  of  the  west  in  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library ;  their 
emperor,  Chee-whang-tee,  ordered  all  writings  to  be  destroyed,  tliat  everything  might 
begin  anew  as  from  his  reign ;  and  books  and  records  were  afterwards  recovered  by 
succeeding  emperors  with  great  difficulty. 

LIBRARIES  OF  EUROPE.  The  first  public  library  in  Italy  was  founded  by  Nicholas 
Niccoli,  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning.  At  his  death,  he  left  his  library  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  a.d.  1436.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  enriched  it,  after  the  death  of 
Niccoli,  with  the  invaluable  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Indian  MSS. 
Among  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  are  the  following : — That  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome, 
founded  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  1446 ;   improved  by  Sixtus  V.,  1588 ;  it  contains 

•  An  acdon  (br  libel  wu  bnmght  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  a  bookseller,  named  Stockdale^ 
against  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  printers  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  action  related  to  an  opinion 
expressed  in  a  parliamentary  Report  of  a  book  published  by  Stockdale.  Lord  Denman,  in  giving  Jndgment, 
said,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  conld  Jnstifjr  the  publication  of  a  libel, 
— an  opinion  which  led  to  some  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  to  other  actions  by  Stockdale; 
and  in  the  session  of  1840  (April  14)  a  law  was  passed  giving  summary  pTX>tection  to  persons  employed  by 
parliament  in  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  papers. 
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150,000  Tolumes,  and  40,000  manuscripts.  The  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna^  founded 
by  Maximilian  I.,  about  1500 ;  and  one  of  the  most  choice  existing.  The  Royal 
Ldbrary  of  Paris,  by  Francis  L,  about  1520 ;  it  contains  500,000  volumes,  and  77,000 
manuscripts.  The  Escurial,  at  Madrid,  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  that 
sumptuous  palace,  by  Philip  11.,  in  1562 ;  the  Spaniards  regard  it  as  matchless.  The 
Library  of  Florence,  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  1560,  of  great  value  in  illustrated  and 
illuminated  works.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  Munich  contains  400,000 
volumes,  and  10,000  manuscripts;  and  that  of  Gottisigen,  800,000  volumes,  and  6000 
manuscripts.  * 

LIBRARIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Richard  de  Bury,  chancellor  and  high  treasurer 
of  England,  so  early  as  1341,  raised  the  first  private  library  in  Europe.  He  purchased 
.  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  the  abbot  of  St  Alban's  for  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  silver. 
Our  national  libraries  are  of  great  number  and  extent ;  the  following  are  among  the 
principal : — The  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  founded  40  Eliz.,  1598;  open^  in  1602  :  this 
library  contains  nearly  400,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  30,000  manuscripts.  The 
Cottonian  Library,  founded  by  air  Robert  Cotton,  about  1600;  appropriated  to  the 
public,  13  Will  m.,  1701 ;  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  1731 ;  removed  to  the  British 
Museum,  1753.  The  Radcliffeian,  at  Oxford,  founded  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who 
left  40,000^.  to  the  University,  1714  ;  opened,  1749.  The  Library  at  Cambric^e,  1720, 
when  George  L  gave  50002.  to  purchase  Dr.  Moore's  collection.  The  fine  library  of 
George  III.,  presented  to  the  nation  by  George  IV.,  in  1827.  The  library  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  That  of  the  London  Institution,  of  Sion  College,  &c.,  and  the 
great  library  of  the  British  Museum,  containing  about  500,000  volumes,  and  100,000 
manuscripts,  including  the  Cottonian,  the  Harleian,  and  other  collections,  which  tee. 
The  Library  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinbuigh, 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  these  countries. 

LICENC£IS.  This  mode  of  levying  money  on  the  subject  was  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  our  first  Richard,  about  the  vear  1190 ;  but  it  was  then  confined  to  such  of  the 
nobility  as  desired  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilts  and  tournaments,  who  were  many  at  this 
time. — Sinclair' $  Hist,  of  the  Brit,  Revenue,  Licences  for  public-houses  were  first 
granted  in  1551.  Games  and  gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  London  in  1620.  The 
licence  system  for  various  exdseable  articles  was  enforced  in  various  reigns,  from  the 
12th  Charles  II.,  1660,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  A  remarkable 
restraining  effect  of  licences  is  this :  that  the  act  which  obliged  lottery  office-keepers 
to  take  out  licences,  and  pay  502.  for  each,  at  once  reduced  the  number  of  these 
offices  from  400  to  51,  Aug.  1778.— PAi/2ip«. 

LICHFIELD,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  bishopric  has  now,  instead  of  its  former  double 
name  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  name  of  Lichfield  only.  The  see  was  founded 
in  A.D.  656.  In  the  time  of  pope  Adrian,  it  had  become  so  extremely  wealthy,  that 
it  was  constituted  archiepiscopal.  In  1075  the  see  was  removed  to  Chester;  in  1102, 
it  was  removed  to  Coventry;  and  afterwards  back  to  Lichfield,  but  with  much 
opposition  from  the  monks  of  Coventnr  (see  Coventry),  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  in  1840, 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Lichfield,  only.  This  see  has  given  three  saints  to  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  to  the  British  nation  one  lord  diancellor  and  three  lord 
treasurera  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  5592.  18«.  2c2.  Lichfield  cathedral  was 
first  built  in  656  a.d.  The  present  beautiful  structure  was  built  by  Roger  de 
Clinton,  the  37th  bishop,  in  1148.  In  Lichfield  castle,  .king  Richard  II.  kept  his 
sumptuous  Christmas  festival,  1397,  when  were  consumed  200  tuns  of  wine,  and  2000 
oxen.    A  charter  was  granted  to  Lichfield,  constituting  it  a  city,  by  Edward  YL,  1549. 

LICINIA  LEX.  Forbade  any  person  to  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  or  more 
than  100  head  of  large  cattle,  or  500  of  small,  in  the  Roman  states ;  and  another  law 
of  this  name  imposed  a  severe  penalty  on  party  dubs,  or  societies  assembled  for 
election  purposes.  A  third  law,  limitiTig  the  expenses  of  the  table,  and  the  quantity 
of  animal  food,  but  not  forbidding  fruits,  was  enacted  110  &a 

LIE.  The  veiy  odious  affix>nt  of  giving  the  lie,  arose  from  the  phrase,  "  Thou  lie8t>"  in 
the  oath  taken  by  the  defendant  in  judicial  combats  before  engaging,  when  chaiiged 
with  any  crime  by  the  plaintiff;  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  make  current  his  giving 
the  lie  to  the  emperor,  first  stamped  it  witii  infamy,  by  saying,  in  a  solemn  assembly, 
that  "he  was  no  honest  man  who  would  bear  the  lie,"  a.d.  1527. 

LIEGE.  Formerly  called,  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  churches  and  convents,  "  the 
paradise  of  priests,  the  purgatory  of  men,  and  the  hell  of  women."    Taken  by  the 
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English  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1702 ;  and  by  the  French  and  other 
powers,  at  yarious  times,  up  to  1796,  when  it  was  annexed  to  France.  Liege  was 
incorporated  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1814. 

LIFE-BOAT.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  of  South  Shields,  in  1789.  It 
was  first  put  to  sea,  Januaxy  30,  1790;  and  Mr.  Greathead  received  a  reward  of 
12001.  from  parliament,  for  this  great  means  of  saving  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck/  Its 
principle,  and  that  of  other  inventions  and  improvements  which  have  followed,  is 
such  an  elevation  of  the  two  extremities,  as  that,  if  overset,  these  elevated  ends  would 
be  as  light  as  the  body  of  the  boat ;  and,  to  add  to  the  effect,  several  pounds  of  cork 
are  attached  to  the  ends.  The  shape  of  the  boat  is  curvilinear,  approaching  that 
of  a  crescent. 

LIFE-GUARDS.  The  first  regular  foroe  employed  by  the  kings  of  England  was  their 
own  personal  guard.  King  Charles  at  the  restoration  estabHshed  a  regiment  of  life- 
guards, to  which  he  added  a  regiment  of  horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot^guards,  and 
a  third  regiment  of  foot-guards  was  raised  at  Coldstream  (which  see).  These  corps 
constitute  the  British  household  troops.  Their  formation  was  the  commencement  of 
the  present  regular  army;  and  such  additions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
as  the  occasions  of  the  nation  required. — C(yot.  Cwiing, 

LIFE-PRESERVER  The  apparatus  of  captain  Manby,  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck, is  of  a  construction  equally  simple  and  admirable.  It  effects  a  communication 
with  the  distressed  vessel  by  a  rope,  by  which  it  is  afterwards  easy  to  send  on  board, 
or  from  the  ship,  anything  else.  The  rope  is  thrown  by  a  shot  from  a  mortar,  with 
a  line  attadied  to  it.  For  the  night,  a  night-ball  is  provided  with  a  hollow  case  of 
thick  pasteboard,  and  a  fiize  and  quick  match,  and  charged  with  fifty  balls,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  powder  to  inflame  theuL  The  fuze  is  so  graduated  that  the  shell 
shall  explode  at  the  height  of  300  yards.  The  balls  spread  a  brilliAnt  light  for  nearly 
a  minute,  and  give  a  clear  view  of  evexy  surrounding  object.  This  apparatus  was 
brought  into  use  in  February,  1808 ;  and  in  the  first  twenty  years  it  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  fifty-eight  vesselsy  and  410  of  their  crews  and  passengers. 

LIGHT.  The  law  of  refraction  discovered  by  Snellius,  about  a.d.  1624.  The  motion  and 
velocity  of  light  discovered  by  Reaumur,  and  after  him  by  CassinL  Its  velocity 
ascertained  to  be  190,000,000  of  miles  in  sixteen  minutes,  or  nearly  200,000  miles  in 
a  second,  which  is  a  million  of  times  swifter  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball; 
about  1667.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  eight  minutes  and  eight  seconds  in  its  trans- 
mission through  the  space  from  that  orb  to  the  earth.  Light  is  the  effect  of  various 
excitements,  besides  combustion;  friction  produces  it,  and  so  does  phosphorus; 
and  the  diamond  and  snow  appear  to  absorb  and  radiate  it;  some  oombinations 
evolve  it»  and  some  plants  give  flashes.    See  Optics. 

LIGHT-HOUSES.  They  were  erected  by  all  the  ancient  commercial  people,  and  called 
Tors,  or  pillars,  as  those  of  Hercules,  near  Gibraltar ;  that  of  Pharos,  at  Alexandria, 
550  feet  high,  and  visible  forty-two  miles ;  the  Pharos  of  Messina ;  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  &c.  There  are  fortv-two  round  the  coasts  of  England,  fifteen  on  the  east 
coast,  thirteen  in  the  EngUsh  channel,  and  fourteen  in  the  Irish  channel  There  are 
seventeen  on  the  Scottish  coastsi,  and  twenty-six  on  the  Irish  coasts.  See  BeU^ock^ 
JSddpstoM,  &C. 

LIGHTS.  At  the  religious  afisemblieB  of  Christians,  lights  were  first  used,  it  is  said,  in 
order  thereby  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  their  meeting  in  the  dark  at  night,  during  times 
of  penecution.  They  were  introduced  into  churdiee  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  and  were  continued  afterwards  in  the  Romish  churches  at  noon-day.  Lamps 
were  in  use  previously  to  candles.    See  Candlemas. 

LIGNY,  BATTLE  of.  Fought  just  previously  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo, 
between  the  Prussian  army  under  Blucher,  and  the  French  army  commanded  by 
Napoleon,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated,  June  16,  1815.  The  result  of  this 
battle  did  not,  however,  prevent  Blucher  amving  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  in  the 
evening  of  that  great  engagement,  at  the  most  critical  and  decisive  moment  of  it. 

LIGURIAN  REPUBLIC.  Founded  in  June,  1802,  upon  the  ruin  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  The  doge  of  this  new  republic  was  solemnly  invested  at  G^noa,  Aug.  10, 
1802.  The  Ligurian  republic  was  incorporated  with  France,  it  having  demanded  a 
union  with  the  latter  coimtry,  May  25, 1805.  It  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  was  thus  terminated. 
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LILAC  TREK  Syrinffo,  The  Pereian  lilac  tree,  a  native  of  Persia^  waa  cultivated  in 
Britain,  about  A.D.  1688.  The  common  lilac  tree  was  cultivated  in  England  by 
Mr.  John  Grerard,  about  1597.  Severed  varieties  of  the  lilac  tree  are  now  grown  in 
England    See  FUnoen,  and  Oardening. 

LILY.  The  mistress  of  the  field. — Skaktpeare.  The  most  exalted  of  fiowem.— Klopiiock 
An  emblem  of  France.  See  Pleur-dt-lit,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  ihe&Q:'—MaUkew,  vi  28,  29.  The  lily  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  Persian 
origin ;  the  lily  also  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Italy,  and  some  varieties  of  it  were 
brought  to  England  before  1460.  The  Quemsey  lily  came  from  Japan ;  the  Red- 
coloured  from  South  America;  the  Qigantie  lily,  DorywUket  exoeUaf  was  brought 
from  N.  S.  Wales,  in  1800. 

LULL  See  America  and  Chlumbia.  In  1534,  Pizarro,  marching  through  Peru,  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  and  there  he  founded  a  city,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  lot  Bepei,  or  City  of  the  Kings.  This  Sponkh  name  it  retains 
in  all  its  legal  deeds,  but  it  is  better  known  as  Lima.  Awful  earthquakes  occurred 
here,  since  solemnly  commemorated  by  snnind  festivals,  a.d.  1586,  1630,  1687,  and 
Oct.  28, 1746.    In  the  last  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  as  weU  as  Oallao,  w^tcA  tee. 

LIMERICK  Anciently  Lunneach ;  about  the  year  550,  St.  Munchin  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  bishopric  and  built  a  church  here,  which  latter  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  in  853.  Limerick  obtained  its  charter  in  1195,  when  John  Stafibi^  was  made 
first  provost;  and  its  first  mayor  was  Adam  Serraot,  in  1198.  In  August,  1691, 
Limerick  was  invested  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  surrendered  on  most  honour- 
able terms,  Oct  3,  same  year.  See  Trtaty  cf  Limerick,  An  awful  explosion  of  218 
barrels  of  gunpowder  greatly  shattered  the  town,  killing  100  persons,  Feb.  1,  1694. 
Another  explosion  of  gunpowder  here  killed  many  persons,  Jan.  2,  1837.  Awful  and 
destructive  tempest,  Jan.  6 — *I,  1839. 

LIMERICK,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  St  Munchin, 
about  A.D.  550.  See  Limerick.  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  the 
cathedral  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  see  of  Inis  Scattery  was 
united  to  Limerick,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  close  of  the 
twelfth;  but  according  to  Usher,  its  possessions  were  divided  among  the  sees  of 
Limerick,  KUlaloe,  and  Ajdfert  By  an  extent  returned,  5  Charles  L,  this  prelacy 
was  valued  at  40/.  sterling;  and  Ardfert  (united  to  it),  26  Elizabeth,  at  \%L  13«.  id. 

LIMERICK,  TREATY  or.  The  celebrated  civil  and  military  articles  of  Limerick 
(including  the  other  forts  and  places  then  in  possession  of  the  Irish)  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  following  persons :  sir  Charles  Porter,  and  Thomas  Coningsby,  esq., 
lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  baron  Qinckle,  commander  of  the  Envliah  army,  on  the 
one  part;  and  Patrick,  earl  of  Lucan,  Piercy,  viscount  Gafanoy,  colonels  PurceU  and 
Cusack,  sir  Toby  Butler,  colonel  Qarret  Dillon,  colonel  Browne,  and  heutenant- 
generals  D'Usson  and  De  Tease,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army,  on  the  other 
part,  Oct.  8,  1691.  It  was  agreed  that  all  aims,  property,  and  estates  should  be 
restored ;  all  attainders  annulled,  and  all  outlawries  reversed ;  and  that  no  oath  but 
that  of  allegiance  should  be  required  of  high  or  low  :  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic 
religion  was  secured;  relief  from  pecuniary  claims  incurred  by  hostilities  was 
guaranteed ;  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  all  who  desired  it ; 
and  a  generid  pardon  proclaimed  to  all  then  in  arms. — Burnt. 

LINCELLES,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  allied  English  and  Dutch  armies  and  the  French, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  August  18,  1793.  In  this  engagement  general 
Lake  commanded  the  three-  battalions  of  Foot  Guards,  who  so  much  distinguished 
themselves ;  colonel  BosvUle,  of  the  Coldstream,  was  killed :  the  French  lost  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon. 

LINCOLN.  Once  a  Roman  colony,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  cities  in  England.  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  having  been  invited 
over  by  the  discontented  borons  in  tlio  last  year  of  king  John's  reign,  was  acknowledged 
by  them  as  king  of  England,  here ;  but  the  nobility  in  general  were  summoned  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  to  Qlouccster,  to  crown  Henry  III.,  and  they  afterwards  marched 
against  the  dauphin's  and  barons'  army.  Sec  next  article.  Newport-gate  is  the  richest 
remnant  of  Roman  architecture  left  in  Britain ;  the  castle  is  a  venerable  ruin ;  and 
the  ruins  of  religious  houses  are  so  numerous,  that  the  very  bams,  staUes,  &c.^  are 
built  with  arched  doors  and  windows. 
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LINCOLN,  BATTLES  of.  Without  Newport-gate  was  fought  upon  Lincoln  plain  the 
memorable  battle  between  the  partisans  of  the  empress  Maud,  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Qloucester,  and  the  army  of  Stephen,  commanded  by  himself,  in  which  the 
king  was  overthrown  and  taken  prisoner,  Feb.  2, 1141.  Battle  between  the  adherents 
of  ttie  dauphin  of  France  {aee  previous  arHcle),  and  the  army  of  Henrv  IIL  of  England, 
a  most  sanguinary  fight,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Louis,  who  withdrew  his  absurd 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  and  Henry  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
May  19, 1217.    This  latter  battle  obtained  the  name  of  the  fair  of  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN,  BISHOPRIC  akd  CATHEDRAL  of.  Anciently  Sidnaoester  and  Dorchester 
were  two  distinct  sees ;  they  were  united,  and  about  A.D.  1075,  were  removed  to 
Lincoln,  by  bishop  Remigius  de  Fescamp,  who  built  a  cathedral,  afterwards  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  the  twenty-third  bishop,  and  made  the  beautiful 
pile  it  now  appears  by  Hugh  of  Burgundy,  the  twenty-fifth  bishop.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Muy  and  All  Saints.  This  diocese  is  the  lai^est  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
notwithstanding  that  the  dioceses  of  Ely,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  were  formerly 
parts  of  it,  although  they  are  now  distinct  sees.  Lincoln  was  valued  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  at  20652.  per  amnvm;  and  after  many  of  its  manors  had  been 
seized  upon,  it  was  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  8942.  10s.  Id  It  has  given  three 
saints  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  dvil  state  of  England  six  lord  chancellors. 
St  Birinus  was  the  first  bishop,  in  625.  The  great  bell  of  Sie  caUiedral,  called  OreoU 
Tom  of  Lincoln,  weighs  9894  lbs. 

LINCOLN*S-INN,  Londoh.  Derives  its  name  from  Henry  de  I^cVf  ^^^  of  Lincoln, 
who  erected  a  mansion  on  this  spot  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Converted  from  the 
bishop  of  Chichester^s  palace  to  an  inn  of  court,  1310.  The  gardens  of  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields  were  laid  out  by  Inigo  Jones,  about  1620,  and  occupy  the  same  space  as  the 
largest  pyramid  of  Egypt  The  virtuous  lord  Ruasel  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields,  July  21,  1683.  The  square  was  inclosed  with  iron  railings,  in  1737.  The 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  was  built  in  1695 ;  and  from  it  sprung  the  Theatre- 
Royal,  Covent  Qarden.  The  new  buildings  opened,  80th  Oct,  1845;  and  square 
plimted. 

LINEN.  A  fabric  of  veiy  remote  antiquity.  Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of 
fine  linen. — Oen.  xlL  42.  This  article  was  first  manufactured  in  England  bv  Flemish 
weavers,  under  the  protection  of  Henry  III.,  1253.  Before  this  period  woollen  shirts 
were  generally  worn.  A  oompany  of  linen  weavers  established  itself  in  London  in 
1368 ;  and  the  art  of  staining  linen  became  known  in  1579.  A  oolonf  of  Scots  in  the 
reign  of  James  L,  and  other  Presbyterians  who  fled  from  persecution  in  that  country 
in  the  succeeding  inglorious  reigns,  planted  themselves  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Ireland,  and  there  established  the  linen  manufacture.  It  was  liberally  encouraged 
by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth  in  1634.  Hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread,  and  yam,  from 
Ireland,  were  permitted  to  be  exported  duty  free,  1696.  This  law  gave  rise  to  the 
subsequently  improved  state  of  the  manufiicture  there.  The  Irish  lanen  Board  was 
established  in  1711 ;  the  Linen-hall,  Dublin,  was  opened,  1728 ;  the  Board  was 
abolished  in  1828.  Dunfermline  in  Fifeshire,  Dundee  in  Angusshire,  and  Bamsley 
in  Yorkshire,  are,  in  Great  Britain,  chief  seats  of  our  linen  manufiicture. 

LINLITHOOW-BRIDaE,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  forces  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
whose  party,  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  held  that  prince  in  their  power,  and 
the  forces  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  fought  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person  and 
deliver  him  fr^m  their  arbitrary  control.  The  earl  of  Lenox,  after  receiving  promise 
of  quarter,  was  killed  by  sir  James  Hamilton,  1525.  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  bom 
in  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  James  Y.,  her  £okther,  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  the  same 
year,  1542. 

LINNi£AN  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  botany  of  the  eminent  LinntS,  a  Swede,  or,  as 
his  name  is  Latinised,  Linnaeus,  was  commenced  about  1725-30 ;  and  his  first  great 
work  was  a  dictionary  of  7800  plants  arranged  in  classes,  orders,  and  genera ;  he 
classed  the  plants  according  to  the  number  and  situation  of  the  sexual  parts,  and 
made  the  flower  and  fr^t  the  test  of  his  various  genera.  The  Linmean  Society  in 
London  was  instituted  in  1788,  and  was  incorporated  March  26, 1802. 

LIPPSTADT,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody  to  be  found  in  history,  fought 
between  the  Swedish  and  Austrian  armies,  in  which  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
Austrian  general  were  both  killed,  the  former  foully,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
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Nov.  6, 1682.    The  king,  Gustayius  Adolphus  II.,  had  previously  difitmguished  himself 
as  a  warrior  in  several  battles  against  the  Germans. 

LISBON.  The  Moors  are  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Lisboa  to  this  city  when  they 
conquered  it,  A.D.  716.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  Portugal  by  Emanuel,  1506. 
Lisbon  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  1, 1755.  See  Earihqwoiet.  It 
became  a  point  of  the  late  war,  and  the  court  fled  to  the  Brazils,  Nov.  1807,  in  which 
month  (the  80th)  the  French  army  imder  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and  held  possession 
of  it  imtil  the  battle  of  Vimeira»  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  British,  imder 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Aug.  21,  1808.  Insurrection  at  Lisbon,  Aug.  21,  1831. 
Massacre  at  Lisbon,  June  9, 1884.    See  Portugal, 

LISLE,  SIEQE  of.  Lisle  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  allies ;  and 
though  its  immense  fortifications  were  deemed  impregnable,  it  was  taken  after  a 
three  months'  siege,  in  1708.  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  in 
consideration  of  tiie  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk:  this  siege  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  fiunous  in  modem  history.  In  the  revolutionary  war. 
Lisle  sustained  a  severe  bombardment  from  the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege,  Oct  7, 1792. 

LISMORK  Of  the  ancient  &me  of  this  onoe  great  town,  an  olden  writer  of  the  life  6f 
St  CSarthage  says :  "  Lismore  is  a  &mous  and  holy  cily,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is 
an  asylimi  where  no  woman  dare  enter;  it  is  full  of  cells  and  holy  monasteries,  and 
religious  men  in  great  number  abide  here  :  hither  holy  men  flock  from  eveiy  part  of 
Ireland,  and  from  England,  and  Britain,  being  desirous  to  live  in  Christ"  The  cele- 
brated castle  of  Lismore  was  burnt  in  the  Irish  war,  1645 ;  but  was  rebuilt  with  great 
magnificence  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

LISMORE,  BISHOPRIC  of,  in  Irelaitd.  St  Carthage,  promoted  m  A.D.  686,  was  its 
first  prelate,  as  well  as  founder,  and  the  first  cathedral  was  then  built  It  was 
repaired  by  Cormac,  son  of  Muretus,  king  of  Munster,  about  1180 ;  and  the  bishopric 
was  united  to  that  of  Waterford,  about  1868.  No  valuation  is  znade  of  Lismore  in 
the  king's  books. 

LISSA«  BATTLE  of,  in  Silesia,  closing  a  memorable  campaign,  and  in  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  vanquished  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  6000  Austrians  were  slain  in  this 
battle,  Dec.  5, 1757.  Lassa^  in  Poland,  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Russian  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1707. 

LITANIES.  They  were  first  used  in  processions  and  other  devotions,  about  a.d.  400. 
Litanies  to  the  Virgin  Mary  were  first  introduced  by  pope  Gregory  I.,  in  or  about  595. 
— Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  The  first  English  litc^y  was  commanded  to  be  used  in 
the  Reformed  Churches  by  Henry  VIIL,  in  l^id,— Collier's  Ecc.  History, 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.  See  Chpyrigkt.  The  statute  of  queen  Anne,  1709-10, 
securing  literary  property,  was  confirmed  by  a  memorable  decision  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  claim  of  perpetual  copyright  was  overruled  Feb.  22,  1774. 
The  statute  declared  the  author  to  have  an  exclusive  right  for  14  years,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  term  he  were  living,  the  right  to  again  return  to  him  for  the  same  term 
of  years.  The  later  acts  extended  the  author's  right  to  28  years,  and  if  living  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  then  to  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Victoria, 
cap.  45,  the  right  is  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  author,  and  for  seven  years  after  his 
death ;  but  if  that  term  expire  earlier  than  42  years,  the  right  is  still  to  endure  for 
42  years,  for  which  term  also  any  work  published  after  the  author^s  death  is  to 
continue  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  manuscript :  this  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Copyright,"  was  passed  July  1,  1842.  The  Dramatic  Authors' 
Protection  act>  passed  June  10,  1838.  The  International  Copyright  bill,  passed 
July  81, 1888.  The  Designs'  Copyright  act,  6  &  7  Vict,  cap.  65,  passed  Aug.  22, 1843. 
The  Colonies'  Copyright  act,  10  &  11  Vict,  cap.  95,  passed  July  22, 1847.  And  the 
act  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to  the  Copyright  of  Designs,  13  &  14  Vict,  cap.  104, 
passed  Aug.  14, 1850. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES,  FUND,  &c.  The  various  societies  connected  with  literature 
in  London  will  be  found  in  their  respective  places  through  the  volume.  The 
celebrated  Literary  Club  was, instituted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  included  many  of  the 
illustrious  men  in  literature  of  the  age,  1765.  The  Literary  Fund,  in  Great  Russel- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  was  founded  in  1790,  to  relieve  authors  and  literary  men  who 
have  published  works  of  merit,  and  who  by  age  or  infirmities  are  reduced  to  poverty : 
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this  Bocietj  was  inoorporofced  in  1818.    Among  the  numerous  Literary  Societies  that 
have  latterly  sprung  up  are  the  following : — 


Royml  lutttution,  faioorponted 
Enlarged  by  act  of  parliament 
London  Institution,  Finabury   . 
Rnsael  Institution 
Royal  Society  of  Literature 
London  Mechanics'  Instltotlon 
Royal  Asiatic  Society 


AJ>. 


1800 
1810 
1805 
1806 
1820 
1828 
1828 


Awemenm 1824 

Western  Literary  Institution    .  .  1826 

Eastern  Literary  Institution  .    .  1825 


Geographical  Society  .  a  j>.  18S0 

United  Service  Institntion    ....  1831 
Marylebone  Literary  Institution  .    .  1832 

Statistical  Society 1834 

Westminster  Literary  Institntion       .    .  1837 

Camden  Society 1888 

Shakspeare  Society 1840 

London  Library 1841 

^Ifric  Society 184S 

ArcluBologicai  Insiitttte     ....  1848 


LITHOGRAPHY.  The  invention  of  it  is  asorihed  to  Alois  Sennefelder,  whose  first 
essays  were  executed  about  1796;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  art  was  announced  in 
(Germany,  and  was  known  as  polyautography.  It  became  partially  known  in  England 
in  1801  et  aeq.,  but  its  general  introduction  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ackermann,  of 
London,  about  1817.    Sennefelder  died  in  1841. 

LITHOTOMY.  The  sui^gical  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  was  performed  by  the 
ancients.  The  small  apparatus,  so  called  from  the  few  instruments  used  in  the 
operation,  was  practised  by  Celsus,  about  a.d.  17.  The  operation  called  the  high 
apparatus,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  De  Franco,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  Uie 
most  ancient.    The  great  apparatus  was  invented  by  John  de  Romanis,  about  1520. 

LITURGY.  In  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  churches  the  word  liturgy  was  restrained 
to  signify  the  mass  only.  The  present  English  Liturot  was  first  composed,  and  was 
approved  and  confirmed  by  parliament,  in  1547-8.  The  offices  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer  were  then  put  into  nearly  the  same  form  in  which  we  now  have  tiiem, 
but  other  parts  were  different.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  Calvin  and  others,  the 
liturgy  was  reviewed  and  altered  to  very  nearly  its  present  state,  1551.  It  was  first 
read  in  Ireland,  in  the  English  language  in  1550,  and  in  Scotland,  where  it  occasioned 
a  tumult,  in  1637.  Again  altered  in  1661.  The  Liturgy  was  revised  by  Whitehead, 
formerly  chaplain  to  Anna  Boleyn,  and  by  bishops  Parker,  Qrindall,  Cox,  and 
Pilkington,  and  dean  May,  and  secretary  SmitL 

UYERIES.  In  England  they  originated  with  our  ancestors,  who  clothed  their  vassals 
in  uniform,  thereby  to  distinguish  fieunilies ;  they  were  originally  a  single  article  of 
dress,  or  a  particular  colour  used  on  a  part  of  some  one  garment ;  in  the  end  tiiey 
became  rich  suits  and  gaudy  trappings. — Atiht, 

LIVERY  OF  LONDON.  See  Companiu  of  London.  The  term  "Livery"  is  derived 
from  the  custom  of  the  retainers  and  followers  of  the  lord  mayor  and  sherifib  bearing 
habiliments  of  the  form  and  colour  displayed  by  those  functionarie&  It  was  usual 
for  the  wuxiens  of  companies  to  deliver  a  purse  containing  20<.  to  the  lord  mayor  on 
the  1st  Dec.,  to  obtain  for  individuals,  so  desiring,  sufficient  cloth  to  make  a  suit,  and 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  livery.  This  circumstance  added  to  the  splendour  of 
the  mayor's  tram  when  the  civic  court  went  forth. — A$k€. 

LIVERPOOL.  This  town,  which  within  the  last  centuiy  has,  by  a  progressive  increase 
in  extent,  population,  and  commercial  importance,  obtained  the  first  rank  after  the 
metropolis,  is  supposed  to  be  noticed  in  Domesday-book  under  the  name  EtmedunCf 
or,  Smedwit.  In  other  ancient  records  its  various  appellations  are,  Litherpul,  and 
Lyrptd,  signifying  probably,  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  countv,  the  lower  pool ; 
though  some  have  deduced  its  etymology  fix)m  a  pool  frequented  by  an  aquatic  fowl, 
called  the  **  Liver,"  or  from  a  sea-weed  of  that  name ;  and  others,  from  its  having 
belonged  to  a  familv  of  the  name  of  Lever,  whose  antiquity  is  not  sufficiently  esta- 
blished to  justify  that  conclusion.  Soon  after  the  Conquest,  William  granted  that 
part  of  the  county  situated  between  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Ribble  to  Roger  of  Poitiers, 
who,  according  to  Camden,  built  a  castle  here,  about  the  year  1089.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  attributed  the  origin  of  the  town.  It  was,  however,  but  a  small  fishing 
place,  until,  in  1172,  its  favourable  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  its  port,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Henry  II.,  who  made  it  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation  of  his 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland : — 


Liverpool   made  a  free  burgh  by  king 

Henry  III a.d.  1229 

Made  an  independent  port  .  1386 


Henry,  dnke  of  Lancaster,  made  it  hia  ro- 

Bidcnee aj>.  1S68 

Liverpool  paved  {LOand)  ....  1666 
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American  Seamen's  Hospital 
Prince's  dock  opened 
St.  Jolin's  Market-place 
lioyal  Institution  incorporated 
Marine  Humane  Society  formed 
New  House  of  Industry  erected 


A.D.  1820 

July  19,  1881 

.      Fob.  1822 

.  1823 

.    .  1823 

.  1824 


1778 
1786 


1789 
1795 


LIVERPOOL,  conlinued, 

''The  people  of  Her  Majesty's  decayed 
town  of  Liverpool  "  petition  Eliaabeth 
to  be  relieved  trom  a  subsidy     .      a.d.  1671 

Town  rated  for  sliip-money  in  only  £26,  by 
Charles  1 1680 

Besieged  by  prince  Rupert,  and  surren- 
dered     June  26, 1644 

Made  a  separate  parish      ....  1698 

The  Old  dock,  the  first  In  England,  con- 
structed, and  opened 1099 

Blue-coat  hospital  founded         .        .        .  1709 

The  town  opposes  the  Young  Pretender, 
and  raises  several  regiments     .        .    .  1746 

Town-hall  commenced       ....  1749 

Infirmary  established 1749 

Seamen's  Hospital  founded        .        .        .  1752 

A  most  destructive  fire 1762 

House  of  Industry  founded        .       .       .  1770 

Theatre  licensed,  1771 ;  opened    .        .    .  1772 

Liverpool  equips,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  against  France,  120  priva- 
teers, carrying  1986  guns,  and  87M  sea- 
men          

King's  dock  constructed        .  .    . 

[The  Queen's  dock  was  also  oonatracted 
about  the  same  time.1 

Memorable  storm  ragea     .... 

The  Exchange  burnt 

The  Town-hall  (since  restored)  destroyed 
by  fire 1796 

The  Athenaeum  opened  .  Jan.  1,  1799 

Union  Newsroom  erected  .       .       .  1800 

The  Lyceum  erected 1802 

Awflil  fire,  whose  ravages  exceeded 
£1,000,000  sterling  .    Sept.  14,  1802 

Com  Exchange  opened  .  Aug.  4,  1806 

Royal  Exchange  completed  .  1809 

Statue  of  George  III.  commenced,  Oct.26,  1809 

Fall  of  St  Nicholas'  Tower,  which  killed 
20  persons  ....        Feb.  11,  1810 

Royal  Institution  founded  .  1814 

Wellington-rooms  built        .  .    .  1815 

Roval  Institntion  opened  by  a  speech 
from  Mr.  Rosooe     .       .       .      Nov.  2,  1818 

In  1843,  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool  was  a^  follows : 
British,  2615,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  691,707  tons;  foreign,  1014,  burthen, 
417|621  tons.  The  amount  of  duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  for  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5th,  1844.  was  4,121,522/. — Pari.  Ret.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards,  in 
1848,  was  3561 ;  tonnage,  1,396,107.  The  number  of  vessels,  outwards,  was  4318 ; 
tonnage,  1,535,067. — Idem,  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Liverpool 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  risen  into  a  degree  of  importance  without  example 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  world,  its  present  commercial  noik 
being  little  inferior  to  that  of  London. — Lewi^  Topog,  Diet 

LIYERPOOL,  EAEL  of,  his  ADMINISTRATION.  Shortly  succeedmg  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval  (May,  1812),  the  earl  of  Liverpool  became  first  minister  of  the  crown : 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  &c.,  were,  lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor;  earl  of  Harrowby, 
lord  president  of  the  council ;  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy  seal ;  Mr.  Vansittart^ 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  earl  of  Mulgrave,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  lord 
Melville,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  viscount  Sidmouth,  viscount  Castlereagh,  and 
earl  Bathurst,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries;  lord  Palmerston,  marquess 
of  Camden,  earl  of  Clancarty,  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  &c.  This  administration 
terminated  in  April,  1827,  when  lord  Liverpool  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
Mr.  Canning  succeeded  as  prime  minister.  Of  course,  in  a  long  period  of  fifteen  yeara^ 
there  had  been  many  changes. 

LIVERPOOL  RAILWAY.  The  first  grand  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  about  thirty-one  miles  long,  connecting  these,  two  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  empire.  The  first  shaft  was  commenced  in  Oct.  1826,  and  the 
excavation  of  the  tunnel,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  Jan.  1827 ;  and  the  tunnel 
was  completed  in  Sept.  1828,  and  was  opened  July  30, 1829.  At  the  opening  of  the 
railroad,  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  persons  were 
present ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  alighted  during  a  stoppage  of  the  engines^  was 


Liver  Theatre  opened 1826 

Old  dock  closed 1826 

Fotmdation  of  the  new  Custom-house  laid, 

Aug.  12,  1828 
Blackrock  lighthouse  built,  and  light  first 

shown  ....      March  1,  1830 

Lunatic   Asylum   founded,   1792 ;     new 

buildings  erected 1830 

Clarence  dock  completed   .        .        Sept.  1830 
Liverpool     and     Manchester     Kailway 

[fohieh  tee)  opened  .       Sept  16,  1830 

Zoological  Ganlens  opened  .  1883 

Great  fire;  property  valued  at  £300,000 

destroyed  Jan.  1,  1883 

Lock  Hospital  opened        ....  189i 

Waterloo  dock  opened 1834 

Victoria   and   Trafalgar  docks    opened 

same  time       ....     Sept.  8,  1836 
[The  whole   range   of  the  docks  is  S| 

miles,  and  the  cost  exceeded  £3,000,000 

sterling.] 
Mechanics'  Instltnte  opened      .  .  1887 

New  Fishmarket  opened  .  Feb.  8^  1887 

Apothecaries'  Company  formed    .        .    .  1837 

The  Hall  erected 1888 

Statistical  Society  fbundcd    .  .    .1838 

The  Liverpool  steamer  of  461-hor8e  power 

sails  for  New  York         .        .     Oct.  28,  1838 
Awftil  storm  raged  Jan.  6,  1839 

Foundation  of  the  Collegiate  Institution 

laid  by  lord  Stanley        ....  1840 
Foundation  of    St  George's   Hall   and 

Courts  laid 1841 

Immense  fixe,  which  destroyed  property 

amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million 

sterling Sept  26,  1843 

Mr.  Huskisson's  statue  erected       .    Oct.  1847 
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knocked  down  hj  one  of  them,  which  went  over  his  thigh,  and  caoBed  his  death, 
Sept.  15, 1880.  The  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  railway  was  opened  its  entire  length, 
as  the  Grand  Junction,  July  i,  1887 ;  and  the  railway  to  London  was  opened  its  entire 
length,  Sept  17, 1888. 

LLANDAFF,  BISHOPRIO  OF.  This  is  an  ancient  bishopric,  whose  first  known  prelate 
was  St  Dubritius,  in  522.  The  church  takes  its  name  from  its  situation,  Lan,  in 
Welsh,  signifying  a  church,  and  it  having  been  erected  close  to  the  river  Tt^,  or 
TaffCf  in  Glamoiganshire. — Ihtgdale.  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
1542.  14f.  Id,  per  arvMun. 

LLOYD'S,  London.  The  coffee-house  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  held 
previously  to  the  late  fire  (see  EoDchcvngt)  on  the  northern  side  of  that  building. 
Lloyd's  was  established  in  1772,  and  is  the  resort  of  eminent  merchants,  under- 
writers, insurance  brokers,  &;c. ;  and  here  are  effected  insurances  for  all  the  world  on 
ships  and  merchandise.  The  books  kept  here  contain  an  acooimt  of  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  early  intelligence  of  maritime  affidrs. 
In  1808,  the  subscribers  instituted  the  Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  idSbrding 
relief  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  died  in  Uie  service  of  their  country.  They 
likewise  subscribe  liberally  in  almost  every  instance  where  publio  subscriptions  are 
deemed  neoeesary. 

LOADSTONE.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  earth.  Its  virtues  were 
but  indistinctly  known  to  the  ancients,  yet  its  attractive  quality  had  been  taken  notice 
of  from  ve^  remote  times. — Slwrmmi,  Aristotle  assures  us  thatThales  made  mention 
of  it,  and  Hippocrates  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stone  that  attracts  iron,  and 
Pliny  was  struck  with  its  attractive  power.  The  polar  attraction  of  the  loadstone 
was,  it  is  said,  known  in  France  before  a.d.  1180 ;  but  this  honour  is  accorded  to 
Roger  Bacon  about  1267.  The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could  communicate  its 
virtues  to  steel  or  iron ;  and  Flavio  Qioja  of  Pasitano,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
mariner^s  compass.    See  CompoMs, 

LOANS,  BRITISH.  Those  for  the  service  of  the  crown  of  England  were  generally 
borrowed  at  Antwerp  until  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1559,  that  queen 
bonx)wed  200,0002.  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  to  enable  her  to  reform  her  own  coin, 
and  sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the  city  of  London  joined  in  the  security. — Rapin, 
The  amount  of  the  English  loans,  during  four  late  memorable  periods,  was,  viz. : 

Seren  jwn*  war  ....  from  17B6  to  1768  .  .  £62,100,000 

American  war from  1776  to  1784  .        76»500,000 

French  revolutionary  war    .       .  from  1798  to  180S  .  .  18^500,000 

War  agahut  Buonaparte.       .    .  from  1806  to  1814  .       20(^800,000 

Besides  the  property-tax.  In  1818,  were  raised  two  loans  of  twenty-one  millions  and 
twenty-two  milnons ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  a  subscription  loan  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  France  was  filled  up  in  London  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenl^ 
minutes,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  millions,  Dec.  5, 1796.    See  Loyalty  Loant, 

LOCHLEVEN  CASTLE,  Kinross.  Built  on  an  island  in  the  celebrated  lake  of  Loch 
Leven,  in  1257,  and  was  a  royal  residence  when  Alexander  IIL  and  his  queen  were 
forcibly  taken  from  it  to  Stirling.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1301,  and  again 
in  1385.  Patrick  Graham,  first  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  was  imprisoned  and  died 
within  its  walls,  1447.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  confined  in  it  in  1569.  It 
is,  however,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Maiys  impri- 
sonment,  in  1567,  and  of  her  escape,  on  Sunday,  May  2, 1568.  In  this  castle  "Mbtj 
was  compelled  to  sign  her  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Scotland,  of  which  an  in- 
teresting accoimt  is  given  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Abbot;  and  of  which,  also, 
some  new  and  affecting  particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  the  7th  volume  of  his 
History  of  ScoUomd,  pubUdied  in  August^  1840. 

LOCKS.  Those  of  the  Egyptians,  Qreeks,  and  Romans  were  clumsy  contrivances. 
Dcnon  has  engraved  an  Egyptian  lock  of  wood.  Du  Cange  mentions  locks  and 
padlocks  as  early  as  a.d.  1381.  The  French  are  accounted  the  worst  locksmiths  in 
Europe,  and  the  English  the  best  Bramah's  celebrated  patent  locks  were  registered 
in  1784.  Locks  have  been  made  at  Wolverhampton  in  suits  of  eight,  ten,  or  more,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  all  with  different  keys,  so  that  none  of  them  can  open  any 
but  its  own  lock,  yet  a  master  key  will  open  idL    See  Keys. 

LOCUSTS.  The  visits  of  these  animals  in  Eastern  countries  have  frequently  super- 
induced pestilence  and  death,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  these  consequences. 
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Owing  to  the  putre&ction  of  -vast  swarms  in  Egypt  and  Ljbia,  upwards  of  800,000 
persons  perished,  128  B.a  The  country  of  Palestine  was  infested  with  such  swarms 
that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  after  deyouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  they  died,  and 
their  intolerable  stench  caused  a  pestilential  fever,  a.d.  406.  A  similar  catastrophe 
occurred  in  France  in  873.  A  remarkable  swarm  of  locusts  settled  upon  the  ground 
about  London,  and  consumed  the  vegetables ;  great  numbers  fell  in  the  streets,  and 
were  preserved  bv  the  curious ;  they  resembled  grasshoppers,  but  were  three  tames 
the  size,  and  their  colours  more  variegated,  Aug.  4, 1748.  They  infested  Germany 
in  1749,  Poland  in  1750,  and  Warsaw  in  June,  1816. 

LODI,  BATTLE  of  thb  BRIDGE  or.  One  of  the  great  early  achievements  in  Italy  of 
Buonaparte.  He  commanded  the  French  army,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Austrians 
commanded  by  general  Beaulieu,  and  obtained  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  after 
a  bloody  engagement  in  which  several  thousands  of  the  Imperialists  perished  on  the 
field,  and  many  thousands  were  made  prisoners.  May  10,  1796.  The  conqueror 
pursued  his  advantage  with  wonderful  rapidity,  as  after  this  battle  all  Lombardy  lay 
open  to  his  army,  and  the  republican  flag  floated  in  Milan  a  few  days  afterwards. 

LO&LINE,  used  in  navigation,  a.d.  1570 ;  and  first  mentioned  by  Bourne  in  1577.  The 
log-line  is  divided  into  spaces  of  fifty  feet>  and  the  way  which  the  ship  makes  is  mea- 
sured by  a  half-minute  sand  glass,  which  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  an  hour 
that  fiAy  feet  bear  to  a  mile :  the  line  used  in  the  royal  navy  is  forty-eight  feet. 

LOGARITHMS,  so  useful  in  mathematics,  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratio  of  numbers  one 
to  another.  They  were  invented  by  baron  Merchiston,  an  eminent  Scotchman  (sir 
John  Napier)  in  1614.  The  method  of  computing  by  means  of  marked  pieces  of 
ivory  was  discovered  about  the  same  time,  and  hence  called  Napier*s  bones.  The 
invention  was  afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  at  Oxford. 

LOGIERIAN  SYSTEM.  A  system  of  musical  education  commenced  by  J.  B.  Logier  in 
January,  1815,  and  by  him  introduced  into  the  chief  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Prussian  states,  kc  First  taught  in  Dublin  with  eminent  success  by  Mr.  Logier 
and  Mr.  K  C.  Allen,  and  in  London  by  most  of  the  high  musical  professors. 

LOGWOOD.  A  species  of  wood  of  a  dense  and  firm  texture,  and  deep  strong  red  colour ; 
it  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  that  produces  it ;  it  was  first  cut  by  the  English  in  the 
bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  in  1662.  Its  use  in  dyeing  shortly  afterwards 
became  general,  and  waa  encouraged  by  a  law. — Bwms'  Amum. 

LOLLARDS.  The  name  given  to  the  first  reformers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
England,  and  a  reproachful  appellation  of  the  followers  of  Wickliffe. — Chaucer,  The 
original  sect  was  founded  by  Walter  Lollard  in  1315;  he  was  burned  for  heresy  at 
Cologne  in  1322.  After  his  death  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe  were  called  Lollards. 
The  first  martyr  in  England  on  account  of  religious  opinions  was  William  Sawtree, 
the  parish  priest  of  St  Osith,  London,  Feb.  19,  1401,  reign  of  Heniy  lY.  The 
Lollards  were  proscribed  by  the  English  parliament  in  1416,  and  about  1414,  numbers 
of  them,  or  persons  to  whom  the  name  was  given,  were  burnt  alive.* — Moreri  ;  Carte, 

LOMBARD  MERCHANTS.  In  England  they  were  understood  to  be  composed  of 
natives  of  some  one  of  the  four  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  or  Yenioe. — 
Andenon  on  Commerce.  Lombard  usurers  were  sent  to  England  by  pope  Gregory  IZ. 
to  lend  money  to  convents,  communities,  and  private  persons,  who  were  not  able  to 
pay  down  the  tenths  which  were  collected  throughout  the  kingdom  with  great  rigour 
that  year,  13  Hen.  IIL,  1229.  They  had  offices  in  Lombard-street>  which  great 
banking  street  is  called  after  them  to  this  day.  Their  usurious  transactions  caused 
their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

LOMBARDY.  The  Lombards  were  a  detachment  of  Alemanni  from  the  marches  of 
Brandenburgh,  fionous  for  their  bravery.  They  were  invited  into  Italy  by  Justinian, 
to  serve  against  the  €k>th&  To  reward  their  services,  the  emperor  gave  them  part 
of  Upper  Pannonia,  a.d.  548.  They  passed  into  Italy,  and  their  chief  was  proclaimed 
king  by  his  army  at  Milan,  in  570.    The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  supported  itself  and 

*  Among  others,  sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  Cobham,  iru  emelly  pnt  to  death  in  St.  GIles*s-ln-fhe 
Fields.  His  crime  was  his  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  the  great  reformer  Wycliffo.  He  was  misrepTesented 
to  our  heroic  prince  Henry  V.  by  the  bigoted  clergy,  as  a  heretic  and  traitor,  who  was  actually  at  the  head 
of  80,000  Lollards,  in  these  fields.  About  100  inonensiye  people  were  found  there.  Cobham  escaped ;  bat 
was  taken  some  time  after  in  Wale%  He  suffered  death  on  this  spot:  being  hang  on  a  gallows,  byA  chain 
fastened  round  his  body,  and,  thns suspended,  burnt  alive,  in  lil7.— Butter;  Baaumfa  Londm^ 
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Diode  considerable  conquests  till  772,  when  Charicmagne  took  Desideriui^  the  last 
king,  and  annexed  his  territories  to  the  (German  empire. — La  Combe, 

LONDON.*  The  greatest  and  richest  city  in  the  world.  Some  will  have  it  that  a  city 
existed  on  the  epot  1107  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  354  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Trinobontes,  54  b.c.,  and  long  pre- 
viously the  roval  seat  of  their  kings.  In  a.d.  61,  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
Lundinium.  Lundinium  or  Colonia  Augusta  was  the  chief  residence  of  merchants  at 
that  period,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce,  though  not  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  colony. — Tacitus.  It  is  said,  but  not  truly,  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Lud,  an  old  British  king,  who  was  buried  near  where  Ludgate  formerly  stood ;  but 
its  name  is  from  Llyn^Din,  the  **  town  on  the  lake." 
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London  enlarged  bf  the  Romanf      .  a  j>. 

Boadioea,  queen  of  the  loenl,  rednees  Lon- 
don to  ashes,  and  puta  70,000  Komans 
and  strangers  to  the  sword  i  .    . 

She  is  defeated  by  Soetonius,  80,000  Bri- 
tons are  maaaacnadfand  she  takes  poison 

London  is  walled  in,  and  a  palace  built    . 

800  Teasels  are  employed  In  tlie  port  of 
London  for  the  export  of  eom  alone       , 

Ifondon  made  a  bishop's  see,  and  lieatltu- 
tus  first  bishop 614 

Tbeoniua,  second  bishop    ....    668 

St.  Melitus  (afterwards  translated  to  Can- 
terbaryX  third  bishop         .        ... 

Westminster  abbey  bnilt  by  Sebert.  Bee 
W—tmintttr  Abbey  ..... 

8t  Paul's  built  by  Bebert    See  BtuVtt  St. 

A  plague  ravages  London      .  .    . 

Great  fire,  which  nearly  consumed  the 
cltv 

London  destroyed  by  the  Danes    .       .    . 

Alfred  repairs  and  strengthens  London    . 

Another  great  fire ^^^ 

Tower  built  by  William  1 1078 

First  charter  granted  to  the  dty  by  the 
same  king.    See  London  OitiMWt   . 

Another  devastating  fire       •  •    • 

600  houses  thrown  down  by  a  tempest 

Charter  granted  by  Henry  I.     .        .        . 

Henry  Fitz  Alwyn,  the  first  mayor,  serv- 
ing twenty-four  years        .       »       .    . 

Charter  relating  to  weirs  .... 

Charter  of  king  John ;  mayor  and  com- 
mon council  eleeted  annually .f — Stow*  . 

Charter  of  Henry  III 

Aldermen  appointed  in  the  city,  with  Im- 

W;K)rtant  privileges 1242 
atch  in  London,  88  Hen.  II L                 .  1268 
Tax  called  murage,  to  keep  the  walls  and 
ditches  in  repair.       ....    .1279 

City  divided  into  wards     ....  1286 

Cheapaide  stood  outsida  the  city;  the 
hooaes  built  of  wood IdOO 
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Charter  granted  by  Edward  III.  .  aj>.  1888 
Terrible  pestilence,  in  which  60,000  dU- 

ccns  perish  t ,  1848 

William  of  Walworth,  lord  mayor  .  .  1880 
Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  See  Tyler  .  .  1881 
Aldermen  elected  for  life  ....  1804 
City  first  lighted  at  night  by  lanteroa  .  1416 
Quildhall  commenced  1411,  finished  .  .  1416 
Whittington  thrice  lord  mayor,  vix.  1807, 

1406,  and 1419 

He  entertains  Henry  T.at  Guildhall,  and 
throws  into  a  fire  of  spices,  bonds  of  that 
monarch  for  moneys  lent  him  to  the 

value  of  00,0001 1419 

_       _   .  .    .  1450 


air 


Jack  Cade's  rebellion.    Bee  Cade 
First  civic  procession  on  the  water; 

John  Norman  lord  mayor       . 
Falconbridge  attempts  the  city    .        .    . 
SM'eating  Hickness  rages    .... 
The  fatal  sweat,  Atdor  Anglicu*    ,        .    . 
Memorable  Evil  May-day.   ^oeSvUMai/- 

day 

Streets  first  paved  (Ttn^'a  Stat.)  .        .    . 
Forty  taverns  and  public  houses  allowed 

in  the  city,  and  three  In  Westminster, 

aet  7  Edw.  VI.  (there  are  now  7000) 
Royal  Exchange  built.  See  Exekange 
Thames  water  conveyed  into  the  dty  by 

leaden  j^ipes 

New  buildings  in  London  forbidden  in 

any  places  where  none  had  previoualy 

been  erected,  to  prevent  the  increasing 

siae  of  the  city  g 1680 

Nearly  all  London  yet  btiUt  of  wood  .  .  1600 
80,578  persons  perish  by  the  plague  .  .  1602 
Gunpowder  plot  (t&AteAfee)  .  .  .  .1606 
New  River  water  brought  to  London  .  1618 
Hackney  coaches  first  plied.  See  Haelmey 

Coaches 1625 

68,596  persona  perish  by  the  great  plague. 

See  Plagues 1666 

Great  fire  of  London.  See  article  Fires  .  1666 
Actfora"newmodelofbuilding"ofthed^  1666 
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1471 
1485 
1517 

1617 
1633 
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*  The  fables  of  GeoArey  of  Monmouth,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  London,  are  nnworthy  of  the 
attention  of  Uie  antiquary.  That  London  waa  founded  by  Brute,  a  descendant  of  ti^e  IVoJan  .iEneaa,  and 
called  New  Troy,  or  Troy-novant,  until  the  time  of  Lud,  who  surrounded  it  with  walla,  and  g^ve  it  the  name 
of  Caer  Lud,  or  Lud's  Town,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  mere  romance.— 7>et^ik. 

t  Stowe  incorrectly  states  this  charter  to  have  been  given  in  1209,  but  it  beare  date  May  19th  In  the 
16th  year  of  king  John's  reign.  John  began  his  reign  in  1190.  This  charter  was  acted  on  at  that  period 
in  various  instances,  aa  many  of  the  mayora  were  afterwards  continued  in  thdr  offices  for  several  vears 
together;  and  the  same  right  was  exerted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  who  filled  the  oflioe  of  lord 
mayor  during  two  succeeding  years,  those  of  1816  and  1817. — Idem. 

X  Thla  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  India,  and  spreading  itself  westward  throngh  every  oonntry  on 
the  globe,  reached  England.  Its  ravages  in  London  were  so  great,  that  the  common  cemeteries  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  and  various  pieces  of  ground  without  the  walls  were  assigned  for  burial- 
places.  Amongst  these  was  the  waste  land  now  forming  the  precincts  of  the  Charter-house,  where  upwarda 
of  50,000  bodies  were  then  deposited.    This  destructive  disorder  did  not  entirely  subside  till  1357.— /dem. 

B  This  proclamation  or  decree  was  dated  from  Nonesuch,  7th  July,  1580,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  erect 
new  Duildings  where  none  had  before  existed  in  the  memory  of  man.  This  extension  <^  the  metropolis 
was  deemed  calculated  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  plague ;  created  a  trouble  in  governing  andi 
multitudes ;  a  dearth  of  victuals ;  multiplying  of  beggars,  and  inability  to  relieve  them ;  an  increaae  <tf 
artisans  more  than  oould  live  together ;  impoverishing  of  other  dtles  for  lack  of  inhabitants.  The  decree 
8tated<ihat  lack  of  air,  lack  of  room  to  walk  and  shooti  &a,  arose  oulof  too  crowded  a  dty.  A  prooUuna- 
tion  to  the  same  eilBCt  waa  also  isaued  by  Jsmea  I. 
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LONDON,  C(mtinued, 

Monument  erected,  began  1871 ;  flniahed 

1677.    Bee  Monument  .        .  a.d.  1677 

London  streets  first  lighted  bj  lamps        .  1681 
Charter  declared  forfeited,  1682;   taken 

away,  1688 ;  but  restored    .        ...  1689 
Awful  and  devastating  storm,  called  "  the 

high  wind  " 1703 

Act  for  the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches 

In  and  near  London 1711 

South  Sea  bubble  commenced  1710,  ex- 
ploded 1720.    See  South  Sea  Company    .  1720 
Chelsea  water^works  formed  .    .  1722 

*' Great  FroBt,*"  Dec  95,  1730,  to  Feb.  8,  1740 
New  Mansion  House  oompleted  .  1753 

The  lord  mayor  committed  to  the  Tower 
br  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  breach 

of  privilege 1771 

Lord  George  Gordcn's  No-popery  mob. 

See  Gordcn'i  Mob 1780 

Memorable  storm  of  rain  and   thunder 

over  London  .        .       June  26,  1788 

ThauksgiYiog  of  Oeerge  III.  at  St.  Paul's 

cathedral AprU  ^  1789 

London  Missionary  Society  .  1794 

Horse  patrol  in  London         .        .        .    .  1805 
Lord  Nelson's  funeral  Jan.  9,  1806 

Riots  on  the  committal  of  Sir  F.  Burdett 

to  the  Tower  April  6.  1810 

Civic  banquet  to  the  allied  sovereigns  at 

GuildhaU         ....   June  18,  1814 
Gas  lights  used  in  London,  Aug.  1807; 
Pall  Mall  lighted  in  1809 ;  and  the  city 
generaUy  lighted 1814 


Qneen  Caroline's  funeral  passes  through 

London Aug.  14,  1821 

London  University  chartered.    See  Lon- 
don Univernty      .        .        .        Feb.  11,  1826 
Metropolitan    police    oommenoed    duty, 

Sept.  29,  1829 
Memorable  political  panic,  Nov.  5;  and 

no  lord  mayor's  show  .  .  Nov.  9,  1830 
General  Fast  on  account  of  the  cholera  in 

England  ....  Feb.  6,  1832 
The  cholera  officially  announced  to  exist 

in  London Feb.  14,  1832 

Hungerford  market  opened  .  July  8,  1833 
Queen's  feast  at  GuildhaU  .  .  Nov.  9,  1837 
Oxford  fires  at  the  queen.    See  Ou^/ord^a 

Attempt^  (te.  ...  June  10,  1840 
Francis  s  attempt  Seei^Vond*  May  80,  1842 
Bain's  attempt  ....  July  8,  1842 
Thames  Tunnel  opened  March  25,  1843 

Royal  Exchange  opened  .  .  Oct.  28,  1844 
Great  Chartist  demonstration  in  London, 

April  10,  1848 
Re^appearanoe  of  the  Aslatlo  cholera  in 

the  city Oct  3,  1848 

A  pistol  fired  at  the  queen  on  her  return 

tram  a  drive  .    May  19,  1840 

Lord  Mayor's  great  dvio  banquet    See 

Lord  Mayor8  March  21,  1860 

Pate's  assault  on  the  queen  .  June  27,  1850 
Death  of  sir  Robert  Peel  .  July  2,  1850 
Attack  upon  general  Haynau  .  Sept  4,  1850 
[See  England;  and  the  occurrences  not 

noticed  here,   under   their  respective 

beads.] 


LONDON,  BISHOPRIC  of.  A  mosfc  ancient  see,  archiepiscopal  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  founded  about  A.D.  514,  when  Restitutus  was  first  bishop.  Pope  Gregory 
intended  London  to  continue  arohiepisoopal,  but  St.  Augustin,  whom  his  holiness 
had  sent  over  to  oonyert  the  Saxons^  was  so  pleased  with  his  reception  from  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  that  he  set  up  his  staff  at  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  Ethelbert's 
dominions,  which  continues  the  metropolitan  see  of  England  to  this  day.  London, 
however,  remained  a  bishopric,  and  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  five  saints,  and 
to  the  realm  siztoen  lord  diancellors  and  lord  treasurers ;  it  was  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  1119/.  8«.  id,  per  annwn. 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  OLD.  Some  khid  of  structure  is  said  to  have  existed  a.d.  978. 
A  bridge  was  built  of  wood,  1014,  which  was  partly  burnt  in  1136,  and  afterwards 
repaired.  The  late  old  bridge  was  commenced  about  1176,  and  completed  in  1209, 
with  houses  on  each  side,  connected  together  by  lai*ge  arches  of  timber,  which  crossed 
the  street.  This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  an  awful  catastrophe  in  1212.  A  fire  hap- 
pened at  the  Southwark  end,  which  brought  immense  crowds  from  London  to  see, 
and  to  eztingmsh  it :  but  the  houses  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  caught  fire  like- 
wise, which  prevented  their  return,  and  the  fire  at  the  south  end  prevented  their 
advancing;  several  vessels  that  approached  to  take  them  off  were  sunk  by  over- 
crowding, and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  8000  persons  lost  their  lives,  either  by  being 
killed,  burnt,  or  drowned.  The  bridge  was  restored  in  1300,  and  again  suffered  by 
fires  in  1471,  1632,  and  Sept.  1725 ;  and  in  1756,  all  the  houses  were  pulled  down. 
The  waterworks  were  begun  in  1582,  and  caught  fire  and  were  destroyed  in  1774. 
The  toll  was  discontinued  March  27, 1782. 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  NEW.  The  first  pile  was  driven  200  feet  to  the  west  of  the  old 
bridge,  March  15,  1824 ;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  lord  mayor,  alderman 
Garratt,  June  16, 1825.  The  bridge  was  opened  by  William  lY.  and  his  queen,  going 
by  water,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  nobility,  and  amid  great  festivities,  Aug.  1,  1831. 
Its  length  is  928  feet,  and,  within  the  abutments,  782  feet ;  the  span  of  the  centre 
arch  is  152  feet,  and  of  the  side  arches  (of  which  tiiere  are  two  on  each  side)  140  and 
130  feet ;  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  is  334  feet,  and  of  the  abutments  at  the  b«se> 
78  feet.    The  cost  of  this  great  structure  was  506,000^ 

LONDON  CITIZENS  have  been  granted  many  privileges  and  immunities  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  first  charter,  granted  in  a.d.  1079,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  city  archives.    This  charter  is  written  in  beautiful  Saxon  characters, 
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on  a  slip  of  parchment  six  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  and  is  in  English  as  follows : 
— "  William  the  king  greeteth  William  the  bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  portreve,  and  all 
the  burgesses  within  London,  friendly.  And  I  acquaint  you,  that  I  will  that  ye  be 
all  there  law-worthy,  as  ye  were  in  king  Edward's  d^s.  And  I  will  that  eveiy  child 
be  his  father's  heir,  after  his  father's  days.  And  I  will  not  suffer  that  any  man  do 
you  any  wrong.  God  preserve  you."  This  is  the  first  of  nine  charters  granted  to 
London.  The  citizens  have  the  privilege  of  pleading  their  own  cause  in  the  courts  of 
judicature,  without  employing  lawyers  or  counsel,  except  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  by 
statute  40  Hen.  III.,  1257.— Stowe. 

LONDON  GATES.  The  original  walls  of  London  were  the  work  of  the  BomaDS. 
Theodosius,  governor  of  Britain,  is  said  to  have  raised  them  a.d.  879 ;  but  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  806.  There  were  originally  four  principal  gates ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  as  new  roads  were  made,  the  number  increased ;  and  among 
others  were  the  Pnetorian-way,  Newgate,  Dowgate,  Cripplegate  (so  called  from  huue 
beggars  that  sat  there),  Aldgate,  Aldersgate,  Ludgate,  Bridgegate,  Mooi^gate,  Bishops- 
gate,  the  Postern  on  Tower-hill,  and  Temple-bar,  rebuilt  1670-2,  the  only  one  of  tiie 
city  boundaries  now  remaining.  Cripplegate  was  rebuilt  by  the  brewers,  in  1244, 
and  was  pulled  down  in  July,  1760.  Aldgate,  rebuilt  1608,  was  taken  down  1760 ; 
Aldersgate,  rebuilt  1716,  was  taken  down  April,  1661 ;  Bishopsgate,  rebuilt  1783,  was 
taken  down  1761 ;  as  was  Mooigate,  same  year. 

LONDON  STONE.  A  stone  placed  in  Cannon-street  by  the  Romans,  the  spot  being  then 
the  centre  of  the  city,  15  b.o.  Cheapside  was  at  tlus  period  in  the  suburbs. — Burnt. 
London  Stone  is  one  of  the  greatest  antiquities  of  the  city,  having  been  known  before 
the  time  of  William  L  It  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way ;  but  the  * 
time  and  piupose  of  its  erection  are  alike  unknown.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  spot  whence  the  Komans  measured  the  distance  of  their  several  stations  It  was 
against  this  stone  that  Jack  Cade  struck  his  sword,  exclaiming;  "  Now  is  Mortimer 
lord  of  London,"  U50.— Leigh, 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY.  It  obtamed  its  charter,  Feb.  11,  1826 ;  the  building  was 
commenced  April  80,  1827,  and  the  college  opened  by  the  introductory  lectures  of 
professor  Bell,  Oct  1,  1828.  The  plan  comprehends  lectures  with  examinations  by 
the  professors ;  mutual  instruction  among  the  pupils ;  and  the  aid  of  tutors  in  those 
parts  of  knowledge  which  most  require  to  be  minutely  and  repeatedly  impressed  on 
the  memory.  The  professors  derive  their  income  principally  from  the  fees  paid  by 
their  pupils.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  languages,  mathematics,  physics, 
the  mental  and  the  moral  sciences,  together  with  the  law  of  England,  history,  and 
political  economy,  and  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  Uie  objects  of 
medical  education. 

LONDONDERRY.  Mentioned  in  a.d.  546.  An  abbey  here  was  burnt  by  the  Danes, 
in  783.  A  charter  was  granted  to  the  London  companies,  in  1615.  The  town  was 
surprised,  and  sir  George  Powlett,  the  governor,  and  the  entire  garrison  were  put  to 
the  sword,  1606.  Londondeny  was  besieged  in  1641*  A  grant  was  made  of  London- 
derry, with  210,000  acres  of  land,  to  various  companies  in  London,  in  1689. 
Memorable  siege  of  Londonderry,  sustained  against  the  army  of  James  II.,  who  for  a 
time  commanded  in  person.  The  heroic  garrison  and  inhabitants  were,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  driven  to  the  extremity  of  &mine ;  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  George  Wedker,  they  defended  the  place  against  the  enemy  until  the 
siege  was  raised  by  the  force  of  the  duke  of  Schombei^.  James's  army,  under  the 
French  general  Rosene,  retired  with  the  loss  of  about  9000  men,  after  having  prac- 
tised almost  unparalleled  cruelties  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  around, 
April  20,  1689. 

LONG  ISLAND,  BATTLE  of,  America.  Between  the  British  troops,  under  sir  William 
Howe,  and  the  reyolted  Americans,  who  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  after  a  well-fought 
action,  losing  2000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoners.  The  Americans 
were  pursued  by  the  victors  in  their  retreat  to  New  York,  but  were  saved  under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog  from  further  discomfiture,  Aug.  27, 1776. 

LONGEVITY.  In  these  countries  the  instances  of  it  are  remarkable,  though  rare. 
Colour  M'Crain,  of  the  Isle  of  Jura,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  is  said  to  have  kept  180 
Christmases  in  his  own  house,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  being  the  oldest 
man  on  anything  approaching  to  authentic  record  for  upwards  of  3000  years. — Oreig, 
Thomas  Pan*,  a  labouring  man  of  Shropshire,  was  brought  to  London  by  the  earl  of 
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Arondel,  in  1635|  and  considered  the  wonder  of  his  time,  being  then  in  his  153rd 
year,  and  in  perfect  heidth ;  but  the  journey  and  change  of  air  and  diet  killed  him, 
Noy.  15,  the  same  year.  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Yorkshire,  died  in  1670,  and  was  buried 
in  Bolton  church>yard,  Dec  6,  in  that  year,  aged  169  years. 


OTBXB  BXTBAOROWAKT  IVBTAirCKS. 

1669.  Jamee  Bowles,  Killlngworth,  aged  .  168 
leoi.  Lady  Eocleston,  IreUnd  .    .  148 

1749.  A  man  named  Collier,  Dablin  .       .  187 

1767.  An   Ens^hman    named   Eodeaon 

(PhiLTroHa.) 144 

1760.  James  Shiel,  Irlih  veoman  .  136 

1766.  Colonel  Thomas  Wlnaloir,  Ireland  .  146 

1766.  John  Mount,  Scotland    .               .  .  186 

1768.  Francis  Conceist,  Borythorpe  .  .  160 
1772.  Mrs.  Clan,  Lichfield  .  .  .  .  188 
1774.  William  Beeby,  Dnngarvon  .  180 

[He  had  been  an  ensign,  and  served 
at  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and 
Anghrimd — Bunu.} 
1776.  Peter  Gordon,  Aaohterless    •       .    .  181 
1776.  Mary  Paton,  Lochwinnoch  .  188 

1776.  Mr.  MoTet,  soxgeon,  Dumfries  .  .  189 
1776.  Sarah  Brookman,  Glastonbury         .  166 

1778.  Thomas  Cockey,  Blechingley       .    .  132 

1779.  M.  Lawrence,  Orkney       .       .        .  140 

1780.  Robert  Mac  Bride,  Herries  .  .  .  130 
1780.  Mr.  WUUam  Ellis,  Lirerpool    .       .  180 


1780.  Lonisa  Trozo,  a  negress,  was  yet 
living  in  this  year,  at  Tueuman, 

South  America 176 

1782.  Evan  Williams,  Carmarthen    .       .  146 

1786.  Cardinal  de  Soils 110 

148 
120 
162 
126 
181 
134 
140 
180 
187 
161 


1787.  Mary  Brook,  of  Leek 
1792.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Birmingham       .    . 
1792.  Mrs.  Judith  Scott,  Islington      . 
1806.  Mr.  Creeke,  of  Thurlow        .       .    . 
1806.  Mr.  J.  Tucker,  Ilching-ferry      . 
1806.  Catherine  Lopez,  of  Jamaica       .    . 
1806.  Sarah  Anderson,  a  tree  black    . 
1818.  Mrs.  Melghan,  Donougfamors       «    . 
1814.  Mary  Innes,  Isle  of  Skye 
1814.  Mrs.  Judith  Crawford,  Spanishtown 
1840.  Mrs.    Martha  Rorke,   ot  Dromore, 
County  of  Kildare,  Aug.  27       .    . 

When  James  I.  visited  Hereford- 
shire, a  dance  called  the  Morioe 
dance  was  performed  in  his  pre- 
sence by  five  men  and  five  women, 
whose  united  ages  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  years. 
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There  are  some  extraordinaiy  instances  of  great  age  in  RussiA ;  and  at  Dantzio  a  man 
is  said  to  have  died  at  184 ;  and  another  was  living  in  Wallachia,  in  1840,  aged  186  years. 
In  Holy  Writ,  Methuselah  is  stated  to  have  lived  969  vears,  the  greatest  age  of  any 
on  record,  according  to  the  reckoning  before  the  flood ;  but  the  length  of  the  years 
of  that  time  is  not  ascertained ;  hence  there  is  no  fixed  principle  to  determine  the 
real  ages  of  that  epoch. 

LONGITUDE,  determined  by  Hipparchus  at  Nice,  who  fixed  the  first  degree  in  the 
Canaries,  162  B.a  Harrison  made  a  time-keeper,  in  a.d.  1759,  which  in  two  voyages 
was  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the  limits  required  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
12th  Anne,  1714 ;  and  in  1763,  he  applied  for  the  reward  of  20,0002.  offered  by  that 
act,  which  he  received.  The  celebrated  Le  Roi  of  F&ris,  in  1776,  invented  a 
watch  that  keeps  time  better;  and  the  chronometers  of  Arnold,  Eamshaw,  and 
Br^guet  bring  the  longitude  almost  to  the  truth.  Philosophers  have  sought  the 
longitude  in  vain  ,*  but  Newton  has  said  it  will  yet  be  discovered  by  a  fooL  Haps 
which  reckon  the  longitude  from  Ferro  reqxiire  18^  6'  to  be  added,  and  from  Paris  2f 
25''  to  be  deducted,  to  reconcile  them  to  British  maps.  Act  repealing  the  act  relating 
to  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  9  Qeoige  IV.,  July  1828. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.  Hade  only  at  Venice  in  1800.  They  were  made  in  England,  by 
Venetian  artists,  some  of  whom  took  up  their  abode  in  Lambeth,  in  1673. — Salmon, 
The  French  excelled  in  their  manufacture  of  them  in  the  last  century;  but  the  English 
have  brought  their  factories  to  great  perfection  of  late  years,  and  now  make  looking- 
glasses  to  cover,  in  a  single  plate,  the  walls  of  lai^  rooms. 

LOOH-ENGINE.  The  weaver^s,  otherwise  called  the  Dutch  loom,  was  brought  into  use 
in  London  from  Holland,  in  or  about  the  year  1676,  since  when  the  general  principle 
of  the  loom  has  been  infinitely  varied  by  mechanical  ingenuity.  There  are  about 
250,000  hand-looms  in  Great  Britain,  and  75,000  power-looms,  each  being  equal  to 
three  hand-looms,  making  twenty-two  yards  each  per  day.  The  steam-loom  was 
introduced  in  1807- 

LOUD.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Lord  is  a  particular  appellation  for  the  supreme 
majesty  of  God  and  Christ,  and  in  that  sense  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  being. 
With  us,  it  is  a  term  of  nobility.  See  Lords  and  Baron.  The  word  lord  is  abbreviated 
from  two  syllables :  it  was  originally  Iflaford,  which,  by  dropping  the  aspirate  became 
Lafordf  and  afterwards  by  contraction  Lord.  "  The  etymology  of  this  word,"  a  writer 
observes, "  is  worth  observing,  for  it  is  composed  of  hlaff  a  loaf  of  bread,  and /orcf,  to 
give  or  afford ;  so  that  Hlaford,  now  Lord,  implies  a  giver  of  bread ;  because  in  those 
ages,  such  great  men  kept  exiauordinary  houses,  and  fed  the  poor ;  for  which  reason 
they  were  called  giwm  of  bread.**  See  Ladiet.  The  nickname  of  "  Hy  Lord,'*  given 
by  vulgar  people  to  hunchbacked  persons,  is  from  the  Greek  word  lordos,  crooked. 
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LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  of  ths  HOUSEHOLD.    See  Ouwiherlam,  Lord, 

LORD  DANE.  This  was  a  distinction  exacted  by  the  Danes,  about  the  time  of 
Ethel  red  IL,  991.  It  was  in  the  reigns  immediately  subsequent  corrupted  into  Zordan^ 
and  given  as  a  name  of  ignominy  to  the  lazy  Danes,  who  lived  on  the  sweat  of  the 
Englishmen's  brows;  though  in  the  days  of  Canute  and  otherai,  a  private  fellow 
quartered  on  your  house  exacted  the  title  of  Lord  Dane. — Bwmt, 

LORD  GREAT  CHAMBERLAIN  07  ENGLAND.  The  sixth  great  officer  of  state, 
whose  duties,  among  others,  relate  to  coronations  and  public  solemnities.  The  rank 
appertained  for  many  centuries  to  the  ftmily  of  De  Vere,  earls  of  Oxford,  granted  to 
it  by  Henry  L  in  1101.  On  the  death  of  John  de  Vere,  the  16th  earl,  Mary,  his  sole 
daughter,  marrying  lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  the  right  was  establie^ed  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  house  of  peers  in  that  nobleman's  family,  2  Charles  I.,  1626.  On  the  deatii 
of  his  descendant,  unmarried,  in  July  1779,  the  house  of  lords  and  twelve  judges 
concurred  that  the  office  devolved  to  lady  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  and  her  sister  the 
lady  Geoi^gina  Charlotte  Bertie,  as  heirs  to  their  broker  Robert^  duke  of  Ancaster, 
deceased ;  and  that  they  had  powers  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  for  them,  not  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight,  who,  if  his  majesty  approved  of  Imn,  might  officiate 
accordingly. 

LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  of  ENGLAND.    See  article  Admiral. 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  of  ENGLAin).    See  ChanoeUor,  Lord  High. 

LORD  HIGH  CONSTABLE  of  ENGLAND.  The  seventh  great  officer  of  the  crown, 
and,  with  the  earl  marshal,  formerly  a  judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  called,  in  the 
time  of  Henxy  IV.,  curia  militarii,  and  subsequently  the  court  of  honour.  It  is  the 
foimtain  of  the  marshal  law ;  and  the  power  of  this  officer  was  so  great,  and  such 
improper  use  was  made  of  it,  that  in  the  13th  Richard  II.  a  statute  passed  for  abridg- 
ing it,  and  also  the  power  of  the  earl  marshal,  which  tee.  The  office  existed  before  the 
Conquest,  after  which  it  went  by  inheritance  to  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and 
next  in  the  line  of  Stafford.  In  1521,  it  became  forfeited  to  the  king  in  the  person  of 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  that  year  attainted  'for  high  treason,  and  has 
never  been  since  granted  to  any  person,  otherwise  than  pro  hoe  vice,  and  that  to  attend 
at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by  combat.  The  only  instance  of  a  trial  by  combat  being 
ordered  since  this  office  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  was  that  commanded  between 
lord  Reay  and  sir  David  Ramsay  in  November  1631 ;  but  the  king  afterwards  pre- 
vented the  trial    See  Corutable  of  Scotland,  and  Combat. 

LORD  HIGH  CONSTABLE  of  SCOTLAND.  The  office  of  lord  high  constable  of 
Scotland  is  of  great  antiquity  and  dignity,  and  the  nobleman  holding  it  obtained  two 
grand  prerogatives,  viz.  :  the  first,  the  keeping  of  the  king's  sword,  which  the  kn^g,  at 
his  promotion,  delivers  to  him  naked  (and  hence  the  badge  of  the  lord  high  constable 
is  a  naked  sword) ;  and  secondly,  the  absolute  command  of  the  king^s  armies  while  in 
the  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  office  came  at  last  to  be 
exercised  only  as  to  crimes  during  the  time  of  parliament,  which  some  extended 
likewise  to  all  general  conventions.  The  office  was  conferred  heritably  upon  the 
noble  family  of  Errol,  by  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  with  them  it  still  remains,  being 
expressly  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  Union  in  1707.  It  was  instituted  by  king  David  I. 
about  1147. 

LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  of  ENGLAND.  The  first  great  officer  of  the  crown. 
This  office  was  established  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was 
formerly  annexed  to  the  lordship  of  Hinkley,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Montfort, 
earls  of  Leicester,  who  were,  in  right  thereof,  lord  high  stewards  of  England ;  but 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  last  earl  of  this  fiunily,  making  a  bad  use  of  the  great  power 
this  office  gave  him,  raised  a  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  Henry  III.,  and  was 
attainted,  and  his  estate  forfeited  to  the  king.  That  prince  wisely  judging  the  power 
too  vast,  in  a  great  measure  abolished  the  office  (as  in  the  handjs  of  an  ambitious 
subject  it  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  worst  purposes),  a.d.  1265.  It  is  therefore 
now  revived  only  pro  hae  vice,  to  officiate  at  a  coronation,  or  the  trial  of  a  peer.  The 
first  afterwards  appointed  was  Thomas,  second  son  of  Henry  IV.  The  first  for  the 
trial  of  a  peer  was  Edward,  earl  of  Devon,  on  the  arraignment  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  in  1400.    See  Lord  Stevjard, 

LORD  KEEPER  of  ENGLAND.  The  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  differs  only  from 
the  lord  chaaoellor  in  this  pointy  that  the  latter  hath  letters  patent,  whereas  the  lord 
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keeper  has  none.  Richard,  a  chaplain,  was  the  firat  keeper  iinder  Ranulph,  in  1116. 
The  lord  keeper  has  the  like  jurisdiction,  and  all  other  advantages,  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  5  Eliz.,  1562. — CowdL  See  Chancdlcn,  Lord. 


LORD  LIEUTENANT,  or  CHIEF  GOVERNOR,  or  VICEROY  of  IRELAND.  The 
first  formal  appointment,  as  lord  justice,  was  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Meath,  under 
Henry  II.,  in  1173.  Richard  de  Clai'e,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  appointed,  as  lord 
warden^  same  year.  Raymond  le  Gros  was  elected  by  the  council,  with  the  style  of 
procurator  J  May,  1177.  John,  earl  of  Moreton,  son  of  the  king,  was  appointed  as  Uyrd 
of  Irdand  soon  afterwards.  William  Fitzadelm  de  Burgo  was  appointed,  under  the 
title  of  tenuchalf  also  in  1177.  The  earl  of  Morton  (afterwanis  king  John)  was 
appointed  as  governor  in  1185.  Peter  Pipard  was  appointed  lord  deputy  hy  Richard  I., 
in  1101.  Geofiry  de  Mariscis  was  appointed  goyemor,  under  the  title  of  cuatos, 
16  king  John,  1215.  Piers  de  Gayeaton,  earl  of  Cornwall,  was  appointed,  by  the 
style  of  lord  lieutenant,  2  Edw.  JL,  1308. 


LORD  LraTTTEMANTS. 

1306.  Piera  de  OaTeston,  earl  of  Cornwall. 

1829.  Jamea,  earl  of  Ormond. 

1331.  Sir  Anthony  Lacy. 

1361.  Lionel,  dnke  of  Clarence. 

1309.  Sir  William  de  Windsor. 

1380.  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

1382.  PhiHp  Courtney,  lord  Birmingham,  Genl. 

1384.  Robert  de  Yere,  earl  of  Oxford. 

1304.  King  RiCHABD  IL  in  person. 

1396.  Roger   Mortimer,    earl   of    March  and 

Ulster. 
1399.  King  Rich  akd  TI.  in  person  (second  time). 
1401.  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster. 
1410.  John,  duke  of  Bedford. 

1413.  Edward,  earl  of  March. 

1414.  Sir  John  Talbot. 

1416.  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster. 

1427.  Sir  John  de  Orey. 

1428.  Sir  J.  Sutton,  lord  Dudley. 
1432.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley. 
1438.  Lion,  lord  Wells. 

1440.  James,  earl  of  Ormond. 

1446.  John,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1449.  Richard,  dnke  of  York. 

1461.  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  for  life. 

1479.  Richard,  duke  of  York. 

1483.  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  In  1496. 

148S.  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln. 

1490.  Jasper,  duke  of  Bedford. 

1496.  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1604. 

1601.  Henry,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Henry 

VIIL 
1604.  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare. 
1620.  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Smrey. 
1690.  Henry,  duke  of  Richmond. 

1668.  Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex. 

1698.  Robert,  earl  of  Essex. 

1699.  Sir  Charles  Blount,  lord  Moun^oy. 
1639.  Thomas,  lord  viscoant  Wentworth,  earl 

of  Straflbrd. 

1648.  James,  marquesa  of  Oimond. 

1649.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1660.  James  Butler,  duke,  marqness,  and  earl 
of  Ormond. 

1669.  John  Roberts,  lord  Roberts. 

1670.  J.  Berkeley,  lord  Berkeley. 
1672.  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of  Essex. 
1677.  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond. 
1686.  Henry  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon. 
1686.  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnel. 
1690.  Henry  Sydney,  lord  Sydney. 
1686.  Henry  Capel,  lord  Capel. 

1701.  Lau.  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester. 


1703.  James  BnUer,  dnke  of  Ormond. 
1707.  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
1709.  Thomas,  earl  of  Wharton. 
1711.  James,  dnke  of  Ormond,  again. 
1713.  Charles,  dnke  of  Shrewsbu^. 
1717.  Charles,  duke  of  Bolton. 
1721.  Charles,  dnke  of  Grafton. 
1724.  John,  lord  Carteret. 
1731.  Lionel,  duke  of  Dorset. 
1737.  William,  duke  of  Devonshire. 

1746.  Philip,  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

1747.  William,  earl  of  Harrington. 
1761.  Lionel,  dnke  of  Dorset,  again. 
1756.  William,  marqness  of  Hartington. 
1767.  John,  duke  of  Bedford. 

1761.  George,  earl  of  Halifax. 

1763.  Hugh,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

1766.  Francis,  earl  of  Hertford. 

1767.  George,  visoonnt  Townshend,  Oct.  14. 
1772.  Simon,  earl  of  Haroonrt,  Nov.  30. 

1777.  Jolm,  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Jan.  85. 

1780.  Fred.,  earl  of  Carlisle,  Dec.  88. 

1782.  Wm.  Henry,  duke  of  Portland,  April  14. 

1782.  George,  earl  Temple,  Sept  15. 

178S.  Robert,  earl  of  Northington,  June  8. 

1784.  Charles,  duke  of  Rutland,  Feb.  84. 

[He  died  Oct  24, 1787.] 
1787.  George,  marquess  of  Buckingham  (late 

earl  Temple),  again,  Dec.  16. 
1790.  John,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  Jan.  5. 
1796.  William,  earl  Fitcwilliam,  Jan.  4. 
1796.  John,  earl  Camden,  March  81. 
1798.  Charies,  marqness  ComwalHs,  June  80; 
1801.  Philip,  eari  of  Hardwicke,  May  86. 

1806.  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  March  18. 

1807.  Charles,  duke  of  Riehmond,  April  19. 
1813.  Charles,  earl  Whitworth,  Aug.  86. 
1817.  Charles,  earl  TalbotOct  9. 

1821.  Richard,  marqness  Wellenley,  Dec.  29. 

1828.  Henry,  marquess  of  Anglesey,  March  1. 

1829.  Hugh,  dnke  of  Northumberland,  March  6. 

1830.  Henry,  marqness   of  Anglesey,   again, 

Dec.  23. 

1838.  Marquess  Wellesley,  again,  Sept.  86. 
1834.  Thomas,  earl  of  Haddington,  Dee.  29. 
1836.  Marquess  of  Normanby,  April  23. 

1839.  Hugh,  lord  Fortescue,  April  3. 

1841.  Thomas  Philip,  earl  de  Grey,  Sept.  15. 
1844.  William,  lord  Heytesbury,  July  18. 

1846.  Earl  of  Besborough,  July  9. 

[Died  in  the  government,  May  16, 1847.] 

1847.  George  William  Frederick,  earl  of  Cla- 

rendon, May  86.    The  present  (1860) 
Lord  Lieutenant. 


LORD  LIEUTENANTS  of  COUNTIES.  The  division  of  England  into  counties 
(as  well  as  iflto  hundreds  and  tythinga)  is  ascribed  to  Alfred  ;  but  there  is  evidence 
that  some  counties  bore  their  names  and  had  those  divisions  150  years  eaiiier. 
Lord  lictitenants  for  counties  were  instituted  in  England  8  Edw.  VL,  1549. — 
Rymer's  Fosdera.  Act  for  the  constitution  of  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  in  Ireland, 
passed  2  Will.  IV.,  1831. 
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LORD  MAYOR  of  LONDON.  At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Harold  by  William  I. 
(see  Hastifigs),  the  chief  officer  of  London  was  called  port-reeve,  from  Saaton  wordfi 
signifying  chief  governor  of  a  harbour.  He  was  afterwaids  called  provost ;  but  in 
Henry  IL's  reign,  the  Norman  title  of  maire  was  brought  into  use,  and  soon 
rendered  English  by  spelling  it  "  mayor."  Appointed  annually,  18  Hen.  IIL,  1288. 
First  presented  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  87  Hen.  IIL,  1251.  The  prefix  of 
lord  was  granted  by  Edward  III.,  with  the  style  of  Right  Honourable,  in  1854.  Sir 
John  Norman  waa  the  first  lord  mayor  who  went  by  water  to  be  sworn  at  West- 
minster, 145S-4.  Lord  Mayor's  show  was  instituted  same  year ;  but  the  more  costly 
pageants  and  triumphs  of  the  show  were  laid  aside  in  1685.*  See  Zondon,  The 
Knowing  are  the  lord  mayors  of  London  from  the  year  1800  : — 
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Sir  William  SteinM. 

Sir  John  Earner. 

Charles  Prloe. 

John  Perrlng. 

Peter  Perohard. 

Sir  James  Shaw. 

Sir  William  Leighton. 

John  Ainaley. 

Sir  Cliarles  Flower. 

Thomas  Smith. 

Joshua  Jonathan  Smith. 

Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter. 

George  Scholer. 

Sir  WUliam  DomTllle,  bart 

Samuel  Birch. 

Matthew  Wood. 

Matthew  Wood,  a  second  time. 

Christopher  Smith. 

John  Atkins. 

Qeorge  Brydges. 

John  T.  Thorpe. 

Christopher  Magnay. 

William  Heygate. 

Robert  Waithman^ 

John  Garratt. 

William  Venables. 

Anthony  Browne. 
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(Not.  9)  Matthias  Prime  Lucas. 
WUllam  Thompson. 
John  Crowder, 
Sir  John  Key,  bart 
Sir  John  Key,  bart,  a  second 

time. 
Sir  Peter  Laurie. 
Charles  Farebrother. 
Henry  Winchester. 
Wm.  Taylor  Copeland. 
Thomas  KeUy. 
Sir  John  Cowan,  bart 
Samuel  Wilson. 
Sir  Chapman  Marshall. 
Thomas  Johnson. 
John  Pirle,  created  a  baronet 

April  16, 1842. 
J.  Humphery 
Sir  W.  Magnay,  bart 
Michael  Glbbs. 
John  Johnson 
SirGeoi^  CarrolL 
John  K.  Hooper. 
Sir  James  Duke,  M.P. 
Thomas  Famcombe. 
John  Musgrove. 
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LORD  MAYOR  of  DUBLIN.  John  le  Decer  was  appomted  first  provost  in  1808.  A 
gilded  sword  granted  to  the  chief  magistrate  to  be  borne  before  him,  by  Henry  IV., 
1407.  Thomas  Cusack  appointed  first  mayor,  1409.  The  coUar  of  SS.  and  a  foot 
company  granted  by  Charles  XL  to  the  mayors,  1660.  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham,  the 
first  mayor,  honoured  with  the  title  of  lord,  by  Charles  XL,  who  granted  5002.  per 
armum  in  lieu  of  the  company  of  foot,  1665.  A  new  collar  of  SS.  granted  by  William 
XXX.  to  the  mayor,  value  10002.,  the  former  having  been  lost  in  James  IL*s  time,  1697. 

LORD  MAYOR  of  YORK.  The  title  of  lord  to  the  first  civic  magistrate  is  one  peculiar 
to  Liondon,  X)ublin,  and  York.  The  prefix  of  lord  was  given  to  the  mayor  of  York, 
which  city  is  a  coimty  in  itself,  by  Richard  XL  York  enjoys  large  privileges, 
confirmed  to  it  by  a  long  succession  of  kings. 

LORD  STEWARD  of  the  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD.  An  officer  of  great  antiquity, 
having  the  sole  direction  of  the  king's  house  below  stairs  :  he  has  no  formal  grant  of 
his  office,  but  receives  his  charge  from  the  sovereign  in  person,  who,  delivering  to 
him  a  white  wand,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  says,  "  Seneichal,  tenez  le  hdton  de  notre 
maison"  This  officer  has  been  called  lord  steward  since  a.d.  1540 ;  he  was  pre- 
viously to  the  81st  of  Henry  VXXI.  styled  grand  master  of  the  household.  The  lord 
high  steward  is  an  officer  granted  for  many  centuries  past,  pro  hoc  vice  only,  for 
a  coronation,  or  the  trial  of  a  peer.    See  Lord  Sigh  Steward  of  England, 


•  Sir  Henry  IHckard,  who,  In  1867,  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London,  most  sumptuously  entertained  in 
one  day,  in  the  year  1963,  four  monarchs :  namely,  Edwanl,  king  of  England ;  John,  king  of  France ;  the 
king  of  Cyprus ;  and  David,  king  of  Scotland.  The  celebrated  Black  Prince,  and  many  of  the  nobility, 
were  also  present  at  the  feast.— iStotre.  A  superb  entertainment  was  given  at  Guildhall,  by  the  loid  mayor, 
at  which  the  prince  regent  of  England,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  king  of  Prussia,  and  ndmetous  foreigners 
of  high  rank,  were  present,  June  18, 1814.  And  in  1860,  a  remarkable  and  very  grand  banquet  was  given 
by  the  lord  mayor  (alderman  Famcombe)  to  prince  Albert  and  the  mayors  of  most  of  the  boroughs  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  fhrtherance  of  the  project  of  the  great  International  Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  1861.  The  numerous  attendance  of  chief  magistrates  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  made  this  dvio  enter- 
tainment one  unique  and  memorable. 
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LORDS.  The  now  recognised  nobility  of  England  take  their  creation  from  the  1st  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  1066,  when  William  Fitsosbom,  the  first  peer,  was  made 
earl  of  Hereford ;  Walter  Devereuz  made  earl  of  Salisbury ;  Copsi,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  Henry  de  Ferrers  made  earl  of  Derby,  and  Cferbodus  (a  Fleming)  made 
earl  of  Chester.  Twenty-two  other  peers  were  made  in  this  sovereign's  reign.  Peers 
of  England  are  free  from  all  arrests  for  debts,  as  being  the  king's  hereditary 
counsellors.  Therefore  a  peer  cannot  be  outlawed  in  any  dvil  action,  and  no 
attachment  lies  against  his  person ;  biit  execution  may  be  taken  upon  his  lands  and 
goods.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are  free  from  all  attendance  at  courts  leet  or 
sheriff's  turns ;  or,  in  case  of  a  rio^  from  attending  the  jxww  coTnUcUtu.  See  Bartm  : 
Earl;  Marq^ieUy  &c. 

LORDS,  HOUSE  or.  The  peers  of  England  were  summoned  ad  (xmsiilendum,  to  consult, 
in  early  reigns,  and  were  summoned  by  writ  6  &  7  John,  1205.  The  commons  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  until  some  ages  after  the  Conquest. 
— JEfume.  Deputies  from  certain  boroughs  were  returned  to  meet  the  barons  and 
clergy  in  1258. — Goldsmith.  And  writs  are  extant  of  the  date  of  Jan.  23, 1265 ;  but 
several  historians  maintain  that  the  first  regular  parliament  of  the  three  estates,  as 
now  constituted,  was  held  22  Edw.  L,  1293-4.  The  house  of  lords  includes  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  peers  of  England.  ^  The  bishops  are  supposed  to  hold 
certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king,  in  right  whereof  they  have  seats  in  this 
house.  The  temporal  lords  consist  of  the  several  degrees  of  nobility :  some  sit  by 
descent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers ;  some  by  creation,  as  all  new-made  peers ;  and  others 
by  election,  since  the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  with  Ireland  in  1801. 
Scotland  elects  16  representative  peers,  and  Li^land  4  spiritual  lords  by  rotation  of 
sessions,  and  28  temporal  peers  for  life.  The  house  of  lords  now  consists  of  3  princes, 
20  dukes,  21  marquesses,  115  earls,  22  viscoimts,  201  barons,  16  Scotch  lords,  28  Irish 
lords,  26  English  prelates,  and  4  Irish  bishops — ^in  all  456  peen. 

LORRAINE.  It  took  its  name  from  Lotharius,  son  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  and  was 
given  to  the  prince  as  an  independent  duchy,  a.o.  851.  The  kingdom  was  eventually 
divided  in  the  tenth  century  into  two  parts.  Lower  Lorraine  was  governed  by  its 
dukes,  afterwards  dukes  of  Brabant,  until  Brabant  became  united  with  Burgundy 
in  1429.  The  late  province  of  Lorraine  subsisted  until  1766,  when  it  was  finally 
annexed  to  France. 

LORETTO.  Here  is  the  Cata  Santa,  or  Holy  House,  in  which  it  is  pretended  the 
Virgin  Mary  lived  at  Nazareth.  According  to  the  legend,  it  was  carried  by  angels 
into  Dalmatia  from  Oalilee,  and  next  brought  here.  The  famous  lady  of  Loretto 
stands  upon  an  altar,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  is  surrounded  with 
gold  lamps,  whose  glare  conceals  her  face.  She  is  clothed  with  cloth  of  gold,  set  off 
with  jewels,  with  which  the  little  Jesus,  though  in  a  shirt,  is  covered  also.  Loretto 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  the  holy  image  carried  to  France ;  but  it  was 
brought  bac^  with  pious  pomp,  and  welcomed  with  the  dischaz^ge  of  cannon  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  borne  in  procession  to  the  holy  house  on  a  rich  frume,  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  eight  bishops,  Jan.  5, 1803. 

LOT*S  WIFE.  Josephus  asserts  that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife;  and  Justin, 
Irenseus,  and  Tertullian,  allege  its  existence  in  their  time,  and  that  it  still  gave 
periodical  evidence  of  her  feminine  nature.  Professor  Daubeny  supposes  that 
volcanic  agency  was  the  physical  instrument  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  destroy 
the  five  cities  of  the  plam ;  that  the  Salt  or  the  Dead  Sea  arose  either  from  the 
subsidence  of  the  plain,  or  from  the  damming  of  the  Jordan  by  a  current  of  lava  * 
that  the  showers  of  fire  and  brimstone  were  occasioned  by  the  Ml  of  volcanic  ejec^ 
tions ;  and  that  Lof  s  wife,  lingering  behind  her  friends,  may  have  been  first  suffocated, 
and  then  incrusted  with  saline  and  other  volcanic  materials. — Jkmbemy  on  Votcanoet,  * 

LOTTERY,  STATE.  The  first  mentioned  in  English  history  began  drawing  at  the 
western  door  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan.  11, 1569,  and  continued  day  and  night 
until  May  6  following.  It  contained  40,000  "htt"  at  10«.  each  lot.  The  profits 
were  for  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  the  prizes  were 
pieces  of  plate.  The  first  lottery  mentioned  for  sums  of  money  took  place  in  1630, 
Lotteries  were  established  in  1693,  and  for  more  than  130  years  yielded  a  large 
annual  revenue  to  the  crown.  The  Irish  state  lottery  was  drawn  in  Dublin  in  1780. 
All  lotteries  were  suppressed  in  France  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention, 
Nov.  15, 1793.    They  were  abolished  in  Oct  1826 ;  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing 
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a  penalty  of  502.  for  advertising  foreign  or  any  lotteriee  in  the  British  newspapers, 
6  &  7  WilL  IV.,  Aug.  1886.    See  next  aHicU. 

LOTTERIES.  That  for  the  British  Museum  took  place  in  1758.  Cox's  valuable 
museum,  containing  many  rare  specimens  of  art  and  articles  of  vertu,  was  disposed 
of  by  lottery,  under  an  act  passed  June  16, 1778.  An  act  passed  for  the  sale  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Adelphi  by  lottery,  June  16,  1773.  Lottery  for  the  Leverian 
Museum,  1784-5.  For  the  Pigot  diamond,  permitted  Jan.  2,  1801 ;  it  afterwards  sold 
at  Christie's  auction  for  9500  guineas,  May  10, 1802.  For  the  collection  of  alderman 
Boydell,  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts,  and  who  had  been  a  popular  lord  mayor  of 

.  London,  by  act  1804-5.  The  last  lotteries  drawn  in  Great  Britain  were  the  Qlaagow 
lotteries  in  1884.  See  QUugow,  An  act  was  passed  4  &  5  Will  lY.,  declaring  that 
the  then  pending  Glasgow  lottery  should  be  the  last  permitted  to  be  drawn, 
July  25, 1884. 

LOUIS-D'OR.  The  Louis  of  gold,  a  French  coin  of  24  fiancs,  was  first  struck  by 
Louis  XIIL  in  1640.  The  value  of  this  coin  was  originally  about  twenty  shillings. — 
Spectaior.  Its  value  has  fluctuated  with  the  storms  of  revolution  and  the  inddents 
of  time,  between  15».  id.  and  22*.  Sd. — Aake.  The  Lonia-d'or  was  superseded  by  the 
Napoleon  of  Buonaparte,  of  about  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

LOUISIANA.  Discovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  1541.  It  was  traversed  by  M.  de 
Salle  in  1682,  and  settled  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1718.  Ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  when  all  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  given  to  England.  Restored  to  Franoe  in 
1802 ;  and  sold  by  France  to  the  Ajnericans  in  1808.  Louisiana  became  a  member 
of  the  United  States,  in  1812. 

LOUYRK  This  renowned  edifice  in  Paris  was  a  royal  residence  in  the  reign  of  Dago* 
bert,  A.D.  628 ;  but  Francis  I.  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  called  the  Old 
Louvre,  1522.  Here  were  deposited  the  finest  collection  of  paintings,  of  statues,  and 
treasures  of  art  known  in  the  world.  The  chief  of  them  were  brought  from  Italy 
during  the  triumph  of  Buonaparte's  arms^  but  most  of  them  have  since  been  restored 
to  the  rightful  possessors. 

LOVE  INTRIGUES.  This  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  is  neariy  coeval  with  the 
drama  itself.  It  was  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  by  Anazondrides,  a  Rhodian,  whose 
pieces  gave  him  rank  as  a  true  dramatic  poet,  354  B.o. — Suidaa,  Anazandrides  was 
starved  to  death  by  the  Athenians  for  his  satireSi — Idem, 

LOYALTY  LOANS.  There  were  several  of  these  raised  during  the  revolutionair  and 
Buonapartean  wars ;  but  one  instance  so  peculiarly  marked  the  spirit  and  devotion  of 
the  British  people,  that  it  is  referred  to  as  the  Loyalty  loan  :  a  subscription  loan  was 
opened  in  London  on  the  5th  Dec.,  1796,  and  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes  the 
sum  of  eighteen  millions  sterling  was  subscribed,  thus  demonstrating  the  wealth  and 
patriotism  of  England,  and  hearty  concurrence  of  her  people  in  the  war. 

LUCIA,  ST.  First  settled  by  the  French  in  1650.  Taken  by  the  British  several  times 
In  the  subsequent  wars.  Memorable  insurrection  of  the  Fi^nch  negroes,  April,  1795. 
In  this  year  Guadaloupe,  St.  Yincent,  Grenada,  Dominica,  St  Eustatia,  and  St  Luda, 
were  taken  by  the  British.  St  Lucia  was  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1802 ; 
but  was  again  seized  on  by  England  the  next  year,  and  confirmed  to  her  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814.    See  Colonies, 

LUCRETIA,  RAPE  of,  by  Seztus,  son  of  Tarquin,  who  in  the  dead  of  night  introduced 
himself  to  Lucretia,  breaking  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  her  chamber,  in  the  absenoe  of 
her  husband,  CoUatinus.  She  yielded  to  her  ravisher  when  he  threatened  to  murder 
her,  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves,  and  put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this  apparent  adultery 
might  seem  to  have  met  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  Lucretia  in  the  morning 
sent  for  her  husband  and  her  fieither,  and  after  she  had  revealed  to  them  the  indignities 
she  had  sufiered  from  the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge  her  wrongs, 
she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger.  This  fatal  blow  was  the  signal  of  rebellion :  the 
body  of  Lucretia  was  shown  to  the  incensed  people,  who  expelled  the  family  of 
Tarquin  from  Rome  for  ever,  and  the  commonwealth  was  established,  509  B.C. — Livy. 

LUDDITES.  Large  parties  of  men,  under  this  designation,  commenced  their  depredations 
at  Nottingham,  breaking  frames  and  machinery.  Skirmish  with  the  military  there, 
Jan.  29, 1812.  Several  serious  riots  occurred  again  in  1814 ;  and  numerous  bodies  of 
these  people,  chiefiy  unemployed  artisans,  committed  great  excesses  in  1816  et  aeq. 
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LUKATICSu  See  article  Insanity.  Statutes  were  enacted  regarding  the  care  and  property 
of  lunatics,  17  Ed.  II.,  1323  et  aeq.  Statutes  of  Geo.  II.,  1731  and  1741,  by  the  latter  of 
which  the  marriages  of  lunatics  were  declared  void.  Statutes  of  Greo.  IIL,  1770,  1773 
et  teq.  .  Statutes  regarding  the  care  and  treatment  of  confined  persons,  9  and  10 
Geo.  IV.,  July  1828,  and  May  1829.  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  Act,  1  Will.  IV. 
1831.  In  the  late  parliamentary  returns  of  the  lunatics  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is 
shown  that  in  436  imions,  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  is  3841,  all  of  whom  are 
believed  to  be  incurable ;  and  that  of  5259  pauper  idiots,  2602  have  been  in  that 
state  since  birth.  The  number  of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  on  Jan.  1,  1849,  was 
14,560,  of  whom  6852  were  males  and  7708  females;  10,801  being  paupers. — QficicU 
Returns. 

LUNEVILLE,  PEACE  of.  Concluded  between  the  French  republic  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  stipulating 
that  the  lUiine,  to  the  Dutch  territories,  shoidd  form  the  boundary  of  France,  and 
recognising  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Liguiian,  and  Cisalpine 
republics,  Feb.  9, 1801. 

LUPERCALIA  A  yearly  festival  observed  at  Rome,  on  Feb.  15,  in  honour  of  Pan,  first 
instituted  by  the  Romans,  according  to  Plutarch ;  but  according  to  Livy,  brought  by 
Evander  into  Italy.  Naked  youths  ran  through  the  streets  with  whips,  lashing  all 
whom  they  encountered,  even  women,  who  received  the  stripes  with  inclination, 
believing  that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the  pains  of  child-birth.  Augustus 
forbade  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to  appear  naked  during  this  festival. 
Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  reproaches  Anthony  for  having  disgraced  the  dignity  of  the 
consulship  by  appearing  naked  on  one  of  these  occasions. —  Yarro.  These  feasts  were 
continued  till  a.d.  496,  when  pope  G^elasius  abolished  them,  on  account  of  the  great 
disorders  and  indecencies  that  were  committed  in  their  celebration. — Pardon, 

LUSTRUM.  An  expiatory  sacrifice  made  for  tlie  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  after  the  census  had  been  taken,  572  B.c.  Every  five 
years  were  called  a  lustrum;  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  were  commonly 
expressed  by  two,  three,  or  four  lustra. 

LUTHERANISM.  Sprung  up  in  Germany  in  1517,  in  which  year  Leo  X.  published  his 
indulgences  for  money ;  and  Iccelius,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  deputed  with  others 
of  his  order  to  collect  in  Saxony,  carried  his  zeal  to  such  a  height  as  to  declare  his 
commission  unbounded;  that  no  crime  could  be  committed  too  great  to  be  par- 
doned :  and  that,  by  purchasing  indulgences,  not  only  past  sms,  but  those  which 
were  intended,  were  to  be  forgiven.  Against  these  practices  Luther  openly  preached 
with  wonderfiil  success,  and  thus  began  the  Reformation  in  Germany. — Mdchicr 
Adam,  in  Vita  I/iUheri. 

LUTZEN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  commanded  by  general 
Wittgenstein,  fought  May  2,  1813.  This  sanguinary  battle  opened  the  campaign  of 
that  year ;  and  though  each  of  the  adversaries  claimed  the  victory,  it  was  manifestly 
on  the  side  of  France ;  but  in  this  engagement  marshal  Duroc  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtzen  immediately  followed  (May  20  and  26),  both 
in  favour  of  Napoleon,  when  the  allies  were  compelled  to  pass  the  Oder,  and  an 
armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  prolonged,  but  unfortunately  for  the  French 
emperor  it  did  not  produce  peace. 

LUTZENGEN,  ob  LUTZEN,  BATTLE  of.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
against  the  emperor.  In  this  sanguinary  and  memorable  battle,  Gustavus,  the  most 
illustrious  hero  of  his  time,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  Protestant  interests  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  alliance  with  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  foully  killed  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  Nov.  6, 1632.    This  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Lippstadt. 

LUXEMBURG.  Considered  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  It  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  French  in  1543 ;  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1544  ;  by  the  French 
in  1684 ;  and  restored  to  Spain  in  1697.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1701 ; 
and  afterwards  given  to  the  Dutch  as  a  barrier  town,  and  ceded  to  the  emperor  at 
the  peace  in  171 3^  These  are  among  the  chief  occurrences.  Luxemburg  withstood 
several  sieges  in  the  last  century ;  it  surrendered  to  the  French  after  a  long  and 
memorable  siege,  June  7,  1795.  The  garrison,  on  their  capitulation,  took  an  oath 
not  to  serve  against  the  republic  of  France  imtil  exchanged,  and  were  conducted  to 
the  right  side  of  the  Rhine  immediately  after. 
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LUXURY.  The  instanoes  of  oxtravagonce  and  luxary  are  numerous  in  the  history  of 
almost  all  countries,  ancient  and  modem,  and  many  laws  have  been  enforced  to  re- 
press them.  Horace  mentions  fowls  dressed  in  Falemian  wine,  muscles  and  oysters 
from  the  Lucrine  lake  and  Circean  promontory,  and  black  game  fix)m  the  Umbrian 
forests. — Lardner.  LucuUus,  at  Rome,  was  distinguished  for  the  inunoderate 
expenses  of  his  meals;  his  halls  were  named  from  the  different  gods;  and  when 
Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to  surprise  him,  they  were  amazed  by  the  costliness 
of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepared  upon  the  word  of  LucuUus,  who  merely  ordered 
his  attendants  to  serve  it  in  the  hall  of  Apollo ;  this  feast  for  three  persons  casually 
met,  would  have  sufficed  for  three  hundred  nobles  specially  invited.  In  England, 
luxury  was  restricted  by  a  law  wherein  the  prelates  and  nobility  were  confined  to  two 
courses  every  meal,  and  two  kinds  of  food  in  every  course,  except  on  great  festivals. 
The  law  also  prohibited  all  who  did  not  enjoy  a  free  estate  of  1002.  per  annwm  from 
wearing  furs,  (see  Pars)  skins,  or  silk ;  and  the  use  of  foreign  cloth  was  confined  to 
the  royal  family  alone;  to  all  others  it  was  prohibited,  a.d.  1337.  An  edict  was 
issued  by  Charles  VI.  of  France,  which  said,  "  Let  no  man  presume  to  treat  with 
more  than  a  soup  and  two  dishes,"  1340. 

LYCEUM.  The  Lyceum  took  its  name  from  its  having  been  originally  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceus;  or  rather,  a  portico,  or  gallery,  built  by  Lyceus,  son  of  Apollo. 
The  Lyceum  was  a  celebrated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  in  Attica,  where 
Aristotle  taught  philosophy;  and  as  he  generally  taught  his  pupils  while  he  walked, 
hence  they  were  called  peripateticSj  and  his  philosophy  vras  called  from  this  place 
the  philosophy  of  the  Lyceum,  342  'B.Q.—Stardey. 

LYDIA.  A  very  ancient  kingdom  under  a  long  dynasty  of  kings,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Croesus,  whose  riches  became  a  proverb :  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  548  B.c.  The 
coinage  of  money  of  gold  and  silver  (together  with  many  other  useful  inventions,  and 
the  encouragement  of  commerce)  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians.  A  number  of  illustrious 
men  flourished  here. — Herodotus. 


CroBsnn,  son  of  Al7atte8,  siioceeds  to  the 
throne,  and  becomes  celebrated  for  hU 
victories  and  oonquesta  .        .        .  bjC.    563 

EpbeauB  fallH  into  his  hands;  the  lonlans, 
.ifiolians,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
are  subjected  to  his  dominion    .        .    .    554 

AU  the  nations  west  of  the  Halys  are 
conquered,  and  that  river  becomes  the 
boundary  of  the  kingdom. — Biair  .        .    S50 

CrcBsus,  dreading  the  power  of  Gfroa, 
whose  conquests  had  reached  to  the 
borders  of  Ljdia,  crosses  the  Halys  to 
attack  the  Medes,  with  an  army  of 
420,000  men,  and  eO,OCO  horse    .        .    .    548 

He  is  defeated  by  Gyrus,  pursued,  be- 
sieged in  his  capital,  and  taken     .       .    648 

The  conqueror  orders  Crcosus  to  be  bnmed 
alive,  and  the  pile  is  already  on  fire, 
when  he  calls  on  the  name  of  Solcn  in 
agony  of  mind,  and  Gyrus  hearing  him 
pronounce  it,  spares  his  life       .       .    .    548 

Lydia,  the  kingdom  of  the  "  richest  of 
mankind,"  is  made  a  provinoe  of  the 

years  before  by  Thales,  of  Miletus. —  I     Persian  empire 648 
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Argon,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  reigns 

in  Lydia.— i/(froi b.c.  1223 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  properly  so  called, 
begins  under  Anlysus  I.— Blair        .    .    797 

Alyattes  reigns 761 

Males  commences  his  rule     .  .    .    747 

Ko.lgn  of  Gandaules 736 

Oygtis,  first  of  the  race  called  Mermnadm, 
puts  Gandaules  to  death,  marries  his 
queen,  usurps  the  throne,  and  makes 

great  conquests 718 

Ardysus  II.  reigns;  the  Gimbri  besiege 

Sardls,  the  capital  of  Lydia    .        .        .    680 
The    Milesian   war    commenced    under 
Oyges,  Is  continued  by  Sadyattes,  who 

reigns 681 

Reign  of  Alyattes  1 1 619 

Battle  upon  the  river  Halys  between  the 
Lydians  and  Medes,  intercepted  by  an 
almost  total  eclipse  of  tiie  sun,  which 
Buperstitiously  occasions  a  conclusion 
ofthewar.— JIatr  May  28,    685 

[This  eclipse  had  been  predicted  many 


^sop,  the  Phrygian  fabulist,  Aloman,  the  first  Greek  poet  who  wrote  in  a  style  of 
gallantry,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaximenes,  Xenophanes,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Heraclitus 
of  Ephesus,  &c.,  flourished  in  Lydia.  The  country  remained  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire  until  the  latter  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  about  330  b.o.  It  next  became 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  founded  by  Philsdterus,  the  eunuch ;  Attains 
afterwards  bequeathed  it  to  the  Romans,  and  finally  the  Turks  conquered  it  firom  the 
Eastern  empire,  a.d.  1826. — Priestley. 

LYINGHN  HOSPITALS.  The  first  of  these  valuable  mstitutions,  of  a  public  and 
general  kind,  was  established  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse,  an  eminent 
physician,  who,  notwithstanding  he  had  to  contend  against  the  strongest  prejudices, 
avowed  opposition,  and  great  public  clamour,  pushed  his  benevolent  purpose  to 
success,  and  achieved  a  victory  for  humanity  by  building  the  fine  hospital  in  Dublin, 
under  this  name.  The  first  institution  was  opened  March  1745 ;  and  the  present 
hospital  in  December^  1757.    The  British  Lying-in  hospital  was  founded  in  1749  ; 
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Qaeen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  hoepitftl  in  1752 ;  the  Oeneral  Lying-in  hospital  in  1765; 
and  besides  these^  are  other  similar  charities  in  London. 

LYMPHATIC  VESSELS.  The  slender  pellucid  tubes  carried  into  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  receiving  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from  the  lymphatic  ducts,  which  dilute 
the  chylous  fluid. — Chtyne.  These  vessels  were  found  by  Jaspar  Asellius  in  1622 ; 
he  published  his  dissertations  on  the  subject  in  1627. — Nouv.  Diet.  Discovered  in 
oviparous  animals  by  Dr.  Hewson,  who  disputed  the  honour  of  the  discovery  with 
Dr.  Munro,  1762. 

LYONS.  Founded  by  L.  Plancus,  43  b.o.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  single 
night  by  lightning,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Two  general  councils  were 
held  here  in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries.  The  silk  manufacture  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  L,  1515.  Lyons  was  besieged  in  1793  by  the  Convention  army  of 
60,000  men,  and  surrendered  Oct  7,  when  awful  scenes  of  blood  and  rapine  followed. 
The  National  Convention  decreed  the  demolition  of  the  city,  Oct.  12,  same  year.  It 
capitulated  to  the  Austrians,  March  1814,  and  July  1815.  An  insurrection  among  the 
artisans,  which  led  to  great  popular  excesses  for  many  days  broke  out,  Nov.  21,  1831. 
Dreadful  riots,  April  15, 1834.  A  dreadful  inundation  occurred  at  Lyons,  Nov.  4, 1840. 
See  Inundationt. 

LYRE.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Mercury,  who,  according  to  Homer, 
gave  it  to  Apollo,  the  first  that  played  upon  it  with  method,  and  accompanied  it  with 
poetry.  The  invention  of  the  primitive  lyre  with  three  strings  is  duo  to  the  first 
flgyptian  Hermes.  Terpander  added  several  strings  to  the  lyre,  making  the  number 
seven,  673  B.C.  Phrynis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene^  added  two  more,  making  nine, 
438  B.a 
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MACARONI.  This  name  was  given  to  a  poem  by  Theop.  Folengio,  and  it  continues 
to  designate  trifiing  performances,  as  buffoonery,  puns,  anagrams,  "wit  without 
wisdom,  and  humour  without  sense."  His  poem  was  so  called  from  an  Italian  cake 
of  the  same  name,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  without  any  alimentary  virtue.  These 
poems  became  the  reigning  taste  in  Italy  and  France,  where  they  gave  birth  to 
Macaroni  academies,  and  reaching  England  to  Macaroni  cluha,  till,  in  the  end,  every- 
thing ridiculous  in  dress  and  manners  was  called  "  Macaroni,'"  about  ▲.d.  1520. — 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. 

MACE.  Anciently  used  by  the  cavalry  of  most  nations ;  this  weapon  was  originally  a 
club  fixed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  usually  blunt,  and  of  metal.  Maces  were  cdso  early 
ensigns  of  authority  borne  before  officers  of  state,  the  top  being  made  in  the  form  of 
an  open  crown,  and  commonly  of  silver  gilt.  The  lord  chancellor  and  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  maces  borne  before  them.  Edward  III.  granted  to 
London  the  privilege  of  having  gold  or  silver  maces  carried  before  the  lord  mayor, 
sherifis,  aldermen,  and  corporation,  1354.  It  was  with  the  mace  usually  carried 
before  the  lord  mayor  on  state  occasions,  that  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
knocked  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  off  his  horse,  a  courtier  afterwards  desx>atching  him 
with  his  dagger,  for  rudely  approaching  Richard  II.,  1381.  Cromwell  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  to  disperse  its  members  and  dissolve  the  parliament,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  "take  away  that  fool's  bauble,  the  mace,"  which  was  done,  and  the 
doors  of  the  house  locked,  April  20, 1653. 

MACEDON,  EMPIRE  of.  The  first  kingdom  was  founded  by  Caranus,  about  814  b.o. 
It  was  an  inconsiderable  country,  sometimes  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  some- 
times of  Thebes,  and  sometimes  of  Sparta,  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  fitther  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  by  his  wisdom  as  a  politician,  and  exploits  as  a  general, 
made  it  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  paved  the  way  to  his  son's  greatness.  Macedon  had 
twenty-one  kings,  from  Caranus  to  Alexander  inclusive  :  after  the  conqueror's  death, 
when  his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  generals,  Cassander  seized  Macedon,  and 
established  a  new  kingdom. 

Reign  of  Caranus        ....  BjC.  814 

Reign  of  Perdioeaa  1 729 

Reignof  ArgiBusI 678 

Reign  of  Philip  1 640 


Reign  of  ^ropas ;  he  conqners  the  Illy- 

rians B.G.    602 

Reign  of  Amyntas 647 

Reign  of  Alexander  1 497 
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454 


418 
411 


Reign  of  Perdlocaa  II.  .  b.c. 

Archelaus,    natural    son    of    Perdlocaa, 

murdera  the   legitimate   heln  of  hia 

fkther,  and  aeisea  the  throne  . 
He  1b  Burnamed  the  "Patron  of  Learning" 
He  la  murdered  hy  a  favonrito  to  whom 

he  promised  hi  a  daughter  in  marriage, 

yet  gave  her  to  another  .       .    . 

Reign  of  Amyntaa  II 899 

He  ia  driren  from  the  throne  .    .    806 

Reoovera  hia  crown,  and  puts  Panaaniaa 

to  death 807 

The   IllyrUuifl   enter   Macedonia,   expel 

Amyntaa,  and  put  Argaeaa,  brother  of 

Pauaaniaa,  on  the  throne   .       .       .    .    802 
Amyntaa  again  reoovera  his  kingdom      .    800 

Reign  of  Alexander  II 871 

He  ia  aaaassinated 870 

Reignof  PerdiccasIII 886 

HelakilledlnhaUle 800 

Reign  of  Philip  11^  and  Inatitntlon  of  the 

Macedonian  phalanx        ....    860 
Philip  gains  the  battle  of  Metbon  orer  the 

Athenians 860 

He  defeats  the  Hlyriana  In  a  desperate 

engagement 

He  takea  Amphipolla,  and  reoelrea  an 

arrow  in  his  right  eye.    See  Archery    . 
He  conauers  Thrace  and  Illyrla 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great       «       .    . 
Philip  adds  to  hia  conqueata 
Close  of  the  first  Sacred  war  .    . 

Illyrieum  overrun  by  the  army  of  Philip  . 
Thrace  made  tributary  to  Maoedon  . 
Ariatotle  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 

W prince  Alexander 
ar  agalnat  the  Atheniana 

Philip  beaiegea  Byaantinm    .       ... 

Battle  of  Charonea;  Philip  0(»quer8. 
See  CharoMa 888 

Philip  is  asaaaslnated  by  Pausanlas,  at 
£g«a,  during  the  celebration  of  games 
in  honour  of  nia  daughter's  nuptiala 

Alexander  III.,  aumamed  the  Great,  auo- 
ceeds  his  father       .       ,       .       .       . 

He  enters  Greece 

The  Greeks  appoint  him  general  of  their 
armies  against  the  Persians   . 

The  Thebans  revolt;  he  levels  Thebes  to 
the  ground;  the  house  of  Pindar  ia 
alone  left  standing 

The  Almighty  favours  Alexander  with  a 
vision,  in  which  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews  appears  to  him,  exhorting  him  to 
pass  into  Asia.    See  Jero* 

He  passes  into  Asia,  and  gains  hia  first 
battle  over  Dariua.  See  Oranicu;  Bat- 
tie  of   

Sardla  surrenders  to  the  conqueror ;  Hall- 
camassuB  Is  taken,  and  numerous  cities 
in  Asia  Minor 

Hemnon  ravages  the  Cydades;  Darius 
takes  the  field  with  460,000  infantry, 
and  100,000  cavalry 838 

Battle  of  lasuB  {which  «m)  .        .    838 

Alexander,  in  his  wav  to  Egypt,  lays  siege 
to  Tyre,  which  Is  destroyed  after  seven 
months  882 
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848 
848 
844 
843 

848 
841 
841 
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Damascus  la  taken,  and  the  vaat  treaanres 
of  Darius  oome  Into  the  poeseaaion  of 

the  victor b.c. 

Qaca  surrenders 882 

Alexander  enters  Jerusalem ;  and  Egypt 

conquered 

Alexandria  founded 882 

Great  batUe  of  Arbela,  the  third  and  laat 
between  Alexander  and  Darlna;  the 
Persian  army  totally  defeated.     See 

ArbOa 881 

Alexander  proclaimed  maater  of  Asia ;  he 
enters  Babylon  in  triumph  .    .    881 
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Alexander  aits  on  the  throne  of  Darius,  at 
Suaa 

Parthla  and  Hyrcanla  are  overrun  by 
Alexander 

Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  visits 
him,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  800  women. 
See  AmoMona 

He  puts  hia  friend  Parmenlo  to  death,  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  aupposed  to  be 
false 

Alexander  makes  more  conquests 

His  expedition  to  India ;  rorua,  king  of 
India,  la  defeated  and  taken ;  and  the 
country  aa  far  as  the  Gangea  la  ovemm 

Calllsthenes  Is  put  to  the  torture  lor  re- 
ftislng  to  render  divine  homage  to 
Alexander 

Subjection  of  the  Cosseans    .       ... 

Death  of  Alexander 

His  oonanests  are  divided  among  his 
generala       ....... 

His  remains  are  transported  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  buried  by  Ptolemy  . 

The  Greeks  defeated  by  sea  and  land  near 
Cranon  (^ohich  see) 

Thebea  rebuilt  by  uassander    . 

Seleucus  recovers  Babylon    .... 

Cassander  puta  Boxana  and  her  ion  to 
death,  and  usurpa  the  throne  . 

Battle  of  IpsusfwftiflA  Me)      .       .       .    . 

New  division  of  the  empire 
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826 
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816 
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801 
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Death  of  Cassander 

Reign  of  Alexander  and  Antipater  . 
Demetrius  murders  Alexander,  and  seizes 

the  crown  of  Macedon  .    .    294 

Irniptlon  of  the  Gaula        .       .       .  279 

Reign  of  Antlconus  Gonatna         .        .    .    277 
Pyrrtius  Invades  Macedon,  defeats  Anti- 

gonua,  and  is  proclaimed  king 
Pyrrhus  slain ;  Antlgonus  restored 
Antigonus  takes  Athens    . 
The  Gauls  again  Invade  Maoedon 
Revolt  of  the  Parthians 
Reign  of  Demetrius  II.  . 
Reign  of  Philip,  his  son    . 
HIb  war  agalnHt  the  Rhodlana 
Philip  is  defeated  by  the  Romans 
He  is  totally  subdued     , 
The  reign  of  Perseus 
Perseus  defeated  by  the  Romans  . 


274 
272 

XQO 

268 
260 
242 
282 
202 
198 
196 
179 
171 


The  consul  ^milius  Paulus  enters  Macedon,  and  pronounces  it  a  Roman  proyinoe. 
Perseus  and  his  sons  are  made  prisoners,  168  B.C.,  and  next  year  walk  in  chains  before 
the  chariot  of  ^milius  in  his  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  Macedon.  The  country  is 
finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath  IL  in  a.d.  1429. — Priestley. 

MACHIAYELIAN  PRINCIPLES.  These  are  principles  laid  down  by  Nicholas 
Machiavel,  of  Florence,  in  his  Practice  of  Politics,  and  The  Prince.  By  some  they  are 
stigmatised  as  "  the  most  pernicious  maxims  of  govemmenti  founded  on  the  -vilest 
policy ; "  and  by  others  as  "sound  doctrines,  notwithtrtanding  the  prejudice  erroneously 
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raised  against  them."    The  work  appeared  in  1517 ;  and  was  translated  into  English 
in  1761.* 

MACKEREL.  A  small  but  favourite  fish,  in  season  all  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
It  is  then  in  its  prime. — A^.  It  was  formerly  permitted  to  be  cried  in  the  streets 
of  London  on  Sundays,  a.d.  1698 ;  although  it  is  believed  that  the  privilege  allowed 
to  it  in  this  respect,  on  account  of  its  perishable  nature,  as  well  as  to  milk,  is  of  the 
earliest  date. 

MADAGASCAR.  One  of  .the  laigest  islands  in  the  world,  discovered  by  Lorenzo 
Almeida,  a.d.  1506.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  said  to  exist  a  race  of  dwarfs,  with 
a  strange  peculiarity  of  form;  but  this  rests  on  the  unsupported  statement  of  a 
French  traveller  who  was  in  possession  of  a  preserved  pigmy  which  he  had  brought 
from  Madagascar.  A  paper  describing  the  pigmy  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  an  eminent  physician,  in  1809. 

MADEIRA.  So  called  on  account  of  its  woods;  it  was  discovered,  it  is  said,  by 
Mr.  Macham,  an  English  gentleman,  or  mariner,  who  fled  from  England  for  an  illicit 
amour.  He  was  driven  here  by  a  storm,  and  his  mistress,  a  French  lady,  dying,  he 
made  a  canoe,  and  carried  the  news  of  his  discovery  to  Pedro,  king  of  Arragon,  which 
occasioned  the  report  that  the  island  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese,  a.d.  1345. 
But  it  is  maintained  that  the  Portuguese  did  not  visit  this  island  until  1419,  nor  did 
they  colonise  it  until  1431.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  July,  1801. 
And  again,  by  admiral  Hood  and  general  (afterwards  viscotmt)  Beresford,  Dec.  24, 1807, 
and  retained  in  trust  for  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  which  had  just  then  emigrated 
to  the  Brazils.    It  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  Portuguese  crown. 

MADRAS.  Colonised  by  the  English,  and  Fort  Gboige  built  by  permission  of  the  king 
of  Golconda,  17  James  I.,  1620.  Madras  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  and  was 
restored  in  1749,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aiz-larChapelle.  Madras  is  now  one 
(the  second)  of  the  three  presidencies  of  our  great  Indian  Empire.  For  occurrences 
not  mentioned  below,  see  article  Indi<i. 


1664 
1668 


1701 

1728 

.    .  1746 

.  1748 

Dec.  12,  1758 

April  1768 

July  1770 


Fort  St.  George  made  a  presidency 

Bengal  placed  under  Madras  .    . 

Calcutti^  which  wu  hitherto  subordinate 
to  Madras,  is  now  made  a  presidency    . 

Mayor's  court  founded       .... 

Madras  taken  by  the  French  .    . 

Restored  to  the  English     . 

Besieged  by  the  French 

Hyder  marches  to  Madras 

Sir  John  Lindsay  arrives  .     

He  is  succeeded  here  by  sir  B.  Hartland, 

Sept.  1771 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrives       .       .    Nov.  6,  1780 

He  defeats  Hyder  .  July  1,  1781 

Lord  Macartney  arrives  aa  governor  or 
Madras June  22.  1781 

The  Madras  government  arrests  general 
Stuart,  who  is  forthwith  sent  to  England  1783 

Lord  Comwallis  visits  here   .       Dec.  12,  1790 

Sir  Chas.  Oaklrr  succeeds  gen.  Meadowes 
as  governor  of  this  presidency,   Aug.  1,  1792 

Asdzes  ordered  twice  yearly     .       .       .  1793 

Lord  Momington  (afterwards  the  mar- 
quess Wellesley)  visits  here  Dec.  1796 

General  Harris  with  the  Madras  army 
enters  Mysore  March  6,  1799 

He  arrives  with  his  forces  at  Seringa- 
April  6,  1799 


under  major-general  Balxd,  and  Tlppoo 
Saib  killed       ....     May  4,  1790 

Appointment  of  sir  Thomas  Strange,  first 
Judge  of  Madras  under  Uie  charter  of 
Justice        ....        Dec  26,  1800 

A  fire  consumes  upwards  of  1000  houses 
in  Madras         ....         Feb.  1808 

The  Madras  army  under  general  Arthur 
Wellesley  (now  duke  of  WeUIngton) 
marches  for  Poonah    .  .  March  180S 

General  Wellesley's  victories  follow.  See 
IndiOj  Ac 1808 

Mutiny  among  the  British  forces  at  Vel- 
lore ;   near  800  sepoys    are   executed 

Jan.  81,  1807 

Mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Madras  .1809 

Arrival  of  lord  Minto  at  Madras,  who 
publishes  a  general  amnesty,    Sept.  29,  1800 

Awful  hurricane,  by  which  the  ships  at 
anchor  were  driven  into  the  town,  and 
seventy  sail  sunk,  many  ef  them  with 
their  crews May  1811 

Madras  attacked  by  the  Pindarees    .       .  1817 

Appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Corrie,  first 
btshop  of  Madras,  under  act  8  and  4 
WiU.  IT.,  cap.  86  .        Feb.  14,  1886 


[For  subsequent  events  in  connexion  with 
this  presidency,  see  article  India.'} 


patam 

Seringapatam  is  stormed  by  the  British 

MADRID.  Mentioned  in  histoiy  as  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Moors.  It  was  sacked 
A.D.  1109.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  court  in  1516.  The  Escurial  was 
built  in  1557,  et  $eq.  The  old  palace  was  burnt  down  in  1734.  The  French  took 
possession  of  this  citj  in  March,  1808,  after  the  royal  family  had  retired  into  France 
and  on  May  2,  the  citizens  rose  up  in  arms  to  expel  them,  when  a  dreadful  conflict 
and  carnage  took  place.    Joseph  Buonaparte  entered  Madrid  as  king  of  Spain,  July  20 


*  The  writings  of  this  celebrated  politician  countenanced  (another  commentator  says)  "  the  doing  of 
any  act  to  compass  or  bring  about  those  things  which  are  neither  honourable  nor  Just,  whereby  ambitious 
sovereigns  or  evil  ministers  may  accomplish  what  their  extravagant  desires  prompt  them  to,  at  the  expense 
of  their  suttJects'  peace  or  their  country's  safety.**— ^«r^t««(m. 
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1808 ;  but  soon  retired.  Retaken  by  the  French,  Dec.  2,  same  year ;  and  retained 
till  Aug.  12,  1812,  when  Madrid  was  entered  by  the  British  army.  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  restored.  May  14, 1814.  Madrid  was  the  scene  of  yarious  occurrences  during  the 
late  civil  war,  for  which  see  Spam. 

MAESTRICHT.  This  city  revolted  from  Spain  1570,  and  was  taken  by  the  Prince  of 
Parma  in  1579.  In  1632,  the  prince  of  Orange  reduced  it  after  a  memorable  siege, 
and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  in  1648.  Lewis  XIV.  took  it  in  1673 ;  William 
prince  of  Orange  invested  it  in  vain,  in  1676 ;  but  in  1678  it  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  In  1748  it  was  besieged  by  the  Frendi,  who  were  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  the  city  on  condition  of  its  being  restored  at  the  peace  then  negotiating.  At  the 
commencement  of  1793,  Maestricht  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French,  but 
they  became  masters  of  it  toward  the  end  of  the  following  year.  In  1814,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  the  allied  forces. 

MAGAZINES.  For  many  years  this  word  has  si^ified  a  miscellaneous  pamphlet^  from 
a  periodical  miscellany  called  the  Oentleman*8  Magazine,  published  under  the  name  of 
Sylvanus  Urba/n,  which  still  continues  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  world. — Ooldsmith. 
Denis  de  Sallo  published  a  work,  which  perhaps  may  come  under  this  denomination, 
called  the  Jowmal  de»  SfavwM,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  at  Paris  in  May, 
1665;  and  which  may,  undoubtedly,  be  considered  aa  the  earliest  production  in 
periodical  literature.    See  Jlevievfs. 

MAGDALENS  and  MAGDALENETTE&  Communities  of  nuns  and  women,  the  latter 
class  consisting  chiefly  of  penitent  courtesans.  The  convent  of  Naples  was  endowed 
by  queen  Sancha,  a.d.  1324.  That  at  Metz  was  instituted  in  1452.  At  Pariba,  1492. 
The  Magdalen  at  Rome  was  endowed  bv  pope  Leo  X.,  in  1515 ;  and  Clement  YIII. 
settled  a  revenue  on  the  nuns,  and  furtner  ordained  that  the  efiects  of  all  public 
prostitutes  who  died  without  will  should  fall  to  them,  and  that  those  who  made  wills 
should  not  have  their  bequests  sanctioned  by  the  law  unless  they  bequeathed  a  part 
of  their  effects  to  the  M^dalen  institutions,  which  part  was  to  be  at  least  one-fifth, 
1594.  The  Magdalen  hospital,  London,  was  founded  in  1758,  principally  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Dodd.    The  Asylum  in  Dublin  was  opened  in  June,  1/66. 

MAGELLAN,  STRAITS  of.  They  were  passed  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  (Fernando 
de  Magelha^ns),  a  Portuguese,  with  a  fleet  of  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  1519.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  was  undertaken  by  this  illus- 
trious navigator ;  and  his  vessel  performed  the  enterprise,  although  the  commander 
perished.  The  Spaniards  had  a  fort  here,  since  called  Cape  Famine,  because  the 
garrison  had  all  perished  for  want  of  food. 

MAGI,  OR  WORSHIPPERS  OF  FIRE.  The  prime  object  of  the  adoration  of  the 
Persians  was  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible  God,  whom,  not  knowing,  they 
worshipped  as  the  principle  of  all  good,  and  they  paid  particular  homage  to  fire,  as 
the  emblem  of  his  power  and  purity.  They  built  no  altars  nor  temples,  as  they 
deemed  it  absurd  to  pretend  to  confine  an  omnipresent  God  within  walls ;  accord- 
ingly their  sacred  fires  blazed  in  the  open  air,  and  their  offerings  were  made  upon 
the  earth.  The  Magi  were  their  priests,  and  their  skill  in  astronomy  rendered  the 
secrets  of  nature  fazniliar  to  them,  so  that  the  term  Magi  was  at  length  applied  to  all 
learned  men,  till  they  were  finally  confounded  with  the  magicians.  Zoroaster,  king 
of  Bactria,  was  the  reformer  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi :  he  flourished  1080  B.a — 
Du  Fresnoy. 

MAGIC  LANTERN.  This  was  the  invention  of  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon,  England's 
great  philosopher,  about  a.d.  1260.  Bacon  first  invented  the  convex  magnifying 
glasses  in  1252 ;  and  he  afterwards,  in  his  many  experiments,  applied  them  to  this 
use.  The  improvements  on  Bacon's  magic  lantern,  and  the  adaptation  of  it  to  various 
scientific  purposes,  continue  to  be  made  to  this  day. — Ashe. 

MAGNA  CHARTA.  The  great  charter  of  English  liberty  may  be  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  continued  by  Henry  I.  and  his  successors, 
Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and  John.  But  the  Charter  more  particularly  meant,  was  a  body 
of  laws,  the  great  charter  of  our  rights  granted  by  John,  and  signed  at  Runnymede, 
near  Windsor,  June  15,  1215.  The  barons  took  arms  to  enforce  this  sacred  posses- 
sion, which  was  many  times  confirmed,  and  as  frequently  violated,  by  Henry  III. 
This  last  king's  grand  charter  was  granted  in  the  9^  year  of  his  reign,  1224,  and 
was  assured  by  Edward  I.  It  is  remarked,  that  when  Henry  III.  granted  it,  he  swore 
on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  king,  a  Christian,  and  a  knight,  to  observe  it    For  this 
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giant  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveable  goods  were  given  to  the  king,  whether  they  were 
temporals  or  spirituals ;  yet  sir  Edward  Coke  says  that  even  in  his  days  it  had  been 
confirmed  above  thirty  times.    See  Forests,  Cheaper  of  the, 

MAGNET.  Sturmins,  in  his  Epistola,  dated  at  Altorf,  1682,  observes,  that  the  attractive 
quality  of  the  magnet  has  been  taken  notice  of  from  time  immemorial ;  but  that  it 
was  our  countryman,  Boger  Bacon,  of  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire  (he  died  the  17th 
of  June,  1294),  who  first  discovered  its  property  of  pointing  to  the  north  pole. 
The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could  communicate  its  virtue  to  steel  or  iron. 
The  variation  not  being  always  the  same  was  taken  notice  of  by  Hevelius^  Petil, 
and  others.  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Naples,  invented  or  improved  the  mariner's  compass, 
in  1302.  The  important  discovery  of  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
was  made  about  1576  (published  1580)  by  Robert  Norman,  of  London.  Dr.  Gilbert's 
experiment  was  made  in  1600.  Artificial  magnets  were  invented,  or  rather  improved, 
in  1751. 

MAGNESIA.  The  white  alkaline  earth  used  in  medicine,  of  gently  putative  pro- 
perties.— Johnson.  It  was  in  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  sold  by  a  Roman  canon  as  Magnesia  alba.  Some  state,  with  probability,  that 
it  was  known  some  time  before.  The  properties  of  this  substance  were  ftilly 
developed  by  Dr.  Black,  about  1755. 

MAGNOLIA.  The  Magnolia  glauca  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  N.  America 
in  A.D.  1688.  The  laurel-leaved  Magnolia,  magnolia  grandifiora,  was  brought  from 
N.  America  about  1734.  The  dwarf  Magnolia,  Magnolia  pvmila,  was  brought  from 
China  in  1789.  And  the  following  varieties  also  frx>m  China,  viz.,  the  brown-stalked, 
1789;  the  purple,  1790;  and  the  slender,  1804. 

MAHOMETISM.  See  Alcoran  and  Koran,  The  creed  of  Mahomet  was  promulgated, 
A.D.  604,  by  Mahomet,  styled  by  some  writers  as  a  renowned  general  and  politician, 
and  by  others  as  a  successful  impostor  and  tyrant.  Mahomet  asserted  that  the 
Koran  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel  during  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years.  It  was  written  in  the  Koreish  Arabic,  which  he  asserted  was  the  language 
of  Paradise,  and  it  is  considered  as  possessing  every  fine  quality  of  a  language.  It 
has  1000  terms  for  sword,  500  for  Hon,  200  for  serpent,  and  80  for  honey.  It  is 
spoken  and  written  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Mahomet  died  in  631,  of 
the  efiects,  it  is  said,  of  a  slow  poison,  given  to  him  in  a  piece  of  mutton  three  years 
before,  by  a  Jew,  who  took  this  method  to  discover  if  he  was  a  true  prophet,  and 
immortal,  as  he  had  declared  himself  to  be. — Prideaux. 

MAIDA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  commanded  by  general  Regnier,  and  the 
British  under  major-general  sir  John  Stuart.  The  French  were  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  British,  yet  the  latter  gained  a  glorious  victory  on  the  *'  Plains  of 
Maida,"  a  village  in  Calabria,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  being  most  severe,  July  4,  1806. 
This  victory  deservedly  placed  sir  John  Stuart  in  the  first  rank  of  British  heroes :  he 
is,  historically,  renowned  as  the  "  Hero  of  the  Plains  of  Maida." 

MAIDEN.  An  instrument  for  executing  criminals,  in  some  respects  similar  to  a  later 
invention,  the  guillotine,  first  known  at  Halifax  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  See 
Halifax.  This  instrument  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  regent  Morton,  for 
the  decapitation  of  his  political  opponents,  but  he  himself  suffered  by  it  on  a  very 
doubtful  chaise  of  high  treason,  in  1581.    See  QviUotine. 

MAIMING  AND  WOUNDING.  Made  capital  by  statute  22  Chas.  II.,  1670.  This  is 
called  the  Coventry  act,  it  having  been  occasioned  by  an  assault  on  sir  John 
Coventry,  M.P.,  who  was  cut  and  maimed,  and  his  nose  slit  up  in  the  streets,  by  sir 
John  Saunders  and  others,  in  revenge,  it  is  supposed,  for  some  obnoxious  words 
uttered  by  him  in  debate.  This  was  one  of  the  laws  revised  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir 
Robert)  Peel,  in  his  digest  of  the  statutes,  between  4  and  9  Geo.  IV.,  1823 — 9. 

MAIL-COACHES.  They  were  first  Eet  up  at  Bristol  in  1784 ;  and  were  extended  to 
other  routes  in  1785,  at  the  end  of  which  year  they  became  general  in  England. 
This  plan  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bath ; 
the  mails  had  been  previously  conveyed  by  carts  with  a  single  horse,  or  by  boys  on 
horseback.  Mail-coaches  were  exempted  from  tolls  in  1785.  From  the  establishment 
of  these  mails  the  prosperity  of  the  post-office  commenced ;  and  the  revenue,  which  at 
first  was  not  more  than  50002.  a  year,  and  ^hich  after  the  revolution  of  two  centuries, 
only  produced,  in  1783,  146,000i.  annually,  yielded  thirty  years  afterwards  nearly 
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1,700,0002.    The  later  amount  of  the  annual  receipts  of  the  post-office  was  about 
2,400,000/.  until  the  late  reduction  of  the  postage. 

MAJESTY.  Among  the  Romans,  the  emperor  and  imperial  family  were  addressed  by 
this  title,  which  was  previously  given  to  their  great  officers  of  stete.  Popes  also  had 
the  title  of  majesty.  The  emperors  of  Germany  took  the  title,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  it  and  the  closed  crown  to  themselves.  It  was  first  given  to  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  in  1461. — Voltaire.  Upon  Charles  V.  being  chosen  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1519,  the  kings  of  Spain  took  the  style  of  Majesty.  Francis  L  of  France,  at  the  intei> 
view  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold,  addressed  the 
latter  as  Tour  Majesty,  1520.  See  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold,  James  I.  coupled  this 
title  with  the  term  "  Sacred,"  and  "  Most  Excellent  Majesty."    See  Titles. 

MAJORCA  AND  MINORCA.    For  occurrences  relating  to  these  islands,  see  Minorca, 

MALDON,  Essex.  This  town  was  built  28  b.o.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first 
Roman  colony  in  Britain.  It  was  burnt  by  queen  Boodicea,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Saxons.  Maldon  was  incorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary.  The  singular  custom  of 
borough-English  is  kept  up  here,  by  which  the  yoimgest  son,  and  not  the  eldest, 
•    succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenure,  on  the  death  of  his  father.    See  Borovgh-English. 

MALPLAQUET,  BATTLE  of.  The  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene,  against  the  arms  of  France  commanded  by  marshal  Villars.  The  armies 
consisted  on  each  side  of  nearly  120,000  choice  soldiers,  and  the  victory  was  with  the 
allies ;  but  this  action  was  attended  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  allies 
losing  18,000  men,  which  loss  was  but  ill-repaid  by  the  capture  of  Mons;  fought 
Sept.  11, 1709. 

MALT.  Barley  prepared  by  malting  for  brewing  and  distillation.  A  duty  was  laid  upon 
this  article  in  1667,  1697,  et  teq.;  and  the  statutes  relating  to  it,  and  to  its  prepara- 
tion, are  very  numerous.  Important  acts  for  the  regulation  of  malt  duties  were 
passed  8  Geo.  IV.,  1827,  and  11  Geo.  IV.,  1830.  Act  regulating  tiie  business  of 
maltsters  passed  1  Vict,  July  12,  1837. 

BUBHEDS  OF  MALT  MADE  IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEABS,  TIZ.  : — 


1825.  England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

1880.  England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

18S6.  England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Buah.  29,678,742 

.    8,925,847 

.    .    8,706,882 

.  23,428,074 

.    .    8,712,964 

.    2,012,639 

.    .  86,078,866 

.    4,469,652 

.    .    2,363,604 


86,206,461 


29,163,677 


42,892,012 


1840.  England 
Scotland  , 
Ireland 

1846.  England  . 
Scotland 
Ireland    . 


Bush.  88,376,720 

.    4,874,828 

.    .    1,916,584 

.80,606,840 

.    •    8,932,364 

.    1,487,786 


80,666,688 


85^988,940 


[The  official  accounts  for  the  five  years  to  1860 
inclusive  had  not  been  made  np  when  this 
work  was  put  to  press.] 


MALTA,  KNIGHTS  of.  A  military  religious  order,  called  also  Hospitallers  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Some  merchants  of 
Melphis,  trading  to  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt  to  build  a 
house  for  those  who  came  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  whom  they  received  with 
zeal  and  charity,  a.d.  1048.  They  afterwards  founded  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  from 
whence  they  were  called  Hospitallers.  This  foundation  was  laid  in  a.d.  1104,  in  the 
reign  of  Baldwin,  and  they  now  became  a  military  order  in  1118,  into  which  many 
personages  of  quality  entered^  and  changed  their  name  into  knights.  After  the 
Christians  had  lost  their  interest  in  the  EaBt,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  knights 
retired  to  Margett,  and  then  to  Acre,  which  they  defended  valiantly  in  1290 ;  then 
they  followed  John,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gave  them  Limisson  in  his  dominions,  where 
they  staid  till  1310,  and  that  same  year  they  took  Rhodes,  under  the  grand  master 
Foulques  de  Vallaret,  and  next  year  defended  it  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  against 
an  army  of  Saracens;  since  when,  his  successors  have  used  F.E.RT.for  their  device, 
that  is,  Fortitudo  ejibs  JRhodum  tenuity  or,  he  kept  Rhodes  by  his  valour ;  from  this 
they  were  called  knights  of  Rhodes;  but  Rhodes  being  taken  by  Solyman  in  1522, 
they  retired  into  Candia,  thence  into  Sicily.  Pope  Adrian  YL  granted  them  the 
city  of  Viterbo  for  their  retreat ;  and  in  1530,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  gave  them 
the  isle  of  Malta.  The  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  himself  grand-master  of  the 
order  in  June,  1799. 
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MALTA.  The  memorable  siege  by  the  Turks,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise after  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  1566.  The  island  was  taken  by  general  Buonaparte 
in  the  outset  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  June  12, 1798.  He  found  in  it  1200  pieces 
of  cannon,  200,000  lbs.  of  powder,  two  ships  of  tibe  line,  a  frigate,  four  galleys,  and 
40,000  muskets :  besides  an  immense  treasure  collected  by  superstition ;  and  4500 
Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  set  at  liberty.  Malta  was  blockaded  by  the  British  from 
the  autumn  of  1798,  and  was  taken  by  major-general  Pigot,  Sept.  5,  1800 ;  but,  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  knights.  The 
British,  however,  retained  possession,  and  the  war  recommenced  between  the  two 
nations :  but  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  island  was  guaranteed  to  Great 
Britain. 

MAMELUKES.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt. 
They  were  originally  Turkish  and  CHrcassian  slaves,  and  were  established  by  the 
sultan  Saladin  as  a  kind  of  body-guard,  A.D.  1246.  They  advanced  one  of  their  own 
corps  to  the  throne,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  Egypt  became  a  Turkish  province, 
in  1517,  when  the  beys  took  them  into  pay,  and  filled  up  their  ranks  with  renegades 
from  various  coimtries.  On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Buonaparte,  in  1798,  they 
retreated  into  Nubia.  Assisted  by  the  Amauts,  who  were  introduced  into  the  country 
in  the  war,  the  Mamelukes  once  more  wrested  Egypt  from  the  Turkish  government. 
In  1811  they  were  decoyed  into  the  power  of  the  Turkish  pacha,  and  slain. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF.  Conquered  from  the  Soots  in  1314,  by  Montacute,  earl  of  Sarum,  to 
whom  Edward  III.  gave  the  title  of  king  of  Man.  In  1341  it  was  subjected  to  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  on  whose  attainder  Henry  lY.  granted  it  in  fee  to  sir  John 
Stanley,  1406 ;  it  was  taken  from  this  family  by  Elizabeth,  and  conferred  by  the 
crown,  in  1608,  on  the  earl  of  Derby,  through  whom  it  fell  by  inheritance  to  the 
duke  of  Athol^  1735.  He  received  70,000Z.  from  parliament  for  the  sovereignty  in 
1765 ;  and  the  national  expenditure  was  chaiged  with  the  further  sum  of  132,944Z. 
for  the  purchase  of  the  duke's  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the  island,  in  Jan.,  1829. 

MAN,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Erected  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  It  had,  united  to  its  diocese, 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  which,  when  Man  became  dependent  upon  England, 
withdrew  their  obedience,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own.  The  patronage  of  the 
diocese  was  given,  together  with  the  island,  to  the  Stanleys  (see  preceding  article), 
and  it  ultimately  came,  by  an  heir-female,  to  the  duke  of  Athol.  The  duke  nominates 
the  bishop  to  the  king,  who  sends  him  to  the  archbishop  of  York  for  consecration. 
This  prelate  is  not  a  lord  of  parliament,  not  holding  from  the  king  himselfl  This 
bishopric  is  united  to  that  of  Sodor,  a  village  of  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides  of 
Scotland ;  this  latter  was  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  which  comprehended  all  the  islands 
together  with  the  isle  of  Man ;  and  the  bishop  of  Man  is  called  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man. 

MANCHESTER  The  origin  of  Manchester  is  traced  to  a  period  of  remote  antiquity. 
In  the  time  of  the  Druids,  it  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
their  priests,  and  celebrated  for  the  privilege  of  sanctuaiy  attached  to  its  altar,  which, 
in  the  British  language,  was  called  Afeyne,  signifying  a  stone.  Prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Brigantes,  who  had  a  castle,  or  stronghold, 
called  MaMcenion,  or  the  place  of  tents,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Medlock  and 
Irwell,  the  site  of  which,  still  called  the  ^'  Castle  Field,"  was  by  the  Romans,  on  their 
conquest  of  this  part  of  the  island  under  Agricola,  about  the  year  79,  selected  as  the 
station  of  the  Cohort  Prima  Frisiorum,  and,  with  reference  to  its  original  British 
name,  called  by  them  Manciimmn  ;  hence  its  Saxon  name  JUanceastre,  from  which  its 
modem  appellation  is  derived. — Lewuf  Topog.  Diet, 


The  fort  of  Manoenlon  taken  from  fl>e 
BritoTiA JlJ>.    4S8 

Captured  by  Edwin  of  Northumbrls    .    .    620 

The  inhabitants  are  oonrerted  to  Chris- 
tianity, abont 627 

The  town  wrested  from  the  possession  of 
the  Danes 920 

[Manchester  is  made  a  borongh  soon  after 
this  time.] 

The  cliarter  called  tiie  Magna  Charta  of 
Manchester      ....   May  14,  1901 

The  manufacture  called  "  Manchester 
cottons"  introduced    .  .    .1862 

Free  Grammar-flcbool  founded  ,  1616 


The  privilege  of  sanctuary,  of  which  this 
was  one  of  the  eight  places,  removed  to 
Chester,  about     ....      aj>.  1641 

An  anlhager  stationed  here  .  1566 

Sir  Thomas  Fair&z  takes  possession  of 
the  town 1648 

The  walls  and  fortifications  rajsed,  and 
the  gates  remoyed 1662 

Chetham  College,  or  Blue-ooat  hospital, 
founded 1668 

Tumult  raised  by  "  Syddall,  the  barber," 
who  is  afterwards  hanged  .  1716 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Toung  Pre- 
tender, enters  the  town      ....  1744 
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MANCHESTER,  conUnued. 

Makes  It  his  qnaiien  .  Nor.  88,  1745 

Queen's  Theatre  first  built    .  aj>.  1768 

The  Infirmary  established,  1762,  and  the 

buildings  erected 1766 

The  inhabitants  discharged   fhnn  their 

obligation  to  grind  ih^  com  at  Irk 

mill 1760 

Cotton  goods  first  exported         .       .       .  1700 
Manchester  navigation  opened  .    .  1761 

Lunatic  Asylum  founded   ....  1766 
Agricultural  Society  instituted     .        .    .  1767 
Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  visits  Man- 
chester, and  puts  up  at  the  Bull  Inn      .  1768 
The  Queen's  Theatre  rebuilt  .       .1776 

Subscription  concerts  established .        .    .  1777 
The  manufacture  of  muslin  first  attempted 

here,  about 1780 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 

established  ..:.•..  1781 
New  Bailey  bridge  completed   .  .  1786 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  patent  annulled 

by  the  King's  Bench,  and  his  invention 

thrown  open 1786 

Queen's  Theatre  burnt  down  .       .  1780 

And  re-erected 1790 

New  Bailey  built 1790 

Assembly-rooms,  Mosley-street,  bnilt  .    .  1792 
Philological  Society  instituted  .  .  180S 

The  archdukes  John  and  Lewis  of  Austria 

visit  Manchester 1805 

Fever  Hospital  erected       ....  1606 

Theatre  Royal  erected 1806 

The  Portico  erected 1806 

Exchange,     and     Commercial-buildings, 

erected,  and  opened  Jan.  1809 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  water-worlLS 

esUblished 1809 

The  grand  duke  Nicholas,  now  emperor 

of  Rnssia,  visits  the  town  .  .  .  .  1617 
lioek  Hospital  established         .  .  1819 

Manchester  Reform  meeting (tcfticA  see); 

its  fatal  termination  .  .  Aug.  16,  1819 
New  Brunswick-bridge  built  .  .  .  1620 
Chamber  of  Commerce  established  .  .  1820 
Law  Library  founded  ....  1620 
Natural  History  Society  projected  .  .  1821 
New  Quay  Company  founded  .  .  .  1622 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  institnted        .    .  1828 


Royal  Institution  fi)rmed   .  .  aj>.  1888 

The  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
established 1823 

Mechanics'  Institution  founded  .       .       .  1824 

Musical  festival  first  held      ....  1828 

At  the  launch  of  a  vessel,  which  keeled 
and  upset,  upwards  of  200  persons,  then 
on  deck,  were  precipitated  into  the 
river,  and  61  perished  .   Feb.  29,  18S8 

In  a  tumult  here,  a  factory  was  burnt, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  machinery 
destroyed     ....         May  8,  1829 

New  Concert-room  established  .  .  1829 

Glee  Club  instituted 1880 

The  races  established         ....  1880 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway  opened 
(see  Uverpool)     .  Sept.  16,  1880 

[On  this  occasion  the  right  hon.  William 
Huskisson  lost  his  lifeT] 

Manchester  constituted  a  parliamentary 
borough Jnne  7, 

Choral  Sodety  established    . 

The  Statistical  Society,  the  first  fbrmed 
in  England ;  it  commences  its  meet- 
ings   Sept.  2, 

Act  for  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Kail- 
way  passed  (see  Raihoays) . 

Geological  Society  instituted     . 

Charter  of  incorporation  Oct.  SB,  1888 

Manchester  Police  Act  .  Aug.  26,  1889 

Great  disorders  in  the  midland  counties 
among  the  artisan  classes ;  they  extend 
to  this  town         ....     Aug. 

Great  firae-trade  meetings  held  here  (el 
seq.)    See  Com  Laws  .  Nov.  14, 

Splendid  meeting  held  at  the  Athenaeum 
[see  Athenceum)  ....  Oct.  8,  1844 

Great  Anti-corn  Law  meeting  at  which 
61,9842.  were  subscribed  in  four  hours 

Dec.  28, 

The  Queen's  park.  Peel  park,  and  Philips 
park  opened  .  .  Aug.  22, 

Manchester  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ; 
the  order  in  council  dated  (see  next 
article)         ....         Sept.  1. 

Dr.  Prince  Lee  first  bishop,  oonfirmea 
80 Jan.  11, 


1882 
1838 


1888 

1886 
1888 


1842 
1848 


1846 
1846 


1847 
1848 


MANCHESTER,  BISHOPRIC  of.  An  order  in  council  waa  publiEhed  in  the  London 
Oazette,  in  October,  1838,  declaring  that  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  should 
be  united  on  the  next  yacancy  in  either,  and  that  upon  the  occurrence  of  that  event 
the  bishopric  of  Manchester  should  be  immediately  created  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York ;  and  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  should  form  the  see 
of  the  new  bishop,  being  for  that  purpose  detached  from  the  diocese  of  Chester.  By 
act  10  Victoria^  the  sees  of  St  AsJEiph  and  Bangor  are  to  exist  undisturbed,  and  that 
of  Manchester  is  to  be  created  notwithstanding  (1846).  Conformably  with  this  latter 
act,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  Lee  was  made  bishop  of  Manchester  in  1847,  and  consecrated 
in  1848  ;  and  he  is,  of  course,  the  first  bishop  of  this  new  see. 

MANCHESTER  REFORM  MEETING.  Memorable  for  its  fatal  termination.  The 
assembly  consisted  of  from  60,000  to  100,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  in 
holiday  spirits.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  took  the  chair,  had  spoken  a  few  words^  when  the 
meeting  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  chai^ge  of  the  li&nchester  cavalry,  assisted  by 
a  Cheshire  regiment  of  yeomanry,  and  a  regiment  of  hussars,  the  outlets  being  occu- 
pied by  other  military  detachments.  The  imarmed  multitude  were  in  consequence 
driven  one  upon  another,  by  which  many  were  killed,  while  others  were  rode  over 
by  the  horses,  or  cut  down  by  their  riders.  The  deaths  were  11  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  wounded  about  600;  Aug.  16,  1819. — PhiUips. 

MANES.  The  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body. 
The  Manes  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal  deities,  and  were  generally  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  burial-places  and  monuments  of  the  dead.  They  were  worshipped 
with  great  solemnity,  particularly  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  augurs  always  invoked 
them  when  exercising  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Vii^l  introduces  his  hero  as  sacrificing 
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to  the  Manes.  Some  say  that  Manet  comes  from  manw,  an  old  Latin  word  which 
signified  good  or  propitious.  The  Romans  always  superscribed  their  epitaphs  with 
D.  M.,  DU  JUanilnu,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane  not  to  molest  the  tene- 
ments of  the  dead,  which  were  guarded  with  such  sanctity. 

MANNHEIM.  First  built  in  a.d.  1606;  and  became  the  court  residence  in  1719;  but 
the  extinction  of  the  palatinate  family  in  1777  caused  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Munich.  Battle  of  Mannheim,  between  the  armies  of  the  allies  and  the  French, 
fought  May  80, 1793.  Mannheim  surrendered  to  the  French,  under  command  of 
general  Pichegru,  Sept.  20,  1795.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  Austrians 
under  general  Wurmser,  defeated  the  French  neidr  the  city.  Seyeral  battles  were 
fought  with  Tarious  success  in  the  neighbourhood  during  me  late  wars.  Kotzebue, 
the  popular  dramatist,  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim,  by  a  student  of  Wurtzburg, 
named  Sandt,  April  2, 1819. 

MANICHEANS.  An  ancient  sect,  founded  by  Manes,  which  began  to  infest  the  East, 
about  A.D.  277.  It  spread  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  and  particularly  into 
Persia.  A  rich  widow,  whose  servant  Manes  had  been,  left  him  a  store  of  wealth, 
after  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  apostle,  or  envoy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  announced 
that  he  was  the  paraclete  or  comforter  that  Christ  had  promised  to  send.  He  main- 
tained two  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad ;  the  first  he  called  light, 
which  did  nothing  but  good,  and  the  second  he  called  darkness,  which  did  nothing 
but  evil.  Several  other  sects  sprung  from  the  Manicheans.  Manes  was  put  to  death 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  290.  His  ofience  against  this  prince  was,  his  having  dis- 
missed the  physicians  of  the  court,  pretending  he  could  cure  one  of  the  royal  fiamily 
by  his  prayers,  instead  of  which  the  patient  died  in  his  arms. — Nov/v,  Diet.  Hist. 

MANILLA.  Capital  of  the  Philippine  Isles ;  a  great  mart  of  Spanish  commerce.  8000 
persons  perished  here  by  an  earthquake  in  1645.  Manilla  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1757  ;  and  again  in  Oct.  1762,  by  storm.  The  captors  humanely  suffered  the  arch- 
bishop to  ransom  it  for  about  a  million  sterling ;  but  great  part  of  the  ransom  never 
was  paid.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  took 
place  in  1783,  the  usual  Acapulco  ships  and  other  government  traders  have  been  dis- 
continued; and  the  commerce  to  the  Manillas  and  other  parts  is  carried  on  in 
private  bottoms  by  free  companies  of  merchants. — Butier. 

MANSION-HOUSE,  Londok.  The  residence  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  first  city 
in  the  world.  This  great  pile  of  building  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  Poultry, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stocks*-market  It  was  built  by  Dance  the  elder.  Its 
erection  was  commenced  in  1789,  but  not  completed  till  1758;  it  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  constructed  of  Portland  stone.  From  its  massive  style,  and  vast  extend 
it  is  calculated  to  make  a  magnificent  appearance ;  but  the  effect  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, destroyed  by  its  still  confined  situation,  and  the  heavy  supersUncture  over  the 
pediment. — Leigh. 

MANTINEA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans,  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Lacedsemon,  Achaia,  EUs,  Athens,  and  Arcadia.  The  Theban 
general  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  from  that  time  Thebes  lost  its  power  and 
consequence  among  the  Grecian  states,  363  B.O. — Strabo.  The  emperor  Adrian  built 
a  temple  at  Mantinea  in  honour  of  his  faTOurite  Alcinou&  The  town  was  also  called 
Antigonia. 

MANTUA.  Virgil  was  bom  at  a  village  near  this  city.  Hence  he  is  often  styled 
the  Mantuan  Swain.  In  modem  histoiy,  Mantua  surrendered  to  the  French, 
Jan.  7,  1797,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months ;  and  it  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  army,  July  30,  1799,  to  which  it  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  In  1800, 
after  the  batUe  of  Marengo,  the  French  again  obtained  possession  of  it ;  but  they 
delivered  it  up  to  the  Austrians  in  1814. 

MANTUA-MAKER  The  word  is  supposed  by  some,  and  we  think  rightly,  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption from  manteau,  French.  Others  assert  that  a  court-dress  was  earlv  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Mantua,  either  on  account  of  its  having  been  invented  at 
Mantua,  or  from  the  celebrated  Manto,  in  honour  of  whom  that  famous  city  was  built 
by  her  son  Bianor,  or  Ochnus,  about  1000  B.c. — Butler. 

MAPLE-TREE.  This  tree,  Acer  rubrvm,  or  scarlet  Maple,  was  brought  to  these  coimtries 
from  N.  America,  before  a.d.  1656.  The  Acer  Negundo,  or  the  ash-lcaved  maple,  was 
brought  to  England  before  1688.  The  maple  wood  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes^ 
particularly  for  ornament — Pardon. 
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MAPS  AND  CHARTS.  They  were  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  Milesian  philosopher, 
a  disciple  of  Thales,  and  the  earliest  philosophical  astronomer  on  record,  570  B.C. 
He  was  also  the  first  who  constructed  spheres.  A  celestial  chart  was,  it  is  said,  con- 
structed in  China,  in  the  sixth  century. — FrereL  And  sea-charts  were  first  brought 
to  England,  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respecting 
a  western  continent,  ▲.D.  1489.  The  earliest  map  of  England  was  drawn  by  Qeoige 
Lilly  in  1520.  Mercator's  charts,  in  which  the  world  was  taken  as  a  plane,  was 
invented  in  1556.  A  map  of  the  moon's  surface  was  first  drawn  at  Dantzic,  in  1647- 
See  CfiarU. 

MARATHON,  BATTLE  op.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  ancient  history.  The 
Greeks  were  only  10,000  strong,  and  the  Persians  amounted  to  500,000.  The  former 
were  commanded  by  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and  Themistocles,  who  defeated  the  Persians, 
leaving  200,000  dead  upon  the  field.  Among  the  number  of  the  slain  was  Hippias, 
the  instigator  of  the  war ;  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  army  were  forced  to  re-embark 
for  Asia,  Sept  28,  490  B.C. 

MARBLE.  Dipsenus  and  Scyllis,  statuaries  of  Crete,  were  the  first  artists  who  sculptured 
marble,  and  polished  their  works ;  all  statues  previously  to  their  time  being  of  wood, 
568  B.C. — Pliny.  Marble  afterwards  came  into  use  for  the  statues,  and  the  columns 
and  ornaments  of  fine  buildings,  and  the  edifices  and  monuments  of  Rome,  were  con- 
structed of,  or  ornamented  with,  fine  marble.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  prove  that  its 
magnificent  structures,  which  were  chiefly  of  white  marble,  were  far  more  extensive 
and  splendid  than  those  of  even  Rome  itself.  These  latter  were  discovered  by  some 
English  travellers  from  Aleppo,  a.d.  1678.    See  Palmyiu. 

MARCH.  This  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  until  Numa  added  January  and  February, 
713  B.C.  Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into  months,  gave  to  this  month  the  name 
of  his  supposed  father,  Mars ;  though  Ovid  observes,  that  the  people  of  Italy  had  the 
month  of  March  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  but  that  they  placed  it  very  differently 
in  the  calendar.  The  year  formerly  commenced  on  the  25th  day  of  this  month. 
See  Year, 

MARCHERS.  The  name  which  distinguished  noblemen  who  lived  on  the  marches  of 
Wales  or  Scotland,  boundaries  formerly  settled  between  England  and  Wales,  and 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  who,  according  to  Camden,  had  Uieir  laws  and  potesUu 
vitcBj  Ac,  like  petty  princes.  They  were  abolished  by  statutes  27  Hen.  VIII.,  1535, 
and  1  Edw.  VI.,  1547. 

MARCIONITES.  These  were  heretics,  whose  founder  was  Marcion.  They  differed 
very  little  from  the  Manichees,  except  that  they  worshipped  a  brazen  serpent  The 
Marcionites  preceded  the  Manichees  or  Manicheans,  and  taught  their  doctrines  about 
140  A.D. — Ccm€*8  Hist.  Lit.  The  Maronites  or  Maronists  were  Christians  in  the  East, 
whose  original  founder  was  one  Maron ;  they  are  said  to  have  embraced  the  errors  of 
the  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  and  Monothelites ;  but  they  became  afterwards  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. — Pardon, 

MARENGO,  BATTLE  of.  In  this  ever-memorable  engagement  the  French  army  was 
commanded  by  Buonaparte,  against  the  Austrians,  and  after  prodigies  of  valour,  his 
army  was  retreating,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  general  Dessaix  (who  was  afterwards 
moiitidly  wounded  in  this  battle)  turned  the  fortimes  of  the  day.  The  slaughter  on 
both  sides  was  dreadful :  the  Austrians  lost  6000  in  killed,  12,000  in  prisoners,  and 
45  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  though  the  French  boasted  that  the  loss  on  their  side  did 
not  much  exceed  3000  men,  it  was  afterwards  known  to  be  vastly  more,  June  14, 
1800.  By  a  treaty  between  the  Austrian  general  Melas  and  the  conqueror,  Buonaparte, 
signed  on  the  next  day,  twelve  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy  were  put  into 
possession  of  the  latter :  and  he  became,  in  &ct,  the  master  of  Italy. 

MARESCHAL,  ob  MARSHAL.  In  France,  marshals  were  the  ancient  esquires  of  the 
king;  and  by  their  first  institution  they  had  the  command  of  the  van-guard,  to 
observe  the  enemy,  and  to  choose  proper  places  for  its  encampment  Till  the  time 
of  Francis  L,  In  a.d.  1515,  there  were  but  two  French  marshals,  who  had  500  livres 
per  annum  in  war,  but  no  stipend  in  time*  of  peace.  The  rank  afterwards  became  of 
the  highest  military  importance,  the  number  was  without  limit,  and  the  command 
supreme.  During  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  the  marshals  of  France  filled  the  world 
with  their  renown.    See  Martial,  Field. 

MARIGNAN,  BATTLE  of.  Fought  near  Milan,  in  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  furious 
engagements  of  modem  times.    In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  which  happened  between 
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the  heroic  Swiss  and  the  French  under  Francis  the  First,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
men  were  slain ;  the  former,  after  losing  all  their  bravest  troops,  were  compelled  to 
retire,  Sept.  13,  1515. 

MARINE  FORCES.  The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  a  regular  corps  of  this 
description,  appears  in  the  Army  List  of  1684 ;  but  the  era  of  the  formation  of  this 
species  of  force  has  not  been  well  ascertained.  A  new  establishment  of  marine 
officers,  consisting  of  a  general,  lieutenant-general,  and  three  colonels  of  marines,  one 
for  each  division,  was  formed  by  Qeorge  II.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  1760 ;  about 
which  period  it  amounted  to  9138  men.  In  the  last  years  of  the  war,  ending  in  1815, 
it  amounted  to  35,668  officers  and  men. 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.  The  Chinese  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  compass  to  their 
emperor  Hong-Ti,  who  they  say  was  a  grandson  of  Noah ;  and  some  of  their  historians 
refer  the  invention  of  it  to  a  later  date,  1115  b.c.  See  Compasa.  The  honour  of  its 
discovery,  though  much  disputed,  is  generally  given  to  Flavio  de  Oioja,  or  Giovia^  a 
native  of  Amalfi,  an  ancient  commercial  city  of  Naples,  a.d.  1302.  The  variation  of 
the  needle  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  voyages  of  discovery,  1492 ;  and 
it  was  observed  in  London  in  1580.  The  dipping-needle  was  invented  by  Robert 
Norman,  a  compass-maker,  of  Ratcliffe,  in  that  year.  TheJUur  de  lis  was  made  the 
ornament  of  the  northern  radius  of  the  compass  in  compliment  to  Charles  of  Anjou 
(whose  device  it  was)  the  reigning  king  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  this  great  discovery. 

MARK.  This  coin  originated  among  the  northern  nations,  and  the  name  mark-lubs  is 
still  retained  in  Denmark,  as  money  of  account.  The  mark  was  a  general  continental 
coin,  of  silver. — A  the.  In  England,  the  mark  means  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence ;  and  here  the  name  is  also  retained  in  particular  cases  of  fines  being 
adjudged  against  infractors  of  the  law  in  criminal  courts. — A  the, 

MARLBOROUGH,  STATUTES  of.  These  were  the  celebrated  laws  that  were  enacted 
in  the  castle  of  Itfarlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  51st  year  of  Henry  III.,  1267.  AU 
these  laws  still  bear  the  title  of  the  Statutes  of  Marlborough,  and  some  of  them 
continue  to  be  referred  to,  to  this  day ;  most  of  them  are,  however,  obsolete,  and  have 
been  so  for  several  hundreds  of  years. — Law  Diet, 

MARQUE,  LETTERS  or.  Instruments  authorising  the  subjects  of  one  prince  to  make 
reprisals  upon,  and  capture  the  ships,  property,  and  subjects  of  another  prince  or 
country.  Some  such  instruments  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Venetian 
government.  The  first  letters  of  marque  granted  in  England  were  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L,  against  the  Portuguese,  a.d.  1295. — Rymer't  Fc^l/era, 

MARQUESS.  This  dignity,  called  by  the  Saxons  Markin-Reve,  and  by  the  Germans 
Markgrave,  took  its  original  from  Mark  or  March,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
northern  nations,  is  a  lunit  or  boimd,  and  their  office  was  to  guard  or  govern  the 
frontiers  of  a  province.  It  has  the  next  place  of  honour  to  a  duke,  and  was  intro- 
duced several  years  after  that  title  had  been  established,  in  England.  The  first  on 
whom  it  was  conferred,  was  the  great  fiivourite  of  king  Richard  IL,  Robert  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created  marquess  of  Dublin,  and  by  him  placed  in  parliament 
between  the  dukes  and  earls,  a.d.  1385.  Alexander  Stuart,  second  son  of  James  IIL 
of  Scotland,  was  made  marquess  of  that  kingdom,  as  marquess  of  Ormond,  in  1480. 

MARRIAGE.  The  first  institution  of  this  union  between  man  and  woman  for  life,  with 
certain  ceremonies  of  a  binding  and  solemn  nature,  is  ascribed  to  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  1554  b.c. — Eutehiut  Pref,  to  Chron.  The  prevailing  ceremony  in  most 
countries  was  that  of  a  man  leading  home  his  bride,  after  a  solenm  contract  with  her 
friends.  To  render  this  contract  the  more  sacred,  it  was  made  the  work  of  the  priest, 
instead  of  being  that  of  a  civil  magistrate  adopted  by  several  civilised  nations.  The 
celebration  of  marriage  in  churches  was  ordained  by  pope  Iimocent  III.,  about  a.d. 
1199.  Marriage  was  forbidden  in  Lent,  a.d.  364.  It  was  forbidden  to  bishops  in  692, 
and  to  priests  in  1015 ;  and  these  latter  were  obliged  to  take  the  vow  of  celibacy  in 
1073.  Marriages  were  solenmised  by  justices  of  the  peace  imder  an  act  of  the 
Commons  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  administration,  1653.  A  tax  was  laid  on  marriages, 
viz. :  on  the  marriage  of  a  duke  502.,  of  ^  common  person  2«.  6d,  the  8th  of  Will.  IIL, 
1695.  Marriages  were  again  taxed  in  1784.  There  have  been  enacted  various  recent 
statutes  relating  to  marriages;  and  more  toleration  is  now  given  to  marriages  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  Ireland.  A  statute  which  passed  4  Will.  lY.,  July  1834,  repeals 
all  former  acts  which  prohibited  marriages  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Scotland,  or 
other  ministers  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.    Act  to  render  the  children  of 
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1760.  Registered    . 

.  4o,aoo 

1820.  RegUtered  . 

.   96,883 

1800.  Ditto 

.  73,228 

18^.  Ditto       . 

.   98,378 

1810.  Ditto     . 

.  84,473 

1830.  Ditto    . 

.  102,437 

1815.  Ditto 

.91,940 

certain  marriages  within  forbidden  degrees  of  kindred  valid,  6  Will.  IV.,  Aug.  1835. 
New  Marriage  Act  for  England,    passed  7   Will.   IV.,   17  Aug.   1836. 
Registration  Act,  1  Vict.,  30  June,  1837.    Amendment  Act.,  4  Vict,  7  Aug.,  1840. 

NUMBER  OF  MARRIAGES  IN  ENGLAND  SOLEMNISED  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PERIODS  : — 

1840.  England  &WaIe8  121,083 
1845.  Ditto  .  .  .143,743 
1848.  Ditto    .       .        .138,230 

Of  these  marriages,  in  1848,  it  is  stated,  in  the  registrar's  returns,  that  48,166  men, 
and  62,771  women  could  not  write,  and  that  they  signed  the  marriage  register  with 
their  marks.  In  France,  the  marriages  were  208,898  in  1820—243,674  in  1825— 
and  259,177  in  1830.  We  have  not  access  to  the  later  returns.  As  respects  Paris, 
the  statistics  of  that  city,  which  are  very  minute  and  curious,  fiimish  the  following 
classes  as  occurring  in  7754  marriages  : — 

Bacbelon  and  maids 6456  I  Widoirerfl  and  maids         ....     706 

Bachelors  and  widows 868  |  Widowers  and  widows 222 

MARRIAGE  ACT,  ROYAL.  This  statute  is  a  bill  of  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
marriages  of  the  royal  family  of  England ;  and  was  passed  into  a  law  12  Qeo.  III.,  1772. 
It  became  expedient  because  just  previously  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  brother, 
had  married  the  widow  of  the  earl  Waldegrave,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
widow  of  colonel  Horton  and  daughter  of  lord  Irnham.  In  consequence  of  this  bill, 
none  of  the  descendants  of  George  II.,  unless  of  foreign  birth,  can  enter  into  the 
matrimonial  state  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  king, 
and,  at  and  after  that  age,  the  consent  of  parliament  is  necessary  to  render  the 
marriage  valid.  The  marriage  of  the  late  duke  of  Sussex  with  the  lady  Augusta 
Murray,  solemnised  in  1793,  was  pronounced  illegal,  and  the  claims  of  sir  Augustus 
d'Este  declared  invalid,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  July  9,  1844. 

MARRIAGE,  HALF.  SetfU-AfcUrimoniwn,  Some  writers  censure  those  laws  that  per- 
mitted concubinage,  and  only  forbade  men  not  to  have  a  wife  and  a  concubine  at  the 
same  time.  But  we  should  consider  that  among  the  Romans  concubinage  was 
a  legitimate  union,  not  alone  tolerated,  but  authorised.  The  concubine  had  the  name 
of  temi-eonjux.  They  might  have  either  a  wife  or  a  concubine,  provided  they  had  not 
both  together.  Constantine  the  Great  gave  a  check  to  concubinage,  but  did  not 
abolish  it ;  for  it  subsisted  many  years  in  the  Church.  Of  this  we  have  an  authentic 
proof  in  one  of  the  councils  of  Toledo.  This  ancient  custom  of  the  Romans  was 
preserved,  not  only  among  the  Lombards,  but  by  the  French  when  they  held 
dominion  in  that  country.  Cujas  assures  us  that  the  Gascons  and  other  people 
bordering  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains  had  not  relinquished  this  custom  in  his 
time,  1590.  The  women  bore  the  name  of  "wives  of  the  second  order."* — ffenauU, 
See  Concubines, 

MARRIAGES,  DOUBLE.  There  are  some  instances  of  a  husband  and  two  wives  (but 
they  are  very  rare)  in  countries  where  polygamy  was  interdicted  by  the  state.  The 
first  Lacediomonian  who  had  two  wives  was  Anaxandrides,  the  son  of  Leon,  about 
510  B.C.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  married  two  wives,  viz. :  Doris,  the  daughter  of 
Xenetus,  and  Anstomache,  sister  of  Dion,  398  B.o.  These  instances  would  be  unneces- 
sarily extended ;  but  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  count  Gleichen,  a 
German  nobleman,  who  was  permitted,  under  interesting  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
by  Gregory  IX.,  in  a.d.  1237,  to  mariy  and  live  with  two  wives. — Amaud, 

MARRIAGES,  FORCED.  The  statute  3  Hen.  YU.,  1487,  made  the  principal  and 
abettors  in  marriages  with  heiresses,  &;a,  being  contrary  to  their  will,  equally  guilty 
as  felons.  By  the  d9th  Eliz.,  1596,  such  felons  were  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
This  offence  was  made  pimishable  by  transportation,  1  Geo.  IV.,  1820.  The  remark- 
able cafle  of  Miss  Wharton,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Wharton,  whom  captain  Campbell 
mairied  by  force,  occurred  in  William  IIL's  reign.  Sir  John  Johnston  was  hanged  for 


•  The  Turks  hare  three  sorts  of  wives ;  vis.,  legitimate  ones,  which  they  actnallj  marry  :  wives  In 
kebln,  which  they  may  hire  for  any  set  time,  and  are  at  liberty  to  leave  them  again :  and  slaiTes,  which 
they  buy  like  any  other  commodity.  Certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  are  now  forbid  t»  macryf  though 
originally  they  were  unavoidably  permitted :  anciently  the  men  received  no  portion  with  their  wives,  but 
rather  bought  them  of  their  parents,  or  at  least  made  large  presents  to  them  according  to  their  abilities. — 
JFbrtfon.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  carried  its  notions  of  marriage  so  far  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  sacraments, 
and  yet  it  la  so  oontradictory  as  to  forbid  marriage  to  its  clergy.— Idem. 
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seizing  the  young  lady,  and  ihe  marriage  was  annulled  by  parliament,  1690.  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield  was  tried  at  I/incaster,  and  found  guilty  of  the  felonious  abduction 
of  Miss  Turner,  March  24,  1827 ;  and  his  marriage  with  her  was  dissolved  by  an 
immediate  act  of  parliament,  8  G^o.  IV.,  same  year. 

MARRIAGES  BT  SALE.  Among  the  Babylonians  at  a  certain  time  every  year,  the 
marriageable  females  were  assembled,  and  disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder,  by  the 
public  crier.  The  richest  citizens  purchased  such  as  pleased  them  at  a  high  price ; 
and  the  money  thus  obtained  was  used  to  portion  off  those  females  to  whom  nature 
had  been  less  liberal  of  personal  charms.  When  the  beauties  were  disposed  of,  the 
orier  put  up  the  more  ordinary  lots,  beginning  with  the  most  ill-favoured  among 
those  that  remained,  announcing  a  premium  to  the  purchaser  of  each  :  the  bidders 
were  to  name  a  sum  below  the  g^ven  premium,  at  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  maid ;  and  he  who  bid  lowest  was  declared  the  purchaser.  By  these  means 
every  female  was  provided  for.  This  custom  originated  with  Atoss%  daughter  of 
Belochus,  about  1433  b.o. 

MARSEILLES.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoceans,  about  600  B.O. 
— Univ.  Hut,  Cicero  styled  it  the  Athens  of  GauL  It  was  taken  by  Julius  Caesar 
after  a  long  and  terrible  siege;  and  it  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  473. 
Marseilles  became  a  republic  in  1214.  It  was  subjected  to  the  counts  of  Provence 
in  1251 ;  and  was  again  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1482.  In  1649  the  plague 
raged  with  great  yiolence  in  Marseilles,  and  with  still  greater  in  1720,  when  it  carried 
off  50,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

MARSELALS.  Two  officers  called  marshals  were  appointed  in  the  city  of  London,  in 
order  to  keep  the  streets  clear  of  vagrants,  and  to  send  the  sick,  blind,  and  lame  to 
asylums  and  hospitals  for  relief,  9  Eliz.,  1567. — Northouck,  This  kind  of  duty  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  different  officers  under  various  denominations. 

MARSHALS,  FIELD,  in  the  Brttibh  Armt.  The  rank  is  of  modem  date,  and  was 
preceded  by  that  of  captain-general,  and  that  also  of  commander-in-chief.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  captain-general,  1702.  The  first  military  chiefe  bearing  the 
rank  of  marshal  were  those  of  France.  George  II.  first  conferred  the  rank  upon  John, 
duke  of  Aigyle,  and  (George,  earl  of  Orkney,  in  1736.  See  Mareachal,  The  following 
•  list  of  the  marshals  of  France  in  the  eventful  time  of  Buonaparte's  wars,  will  assist 
the  reader  of  French  history  : — 
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■ 

Anighi,  dnke  of  Padoa. 

Augerean,  dnke  of  Caatlglione. 

Beraadotte,  plHnoe  of  Ponte  Gorvo;  aftonrards 

king  of  Sweden. 
Berthler,  pvinee  of  Nenfchatel  and  Wagrain. 
Beflsieres,  duke  of  Istrla. 
Davoust,   prlnoe   of   Eckmuhl   and   dnke  of 

Anerstadt 
Jdurdan,  peer  of  France. 
Jonot,  duke  of  Abrantea. 
Kellerman,  dnke  of  Yalmy. 


Lannes,  dnke  of  Hontebello. 

Lefebre,  duke  of  Dantslc. 

Haodonald.  dnke  of  Tarento. 

Harmont,  duke  of  Ragusa. 

Maasena,  prince  of  Essllng  and  dnke  of  Riroli. 

Monoey,  duke  of  Conegliano. 

Mortier,  duke  of  Treviao. 

Marat,  king  of  Naples. 

Ney,  prince  of  Moskwa  and  dnke  of  Elohingen. 

Oudinot,  duke  of  Reggio. 

Sonlt,  duke  of  Dalmatia. 

Sachet,  duke  of  Albufera. 

Victor,  dnke  of  Bellano. 


MARSHALSEA  COURT.  The  court  of  Marshalsea  of  the  Queen's  house  was  a  very 
ancient  court,  one  of  high  dignity,  and  coeval  with  the  common  law.  Since  the  de- 
cision of  the  case  of  the  Marshalsea  (see  Lord  Coh^a  10  Rep.  68),  no  business  had  been 
done  in  this  QQurt ;  but  it  was  regularly  opened  and  adjourned  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Palace  court,  created  in  1665 ;  the  judges  and  other  officers  being  the  same  fU3  in 
the  Palace  court  See  Palace  Court.  The  Marshalsea  court  was  altogether  dis- 
continued, December  31, 1849. 

MARSTOK  MOOR,  BATTLE  of.  This  battle  was  the  beginning  of  the  misfortunes 
and  disgrace  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  L  of  England.  The  Scots  and  parliamentarian 
army  lukd  joined,  and  were  besieging  York,  when  prince  Rupert,  joined  by  the 
marquess  of  Newcastle,  determined  to  raise  the  siege.  Both  sides  drew  up  on  Marston 
Moor,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  and  the  victory  seemed  long  undecided 
between  them.  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  first  came  into  notice,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops 
whom  he  had  taken  care  to  levy  and  discipline.  Cromwell  was  victorious ;  he  pushed 
his  opponents  off  the  field,  followed  the  vanquished,  returned  to  a  second  engagement 
and  a  second  victory.  The  prince's  whole  train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  the 
royalists  never  afterwards  recovered  the  blow;  fought  July  3, 1644. 
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MARTINIQUE.  This  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  St  Luda  and  St.  Vincent,  and  the. 
Grenadines,  were  taken  by  the  British  from  the  French  in  February,  1762.  They 
were  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  the  following  year.  They  were  again  taken, 
March  16,  1794 ;  were  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802;  and  were  again 
captured,  Feb.  23, 1809.  A  revolution  took  place  in  this  island  in  favour  of  Kapoleon, 
but  it  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  British,  June  1, 1815,  and  Martinique  reverted  to 
its  French  masters  at  the  late  general  peace. 

MARTINMAS.  This  day  is  named,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Martin  and  moM. 
It  is  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  who  was  bishop  of  Tours  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
festival  is  observed  on  the  11th  of  November;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  parts  of  Scotland,  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  quarteivdays  for 
receiving  rents. 

MARTYRS.  The  Christian  Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant^  has  abounded  in  martyra^ 
and  histoiy  is  filled  with  accounts  of  their  wonderful  constancy  to  their  &ith.  The 
festivals  of  the  martyrs  are,  many  of  them,  of  very  ancient  date,  and  took  their  rise 
about  the  time  of  Poly  carp,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  A.D.  168.  England  has  had 
its  Christian  martyrs ;  and  the  accounts  of  those  who  suffered  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Protestant  religion  would  fill  volumes.  The  following  documents  in  connexion 
vnth  the  fate  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  are  of  melancholy  interest  They  are 
taken  from  a  "  Book  of  the  Joint  IHet,  IHnner,  and  Supper,  and  the  charge  thereof,  for 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley"  kept  by  the  bailiffs  of  Oxford,  while  they  were  in  the 
custody  of  those  officers,  previously  to  their  being  burnt  alive  : — 


Ibt  octobsb,  1664.— DimniR. 

Bread  and  ale      .                             .  £0  0    S 

Oyston 0  0    1 

Butter 0  0    2 

Eggs 0  0    2 

Lyng 0  0    8 

A  pleoe  of  fresh  lalmon  .       .       .    .    0  0  10 

wine    .       .       .       .  .       .003 

Cheese  and  peam 0  0    2 


The  three  dinners 


£0    2    6 


TO  BUBH  I^TDIKB  A2n>  BIDLBT. 

For  3  load  of  wood  fiiggots  to  bom 

Latimer  and  Ridley     .       .       .    .    0  12    0 
Item,  1  load  of  ftirse  faggots  .084 

Item,  for  the  carriage  of  these  4  loads    0    2    6 


Item,  a  post £0    14 

Item,  2  chains 0    3    4 

Item,  2  staples 0   0    6 

Item,  4  labourers         .       .       .       .028 

£16    8 
[They  were  burnt  on  October  the  16th,  1665.] 

CHJLBaB  VOB  THB  BUBlTIIfO  OF  THB  BOOT  Or 
CRikNMBB. 


For  100  of  wood  fkggots  for  the  fire 
For  100  and  \  of  ftirze 
For  the  carriage  of  them 
For  two  labourers 


0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
8 
0 
2 


a 

4 
8 
8 


£0  12    8 
[He  was  burnt  on  March  the  2lBt,  in  1666.] 


MARTYRS,  era  of.  This  is  also  called  the  era  of  Diocletian,  and  was  used  by  the 
writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  until  the  Christian  era  was  introduced  in  the  sixth 
centuiy ;  and  it  still  continued  to  be  the  era  of  some  nations,  particularly  the  Abys- 
sinians  and  Copts.  It  commences  from  the  day  upon  which  Diocletian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  Aug.  29,  a  J).  284 ;  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  his 
reign  caused  it  to  be  so  called. 

MASKS.  Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  mask  to  guard  her 
complexion  from  the  sun.  But  theatrical  masks  were  in  use  among  the  Qreeks  and 
Romans.  Horace  attributes  them  to  uEschylus ;  yet  Aristotle  says  the  real  inventor 
and  time  of  their  introduction  were  unknown.  Modem  masks,  and  mufifs,  fitns,  and 
false  hair  for  the  women,  were  devised  by  the  harlots  of  Italy,  and  brought  to  England 
from  Prance  in  1672. — Stowis  Ckron. 

MASQUERADES.  They  were  in  fashion  in  the  court  of  Edward  III.,  1840 ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  1660,  masquerades  were  fi'equent  among  the  citizens.  The  bishops 
preached  against  them,  and  made  such  representations  as  occasioned  their  suppression, 
9  Qeo.  I.,  1728.  [No  less  than  six  masquerades  were  subscribed  for  in  a  month  at 
this  time.]  They  were  revived,  and  carried  to  shameful  excess  by  connivance  of 
the  government,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws,  and  tickets  of  admission  to 
a  masquerade  at  Ranelagh  were  on  some  occasions  subscribed  for  at  twenty-five 
guineas  each,  1776. — Mortimer. 

MASS.  In  the  Romish  Church,  mass  is  the  office  or  prayers  used  at  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  and  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  passion  of 
Our  Saviour.  Hence  every  part  of  the  service  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  his  passion  and  death.    The  genextd  division  of  masses  consists  in 
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high  and  low:  the  first  is  that  sung  by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon ;  low  masses  are  those  in  which  the  prayers 
are  barely  rehearsed  without  singing.  Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Latin,  about  a.d. 
894.  Its  celebration  was  first  introduced,  into  England  in  the  seventh  century. 
Prostration  was  enjoined  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  1201. 

MASSACRES.  Ancient  and  modem  history  abound  with  events  which  class  under 
this  head ;  and  perhaps  the  most  frightful  and  unprovoked  enormities  of  this  kind 
have  been  perpetrated  by  opposing  Christian  sects,  one  upon  another,  in  vindication 
of  the  Christian  religion  !  The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable  massacres 
recorded  by  various  authors : — 


BKFOBS  CHBIST. 

Of  all  tbe  Carthaginluia  in  Sicily,  which  took 
pliboe  S97  B.C. 

2000  Tvriana  crncifled,  and  8000  put  to  the 
sword  for  not  surrendering  Tyre  to  Alex- 
ander, 331  B.C. 

The  Jews  of  Antioch  foil  npon  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  massacre  100,000  of  them, 
for  refusing  to  surrender  their  arms  to  De- 
metrius Nlcancr,  tyrant  of  Syria,  154  B.C. 

A  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Tentones  and 
Ambrones,  near  Alz  by  Marina,  tbe  Roman 
general,  200,000  being  left  dead  on  the  spot, 

102  B.G. 

The  Romans  thronghoiit  Asia,  women  and 
children  not  excepted,  cruelly  massacred 
in  one  day,  by  order  of  Mithrldates,  king  of 
Pontus,  88  B.O. 

A  great  nimiber  of  Roman  senators  massacred 
by  Cinna,  Marius,  and  Sertorius.  Many 
patricians  despatch  themselves  to  avoid 
their  horrid  butcheries,  86  B.C. 

Again,  under  Sylla,  and  Catiline,  his  minister 
of  vengeance,  82  and  79  hjo. 

At  Prseneste,  Octavianus  Cnaar  ordered  300 
Roman  senators  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
Julius  Casar,  41  b.o. 

ATTOL  CHRIST. 

At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  1.100,000  of 
Jews  were  put  to  the  sword,  a j>.  70. 

The  Jews,  headed  by  one  Andne,  put  to  death 
100,000  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  and  near 
Cyrene,  a.d.  116. 

Cassius,  a  Roman  general  under  the  emperor 
M.  Aurellus,  put  to  death  400,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Seleucia,  a.d.  167. 

At  Alexandria,  many  thousands  of  citizens  are 
massacred,  by  an  order  of  Antoninus,  a.d.  213. 

The  emperor  Probus  put  to  death  700.000  of 
the  inhabitants  upon  his  reduction  of^  Gaul, 
AJ>.  277. 

Of  eighty  Christian  fathers,  bv  order  of  the 
emperor  Gratian,  at  Nicomedia;  they  were 
put  into  a  ship  which  was  set  on  fire,  and 
then  driven  out  to  sea,  a.d.  370. 

Of  Thessalonica,  when  7000  persons,  invited 
into  the  circns,  were  put  to  the  sword,  by 
order  of  Theodosius,  a.d.  890. 

Belisarius  put  to  death  above  30,000  citizens 
of  Constantinople  for  a  revolt,  to  which  they 
were  impelled  by  the  tyranny  and  exactions 
of  two  rapacious  ministers  set  over  them, 
AJ>.662. 

Massacre  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople,  by 
order  of  Andronlcns,  a.d.  1184. 

Of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  commenced 
at  Toulouse,  a.d.  1209.  Tens  of  thousands 
perished  by  means  of  the  sword  and  gibbet. 

The  Sicilians  massacre  the  French  throughout 
the  whole  Island  of  Sicily,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  on  Easter-day,  the  first 
bell  for  yespers  being  the  signal.  This 
horrid  aflkir  is  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  a.d.  1282. — Du 
Frttnoy.    See  SHlian  Vespers. 


A  general  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Verdun, 
bv  the  peasants,  who,  from  a  pretended  pro- 
phecy, conceived  the  Holy  Land  was  to  be 
recovered  from  the  infidels  by  them.  600  of 
these  Jews  took  shelter  in  a  castle,  and  de- 
fended themselves  to  the  last  extremity, 
when,  for  want  of  wi  >\pons,  they  threw  their 
children  at  the  enemy,  and  then  killed  each 
other,  A j>.  1317. 

At  Paris,  of  several  thousand  persons,  at  the 
instance  of  John,  duke  of  Bui^ndy,  a  J>.  1418. 

Of  the  Swedish  nobility,  at  a  feast,  by  order  of 
Christian  II.,  a.d.  1620. 

Of  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants, 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  France,  attendea 
with  circumstances  of  the  most  horrid 
treachery  and  cnieltv.  It  be-gan  at  Paris,  in 
the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
August  24,  1672,  by  secret  orders  from 
Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  queen  dowager,  Catherine  de 
Medlcis,  his  mother.  It  is  styled  in  history 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Of  the  Christians  in  Croatia,  by  the  Turks, 
when  66,000  were  slain,  a  J>.  1602. 

Of  Protestants,  at  Thorn,  put  to  death  under 
a  pretended  legal  sentence  of  the  chancellor 
of  Poland,  for  being  concerned  in  a  tumult 
occasioned  by  a  Roman  Catholic  procession, 
A.D.  1724.  All  the  Protestant  powers  in 
Europe  interceded  to  have  this  lu^ust  sen- 
tence revoked,  but  unavaillngly. 

At  Batavia,  12,000  Chinese  were  massacred  by 
the  natives,  October  1740,  under  the  pretext 
of  an  Intended  insurrection. 

At  the  taking  of  Ismael  by  the  Russians, 
30,000  old  and  young  were  slain,  December 
179p.    See  Ismael. 

In  St.  Domingo,  where  Dessallnes  made  pro- 
clamation for  the  massacre  of  all  the  whites. 
Mar.  29, 1804,  and  many  thousands  perished. 

Insurrection  at  Madrid,  and  massacre  of  the 
French,  May  2,  1806. 

Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  the  dtadel  of 
Cairo,  March  1, 1811. 

Massacre  at  Nismos,  perpetrated  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, May  1815. 

Massacre  of  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cadiz,  by  the  soldiery,  whose  ferocious 
disorders  continue  for  some  days,  March  6, 
1820. 

MASSACRBfl  nr  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

Of  300  English  nobles  on  Salisbury  Plain« 
May  1,  A  J>.  474. 

Of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  to  the  nnmber  of 
1200,  by  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
A.D.  660. 

Of  the  Danes  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  in  the  night  of  November  13, 1002, 
and  the  23  Ethelred  II.  At  London  it  was 
most  bloody,  the  churches  being  no  sanc- 
tuary. Amongst  the  rest  was  Gnnflda, 
sister  of  Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  left  in 
hostage  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  but 
newly  concluded. — Baker's  Chronicle. 

Of  the  Jews,  in  England.  Some  few  pressing 
into   Westminster    Hall    at   Richard    I.'s 
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of  80,000  Britbh  were  killed  in  tbe 
mencement  of  thla  rebellion. — Sir  WUUam 
Petty.  Id  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  it, 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  Protestants 
were  destroyed. — Lord  Clarendon.  Before  the 
rebellion  was  entirely  suppressed,  164,000 
Protestants  were  massacred. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Of  the  unoffending  Macdonalda  of  Glencoe, 
May  9,  IflBl.    Bee  Gleneoe. 

Of  164  men,  women,  and  children,  chiefly  Pro- 
testants, burnt,  shot,  or  pierced  to  death  by 
pikes,  perpetrated  by  the  insnn^nt  Irish,  at 
the  bam  of  Scullabogue,  Ireland,  in  179S. 
— Sir  Bichard  Muegrave. 


MASSACRES,  continued, 

coronation,  were  put  to  death  by  tbe  people ; 

and  a  false  alarm  being  given  that  the  king 

bad  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  them,  the 

people  in  many  parts  of  England,  frdm  an 

aversion  to  them,  slew  all  they  met.    In 

York,  fiOO,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 

castle,  killed  themselves,  rather  than  fkll 

into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  a.d.  1189. 
Of  the  Bristol   colonists,  at   Gullen's  Wood, 

Ireland  (see  CuUen's  Wood\  aj>.  1309. 
Of  the  English  factory  at  Ambojnaa,  in  order 

to  dispossess  its  members  of  the  Spice  Is- 
lands, A.D.  1623. 
Massacre  of  the  Protestants  iu   Ireland,  in 

O'NeiU's  rebellion,  Oct.  23,  1641.    Upwards 

MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES.  An  officer  in  seyeral  of  the  principfil  couris  of 
Europe.  Following  the  usage  in  other  countries,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  was 
instituted  in  England  for  the  more  honourable  reception  of  the  ambassadors  and 
persons  of  quality  at  court,  1  James  I.,  1603. — Baker. 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY.  Owing  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  the  first  reference  in  a  cause  was  made  to  a 
master,  a.d.  1588;  and  the  masters  have  been  since  chosen  from  among  the  most 
learned  equity  members  of  the  bar. 

MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS.  An  equity  judge,  so  called  from  his  having  the  custody  of 
all  charters,  patents,  commissions,  deeds,  and  recognisances,  which  being  made  into 
rolls  of  parchment,  gave  occasion  for  tliat  name.  The  repository  of  public  papers^ 
called  the  Rolls,  is  situated  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  was  formerly  a  chapel  founded  for 
the  converted  Jews,  but  after  their  having  been  expelled  the  kingdom,  it  was  annexed 
for  ever  to  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  Here  are  kept  all  the  records 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard  IIL,  1483  ;  all  prior  to  that  period 
being  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  always  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  keeps  a  court  at  the  Rolls,  where  he  hears  and 
determines  causes  that  come  there  before  him ;  but  his  decrees  are  appealable  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  first  master  of  the  rolls  was  Adam  de  Osgodeby,  appointed 
Oct  1, 1291. 

MATHEMATICS.  With  the  ancients  they  meant  all  sorts  of  learning  and  disciplme ; 
but  even  then,  as  now,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  mathematics  were  restrained  to 
those  arts  that  more  immediately  related  to  numbers  and  quantity.  They  were  first 
taught  to  the  Jews,  and  by  them  to  the  Egyptians,  so  early  as  1950  B.C.— voa^Aw  de 
Antiq.  Jvd. 

MATINS.  The  service  or  prayers  first  performed  in  the  morning  or  beginning  of  the 
day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Emphatically,  the  French  Matins  imply  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572.  The  Matins  of  Moscow,  the  massacre 
of  prince  Demetrius,  and  all  the  Poles  his  adherents,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
May  27,  1600. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY.  Derived  by  Spelman  from  nurnde,  a  handbasket,  in  which  the 
king  was  accustomed  to  give  alms  to  the  poor ;  by  others  from  dies  mandati,  the  day 
on  which  our  Saviour  gave  his  great  mandaie,  that  we  should  love  one  another. 
The  Thursday  before  Good  Friday. —  Wheatley.  On  this  day  it  was  the  custom  of  our 
kings,  or  their  almoners,  to  give  alms,  and  feed  and  clothe  as  many  poor  men  as  they 
were  years  old.  It  was  begun  bv  Edward  III.  at  a  jubilee  held  by  him  when  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age,  a.d.  1363.— PoZyd.  VergiL 

MAURITIUS.  The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  a.d.  1500 ;  but 
tiie  Dutch  were  the  first  settlers  in  1598.  They  called  it  after  prince  Maurice,  their 
stadtholder,  but  on  their  acquisition  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  they  deserted  it ;  and 
it  continued  unsettled  until  the  French  landed,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  one  of  the 
finest  provinces  in  France.  This  island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1810,  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

MAUSOLEUM.  Artemisia,  sister  and  wife  of  Mausolus,  married  her  own  brother, 
famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death 
she  drank  in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been  burned,  and  erected  to  his 
memory  a  monument,  which,  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  called  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.    This  monument  she  ciiJled  MoMsoleutn,  a  name  which 
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has  been  given  to  all  monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invited  all  the  literary 
men  of  her  age,  and  proposed  rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.    The  prize  was  adjudged  to  Theopompus,  857  B.O. 

MAY,  MONTH  of.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year,  and  the  confine  of  spring  and  summer 
received  its  name,  say  some,  from  Romulus,  who  gave  it  this  appellation  in  respect  to 
the  senators  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  denominated  majores;  though  others 
supposed  it  was  so  called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices  on  the  first  day  of  it.  Numa  Pompilius,  by  adding  January  and  February 
to  the  year,  made  this  month  the  fifth,  which  before  was  the  third,  713  B.c. 

MAY-DAY.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  go  in  procession  to  the  grotto  of  EJgeria  on 
May-day.  May-day  has  also  been  immemorially  observed  in  E^land  as  a  rural 
festival;  and  high  poles,  denominated  May-poles,  are  in  many  places  profusely 
decorated  with  garlands  wreathed  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  late  benevolent 
Mrs.  Montague  gave,  for  many  years,  on  May-day,  an  entertainment  at  her  house  in 
Portman-square,  to  that  unfortunate  class  the  chimney-sweepers  of  London.  They 
were  regaled  with  the  good  English  fare  of  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  and 
a  dance  succeeded.  Upon  their  departure,  each  guest  received  the  donation  of 
a  shilling  from  the  mistress  of  the  feast* 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE,  Ireland.  Founded  by  act  of  parliament,  and  endowed  by 
a  yearly  grant  voted  for  its  support,  and  the  education  of  students  who  are  designed 
for  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  35  Geo.  III.,  1795.  It 
contains  500  students.  Permanent  endowment  of  this  college,  at  the  instance  of 
government,  to  which  30,0002.  for  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  and  26,0002. 
annually,  were  granted  by  parliament^  June  1845.  This  endowment  occasioned 
much  excitement  and  controversy  in  England. 

MAYOR  The  office  of  mayor  arose  out  of  the  immunities  granted  to  free  cities  by 
the  emperors,  and  in  some  towns  they  had  considerable  power.  Mayor  of  the  palace 
was  a  Mgh  office  in  France.  In  this  quality  Charles  Martel  ruled  with  despotic  sway, 
A.D.  735,  et  teq.,  under  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty ;  his  father  had  pre- 
viously held  this  office,  and  had  it  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Mayors  are  the 
chief  magistrates  of  corporate  towns,  before  whose  institution  in  EIngland,  towns  were 
generally  governed  by  portreeves.  The  office  of  mayor  may  be  properly  said  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  Richard  L    See  Lord  Mayor. 

MEAL-TUB  PLOT.  A  forged  conspiracy  agaiost  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  IL,  and  so  called  from  the  place  where  some  pretended  correspondence  lay 
concealed.  The  plot  was  contrived  by  one  Dangerfield,  who  secreted  a  bundle  of 
seditious  letters  m  the  lodgings  of  colonel  Maimsell,  and  then  gave  information  to 
the  custom-house  officers  to  search  for  smuggled  goods.  After  Dangerfield's  appre- 
hension on  suspicion  of  foi-ging  these  letters,  papers  wore  foxmd  concealed  in  a  meal 
tub  at  the  house  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  which  contained  the  scheme 
to  be  sworn  to,  accusing  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
who  were  against  the  duke  of  York's  succession,  of  treason, — particularly  the  earls 
of  Shaftesbury,  Essex,  and  Halifax,  a.d.  1679.  On  Dangerfield  being  whipped 
the  last  time,  as  part  of  his  punishment^  one  of  his  eyes  was  struck  out,  which  caused 
his  death. 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS.  They  were  invented  by  Phidon  of  Aigos,  869  Ra- 
il n«m2.  Marhla.  They  became  general  in  most  coimtries  soon  afterwards ;  and  were 
very  early  known  in  England.  Standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  provided  for 
the  whole  kingdom  by  the  sheriffis  of  London,  8  Rich.  I.,  a.d.  1197.  Standards  were 
again  fixed  in  England,  1257.  They  were  equalised  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1825. 
Various  acts  have  passed  relating  to  weights  and  measures.  A  new  act,  passed  in 
August,  1834,  took  effect  Jan.  1, 1835. 

MEATH,  BISHOPRIC  of,  Ireland.  There  were  formerly  many  Episcopal  sees  in 
Meath,  as  Clonard,  Duleek,  Kells,  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Dunshaughlin,  and  Slane, 
besides  others  of  less  note ;  all  which,  except  Duleek  and  Kells,  were  consolidated, 
and  their  common  see  was  fixed  at  Clonard,  before  the  year  1151-2;  at  which  time 

•  It  ia  said,  though  the  statement  is  mnch  doahted,  that  this  entertainment  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  drcamstance  of  Mrs.  Montagne's  having  once  fonnd  a  hoy  of  her  own,  or  that  of  a 
relation,  among  the  sootjr  tribe.  In  allusion  to  this  incident,  perhaps,  a  story  resembling  the  adventnrea 
of  this  lost  child  is  pathetically  related  by  Montgomery,  in  "  The  Chinney-Sweepoi's  Boy." 
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the  divisions  of  the  bishoprics  in  Ireland  was  made  by  John  Paparo,  then  legate 
from  pope  Eugene  III.  to  the  Irish.  The  two  sees  of  Doleek  and  Kells  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  same  fate.  Meath  was  valued  30  Henry  YIIL,  at  27SI 128.  per  annum. 

MECCA.  This  city  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  a.d.  571.  The 
temple  is  a  gorgeous  structure,  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  On  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  is  a  cave,  where  it  is  pretended  Mahomet  usually  retired  to  perform  his 
devotions ;  and  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  Koran  was  brought  to  him  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  a.d.  604.  Two  miles  from  the  town  is  the  hUl  where  they  say 
Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac,  1871  b.c. 

MECHANICS.  The  time  when  the  simple  mechanical  powers  were  first  introduced  is 
so  uncertain,  and  perhaps  so  little  known,  that  they  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Grecian  and  other  deities  of  the  heathen  mythology — for  instance,  the  axe,  wedge, 
wimble,  &;c.,  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  DsedaJua  We  know  nothing  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  immense  masses  of  stone  which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
ancient  edifices  were  moved  and  elevated. 
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The  flrat  writing  on  mechanics,  was  by 
Aristotle,  about       ....  B.o. 

The  Statera  Romana  invented      .        .    . 

The  Aindamental  property  of  the  lever 
and  other  instruments  was  demon- 
strated by  Archimedes   .... 

The  hand-mill,  or  qnem,  was  very  early 
in  use :  the  Romans  found  one  In 
Yorkshire 

Cattle  mills,  tnola  jumentaria^  were  also 
in  use  by  the  Romans,  and  in  parts  of 
Europe •  • 

The  water-mill  was  probably  invented  in 
Asia ;  the  first  that  was  described  was 
near  one  of  the  dwellings  of  Mlthri- 
dates 

A  water-mill  is  said  to  hsve  been  erected 
on  the  river  Tiber,  at  Rome   . 

Floating  mills  on  the  Tiber  .  a.d. 

Tide-mills  were,  many  of  them,  in  use  in 
Venice,  about 1078 

Wind-mlUs  were  in  very  general  use  In 
the  twelfth  century     .  .    •   • 

Saw-mills  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  at 
Augsburg 1832 
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Theory  of  the  inclined  plane  investigated 

by  Cardan,  about  .  aj>.  1640 

Work  on  statics,  by  Stevlnus  .  .  .  1686 
Theory  of  falling  bodies,  Galileo  .  .  .  1638 
Theory  of  oscillation,  Huygens  .  .  1647 
Laws  of  collision,  Wallis,  Wren  .  .  .1662 
Epicycloidal  form  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 

Roemer 1675 

Percussion  and  animal  mechanics,  Borelli ; 

he  died 1679 

Application  of  mechanics  to  astronomy, 

paralleloglsm  of  forces,  laws  of  motion, 

&c.,  Newton 1679 

Problem  of  the  catenary  with  the  analysis, 

Dr.  Gregory 1097 

Spirit  level  (and  many  other  inventions), 

by  Dr.  Uooke.  from  1660  to  .  .  .  1702 
The  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London  was 

formed  in 1823 

A  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established 

with  great  success  in  Glasgow  .  1823 

[A  similar  establishment  was  attempted 
in  Dublin,  but  faUed.] 


Mechanics'  institutions  are  now  very  numerous  throughout  the  kingdom. 

MEDALS.  There  is  hardly  any  record  of  medals  or  decorations  as  rewards  in  the 
army  or  navy  before  the  time  of  the  Conmionwealth.  The  House  of  Commona 
resolved  to  grant  rewards  and  medals  to  the  fleet  whose  officers  (Blake,  Monk, 
Penn,  and  Lawson)  and  men  gained  the  glorious  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  off 
the  Tezel,  in  1653.  In  1692,  an  act  was  passed  for  applying  the  tenth  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  prizes  for  medals  and  other  rewards  for  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
Subsequent  to  Lord  Howe's  victory,  June  1, 1794,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  insti- 
tute a  naval  medal  Blake's  medal  of  1653,  was  bought  by  his  majesty  William  lY. 
for  150  guineas. 

MEDLL  In  ancient  times  Media  was  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  revolted 
from  Arbaces,  820  B.C.,  and  afterwards  became  an  independent  kingdom,  and  con- 
quered Persia ;  but  Cyrus  having  vanquished  Darius  the  Mede,  536  b.c..  Media  was 
from  that  time  united  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  shared  its  fate. — Blair  :  Priestley. 
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Revolt  of  the  Medes. — Blair       .       .  B.C. 

The  country  was  subjected  to  the  Assy- 
rians.— Idem 

Phraortes  reigns;  he  conquers  Persia, 
Armenia,  and  other  countries 

Battle  of  Rages ;  the  Assyrians  defeat  the 
MeAeM.— Blair 626 

War  with  the  Lydians ;  the  hostile  ar- 
mies meet ;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
so  alarms  them,  they  conclude  peace 
without  striking  a  blow  ....    666 


Cyrus  made  king  of  Persia  .  .  b.c.  669 
Astyages  deposed  by  Cyrus  .  ...  660 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia  defeated,  and  his 

throne  seized  by  Cyrus  ....  648 
Cyrus  takes  Babylon:  puts  Belshazsar 
to  death;  and  makes  Astyages  (or 
Darius,  the  Mede)  viceroy .  .  .  .  688 
By  the  death  of  Astyages,  Cyrus  becomes 
master  of  all  Persia;  and  this  era  is 
properly  the  commencement  of  the  Per- 
sian empire. — Lenglet     ....    867 


The  reign  of  Astyages.— J?2air      .        .    .    686 

The  Medes  were  a  brave  people,  but  they  degenerated,  and  introduced  luxury  into  Persia. 
They  admitted  polygamy,  and  a  man  was  deemed  in£Eunous  who  had  less  than  seven 
wives,  as  was  also  a  woman  who  coidd  not  boast  of  at  least  five  husbands. — A^fk 
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MEDICINE.  The  art  of  preparing  eimples  was  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East, 
about  A.D.  1150.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  practice,  the  preparation  was  principally 
confined  to  ecclesiastics  in  Europe  generally,  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  now  one  of  the 
highest  sciences,  and  in  most  countries  is  in  the  hands  of  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  men ;  and  various  statutes  have  been  enacted  to  discourage  pretenders 
to  the  healing  art.  The  duty  on  advertised  or  quack  medicines  was  imposed  in  1783, 
and  subsequent  years. 

MEDINA,  IN  Arabia.  Deserta.  Famous  for  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  contained  in 
a  large  mosque,  closed  with  rich  curtains  and  lighted  by  a  vast  number  of  rich  lamps. 
Medina  was  caJled  the  City  of  the  Prophet,  because  here  Mahomet  was  protected 
when  he  fled  from  Mecca,  July  16,  a.d.  622.  This  flight  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable 
epocha  in  chronology,  called  the  Hegira,  a  word  that,  in  Arabic,  denotes,  to  fieey  or 
quit,  <mi»  cowiUry  or  friends, 

MELBOUKNE*S,  VISCOUNT,  ADMINISTRATION.  On  the  retirement  of  earl  Grey,  lord 
Melboiune  became  first  minister  of  the  crown ;  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  lord  pre- 
sident ;  earl  of  Mulgrave,  privy  seal ;  viscount  Althorpe,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
viscoimt  Duncannon,  viscount  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (afterwards  lord 
Monteagle),  hgme,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries;  lord  Auckland,  admiralty; 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  (afterwards  lord  Glenelg),  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson  (afterwards 
Lord  Sydenham),  boards  of  controul  and  trade ;  lord  John  Russell,  paymaster  of  the. 
forces ;  sir  John  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Ellice,  marquess  of  Conyngham,  Mr.  Littleton,  &c. 
Lord  Brougham,  lord  chancellor,  July  1834.  On  the  accession  of  viscount  Althorpe 
to  the  earldom  of  Spencer,  on  his  father's  decease,  Nov.  same  year,  lord  Melbourne 
waited  on  the  king  to  receive  his  majesty's  commands  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  when  his  Migesty  said  he  considered  the 
administration  at  an  end.    Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  as  minister. 

MELBOURNE'S,  VISCOUNT,  Second  ADMINISTRATION.  Lord  Melbourne  again  first 
lord  of  the  treasury ;  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  lord  president ;  viscount  Duncannon, 
privy  seal,  with  the  woods  and  forests ;  Mr.  Rice,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord 
John  Russell,  viscount  Palmerston,  and  lord  Glenelg,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial 
secretaries ;  earl  of  Minto,  admiralty ;  sir  John  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson, 
boards  of  controul  and  trade ;  lord  Holland,  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  viscount  Ho^ack, 
secretary-at-war ;  Mr.  Labouchere,  sir  Henry  Pamell,  lord  Morpeth,  &c.  The  chan- 
cellorship in  commission,  April  1835.  Finally  terminated,  Aug.  80, 1841,  sir  Robert 
Peel  again  coming  into  power. 

MELO-DRAMA.  A  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  which,  if  it  did  not  actually 
originate  with  the  late  Mr.  Holcroft,  was  at  least  introduced  by  him  in  a  manner  so 
popular  and  interesting  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  its  production  in  a  refined 
form ;  Mr.  Holcroft's  melo-dramas  were  first  represented  in  1793. 

MEMORY.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  or  soul  whereby  past  things  are  represented  to 
us  as  if  they  were  present. — Pardon.  Simonides,  grandson  of  Simonides  the  elder, 
of  Cos,  poet  and  historian,  obtained  a  prize  at  Olympia,  for  teaching  artificial  memory, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  477  B.c. — Arvmdelian  Marhltt.  The  science  of 
mnemonics  was  made  known  in  Germany  in  1807.    See  Mnemonics. 

MENAI  STRAIT.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  when  he  invaded  Anglesey,  transported  his 
troops  across  this  strait  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  while  the  cavalry  swam  over  on 
horseback,  and  attacked  the  Druids  in  their  last  retreat.  Before  the  Romans  had 
well  landed,  the  Druids  called  their  votaries  of  both  sexes  around  them ;  and  the 
women  were  seen  with  dishevelled  locks,  running  wildly  about  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  echoing  the  imprecations  of  their  priests,  whose  followers  made  but  a  vain 
resistance.  Their  horrid  practice  of  sacrificing  their  captives,  and  the  opposition  he 
met  with,  so  incensed  the  Roman  general,  that  he  gave  the  Britons  no  quarter, 
throwing  all  that  escaped  from  the  battle  into  fires  which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
destruction  of  himself  and  his  army,  a.d.  69.  In  crossing  this  strait  a  ferry-boat 
was  lost,  and  fifty  persons,  chiefly  Irish,  perished,  Dec.  4, 1785. 

MENAI  CHAIN  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE.  This  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  called 
also  Pamell's  Suspension-bridge,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  works  of  modem  times. 
It  is  100  feet  above  the  level  of  spring-tides,  with  560  feet  from  the  points  of 
suspension.    The  chains  are  16,  and  the  deflection  87  feet    There  are  two  carriage 
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ways  of  12  feet,  and  a  foot-path  in  the  middle  of  14  feet  It  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Telford,  in  July  1818,  and  was  completed  in  July  1826.    See  Tubular  Bridge, 

MENDICANT  FRIARS.  The  term  was  applied  to  several  orders  of  religious  who  com- 
menced their  alms-begging  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IIL 
They  were  very  numerous,  spread  over  Europe,  and  embraced  many  communities ; 
but  at  length  were  confined  by  a  general  coimcil,  held  by  Gregory  X.  at  Lyons,  in 
1272,  to  the  following  four  orders — ^Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augus- 
tines.  The  Capuchins  and  other  orders  subsequently  branched  from  them.  See 
Francisccms,  Ac, 

MENSURATION.  The  art  of  measuring  geometrical  superficies  and  solids  is  of  very 
early  date,  but  it  has  been  traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  various  properties 
of  conic  sections  were  discovered  by  Archimedes,  to  whom  the  chief  advancement 
in  mensuration  may  be  attributed.  He  also  determined  the  ratio  of  spheres, 
spheroids,  &;c.,  about  218  b.c. 

MERCATOR'S  CHARTS.  The  true  inventor  of  these  charts  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Mr.  Wright,  who  made  several  voyages ;  and  in  his  absence  Mercator  published  the 
charts  in  his  own  name,  1556. — Pardon,  They  are,  however,  now  confidently  ascribed 
to  Mercator's  own  ingenuity.  In  these  charts  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  both  represented  by  straight  lines,  enlarging 
the  degrees  of  latitude  as  they  recede  from  the  equator. 

MERCHANT — from  Merams,  The  name  given  to  high  commercial  citizens  who  trade 
abroad.  The  merchants  of  London  and  Amsterdam  are  accounted  the  most  enter- 
prising and  richest  in  the  world.  An  attempt  was  made  by  queen  Anne's  ministry  to 
exclude  merchants  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1711 ;  but  it  faUed. 
The  Merchant  Adventurers'  society  (see  Adventuren,  Merchant)  was  established  by 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1296 ;  it  extended  to  England  in  Edward  III.'s  reign ;  and 
was  formed  into  an  English  corporation  in  1564. 

MERCHANT-TAILORS.  A  rich  company  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  seven  kings 
have  been  members,  viz.,  Richard  II.  and  III.,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
and  VIL  They  were  called  Merchant  Tailors  from  the  admission  of  the  last-named 
king  into  their  company,  a.d.  1501;  but  they  were  incorporated  in  1466.  The 
Merchant  Tailors'  School  was  founded  in  1561. — Stotoe, 

MERCURY.  This  substance  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  been  found  in  vast 
quantities  in  various  coimtries.  The  mines  in  Camiola  in  Germany  are  the  most 
productive  in  Europe^  and  have  yielded  in  some  years  1200  tons ;  they  were  discovered 
by  accident  in  1497.  The  anti-venereal  virtues  of  mercury  were  foimd  by  James 
Carpus,  an  Italian  surgeon,  a.d.  1512. — Now.  Diet.  The  compound  termed  calomel 
was  first  mentioned  by  Crollius  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  first  directions 
for  its  preparation  were  given  by  Beguin,  1608.  It  was  given  to  patients  under 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox  in  1745.  Pallas  congealed  mercury  by  artificial  cold  in 
1772.    Its  malleable  qualities  were  discovered  by  M.  Orbelin,  of  Vienna,  1785. 

MERCY,  ORDER  of,  in  France.  This  order  was  established  with  the  object  of  accom- 
plishing the  redemption  of  Christian  captives;  founded  by  John  de  Matha  in  1198. — 
Menavlt.  The  order  was  formed  into  a  regular  society  by  Pere  Nolasque,  (who  was 
canonised)  A.D.  1218. — Niceron.  At  the  first  institution,  the  number  of  members  of 
it  was  cpnsiderable,  and  included  numy  potentates  and  princes. — Idem, 

MERIDA,  IN  Spain.  This  is  a  strong  town  in  Estremadura,  built  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  January  1811.  Near  this  town  the  British  army  tmder 
general  (afterwards  lord)  Hill,  defeated  the  French  under  genend  Qirard,  after  a 
severe  engagement,  Oct  28,  1811.  The  British  took  Merida  from  the  French  in 
January  1812,  after  a  severe  encounter,  general  Hill  leading  the  combined  force  of 
English  and  Spanish  troop& 

MERRY-ANDREW.  The  name  was  first  given  to  a  droll  and  eccentric  physician,  whose 
name  was  Andrew  Borde,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  who,  on  some 
occasions,  on  account  of  his  facetious  manners  and  good  humour,  appeared  at  court, 
1547.  He  used  to  attend  markets  and  iairs,  and  harangue  the  people,  by  whom  he 
was  called  Merry  Andrew.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a  bxiffoon,  a  zany,  or  jack- 
pudding. — LEUrange.    Johnaon. 

MERTHYRrTYDVIL.  A  town  of  Wales,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  which  very  alanmng 
riots  commenced  June  8,  1831,  and  continued  for  several  days.    In  these  riots  a 
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number  of  peraons,  chiefly  the  rioters,  were  killed  and  wounded.    The  riots  were 
suppressed  by  the  military  and  magistracy. 

MERTON,  PARLIAMENT  of.  In  the  village  of  Merton,  in  Surrey,  was  a  celebrated 
abbey,  wherein  the  barons  under  Henry  III.  held  a  parliament  In  this  parliament 
were  enacted  the  well-known  statutes  called  the  Provisions  of  Merton,  which  are  now 
the  most  ancient  body  of  laws  next  after  Magna  Charta.  The  parliament  of  Merton 
was  held  in  1236. 

MESMERISM.  So  called  from  Frederic  Anthony  Mesmer,  a  German  physician,  of 
Mersbui^.  He  first  made  his  doctrine  known  to  the  world  in  1766 ;  contending,  by 
a  thesis  on  planetary  influence,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  difiVise  through  the  universe 
a  subtle  fluid  which  acts  on  the  nervous  system  of  animated  beings.  Quitting  Vienna 
for  Paris  in  1778,  he  gained  numerous  proselytes  to  his  system  in  Fnince,  where  he 
received  a  subscription  of  840,000  livres.  The  government  at  length  appointed  a 
committee  of  physicians  and  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences  to  investigate  his 
pretensions.  Among  these  were  Franklin  and  Dr.  Bailly,  and  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  appeared  in  an  admirable  paper  drawn  up  by  the  latter,  exposing  the  futility 
of  animal  magnetism  and  the  quackery  of  Mesmer.  His  theory,  however,  has  of  late 
yeai^  excited  attention  again  upon  the  continent,  and  has  its  advocates  in  Great 
Britain.  The  celebrated  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  has,  latterly,  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  favouring  the  doctrine. 

MESSALIANS.  A  sect  whose  principal  religious  error  consisted  in  adhering  to  the 
letter  of  the  gospel,  interpreting  the  woids  to  justify  and  excuse  their  worst  pro- 
pensities and  vices.  Amongst  other  absurdities,  (and  these  abounded  with  this  sect) 
they  refused  to  work,  quoting  this  passage*  "  Labour  not  for  the  food  that  perisheth ;" 
about  A.D.  810. — BaroniutfAnncd. 

MESSENIA,  now  Mawu-Matra,  a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus.  This  kingdom  was 
commenced  by  Policaon,  1499  RC.  It  ia  celebrated  for  its  long  and  sanguinary  wars 
against  Sparta»  (see  next  article)  and  once  contained  a  hundred  cities,  most  of  whose 
names  even  are  now  unknown.  Messenia  was  at  first  governed  by  kings ;  and  after 
their  restoration  to  the  Peloponnesus  they  formed  a  republic,  under  the  protection, 
first,  of  the  Thebans,  and  afterwards  of  the  Macedonians ;  but  they  never  rose  to  any 
eminence.    Messenia  joined  the  Achsan  league,  216  B.C. 

MESSENIAN  WAR&  The  celebrated  wars  between  Lacedemon  and  Messenia.  The 
first  began  743  B.O.,  and  was  occasioned  by  violence  having  been  ofiered  to  some 
Spartan  women  who  had  assembled  in  a  temple  of  devotion  common  to  both  nations ; 
the  king  of  Sparta  being  killed  in  his  efforts  to  defend  the  females.  This  dreadful  war 
raged  for  nineteen  years,  and  at  one  period  made  so  great  a  carnage,  that  the  Spartan 
army  sent  orders  home  for  all  the  unmarried  women  to  prostitute  themselves  to 
recruit  the  population.  In  the  end  Ithome  was  taken,  and  the  Messenians  became 
slaves  to  the  conquerors.  The  tecond  war  was  commenced  685  b.c.  to  throw  off  the 
galling  Spartan  yoke,  and  lasted  fourteen  years,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Messenians, 
who  fled  to  Sicily.  The  third  took  place  465  B.C. ;  it  endured  ten  years,  when  the 
whole  nation  abandoned  the  Peloponnesus. 

MESSINA,  IN  Sicily.  So  named  by  the  Messinese,  who  seized  this  city,  then  called 
Zancle,  671  b.c.  It  belonged  for  many  ages  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  fell  to  the 
Saracens,  a.d.  829. — Priestley,  In  the  eleventh  century  Roger  the  Norman  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  delivered  it  from  Mahometan  oppression.  Great  Messinian  conspiracy, 
1282.  The  memorable  revolt  took  place  1672.  Almost  ruined  by  an  earthquake  1693 ; 
and  nearly  depopulated  by  a  plague  in  1743.  In  1780  Messina  suffered  much  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  in  Feb.  and  Ms^h  1783,  was  half  destroyed  by  the  same  calamity ; 
since  which  it  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt. 

METALLURGY.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Tubal  Cain  is  mentioned  as  "an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.**  The  seven  metals  are  mentioned  by 
Moses  and  Homer.  Viiigil  mentions  the  melting  of  steel  in  furnaces.  The  Phcenicians 
had  an  extraordinary  skill  in  working  metals.  The  various  properties  of  metals,  and 
their  application  to  human  uses,  would  form  too  lai^e  a  subject  for  this  place ;  and 
referring  to  them  severally  through  the  volume,  it  may  here  be  enough  to  state  that 
the  aggregate  value  of  metals  raued  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  five  millions 
sterling  annually ;  but  this  value  is  prodigiously  increased  by  their  manufacture. 

METAMORPHISTSw  A  name  given  to  certain  Sacramentarians,  who  in  the  fifteenth 
century  affirmed,  that  Christ's  natural  body  with  whidi  he  ascended  into  heaven,  was 
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wholly  deified,  not  considering  that  the  Deity  and  circumBcription,  and  divisibility, 
are  incompatible. — Pardon.  This  was  the  principal  communion  that  was  given  i^e 
name. 

METAPHYSICS.  The  science  of  abstract  reasoning,  or  that  which  contemplates  the 
existence  of  things  without  relation  to  matter.  The  term,  literally  denoting  "  after 
physics/'  originated  with  Aristotle.  What  may  be  denominated  the  modem  meta- 
physics, cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  fifteenth  century — ^the  period  when 
an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  in  Europe  to  the  human  mind,  and  oommonly 
called  the  "revival  of  learning." 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.  A  doctrine  supposing  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  to  another.  The  first  belief  in  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  would  eat 
no  animal  food,  lest  they  should  devour  the  body  into  which  the  soul  of  a  deceased 
friend  had  passed.  They  had  also  an  idea,  that  so  long  as  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  kept  entire,  the  soul  would  not  transmigrate ;  which  accounts  for  the  extraordinary 
pains  tibey  were  at  in  embalming  the  dead :  a  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  528  b.c. 

METHODISTS.  A  lai^e  and  increasing  body  of  religionists,  whose  tenets,  discipline, 
and  designs,  are  often  misunderstood,  and  of  course  misrepresented.  "  Our  end," 
says  Mr.  Benson,  in  his  Apology,  "  is  not  to  form  a  sect,  or  to  bring  people  to  this 
or  the  other  speculative  opinion,  mode  of  worship,  or  form  of  church-government^ 
but  simply  to  make  them  Christians — Christians  in  heart  and  life,  in  temper,  word, 
and  work — such  as  lived  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  such  as  we  conceive 
may  still  live."  The  methodists  may  be  said  to  have  appeared  formally,  if  not  ori- 
ginally, at  Oxford,  a.d'.  1729;  the  reverend  John  Wesley  being  the  first  who  there 
introduced  methodism.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  Mr.  Whitfield,  commenced 
their  career  by  teaching  in  1734.  The  term  appears  to  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  days  of  puritanism,  being  suggested  by  the  Latin  appellative  MethoditUB, 
given  to  a  college  of  physicians  in  ancient  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  regimen 
imder  which  they  placed  their  patients.  The  methodist  missions  were  commenced 
and  superintended  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke  in  1769,  when  two  missionaries  were 
sent  out  to  North  America.  But  these  missions  were  not  reduced  to  a  system,  nor 
were  societies  regularly  organised  for  their  support,  until  1817.    See  WedeycuM. 

MEXICO.  Discovered  in  a.d.  1518.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez, 
whose  name  is  infiamous  on  account  of  his  cruelties  to  the  vanquished,  a.d.  1521. 
The  mint  of  Mexico,  the  richest  in  the  world,  was  begun  in  1535.  This  country,  like 
other  states  of  the  new  world,  has  recovered  its  independence.  Iturbide  made 
emperor.  May  1822.  Mexican  constitution  proclaimed  by  the  president  Yittoria, 
Oct.  1823.  Iturbide  shot,  July  19, 1824.  Treaty  of  conunerce  with  Great  Britain 
ratified,  April  1825.  Titles  suppressed,  May  1826.  The  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
decreed,  March  1829.  Spanish  expedition  against  Mexico  surrendered,  Sept.  26,  same 
year.  Mexican  revolution;  the  president  Guerrero  deposed,  Dec.  23,  same  year. 
The  independence  of  Mexico,  previously  recognised  by  the  great  European  powers, 
also  recognised  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  June  1830.  Declaration  of  war  against 
France,  Nov.  30, 1838.  This  war  terminated  March  9,  1839.  War  with  the  United 
States,  Jime  4,  1845.  Mexicans  defeated  at  Palo  Alto,  May  8,  1846;  and  sub- 
sequentlv  at  Matamoras.  Santa  F6  captured,  Aug.  23,  and  Monterey,  Sept  24, 1846. 
Battle  of  Bueno  Yista,  the  Mexicans  defeated  by  general  Taylor  with  great  loss,  i^r 
two  days'  fighting,  Feb.  22,  1847.  The  Americans,  under  general  Scott,  defeat 
the  Mexicans,  making  6000  prisoners,  April  18,  1847.  Yarious  actions  followed. 
Treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  ratified.  May  19,  1848. 

MEZZOTINTO.  A  peculiar  manner  of  engraving  representing  figures  on  copper, 
received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  painting.  The  invention  of  it  is  generally 
ascribed  to  prince  Rupert,  a.d.  1648 ;  but  baron  Heinikin  states  that  colonel  de 
Siegon  engraved  a  large  and  admirable  print  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  in 
mezzotinto  in  1643.    See  Ejigraving. 

MICHAELMAS.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  reputed  guardian  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  title  of  "  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels."  St.  Michael  is  supposed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  the  head  of  the  heavenly  host  This  feast  is  celebrated 
on  the  29th  of  September,  and  the  institution  of  it,  according  to  Butler,  was  a.d.  487. 
The  custom  of  having  goose  on  Michaelmas-day  is  of  much  older  date  than  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  of  England,  1588  (see  Ooom  at  Michadmaa),  and  is  equally  observed  on 
the  continent  as  in  England. — Brady'i  Clavis  Calendaria, 
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MICROMETER.  This  is  an  astronomical  instrument  xused  to  discover  and  measure 
any  small  distance,  and  minuter  objects  in  the  heavens,  such  as  the  apparent  diameters 
of  the  planets,  &c.  There  are  many  curious  improvements  that  render  this  instru- 
ment very  exact  and  useful ;  its  invention  is  ascribed  by  some  to  M.  Huygens,  a.d.  1652 ; 
but  our  countryman  Gkiscoyne's  instrument  is  prior  to  that  time. 

MICROSCOPES.  Invented  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  Holland,  a.d.  1621. 
Those  with  double  glasses  were  made  at  the  period  when  the  law  of  refiraction  was 
discovered,  about  1624.  The  honour  of  this  invention  is  awarded  to  Drebel  and 
TorricellL  Solar  microscopes  were  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke.  In  England,  great 
improvements  were  made  in  the  microscope  by  Henry  Baker,  F.RS.,  who  wrote  two 
treatises  upon  it,  about  1763.— ^io^.  IHct, 

MIDWIFERY.  Women  were  the  only  practitioners  of  this  art  among  the  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians.  Hippocrates,  who  practised  medicine  in  Qreece,  460  B.C.,  is  styled 
by  some  the  father  of  midwifery,  as  well  as  of  physic*  It  advanced  under  Celsus, 
who  flourished  a.d.  37,  and  of  Galen,  who  lived  a.d.  131.  In  England  midwifery 
became  a  science  about  the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Ph3rsicians, 
10  Hen.  YIL,  1518.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey  personally  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  it,  about  1603 ;  and  after  his  example  the  calling  in  of  men  in  all  difficult  cases 
followed.  Astruc  affirms  that  the  epoch  of  the  employment  of  men-midwives  goes  no 
farther  back  than  the  first  lying-in  of  Madame  de  la  Yallidre,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV., 
1663.  She  sent  for  Julian  Clement,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  conducted  with 
great  secrecy  to  the  house.  The  same  surgeon  was  employed  in  the  subsequent 
labours  of  this  lady,  and  he  being  very  successful,  men-midwives  afterwards  came 
into  repute,  the  name  of  accoucheur  being  given  to  them. 

MILAN.  The  capital  of  this  celebrated  dukedom,  the  ancient  liguria,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Qauls  about  408  b.c.  It  submitted  to  the  Romans  222  b.c.  ;  was 
formed  into  a  republic  a.d.  1221 ;  and  lastly,  was  governed  by  dukes  from  a.d.  1395, 
until  1505,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Louis  XII.  John  Galeazzo  was  the  first  who 
took  the  title  duke  of  Milan,  about  1390.  The  French  were  expelled  from  Milan,  by 
Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  about  1525 ;  and  this  emperor  gave  it  to  his  son,  Philip  II. 
Milan  was  given  to  Austria,  upon  Naples  and  Sicily  being  ceded  to  Spain,  1748. 
Seized  by  the  French,  June  30, 1796.  Retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1799 ;  but  regained 
by  the  French,  May  31,  the  next  year.  This  city  was  made  the  capital  of  the  late 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  at 
Milan,  May  26,  1805.  The  celebrated  Milan  decree  of  Napoleon  against  all  Continental 
intercourse  with  England,  declaring  Elngland  in  a  state  oi  blockade,  was  issued  from 
this  city,  Dec.  17,  1807. 

MILFORD  HAYEN,  Wales.  Here  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  YIL,  landed 
on  lus  enterprise  against  Richard  III,  whom  he  defeated  at  Bosworth,  1485.  The 
packets  from  this  port  to  Ireland,  sailing  to  Waterford,  were  established  in  1787.  The 
whole  royal  navy  of  England,  it  is  said,  might  ride  in  safety  in  this  haven,  it  being  one 
of  the  most  secure  and  capacious  asylums  for  shipping  in  all  Europ&  The  dock-yard 
was  removed  to  Pembroke,  or  Pat«r,  in  1814. 

MILITARY  OB  MARTIAL  LAW.  This  is  a  law  built  on  no  settled  principle,  but 
entirely  arbitrary,  and,  in  truth,  no  law ;  but  sometimes  indulged,  rather  than  allowed, 
as  law. — Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Martial  law  was  several  times  proclaimed  in  these  king- 
doms during  rebellions.  It  was  almost  general  throughout  Ireland  in  1798.  The  last 
proclamation  of  martial  law  was  in  that  country,  July  26,  1803. 

MILITIA.  A  force  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  Ireland  by  king  Cormac  O'Conn,  about 
A.D.  252.  The  standing  national  militia  of  these  realms  is  traced  by  most  historians 
to  king  Alfred,  who,  by  his  prudent  discipline,  made  all  his  subjects  soldiers,  a.d.  872 
to  901.  The  feudal  military  tenures  became  involved  in  this  force.  The  first  com- 
mission of  array  to  raise  a  militia  was  in  1422.  The  order  in  which  the  militia  now 
stands  by  law  was  principally  built  upon  the  statutes  13,  14,  and  15  Charles  II.  1661 
to  1663.  Yarious  other  enactments  followed  these.  The  supplemental  militia  act 
was  passed  in  1797.    The  Irish  militia  ofiered  its  services  in  England,  March  28,  1804. 

*  Agnodice,  an  Athenian  virgin,  disgufsed  her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  vas  taught  by  Hieropholua, 
her  father,  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  patients.  This 
brought  her  into  bo  much  practice,  that  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now  out  of  employment, 
accused  her,  before  the  Areopagus,  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  Judges,  and  a  law  was  made 
to  empower  all  free-bom  women  to  learn  midwifery.— JSTy^./a.  274. 
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Qeneral  act,  reducing  into  one  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia,  42  Qeo.  III.  for 
England  and  Scotland,  and  49  Geo.  III.  for  Ireland.  The  acts  for  the  interchange  of 
the  English  and  Irish  militia  passed  51  and  54  Qeo.  IIL  et  teq.  Enactment  autho- 
rising courts-martial  to  inflict,  if  they  think  fit,  the  punishment  of  imprisonment^ 
instead  of  flogging,  was  passed  in  1814. 

MILKT  WAT.  Ancient  poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  galaxy  as  the  road  by 
which  heroes  went  to  heayen.  The  Greeks  supposed  that  Juno  accidentally  gaye  suck 
to  Mercury  when  an  infimt,  or  to  the  infimt  Hennilee,  who,  while  she  slept,  was  laid  by 
her  side ;  but  perceiying  who  he  was,  she  threw  him  from  her,  and  the  heayens  were 
thus  marked  by  the  wasted  milk.  Democritus  was  the  first  who  taught  that  the  via 
lacUa  was  occasioned  by  a  confused  multitude  of  stars,  about  428  B.C. 

MILLENNIUM.  This  doctrine  supposed  that  the  world  would  end  at  the  expiration  ot 
the  aeyen  thousandth  year  from  the  creation ;  and  that  during  the  last  thousand  years 
Christ  and  the  saints  would  reign  upon  earth.  It  was  yery  generally  inculcated  as 
early  as  the  second  and  third  century.  It  was  propagated  by  Fapias,  Justin-Martyr, 
and  many  others.  The  Millennium  was  grounded  upon  a  doubtftil  text  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, to  the  efiect  that  our  blessed  Sayiour  shall  reign  with  the  fiiithfiil  upon  earth 
after  the  resurrection,  before  the  final  completion  of  beatitude. — Bwmet. 

MILLINER  Defined  by  Shakspeare  and  Johnson  as  a  seller  of  ribands  and  dresses  for 
women,  a  yery  ancient  occupation ;  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  deriyed  from  Milan. 
There  are  men-milliners  in  England,  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  trade  by  the  male  sex 
has  been  strongly  and  justly  censured.  In  1810,  men-milliners  and  other  classes  of 
an  epicene  character  were  yery  strongly  censured  in  the  Society  of  Arts.  Yoimg 
females  are  employed  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers,  to  carry  bandboxes  through 
the  streets,  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  libertines,  and  the  perils  of  yicious  example, 
while  the  perfumed  coxcomb  ["He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner." — Shak9peaTe\ 
measures  ribands  safely  at  home,  or  folds  gauzes,  and  lisps  the  while  in  lady  phrases 
to  females  of  distinction.* — BtUler, 

MILLS.  The  earliest  instrument  for  grinding  manna  and  com,  was  the  mortar.  Moses 
forbade  them  to  be  taken  in  pawn,  because  that,  he  says,  woiild  be  like  taking  a  man's 
life  to  pledge.  The  hand-mill  was  in  use  among  the  Britons  preyiously  to  the  conquest 
by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  introduced  the  water-milL  See  article  Mechanict. 
The  first  cotton  mills  eyer  put  in  motion  by  water  were  erected  by  sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright  at  Cromford,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

MINDEN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  English,  Hessians,  and  Hanoyerians,  on  one  side, 
and  the  French  on  the  other.  The  first  army  was  commanded  by  prince  Ferdinand 
and  (imder  him)  lord  George  Sackyille,  who  gained  a  complete  yictory,  pursuing  the 
enemy  to  the  yery  ramparts  of  Minden  ;  but  laurels  were  the  only  adyantage  reaped 
from  this  battle,  Aug.  1,  1759.  Lord  Geoi^e  Sackyille  (afterwards  lond  Gooige 
Germaine)  commanded  in  this  battle  the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  and  for  some 
disobedience  of  orders  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
found  guilty,  and  dismissed  the  service.  He  was,  however,  restored  to  court  favour  in 
lord  Bute's  administration  some  years  afterwards. 

MINES.  Those  of  Great  Britain  are  very  numerous,  rich,  and  of  various  kinds.  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  enumerate  gold  and  silver  as  among  the  products  of  England.  The 
earliest  instance  of  a  claim  to  a  mine  royal  being  enforced,  occurs  47  Henry  IIL,  1262. 
— Ruding.  It  related  to  mines  containing  gold,  together  with  copper,  in  Devonshire. 
And  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  according  to  Mr.  Ruding,  the  mines  in  Ireland  which  pro- 
duced silver,  were  supposed  to  be  so  rich,  that  the  king  directed  a  writ  for  working 
them  to  Robert  de  Ufibrd,  lord  justice,  1276.  The  lead-mines  of  Cardiganshire,  from 
which  silver  has  ever  since  been  extracted,  were  discovered  by  sir  Hugh  Middleton  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  British  Mineralogical  Society  was  established  in  1800. 
See  Coal,  Copper ^  Tin,  Ac. 

MINORCA.  This  island  and  Majorca  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  BaJearides.  Minorca 
was  captured  by  lieutenant-general  Stanhope  and  sir  John  Leake  in  Aug.  1708,  and 
was  confirmed  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.    It  was  re-taken  by  the 

•  I  look  upon  a  man-milliner  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  nnworthy  members  of  sodety,  bat  as  one  of 
the  most  injurious.  When  I  hear  one  of  these  persons  haranguing  nym  the  merits  of  mnslin,  or  the 
becoming  colonr  of  a  riband,  anger  will  mingle  itself  with  the  feeling  of  contempt ;  for  the  employment 
that  degrades  this  man  might  have  preserved  a  woman  from  prostiintion. — Dr.  SotUiU]/. 
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Spanish  and  French  in  June  1756.  Admiral  Byng  fell  a  victim  to  the  exasperation  of 
the  public  mind,  and  to  the  safety  of  ministers,  for  not  relieving  it  with  a  force  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  See  Byng.  It  was  restored  to  the  British  at  the  peace 
in  1763.  Besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  taken,  Feb.  5, 1782.  It  was  again  captured 
by  the  British,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  Nov.  15,  1798;  but  was  given  up  at  the 
peace  of  1802. 

HINSTRELS.  They  were  originally  pipers  appointed  by  lords  of  manors  to  divert  their 
copyholders  while  at  work.  They  owed  their  origin  to  the  glee-men  or  harpers  of  the 
Saxons,  and  continued  till  about  a-d.  1560.  Jolm  of  Oaunt  erected  a  court  of  min- 
strels at  Tutbury  in  1880.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  they  intruded  without 
ceremony  into  all  companies,  even  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  In  Elizabeth's  reign 
they  had,  however,  sunk  into  neglect. 

MINT.  Athelstan  first  enacted  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  mint,  about  a.d.  928. 
There  wore  several  provincial  mints  under  the  control  of  that  of  London.  Stowe  says 
the  mint  was  kept  by  Italians,  the  English  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  coining, 
7  Edw.  I.,  1278.  The  operators  were  formed  into  a  corporation,  by  the  charter  of 
king  Edward  IIL,  in  which  condition  it  consisted  of  the  warden,  master,  comptroller, 
assay-master,  workers,  coiners,  and  subordinates.  The  first  entry  of  gold  brought  to 
the  mint  for  coinage,  occurs  18  Edw.  III.,  1343.  Tin  was  coined  by  Charles  II.,  1684 ; 
and  g^n-metal  and  pewter  by  his  successor,  James.  Between  1806  and  1810,  grants 
amounting  to  262,000^.  were  made  bv  parliament^  for  the  erection  of  the  present  fine 
structura  The  new  constitution  of  tiie  mint,  fotmded  on  the  report  of  the  hon. 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  took  effect  in  1815.    The  master  is  now  the  chief  officer. 

MIRRORS.  In  ancient  times  mirrors  were  made  of  metal ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the 
Mosaic  writings  we  learn  that  the  mirrors  used  by  the  Jewish  women  were  made  of 
brass.  Mirrors  in  silver  were  introduced  by  Praxiteles,  328  b.c.  Mirrors  or  looking- 
glasses  were  made  at  Venice,  a.d.  1300 ;  and  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  near  London,  in 
1673. — Salmon.     See  Looking  Olastes. 

MISS.  In  the  seventeentii  century,  the  epithet  Miss  applied  to  females  was  considered 
a  term  of  reproach ;  the  name  being  that  by  which  females  of  a  certain  class  were 
usually  designated.  Miss  Cross,  who  is  particularly  noticed  in  Haynes'  epilogue  to 
Farquhar's  Love  in  a  Bottle,  about  1702,  was  the  first  actress  announced  as  Was. — 
OaU'i  Lives  of  the  Players.  Mistress,  in  contradistinction,  then  meant  a  sweetheart, 
or  one  that  a  man  was  courting  for  a  wife. 

MISSIONS.  Among  the  Romanists,  the  religious  orders  of  Si  Dominick,  St.  Francis, 
St.  Augustin,  &c.,  had  missions  to  the  Levant  and  to  America.  The  Jesuits  had 
missions  to  China  {which  tee),  and  to  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the 
Protestants,  an  early  undertaking  of  this  kind  was  a  Danish  mission,  planned  by 
Frederick  IV.,  in  1706.  But  the  Moravian  Brethren  may  be  said  to  have  led  the 
way  to  the  new  Christian  missions,  about  1732.  The  Missionary  Society  held  their 
first  meeting,  Nov.  4,  1794 ;  and  it  has  since  been  the  parent  of  many  benevolent 
institutions. 

MISSISSIPPI  TRADK  This  trade  was  begun  in  England,  in  Nov.,  1716.  The  cele- 
brated Mississippi  scheme  or  bubble  in  France,  which  was  commenced  about  the  same 
period,  exploded  in  1720 ;  at  which  time  the  nominal  capital  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  100,000,000/.  The  ruin  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families,  dupes  of  this  iniquitous 
scheme,  soon  followed  in  both  countries.     See  Law's  Bubble. 

MITHRIBATK  A  physical  preparation  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  compound  known  to  us  at  the  present  day.  It  was  invented  by  Mithridates 
II.,  the  king  of  Pontus,  about  70  B.C.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  great  antidote 
against  poison ;  but  though  it  is  now  out  of  date  for  that  purpose,  it  is  still  used  as  an 
opiate,  and  is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  our  shops. 

MTHRIDATIC  WAR.  Caused  by  the  massacre  of  100,000  Romans,  86  B.C.,  and 
remarkable  for  its  duration,  its  many  battles,  the  devastation  of  human  life  it  occa- 
sioned, and  the  cruelties  of  its  commanders.  Mithridates  having  taken  the  consul 
Aquilius,  made  him  ride  on  an  ass  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  crying  out  as  he 
rode,  "  I  am  Aquilius,  consul  of  the  Romans."  He  lUtimately  despatched  him,  by 
ordering  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  which  was  done  in  derision  of 
his  avarice,  85  b.o. — Lenglet, 

MITRE.  The  cleft  cap  or  mitre  is  of  very  ancient  use,  having  been  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  among  the  Jews.    Among  the  primitive  Christians,  young  women  who  pro- 
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feesed  a  state  of  virginity,  and  solemnly  consecrated  thereto,  wore  a  purple  or  golden 
mitra  The  pope  has  four  mitres,  which,  according  to  the  solemnity  to  be  performed, 
or  festival  day  it  is  worn  on,  is  more  or  less  magnificent.  Anciently  the  cardinals 
wore  mitres,  but  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1245,  they  were  appointed  to  wear  hats^ 
which  remains  to  this  day. 

MNEMONICS.  Artificial  memory  had  its  professors  in  the  ancient  world.  The  art  of 
assisting  memory,  by  getting  by  heart,  was  introduced  by  Simonides  the  younger, 
477  B.C. — Arund,  MaaiUa,  In  modem  times,  mnemonics  have  been  elaborately 
treated ;  and  the  Memoria  Techniea  of  Dr.  Grey  is  an  esteemed  work  on  the  subject 
The  science  of  mnemonics,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  announced  in  Qermany,  in  1806-7 ; 
but  it  had  been  previously  noticed  in  the  London  monthly  periodicals. 

MOOEERN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  army  under  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and 
the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  army,  which  was  signally  defeated  with  great  loss, 
April,  1818.  Another  and  yet  more  desperate,  and  still  more  sanguinary,  battle  was 
fought  here,  Oct  14,  1818,  between  the  French  and  the  allies.  In  this  latter  bloody 
conflict  the  place  was  taken  and  retaken  five  different  times. 

MODELS.  The  first  models  were  figures  of  living  persons,  and  Dibutades,  the  Corinthian, 
was  the  inventor  of  those  in  clay.  His  daughter,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Corinthian  Maid,  being  about  to  be  separated  from  her  lover,  who  was  going  on  a 
distant  journey,  traced  his  profile,  by  his  shadow,  on  the  wall ;  her  father  filled  up  the 
outline  with  clay,  which  he  afterwards  baked,  and  thus  produced  a  figure  of  the 
object  of  her  affection,  giving  rise  to  an  art  till  then  unknown,  about  985  B.C.  In 
modem  times,  many  extraordinary  productions  of  this  kind  are  mentioned.* 

MODENA.  Erected  into  a  duchy  in  1451.  The  duke  was  expelled  by  the  French, 
1796.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  Modenese  possessions  were  incorporated 
with  the  Cisalpine  republic,  1797.  The  archduke  Francis  of  Este  was  restored  in 
1814.  Insurrection  here,  Feb.  5,  1881.  The  archduke  escaped ;  but  the  Austrian 
troops  soon  afterwards  entered  and  restored  the  deposed  authorities. 

MOGULS.  They  deduce  their  origin  from  Japhet,  son  of  Noah.  His  son,  Turk,  they 
say,  was  the  first  king  or  khan  of  those  nations  afterwards  known  as  Turks,  Tartars, 
and  Moguls.  The  first  conqueror  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tartarian 
prince,  who  died  a.d.  1236.  Timour  Beg  became  Great  Mogul  by  conquest,  1399. 
Khouli  Khan,  the  famous  sophi  of  Persia,  considerably  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Moguls,  carried  away  immense  treasures  from  Delhi,  and  since  that  event  many  of 
the  nabobs  have  made  themselves  independent     See  India, 

MOHATZ,  BATTLES  op,  in  Lower  Hunoaet.  In  a  great  battle  here,  Louis,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  tmder  Soliman  II.,  with  the  loss  of  22,000  men, 
and  after  the  battle,  suffocated  by  the  &11  of  his  horse  in  a  muddy  brook,  1526. 
Another  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Christians  commanded  by  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  Turks,  who  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  1687. 

MOHILOW,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Russian  army  under  the  celebrated  prince 
Bagration,  and  the  French  under  marshal  Davoust,  prince  of  EckmuhL  This  was  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  and  obstinate  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  the  great 
war  with  Buonaparte.  The  former  experienced  a  signal  defeat,  and  immense  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  fought  July  23,  1812. 

MOHOCKS.  A  set  of  disorderly  people,  who  went  about  London  streets  at  night,  and 
took  pleasure  in  wounding  and  disfiguring  the  men,  and  indecently  exposing  the 
women.  One  hundred  pounds  offered  by  r^al  proclamation,  for  apprehending  any 
one  of  them,  10th  Anne,  1711. — NorUumck^a  nistory  of  London. 

*  A  beautiAil  model  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  was  fonned  in  wood  before  it  waa  begun.  A  model 
was  made  of  a  bridge  over  the  Neva,  of  uncommon  strength  as  well  as  elegance ;  and  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  modelled  by  general  Pflffer,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  surprising  undertakings  ever  achieved 
by  human  industry.  This  last  was  begun  in  1766,  and  was  completed  August  1785.  M.  Ghoffin's  model  of 
Paris  also  merits  notice  for  its  labour  and  precision.  In  the  building,  not  merely  of  national  edifices  and 
the  mansions  of  nobles,  but  even  of  villas  and  parterres,  the  eminent  architects  of  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
Ac,  never  proceed  without  models  in  rilievo  formed  from  their  plans.  Buonaparte  was  a  patron  and  lover  of 
this  art,  many  admirable  performances  in  which,  as  a  reward  to  the  artist,  he  purchased,  weight  for  weight, 
according  to  their  bulk,  in  silver  or  gold.  On  one  occasion,  an  humble  price  of  400  francs  being  set  upon 
a  work,  he  erased  the  word  J^ancSf  in  lieu  of  which  he  inserted  NapoUima,  and  directed  them  to  be  p«id. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  modelling  has  had  princely  encouragement  in  England. 
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MQLWITZ,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Pruasians  and  the  Imperialists,  the  former  com- 
manded by  Frederick  III.,  who  obtained  a  great  and  memorable  victory.  The 
Austrians  being  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  this  defeat  of  its  ally 
seriously  affected  the  interests  of  England.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  this  battle 
was  of  immense  amount  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Fought  April  10 
(March  30),  1741. 

MONARCHY.  The  most  ancient  was  that  of  the  Assyrians,  founded  soon  after  the 
Deluge.  See  Assyria.  Historians  reckon  four  grand,  or  almost  uniyersal  monarchies, 
— the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  See  them  respectively.  Some  chrono- 
logists,  however,  reckon  but  two  great  monarchies,  or  universal  empires,  namely,  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Roman.    See  also  Babylon. 

MONASTERIES.  The  first  founded  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  a.d.  270  ; 
and  according  to  others,  in  a.d.  305.  The  suppression  of  monastic  houses  has 
been  frequent,  even  in  Catholic  countries ;  and  many  religious  communities  have 
bowed  to  the  variable  notions  of  mankind  regarding  religion,  and  to  the  altered 
state  of  the  world.  Constantine  lY.,  among  other  persecutors,  commanded  a  vast 
number  of  friars  and  nuns  to  appear  at  Ephesus  :  he  there  ordered  them  to  change 
their  black  habits  for  white,  and  to  destroy  their  images.  They  explained  that  this, 
on  account  of  the  vows  they  had  taken,  was  impossible ;  whereupon  he  directed 
that  their  eyes  should  be  put  out,  and  that  they  should  be  banished,  forfeiting  their 
various  monasteries,  which  he  sold  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  When  St.  Austin 
arrived  in  England,  a.d.  596,  Ethelbert  of  Kent  gave  him  an  idol  temple  without 
the  walls  of  his  capital,  as  a  burial-place  for  him  and  his  successors,  which  was  con- 
verted into  the  first  monastery.  Various  monastic  houses  were  suppressed  in  England 
in  various  reigns;  and  a  vast  number  in  1515.  But  the  genered  dissolution  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1534-9.  The  abbey  lands  were  afterwards 
granted  to  numerous  courtiers,  whose  descendants  enjoy  them  to  this  day. 

MONEY.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  medium  of  commerce  in  the  82d  chapter  of  Genesis, 
when  Abraham  purchased  a  field  ajs  a  sepulchre  for  Sarah,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2139.  In  profane  history,  the  coinage  of  money  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians.  Moneta 
was  the  name  given  to  their  silver  by  the  Romans,  it  having  been  coined  in  the 
temple  of  Juno-Moneta,  269  b.o.  Money  was  made  of  difierent  ores,  and  even  of 
leather  and  other  articles,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  was  made  of 
pasteboard  by  the  Hollanders  so  late  as  1574.  Silver  has  increased  more  than 
thirty  times  its  value  since  the  Norman  conquest ;  viz.  a  pound  in  that  age  was  three 
times  the  quantity  that  it  is  at  present,  and  twelve  times  its  value  in  purchasing  emy 
commodity.    See  articles  Coin ;  Gfold ;  SUver;  Copper;  Mint,  dec. 

MONK.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  Paul  of  Thebais,  who  fled  into  the  deserts  to 
avoid  the  Decian  persecution  about  a.d.  250.  St.  Aiithony  is  supposed  by  other 
authorities  to  have  been  the  first  example  of  a  regular  monastic  life,  a.d.  305,  soon 
after  which  time  monks  began  to  associate,  and  form  themselves  into  orders,  as 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  &c.  St  Athanasius  introduced  the  monastic  life  into  Rome 
in  341.     See  Abbeys  ;  Orders,  <kc 

MONMOUTH'S  REBELLION.  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II., 
was  banished  England  for  a  conspiracy  in  1683.  He  invaded  England  at  Lyme, 
June  11, 1685.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Taimton  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 
Was  defeated  at  Bridgewater,  July  5 ;  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  July  15,  1685. 
The  county  of  Monmouth,  from  which  he  was  named,  was  made  an  English  coimty 
by  Henry  VIIL  about  1535. 

MONOPOLIES.  Commercial  monopolies  reached  to  such  a  height  in  England,  that 
parliament  petitioned  against  them,  and  they  were  in  consequence  mostly  abolished 
about  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  1602.  They  were  further  suppressed,  as  being 
contrary  to  law,  19  James  I.,  1622 ;  and  were  totally  abolished,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  none  should  be  in  future  created,  as  was  previously  the  custom,  by  royal  patent, 
16  Charles  I.,  1640. — Andei'8on*s  History  of  Commerce. 

MONSTER,  The.  This  was  a  wretch  named  Renwick  Williams,  who  prowled  nightly 
through  the  streets  of  London,  secretly  armed  with  a  sharp  instrument,  a  double- 
edged  knife,  with  which  he  shockingly  wounded  numbers  of  females  whose  more 
respectable  appearance  attracted  his  attention.  Numbers  of  ladies  were  woimded  by 
him  in  the  most  delicate  parts,  particularly  in  the  breasts  and  thighs ;  but  when  he 
could  assault  them  in  lonely  places,  they  were  dreadfully  injured.    He  was  tried  and 
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convicted  on  a  yariety  of  these  charges,  July  S,  1790.  Some  have  doubted  the  identity 
of  Williams.  More  recently,  an  offender  or  two  of  this  description  committed  many 
similar  outrages,  particularly  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  but  so  secretly  as  to  elude 
detectica.     See  Mohocks. 

MONTANISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Montanus,  of  Ardaba,  in  Hysia,  an  extraordinary 
enthusiast,  about  a.d.  171.  He  was  reputed  to  haye  the  gifk  of  prophecy,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  comforter  promised  by  Christ,  condemned  second  marriages 
as  fornication,  permitted  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  forbade  to  avoid  martyrdom, 
and  ordered  a  severe  fast  of  three  lents ;  he  hanged  himself  with  Mazimilla,  one  of 
his  women-scholars,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century. — Cave't  Hui,  Lit. 

MONTE  VIDEO,  South  America.  Taken  by  storm  by  the  British  forces  under  sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  but  with  the  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  our  brave  troops,  Feb.  8, 
1807.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  in  this  desperate  engagement  was  very 
considerable.  It  was  evacuated  July  7,  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
repulse  the  British  met  with  at  Buenos- Ayres. 

MONTEM,  THE  ETON.  The  triennial  custom  of  the  Eton  scholars  parading,  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  to  Salt-hill,  and  distributing  salt,  originated  in  the  days  of  monkish 
superstition,  when  the  friars  used  to  sell  their  consecrated  salt  for  medical  purposes. 
This  custom,  which  was  observed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  some  is  traced 
still  earlier,  was  discontinued,  but  not  without  great  opposition,  in  January,  1847. 
The  sums  collected  in  the  perambulations  of  the  scholars,  and  which  w^ent  to  one 
of  them  who  was  called  the  "  captain,"  had  in  some  late  instances  exceeded  8002. 
See  Eton. 

MONTEREAU,  BATTLE  op.  Between  the  Allied  army  and  the  French,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person.  In  this  obstinate  battle  the  allies  were  defeated 
with  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  it  was  one  of  the  last  triumphs  of  the 
French  arms,  in  the  great  struggle  to  free  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  Buonaparte, 
whose  overthrow  soon  followed,  Feb.  18,  1814. 

MONTREAL,  Canada.  Surrendered  to  the  English  by  the  French  in  1760.  It  was 
taken  by  the  provincials  in  the  American  war  of  Independence,  Nov.  12,  1776,  and 
was  retaken  by  the  British,  June  15,  1776.  The  church,  Jesuits'  college,  prison,  and 
many  buildings  burnt  down,  June  6, 1803.  Great  military  affray,  Sept.  29,  1833.  The 
self-styled  "  loyalists  **  of  Montreal  publicly  assault  the  govemor^eneral,  lord  Elgin ; 
they  then  enter  the  parliament-house,  drive  out  the  members,  and  set  fire  to  the 
building,  April  26,  1849.    A  destructive  fire  rages  here,  Aug.  23,  1850. 

MONUMENT  of  LONDON.  It  was  begun  in  a.d.  1671,  and  was  finished  in  1677.  The 
pedestal  is  forty  feet  high,  and  the  edifice  altogether  202  feet,  that  being  the  distance 
of  its  base  from  the  spot  where  the  fire  which  it  commemorates  commenced.  The 
staircase  is  of  black  marble,  consisting  of  345  steps,  by  which  a  balcony  is  reached. 
Of  the  four  original  inscriptions  (three  of  which  were  Latin)  was  the  following  in 
English : — 

TBI8  PILLAB  WA8  BET  tTP  FOB  A  PBRPBTUAL  BBMKMBBAVCB  OF  THAT  MOST  DBKADFUL  BTTBimfO 
OF  THIS  PBOTB8TANT  CITT,  BBOAK  AND  OABBIBD  ON  BT  THE  TBBACHBBt  AND  HALICK  OF 
THB  PAPISTS,  IN  THE  BKOINNINO  OF  BEPTBMBEB,  IN  THE  TSAB  OF  OUB  LOBO  1666,  IN  OBDEB 
TO  THE  CABBYINO  OK  THE  HOBBID  PLOT  FOB  BXTIBPATINO  THS  PBOnTSSTANT  BBLIOION,  AND 
OLD  ENQLISH  LIBBBTT,   AND  INTBODUCINO  POPEBY  AND  6LAVBBY. 

And  on  a  new-erected  house,  built  on  the  site  of  Farrier's  (the  baker)  where  the  fire 
first  broke  out,  was  inscribed  these  severe  lines,  engraved  on  a  large  stone  slab  : — 

Here^  hy  the  permistion  of  Heaven^  hell  broke  loose  upon  thia  Protestant  city,  from  the  maiiciout 
hearts  of  oarbarous  Piipists,  by  the  hand  of  their  apent,  Hubert,  who  confessed,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  this  place,  declared  the  fact  for  which  he  was  hanged,  vit^  That  here  began  that  drtodfvd 
fire  which  is  deserU>ed  and  perpetuated  by  the  neighbouring  piUarf  erected  Amo  Domini  1681, 
tit  the  mayoralty  qfsir  Patience  Ward. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect,  to  state  that  the 
inscriptions  were  adopted  against  his  wishes,  instead  of  more  elegant  and  less  illiberal 
compositions  which  he  had  himself  prepared.  They  produced  the  following  couplet : — 

"  Where  London's  colnmn,  pointing  at  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies."— ibpe. 

A  man,  a  weaver,  fell  from  this  monument,  June  25, 1750.  A  man  named  Thomas 
Craddock,  a  baker,  precipitated  himself  from  its  summit,  July  7, 1788.  Mr.  Lyon  Levy, 
a  Jewish  diamond  merchant,  of  considerable  respectability,  Uirew  himself  from  it, 
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Jan.  18, 1810 ;  as  did  more  reoentiy  three  other  personsy  in  oonsequenoe  of  which 
a  fence  was  placed  round  the  railings  of  the  gallery. 

MOODKEE,  BATTLE  of,  India.  Between  the  Sikhs  and  the  British.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  British  was  attacked  by  the  Sikh  forces,  but  the  latter  were  repulsed, 
and  driven  back  three  miles,  losing  great  numbers  of  men  and  15  pieces  of  cannon, 
Dec.  18, 1845.  Sir  Robert  Sale  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  being  then  in 
his  65th  year.  Lady  Sale  signalised  herself  during  the  two  memorable  retreats  from 
Aff^hanifftan.  After  the  battle  of  Moodkee  immediately  followed  that  of  Ferozeshah, 
wlucfiiet. 

HOOLTAN,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  in  which  the  latter  were 
driven  to  the  town  of  Mooltan  with  great  loss,  Nov.  7,  1848.  The  town  was  taken 
after  a  protracted  bombardment,  Jan.  2,  1849.  The  citadel  (which  had  held  out, 
notwithstanding  the  vigorous  bombardment)  now  made  an  unconditional  surrender, 
together  with  its  garrison,  Jan.  22,  1849.    See  article  India, 

MOON.  The  full  moon  was  held  favourable  for  any  undertaking  by  the  Spartans,  and 
the  Greeks  generally  looked  upon  full  moons,  or  the  times  of  conjunction  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  as  seasons  most  feivourable  to  marriage.  Opacity  of  the  moon,  and  true 
causes  of  lunar  eclipses,  was  taught  by  Thales,  640  B.c.  Poeidonius  accounted  for 
the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  79  b.c. — Diog.  Laert.  A  map  of  the  moon 
was  first  taken  at  Dantzic,  A.D.  1647.  The  strength  of  moon-light  at  the  ^1  moon 
is  90,000  times  less  than  the  light  of  the  sun.— i>r.  Smith.  It  is  300,000  times  less. 
— Bougtter. 

MOORS.  They  first  invaded  Spain,  a.d.  VIZ.— Univ.  Hist.  The  Saracens  in  Spain 
beset  by  the  Christians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Moors,  who  seized  the  domi- 
nions they  came  to  protect,  and  subdued  the  Saracens,  a.d.  1091.  Alphonsus  I.  of 
Navarre  defeated  them  in  many  battles,  1118,  e^  »tq.  The  Moors  began  the  kingdom 
of  Qranada,  being  their  last  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  Christians,  1238. 
Alphonsus  XI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  slew  200,000  Moors  in  one  battle  ;  three  leagues 
round  the  countiy  i^as  covered  with  the  dead,  1327.  The  power  of  this  people  was 
overthrown  by  Ferdinand  V.,  who  took  Granada,  1492.  Philip  IIL  banished  them  to 
the  number  of  900,000,  confiscating  their  property,  1610. — Priestley. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  The  knowledge  of  our  duty  and  felicity,  the  science  of 
ethics,  or  art  of  being  virtuous  and  happy.  Socrates  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
fiither  of  moral  philosophy,  about  430  B.O.  And  Grotius  is  esteemed  by  many 
writers  as  the  father  of  moral  philosophy  in  modem  times,  about  a.d.  1623. — iate,  &c. 

MORAVIANS,  United  Brethren.  A  sect  which  took  its  rise  in  Moravia,  in,  it  is  said, 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  some  doubt ;  while  the  Brethren  say  that  their  sect  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  church  in  the  ninth  century.  They  appeared  in  England 
about  1737,  and  were  introduced  here  by  cowai  Zinzendorf,  who  was  the  chief  of 
their  sect  in  this  country,  and  who  died  at  Chelsea,  in  June  1760.  In  order  to  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  these  persevering  brethren  formed  settlements  in 
Greenland,  America,  the  Cape,  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  climes.  The 
Moravians  led  the  way  to  the  Scriptural  missions  now  so  general. 

MORGARTEN,  BATTLE  of.  The  most  memorable,  as  well  as  extraordinary  and  glo- 
rious in  the  annals  of  Switzerland ;  1300  Swiss  engaged  20,000  Austrians,  commanded 
by  the  duke  Leopold,  whom  they  completely  defeated.  They  seized  upon  the  heights 
of  Moigarten,  which  overlooked  the  defile  through  which  the  enemy  was  to  enter 
their  territory  from  Zug,  and  thus  achieved  their  victory,  Nov.  15,  1315. 

MORICE  DANCR  An  ancient  dance  peculiar  to  some  of  the  country  parts  of  England^ 
and,  it  is  said,  also  to  Scotland.  When  James  I.  visited  Herefordshire  this  species  of 
dance  was  performed  in  his  presence  by  five  men  and  five  women  whose  united  ages 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  sovereign  and  his  court  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  the  nimbleness  and  grace  of  these  five  couple,  who  were  so 
mated  that  the  age  of  each  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

MOROCCO.  Anciently  MaturitanicL  From  its  early  possession  by  the  Romans  it  under- 
went various  revolutions.  About  a.d.  1116,  Abdallah,  the  leader  of  a  sect  of 
Mahometans,  founded  a  dynasty  which  ended  in  the  last  sovereign's  defeat  in  Spain. 
About  this  period,  1202,  Fez  and  other  provinces  shook  off  their  dependence ;  but 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet,  about  1650,  subdued  them,  and  formed  the  empire  of 
Morocco.    Hostilitiee  with  France,  provoked  by  Abd-el-Kader,  the  heroic  and  indo- 
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mitable  ameer  of  Algiers,  commence  May,  1844 ;  Tangier  bombarded,  Aug.  6, 1844 ; 
peace  concluded,  and  the  French  forces  evacuate  Mogador,  Sept.  16,  1844.  Abd-el- 
Kader  surrenders  to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  Dec.  22,  1847,  and  with  his  suite  is 
embarked  at  Oran  on  the  25th,  and  lands  at  Toulon,  Dec.  28th  following.  The  captiye 
ameer  is  removed  to  the  castle  of  Amboise,  near  Tours,  Nov.  2,  1848. 

MORTALITY.  See  Bills  of  Mortality.  For  the  institution  of  pariah  registers  of  deaths, 
as  well  as  of  births  and  marriages,  we  are  indebted  to  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  aj). 
1536.  The  following  list,  compiled  from  late  Bills  of  Mortality  (the  latest  of  their 
kind)  of  London,  shows  the  average  of  diseases,  &&,  in  20,000  deaths  in  that  city : — 


DIBBABS8. 

Abscess    . 

Age  and  debility. 

Apoplexy 

Asthma 

Bedridden 

BUe      .        .        .        . 

Cancer 

Childbirth   . 

Consumption   . 

Contraction  of  the  heart 

Convulsions 

Cow-pox   . 

Cronp    .... 

Diabetes  . 

Diarrhcea 

Dropsy 

Dropsy  on  the  brain    . 

Dropsy  on  the  chest 

Dysentery   . 

Enlargement  of  the  heart 

Epilepsy  . 

Eruptive  diseases 

Erysipelas 

Fever   .... 

Fever  (Typhus] 

Fever,    intermittent,    or 

ague 
Fistula     . 


79 

1614 

872 

778 

2 

8 

82 

266 

4871 

1 

2377 

1 

106 

8 

88 

818 

661 

61 

48 

17 

28 

24 

18 

694 

97 

16 
12 


Flux     .... 

9 

Teething .        .        .        . 

437 

Gout         .        .       .        , 

87 

Thrush 

.     69 

Hiemorrhage       .       .    . 

47 

Tumour    .       .        .        , 

17 

Hernia 

,      41 

Venereal      .        .        .    . 

11 

Hooping  cough    .        .    . 
Hydrophobia   . 
Inflammation 

604 

Worms     .        .        .        . 

6 

1 

.2062 

Total  of  diseases . 

19^668 

Inflam.  of  the  liver  . 

.    127 

CASUAT.TIB8. 

Insanity 

.    214 

Broken  limbs  . 

.      18 

Jaundice  .       .       .       . 

.      89 

Burnt 

.      44 

Jaw,  locked  . 

8 

Drowned  . 

.    147 

Measles    . 

.    466 

Excessive  drinking    . 

6 

Miscarriage . 

2 

Executed  . 

1 

Mortification    . 

.    806 

Found  dead . 

.      14 

Ossification  of  the  heart 

9 

Fractured 

S 

Palpitation  of  the  heart 

.      16 

Frighted      .        .        .    . 

1 

Palsy 

.      81 

Frozen     .        .        .        . 

1 

Paralysis 

.    187 

Killed  by  fidls  and  othei 

Pleurisy   . 

.      21 

accidents  . 

.    188 

Rheumatism 

.      83 

Rilled  by  fighting  . 

8 

Scrofula    . 

9 

Murdered 

8 

Sraall-pox    . 

.    681 

Poisoned  . 

1 

Sore  throat  or  qulnsey 

.      16 

Scalded 

7 

Spasm      .        .        . 

.      61 

Starved    . 

6 

StlU-bom     . 

.    872 

Strangled     . 

1 

Stone 

.      21 

SuOMated 

4 

Stoppage  in  stomach  . 

.      18 

Suicides 

.      61 

St.  Vltus's  dance     . 

1 

Suddenly     . 

.    102 

ToUl  of  Casualties. 

.    434 

MORTABS.  A  short  gun  with  an  extraordinary  large  bore,  and  close  chamber,  used  for 
throwing  bombs.  The  mortar  was  first  made  in  England  in  1548.  The  celebrated 
mortar  left  by  Soult  in  Spain,  was  fixed  in  St  James's  park  in  August  1816,  and  still 
remains  planted  there,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  a  memorial  of  our  glory  in  the  great 
peninsular  war. 

MORTMAIN  ACT.  MorU  and  mcdn.  When  the  survey  was  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror  of  all  the  land  in  England,  the  whole  was  found  to  amount  to  62,216 
knights'  fees,  out  of  which  the  church  was  then  possessed  of  28,015,  to  which  additions 
were  afterwards  made,  till  the  7th  of  Edw.  L,  when  the  statute  of  mortmain  was  passed, 
from  a  fear  that  the  estate  of  the  church  might  grow  too  bulky.  By  this  act  it  was 
made  unlawful  to  give  any  estates  to  the  church  without  the  king's  leave ;  and  this 
act,  by  a  supplemental  provision,  was  made  to  reach  all  lay-fraternities,  or  corporations, 
in  the  15th  of  Rich.  I.  Mortmain  is  such  a  state  of  possession  as  makes  it  unalienable, 
whence  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dead  hand.  Several  statutes  have  been  passed  on  this 
subject ;  and  a  statute  much  referred  to  is  the  10th  Qeo.  II.,  1736. 

MOSCOW.  One  of  the  lai^st  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1156 ;  was  taken  by 
Tamerlane,  1382 ;  and  subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  whose  last 
attack  upon  it  was  in  1571,  when  they  set  it  on  fire.  This  city  was  entered  by  the 
French,  Sept  14,  1812,  and  the  Russian  governor,  Rostopchin,  ordered  that  it  ^ould 
be  set  on  fire  in  five  hundred  places  at  once.  In  this  memorable  conflagration^ 
11,840  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  besides  palaces  and  churches.  The  French, 
thus  deprived  of  quarters,  evacuated  Moscow,  Oct  19,  and  it  was  re-entered  by  the 
Russians,  Oct  22,  following.    This  city  has  been  since  rebuilt 

MOSRWA,  RA.TTLE  of.  Between  the  French  and  Russians.  For  the  particulars  of 
this  memorable  battle,  which  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Borodino,  see  Bwrodmo, 

MOSS-TROOPERS.  These  were  a  d&sperate  sort  of  plunderers,  and  lawless  soldiers, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  mosses  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  defiling  women,  and 
perpetrating  the  most  savage  enormities,  as  well  as  minor  mischiefs ;  they  robbed 
the  country  on  the  borders,  of  cattle  and  everything  portable,  and  retired  into  the 
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highlands  where  they  lived  on  the  plunder.     They  committed  their  depredations  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  their  being  finally  extirpated,  a.d.  1609. 

MOST  CHRISTIAN  KINO.  The  title  given  to  Louis  XL  by  pope  Paul  IL,  1469.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  never  was  the  title  or  name  of  Christian  given  to  a 
prince  more  unworthily  bestowed,  or  less  deserved.  Pope  Stephen  II.  had  conferred 
this  title  on  Pepin  in  755,  but  it  did  not  become  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the 
kings  of  France  until  Louis  XL's  reign. — Henauit, 

MOTTOES,  ROYAL.  IHeu  et  mon  Droit  was  first  used  by  Richard  I.,  a.d.  1193.  The 
Bohemian  crest,  viz.  three  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  motto  Ich  dien,  "  I  serve,"  was 
adopted  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  king  of  Bohemia 
being  slain  in  the  battle,  1346.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  was  made  the  motto  of  the 
Qarter,  1349-50.  Je  maintiendrai,  "  I  wiU  jnaintain,**  was  adopted  by  William  III.  on 
the  arms  of  England,  1688.  And  Semper  eadem  was  ordered  by  queen  Anne  to  be 
used  as  her  motto. 

MOURNING  FOB  THB  DEAD.  The  practice  of  the  Israelites  was,  neither  to  wash  nor 
anoint  themselves  during  the  time  of  mourning.  The  exhibition  of  grief  for  a  friend 
lasted  for  seven  days ;  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions  it  lasted  a  month.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  exhibited  their  grief  for  the  dead  by  many  public  abstinences.  The 
ordinary  colour  for  mourning  in  Europe  is  black ;  in  China,  it  is  white ;  in  Turkey, 
violet ;  in  Ethiopia,  brown ;  and  it  was  white  in  Spain  until  a.d.  1498. — Herrera. 

MOUSQUETAIRES,  or  MUSQUETEERS.  Horse-soldiers  under  the  old  French  regime, 
raised  by  Louis  XIIL,  1622.  This  corps  was  considered  a  military  school  for  the 
French  nobility.  The  company  was  disbanded  in  1646,  but  restored  in  1657.  A 
second  company  was  created  in  1660,  and  formed  cardinal  Mazarine's  guard. — HenauU, 

MUGGLETONIANS.  A  sect  that  sprang  up  about  tiie  time  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  and  period  of  the  Protectorate,  so  called  from  one  Ludowic  Muggleton,  a 
tailor.  He  and  his  associate  Reeves  set  up  for  prophets.  They  affirmed  that  God 
the  Father,  leaving  the  government  of  heaven  to  Elias,  came  down  and  suffered  death 
in  a  human  form.  They  pretended  to  an  absolute  power  of  saving  souls,  and  asserted 
they  were  the  two  last  witnesses  of  God  which  should  appear  l^fore  the  end  of  the 
world :  they  made  considerable  noise  about  1657. 

MULBERRT-TREK*  The  first  mulberry-trees  planted  in  England  are  now  standing 
in  the  gardens  attached  to  Sion-house.  Shaxspeare  planted  a  mulberry-tree  with 
his  own  hands  on  his  ground  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  and  Garrick,  Macklin,  and 
others  were  entertained  under  this  mulberry-tree  in  1742.  Shakspeare's  house  was 
afterwards  sold  to  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Gastrel,  who  cut  down  the  mulberry- 
tree  for  fuel ;  but  a  silversmith  purchased  the  whole  of  it»  which  he  manu^tured 
into  memorials  of  the  poet.    See  article  Fruits^ 

MUM.  A  wholesome  kind  of  malt-liquor,  brewed  chiefly  from  malt  made  from  wheat 
instead  of  barley.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  fit  for  use  till  it  has  been  full  two  years  in 
the  cask.  Mum  is  much  drunk  in  Germany ;  and  Brunswick  is  a  place  of  note  for 
making  it ;  hence  it  is  frequently  called  Brunswick  Mum.  It  was  first  made  there  in  1 4  89. 

MUNSTER,  TREATY  of.  The  celebrated  treaty  between  France,  the  Emperor,  and 
Sweden ;  Spain  continuing  the  war  against  the  former  kingdom.  By  this  peace,  the 
principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  first  recognised.  This  treaty  is  called 
by  many  historians  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  but  by  others  the  treaty  of  Munster,  as 
having  been  signed  at  Munster,  Oct  24, 1648.    See  Westphalia. 

MURDER.  The  highest  offence  against  the  law  of  nature.  A  court  of  Epheta)  was 
established  by  Demophoon  for  the  trial  of  murder,  1179  B.o.    The  Persians  did  not 

*  According  to  mfthology,  the  mnlberry  tree  la  memorable  becanae  of  the  following  interesting  Incident 
Pyramus,  a  yonth  of  Babylon,  became  enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  who  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  ilame  was  mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents  forbade  to  marry,  regularly 
received  each  other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall,  which  separated  their  houses.  After  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Uieir  friends,  and  to  meet  one  another 
at  the  tomb  of  Ninns,  under  a  white  mnlberry  tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe  came  first  to  the 
appointed  place,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away ;  and  as  she  fled  into  a  neigh- 
bouring cave  she  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and  besmeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon 
arrived ;  he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  concluding  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fears  were  vanished,  returned 
ftt>m  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  ui>on  the  sword  which  still  reekea  with  his 
blood.  This  tragical  scene  happened  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  which,  as  the  poets  mention,  waq 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  bloods— Ovic/. 
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punish  the  first  offence.  In  England,  during  a  period  of  the  Heptarchy,  murder  was 
pimished  by  fines  onlv.  So  late  as  Henry  VIII/s  time,  the  crime  was  compounded 
for  in  Wales.  Murderers  were  allowea  benefit  of  deigy  in  1508.  A^^ravated 
murder,  or  petit  treaton,  may  happen  in  three  ways ;  by  a  servant  killing  his  master ; 
a  wife  her  husband ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  person  his  superior,  statute  25  Edw.  III., 
1350.  The  enactments  relating  to  this  crime  are  very  numerous,  and  its  wilful  com- 
mission has  been  excepted  from  mercy  by  our  soyereigns  in  every  instance.  The  act 
whereby  the  murderer  should  be  executed  on  the  day  next  but  one  after  his  convio- 
tion,  was  repealed  7  Will.  IV.,  July,  1836. 

MURDERS,  HORRIBLE,  in  British  Hibtobt.  Here  may  be  mentioned  one  or  two 
cases  of  murder  attended  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity  and  wickedness. 
Alfred,  eldest  son  of  Ethelred  IL  and  all  his  train,  by  earl  Godwin,  to  remove  the 
fears  of  Harold,  the  prince  having  a  better  right  to  the  throne,  a.d.  1036.  The 
assassins  ripped  up  Alfred's  belly,  fiistened  his  bowels  to  a  post,  and  then  pricked 
him  with  poniards  to  make  him  run  round  it  till  he  died :  but  this  was  almost 
instantaneously. — SpeeePi  CKron,  Toeti  caused  the  domestics  of  his  brother  Harold 
to  be  murdered,  and  cut  in  pieces,  salted,  and  barrelled,  and  then  sent  as  a  present 
to  their  master,  1058. — Sctxon  Ckron,* 

MUSEUM.  Originally  a  quarter  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria,  like  the  Prytaneum  of 
Athens,  where  learned  men  of  extraordinary  merit  were  maintained  by  the  public, 
because  of  their  considerable  services  to  the  commonwealth.  The  foundation  of  this 
establishment  is  attributed  to  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  who  here  placed  his  library, 
about  284  B.o.    See  BrUuk  Mtueum,  dec 

MUSIC.  Lucretius  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  whistling  of  the  winds  in  hollow  reeds. 
Franckinus  to  the  various  sounds  produced  by  the  hammers  of  Tubal  Cain.  Cameleon 
Pontique  and  others  to  the  singing  of  birds.  And  Zarlino  to  the  sound  of  water.  It 
is,  however,  agreed  that  music  was  first  reduced  to  rules  by  Jubal  1800  B.a  The  flute, 
and  harmony  or  concord  in  music,  were  invented  by  Hyagnis,  1506. — Arvrnd,  Marbles. 
Vocal  choruses  of  men  are  first  mentioned  556  B.O. — Iht  Fretnoy.  Pythagoras 
maintained  that  the  motions  of  the  twelve  spheres  must  produce  delightfiil  sounds 
inaudible  to  mortal  ears,  which  he  called  "  the  music  of  the  spheres."  St  Cecilia,  a 
Roman  lady,  is  said  to  have  excelled  so  eminently  in  music,  that  an  angel  was  enticed 
from  the  celestial  regions  by  the  ^cinating  chi^s  of  her  melody ;  and  this  hyper- 
bolical tradition  has  been  deemed  sufficient  authority  to  make  her  the  patroness  of 
music  and  musicians.    She  died  in  the  third  century. 

MUSICAL  NOTES.  The  first  six  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Gui  Aretin,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Arezzo,  A.D.  1025. — Blair,  The  notes  at  present  used  were 
perfected  in  1338.  Counterpoint  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Palestrina  about  1515. 
GafiVirius  of  Lodi  read  lectiures  on  musical  composition  in  the  sixteenth  oentuxy,  and 
they  effected  great  improvement  in  the  science.  The  Italian  style  of  composition  was 
introduced  into  these  countries  about  1616. 

MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND.  Before  the  Reformation  there  was  but  one  kind  of  music  in 
Europe  worth  notice,  namely,  the  sacred  chant,  and  the  descant  built  upon  it  This 
music  moreover  was  applied  to  one  language  only,  the  Latin. — Aske.  The  original 
English  music,  from  the  period  of  the  Saxons  to  that  era  in  which  our  countrymen 
imbibed  the  art,  and  copied  the  manner  of  the  Italians,  was  of  a  character  which 
neither  pleased  the  soul  nor  charmed  the  ear.  But  as  all  the  arts  seem  to  have  been 
the  companions  of  succeesAil  commerce,  our  music  soon  improved,  our  taste  was 
chastened,  and  sweet  sounds  formed  an  indispensable  part  of  polite  education.  Prior 
to  1600,  the  chief  music  was  masses  and  madrigals,  out  dramatic  music  was  much 
cultivated  from  that  time.  About  the  end  of  James  L's  reign  a  music  professorship 
was  founded  in  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hychin ;  and  the  year  1710  was 
distinguished  by  the  arrival  in  England  of  Gtooi^  Frederick  HandeL  Mozart  came 
to  England  in  1763 ;  Joseph  Haydn  in  1791 ;  and  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber  in  1825. 

•  Major  Johnnon,  an  officer  on  half-pay  in  Dublin,  entered  his  parlonr  and  gave  his  two  Bona  (one  a  lad 
of  ten,  the  other  of  twelve  veara  of  age),  each  a  loaded  pistol,  ordering  them  to  fire  at  each  other,  or  else  he 
would  ran  them  through  with  his  sword ;  they  fired,  and  shot  each  other  deftd  upon  the  spot.  Their  mother 
coming  into  the  room,  on  the  report  of  the  pistols,  the  miOor  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  and  then  himself, 
1720. — Salmon' a  Chron.  A  Milanese  woman,  named  Elizabeth,  enticed  numerous  children  to  her  honae,  and 
killed  and  salted,  and  afterwards  ate  them  {see  Anthropophoffi)  a.d.  1619.  At  LisboUi  a  woman  was  exeoated 
for  the  marder  of  thirty-three  infanta  oommitted  to  her  care,  Joly  1772.— /%tBijw. 
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MUSICAL  FESTIVALS  in  ENGLAND.  Dr.  Bysse,  chancellor  of  Hei-eford,  proposed 
to  the  members  of  the  choirs,  a  oollection  at  the  cathedral  door  after  mommg  service, 
when  forty  guineas  were  collected,  and  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes.  It 
was  then  agreed  to  hold  festivals  at  Hereford,  Qloucester,  and  Worcester,  in  rotation, 
annually.  Until  the  year  1753,  the  festival  lasted  only  two  days :  it  was  then  extended 
at  Hereford  to  three  evenings ;  and  at  Qloucester  in  1757,  to  three  mornings,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  Handel's  "Messiah,**  which  was  warmly  received,  and  has  been 
performed  annually  ever  since.  Musical  festivals  on  a  great  scale  are  now  annusJly 
held  in  England. 

MUSICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  The  Ancient  Academy  of  Music  was  instituted  in  1710. 
It  originated  with  numerous  eminent  performers  and  gentlemen  to  promote  the 
study  of  vocal  harmony.  The  Madrigal  Society  was  established  in  1741,  and  other 
musical  societies  followed.  The  Boyal  Society  of  Music  arose  from,  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  uniting  to  promote  the  performance  of  operas  composed  by 
Handel,  1785.    Royal  Academy  of  Music  established  1822. 

MUSKETS.  They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Arras  in  1414.  The  Spanish  historians 
state  that  Spain  was  the  first  power  that  armed  the  foot-soldier  with  these  weapons. 
Thev  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Rhegen  in  1521.  Introduced  generally  into  the 
English  army,  and  bows  and  arrows  laid  aside,  12  Henry  Till.,  1521. — Carte.  It  waa 
the  duke  of  Alva  who  first  brought  the  musket  into  use  in  the  Low  Countries,  1569. — 
BrantUme. 

MUSLIN.  A  fine  cloth,  made  wholly  of  cotton.  According  to  some,  it  is  so  called  as 
not  being  bare,  but  having  a  downy  nap  on  its  Bui&uce  resembling  moss,  which  the 
French  call  moune.  According  to  others,  it  was  first  brought  from  Mousol,  in  India, 
whence  the  name.  Muslins  were  first  worn  in  England  in  1670. — Andeiton,  They 
were  manu&ctuied  in  great  perfection  in  England  in  1778. 

MUTE,  STANDING.  A  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  when,  being  arraigned  for  treason 
or  felony,  he  either  miakes  no  answer,  or  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose.  Anciently, 
a  mute  was  taken  back  to  prison,  placed  in  a  dark  dungeon,  naked,  on  his  bock,  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  a  great  weight  of  iron  placed  upon  his  body ;  in  this  situation 
he  was  fed  with  three  morsels  of  bad  bread  one  day,  and  three  draughts  of  stagnant 
water  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately  until  he  died.  For  a  very  memorable  instance 
of  this  punishment  in  a.d.  1605,  see  artide  Presring  to  Death,  By  statute  12  Geo.  III. 
judgment  is  awarded  against  mutes,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  convicted  or 
confessed.  A  man  refusing  to  plead  was  condemned  and  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  1778.  Another  on  a  charge  of  burglary,  at  WeUs,  1792.  At 
Shrewsbury  a  man  tried  and  convicted  notwithstanding,  Aug.  21,  1801. — PhiUipe. 

MUTINIES  IN  THE  BRITISH  FLEET.  The  memorable  mutiny  throughout  the  fleet 
at  Portsmouth  for  an  advance  of  wages,  April  15,  1797.  It  subsided  on  a  promise 
from  the  Admiralty,  which,  not  being  quickly  fulfilled,  occasioned  a  second  mutiny 
on  board  the  London  man-of-war,  adniiral  Colpoys,  who,  with  his  captain,  was  put 
into  confinement  for  ordering  the  marines  to  wee,  whereby  some  lives  were  lost. 
The  mutiny  subsided  May  10, 1797,  when  the  act  passed  to  raise  their  wages,  and  the 
king  pardoned  the  mutineers.  A  more  considerable  one  at  the  Nore,  which  blocked 
up  the  trade  of  the  Thames,  subsided  June  10, 1797,  when  the  principal  mutineers 
were  put  in  irons,  and  several  executed.  Mutiny  of  the  Danae  frigate ;  the  crew 
carried  the  ship  into  Brest  harbour,  March  27,  1800.  Mutiny  on  board  admiral 
Mitchell's  fleet  at  Bantry  Bay,  December  1801,  and  January  following :  see  Bantry  Bay, 
Mutiny  at  Malta,  began  April  4, 1807,  and  ended  on  the  12th,  when  the  mutineers  blew 
themselves  up,  by  setting  fire  to  a  large  magazine,  consisting  of  between  400  and  500  . 
barrels  of  gunpowder.  Mutiny  Act,  a  statute  for  the  discipline,  regulation,  and  pay* 
ment  of  the  army,  &c.,  was  passed  2  WilL  IIL,  1689,  and  hafl  been  renewed  annually 
ever  since. 

MUTINY  OF  THB  BOUNTY,  April  28, 1789.    For  particulani  see  Bownty, 

MYCALE,  BATTLE  of,  fought  Sept  22,  479  B.a,  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians ; 
being  the  identical  day  on  which  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Platea.  The 
Persians  consisted  of  about  100,000  men,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  were  completely  defeated,  some  thousands  of 
them  slaughtered,  their  camp  burnt,  and  the  Greeks  triumphantly  embarked  their 
troops  and  sailed  back  to  Samoa  with  an  immenae  booty. 
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HYCENiE.  A  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ai^gives.  It  stood  about  fifty  stadia  from 
Argos,  and  flourished  till  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidae.  Perseus  removed  from  Argos 
to  Mycenae,  and  began  to  reign,  1318  B.O.  Mycenae  was  destroyed  by  the  Aigives, 
568  B.O. 


Reign  of  Electryon         .       .       •       bjC,  1802 
Stheneliui,  his  brother,  saooeeds    •       .    .  1296 

Reign  of  Eiirystheua 1280 

[Towarda  the  close  of  his  reign,  ho  im- 
poses on  Uercales  seTeral  dangerous 
enterprises,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  but  the  hero  surmounts  all  dlA* 
culties.] 
^gysthus  assassinates  Atrens  .       •       .  I'iOl 
Agamemnon  succeeds  to  the  throne      .    .  1201 
He  also  becomes  Icing  of  Sicyon,  Corinth, 

and  perhaps  of  Argos     ....  1201 
Agamemnon  chosen  generalissimo  of  the 
Grecian  forces  going  to  the  Trojan  war  1193 


^glsthna,  In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
lives  In  adultery  with  the  queen  Cly- 
temnestra.  On  the  return  of  the  king 
they  assassinate  him;  and  ^gisthus 
mounts  the  throne  ....  b.o. 

Orestes,  son   of  Agamemnon,  puts 
mother  and  her  paramour  to  death 

Orestes  dies  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent  . 

The  Achalans  are  expelled   . 

Invasion  of  the  Ueraclldn,  and  the 
qnerors  divide  the  dominions 

MycensB  destroyed  by  the  Arglves       .    . 
The  occurrences  relating  to  Hycenn 


his 
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1183 

1176 
1106 
1106 

1104 
668 
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are  few  and  uninteresting. 


MYSTERIES.  They  originated  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  idolatry,  and  were  an  institution 
of  the  priesthood  to  extend  their  own  influence ;  so  that  all  maxims  in  morality, 
tenets  in  theology,  and  dogmas  in  philosophy,  were  wrapt  up  in  a  veil  of  allegory  and 
mystery.  From  the  Egyptian  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris  sprung  those  of  Bacchus 
and  Ceres  among  the  Greeks.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  introduced  at  Athens 
by  Eumolpus,  1356  B.O.  The  laws  were — ^1.  To  honour  parents;  2.  To  honour  the 
gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  3.  Not  to  treat  brutes  with  cruelty.  Cicero  makes 
the  civilisation  of  mankind  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
They  were  abolished  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  a.d.  389. 

MYTHOLOGY.  Fable  usurped  the  place  of  historical  truth  as  soon  as  the  authentic 
tradition  concerning  the  Creation  had  been  lost  or  adulterated ;  and  persons  who  had 
rendered  themselves  renowned  as  kings  or  leaders  in  this  life,  and  whose  achievements 
had  daezled  the  benighted  imderstanding  of  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  were 
supposed  to  be  more  than  mortal,  and  therefore  after  death  the  multitude  were  easily 
taught  to  reverence  them  with  divine  honours.  The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  after 
forgetting  the  invisible  and  true  God,  worshipped  positive  objects,  as  the  sun  and 
moon;  and  then  transferred  their  adoration  to  the  operations  of  nature  and  the 
passions  of  their  own  minds,  which  they  embodied  under  symbolical  representations, 
and  ultimately  worshipped  the  symbols  themselves.  Thoth  is  supposed  to  have 
introduced  mythology  among  the  Egyptians,  1521  B.o. ;  and  Cadmus,  the  worship  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Phoonidan  deities,  among  tiie  Greeks,  1493  B.a 


N. 

NAAS,  BATTLE  of,  in  Irsland.  A  desperate  engagement  between  a  body  of  the 
king^s  forces,  consisting  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  Armagh  Militia.  The  insuigent 
Irish  who  had  just  commenced  the  memorable  Rebellion,  called  the  "Rebellion  of 
1798,"  were  3000  strong,  and  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  300  killed  and  some 
hundi^eds  wounded.  May  24, 1798. — Sir  Richard  Musgrave. 

NABONASSER,  ERA  of.  This  era  received  its  name  from  the  celebrated  prince  of 
Babylon,  under  whose  reign  astronomical  studies  were  much  advanced  in  Chaldsea. 
The  years  are  vague,  containing  365  days  each,  without  intercalation.  The  first  day 
of  the  era  was  Wednesday  (said,  in  mistake,  to  be  Thursday,  in  VArt  dc  Verifier  Ics 
DaZea)  Feb.  26,  747  b.o.  To  find  the  Julian  year  on  which  the  year  of  Nabonasser 
begins,  subtract  the  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  747 ;  if  after  Christ,  add  to  it  748. 

NAHUM,  FESTIVAL  of.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  the 
festival  is  the  24th  of  December.  The  particular  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the 
time  of  his  death,  are  altogether  unknown.  Opinions  are  also  divided  as  to  the  period 
in  which  he  delivered  his  prophecy.  It  consists  of  three  chapters  only,  making  but 
one  discourse,  containing  a  fine  description  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  related  in  so 
lively  and  pathetic  a  manner,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  very  spot^ 

NAMES.  Originally  every  person  had  but  one  name.  Plato  recommended  it  to  parents 
to  give  happy  names  to  their  children ;  and  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  minds, 
actions,  and  successes  of  men  were  according  to  their  names,  genius,  and  fate.  The 
popes  change  their  names  at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontificate,  "a  custom  intro- 
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duced  by  pope  Sorgius,  whose  name  till  then  was  Swine-snout,  A.D.  687." — Plaiina, 
Onuphrius  refers  it  to  John  XII.,  956 ;  and  gives  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  done  in 
imitation  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  were  first  called  Simon  and  SauL  In  France  it 
was  usual  to  change  the  name  given  at  baptism,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  two  sons 
of  Henry  IL  of  France.  They  were  christened  Alexander  and  Hercules ;  but  at  their 
confirmation,  these  names  were  changed  to  Henry  and  Francis.  It  is  usual  for  the 
religious  at  Uieir  entrance  into  monasteries  to  assume  new  names,  to  show  they  are 
about  to  lead  a  new  life^  and  have  renounced  the  world,  their  &milyi  and  themselves. 
See  iStmamec 

NAMUR.  Ceded  to  the  houBe  of  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  It  was  garrisoned  by 
the  I>utch  as  a  barrier  town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1715.  Namur  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1746,  but  was  restored  in  1748.  In  1781,  the  emperor  Joseph  expelled 
the  Dutch  garrison.  In  1792,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  who  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  it  the  following  year ;  but  they  regained  possession  of  it  in  1794.  The 
French,  however,  delivered  it  up  to  the  Allies  in  1814. 

NANTES,  EDICT  of.  This  waa  a  celebrated  edict,  permitting  to  the  Protestants  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  published  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1598.  The 
impolitic  and  unjust  revocation  of  this  edict  by  Louis  XIY.  was  declared  Oct  24, 
1685,  and  obliged  the  Protestants  to  shelter  themselves  in  England,  Holland,  and 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  established  various  manufactures  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  own  countiy.    See  PadjUxUion^. 

NAPIER'S  BONES.  The  name  given  to  certain  pieces  of  ivoiy,  &c.,  containing  the 
products  of  any  two  single  numbers,  so  contrived,  that  multiplication  and  division  of 
laige  numbers  may  easily  be  performed  by  them.  They  were  invented  by  the  famous 
loid  Napier,  baron  of  Merchiston,  (distinguished  alike  in  science  and  literature)  who 
also  invented  logarithms,  and  were  first  made  known  about  A.D.  1614. 

NAPLES.  The  continental  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Naples  was  a 
part  of  the  Roman  territory  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became 
a  prey  to  the  Qoths,  and  afterwards  to  the  Lombards ;  and  the  Saracens,  Normans, 
and  French,  also  successively  had  possession  of  this  countiy. 


The  Goths  having  become  masters  of 
Naples  and  of  Sicily,  are  expelled  by 
Belisarias,  general  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire   Aj>.    6S7 

The  Lombards  next  get  possession  of 
Naples,  and  are  dispossessed  by  Charle- 
magne        *...*.•    80O 

Charles  of  Anjon,  brother  of  St.  Louis, 
king  of  France,  obtains  the  crofrn  from 
the  pope  to  the  exdnsion  of  the  rightAil 
heir,  Conradin,  who  is  beheaded,  aged 
sixteen  years 1266 

The  French  becoming  hated  by  tiie  Sici- 
lians, a  general  massacre  of  the  in- 
vaders takes  place,  one  Frenchman 
only  escaping.     See   SkiMan  Vespers. 

March  30,  1282 

Peter  of  Arragon  reigns        ....  1282 

The  two  crowns  disjoined  ....  1903 

Charles  Durazzo,  becoming  king  of  Hun- 
gary, Is  murdered  there  by  order  of  the 
queen  regent,  in  her  presence        .       .  1886 

For  this  murder,  she  is  taken  out  of  her 
carriage,  and  drowned  in  the  river 
Boseth 1886 

Sicily  again  united  to  Naples,  and  the 
kings  ever  since  called  kings  of  the 
Two  Sicilies 1442 

Taken  from  the  French,  and  annexed  to 
Spain 1604 

The  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  leads  to  an 
insurrection,  excited  by  Masanlello,  a 
fisherman,  who  in  fifteen  days  raises 
200,000  men 1647 

This  insurrection  subsides,  and  Masir 
niello  is  murdered 1647 

Attempt  of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  possess 
the  crown 1647 

The  kingdom  completely  conqaei!«d  by 
prince  Eugene  ....  1707 


1711 

1720 

1784 

1736 
1768 


Discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Herculanenm. 

See  Herculaneum  ....  a.d. 
Naples   ceded   to   the  Emperor  by  the 

treaty  of  Radstadt,  1714 ;  Sicily  in   . 
Both  kingdoms   are  recovered  by  the 

crown  of  Spain        .... 
And  Charles,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Spain, 

reigns 

Reign  of  Ferdinand  IV .     . 

His  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  French 

republicans  .        Jan.  14.  1799 

Nelson  appears,  Naples  is  retaken,  and 

the  king  restored  .  .  .  July  18,  1799 
It  is  again  taken  by  the  French,  April  7,  1801 
Dreadftil  earthquake  felt  throughout  the 

kingdom,  and  thousands  perish,  July  26,  1806 
Treaty  offensive  and  defensive  between 

France  and  Naples  .  .  Oct.  8, 
Ferdinand  is  again  driven  from  Naples. 

and   Joseph   Buonaparte   is    crowned 

king Feb.  6, 

Joseph  abdicates  for  the  crown  of  Spain, 

June  1, 
The   crown   is   transferred  to  Joachim 

Murat  •  .  .  .  .  July  1,  1806 
A  new  constitution  granted  Sicily  .  .  1812 
Naples  is  surrendered  to  a  British  fleet, 

and  Ferdinand  re-enters  .  June  17, 
Execution  of  Joachim  Murat  .  Oct.  16, 
Revolutionary    movement    headed    by 

general  Pepe  .  .  .  July  16,  1820 
Suppression  of  the  Carbonari  .  Sept.  16.  1820 
Death  of  Ferdinand  I V.  (reigned  66  years) 

and  reign  of  Francis  1 1826 

Reign  of  Ferdinand  n.     .        .      Nov.  8,  1880 
Commencement  of  the  dispute  relative 

to  the  sulphur  monopoly,  (which  is 

afterwards  amicably  adjusted)  Mar.  16,  1840 
Palermo  and  the  great  towns  of  Sicily 

in  open  insurrection  against  the  king 


1806 


1806 
1808 


1815 
1816 
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Messina  bombarded  for  five  days  by  tbe 

Neapolitens,  and  taken       .       Sept.  7,  1648 
Blockade  of  Palermo    .       .       April  30,  1819 
It  is  entered  by  the  Neapolitans  after 
much  fightiDg       .       .       .     May  18^  1810 

••*  The  cItU  var  soon  after  dosed. 


NAPLES,  ctmJtmiked. 

of  Naples :  the  people  proclaim  a  pro- 

Tisional   goremment,   and   insist    on 

having  the  constitution  of  1812,  Jan.  IS,  1848 
A  constitution,  modelled  on  the  French 

charter  of  1880,  proclaimed  .  Jan.  29,  1848 
Bombardment  of  Messina  April  13,  1848 

Oreat  fighting  at  Naples  between   the 

troops  and  national  guard      .    May  16,  1848 

NARVA,  BATTLE  of.  The  celebrated  battle  in  wbich  Peter  the  Oreat  of  Russia  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  renowned  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  The  army  of  Peter  amounted  to  70,000,  some  Swedish  writers  affirm,  to 
100,000  men,  while  the  Swedes  did  not  much  exceed  20,000,  fought  Not.  30, 1700. 
In  this  wonderful  battle,  Charles,  "  the  Madman  of  the  North,"  attacked  the  enemy 
in  his  intrenchments,  and  slew  80,000 ;  the  remainder,  exceeding  that  number,  sur- 
rendered to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  victorious  chief  had  several  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  as  he  was  mounting  a  firesh  one,  he  said,  "These  people  seem 
disposed  to  give  me  exercise."  On  one  occasion,  while  dictating  despatches  to  his 
secretary,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  of  the  house  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  his 
secretary  let  drop  his  pen  in  fright  "What  is  the  matter  1"  said  Charles.  "  0  1  the 
bomb  1  sire,"  he  answered.  "  The  bombi"  exclaimed  the  king.  **  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  bomb]    Write  on."— Z^fe  o/ CW^  Z//. 

NASEBY,  BATTLE  of.  Between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  army  under  Fair&x  and 
Cromwell.  The  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by  lord  Astley ;  prince 
Rupert  led  the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the  king  himself 
headed  the  body  of  reserve.  The  victory  was  with  the  parliament  forces,  and  was 
decisive  of  the  fkte  of  the  imfortunate  Cluirles,  who  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  field 
to  his  enemies,  losing  all  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  5000  of  his  army  were  made 
prisoners,  June  14, 1645. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  The  first  mention  of  parliamentaiy  security  for  a  debt  of  the 
nation  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  present  national  debt  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  It  had  amounted,  in  the  year  1697,  to  about  five  millions 
sterling,  and  the  debt  was  then  thought  to  be  of  alarming  magnitude. 


In  1702.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Anne,  the  debt  amounted 
to  .  ...    .£14,000,000 

In  17U.  On  the  accession  of  Geo.  I. 

it  amounted  to  .  .   64,000,000 

In  1749.  George  II. after  the  Spaniah 

war,  it  amounted  to      .    .   78,000,000 

In  176S.  Geoi^  III.;  end  of  the  7 

years'  war,  it  amonnted  to  189,000,000 

In  1786.  Three  years  after  Uie  Ame- 


In  1808.  Close  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary war,  it  amonnted 
to       ...       .       £671,000,000 

In  1814.  Close  of  the  war  against 

Buonaparte   .  .    .866,000,000 

In  1817.  When  the  English  and  Irish 
Exehequen  were  consoli- 
dated  848^882,477 

In  1880.  Total  amount  of  the  flinded 

and  nnftinded  debt       .    .  840,184,028 


rican  war,  it  amounted  to  268^000,000  ,  In  1840.  Total  amount  of  ditto        .  780/^78,780 
Inl79e.  The  civil  and  foreign  war,  it  |  In  1846.  Funded  debt  .       .       .    .768,780,241 

amonnted  to  .       .       .    .  462,000,000    In  1860.  Funded  debt       .       .       .  774^022,638 

The  last  item  of  this  account  was  the  state  of  the  National  Debt  on  Januaiy  5, 1850. 
The  annual  interest  was  23,862,2572.;  and  the  total  interest^  including  annuities^ 
amounted  to  27,699,7402. 

NATIVITY.  There  are  two  festivals,  both  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  under 
this  name.  The  first  is  the  Nativity  of  the  Bedeemer,  which  is  also  observed  by  the 
Protestants,  generally  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  and  is  of  very  long  standing  in 
the  church ;  the  other  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  not  observed  by  the  Protestants  at  all. 
Pope  Seigius  I.,  about  690,  is  the  first  who  placed  the  Nativity,  kept  in  memory  of  the 
blessed  Viigin,  among  the  festivals ;  but  it  was  not  generally  received  in  France  and 
(Germany  till  about  1000,  and  the  Greeks  and  eastern  Christians  did  not  observe  it 
till  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century;  but  they  now  do  it  wi^  great  solemnity. 

NATURALIZATION.  It  is  defined  to  be  "the  making  a  foreigner  or  alien  a  denizen  or 
freeman  of  any  kingdom  or  city,  and  so  becoming,  as  it  were,  both  a  subject  and 
a  native  of  a  king  or  country,  that  by  nature  he  did  not  belong  to."  The  first  act  of 
naturalization  passed  in  1487;  and  various  similar  enactments  were  made  in  most  of 
the  reigns  from  that  time,  several  of  them  special  acts  relating  to  individuals.  An  act 
for  the  naturalization  of  tiie  Jews  passed  in  1758,  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  petition  of  all  the  cities  in  Enghuid.  The  act  for  the  naturalization  of 
prince  Albert  passed  3  Vict,  Feb.  7, 1840. 
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NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  of  FRANCE.  Upon  the  propositioii  of  the  abb6  Si^yds,  the 
states  of  France  constituted  themaeWes  into  the  National  Assembly,  June  16,  1789. 
On  the  20th,  the  hall  of  this  new  assembly  was  shut  by  order  of  the  king ;  upon 
whidi  the  deputies  of  the  Tien  EkA  repaired  to  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  or  Tennis-coiu-t, 
and  swore  not  to  dissolve  until  they  had  digested  a  constitution  for  France.  On  the 
22nd  they  met  at  the  church  of  St  Louis.  This  assembly  disBoWed  itself,  Sept  21, 
1792.    See  next  arUcU, 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  of  FRANCE.  Constituted  in  the  hall  of  the  Tuileries, 
Sept.  17,  and  formally  opened,  Sept  21,  1792,  when  M.  Qr^ire,  at  the  head  of  the- 
National  Assembly,  repaired  ^ther  and  announced  that  that  assembly  had  ceased  its 
functions.  It  was  then  decreed,  "  That  the  citizens  named  by  the  French  people  to 
form  the  National  Convention,  being  met  to  the  number  of  871,  after  having  verified 
their  powers,  declare,  that  the  National  Convention  is  constituted."  This  convention 
continued  until  a  new  constitution  was  oiganised,  and  the  Executive  Directoiy  was 
installed  at  the  Little  Luxembourg,  Nov.  1, 1795.    See  Directory, 

NATIONAL  QALLERT,  Loia>ON.  The  foundation  of  this  great  institution  was  the 
purchase,  by  the  British  government  for  the  public  service,  of  the  Angerstein  col- 
lection  of  pictures,  whose  number  did  not  much  exceed  forty.  They  were  purchased 
of  Mr.  Angerstein's  executors,  in  Jan.  1822 ;  and  the  first  exhibition  of  them  took 
place  in  P2l  Mall,  in  Mkj,  1824.  Sir  O.  Beaumont  Mr.  Holwell  Carr,  and  many  other 
genUemen,  as  well  as  the  British  Institution,  contributed  many  fine  pictures;  and  the 
collection  has  been  augmented  by  numerous  later  gifts,  and  recent  purchases.  The 
present  edifice  in  Trafalgaz^uare  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  completed 
and  opened  in  1837. 

NAVAL  BATTLES.  The  Axgonautic  expedition  undertaken  by  Jason  is  the  first  upon 
record,  1268  B.a — Du  Fremoy,  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  is  that  between  the 
Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  664  B.O. — BJair.  The  following  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  naval  engagements  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  glorious 
achievements  of  England  infinitely  surpass  those  of  any  other  country,  or  of 
previous  ages. 


BBFOBK  CHRIST. 

Flnrt  ■ea-flght  on  record,  in  which 
the  Corlntliiuui  conquer  the  Corey- 
reans 064 

The  Athenian  fleet  nnder  ThemlBtodea, 
with  880  lall,  defeat  the  Fenian,  con- 
sisting of  aOOO,  at  the  straits  of  Sala- 
mis 480 

Again,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Enrj- 
medon;  Cimon,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
▼anquLshes  the  Persian  fleet  and  aimy, 
in  one  day. — Herodo^u    ....    470 

The  Lacedemonian  fleet  taken  by  Alel- 
hiades,  the  Athenian 410 

The  Spartan  general,  Lysander,  totally 
defSsats  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon ; 
by  this  victory  he  puts  an  end  to  the 
maritime  power  of  Athens  .    407 

The  Persians  engage  Conon  to  command 
their  fleet  with  which  he  entirely  van- 
quishes the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and 
takes  60  sail  out  of  90  .    .    400 

The  Persian  fleet  conquer  the  Spartan 
at  Cnidos;  Pisander,  the  Athenian 
admiral,  is  killed;  and  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  destroyed. 
—Thueydidea S84 

The  Roman  fleet,  emploved  in  the  siege 
of  Lilyhseom,  biumed  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians    848 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  destroyed  by  the 
consul  Lntatius S42 

The  Boman  fleets  vanquished  by  Hanni- 
bal, the  Carthaginian  general;  800 
galleys  taken,  and  16,000  prisoners; 
second  Punic  war 200 

At  Actinm,  between  the  fleets  of  Octa- 
vianus  Cssar  and  Marc  Antony.  This 
battle  decides  the  ftte  of  the  latter,  800 
of  his  gaUeys  going  over  to  deMr,  by 
whichheistotaUydefeated  81 


1571 


A.VKO  DOMIKI. 

The  emperor  Claudius  II.  defeats  the 
Goths,  and  sinks  2000  of  their  ships.— 
DuFrtmop 

The  fleets  belonging  to  Spain.  Venice, 
and  Pius  V.  defeat  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  Oulf  of  Lmanto.  The  Christian 
fleet  consisted  or  906  galleys,  and  80,000 
men.  The  Turks,  out  of  260  galleys, 
saved  onlv  100;  and  lost  80,000  men  in 
killed  and  prisonerSd — Voltaire 

Bay  of  Gibraltar;  Dutch  and  Spaniards. 
This  was  a  bloody  conflict  and  decisive 
victory,  and  settled  for  a  time  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Dutch       .       .  April  26,  1607 

KAVAL  xiroAOBiaQm  nr  bbitish  hibtobt 

Alfred,  with  10  galleys,  defeated  800  saU 
of  Dsnlsh  pirates  on  the  Dorset  and 
Hampshire  coast— .^saer's  Life  of  Al- 
fred   

Near  Sluys;  Edward  III.  defeated  the 
French  fleet  of  400  sail,  which  were  all 
sunk.  80,000  French  were  killed  in  this 
engagement 

The  English  and  Flemings;  the  latter 
signally  defeated     .... 

English  and  French;  in  which  the  latter 
power  loses  80  ships  .... 

Near  Milford  Haven;  the  English  take 
l^and  destrov  16  French  ships     . 

Off  Barfleur;  the  duke  of  Bedioxd  takes 
500  French  ships        .... 

In  the  Downs ;  the  French  fleet  captured 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick  .  .1469 

Bay  of  Biscay;  English  and  French,  the 
latter  defeated 1612 

Sir  Edward  Howard  defeats  the  French 
under  Prejeant 1518 

In  the  Channel;  the  British  defeat  the 
Freofihfleet  with  great  loss  .  1646 


897 


1840 
1871 
1889 
1405 
1416 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  continwd. 

The  Spanuth  Armada  driven  fW>m  the 
Engllith  Channel  to  the  road  of  Calais, 
by  a  ninmnff  fight,  the  Spaniards  losing 
15  Hhips  and  6000  men ;  thej  are  again 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  bear  away  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  when  their  fleet 
is  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and  they  lose 
17  more  ships,  and  6000  more  men. 
See  Arnuida  July  19,  1666 

Dover  Straits ;  between  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral, Van  Tromp.  and  admiral  Blake. 
The  Dutch  surprise  the  English  in  the 
Downs,  80  sail  engaging  40  English, 
6  of  which  are  taken  or  destroyed; 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  sails  in  triumph 
through  the  channel,  with  a  broom  at 
his  mast-head,  to  denote  that  he  had 
swept  the  English  fh>m  the  seas,  June  29  1662 

In  the  Downs;  same  admirals, and  nearly 
same    loss;    Sept.   28b    Oct.   28,    and 

Nov.  29,  1662 

The  English  min  a  victory  over  the 
Dutch  fleet  off  Portsmouth,  taking  and 
destroying  11  men  of  war  and  30  mer- 
chantmen. Van  Tromp  was  the  Dutch, 
and  BUke  the  English  admiral,  Feb.  10,  1668 

Again,  near  Portland,  between  the  Eng- 
liah  and  Dutch;  the  latter  defeated, 

Feb.  18,  1663 

Again,  off  the  North  Foreland.  The 
Dutch  and  English  fleets  consisted  of 
near  100  men-of-war  each.  Van  Tromp 
commanded  the  Dutch ;  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Deane,  the  English.  Six  Dutch 
ships  were  taken;  11  were  sunk,  and 
the  rest  ran  into  Calais  road  .    June  2,  1663 

Again,  on  the  coast  of  Holland;  the 
Dutch  lost  80  men-of-war,  and  admiral 
Tromp  was  killed  July  81,  1683 

At  Cadis,  when  two  galleons,  worth 
2.000,000  pieces  of  eigh^  were  taken  by 
the  English        ....      Sept  1666 

The  Spanish  fleet  vanquished,  and  then 
burnt  in  the  hArlwur  of  Santa  Cruz,  by 
Blake April,  1667 

English  and  French;  180  of  the  Bor- 
deaux fleet  destroyed  by  the  duke  of 
York Dec.  A.  1664 

The  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.) 
defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Harwich; 
the  Dutch  admiral  blown  up  with  all  his 
crew;  18  capital  ships  taken,  14  de- 
stroyed      June  3,  1666 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  took  12  men-of-war 
and  2  India  ships  Sept  4,  1666 

A  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
fleets  for  victory,  maintained  for  four 
days.  The  English  lose  9,  and  the 
Dntoh  16  ships  June  1  to  4,  1666 

Decisive  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  when  the  English  gain  a 
glorious  victory.  The  Dutch  lose  24 
men-of-war,  4  admirals  killed,  and  4000 
officers  and  seamen.    Fought    July  26,  1666 

The  English  fleet  of  16  sail,  defieat  the 
French  of  80,  near  Martinico         .       .1667 


1673 


1673 
1679 


1690 


Twelve  Algcrine  ships  of  war  destroyed 

by  sir  Edward  Spragg  .  .  .  .  1671 
The  fleets  of  England  and  France  engage 
the  Dutch  in  Southwold-bay ;  an  ob- 
Ktlnate  and  bloody  action.  The  earl 
of  Sandwich  was  blown  up;  several 
ships  and  some  thousands  of  men  were 
destroyed;  and  though  no  decisive 
victory  was  gained,  the  Dutch  fled, 
pursued  by  tibe  duke  of  York  (after- 
wards Jamei  II.)  to  their  own  coasts, 

May  28,  1672 

Coast  of  Holland ;  by  prince  Rupert, 
May  28,  June  4,  and  Aug.  11,  D'Etrees 
and  Ruyter  defeated  .... 

Several  actions  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Dutch.    They  agree  to  strike  to  the 
English  colours  in  the  British  ae 
25  Charles  II 

Off  Tangiers,  battle  between  the  EngUah 
and  Moors,  which  lasted  11  davs 

Off  Beachy-head ;  the  English  and 
Dutch  are  defeated  by  the   French, 

June  80, 

The  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets 
gain  a  signal  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  near  Cape  La  Ilogne ;  21  of  their 
largest  men-of-war  were  destroyed. 
See  La  Hogue.       .        .       .     May  19,  1692 

Off  St  Vincent;  the  English  and  Dutch 
squadrons,  under  admiral  Rooke,  de- 
feated by  the  French  June  16,  1693 

Off  Carthagena,  between  admiral  Ben- 
bow*  and  the  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  admiral  Du  Casse.  Fought, 

Aug.  19,  1702 

The  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under 
sir  George  Rooke,  defeat  the  French 
fleet  (having  the  Spanish  galleona  In 
convoy)  in  the  port  of  Vigo.  They  take 
9  out  of  13  galleons,  laden  chiefly  with 
silver,  and  6  men-of-war;  the  other  4 
galleons,  and  14  men-of-war,  destroyed. 
Fought        ....       Oct  12, 

Off  Malaga;  bloodv  engagement  between 
the  French  and  English,  when  the 
former  entirely  relinquished  the  domi- 
nion of  the  seas  to  England,      Aug.  24. 

At  Gibraltar,  when  the  French  lose  6 
men-of-war       ....    Nov.  6, 

Off  the  Lizard,  when  the  English  fleet 
was  defeated  ....       Oct  9,  1707 

In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Leake 
took  60  French  vessels,  laden  with 
provisions   ....       May  22,  1706 

The  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  totally  de- 
feated by  sir  George  Byng,  in  the  Faro 
of  Messina      ....  Aug.  11. 

Bloody  battle  off  Toulon ;  Matthews  and 
Lestock  against  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  Here  the  brave  captain 
Cornwall  fell ;  and  the  victory  was  lost 
by  a  misundentanding  between  the 
English  admirals. — Naval  Hi»t.        .    . 

Off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  French  fleet 
taken  by  admiral  Anson         •    May  8,  1747 


1702 


1704 
1704 


1718 


1744 


*  In  the  engagement  the  other  ships  of  admiral  Benbow's  aqnadron  falling  astern,  left  this  brave 
commander  alone  to  maintain  the  unequal  battle.  In  this  situation  a  chain-shot  shattered  his  leg,  yet  he 
would  not  be  removed  (h)m  the  quarter-deck,  but  continued  fighting  till  the  morning,  when  the  French 
sheered  off.  He  died  in  October  following,  of  his  wounds,  at  Jamaica,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  French  admiral,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation : — 

"  Carthagena,  August  22, 1702. 

"  Sir,— I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday  last,  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin ;  yet  it  pleased  God  to 
order  it  otherwise.  I  am  thankfhl  for  it  As  for  those  oowsxdiy  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them 
np,  for  by  G— d  they  deserve  it  "  Dc  Cassb." 

Two  of  those  nnworthv  cowards,  captains  Kirhy  and  Wade,  were  shot  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
having  been  previously  tried  by  a  court-martiaL 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  wnitmud. 

In  tho  East  Indies;  the  French  retired 

to  Pondicheny 1747 

Off  Ushanl^  when  admiral  Hawke  took 

7  men-of-war  of  the  French     .    Oct.  14,  1747 
Off   Newfoundland,  when  admirai  Boa- 

eawen  took  S  men-of-war    .      Jane  10,  1756 
Off  Cape  Fran^la;  7  ships  defeated  by 

8  English      ....        Oct.  21,  1767 
Admiral  Pooock  defeats  the  French  il(«et 

In  the  East  Indies,  in  two  actions,  1766; 
and  again 1769 

Admiral  Boscawen  defeats  the  French 
under  De  la  Cine,  off  Cape  Lagos. 
Fought        ....       Aug.  18,  1760 

Admiral  Hawke  defeats  the  French 
fleet  commanded  by  Conflans,  in  Qui- 
beron  Bay,  and  thus  prevents  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England.     Fought, 

Nov.  20,  1769 

Keppel  took  8  French  frigates,  and  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  .  .  Oct  9,  176S 

On  Lake  Champlain,  where  the  provin- 
cial Ibroe  was  totally  destroyed  by  ad- 
miral Howe     ....     Oct.  11,  1776 

Off  Ushant;  a  drawn  battle,  between 
Keppel  and  Dorvilllen  July  27,  1778 

In  New  England ;  the  American  fleet  to- 
tally destroyed        .  .   July  80,  1779 

Near  Cape  St.  Vincent;  between  adm. 
Rodney  and  adm.  Don  Langara,  the 
latter  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
losing  8  ships      .  Jan.  8,  1780 

At  St  Jago ;  Mons.  Sufltein  defeated  by 
commodore  Johnston  .  April  16.  1781 

Dogger-bank,  between  admiral  Parker  and 
the  Dutch  admiral  Zoutman ;  400  killed 
on  each  side        ....  Aug.  6,  1781 

Admiral  Rodney  defeated  the  French 
going  to  attack  Jamaica,  took  10  ships 
of  the  line,  (1  sunk  and  3  blown  up)  and 
sent  the  French  admiral,  count  de 
Qrasse,  prisoner  to  England  .  April  12,  1782 

The  British  toUlly  defeated  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  in  the  bay  of  Gibral- 
tar.   See  Gibraltar  .    Sept  18,  1782 

East  Indies :  a  series  of  actions  between  sir 
Edward  Hughes  and  Suffreln,  viz. :  Feb. 
17, 1782,  the  French  had  11  ships  to  9 ; 
April  12,  they  had  18  ships  to  11,  yet 
were  completely  beaten.  Again,  July  6. 
off  Trincomalee,  thev  had  15  to  12,  and 
were  again  beaten  with  the  loss  of  1000 
killed,  Sept  3, 1782.    Again  .  June  20,  1788 

Lord  Howe  signally  defeated  the  French 
fleet,  took  6  ships  of  war,  and  sunk  se- 
veral         June  1,  1794 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  took  16  sail,  and 
burnt  7,  out  of  a  fleet  of  85  sail  of  trans- 
ports         March  8,  1795 

French  fleet  defeated,  and  2  ships  of  war 
taken,  by  admiral  Hotham.     Fought, 

Haichl4,  1795 

Admiral  Comwallis  took  8  transports, 
convoyed  by  8  French  men-of-war. 
Fought June  7,  1796 

Eleven  Dutch  East  Indlamen  taken  by 
the  Seeptrfy  man-of-war,  and  some 
armed  British  Indiamen  in  company, 

June  19,  1796 

L'Orient;  the  French  fleet  defeated  by 
lord  Bridport,  and  8  ships  of  war  taken, 

June  25,  1794 

Dutch  fleet  under  admiral  Dnoas,  in  Sal- 
danha  bay,  of  6  men-of-war  and  9 
frigates,  surrenden  to  sir  George  Keith 
Elphinstone        .       .        .        Aug.  17,  1796 

Cnpe  St.  Vincent ;  the  Spanish  fleet  de- 
feated by  sir  J.  Jervis,  and  4  line  of 
batUe  ships  taken    .       .       .  Feb.  14,  1797 


UnsncocssAil  attempt  on  Santa  Cms; 
admiral   Nelson  loses  his  right  arm, 

July  24.  1797 

Camperdown;  the  Dutch  signally  de- 
feated by  admiral  Duncan,  and  15  ships 
of  war,  with  the  admiral  (De  Winter), 
taken Oct  11,  1797 

Nile :  Toulon  fleet  defeated  by  sir  Hora- 
tio Nelson,  at  Abonkir;  9  ships  of  the 
line  taken ;  2  burnt,  2  escaped,  Aug.  1,  1796 

Off  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  a  French  fleet  of 
9  sail,  full  of  troops,  as  suoooun  to  the 
Irish,  engaged  by  sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  and  5  taken       .       .  Oct  12,  1798 

The  Tezel  fleet  of  12  ships  and  13  India- 
men,  surrenden  to  the  British  admiral, 
Mitchell        ....      Aug.  28,  1799 

Copenhagen  bombarded;  when  the  Da- 
nish fleet  of  k3  sail  is  taken  or  destroyed 
by  lord  Nelson.  1800  Danish  seamen 
kiUed April  2,  1801 

Gibraltar  Bav ;  engagement  between  the 
French  and  British  fleets;  the  Hannibal 
of  74  guns  lost  .  July  6,  1801 

Off  Cadiz ;  sir  James  Saumarez  obtains 
a  victory  over  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets;  1  ship  captured.  Fought,  July  12.  1801 

Sir  Robert  Calder,  with  15  sail,  takes  2 
ships  (both  Spanish)  out  of  20  sail  of 
the  Freuch  and  Spanish  combined  fleets, 
off  Ferrol        ....    July  22,  1806 

Off  Trafalgar ;  memorable  battle,  in  which 
lord  Nelson  defeated  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  in  which  he  received 
his    mortal    wound.      See    Trafalgar. 

Oct.  21,  1805 

Sir  R.  Strachan,  with  4  sail  of  BritUh, 
captures  4  French  ships  of  the  line,  on 
Cape  Ortegal        .  .       Nov.  4.  1805 

In  the  West  Indies ;  the  French  defeated 
by  sir  T.  Duckworth ;  8  sail  of  the  line 
taken,  2  driven  on  shore   .        .  Feb.  6,  1806 

Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  captures  the 
French  fleet  under  command  of  admiral 
Linois March  13,  1806 

Admiral  Duckworth  effects  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles.    See  Dardanellea. 

Feb.  19,  1807 

Copenhagen  fleet  of  18  ships  of  the  line, 
16  frigates,  and  31  other  vessels,  sur- 
renden to  lord  Cathcart  and  admiral 
Gambler.    See  Copenhagen.     .    Sept  7,  1807 

The  Russian  fleet  of  several  sail,  in  the 
Tagus,    surrenden    to    the     British, 

Sept  8.  1806 

Basque  roads:  4  sail  of  the  line,  and 
much  shipping  destroyed  by  lord  Gam- 
bier       .       .       .       .       .     April  14,  1809 

Two  Russian  flotillas  of  numerous  ves- 
sels, taken  or  destroyed  by  sir  J.  Sau-  . 
marez t'uly,  1809 

French  ships  of  the  line  driven  on  shore 
by  lord  Colllngwood  (2  of  them  burnt 
by  the  French  next  day)     .        Oct  25»  1809 

Bav  of  Rosas  captain  Hallowell  takes  or 
destroys  11  warand  other  vessels,  Nov.  1,  1808 

Basseterre;  La  Loire  and  La  Seine, 
French  frigates,  destroyed  by  sir  A. 
Cochrane       ....      Deo.  18,  1800 

The  Spartan  British  fHnte  gallantly 
engages  a  large  French  force  In  the  bay 
of  Naples May  3,  1810 

Action  between  the  Tribtme,  captain  Rey- 
nolds, and  4  Danish  brigs.     Fought, 

May  12.  1810 

Isle  of  Rh^ ;  17  vessels  taken  or  destroyed 
by  the  Armide  and  Cadmus     .  July  17,  1810 

Twenty-two  vessels  fh)m  Otranto  taken 
by  the  Cerbentt  and  Active  .      Feb.  22,  1811 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  continued, 

Amazon  French  frigate  deatroyed  off  Cape 
Barfleur    ....       March  26,  1811 

Lazone  Bi^ ;  8  French  frigates  burnt  hy 
captain  Barrie's  shipt  .  Hay  1,  1611 

The  British  sloop,  JMOe  BeU^  and  Ame- 
rican ship  Preeident:   thelx  rencontre, 

May  16,  1611 

Off  Madagascar ;  8  British  frigates  under 
captain  Schomberg,  engage  8  French, 
larger  sLeed,  laden  with  troops,  and 
capture  8       .       .       .       .     May  21.  1611 

The  Thames  and  CepheUiu  capture  80 
French  yessels  .        July,  1811 

The  Naiad  frigate  attacked  in  presence  of 
Buonaparte  by  7  armed  praams;  they 
were  gallantly  repulsed  Sept.  21,  1811 

French  frigate  I\mcna  captured  by  the 
British  frigate  ^(^tM  Dec.  29,  1611 

Bivoli  of  84  guns,  taken  by  the  Vicarious 
of  74 Feb.  21,  1812 

L'Orient;  2  French  frigates,  &c.,  de- 
stroyed by  the  crew  of  the  Korthumber- 
Uxnd May  22,  1812 

Ouerriere  British  frigate,  small  class, 
captured  by  the  American  ship  Con»ti- 
tuHcn  (an  unequal  contest).     Fought, 

Aug.  19,  1812 

British  brig  Frolic  captured  by  the 
American  sloop  Watp       .        Oct.  18^  1812 

British  frigate  Maetdonian  taken  by  the 
American  ship  UniUd  8tate»t  large 
class Oct  26,  1812 

British  frigate  Java,  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican  slup    CoMtitution.    large    class, 

Dec.  29.  1812 

British  frigate  Amelia  loses  46  men  killed 
and  96  wounded,  engaging  a  French 
frigate Feb.  7,  1818 

British  sloop  Peacock  captured  by  the 
American  ship  Hornet;  she  was  so 
disabled  that  she  sunk  with  a  part  of 
her  crew      ....        Feb.  26,  1618 

American  frigate  Chetapeakef  taken  hy 
the  Shannon^  captain  Broke    .    June  1,  1818 


American  ships  Growler  and  £l(i^2«,  taken 
by  British  gun-boats  .    June  8,  1818 

American  sloop  Argua^  taken  by  the 
British  sloop  iVtean  .       .       Aug.  14,  1818 

French  frigate  La  7Vav&  44  guns,  taken 
by  the  Andromache  of  88  suns,  Oct  28,  1818 

French  frigate  CereSf  taken  Dy  Uie  British 
ship  Tagua       ....    Jan.  6,  1814 

Fiench  frigates  Alemene  and  Iphigema, 
taken  by  the  VenerabU  Jan.  1^  1814 

French  frigate  Terptichore  taken  by  the 
Majestic Feb.  8,  1814 

French  ship  Cloriads  taken  by  the  Drjfoi 
and  AehateSj  after  an  action  with  the 
Surotas Feb.  28,  1814 

French  M^te  L'^oUe  captured  by  the 
Hebrus         ....     March  27,  1814 

American  frigate  Essex  captured  by  the 
Phabe  and  Cherub  .  March  29,  1814 

Lake  Champlain;  the  British  squadron 
captured  W  the  Amorican,  after  a 
severe  conflict    .  .       Sept  11,  1814 

British  sloop  Avon  sunk  by  the  American 
sloop  Wasp      ....     Septs,  1814 

American  ship  President  captured  by  the 
Sndjfmion     ....       Jan.  16,  1816 

Algiers  bombarded  by  lord  Exmoutb. 
See  Algiers       ....  Aug.  27,  1816 

Nararino ;  the  British,  French,  and 
Russian  squadrons,  dcneat  and  anni- 
hilate the  Turkish  nayy.  See  Nova- 
rino Oct  20,  1827 

Action  between  the  British  ships  Vdage 
and  Hy<uinihj  and  29  Chinese  war 
junks,  which  were  defeated    .    Nov.  Z,  1880 

Bombarlment  and  fkll  of  Acre.  The 
British  squadron  under  admiral  Stop- 
ford  achieved  this  triumph  wiui 
trifling  loss,  while  the  Egyptians  lost 
2000  killed  and  wounded,  and  8000 
prisoners.    See  Syria  .  Nov.  8,  1840 

\jfQT  naval  actions  in  China,  but  which 
cannot  be  called  regular  oattles,  see 
China,'\ 


NAVAL  SALUTE  to  the  BRITISH  FLAG.  This  mark  of  honour  began  in  Alfred's 
reign,  and  though  sometimes  disputed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  ever 
since.  The  Dutch  agreed  to  strike  to  the  English  colours  in  the  British  seas,  in  1678. 
The  honour  of  the  flag-salute  at  sea  was  also  formally  assented  to  by  France  in  1704, 
alUiough  it  had  been  long  previously  exacted  by  England.  See  Plag  and  SaLv^  cU 
Sea. 

NAVAL  UNIFORMS.  The  first  notice  of  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  in  the  British 
naval  service  which  we  have  met  with,  occurs  in  the  Jaecbit^a  Journal  of  March  5, 
1748,  under  the  head  of  "Domestic  News,"  in  these  terms: — "An  order  is  said  to  be 
issued,  requiring  all  his  majesiys  sea-officers,  from  the  admiral  down  to  the  midship- 
man, to  wear  a  uniformity  of  clothing,  for  which  piirpose  pattern  coats  for  dress  suits 
and  frocks  for  each  rank  of  officers  are  lodged  at  the  Navy-office,  and  at  the  several 
dock-yards,  for  their  inspection."  This  is  corroborated  by  the  OcaetU  of  July  13, 1757, 
when  the  first  alteration  in  the  uniform  took  place,  and  in  which  a  reference  is  made 
to  the  order  of  1748,  alluded  to  in  the  journal  above-mentioned,  and  which,  in  fSeu^  is 
the  year  when  a  naval  uniform  was  first  established.  James  L  had  indeed  granted,  by 
warrant  of  6th  April,  1609,  to  six  of  his  principal  masters  of  the  navy,  "  liverie  coato 
of  fine  red  cloth."  The  warrant  is  stated  to  have  been  drawn  veAaHm  from  one 
signed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but  which  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  reason  of  her  death. 
This  curious  document  is  in  the  British  Museum;  but  king  James's  limited  red  liveiy 
is  supposed  to  have  been  soon  discontinued. — Q;mrUrly  iSview. 

NAVARINO,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  under  command  of  admiral  Codrington,  and  the  Turkish  navy,  in  which  the 
latter  was  almost  wholly  annihilated.  More  than  thirty  ships,  many  of  them  four- 
deckers,  were  blown  up  or  bumt^  chiefly  by  the  Turks  themselves,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  Oct  20,  1827.  The  species  of  policy  which 
led  to  this  attack  upon  Turkey,  was  that  of  Mr.  Canning's  administration.    This 
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Logarithmic  Ubles  applied  to  nayigation 

br  Gauter a.d.  1890 

Middle  latitude  sailing  introdnoed       .    .  1628 
Menfluration  of  a  degree,  Nonrood   .       .  1631 

Hadtev's  quadrant 1731 

HarrlMn's  time-keeper  ttsed             •       .  1764 
Nautical  almanac  first  pnblisbed  .       .    .  1767 
Bailoir's  theory  of  the  deviation  of  the 
oompasa 18S0 

Bee  CcmpaUy  LtUUtuUf  Longitude^  <fte. 


destruction  of  the  Turkish  naval  power  was  characterised,  by  the  illustrious  duke  of 
Wellington,  as  being  an  *'  untoward  event  ** — a  memorable  phiase,  applied  to  it  to 
this  day. 

NAVIGATION.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Phoenicians,  about  1500  B.a  The  first  laws  of 
navigation  originated  with  the  Rhodians,  916  B.a  The  first  account  we  have  of  any 
considerable  voyage  is  that  of  the  Phoenicians  sailing  round  Africa,  604  &o. — Blair, 
On  the  destruction  of  Thebes  bv  Alexander  the  Great,  335  B.O.,  its  commerce  passed  to 
Alexandxia,  and  subsequently  the  Romans  became  the  chief  masters  of  commerce.  It 
passed  successively  from  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Hanse  Towns  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards;  and  from  these  to  the  Engliah  and  Dutch. 

Plane  charts  and  mariner's  compans  naed 

about AJ>.  1490 

Tariatlon  of  the  compass  disoovered  by 

Columbus 1482 

That  the  oblique  rhomb  lines  are  spiiaLs, 

dlscoTered  by  Nonius  ....  1587 
First  treatise  on  navigation  .  .  .  .  1645 
The  log  first  mentioned  by  Bourne  .       .  1577 

Mercator's  chart 1509 

Davis's  quadrant,  or  baekstall^  for  mesr 

suring  angles,  about       ....  1000 

NAVIGATION,  INLAND,  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  The  share  which  inland 
navigation  has  had  in  Ehigland  has  been  among  the  great  features  of  her  commercial 
prosperity.— «r.  (7.  WUliami.  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  hjs  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  in  1824,  said,  "  we  have  more  inland  navigation  in  Britain  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  Uie  world  put  together.'*  America  ha8»  however,  made  too  great  a  progress 
in  inland  navigation  to  justify  Mr.  Nimmo  in  this  statement ;  and  Uiat  gifted  man 
must  have  foigotten  the  canals  of  China.  The  total  length  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
England,  including  as  well  the  navigable  rivers  as  canals,  is  5300  miles.    See  Canals. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  The  laws  of  Oleron  were  decreed,  6  Rich.  L,  1194.  See  Olerotk 
The  first  navigation  act  was  passed  in  1381.  Another  and  more  extensive  act  was 
passed  in  1541.  Act  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  colonies  passed  in  1646;  and  several 
acts  followed  relating  to  navigation.  The  act  regulating  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Thames  was  passed  in  1786.  Navigation  Act>  for  the  encouragement  of  British  ships 
and  seamen,  passed  4  Will.  IV.,  Aug.  1833. 

NA  VT  or  ENGLAND.  The  first  fleet  of  galleys,  like  those  of  the  Danes,  was  built  by 
Alfred,  a.d.  897.  The  number  of  galleys  had  increased  under  Edgar  to  350,  about 
A.D.  965.  A  formidable  fleet  was  equipped  by  the  public  contribution  of  every  town 
in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  IL,  10Q7eiaeq.,  when  it  rendezvoused  at  Sandwich 
to  be  ready  to  oppose  the  Danes.  From  this  period  fleets  were  occasionally  furnished 
by  the  maritime  towns,  and  the  Cinque  ports,  and  were  usually  commanded  by  the 
king,  or  an  admiral  under  him :  such  was  the  fleet  of  Edward  IIL  at  the  siege  of  Calais 
in  1347;  it  consisted  of  40  ships,  badly  equipped,  under  no  public  fixed  regulations. 
The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  or  British  navy  may  therefore  be  placed 
4  Henry  VIII.,  1512,  when  the  first  Navy-office  was  appointed,  with  oommiaaioners  to 
manage  naval  affidrs,  and  a  number  of  stout  ships  of  war  began  to  be  permanently 
kept  on  foot  by  the  crown* — Oibi(m*8  Camden^  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  navy 
consisted  of  one  ship  of  1200  tons,  two  of  800  tonsi,  and  six  or  seven  smaller;  the 
laigest  was  oJled  the  Cfreat  Haarry,  ElizabeUi's  fieet  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  in  1588,  consisted  of  only  28  vessels,  none  laiger  than  frigates.  James  I. 
added  10  ships  of  1400  tons  each^  and  64  guns,  the  laigest  then  ever  buUt. — Oibton*t 
Continuation  of  Camden. 

ACCOUNT  or  THE  PBOGBESSIYE  INCREASE  OV  THE  BOTAL  NAYT  Or  ENGLAND,  rROM 
HENRT  TIIL'S  XUDON  TO  THE  CLOSE  Or  THE  LAST  WAB,  1814. 


Tew. 

8Mp«. 

TOUB. 

MeoTotad. 

NaTf  etttmatet. 

Tear. 

Shlpi. 

Tom. 

Men  voted. 

NaT7  estimates. 

1621 

16 

7,260 

no  aooount    , 

1760 

412 

821,134 

70,000 

£3,227,148 

1OT8 

84 

10,606 

6,700 

nooooount.    ' 

1796 

496 

433,226 

46,000 

6,626,381 

1603 

42 

17,066 

8,346 

no  aooount. 

1800 

767 

668,744 

136,000 

12,422,887 

1668 

167 

67,000 

21,910 

no  account 

1806 

869 

892,800 

143,800 

17,496,047 

1688 

178 

101,892 

42,000 

no  account 

1814 

901 

966,000 

146,000 

18,786,600 

1702 

272 

160,020 

40,000 

£1,066,916 

In  1814,  Great  Britain  had  901  ships,  of  which  177  were  of  the  line;  and  in  1830,  she 
had  621  ships,  some  of  140  guns  each,  and  down  to  surveying  vessels  of  2  guns  only. 
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Of  these  148  sail  were  employed  on  foreign  and  home  service.     On  Jan.  1,  1841,  the 
total  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  in  conmiission  was  183. 

8HirS  TAKEN  OB  DESTBOTED  BT  THE  NAVAL  AND  MABINE  FOBCEB  OF  GBEA.T  BBTTAIN  IN  THE 

FBENCH  BEVOLUTIONABT  WAB,  ENDING  1802. 


Force. 

French. 

Datch. 

Spanish. 

Other  nation!. 

Total. 

Of  the  line      .... 
Fifties         .       .               .    . 

Frigates 

Sloops,  Ac.  ..... 

Grand  Total 

45 
2 

133 
161 

841 

25 

1 

31 

32 

11 

0 

20 

66 

2 

0 

7 

16 

83 

8 

191 

264 

89 

88 

25 

541 

NUMBEB  OF  SHIPS  TAKEN  OB  DESTBOTED  IN  THE  WAB  AGAINST  BUONAPABTE,  ENDING  1814. 


Force. 

French. 

Spanish. 

Daniah. 

28 

1 

24 

16 

BuHian. 

American. 

TotaL 

Of  the  line 

Fifties 

Frigates 

Sloops,  &e 

Grand  Total     . 

70 

7 

77 

188 

27 

0 

86 

64 

4 
0 
6 
7 

0 

1 

5 

IS 

124 

9 

148 

288 

842 

127 

64 

17 

19 

669 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  last  two  wars,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  twenty-one 
years,  our  navy  had  taken  or  destroyed  1110  ships  of  the  navies  of  our  enemies. 

NAVY,  ROYAL,  or  ENGLAND,  in  1850.  The  following  is  an  official  return  made  up 
to  July  80, 1849,  of  the  Royal  Navv  of  England,  both  of  sailing  and  tteam  skips,  and 
constituting  the  entire  present  naval  force  of  the  British  Empire.  Sailino  Vessels — 
19  first-rates,  mounting  from  110  to  120  gims,  and  ranging  from  2,612  tons  to  3,394  ; 
52  second-rates,  mounting  from  78  to  104  guns,  and  ranging  from  1,954  tons  to 
3,165;  20  third-rates,  mounting  from  70  to  72  guns,  and  averaging  from  1,742  tons  to 
2,214;  40  fourth-rates,  mounting  from  50  to  60  guns,  and  ranging  from  1,458  tons 
to  2,147 ;  42  fifth-rates,  mounting  from  86  to  44  guns,  and  ranging  from  946  tons  to 
1,634  ;  31  sixth-rates,  mounting  from  10  to  28  gxms,  and  ranging  from  500  to  1,082 ; 
85  sloops,  corvettes,  and  brigs,  mounting  from  8  to  18  guns,  and  ranging  from  227 
tons  to  363 ;  11  packets,  mounting  from  4  to  6  guns,  and  ranging  from  182  tons  to 
862  ;  14  surveying  vessels,  mounting  from  2  to  22  guns,  and  ranging  from  73  tons 
to  516 ;  5  troop  ships,  mounting  from  2  to  22  guns,  and  ranging  from  501  tons  to 
1,709 ;  1  store  ship,  with  2  guns,  of  314  tons ;  and  29  cutters,  schooners,  and  tenders^ 
mounting  from  2  to  6  guns,  and  ranging  from  25  tons  to  830. — Total  of  Sailing  Vessels, 
339.  Steam  Vessedi — 3  line  of  battle  ships  of  80  guns,  ranging  from  2,335  tons  to 
3,074 ;  4  guard-ships  of  56  guns,  ranging  from  1,761  tons  to  1,846 ;  4  frigate  guard- 
ships  of  24  guns,  ranging  from  1,090  tons  to  1,228  ;  22  frigates,  mounting  from  6  to  36 
guns,  and  ranging  from  1,190  tons  to  1,980 ;  64  sloops,  mounting  from  2  to  6  guna, 
and  ranging  from  649  tons  to  1,287 ;  26  gun-vessels,  mounting  from  2  to  4  guns,  and 
ranging  from  284  tons  to  557 ;  4  schooners,  of  8  guns,  ranging  frx>m  490  tons  to  516 ; 
and  34  tenders,  &c.,  motmting  from  1  to  3  guns,  and  ranging  from  42  tons  to  1,084. 
Total  of  Steam  Vessels,  161.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  47  steam-vessels,  ranging 
from  225  tons  to  1,800,  employed  as  packets  under  contract,  and  capable  of  being 
made  available  for  warlike  purposes  in  case  of  emergency. 

NAVY  OF  FRANCE.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  a.d.  728,  when,  like  that  of 
England  at  an  early  period,  it  consisted  of  galleys;  in  this  year  the  French  defeated 
the  Frison  fleet.  It  was  considerably  improved  imder  Louis  XIV.  at  the  instance  of 
his  minister  Colbert,  about  1697.  The  French  navy  was  in,  perhaps,  its  highest 
splendour  about  1781 ;  but  it  becaifte  greatly  reduced  in  the  late  wars  against  England. 

NAVY-OFFICE.  A  navy-office  was  constituted  in  1512 ;  and  a  board  with  twelve  com- 
missioners, subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  was  established  1  Charles  I.,  1625. 
— Ri/mer's  Fcsdera.  The  Navy-office  was  organised  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
the  present  in  1644.  This  office  comprehends  a  variety  of  officers.  Among  others  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  secretary,  comptroller,  &c.  Upon  the  reform  of  various 
departments  in  the  state  in  1782,  this  office  came  in  for  its  share,  and  increased 
salaries  were  given  to  its  chiefs  in  lieu  of  perc^uisites,  &c.    See  AdmiraUy, 
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NECTARINES.  The  Amygddlis  Penica  is  the  nectarine  tree.  It  originally  came  from 
Persia.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  fruit  here,  in  1562,  presents  of 
nectarines  were  frequently  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  from  the  Netherlands ;  and 
Catherine,  queen  of  Henry  YIII.,  in  her  turn  distrihuted  them  as  a  peculiar  rarity 
among  her  friends.  This  queen  gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
delicate  fruits  in  this  country ;  and  to  her  we  owe  some  of  those  that  are  now  produced 
in  the  highest  perfection  in  our  gardens. 

NEEDLES.  They  make  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  home  trade  in 
England.  German  and  Hungarian  steel  is  of  most  repute  for  needles.  The  first  that 
were  made  in  England  were  fiibricated  in  Cheapside,  London,  in  the  time  of  the 
sanguinary  Mary,  by  a  negro  from  Spain ;  but,  as  he  would  not  impart  the  secret,  it 
was  lost  at  his  death,  and  not  recovered  again  tiU  1566,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
when  Elias  Growse,  a  Oerman,  taught  the  art  to  the  English,  who  have  since  brought 
it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. — Stowc  The  family  of  the  Greenings,  ancestors 
of  lord  Dorchester,  established  a  needle  manuJHctory  in  Bucks,  about  this  time. — 
Anderton. 

NEGRO  TRADK  See  Slavery.  This  species  of  commerce  with  human  beings  was  first 
undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  a.d.  1508 :  and  by  the  English  in  1563 ;  and  to  the 
dishonour  of  our  country,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  civilisation,  education,  and 
religion,  and  their  consequent  blessings  and  enlightenment,  this  traffic  continued  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  1807.  By  a  judgment  in  our  courts,  in 
1772,  it  was  determined  that  negroes  who  were  purchiuBed  abroad,  and  were  brought 
to  England  by  their  masters,  were  free — free  the  moment  their  feet  touched  the 
British  soiL  This  judgment,  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  was  obtained  by 
his  carrying  on  the  suit  on  behalf  of  Somerset,  the  black. 

NELSON'S  FUNERAL.  The  illustrious  Nelson  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
Oct.  21, 1805,  and  the  Victory  man-of-war  arrived  off  Portsmouth  with  his  remains, 
Dec.  4,  same  year.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Painted  Hall,  at  Greenwich,  Jan.  5 ; 
on  the  8th  was  removed  to  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the  next  day  the  funeral  took 
place,  the  greatest,  most  grand  and  solemn,  that  ever  took  place  in  England.  The 
prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  the  duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards 
William  IV.),  and  other  royal  dukes,  and  almost  all  the  peers  of  England,  and  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  with  thousands  of  militaiy  and  naval  officers 
and  distinguished  men,  followed  the  fimeral  car  to  St  Paul's.  The  military 
assembled  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  near  10,000  regulars,  independent  of 
volunteers.  The  regulars  consisted  chiefly  of  the  regiments  that  had  fought  and 
conquered  in  Egypt,  and  participated  with  the  deceased  hero  in  delivering  that 
country  from  the  power  of  France,  Jan.  9,  1806. 

NEM^AN  GAMES.  So  called  from  Nemsea,  where  they  were  celebrated.  They  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Aigives  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  who  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent>  and  Hercules  some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one  of  the 
four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were  observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corin- 
thians, and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonae,  generally  presided  by  turns  at  the  celebration, 
in  which  were  exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
contests  of  every  kind,  both  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  conqueror  was  rewarded 
with  a  crown  of  olives,  afterwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  of 
Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid  down  on  a  sprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  celebrated 
every  third,  or,  according  to  others,  every  fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  first 
and  third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  1226  b.c. — Iferodotvs, 

NEPAUL.  The  East  India  Company's  war  with  the  state  of  Nepaul  commenced 
Nov.  1,  1814,  and  terminated  April  27,  1815.  Treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
the  parties,  Dec.  2,  1815.  War  renewed  by  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Nepaulese,  Jan.  1816 ;  and  after  several  contests  unfavourable  to  the  Nepaulese, 
the  former  treaty  was  ratified,  March  15, 1816.  An  extraordinary  embassy  from  the 
king  of  Nepaul. to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  arrived  in  England,  landing  at  South- 
ampton, May  25, 1850 ;  it  consisted  of  the  Nepaulese  prince,  Jung  Bahadoor,  and  his 
suite,  to  whom  many  honours  were  paid.  After  sojourning  in  London  until  Aug.  20, 
the  embassy  took  its  depaiiiure,  vid  Paris  and  Alexandria,  on  its  homeward  route. 

NEPHALIA.  Feasts  or  sacrifices  of  sobriety,  used  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  they 
offered  mead  instead  of  wine ;  the  Athenians  offered  these  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  the  nymphs,  to  Auroini,  and  to  Venus ;  and  burnt  all  sorts  of  wood  but 
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those  of  the  vine,  fig-tree,  and  mulbeny-tree^  becaiue  they  were  esteemed  aymbols 
of  dninkenneea,  613  B.a 

NESTORIAN&  A  sect  of  Christians,  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  some  time  bishop  of 
Coostantinople,  who,  by  the  general  strain  of  church  historians,  is  represented  as 
a  heretic,  for  maintaining  that  though  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  man,  yet  she  was  not  the  mother  of  Qod,  for  that  no  human  creature  could  par- 
ticipate that  to  another,  which  she  had  not  herself;  that  God  was  united  to  Christ 
under  one  person,  but  remained  as  distinct  in  nature  and  easenoe  as  though  he  had 
never  been  united  at  all ;  that  such  union  made  no  alteration  in  the  human  nature, 
but  that  he  was  subject  to  the  same  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  pleasure  and  pain, 
&c.,  as  other  men  have,  only  they  were  better  regulated,  and  more  properly  applied 
thim  in  ordinary  men.  The  generality  of  Christians  in  the  Levant  go  under  this 
name;  they  administer  the  sacrament  with  leavened  bread,  and  in  both  kinds, 
permit  their  priests  to  marry,  and  use  neither  confirmation  nor  auricular  confession,  && 
Kestorius  died  a.s.  489. — Ihk  Pin. 

NETHERLANDS.  They  were  attached  to  the  Roman  empire  under  the  name  of 
Belgia,  until  its  decline  in  the  fifth  century.  For  several  ages  this  country  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
counts  and  earls ;  and  afterwards  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  next  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  seventeen  provinces  were  tmited  into  one  state  in  1549. 
For  the  late  history  of  the  Netherlands,  see  Belgwm, 

NEYILL'S  CROSS,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Scots  under  king  David  Bruce,  and 
the  English  under  Philippa,  consort  of  Edwiud  III.  The  English  army  was  raised 
by  Philippa,  and  may  more  properly  be  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  lord 
Percy.  More  than  15,000  (some  accounts  say  20,000)  of  the  Soots  were  slain,  and 
their  king  taken  prisoner,  Oct.  17, 1846. 

NEVIS,  ISLAND  of.  An  English  colony,  first  planted  by  the  English  in  1628.  This 
island  was  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14, 1782,  but  was  restored  to  the  Englisdi  at  the 
general  peace  in  the  next  year.  The  capital  of  this  island  (one  of  tiie  C^bbees)  is 
Charleston.    See  CohnUa. 

NEW  HOLLAND.  The  laigest  known  land  that  does  not  bear  the  name  of  a  con- 
tinent. When  this  vast  island  was  discovered  is  uncertain.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  north  and  west  coasts  were  traced  by  the  Dutch ;  and  what 
was  deemed,  till  lately,  the  south  extremity,  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642. 
Captain  Cook,  in  1770,  explored  the  east  and  north-east  from  38°  south,  and 
ascertained  its  separation  from  New  Guinea;  and,  in  1773,  captain  Fumeaux,  by 
connecting  Tasman's  discoveries  with  Cook's,  completed  the  circuit  But  the 
supposed  south  extremity,  which  Tasman  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  was  found,  in  1798,  to  be  an  island,  separated  from  New  Holland  by  a  channel 
forty  leagues  wide,  named  from  the  discoverer,  Bass  Strait  Different  parts  of  the 
coast  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  the  discoverers,  &c  The  eastern  coast,  called 
New  South  Wales,  was  taken  possession  of  in  his  majesty's  name  by  captain  Cook, 
and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.    See  New  South  Wale$. 

NEW  RIVER,  London.  An  artificial  river  for  the  supply  of  London  with  water,  com- 
menced in  1609,  and  finished  in  1613,  when  the  projector,  Hugh  Middleton,  was 
knighted  by  James  I. — Strype,  This  river,  which  rises  in  Hertfordshii'e,  and  which, 
with  its  windings,  is  forty-two  miles  long,  was  brought  to  London  in  1614.  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  who  was  a  citizen  of  London,  died  very  poor,  having  been  ruined  by  this 
immense  undertaking.  So  little  was  the  benefit  of  it  xmderstood,  that  for  above 
thirty  years  the  seventy-two  shares  into  which  it  was  divided,  netted  only  52.  a-piece. 
Each  of  these  shares  was  sold  originally  for  1002.  Within  the  last  few  years  they 
were  sold  at  90002.  a  share ;  and  some  lately  at  10,0002. 

NEW  FOREST,  Hampshire.    This  great  and  celebrated  forest  was  made  ('<  afforested  "0 

by  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1085.     Many  populous  towns  and  villages,  and 

indeed  the  whole  country,  for  above  thirty  miles  in  compass,  were  laid  waste  to 

make  this  forest  in  Hampshire  for  the  king^s  deer  and  other  game.    No  less  than 

thirty-six  churches  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion.    Hence  the  poet  well  remarks 

of  this  despot,  that  he 

"  Stretch'd  o'er  tbe  poor  and  chnrch  his  iron  rod, 
And  served  alike  his  rassids  and  his  God." — Pope. 

William  Rufiis  was  killed  in  this  forest  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  that 
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accidentally  glanced  against  a  tree,  the  site  of  which  is  now  pointed  out  by  a 
triangular  stone,  a.d.  1100. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALEa  See  New  ffoUand.  The  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland  was 
explored  and  taken  possession  of  by  captain  Cook,  in  the  king's  name,  in  1770. 
It  was  at  the  recommendation  of  tiois  illustrious  navigator  that  the  design  of  a 
convict  colony  here  was  first  formed.  Gk)vemor  Phillips,  the  first  governor,  arrived 
at  Botany  Bay  with  800  convicts,  Jan.  20,  1788 :  but  he  subsequently  preferred 
Sydney,  about  seven  mUes  distant  from  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  as  a  more  eligible 
situation  for  the  dbpitaL  A  new  passage  was  efiected  across  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
1818.  A  proclamation  was  issued  at  Sydney  for  the  first  legislative  council  held 
here,  July  13, 1829.    See  Sydney. 

NEW  STYLR  Ordered  to  be  used  in  England  in  1751 ;  and  the  next  year  eleven  days 
were  left  out  of  the  calendar — ^the  thiid  of  September,  175^  being  reckoned  as  the 
■  fourteenth — so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  which  tee,  and  also 
article  Calendar.  In  the  year  a.d.  200,  there  was  no  diflbrenoe  of  styles :  but  there 
had  arisen  a  difference  of  eleven  days  between  the  old  and  the  new  style,  the  latter 
being  so  much  beforehand  with  the  former :  so  that  when  a  person  using  the  old 
style  dates  the  first  of  May,  those  who  employ  the  new,  reckon  the  12th.  From  this 
variation  in  the  computation  of  time^  we  may  easily  account  for  the  difference  of 
many  dates  concerning  historical  facts  and  biographioal  notices. 

NEW  TEAR'S-DAT.  Its  institution  as  a  feast,  or  day  of  rejoicing,  is  the  oldest  upon 
authentic  record  transmitted  down  to  our  times,  and  still  observed.  The  feast  was 
instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  dedicated  to  Janus  (who  presided  over  the  new  year), 
Jan.  1,  713  b.o.  On  this  day,  the  Romans  sacrificed  to  Janus  a  cake  of  new  sifted 
meal,  with  aalt^  incense,  and  wine ;  and  all  the  mechanics  began  something  of  their 
art  or  trade ;  the  men  of  letters  did  the  same,  as  to  books,  poems,  &c. ;  and  the 
consuls,  though  chosen  before,  took  the  chair  and  entered  upon  their  office  this  day. 
After  tiie  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  the  consuls  marched  on 
New-year's  day  to  the  capitol,  attended  by  a  crowd,  all  in  new  clothes,  when  two 
white  bulls  never  yoked  were  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  A  great  deal  of  incense 
and  other  perfumes  were  spent  in  the  temple;  the  flamens,  together  with  the 
consuls,  during  this  religious  solemnity,  offered  their  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  and  the  emperor,  after  having  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  confirmed  all 
public  acts  done  by  him  the  preceding  year.  On  this  day  the  Romans  laid  aside  all 
old  grudges  and  ill-humour,  and  took  care  not  to  speak  as  much  as  one  ominous  or 
untoward  word.  The  1st  of  January  is  more  observed  as  a  feast-day  in  Scotland  than 
it  is  in  England. 

NEW-TEAR'S  GIFTS.  Nonius  Marcellus  refers  the  origin  of  New-year^s  gifts  among 
the  Romans  to  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  who  having  considered  as  a  good 
omen  a  present  of  some  branches  cut  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  Strenia,  the  goddess 
of  strength,  which  he  received  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  authorised  the 
custom  afterwards,  and  gave  these  gifts  the  name  of  Strense,  747  b.o.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  populace,  gentry,  and  senators  used  to  send  him  new-year's  gifts,  and 
if  he  was  not  in  town,  they  carried  them  to  the  capitoL  From  the  Romans  this 
custom  went  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  heathens  to  the  Christians,  who  very  early 
came  into  the  practice  of  making  presents  to  the  magistrates.  Some  of  the  fiithers 
wrote  very  strenuously  against  the  practice,  upon  account  of  the  immoralities  com- 
mitted under  that  cover  and  protection ;  but  since  the  governments  of  the  several 
nations  in  Europe  became  Christian,  tiie  custom  is  still  retained  as  a  token  of 
friendship,  love,  and  respect. 

NEW  YORE.  Settled  by  the  Dutch,  A.D.  1614 ;  but  the  English,  under  colonel  Nichols, 
dispossessed  them  and  the  Swedes,  Aug.  27,  1664.  New  York  was  confirmed  to 
England  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  Aug.  24, 1667.  The  city  of  New  York  was  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  the  struggle  for  independence  among  the  states  of  America.  It 
surrendered  to  the  British  forces,  Sept.  15, 1776,  from  which  time  until  the  arrival 
of  sir  Guy  Carleton  at  New  York,  May  5,  1782,  it  suffered  much  from  both  the 
provincial  and  British  armies  in  turn.  An  independent  constitution  was  established, 
April  20,  1777.  The  city  was  evacuated  by  the  British  Nov.  25, 1783,  afterwards 
called  "  Evacuation-day,"  and  made  one  of  rejoicing  ever  since  on  the  anniversary. 
New  York  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world,  and 
is  acquiring  more  importance  every  year ;  and  one  of  its  streets  (Broadway)  was  said 
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by  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  finest  street  in  any  city  of  Europe.  An 
academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  botanical  garden,  were  established  here  in  1804. 
Awful  fire  here,  Dec.  16,  1885.  See  next  article.  The  Park  theatre  destroyed  by  fire, 
Dec.  16,  1848.  Serious  riot  (several  lives  lost)  at  the  theatre  here,  originating  in  a 
dispute  between  Mr.  Macready  and  the  American  actor  Forrest,  May  10, 1849.  See 
United  States. 

NEW  YORK,  GREAT  FIRE  op.  One  of  the  most  destructive  fires  that  have  raged  in 
any  part  of  the  world  for  the  last  hundred  years.  It  occurred  Dec.  16,  1835.  The 
number  of  buildings  destroyed,  as  stated  in  an  official  report,  was  674,  among  which 
were  several  public  edifices,  and  rmges  of  capacious  and  valuable  stores  and  ware- 
houses; about  1000  mercantile  firms  were  dislodged.  The  property  destroyed  waa 
valued  at  nearly  20,000,000  of  dollars.  The  fire  burned  over  an  area  of  52  acres, 
comprising  a  densely-built  and  exclusively  mercantile  portion  of  the  city.  Active 
measures  wore  adopted  by  congress,  the  banks,  and  the  merchants,  to  alleviate  the 
effects  of  the  calamity ;  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  the  ground  was 
again  nearly  covered  by  new  and  handsome  erections. 

NEW  ZEALAND^  i»  the  Pacific.     See  Zealand,  New, 

NEWARK,  BATTLE  op,  in  which  the  royal  army  under  prince  Rupert  was  defeated  by 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  fought  March  21, 1644.  With  the  name  of  Newark  many 
interesting  recollections  are  associated.  The  church,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  was  erected  by  Henry  IV.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  died  king  John  ; 
and  here  Charles  I.,  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  army,  who  afterwards  gave  him  up  to  his  enemies.  Newark  was  first  incor- 
porated by  Edward  VI.,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  II. 

NEWBURY,  BATTLE  op,  fought  with  extraordinary  and  desperate  valour  on  both  sides, 
between  the  army  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of  the  parliament,  under  Essex,  and  in  which, 
though  the  success  was  dubious,  it  terminated  with  circumstances  somewhat  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  king.  This  battle  lasted  till  midnight ;  and  among  the  slain  was 
Lucius  Cary,  viscoimt  Falkland,  a  nobleman  deeply  regretted  by  every  lover  of 
ingenuity  and  virtue  throughout  the  kingdom,  Sept.  20,  1643.  A  second  battle,  of 
equally  dubious  result,  was  fought  between  the  royalists  and  parhamentarians, 
Oct  10, 1644. 

NEWCASTLE.  The  first  coal  port  in  the  world.  The  coal-mines  were  discovered  here 
about  A.D.  1234.  The  first  charter  which  was  granted  to  the  townsmen  for  digging 
coal  was  by  Henry  III.  in  1289 ;  but  in  1306,  the  use  of  coal  for  fiiel  was  prohibited 
in  London,  by  royal  proclamation,  chiefly  because  it  injured  the  sale  of  wood  for  fiiel, 
great  quantities  of  which  were  then  growing  about  that  city ;  but  this  interdiction 
did  not  long  continue,  and  we  may  consider  coal  as  having  been  dug  and  exported 
from  this  place  for  more  than  500  years. 

NEWCASTLE'S,  DUKE  op,  ADMINISTRATION.  Of  this  celebrated  administration, 
Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle,  w^as  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  hon. 
Henry  Bilson  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  of  Holdemesse  and  sir  Thomas 
Robinson  (afterwards  lord  Grantham),  secretaries  of  state ;  the  latter  succeeded  by 
the  Rt  hon.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland ;  lord  Anson,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  lord  Granville,  lord  president ;  lord  Gower  (succeeded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough),  lord  privy  seal ;  duke  of  Grafton,  earl  of  Halifax,  Rt.  hon.  George 
Qrenville,  &c.  Lord  Hardwicke,  lord  chancellor.  April,  1754.  Terminated  Nov.  1756, 
when  the  duke  of  Devonshire  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

NEWCASTLE'S,  DUKE  op,  and  MR.  PITT'S  ADMINISTRATION.  Thomas  Holies 
Pelham,  duke  of  Newcastle,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Rt.  hon.  William  Pitt  (after- 

•  wards  lord  Chatham),  secretary  of  state  for  the  Northern  department,  and  leader 
of  the  house  of  commons ;  lord  Granville,  lord  president  ,*  earl  Temple,  privy  seal ; 
Mr.  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  of  Holdemesse,  secretary  of  state  for 
the  Southern  department ;  duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  chamberlain ;  duke  of  Rutland, 
lord  steward;  lord  Anson,  admiralty;  duke  of  Marlborough  (succeeded  by  lord 
Ligonier),  ordnance ;  Rt  hon.  Henry  Fox,  Rt.  hon.  George  Grenville,  viscount 
Barrington,  lord  Halifax,  Jame»  Grenville,  &c.  Sir  Robert  Henley,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal.    June,  1757.    Terminated  by  lord  Bute  coming  into  power.  May,  1762. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  Discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  called  it  Prima  Vitta,  June  24, 
A.D.  1494.    It  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  sir  Henry  Gilbert,  1583.    In  the 
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reign  of  Elizabeth,  other  nations  had  the  advantage  of  the  English  in  the  fishery. 
There  were  100  fifihing-vessels  from  Spain,  50  from  Portugal,  150  from  France,  and 
only  15,  but  of  laz^ger  size,  from  England,  in  1577. — ffackluyt.  But  the  English 
fishery  in  some  years  afterwards  had  increased  so  much  that  the  ports  of  Devon^re 
alone  employed  150  ships,  and  sold  their  fish  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  1625. 
Nearly  1000  English  jfomilies  reside  here  all  the  year;  and  in  the  fishing  season, 
beginning  in  May  and  ending  in  September,  more  than  15,000  persons  resort  to  New- 
foimdland,  whid^  may  be  esteemed  as  one  of  our  finest  nurseries  for  seamen.  New- 
foundland has  recently  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  colonial  legislation.  A  bishopric 
was  established  here  in  1889.  Appalling  fire  at  St.  John's ;  a  great  portion  of  the 
town  destroyed ;  the  loss  estimated  at  £1,000,000  sterling,  June  9, 1846. 

NEWGATE,  London.  This  prison  derives  its  name  from  the  gate  which  once  formed  a 
part  of  i1^  and  stood  a  little  beyond  the  Sessions-house  in  tiie  Old  Bailey.  This  gate 
was  used  as  a  prison  for  persons  of  rank,  as  early  as  1218 ;  but  was  rebuilt  about  two 
centuries  afterwards  by  ihe  executors  of  sir  Richard  Whittington,  whose  statue  with  a 
cat  stood  in  the  niche  till  the  time  of  its  demolition  by  the  great  fire  of  London, 
in  1666.  It  was  then  re-constructed  in  its  late  form,  but  the  old  prison  being  an 
accumulation  of  miseiy  and  inconvenience,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  between  1778 
and  1780.  During  the  riots,  however,  in  the  latter  year,  the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  shortly  afterwards  repaired  and  completed  in  its  present  form, 
the  front  consisting  of  a  rustic  wall,  broken  at  intervals  by  grated  windows  and  niches 
partially  filled  with  statues.    The  centre  forms  th^house  of  the  keeper. 

NEWMARKET,  England.  One  of  the  most  noted  grounds  for  horse-radng  in  the  king- 
dom ;  perhaps  it  may  claim  to  be  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest. 
Charles  11.  built  a  stand-house  here  for  the  sake  of  this  diversion,  about  1667,  and 
from  that  period  races  have  been  annual  to  the  present  time ;  and  many  most  extra- 
ordinaxy  races  have  been  run.    See  JUuxt. 

NEWPORT,  CHARTISTS*  ATTACK  upon.  The  chartists,  collected  from  the  mines 
and  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport  (Monmouthshire),  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  most  of  them  armed  with  gims,  arrived  at  Newport  on  Sunday  night,  Nov.  4, 
1839.  On  Monday  morning  they  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which, 
tmder  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate,  proceeded  down  the  principal 
street  of  Newport ;  whilst  the  other,  headed  by  Mr.  Frost's  son,  took  the  direction  of 
Stowe-hilL  They  met  in  front  of  the  Westgate  Hotel,  where  the  magistrates  were 
assembled  with  about  30  soldiers  of  the  45th  regiment,  and  several  special  constables. 
The  rioters  commenced  breaking  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  fired  on  the  inmates, 
by  which  the  mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  several  other  persons,  were  wounded.  The 
soldiers  now  made  a  sortie,  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  mob,  which,  with  its 
leaders,  fled  from  the  town,  leaving  about  20  rioters  dead,  and  many  others  danger- 
ously wounded.  A  detachment  of  the  10th  royal  hussars  having  arrived  from  Bristol, 
the  town  became  tranquil.  Frost  was  apprehended  on  the  following  day,  together 
with  his  printer,  and  other  influential  persons  among  the  chartists.  Frost  and  several 
others  were  tried  and  convicted  in  January  following,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but 
this  judgment  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transportation. 

NEWRT,  Ireland.  Several  castles  were,  it  is  said,  erected  here  before  the  Conquest. 
In  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  Newry  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condition ;  it  was  surprised 
by  sir  Con.  Magenis,  but  was  retaken  by  lord  Conway.  After  the  Restoration  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  was  burnt  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  when  flying  frx}m  Schomberg  and  the 
English  army,  when  the  castle  and  a  few  hoiises  only  escaped,  1689. 

NEWS.  The  origin  of  this  word  has  been  variously  defined.  News  is  a  fr^sh  account  of 
anything. — Sidney,  It  is  something  not  heard  before.^Z'^ron^  News  is  an 
account  of  the  transactions  of  the  present  times. — Addison,  The  word  "news  "  is  not, 
as  many  imagine,  derived  from  Uie  adjective  new.  In  former  times  (between  the 
years  1595  and  1730)  it  was  a  prevalent  practice  to  put  over  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  day  the  initial  letters  of  the  car(unal  points  of  the  compass,  thus: — 

N 

B— I— W 

8 
importing  that  these  papers  contained  intelligence  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  and  from  this  practice  is  derived  the  tena  of  Newspaper. 

11 
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NEWSPAPEBS,  ENGLISH.  The  first  published  in  England,  which  might  truly  be  oon- 
fiidered  aa  a  vehicle  of  gekeral  iNFOBHATiosr,  was  established  by  sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
in  1663 ;  it  was  entitled  the  Public  InidUgeacer,  and  continued  nearly  three  years, 
when  it  ceased  on  the  appearance  of  the  QozeUe.  A  publication,  with  few  claims, 
howeyer,  to  the  character  of  a  newspaper,  had  previously  appeared ;  it  was  called  the 
Bngliah  Mercury,*  and  came  out  under  the  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth,  so  early  as 
1588,  the  period  of  the  Spanish  armada.  An  early  copy  of  this  paper  is  dated  July  23, 
in  that  year.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1622,  appeared  the  London  Weekly  CourcnU^ 
and  in  ihe  year  1643  (the  period  of  the  civil  war)  were  printed  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions, certamly  in  no  respect  entitled  to  the  name  of  newspapers,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  titles: — 

Er^lan^t  MemonMe  Aeoidentt.  The  BarUamengt  8e<ntJCa  Diacoveryf  or  CertaSn 

The  Kingdom^ 9  Intelligencer.  _Ir\formation. 

The  Diumai  qf  Certain  Butagu  in  JParliar 

ment. 
The  Mereuriue  Atdieut, 
The  Scotch  InieUigeneer. 
The  Barliamenfa  Scout. 

A  pi^r  called  the  London  OaneUe  was  published,  Aug.  22, 1642.  The  London  Oazette 
of  the  existing  series,  was  published  first  at  Oxford,  the  court  being  there  on  account 
of  the  plague,  Nov.  7,  1665,  and  afterwards  at  London,  Feb.  5,  1666.  See  Oazeite. 
The  printing  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  was  prohibited  31  Charles  L,  1680. — 
Salmon^ t  Chron,    Newspapers  mere  first  stamped  in  1718. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBES  OF  BTAMIS  ISSUED  TO  BBITiaH  NEWBPAPEBS,  TIE.  ! — 


The    Mereuriue    Citrieus,  or   Lmdon^e  IntetU- 

gencer. 
The  Cotmtrj^e  Oon^tkunt,  <ftc 
The  Weekly  Account. 
Mereuriue  Britannicu». 


In  1768 

.  .  7,411,767 

In  1800 

.  .  16,064,905 

In  1830 

.  .  80,166,741 

In  1700  . 

.  9,404,790 

In  1810  . 

.  20,172,837 

In  1835  . 

.   .82,874,662 

In  1774 

.  .  12,800,000 

In  1820 

.  .  24,802,186 

In  1840 

.  .  49,033,884 

In  1790  .   . 

.  14,086^630 

In  1826  . 

.  26,960,698 

In  1648  . 

.  66,448^977 

In  the  last  year  mentioned  the  stamps  issued  to  the  London  newspapers  were, 
29,127,588.  In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1850,  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  news- 
papers in  England  was  66,159,502 ;  the  number  to  newspapers  in  Scotland,  6,288,205; 
and  to  newspapers  in  Ireland,  6,845,227.  The  reduction  of  newspaper  duty  took 
effect  on  Sept  15,  1836,  when  it  was  reduced  from  fourpence  to  one  penny.  On 
Ist  Jan.  1837,  the  distinctive  die  came  into  use. 

NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  NEWBFAPEBS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1849,  YIZ.  : — 


Iiondon  newBpaper8,'daily   .  .       .10 

London  newspapers,  weekly   .       .       .    .    88 
English  proTlnelal  newspapers  .  .  282 


Irish  newspapers 117 

Scotch  newspapers       .....    94 
British  Isles 14 


There  were,  in  the  same  year,  as  many  as  160  London  publications,  newspaper  and 
other,  that  contained  advertisements,  whereof  886,108  paid  duty  at  1<.  6c2.  Th.e  duty 
in  Ireland  is  1«.    See  AdvcrtitemenU. 

NEWSPAPERS,  IKISH.  The  first  Irish  newspaper  was  Pui?9  Occwrencet,  published  in 
1700 :  FavJOcMfi'^  Journal  was  established  by  George  Faulkner,  "  a  man  celebrated  for 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  his  head,"  Vl2^.—Sujpplement  to  Swift 
The  oldest  of  the  existing  Dublin  newspapers,  is  the  Freeman*a  Journalf  founded  by 
the  patriot,  Dr.  Lucas,  about  the  year  1755. —  Weatmintt0r  Beview,  Jan.  1830.  The 
Limerick  Chronicle,  the  oldest  of  the  provincial  prints,  was  established  in  1768. — Idem. 

NEWSPAPERS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  A  French  writer  asserts  that  our 
newspapers  owe  their  origin  to  one  of  theirs,  the  Journal  da  SQomane;  but  that 
paper  did  not  appear  until  16 — w  M.  Renaudot  appears  to  have  been  the  first  author 
of  newspapers  in  France ;  he  had  an  exclusive  privilege  from  Louis  XIIL  to  publish 
them  in  1631.  The  first  newspaper  set  up  in  Germany  was  in  1715.  One  was  pub- 
lished in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1719 ;  and  the  first  appeared  in  Holland  in 
1782.  America,  whose  population  is  12,000,000,  (now  19,500,000),  supports  800  news- 
papers (50  of  these  publishing  daily),  and  their  annual  circulation  is  stated  at  64,000,000. 
In  Paris,  there  exist  169  journals,  literary,  scientific,  religious,  and  political,  of  which 
151  are  constitutional  or  liberal,  and  18  monarchical. — Weatminster  Review.  These 
numbers  must  have  greatly  altered  since;  but  we  have  no  means,  just  now,  of 
correcting  them  to  the  present  time. 

•  The  full  title  is,  "  No.  60^  The  BngKeh  Mercuric,  published  by  authoritie,  for  the  prevention  of  Cslse 
reports,  imprinted  by  Christopher  Barker,  her  highness's  printer,  No.  60."  It  descrlbea  the  armament 
called  the  Spanish  Armada,  gi-ring  "  A  Jonmall  of  what  passed  since  the  21  st  of  this  month,  between  her 
Mi^estie's  fleet  and  that  of  Spayne,  transmitted  by  the  Lorde  Higbe  Admiral,  to  the  Lordes  of  oonnelL" 
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NEWTOWNBARRT  RIOT,  Ireland.  On  the  occasion  of  a  seizure  of  stock  for  tithes, 
at  this  town  in  Ireland,  a  lamentable  conflict  ensued  between  the  yeomanry  and  the 
people,  and  thirty-five  perBons,  men  and  women,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
coroner's  inquest  which  sat  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  discharged,  it  having  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  June  18, 1831. 

KEY,  MABSHAL,  his  EXECUTION.  Ney  was  the  duke  of  Elchingen,  and  prince  of 
the  Moakwa,  and  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  skilful  of  the  marshals  of  France.  After 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  5th  April,  1814,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  Louis  XYIII.  On  Napoleon's  return  to  France  from  Elba,  he  marched  against 
him ;  but  his  troops  deserting,  he  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost,  and 
opened  the  invader's  way  to  Paris,  March  13,  1815.  Ney  led  the  attack  of  the 
French  at  Waterloo,  where  he  fought  in  the  midst  of  the  slain,  his  clothes  filled  with 
bullet-holes,  and  five  horses  having  been  shot  under  him,  imtil  night  and  defeat 
obliged  him  to  fly.  But  though  he  was  included  in  the  decree  of  July  24,  1815, 
which  guaranteed  the  safety  of  all  Frenchmen,  he  was  afterwards  sought  out,  and 
taken  in  the  castle  of  a  friend  at  Urillac,  where  he  lay  concealed,  and  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  12th  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
fixing  a  general  amnesty,  was  quoted  in  his  flavour,  yet  he  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  met  his  fate  with  the  fortitude  which  such  a  hero  could  hardly  fail  to  evince, 
Aug.  16, 1815. 

NIAGARA,  America.  At  the  head  of  this  river,  qp  its  western  shore,  is  Fort  Erie. 
This  fort  was  abandoned  for  a  time  by  the  British  in  the  late  war  with  the  United 
States,  May  27, 1813.  Below  Fort  Erie,  about  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  are  the 
remarkable  falls,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  greatest  natiu^  curiosities  in  the 
world.  The  river  is  here  740  yards  wide.  The  half-mile  immediately  above  the 
cataracts  is  a  rapid,  in  which  the  water  &lls  58  feet;  it  is  then  thrown,  with 
astonishing  grandeur,  down  a  stupendous  precipice  of  150  feet  perpendicular,  in 
three  distinct  and  collateral  sheets ;  and  in  a  rapid  that  extends  to  the  distance  ot 
nine  miles  below,  fiills  nearly  as  much  more.  The  river  then  flows  in  a  deep  channel 
till  it  enters  Lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  Niagara^  This  last-mentioned  fort  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  the  late  war,  Dec.  19, 1813. 

NICENE  CREED.  A  summary  of  the  Christian  faith,  composed  at  Nice  by  the  first 
general  council  held  there  m  the  palace  of  Constantino  the  Great.  In  this  cele^ 
brated  council,  which  assembled  a.d.  325,  the  Arians  were  condemned.  It  was 
attended  by  318  bishops  from  divers  parte,  who  both  settled  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  time  for  observing  Easter. 

NICOLAITES.  This  extraordinary  sect  sprung  from  Nicholas,  one  of  the  seven 
first  deacons.  Nicholas  made  a  vow  of  continence,  and  in  order  to  convince  his 
followers  of  his  resolve  to  keep  it,  he  gave  his  wife  (who  was  remarkable  for  her 
beauty)  leave  to  marry  any  other  man  she  desired.  Owing  to  this  rash  zeal,  his 
followers  afterwards  maintained  the  legality  of  a  community  of  wives,  as  well  as 
holding  all  other  things  in  common.  The  Nicolaites,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  arose  about  a.d.  68. 

NICOPOLIS,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  allied  Christian  powers  under  Sigismund, 
king  of  Hungary,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  Turks,  and  celebrated  as  being  the 
first  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Christians;  the  latter  were  defeated,  losing 
twenty  thousand  in  slain,  and  as  many  thousands  in  woimded  and  prisoners, 
fought,  A.D.  1396. 

NIGER  EXPEDITION  of  1841.  Undertaken  with  a  view  to  plant  an  English  colony 
in  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  supported  by  a  government  grant  of  60,000^.,  started  in 
the  summer  of  1841,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  river,  Aug.  20,  in  that  year. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  the  Albert,  Wilberforce,  and  Soudan,  Fever  broke  out 
among  the  crews,  Sept.  2,  when  these  vessels  had  arrived  at  Iddah.  The  confluence 
of  the  Niger  and  the  Chadda  (270  miles  from  the  sea)  was  reached,  Sept.  11.  The 
S<mdan  then  returned  with  the  sick ;  the  WUberforce  ascended  the  Chadda,  and  the 
Albert,  the  Niger.  But  the  Wilbaforoe  was  almost  immediately  compelled  to  return, 
and  follow  the  track  of  the  Soudan,  The  Albert  arrived  at  Egga,  on  the  Niger  (320 
miles  from  the  sea),  Sept.  28 ;  but  so  disastrous  had  been  the  progress  of  disease,  that 
orders  were  now  given  for  the  third  vessel  to  return,  which  she  did,  after  the  neces- 
sary delay  for  procuring  firewood,  on  Oct.  4.  This  last  vessel  cast  anchor  in  Clarence 
cove,  Fernando  Po,  Oct.  17,  ail  same  year.    See  Africa, 
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If ILE,  BATTLE  of  THE.  One  of  the  most  glorious  in  British  naval  history,  between 
the  Toulon  and  British  fleets,  the  latter  commanded  by  the  immortal  lord,  then  sir 
Horatio  Nelson.  This  engagement  took  place  near  Rosetta,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
celebrated  river  Nile ;  nine  of  the  French  line-of-battle  ships  were  taken,  two  were 
burnt,  and  two  escaped,  Aug.  1,  1798.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Aboukir ;  it  obtained  the  conqueror  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile.  His  exclamation  upon  commencing  the  battle  was,  ''  Victory  or  West- 
minster-abbey ! " 

NILE,  SOURCE  of  THE.  This  great  river  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in 
about  ten  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  in  a  known  course  of  1250  miles  receives  no  tributary 
streams.  The  travels  of  Bruce  were  imdertaken  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile ; 
he  set  out  from  England  in  June,  1768 ;  on  the  14th  of  Nov.  1770,  he  obtained  the 
great  object  of  his  wishes,  and  returned  home  in  1778.  This  river  overflows  regularly 
every  year,  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  17th  of  September,  when  it  begins  to 
decrease,  having  given  fertility  to  the  land ;  and  it  must  rise  16  cubits  to  insure  that 
fertility.  In  1829,  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  rose  to  26  instead  of  22,  by  which 
30,000  people  were  drowned,  and  immense  property  lost 

NIMEGUEN,  TREATY  of.  This  was  the  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  1678.  Nimeguen  is  distinguished  in  history  for  other 
treaties  of  peace.  The  French  were  successful  against  the  British  under  the  duke  of 
York,  before  Nimeguen,  Oct.  28, 1794  :  but  were  defeated  by  the  British,  with  the 
loss  of  500  killed,  Nov.  8,  following. 

NINEVEH.  The  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  (see  Assyria),  founded  by  Ashur,  who 
called  it  after  himself,  about  2245  b.o.  Ninus  reigned  in  Assyria,  and  called  this  city, 
also  after  himself,  Nineveh,  2069  RC. — Abh^  Lenglet,  The  recent  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Layard  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  the  supposed  site  of  this 
ancient  capital,  have  in  a  manner  disinterred  and  repeopled  a  city  which  for  centuries 
had  not  only  ceased  to  figure  on  the  page  of  history,  but  whose  very  locality  had 
long  been  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  the  earth.  The  forms,  features,  costume, 
religion,  modes  of  warfare,  and  ceremonial  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  stand  before  us 
distinct  as  those  of  a  living  people;  and  it  is  anticipated  that,  by  help  of  the 
sculptures  and  their  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  researches  of  the  learned  may  go  far 
in  filling  up  the  vast  blank  in  Assyrian  annals.  Among  the  sculptures  that  enrich  the 
British  Museum,  may  be  mentioned  the  winged  bull  and  lion,  and  numerous  hunting 
and  battle  pieces ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture,  is  the  bas-relief  of  the  eagle-headed  human  figure,  presimied  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  Assyrian  god  Nisroch  (from  Nitr,  an  eagU  or  hawk),  whom 
Sennacherib  was  in  the  act  of  worshipping  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  two  sons, 
about  710  B.C. — 2  Kiiigs,  xix.  87. 

NISBET,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  English  and  Scotch  armies,  the  latter  greatly  di»- 
proportioned  in  strength  to  the  former,  yet  fought  by  them  with  surpassing  bravery. 
Several  thousands  of  the  Scots  were  slain  upon  the  field  (the  number  is  stated  at 
10,000)  and  in  the  pursuit,  May  7, 1402. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Formerly  called  aquafortit,  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  Ray- 
mond Lully,  an  alchemist,  about  ▲.D.  1287 ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Cavendish, 
Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  for  our  present  knowledge  of  its  properties.  Mr.  Cavendish 
demonstrated  the  nature  of  this  acid,  in  1785.  Nitrous  acid,  nearly  similar  to  nitric, 
was  discovered  by  Scheele,  in  1771.  Nitrous  gas  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hale&    Nitrous  oxide  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1776. 

NOBILITY.  The  origin  of  nobility  is  referred  to  the  Qoths,  who,  after  they  had  seized 
a  part  of  Europe,  rewarded  their  heroes  with  titles  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  common  people.  The  right  of  peerage  seems  to  have  been  at  first  territoriaL 
Patents  to  persons  having  no  estate  were  first  granted  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France, 
A.D.  1095.  Qeorge  Neville,  duke  of  Bedford  (son  of  John,  marquess  of  Montague), 
ennobled  in  1470,  was  degraded  from  the  peerage  by  parliament,  on  accoimt  of  his 
utter  want  of  property,  19  Edw.  IV.,  1478.  Noblemen's  privileges  were  restrained  in 
June  1778.    See  the  various  orders  of  nobility  through  the  volume ;  see  also  Peerage, 

NOBILITY  OF  FRANCE.  The  French  nobility  preceded  that  of  England,  and  continued 
through  a  long  line,  and  various  races  of  kings,  until  the  pericKl  of  the  memorable 
revolution.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  ^t  hereditary  nobility  could  not  exist 
in  a  free  state ;  that  the  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  marqueasoa^  knights^  barons,  excellencies, 
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abbots,  and  others,  be  abolished ;  that  all  citizens  take  their  family  names ;  liveries, 
and  armorial  bearings,  shall  also  be  abolished,  June  18,  1790.  The  records  of  the 
nobility,  600  volumes,  were  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  June  25, 
1792.  A  new  nobility  was  created  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  1808.  The  hereditary 
peerage  was  abolished  in  that  country,  Dec.  27, 1831.    See  Prwiyot, 

NOBLK  An  ancient  English  coin,  which  was  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
about  1837.  This  coin  was  stamped  with  a  rose,  and  it  was  thence  called  a  rose  noble ; 
its  value  as  money  of  account  was  6«.  8e{. — Camdok,  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
worth  6*.  8(i.  of  our  now  current  money. — Pardcn, 

"NOLUMUS  LEGES  ANGLI-ffi  MUTARI.''  An  attempt  was  made  to  legitimatize 
bastard  children  in  England,  with  which  object  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  barons 
assembled  in  the  parliament  at  Merton,  by  whom  it  was  rejected,  accompanying  their 
dissent  by  the  memorable  declaration — "Nolumus  leges  Anglice  mutari" — "The  laws 
of  England  we  will  not  to  be  changed,**  ▲.D.  1236.    See  Merton. 

NON-CONFORMISTS.  The  Protestants  in  England  are  divided  into  conformists  and 
non-conformists ;  or,  as  they  are  commonly  denominated,  churchmen  and  dissenters. 
The  former  are  those  who  conform  to  that  mode  of  worship  and  form  of  church- 
government  which  are  established  and  supported  by  the  state ;  the  latter  are  those 
who  meet  for  divine  worship  in  places  of  their  own.  The  first  place  of  meeting  of 
the  latter,  in  England,  was  established  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  Nov.  20,  1572. 
The  name  of  non-conformists  was  taken  by  the  Puritans,  E^ter  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  passed,  Aug.  24,  a.d.  1662,  when  2000  ministers  of  the  established  religion 
resigned,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

NON-JURORS.  Persons  who  supposed  that  our  James  II.  was  unjustly  deposed,  and 
who,  upon  that  account,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  family  which  succeeded 
him.  Among  this  class  of  persons  were  sevenu  of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  in 
1690.  Non-jurors  were  subjected  to  a  double  taxation,  and  were  obliged  to  register 
their  estates,  May^  1723. 

JN'OOTKA  SOUND.  Discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1778.  It  was  settled  by  the  British 
in  1786,  when  a  few  British  merchants  in  the  East  Indies  formed  a  settlement  to 
supply  the  Chinese  market  with  fiirs;  but  the  Spaniards,  in  1789,  captured  two 
English  vessels,  and  took  possession  of  the  settlement  The  British  ministry  made 
their  demand  of  reparation,  and  the  affair  was  amicably  terminated  by  a  convention, 
and  a  free  conmierce  was  confirmed  to  England  in  1790. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  A  penal  colony  of  England.  It  was  discovered  in  1774,  by 
captain  Cook,  who  found  it  uninhabited,  except  by  birds.  The  settlement  was  made 
by  a  detachment  fix)m  Port  Jackson  under  governor  Philips,  in  1788,  in  Sydney  bay, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  This  has  latterly  been  made  the  severest  penal  colony 
of  Great  Britain.  Those  who  are  sent  hither  are  the  more  abandoned  of  the  convicts^ 
who  have  &llen  under  the  sentence  of  the  law  a  second  time.  A  large  part  of  the 
military  and  convicts  were  removed  to  Port  Dalrymple,  or  the  Derwent  river  in  New 
Holland,  in  1805. 

NORMANDY.  Anciently  Neustria  From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  this 
country  was  continually  devastated  by  the  Scandinavians,  called  Northmen  or  Nop* 
mans,  to  purchase  repose  from  whose  irruptions  Charles  the  Simple  of  France  ceded 
the  duchy  to  their  leader  RoUo,  A.D.  905  to  912,  and  from  its  conquerors  it  received 
its  present  name.  Rollo  was  the  first  duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  several  of  his  successors  after  him,  till  William,  the  seventh  duke,  con- 
quered England,  in  1066,  from  which  time  it  became  a  province  of  England,  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  1204,  and  re-united  to  the  crown  of  Frsmce.  The 
English,  however,  still  keep  possession  of  the  islands  on  the  coas^  of  which  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  are  the  principal. 

NORTH,  LORD,  hib  ADMINISTRATION.  This  was  the  celebrated  and  imfortunate 
administration  during  which  Great  Britain  lost  her  American  possessiona  Frederick, 
lord  North,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  Gower, 
lord  president ;  earl  of  Halifax,  privy  seal;  lord  Rochford,  lord  Weymouth  (succeeded 
by  lord  Sandwich),  and  lord  Hillsborough  (colonies),  secretaries  of  state ;  sir  Edward 
Hawke,  admiralty ;  marquess  of  Granby,  ordnance ;  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord  Hertford, 
duke  of  Ancaster,  lord  Carteret,  &o.  Lord  North  came  into  power,  Jan.  1770,  and  his 
administration  endured  imtil  Mareh  30, 1782.  After  his  dismission  from  office,  lord 
North  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Whigs^  which  led  to  the  fiunous  Coalition 
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ministry ;  but  this  heterogeneous  administration  lasted  only  a  few  months,  alter 
which,  he  held  no  responsible  station  in  the  state.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Guildford,  two  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1792.  See  "  OoaUtion" 
Administration. 

NORTH  BRITON  NEWSPAPER.  The  celebrated  paper.  Number  46  (Wakes'  number), 
dated  Saturday,  April  28,  1763,  was  publicly  burnt  in  London,  by  order  of  botii 
houses  of  parliament,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  Dea  8, 1768. — 
Annual  Register.  Wilkes  by  his  newspaper.  The  North  BriioUf  rendered  an  antipathy 
to  Scotland  very  prevalent  in  England. — BeUcha/mbera,  The  copy  of  it  bearing  the 
number  45  contconed  a  commentary  on  the  king^s  speech,  couched  in  such  caustic 
terms,  that  a  prosecution  was  conmienced  against  him.  Having  been  arrested  on  a 
general  warrant,  he  was  brought,  by  a  writ  of  haJbeaa  corpuSf  before  chief-justice  Pratt, 
of  the  common  pleas,  who  declared  the  judgment  of  that  court,  that  general  warrants 
were  illegal,  and  Wilkes  was  consequently  discluuqged.  But  not  content  with  this 
escape,  he  reprinted  the  obnoxious  number,  which  produced  a  regular  prosecution  to 
conviction. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.    The  attempt  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  was  made  by 

a  Portuguese  named  Cortereal,  about  a.d.  1500.    It  was  attempted  by  the  English,  in 

1553 ;  and  the  project  was  greatly  encouraged  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  in  which 

year  a  company  was  associated  in  London,  and  was  called  the  "  Fellowship  for  the 

Discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage."    The  following  voyages,  with  this  design,  were 

undertaken,  under  British  navigators,  in  the  years  respectively  stated : — 

Lientenantfl  Parry  and  LIddoD,  in  the 

Heela  and  Oriper    .  .      May  4,  1819 

They  return  to  Leith     .        .        .  Nor.  3,  1820 


Sir  Hugh  Wllloughby's  expedition  to  find 
a  north-vest  passage  to  China,  sailed 
from  the  Thames*  May  20,  1563 

Sir  Martin  Frobisher's  attempt  to  find  a 

north-west  passage  to  China  .        .        .  1576 
Captain  Davis'  expedition  to  find  a  north- 
west passage       1586 

Barantz's  expedition li^ 

Wevmouth  and  Knight's       ....  1602 
Hndson's  voyages;  the  last  undertaken. 

See  Hudson's  Say 1610 

Sir  Thomas  Button's 1612 

Baffin's.    Bee  Sajin's  Bay  ....  1616 

Foxe's  expedition 1681 

[A  number  of  enterprises,  nndertaken  by 

yariouB  countries,  followed.] 
Middleton's  expedition       ....  1742 

Moore's  and  Smith's 1746 

Heame's  land  expedition  ....  1768 
Captain   Phipps,  afterwards    lord    Mul- 

grave,  his  expedition 1778 

Captain  Cook  in  the  Resolution  and  Disco- 
very         Jwiy>  1776 

Mackenzie's  expedition 1789 

Captain  Duncan's  voyage  ....  1790 
The   Discovery,  captain   Yanoonver,  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  of  survey  and 
discovery  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America       .        .  ■     .  Sept  24^  1796 

Lieutenant  Kotcebue's  expedition    .  Oct.  1616 
Captain  Buchan's  and  lieutenant  Frank- 
lin's expedition  in  the  Dorothea  and 

Trent 1618 

Captain  Ross  and  lietitonant  Parxy,  in  the 
Isabella  and  Alexander       .       ...  1818 


Captains  Parry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Fury 
and  Hecla        ....      May  8^  1821 

Captain  Parry's  third  expedition  with  the 
Becla May  8,  1824 

Captains  Franklin  and  Lyon,  after  having 
attempted  a  land  expedition,  i^ain  sail 
from  Liverpool  .        .    Feb.  16,  1826 

Captain  Parry,  again  in  Uie  ffeelOf  sails 
from  Deptford     .  .     March  26,  1827 

And  returns        ....       Oct.  6,  1827 

Capt  Ross  arrived  at  Hull,  on  his  return 
from  his  Arctic  expedition,  after  an 
absence  of  fbur  years,  and  when  all 
hope  of  his  return  had  been  nearly 
abandoned    ....         Oct  18,  1888 

Capt  Back  and  his  companions  arrived 
at  Liverpool  firom  their  perilous  Arctic 
Land  Expedition,  after  having  riaited 
the  Great  Fish  River,  and  examined  its 
course  to  the  Polar  Seas  .       .    Sept  8,  1835 

Capt  Back  sailed  from  Chatham  in  com- 
mand of  His  Majesty's  ship  Terror, 
on  an  exploring  adventure  to  Wager 
River   .  ...       June  21,  1836 

[Capt  Back,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1886,  had  been  awarded,  by  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  king's  annual 
premium  for  his  poUr  disooverles,  and 
enterprise.] 

Sir  John  Franklin  and  capt  Crozier,  in 
the  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  leave 
England       ....       May  84,  1846 


The  most  intense  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  sir  John  Franklin  and  his  brave  companions 
has  prevailed  for  some  time,  not  alone  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe  and  the 
whole  civilised  world.  It  is  now  nearly  six  years  since  these  voyagers  left  home,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  (Jan.  1851)  no  certain  tidings  have  been  received  of  Uiem. 
Several  expeditions  in  search  of  them  have  been  sent  out  to  the  Arctic  regions  by 
various  routes ;  among  these,  one  under  the  veteran  sir  J.  Bo6S»  which  returned  to 


•  The  gallant  sir  Hugh  WUlonghby  took  his  departure  fhnn  RadcIifTe,  on  his  fatal  voyage  for  dis- 
eovering  the  north-east  passage  to  China.  He  sailed  with  great  pomp  by  Greenwich,  where  the  court 
then  resided.  Mutual  honours  were  paid  on  both  sides.  The  council  and  oourtien  appeared  at  the 
windows,  and  the  people  covered  the  shores.  The  young  king,  Edward  YI.,  alone  lost  the  noble 
and  novel  sight,  for  he  then  lay  on  his  death-bed;  so  that  the  principal  object  of  the  parade  was 
disappointed.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  unfortunately  entangled  in  the  ice,  and  fhnen  to  death,  on  the 
ooast  of  Lapland.— ^ad!(/i/^l. 
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England,  Nov.  3,  1849»  after  a  fruitless  voyage.  On  Jan.  10,  1850,  the  Enterprize 
(Gollinson)  and  Investigator  (M'Clure)  sailed  from  Woolwich  in  quest  of  sir  John 
Franklin ;  tears  were  shed  by  the  thousands  of  persons  who  witnessed  the  departure 
of  their  heroic  crews.  In  IhCftrch  following  the  admiralty  offered  a  reward  of  £20,000 
to  any  vessel  that  would  afford  efficient  assistance  to  the  mifwing  ships.  The  generous 
efforts  of  the  United  States'  and  Russian  governments  in  forwarding  expeditions  of 
relief  and  search  have  called  forth  the  grateful  admiration  and  thanks  of  the  imperial 
parliament.* 

NORTHALLERTON,  BATTLE  of,  or  THE  STANDARD.  Furious  batUe  fought  in 
Yorkshire,  between  the  English  and  Scotch  armies.  This  engagement  obtained  the 
latter  name  from  a  high  crucifix,  which  was  erected  by  the  English  on  a  waggon,  and 
was  carried  along  with  the  troops ;  fought  Aug.  22, 1137-8. — A^/e,  "It  was  called  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  from  the  archbishop  of  York  having  brought  forth  a  conse- 
crated standard  on  a  carriage  at  the  moment  when  the  English,  under  the  command 
of  the  earls  of  Albemarle  and  Ferrers,  were  hotly  pressed  by  the  invaders,  headed  by 
king  David.  This  circumstance  so  animated  the  soldiers,  that,  coupled  with  a  sup- 
position on  the  part  of  the  enemy  that  their  king  was  slain,  a  retreat  was  attempted, 
and  the  most  sanguinary  slaughter  ensued." — Hvme, 

NORTHAMPTON,  BATTLE  ov.  Between  the  duke  of  York  and  Henry  YI.  of  England, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  (the  second  time), 
after  a  sanguinary  fight,  which  took  place  in  the  meadows  below  the  town,  July  19, 
A.D.  1460.  Northampton  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  in  1637.  It  was  seized  and  for- 
tified by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1642.  The  memorable  fire,  which  almost  totally 
destroyed  the  town,  occurred  Sept.  8, 1675. 

NORTHUMBRIA.  One  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  began  a.d.  547,  under  Ella, 
and  ended  under  Andred,  in  828.  Besides  Northumberland,  it  contained  the  counties 
of  York,  Lancaster,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  received  its  name 
from  being  situate  north  of  the  Humber.    See  BrUaiik 

NORWAY.  Until  the  ninth  century,  Norway  was  divided  into  petty  principalities,  and 
was  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  except  by  the  piratical  excursions  of  its  natives. 
It  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  a.d.  1000.  The  city  of  Bergen  was  founded  in 
1069.  The  kingdom  was  united  to  Denmark  in  1378 ;  and  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  were  united  in  1439.  Pomerania  and  Rugen  were 
annexed  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for  Norway,  in  1814,  and  on  Nov.  4,  in  that  year, 
Charles  XIII.  was  proclaimed  kmg  by  the  National  Diet  assembled  at  Christiana. 
The  two  countries  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  since  then  been  termed  the  Scandina* 
vian  Peninsula,  of  which  the  French  nuu^hal  Bemadotte  was  crowned  king  by  the 
title  of  Charles  XTV.,  Feb.  5, 1818.    See  Sweden, 

NORWICH.  First  mentioned  in  history  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  at  the  period  when 
Sweyne,  king  of  Denmark,  destroyed  it  by  fire,  a.d.'1004.  Artisans  from  the  Low 
Countries  established  here  the  manufacture  of  baizes,  arras,  &c.  A  plague  here  in 
1348  carried  off  many  thousand  persons ;  and  in  1505  Norwich  was  nearly  consumed 
by  fire.  The  cathedral  was  first  erected  in  1088,  by  bishop  Herbert  Losinga ;  it  was 
completed  by  bishop  Middleton,  the  36th  prelate,  in  1278.  St.  Andrew's  Hall  was 
erected  in  1415.  The  public  library  was  instituted  in  1784.  The  Norwich  new  canal 
and  harbour  was  opened  June  3, 1831. 

NORWICH,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  see  was  once  two  distinct  bishoprics— Elmham,  in 
Norfolk,  and  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk.  Felix,  a  Burgundian,  who  first  converted  the  East 
Angles,  founded  a  see,  a.d.  630.  Bifus,  the  third  bishop  in  succession  from  him, 
finding  himself,  from  his  great  age,  imable  to  bear  so  great  a  burden,  got  his  diocese 
divided  into  two.  Both  sees  suffered  extremely  from  the  Danish  invasions,  insomuch 
that  after  the  death  of  St.  Humbert,  they  lay  vacant  for  a  hundred  years.  At  last 
the  see  of  Elmham  was  revived,  and  Dunwich  was  united  to  it ;  but  Herfast,  the 
22nd  bishop,  removed  the  seat  to  Thetford,  where  it  continued  till  Herbert  Losingi^ 

•  Quantities  of  ooola,  provisioiw,  dofhing,  and  other  eomlbrts,  have  been  deposited  in  such  places  in 
the  Arctic  seas  as  the  crews  of  the  Erebua  and  Terror  discoTery  ships  may  visit,  so  as  to  aflTord  them 
immediate  relief:  these  deposits  have  been  made  by  our  own  and  by  the  American  goTcmment,  by  ladv 
Franklin,  and  numerous  private  persons.  The  interest  excited  for  the  &te  of  sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
companions  is  universal.  The  TrtuUmtj  captain  Parker,  which  arrived  at  Hull,  Oct.  4, 1849,  from  Davis's 
Straits,  brought  intelligence  (not  affcerwaids  confirmed)  that  the  natives  had  seen  sir  John  Franklin's 
ships  as  late  as  the  previous  March,  beset  or  frozen  up  by  the  ice  in  Prince  Regent's  inlet.  Other  like 
accounts  have  been  equally  illusory. 
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the  24th  biBhop,  remoTed  it  to  Norwich,  1088.  This  see  hath  given  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  two  eaints ;  and  to  the  nation  five  lord  chanoellora.  It  was  valued  in  the  king^s 
books  at  899/.  18<.  7 id.  per  anmun.    See  Bithopries. 

NOTABLES  or  FRANCK  An  assembly  of  the  notables  of  France  was  convened  by 
Calonne,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVL,  in  1788.  The  deranged  state  of  the  king^s 
finances  induced  him  to  convoke  the  notables,  who  assembled  Nov.  6,  when  Calonne 
opened  his  plan,  but  any  reform  militated  too  much  against  private  interest  to  be 
adopted.  Calonne,  not  being  able  to  do  any  good,  was  dismiued,  and  soon  after 
retired  to  England :  and  Louis,  having  lost  his  confidential  minister,  Mons.  de 
Yei^ennes,  by  death,  cfdled  Mons.  de  Brienne,  an  ecclesiastic,  to  his  coundls.  In  the 
end,  the  States  General  were  called,  and  from  this  assembly  sprang  the  National 
Assembly,  which  iee.  The  notables  were  dismissed  by  the  king,  Dec  12, 1788.  The 
Spcmish  notables  assembled  and  met  Napoleon  (conformably  with  a  decree  issued  by 
jiim  commanding  their  attendance),  at  Bayonne,  May  25, 1808.    See  ^^patsiw 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  collect  the  acts  or  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  the  martyrs,  in  the 
first  century. — DuFretnoy.  This  office  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  commercial 
employment,  to  attest  deeds  and  writings,  so  as  to  establish  their  authenticity  in  any 
other  country.  An  important  statute  to  regulate  notarial  transactions  was  passed 
40  Qeo.  IIL,  1800,  and  some  statutes  on  the  same  subject  have  been  enacted  since. 

NOTTINGHAM.  The  celebrated  castle  here  was  defended  by  the  Danes  against  king 
Alfred,  and  his  brother  Ethelred.  It  was  rebuilt  by  William  I.,  in  1068;  and 
ultimately  it  became  a  fortress  of  prodigious  strength.  Nottingham  was  anciently 
of  great  note,  and  has  gone  through  various  different  scenes,  as  times  happened,  being 
by  the  revengeful  disposition  of  Robert,  earl  of  Ferrers  and  Derby,  burnt  down,  the 
inhabitants  killed,  and  their  goods  divided  among  his  soldiers.  The  riots  at  Notting- 
ham, in  which  the  rioters  broke  frames,  &a,  commenced  Nov.  14, 1811,  and  continu^ 
to  Jan.  1812.  Great  similar  mischief  was  done  in  April,  1814.  The  Watch  and 
Ward  act  was  enforced  Dea  2,  1816.  The  castle,  a  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  was  burnt  by  the  populace,  Oct  8, 1881. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  Settled  m  a.d.  1622,  by  the  Scotch,  under  sir  William  Alexander,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Since  its  first  settlement  it  has  more  than  once  changed  rulers  and  proprietors,  nor 
was  it  confirmed  to  England  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  It  was  taJcen  in  1745, 
and  1758 ;  but  was  again  confirmed  to  England  in  1760.  Nova  Scotia  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  in  1784 ;  and  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  August,  1787.  See 
Baronets, 

NOVEMBER.  This  was  anciently  the  ninth  month  of  the  year  (whence  its  name), 
but  when  Numa  added  the  months  of  January  and  February,  in  713  B.C.,  the  Romans 
had  it  for  the  eleventh,  as  it  is  now.  The  Roman  senators  (for  whose  mean  servilities 
even  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  often  blushed)  wished  to  call  this  month,  in  which  he  was 
bom,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  Augustus ;  but  this  the  emperor 
absolutely  refused,  saying,  **  What  will  you  do,  conscript  fSathers,  if  you  have  thirteen 
CsesarsY" 

NO VI,  BATTLE  of.  In  which  the  French  army  commanded  by  Joubert  was  defeated 
by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  with  immense  loss,  Aug.  15,  1799.  Among  10,000 
of  the  French  slain  was  their  leader,  Joubert,  and  several  other  distinguished  officers. 
A  second  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  when  the 
latter  was  signally  defeated,  Jan.  8,  1800. 

NUMANTINE  WAR,  and  SIEGE.  The  celebrated  war  of  Numantia  with  the  Romans 
was  commenced  solely  on  account  of  the  latter  having  given  refuge  to  the  Sigidiana, 
their  own  allies,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Romans,  141  b.o. — Livy.  It  continued 
for  14  years ;  and  though  Numantia  was  unprotected  by  walls  or  towers,  it  bravely 
withstood  the  siege.  The  inhabitants  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Roman 
forces,  till  Scipio  Africanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war,  and  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  Numantia.  He  began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  bravely 
opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both 
armies  behaved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Numantines  was  soon 
changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  provisions  began  to  fiul,  and  they  fed  upon 
the  flesh  of  their  horses,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  their  dead  companions,  and  at  last 
were  obliged  to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another ;  and  at  length  they  set  fire 
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to  their  houses,  and  all  destroyed  themselres,  Bio.  138,  so  that  not  even  one  remained 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 

NUNCIO.  A  spiritual  enyov  from  the  pope  of  Rome  to  Catholic  states.  In  early  times 
they  and  legates  ruled  the  courts  of  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  France, 
and  even  England.  The  pope  deputed  a  nuncio  to  the  Irish  rebels  in  1645.  The 
arrival  in  London  of  a  nuncio,  and  his  admission  to  an  audience  by  James  IL,  1687, 
is  stated  to  have  hastened  the  Bevolution. 

NUNNERY.  The  first  founded  is  said  to  have  been  that  to  which  the  sister  of  St 
Anthony  retired  at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  first  founded  in  France,  near 
Poitiers,  by  St.  Marcellina,  sister  to  St.  Martin,  a.d.  360. — Du  Preanoy.  The  first  in 
England  was  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent>  by  Eardbald,  or  Edbald,  king  of  Kent,  630. — 
DugdMi  MoncuUcon  Angliccmum,  See  articles  Abbeifs  and  Afonasteries.  The  nims 
were  expelled  from  their  convents  in  Qermany,  in  July,  1785.  They  were  driven  out 
of  their  convents  in  France,  in  Jan.  1790.  For  memorable  instances  of  their  oon* 
stancy  and  fortitude^,  see  articles  Acre  and  CMingham, 

0. 

OAK.  Styled  the  monarch  of  the  woods ;  and,  among  the  ancients,  an  emblem  of 
strengtii,  virtue,  constancy,  and  long  life.  This  tree  grows  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  that  produced  in  England  is  found  the  best  calculated  for  ship-building, 
which  makes  it  so  highly  valuable.  The  oak  g^ives  name  to  a  constellation  in  the 
heavens — Robur  Caroli,  the  royal  oak — ^named  by  Dr.  Halley  in  1676,  in  memory  of 
the  oak  tree  in  which  Charles  II.  saved  himself  from  his  pursuers,  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Some  foreign  oaks  have  been  planted  here.  The  evei^green  oak,  Quercm 
Ilex,  was  brought  from  the  south  of  Europe  before  A.D.  1581.  The  scarlet  oak, 
Qutrcua  Coccinea,  was  brought  from  North  America  before  1691.  The  chesnut-leaved 
oak,  Quercus  PrwMUy  from  North  America  before  1730.  The  Turkey  oak,  Qmtcub 
Berris,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  1735.  The  agaric  of  the  oak,  in  pharmacy,  was 
first  known  as  a  styptic  in  1750. 

OATES,  TITUS^  ms  PLOT.  This  Oates  was  a  wicked  man,  at  one  time  chaplain  of  a 
ship  of  war.  Being  dismissed  the  service  for  his  immoral  conduct,  he  became  a 
lecturer  in  London ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tongue,  invented  a  pretended  plot 
to  assassinate  Charles  II.,  of  which  several  persons.  Catholics,  were  accused,  and  upon 
fidse  testimony  convicted  and  executed,  A.D.  1678.  Oates  was  afterwards  tried  for 
perjury,  (in  the  reign  of  James  IL)  and  being  found  guilty,  he  was  fined,  put  in  the 
pillory,  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  1685 ;  but  was  pardoned,  and  a  pension  granted  him,  1689. 

OATHS.  The  administration  of  an  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  was  introduced  by  the 
Saxons  into  England,  a.d.  600. — Rapin.  That  administered  to  a  judge  was  settled 
1344.  Of  supremacy,  first  administered  to  British  subjects,  and  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment, 26  Hen.  VIIL,  1535.  Of  allegiance  first  framed  and  administered,  3  James  I., 
1605. — Stmo^B  Ckron,  Of  abjuration,  being  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government 
of  king,  lords,  and  conmions,  the  Church  of  England,  and  toleration  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  abjuring  all  Roman  Catholic  pretenders  to  the  crown,  13  Will.  III., 
1701.  Oaths  were  taken  on  the  Qospels  so  early  as  a.d.  528 ;  and  the  words  ''  So 
help  me  Gkxi  and  all  saints,"  concluded  an  oath  until  1550.  The  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion oaths  modified  by  statute  9  Qeo.  IV.,  1828.  See  Teats.  Act  abolishing  oaths  in 
the  custom  and  excise  departments,  and  in  certain  other  cases,  and  substituting 
declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  1  &  2  Will.  lY.,  1831.  Affirmation  instead  of  oath,  by 
separatists,  3  &  4  Will.  lY.,  cap.  82,  1833 ;  and  1  Yict,  cap.  5,  1837.     See  Affirmation. 

OATHS,  ANCIENT.  The  Qreeks  and  Romans  looked  upon  the  infringement  of  an 
oath  with  still  greater  abhorrence  than  Christians ;  they  permitted  oaths  to  be  taken 
upon  everv  object  in  which  the  person  who  swore  had  a  decided  and  sincere  belief, 
upon  all  kinds  of  animals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
other  things,  without  rendering  the  oaths  less  binding  than  if  they  had  sworn  by 
Jupiter.  Jaques  Lydius  has  left  us  a  long  catalogue  of  the  numerous  objects  by 
which  the  ancients  swore.  It  was  usual  with  them  to  swear  by  what  they  held  most 
dear ;  as,  for  instance,  by  their  own  heads,  by  that  of  their  friend,  or  by  those 
persons  whom  they  loved  most  tenderly.  The  most  sacred  oath  far  above  any  other 
waa  by  the  eyes  of  their  mistress,  by  her  kisses,  by  her  hair. — Ovidj  dkc. 
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OBELISK.  The  first  mentioned  in  history  was  that  of  Barneses,  king  of  E^gypt,  about 
1485  B.O.  The  Arabians  call  them  Pharaoh's  needles,  ajid  the  Egyptian  priests  the 
fingers  of  the  sun ;  they  differed  very  much  as  to  their  costliness,  magnitude,  and 
magnificence.  Several  were  erected  at  Rome;  one  was  erected  by  the  emperor 
Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the  pavement  of  which  was  an  horizontal  dial 
that  marked  the  hour,  about  14  B.C. 

OBOLUS.  An  ancient  silver  coin  of  Athens,  whose  value  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
penny  fieui^hing  sterling.  "IkOe  OboUnn  Beli$aru>"  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to 
fiillen  greatness,  and  relates  to  the  renowned  Roman  general,  Beliaarius,  under  the 
emperor  Justinian,  memorable  for  his  numerous  and  signal  victories^  but  more  so  for 
his  misfortimes.  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments  by  his  ungrateful 
master,  and  reduced  to  beg  alms  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  about  ▲.D.  560. 

OBSERYATORIEa  The  first  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  at  Babylon.  On  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  in  Egypt,  was  another,  and  it 
contained  a  golden  circle  200  feet  in  diameter :  that  at  Benares  was  at  least  as 
ancient  as  these.  The  first  in  authentic  history  was  at  Alexandria,  about  SOO  B.a 
The  first  in  modem  times  was  at  Cassel,  1561.  The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 
was  founded  by  Charles  II.,  a.d.  1675 ;  and  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  all 
English  astronomers  make  their  calculations. 


First  modera  meridioiml  liutruxnent,  by 

Copernicus  .....  a.d.  1640 
First  observatory  at  Cassel  .  .  .  .  1661 
Tycho  Brabe's,  at  Uranibonrg  .  .  .  1676 
Astronomical  tower  at  Copenhagen      .    .  1667 

Eoyal  (French) 1667 

Royal  Observatory  at  Qreenwich  .       .    .  1676 
Observatory  at  Moremberg       .  .  1678 


At  Utrecht aj).  1690 

Berlin,  erected  under  Leibnitz's  direction  1711 

At  Bologna 1714 

At  Petersburg 1725 

Oxford,  Dr.  Jtaddiffe 177S 

DuhVtix.  Dr.  Andrews 178S 

Armagh,  primate  Sokeby               .        .    .  1798 
Cambridge 1824 


OCEAN  MONARCH,  Emiqrant  Ship.  The  Ocean  Monarch  American  emigrant  ship 
left  Liyerpool  bound  for  Boston,  Aug.  24, 1848,  having  896  passengers  on  board.  She 
had  not  advanced  far  into  the  Irish  channel,  being  within  six  nules  of  Qreat  Orms 
Head,  Lancashire,  when  she  took  fire,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  burnt  to  the  water^s  edge. 
The  Brazilian  steam  frigate,  the  Alfomo,  happened  to  be  out  on  a  trial-trip  at  the 
time,  with  the  prince  and  princess  de  Joinville  and  the  duke  and  duchess  d'Aumale 
on  board,  who  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  and  aided  in  rescuing  and  comforting  the 
sufferers  with  exceeding  humanity.  They,  with  the  crews  and  passengers  of  the  Aifonzo 
and  the  yacht  Q^een  ofihe  Octan,  so  effectually  rendered  their  heroic  and  unwearied 
services  as  to  save  156  persons  from  their  dreadful  situation,  and  62  others  escaped  by 
various  means.    But  the  rest,  178  in  number,  perished  in  the  flames  or  the  sea. 

OCTARCHY.  The  octarch  was  the  sovereign  who  was  the  chief  or  most  powerful  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  heptarchy,  giving  laws  to  the  others,  and  was  called  Rex  getOU 
Anglorum.  Though  there  were  seven  kingdoms,  yet  the  whole  British  nation  was 
for  the  most  part  subject  to  one  kin^  alone.  Hengist  was  first  octarch,  a.d.  455,  and 
Egbert  the  last,  a.d.  800.  See  Britain,  Some  authors  insist  that  the  Kngliaii 
heptarchy  should  have  been  called  the  octai-chy,  and  that  heptarchy  is  not  the 
correct  term. 

OCTOBER.  The  eighth  month  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  as  its  name  imports,  and  the 
tenth  in  the  year  of  Numa,  713  B.o.  From  this  time  October  has  still  retained  its 
first  name,  in  spite  of  all  the  different  appellations  which  the  senate  and  Roman 
emperors  would  have  given  it.  The  senate  ordered  it  to  be  called  FaMtHntu,  in 
honour  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  the  emperor ;  Commodus  would  have  had  it 
called  Jnvicttu  ;  and  Domitian  Domitiimus,    October  was  sacred  to  Mars. 

ODES.  Odes  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  lyre ;  they  were  at  first  extempore  compositions 
accompanying  this  instrument,  and  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  sublime  odes  ever  written,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  are  those  of  the  royal 
prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  fall  of  Babylon,  composed  about  757  B.O.  The  celebrated  odes 
of  Anacreon  were  composed  about  532  b.c.  ;  and  &om  his  time  this  species  of  writing 
became  usual.  Anciently  odes  were  divided  into  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode. 
This  species  of  writing  iiS  that  of  our  court  poets  at  this  day. 

OFFA'S  DYKE.  The  entrenchment  from  the  Wye  to  the  Dee,  made  by  Offii,  a  Saxon 
king,  to  defend  his  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  a.d.  774. — Awm.  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  caused  a  great  trench  to  be  dug  from  Bristol  to  Basingwark,  in  Flint- 
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shire,  as  the  boundary  of  the  Britons  who  harboured  in  Wales ;  the  Welsh  endeavoured 
to  destroy  it,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. — ChroTi,  Brit, 

OOYQES,  DELUGE  of.  The  Deluge  so  called  (from  which  Attica  lay  waste  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  until  the  arriyal  of  Cecrops),  occurred  1764  B.a 
Many  authorities  suppose  this  to  be  no  other  than  the  tmiversai  deluge ;  but  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  if  it  at  all  occurred,  it  arose  in  the  oyerflowing  of  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  country.    See  Ddugty  UnivenaL 

OIL.  It  was  used  for  burning  in  lamps  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  Abniham,  about  1921  b.o. 
It  was  the  staple  commodity  of  Attica,  and  a  jar  full  was  the  prize  at  the  PjcmathensBan 
games.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  anoint  with  oil  persons  appointed  to  high 
offices,  as  the  priests  and  kings,  Pscdm  czxziii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  z.  1 ;  xvL  13.  The  anointing 
with  this  liquid  seems  also  to  have  been  reckoned  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  festival 
dresB,  Huth,  m.  8.  The  fiict  that  oU,  if  passed  through  red-hot  iron  pipes,  will  be 
resolved  into  a  combustible  gas,  was  long  known  to  chemists ;  and  after  the  process 
of  lighting  by  coal-gas  was  made  apparent,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martineau  contrived 
apparatus  for  producing  oil-gas  on  a  laige  scale. 

OLBERS.    The  asteroid  of  this  name  was  discovered  by  M  Olbers,  in  1802.    See  Planets. 

OLD  BAILEY  SESSIONS'-COURT.  This  court  is  held  for  the  trial  of  criminals,  and 
its  jurisdiction  comprehends  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  the  city  of  London. 
It  is  held  eight  times  in  the  vear  by  the  royal  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The 
judges  are,  the  lord  mayor,  those  sJdermen  who  have  passed  the  chair,  the  recorder, 
and  the  common-serjeant,  who  are  attended  by  both  the  sherifis,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  national  judges.  The  court-house  was  built  in  1773,  and  was  enlarged  in  1808. 
During  some  trials  in  the  old  court,  the  lord  mayor,  one  alderman,  two  judges,  the 
greater  part  of  the  jury,  and  numbers  of  spectators,  caught  the  gaol  distemper,  and 
died,  May,  1750.  Again  this  disease  was  &tal  to  several  in  1772.  Twenty-eight  persons 
were  killed  at  the  execution  of  Mr.  Steele's  murderers,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Feb.  22, 
1807.    See  Central  Orinwnal  CmH, 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  The  Old  Man  or  Ancient  of  the  Mountain  is  a  person 
well  known  in  romance.  He  was  kix^  of  the  Assasinians  or  Assassins,  (see  AsaoMinSj) 
a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia.  This  people  followed  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  trained  up  young  persons  to  kill  such  individuals  as  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain  had  devoted  to  destruction. — ffenauU.  In  1235  this  extra- 
ordinary character  sent  his  emissaries  to  assassinate  our  king  (Louis  IX.,  called 
St.  Louis),  but  being  afterwards  interested  for  his  safety  by  the  great  fame  of  his 
virtues,  he  gave  the  king  due  notice  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  his  life  was  thus 
spared.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  all  our  historians,  though  it  begins  to  lose  credit, 
but  the  reasons  appear  insufficient  to  the  editors  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  BeUee 
LeUreif  torn,  xvi.  p.  165. — Idem. 

OLERON,  LAWS  of.  An  ancient  and  celebrated  code  of  laws  relating  to  sea-aflbirs, 
was  framed  by  Richard  L  of  England,  when  he  was  at  the  island  of  Oleron,  in  France, 
A.D.  1194.  These  laws  were  afterwards  received  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  the 
bases  of  their  marine  constitutions,  on  account  of  their  wisdom  and  justice,  and  con- 
currence with  the  general  welfare. — Mortimer. 

OLIVES.  They  are  named  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  Egypt  and  Qreece;  and  at  Athens 
their  cultivation  was  taught  by  Cecrops,  1556  b.c.  He  brought  the  olive  from  Sais,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  where  it  was  for  ages  previously  abundant.  The  olive  was  first  planted 
in  Italy  about  562  b.g.  "When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go 
over  the  boughs  again :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
.  widow."  -  Deut.  xxiv.  20. 

OLYMPIADS.  The  Greeks  computed  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olympiads, 
which  date  from  the  year  776  b.c.,  being  the  year  in  which  Corcebus  was  succes^iil  at 
the  Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  in  being  reckoned  by  periods 
of  four  years  instead  of  single  years.  Each  period  of  four  years  was  called  an 
Olympiad,  and  in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  both  mentioned.  The 
second  Olympiad  began  In  772 ;  the  third,  in  768 ;  the  fourtii,  in  764 ;  the  fifth,  in 
760;  the  10th,  in  740,  &C. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  These  games,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks,  were  instituted  in 
honour  of  Jupiter.  They  were  holden  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  to  exerdse 
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their  youth  in  five  kinds  of  combats.  Those  who  were  conquerors  in  these  games 
were  highly  honoured  by  their  countrymen.  The  prize  contended  for  was  a  crown 
made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  wild  olive,  appropriated  to  this  use.  The  games  were 
instituted  by  Pelops,  1807  B.a  They  are  cdso  ascribed  to  an  ancient  Hercules;  and 
were  reyived  by  Iphytus  among  the  Greeks,  884  B.O.— i>v/remoy. 

OMENS.  See  Augwry,  Amphictyon  was  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  having  drawn 
prognostications  from  omens,  1497  b.o.  Alexander  the  Qreat  is  said  to  have  had  these 
superstitions;  and  also  Mithridates  the  Qreat,  celebrated  for  his  wars  with  the  Romans^ 
his  victories,  his  conquest  of  twenty-four  nations,  and  his  misfortunes.  At  the  birth 
of  this  latter,  there  were  seen,  for  seventy  days  together,  two  large  comets,  whose 
splendour  eclipsed  that  of  the  noon-day  sun,  occupying  so  vast  a  space  as  the  fourUi 
part  of  the  heavens ;  and  this  omen,  we  are  told,  directed  all  the  actions  of  Mithridates 
throughout  his  life,  so  much  had  superstition  combined  with  nature  to  render  him 
great,  136  b.c. — Juiti/ik, 

OMNIBUSES.  These  vehicles,  of  which  there  are  now  more  than  4000  in  the  London 
circuit,  were  introduced  by  an  enterprising  coach  proprietor  named  Shillibeer,  and 
first  licensed  at  Somerset-house  in  July,  1829.  The  first  omnibus  started  from 
Paddington  to  the  bank  of  England  on  Saturday,  July  4,  in  that  year.  The  omnibus  is 
usually  licensed  to  carry  thirteen  passengers  inside,  and  from  four  to  six  outside ;  and 
is  attended  by  a  footman,  called  a  conductor. 

0.  P.  RIOT  AT  CO  VENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  London.  The  memorable  riot,  known 
by  this  name,  occurred  on  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  on  accoimt  of  the  increased 
prices  of  admission,  Sept.  18,  1809.  The  play  was  Macbethf  and  from  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  until  its  fiJl  not  one  word  from  the  stage  was  heard  The  concurrence  of  all 
parts  of  the  house  in  the  desire  for  reduction,  gave  a  furious  and  determined  party  in 
the  pit  (many  of  them  persons  known,  and  of  some  consideration  in  the  dty)  courage 
to  proceed,  and  great  injury  was  done  in  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries.  For  many  succes- 
sive nights  the  audience,  too  strong  to  be  controlled,  continued  their  demand,  and 
renewed  their  depredations,  while  the  managers  seemed,  on  their  part,  resolved  not 
to  give  way ;  but  in  the  end  they  yielded.  This  contest,  which  continued  for  nearly 
three  months,  was  terminated  Dec.  10,  same  year. 

OPERA.  Octavio  Rinuccini,  of  Florence,  was  the  inventor  of  operas,  or  of  the  custom 
of  giving  musical  representations  of  comedy,  tragedy,  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 
Emelio  de  Cavalero,  however,  disputed  this  honour  with  him,  a.d.  1590. — Notw,  Diet, 
Hist.  Rinuccini's  opera  was  a  musical  pastoral  called  Daphne^  and  its  success  induced 
him  to  write  the  opera  of  Eurydice,  which  was  represented  at  the  theatre  of  Florence, 
1600,  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  de  Medicis  with  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  music  of 
these  pieces  was  composed  by  Jacobi  Peri.  An  opera  entitled  VOrfeOy  Favola  in 
Musica,  composed  by  Mouteverde,  was  performed  in  1607,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  opera  that  was  ever  published.  Among  the  Venetians,  opera  was  the 
chief  glory  of  their  carnival.  About  the  year  1669,  the  abbot  Perrin  obtained  a  grant 
from  Louis  XIV.  to  set  up  an  opera  at  Paris,  where,  in  1672,  was  acted  Pomona, 

OPERAS  IN  ENGLAND.  Sir  William  Davenant  introduced  a  species  of  opera  in 
London,  in  1684.  The  first  regularly  performed  opera  was  at  York-buildings,  in  1692. 
The  first  at  Drury-lane  was  in  1706.  The  operas  of  Handel  were  performed  in  1735, 
and  they  became  general  in  several  of  the  theatres  a  few  years  after.  Among  the 
fiBkvourite  performances  of  this  kind  was  Gay's  Beggar's  OperOy  first  performed  in  1727. 
It  ran  for  sixty-three  successive  nights,  but  so  offended  the  persons  in  power,  that  the 
lord  chamberlain  refused  a  license  for  the  performance  of  a  second  part  of  it,  entitled 
"  Polly."  This  resentment  induced  Gay's  friends  to  come  forward  on  its  publication 
with  so  handsome  a  subscription,  that  his  profits  amoimted  to  1200Z.,  whereas  the 
Beggar's  Opera  had  gained  him  only  400?. — Life  of  Oay. 

OPERA-HOUSE,  the  ITALIAN,  or  QUEEN'S  THEATRK  The  original  buildmg  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  though  Mr.  Pen- 
nant attributes  it  to  sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was  built,  according  to  this  authority, 
in  1704.  The  Opera-house  was  burnt  down,  June  17,  1788.  The  foundation  of  the 
new  theatre  was  laid,  April  3,  1790 ;  and  the  house  was  opened,  Sept.  22,  1791,  on  an 
improved  plan,  though  the  exterior  was  not 'erected  in  its  present  style  till  1818,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Nash.  It  is  now  a  handsome  edifice  cased  with  stucco,  and  adorned  with 
an  elegant  colonnade  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  The  front  is 
decorated  with  a  riHevo,  executed  by  Mr.  Bubb,  in  1821,  representing  the  Origin  and 
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ORA 


Progress  of  Music.    The  interior  is  magnificent,  and  is  nearly  as  lai^e  as  the  theatre 
of  La  Scala,  at  Milan.    See  Covent  Garden,  and  Theatres, 

OPERA,  THE  ENGLISH.  This  theatre,  under  the  name  of  the  Lyceum,  was  opened 
June  15, 1816,  with  an  address  spoken  by  the  gifted  Miss  Kelly.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  16, 1830.  The  exterior  of  the  late  Lyceum,  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  of  the  building,  exhibited  no  architectural  beauties,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  added  in  1823;  but  the  interior  was  neat  It  was 
about  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  distance  from  the  orchestra  to  the  front 
boxes  was  only  thirty  feet.  The  new  English  Opera-house,  or  Lyceum,  was  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Beazley,  and  was  opened  in  July,  1834.    See  TTieatres, 

OPORTO.  By  nature  one  of  the  most  impregnable  cities  in  Europe ;  the  great  mart  of 
Portuguese  wine  known  as  "  Port."  A  chartered  company  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Port-wine  trade  was  established  in  a.d.  1756.  See  article  nines.  The  French,  under 
marshal  Soult,  were  surprised  hero  by  lord  Wellington,  and  defeated  in  an  action 
fought  May  11, 1809.  The  Mig^elites  attacked  Oporto,  and  were  ropulsed  by  the 
Pedroites,  with  considerable  loss,  Sept.  19, 1832.  It  has  since  been  the  scene  of  'civil 
war.  See  Portugal.  The  Oporto  wine  company  was  abolished  in  1834,  but  re-established 
by  a  royal  decree,  April  7,  1838. 

OPTICS.  As  a  science,  optics  date  their  origin  a  little  prior  to  the  time  of  Alhazen,  an 
Arabian  philosopher,  who  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  advanced 
rapidly  since  the  time  of  Halley,  and  is  now  one  of  our  most  flourishing  sciences. 


Burning  lenses '.  known  at  Athens  st 
least B^.  424 

Two  of  ibe  leading  principles  known  to 
the  Flatonists 300 

First  treatise  on,  hy  Euclid,  about    .       .    280 

The  magnifying  power  of  convex  glasses 
and  concave  mirrors,  and  the  prismatic 
colours  produced  by  angular  glass,  men- 
tioned by  Seneca,  about      .       .      a  j>.     60 

Treatise  on  Optics,  by  Ptolemy        .       .   120 

Greatly  improved  oy  Alhaxen       .       .    .  1106 

Hints  for  spectacles  and  telescopes  given 
by  Roger  Bacon,  about    ....  1280 

Spectacles  (said  to  have  been)  invented 
by  Salvinus  Armatus,  of  Pisa,  before    .  1800 

Camera  obscura  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  BaptisU  Porta  .        ...  1660 

Telescopes  invented  by  Leonard  Digges, 
about 1571 

Telescope  made  by  Jansen  (who  is  said 
also  to  have  invented  the  microscope), 
about lOOe 

[The  same  instrument  constructed  by 
Galileo,  without  using  the  production 
of  Jansen] 

Astronomical  telescope  suggested  by 
Kepler 1611 

Microscope,  according  to  Huygens,  in- 
vented by  Drebbel,  about  ....  1621 


[Jansen  and  Galileo  have  also  been  stated 
to  be  the  inventors.] 

Cassegrainian  reflector      .       .        .  a.d.  1821 

Law  of  refraction  discovered  by  Snellliis, 
about 1624 

Reflecting  telescope,  James  Gregoiy  .      .  1663 

Newton  .        .  1666 

Motion  and  velocity  of  light  discovered  by 
Roemer,  and  after  him  by  Cassini     .    . 

[Its  velocity  demonstrated  to  be  190  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  sixteen  minutesj 

Double  refraction  explained  by  Bartho- 
linus 

Newton's  discoveries 

Telescopes  with  a  single  lens,  by  Tschim- 
hausen,  about 1690 

Polarization  of  light,  Huygens,  about  .    .  1608 

Structure  of  the  eye  explained  by  Petit, 
about 1700 

Achromatic  telescone  constructed  by  Mr. 
Hall  (but  not  made  public)  in    .        .    .  1788 

Constructed  by  DoUond,  most  likely  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Hall's  .  .  1767 

Herschel's  great  reflecting  telescope, 
erected  at  Slough 17fi0 

Camera  lucida  (Dr.  Wollaston)         .        .1807 

Ramage's  reflecting  telescope  erected  at 
Greenwich 1820 


1667 


1660 
1674 


OPTIC  NERVES.  The  discoverer  of  the  optic  nerves  is  reputed  to  have  been  N.  Varole, 
a  surgeon  and  ph^cian  of  Bologna,  about  a.d.  1538. — Nouv.  Diet, 

ORACLES.  The  most  ancient  oracle  was  that  of  Dodona ;  but  the  most  famous  was  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  1268  b.c.  See  Delphi.  The  heathen  oracles  were  always  delivered 
in  such  dubious  expressions  or  terms,  that  let  what  would  happen  to  the  inquirer,  it 
might  be  accommodated  or  explained  to  mean  the  event  that  came  to  pass.  Among 
the  Jews  there  were  several  sorts  of  oracles ;  as  first,  those  that  were  delivered  vivd 
voce,  as  when  Qod  spoke  to  Moses ;  secondly,  prophetical  dreams,  as  those  of  Joseph ; 
thirdly,  visions,  as  when  a  prophet  in  an  ecstasy,  being  properly  neither  asleep  nor 
awake,  had  supernatural  revelations ;  fourthly,  when  they  were  accompanied  with  the 
ephod  or  the  pectoral  worn  by  the  high  priest,  who  was  indued  with  the  gift  of  fore- 
telling future  things,  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  fifthly,  by  consulting  the  prophets 
or  messengers  sent  by  Gk>d.  At  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  prophecy  appears 
to  have  been  very  common ;  but  it  'immediately  afterwards  cetused. — Lempriere  ; 
Pardon, 

ORANGE.  The  sweet,  or  China  orange,  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  1547 ;  and  it  is  aaserted  that  the  identical  tree,  whence  all  the 
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European  orange-trees  of  this  sort  were  produced,  is  still  preserved  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
^trdens  of  one  of  its  nobility.  Orange-trees  were  first  brought  to  England,  and 
planted,  with  little  success,  in  1505 ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  planted  at  Bdddington 
park,  near  Croydon,  Surrey.  But  from  that  time  the  fruit  has  been  common  in  these 
countries,  the  importation  of  it  being  very  great 

ORANGE,  HOUSE  of.  This  illustrious  house  is  as  ancient  as  any  in  Europe;  and 
makes  a  most  distinguished  figure  in  history.  Otho  L,  count  of  Nassau,  received  the 
provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Zutphen  with  his  two  wives,  and  they  continued  several 
nundred  years  in  the  fiunily.  Otho  IL,  count  of  Nassau  Dillemboui^  who  died  in 
1369,  got  a  great  accession  of  territories  in  the  Low  Countries  by  his  wife  Abelais, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Godfrey,  count  of  Vianden ;  and  his  grandson  Gilbert,  having 
married  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip,  baron  of  Leek  and  Breda,  added  these 
to  his  other  domains  in  1404.  The  title  of  prince  of  Orange  came  first  into  the 
Nassau  family  by  the  marriage  of  Claude  de  Chalons  with  the  count  of  Nassau,  in 
1530.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England,  landed  at  Torbay, 
with  an  army,  Nov.  5, 1688,  and  was  crowned  with  his  queen,  the  princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  IL,  April  11, 1689. 

ORANGEMEN.  A  battle,  called  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  was  fought  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  in  Sept.  1795 ;  and  the  treachery  experienced  by  the  Protestants  on  that 
occasion  convinced  them  they  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  unless  thev  associated  for  their  defence.  In  com- 
memoration of  that  victory  the  first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Sept.  21, 1795 ;  but  the  name  of  Orangeman  existed  some  time  before.  They  associated 
to  maintain  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  as  established  at  the  Revolution  by 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  in  Dublin,  the  members 
publishing  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  in  Jan.  1798. — Sir  Rich.  Mu$graiife, 

ORATOR  HENLEY.  An  English  clergyman  of  some  talents,  and  great  eccentricity^ 
obtained  this  name  by  opening  what  he  called  his  ''Oratory"  in  London,  in  1726. 
He  had  a  kind  of  chapel  in  Newport-market,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  theological 
topics  on  Sundays,  and  other  subjects  on  Wednesdays,  every  week.  Novelty  pro- 
cured him  a  multitude  of  hearers ;  but  he  was  too  imprudent  to  gain  any  permanent 
advantage  from  his  project.  After  having  served  as  a  butt  for  the  satirical  wits, 
poets,  and  painters  of  his  time,  he  removed  his  oratory  to  Clare-market,  and  sunk  into 
comparative  obscurity  and  contempt  previously  to  his  death,  in  1756. 

ORATORIANS.  These  were  a  regular  order  of  priests  established  in  1564,  and  so  called 
from  the  oratory  of  St.  Jerome,  at  Rome,  where  they  used  to  offer  up  their  prayers. 
They  had  a  foundation  in  France,  commenced  by  fiither  de  Benule,  afterwards 
cardinal,  in  1612. — ffcnault.  The  oratory,  first  a  closet  for  private  prayer  alone, 
became  a  place  of  public  worship. — Sir  T,  Elyot. 

ORATORIOS.  An  oratorio  is  a  kind  of  sacred  drama,  the  subject  of  it  being  generally 
taken  from  the  Scriptures,  set  to  music. — Moion,  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  our 
modem  concert — Athe.  The  origin  of  oratorios  is  ascribed  to  St.  Philip  Neri.  The 
first  oratorio  in  London  was  performed  in  Lincoln's-Inn  theatre,  in  Portugal-street, 
in  1782. 

ORCHARDS.  Inclosed  grounds  planted  with  fhiit  trees. — Bacon,  As  objects  of  fEurming 
or  field  culture,  orchards  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  xmtil  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  they  had,  doubtlessly,  existed  in 
Great  Bntain  for  many  ages  previously,  as  appendages  to  wealthy  religious  establish- 
ments.— Loitdon. 

ORDEAL.  The  ordeal  was  known  among  the  Greeks.  With  us  it  is  a  term  signifying 
the  judiciary  determination  of  accusations  for  criminal  offences  by  fire  and  water. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  with  other  superstitions  taken  from  the  codes  of  the 
Germans.  That  by  fire  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  people,  that  of  water, 
to  bondsmen  and  rustics.  Hence  the  expression  of  going  through  fire  and  water  to 
serve  another.  Women  accused  of  incontinency  formerly  underwent  the  ordeal,  to 
prove  their  innocence.  A  prisoner  who  pleaded  not  guilty,  might  choose  whether  he 
would  put  himself  for  trial  upon  Gk>d  and  his  country,  by  twelve  men,  as  at  this  day, 
or  upon  God  only ;  and  then  it  was  called  the  judgment  of  Ood^  presuming  he  would 
deliver  the  innocent.  The  accused  were  to  pass  barefooted  and  blindfold  over  nine 
red-hot  plough-shares,  or  were  to  carry  burning  irons  in  their  hands ;  and  accordingly 
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as  they  escaped,  they  were  judged  innocent  or  guilty,  acquitted  or  condemned.* 
The  ordeal  was  used  from  Edward  the  Confessor^s  time  to  that  of  Henry  IIL  It  was 
abolished  by  a  royal  proclamation,  45  Hen.  III.,  1261. — Lavt  Ma. ;  Jlymer*8  Faedera. 

ORDINATION.  In  the  ancient  church  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  vague  and  absolute 
ordination ;  but  every  one  ordained  had  a  church  whereof  he  was  to  be  clerk  or  priest 
In  the  twelfth  century,  they  grew  more  remiss,  and  ordained  without  any  title  or 
benefice.  The  church  of  Rome  is  episcopal;  and  the  church  of  England  so  fSur 
acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  that  church,  that  a  Catholic  priest 
is  only  required  to  abjure  its  peculiar  distinctions,  and  he  can  officiate  without 
reK>rdination.  The  late  Dean  Kirwan  was  thus  ordained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

ORDNAKCE-OFFICK  In  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  guns,  this  office  was 
supplied  by  officers  under  the  following  names:  the  bowyer;  the  croes-bowyer ;  the 
galeater,  or  purveyor  of  helmets ;  the  armourer ;  and  Ihe  keeper  of  the  tents.  And, 
in  this  state  it  continued,  till  king  Henry  VIII.  placed  it  under  the  management  of  a 
master,  a  lieutenant^  surveyor,  9lc.  Some  improvements  have  been  made  since,  and 
this  very  important  branch  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  who  is  colonel-in-chief  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery. 

ORGANS.  The  invention  of  the  oigan  is  attributed  to  Archimedes,  about  220  &c. ;  but 
the  fiict  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority.  It  is  also  attributed  to  one  Ctesibius, 
a  barber  of  Alexandria,  about  100  b.o.  The  organ  was  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
Greek  empire,  and  was  first  applied  to  religious  devotions,  in  churches,  in  a.d.  657. — 
BeUcurmine,  Organs  were  used  in  the  Western  churches  by  pope  Yitalianus,  in  658. 
— Ammomus.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  organ  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of 
Louis  L,  815,  when  one  was  constructed  by  an  Italian  priest.  St.  Jerome  mentions 
an  organ  with  twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  whidL  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off;  and 
another  at  Jerusalem,  which  might  have  been  heard  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
organ  at  Haerlem  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe ;  it  has  60  stops,  and  8000  pipes. 
At  Seville  is  one  with  100  stops,  and  5300  pipes.  The  organ  at  Amsterdam  has  a  set 
of  pipes  that  imitate  a  chorus  of  himian  voices. 

ORGANS  un  ENGLAND.  That  at  Tork-minster  is  the  hugest;  and  the  organ  in  the 
Music-hall,  Birmingham,  the  next.  In  London,  the  largest  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
Spitalfields  church ;  and  that  in  Christ  Church  is  nearly  as  extensive.  The  best  is 
the  famous  Temple  organ,  erected  by  competition  of  Schinidt  and  Harris,  two  eminent 
builders;  and  after  long-protracted  disputes  about  their  merits,  the  question  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Jefferies,  afterwards  chief  justice,  who  decided  in  flavour  of  Schmidt. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OzroRD.  Founded  in  1337,  by  Adam  de  Brome,  archdeacon  of 
Stow  and  almoner  to  king  Edward  IL  This  college  derives  its  name  from  a  tenement 
called  VOriele,  on  the  site  of  which  the  buildings  stand.  Oriel  college,  according  to 
Ashe,  ranks  as  the  fourth  in  point  of  antiquity  in  this  university;  we  believe, 
however,  it  is  more  generally,  and  more  correctly,  accounted  the  fifth. 

ORIGENISTS.  A  sect  that  pretended  to  draw  their  opinions  from  the  writings  or 
books  of  Origen,  concerning  principles.  They  maintamed  that  Christ  was  the  son 
of  God  no  other  way  than  by  adoption  and  grace ;  that  souls  were  created  before  the 
bodies;  tiiat  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  waters  that  are  under  the  firmament,  had 
all  souls ;  that  the  torments  of  the  damned  shall  have  an  end,  and  that  the  fallen 
angels  shall  after  a  time  be  restored  to  their  first  condition.  These  and  various  other 
errors  infested  the  church  in  tiie  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries.  They  were  condemned 
by  councils,  and  the  reading  of  Origen's  works  forbidden.  An  unboimded  love  of 
allegory  has  been  the  princi^  distinction  of  this  sect. — Bwhe, 

ORION  STBAif^Hif .  This  splendid  vessel,  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow,  struck  on 
a  sunken  rock  northward  of  Portpatrick,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  land,  and 
instantly  filled  in  seven  fathoms  of  water.  By  this  lamentable  catastrophe,  of  two- 
hundred  passengers  that  were  supposed  to  be  on  board  at  the  time,  more  than  fifty 
were  drowned.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  sea  quite  calm.  Jime  18, 
1850.    The  ship  had  been  parted  in  two  by  tiie  violence  of  the  shock. 

•  The  water  ordeal  wtM  performed  in  either  hot  or  cold :  in  cold  water,  the  parties  soBpeeted  were 
adjudged  innocent,  If  their  bodies  were  borne  np  by  the  water,  contrary  to  the  course  of  natare ;  in  hot 
water,  they  were  to  pnt  their  hare  arms  or  l^s  into  scalding  water,  which  if  they  brought  oat  without  hart, 
they  weie  taken  to  be  inxsooent  of  the  crime. 
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ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  ISLES.  These  islands  were  ceded  by  Denmark  to  Scotland 
in  A.D.  839,  and  were  confirmed  to  James  IIL,  for  a  sum  of  money,  in  1468.  The 
Orkneys  were  the  ancient  Orcades ;  and,  united  with  Shetland,  they  now  form  one  of 
the  Scotch  counties.  The  bishopric  of  Orkney  was  founded  by  St.  Servanus  early  in 
the  fifth  century,  some  affirm  by  St.  Colm.  It  ended  with  the  abolition  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  about  1689. 

ORLEANS,  SIEOE  of.  By  the  English,  under  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Salisbury,  Oct.  12, 
1428.  The  city  was  bravely  defended  by  Qaucour,  the  more  so  as  its  fall  would  have 
ruined  the  cause  of  Charles  Y I.,  king  of  France ;  and  it  was  relieved,  and  the  siege 
raised,  by  the  intrepidity  and  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  afterwards  eumamed  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  April  29, 1429.    Siege  of  Orleans,  when  the  duke  of  Quiae  was  killed,  1563. 

ORLEANS,  HOUSE  of.  This  branch  of  the  royal  &mily  of  France  was  called  to  the 
throne  in  1 880.  Louis-Philippe,  son  of  the  celebrated  due  d'Orleans,  (who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  EgaliUf  or  Citizen  Equality,  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  relative, 
Louis  XYL,  and  who  was  himself  afterwards  beheaded  by  order  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,)  waa  chosen  king  under  the  modified  title  of  Kmg  of  the  French,  on  Aug.  9, 
in  that  year.  He  reigned  less  than  eightee^i  years,  monarchy  having  been  aboli^ed, 
and  Louis-Philippe  and  his  family  having  been  obliged  to  fly  firom  France,  Feb.  24, 
1848.    ^B  France, 

ORLEANS,  MAID  of,  the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc.    See  Joan  of  Arc, 

ORLEANS,  NEW.  The  capital  of  Louisiana^  built  in  1720,  under  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  In  1788,  seven-eighths  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  it  is 
now  rebuilt.  The  British  made  an  attack  upon  New  Orleans  in  December  1814 ;  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  Americans  under  general  Jackson,  with  great  loss,  Jan.  7, 
1816. 

ORPHAN  HOUSES.  The  emperor  Trajan  was  the  first  who  formed  lax^  establishments 
for  this  purpose.  Pliny  relates  in  his  panegyric  that  Trajan  had  caused  five  thousand 
free-bom  children  to  be  sought  out  and  educated ;  about  a.d.  105.  Orphan  houses, 
properly  so  called,  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  laws  of  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian. At  the  court  of  Byzantium,  the  office  of  inspector  of  orphans,  orpkanotropki, 
was  so  honourable,  that  it  was  held  by  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Viphfl^l  lY.,  in  the 
11th  century. — Beckmann,    See  Fotmdiing  Hospital, 

ORRERY.  The  employment  of  planetary  machines  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  construction  of  the 
clepsydrse  and  other  horological  automata.  Ptolemy  devised  the  circles  and  epicycles 
that  distinguish  his  system  about  a.d.  180.  The  planetary  clock  of  Fin6e  was  begun 
A.D.  1558.  The  planetarium  of  De  Rheita  was  formed  about  1650.  The  Orrery,  so 
called,  was  invented  by  Charles,  earl  of  Orrery ;  but  perhaps  with  more  justice  it  is 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Rowley  of  Lichfield,  whom  his  lordship  patronised,  1670.  This  Orrezy 
has  been  greatiy  improved  of  late  years. 

ORTHES,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British  and  Spanish  armies  on  one  side,  and 
the  French  on  the  other,  the  former  commanded  by  the  marquess  (afterwards  duke) 
of  Wellington,  and  the  latter  by  marshal  Soult.  In  this  memorable  engagement  the 
British  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory,  Feb.  27, 1814. 

OSSORY,  BISHOPRIC  of,  in  Ireland.  This  see  was  first  planted  at  Saiger,  about  a.d. 
402,  (thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick),  from  whence  the  bishops  of  it 
were  called  Bpiacopi  Saigerensis.  From  Saiger  it  was  translated  to  Aghavoe,  in  Upper 
Ossory,  in  1052.  Felix  O'DuUany,  bishop  of  Ossory,  translated  the  see  to  Eilkennj, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  The  Cathedral  Church  was  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  in  Ireland.  This  bishopric  was  united  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  1842^ 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Temporalities'  act,  passed  in  August  1838. 

OSTEND.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  long  siege  it  sustained  against  the  Spaniards^ 
from  July  1601  to  Sept.  1604,  when  it  surrendered  by  an  honourable  capitulation. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  French  seized  Ostend ;  but,  in  1706,  after 
the  battle  of  Ramilies,  it  was  retaken  by  the  allies.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  French 
in  1745,  but  restored  in  1748.  In  the  war  of  1756,  the  French  garrisoned  this  town 
for  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa.  In  1792,  the  French  once  more  took  Ostend, 
which  they  evacuated  in  1793,  and  repossessed  in  1794.  The  English  landed  a  body  of 
troops  here,  who  destroved  the  works  of  the  Bruges  canal ;  but  the  wind  shifting  before 
they  could  re-embark,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  fVench,  May  19, 1798. 
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OSTRACISM.  From  the  Greek  word  Ckrrpaicoy,  an  ojster ;  a  mode  of  proBcription  at 
Athens,  where  a  plurality  of  ten  voicee  condemned  to  ten  years'  banishment  those 
who  were  either  too  rich,  or  had  too  much  authority,  for  fear  they  might  set  up  for 
tyrants  over  their  native  country,  but  without  any  confiscation  of  their  goods  or  estate. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  tyrant  Hippias ;  by  others  it 
is  ascribed  to  Clysthenes,  about  510  B.C.  The  people  wrote  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  most  suspected  upon  small  shells ;  these  they  put  into  an  urn  or  box,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  senate.  Upon  a  scrutiny,  he  whose  name  was  oftenest  written  was 
sentenced  by  the  council  to  be  banished,  ab  aria  eifocia.  But  this  law  at  last  was 
abused,  and  they  who  deserved  best  of  the  commonwealth  fell  under  the  popular 
resentment,  as  AristideB  noted  for  his  justice,  Miltiades  for  his  victories,  &a  It  was 
abolished  by  ironically  proscribing  Hyperbolus,  a  mean  person. 

OSTROLENEA,  BATTL£  op.  Between  the  Poles  and  Russians,  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  and  desperate  battles  fought  by  the  Poles  for  the  recovery  of  their 
independence,  May  26, 1881.  On  bo&  sides  the  slaughter  was  immense,  but  the 
Poles  remained  mast^  of  the  field ;  they,  however,  shortly  afterwards  retreated  to 
Praga.    The  Russians,  in  their  accounts  of  this  battle,  claimed  the  victory. 

OTAHEITR  Discovered  in  1767,  by  captain  Wallis,  who  called  it  Oeoi^e  the  Third 
Island.  Captain  Cook  came  hither  in  1768,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus ;  sailed 
round  the  whole  island  in  a  boat,  and  staid  three  months :  it  was  visited  twice  after- 
wards by  that  celebrated  navigator.  See  Cook.  Omai,  a  native  of  this  island,  was 
brought  over  to  England  bv  captain  Cook,  and  carried  back  by  him,  in  his  last  voyage. 
In  1799,  king  Pomarre  ceded  the  district  of  Matavai  to  some  English  missionaries. 
Queen  Pomarre  compelled  to  place  herself  imder  the  protection  of  France,  Sept.  9, 
1843.  She  retracts,  and  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  taken  possession 
of  by  admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  Nov.  1843.  Seizure 
of  mx.  Pritchard,  the  English  consul,  March  6, 1844. 

OTTERBURN,  BATTLE  of.  Fought  July  31,  1388,  between  the  English  under  the 
earl  of  Noxihumberland  and  his  two  sons,  and  the  Scots  under  the  heroic  Sir  William 
Douglas,  who  was  slain  by  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur ;  but  the  Scots  obtained 
the  victoxT,  and  the  two  Perdes  were  made  prisoners.  On  this  battle  the  well-known 
ballad  of  Uhtvy  Ch<ue  is  foimded. — Widnatgham, 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Turks,  founded  by  Othman  or  Ottoman  I., 
on  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  eastern  Qreeks,  a.d.  1298.  From  him,  his  subjects 
obtained  the  name  of  Ottomans.  Mahomet  II.,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Othman, 
took  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government.  See 
Turkey. 

OUDENARDE,  BATTLE  OT.  Between  the  English  and  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  prince  Eugene,  against  the  French,  who  were  besieging  Oudenarde. 
The  IVench  were  defeated  and  entirely  routed,  with  great  loss.  Marlborough  pushed 
his  victory  so  &r  that  Uie  French  king  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  peace,  which 
was,  however,  of  no  effect,  July  11, 1708. 

OULART,  BATTLE  of.  Between  a  body  of  5000  Irish  msurgents,  and  the  king's 
troops,  in  small  number.  In  this  fatal  affair,  the  North  Cork  xnilitia,  after  great  feats 
of  bravery,  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  lieut-colonel,  a  Serjeant^  and  three  privates,  alone 
escaping,  May  27, 1798. — Sir  JUchard  MutgraiK, 

OUNCK  The  sixteenth  part  of  the  pound  avoirdupois,  and  twelfth  of  the  pound  troy. 
The  word  is  from  vncta  ;  and  its  precise  weight  was  fixed  by  Henry  III.,  who  decreed 
that  an  English  ounce  should  be  640  dry  grains  of  wheat ;  that  twelve  of  these  ounces 
should  be  a  pound ;  and  that  eight  poimdis  should  be  a  gallon  of  wine,  1233. 

OURIQUE,  BATTLE  of.  Alfonso,  count  or  duke  of  Portugal,  encounteiB  five  Saracen 
kings  and  a  prodigious  army  of  Moors  on  the  plains  of  Ourique,  July  25, 1139.  After 
prodigies  of  vidour  he  signally  defeats  his  enemies,  and  is  hailed  by  his  soldiers  king 
upon  the  spot.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  is  taken,  and  he  enters  it  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  armv,  and  soon  afterwards  is  crowned  as  the  first  king.  This  was  one  of 
the  greatest  fignts  recorded  in  the  eventful  history  of  Portugal ;  it  finally  overthrew 
the  Moorish  dominion  in  that  kingdom. 

OUZEL  QALLET  SOCIETT.  A  popular  and  useful  society  in  Dublin.  In  a-D.  1700, 
the  case  of  a  ship  in  the  port  of  Dublin  excited  great  legal  perplexity;  and  in  order 
to  lessen  the  consequent  delay  and  expense,  it  was  referred  to  an  arbitration  of 
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merchants,  whose  decision  was  prompt  and  highly  approved.  This  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  society  for  terminating  oommermal  disputes  by  arbitration.  The 
vessel  was  named  the  Outd  ChUey,  and  the  society  adopted  the  name. 

OVATION.  An  inferior  triumph  which  the  Romans  allowed  the  generals  of  their  army 
whose  victories  were  not  considerable.  He  who  was  thus  rewuxled,  entered  the  dty 
with  a  myrtle  crown  upon  his  head,  that  tree  being  consecrated  to  Venus ;  wherefore 
when  Marcus  Crassus  was  decreed  the  honour  of  an  ovation,  he  particularly  desired  it 
as  a  &vour  of  the  senate  to  be  allowed  a  laurel  crown  instead  of  a  myrtle  oneu  This 
triumph  was  called  ovation,  because  the  general  offered  a  sheep  when  he  came  to  the 
capitol,  whereas  in  the  great  triumph  he  offered  a  bulL  Publius  Posthumius  Tubertus 
was  the  first  who  was  decreed  an  ovation,  503  B.G. 

OVERLAND  NEW  ROUTE  to  INDIA.    See  WaffiwnC$  New  BouU  to  India, 

OWHYHEE.  Discovered  by  captain  Cooke  in  1778.  Here  this  illustrious  seaman  fell 
a  victim  to  a  sudden  resentment  of  the  natives.  A  boat  having  been  stolen  by  one  of 
the  islanderB,  tiie  captain  went  on  shore  to  seise  the  king,  and  keep  him  as  a  hostage 
till  the  boat  was  restored.  The  people,  however,  were  not  dispoeed  to  submit  to  tlus 
insult ;  their  resistance  brought  on  hostilities,  and  captain  Cook  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions were  killed,  Feb.  14, 1779. 

OXFORD.  The  chief  seat  of  learning  in  England.  Henry  m.,  compelled  by  his  barons, 
summoned  a  parliament  here,  1258. — IhigdaU,  The  first  dear  account  we  have  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  forming  the  House  of  Commons,  is  in  the  42nd  of 
Henry  UI.,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  statutes  of  Oxford,  that  twelve  persons  should  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  commons  in  the  three  parliaments  which,  bv  the  sixth  statute, 
were  to  be  held  yearly. — Burton's  AwnaiU.  A  parliament  assembled  here,  1  Charles  L, 
1625,  in  consequence  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  London ;  and  in  1644,  Charles 
summoned  such  members  of  both  houses  as  were  devoted  to  his  interest  to  meet  him 
at  Oxford ;  these  were  seceders  fix>m  the  parliament  at  Westminster.    See  next  ariide. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITT.  This  university  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  semi- 
nary for  learning  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  that  it  owed  its  revival  and  conse- 
quence to  his  liberal  patronage.  Others  state,  that  though  the  university  is  ascribed 
to  Alfred,  yet  that  no  regular  institution  deserving  the  name  existed  even  at  the 
period  of  the  Norman  conquest 


OOLLXOSB. 

All  Souk'  College,  firanded  hv  flemy 
Ctalelielv,MohbiBhopofGaDtermiiT,Aj>.  1487 

BalloL  John  Ballol,  knt,  and  Deborah 
his  wife ;  he  wm  fikther  to  Ballol,  king 
of  the  Scots 1M8 

Brasenoee.  WUllam  Smith,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  sir  Richard  Sutton    .       .  1600 

Christ  Church.  Cardinal  Wolsej,  1526 ; 
and  aftenraids  hy  Henry  YIII.       .    .  1682 

Corpus  Chrlstl.  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of 
Winchester 1616 

Exeter.  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of 
Exetar 1814 

Hertford  CoUege 1812 

Jesus  College.  Dr. Hugh  Price;  queen 
Elisabeth 1871 

Lincoln  College.  Richard  Fleming,  1427; 
finished  by  BoChenm,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln         *       .  1479 

Magdalen.  WUliamof  Waynflete^bldiop 
of  Winchester 1468 

Merton  College.  Walter  deMerton,  bishop 
of  Rochester 1964 

New  CoUege.     William  of  Wykeham, 


bishop  of  Winchester;  first  called  St 
Maiy  of  Winchester  .  aj>.  1875 

Oriel  College.  King  Edward  II. ;  Adam 
de  Bramei  archdeamm  of  Stowe        .    .  1887 

Pembroke.  Thomas  Teesdale,  and  B. 
WhitwicLderk 1820 

Qneen's  College.  Robert  de  Eglesfldd, 
clerk,  confessor  to  queen  PhUippa,  con- 
sort of  Edward  III 1840 

St  John's.    Sir  Thomas  White  .1657 

Trinity.    Sir  Thomas  Pope  ....  1664 

University.  Said  to  hare  been  founded 
by  king  Alired,  872;  founded  by  WU- 
llam, archdeacon  of  Durham,  about       .  1232 

Wadham.  Micholis  Wadham,  and  Do- 
rothy, his  wU9 1612 

Worcester.  Sir  Thomas  Coke  of  Bentley 
in  Woroesterdiire ;  it  wss  origlnaUy 
caUed  Qloueestar  College  ....  1714 

RALU. 

St  Albaa't 1547 

St  Edmund's 1268 

St.  Mary's 1616 

St  Mary  Magdalen 1602 
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OXFORD  ASSIZES,  Tbb  Fatal,  when  the  high  Bheriif,  and  800  other  persons,  died 
suddenly,  of  an  infection  caught  from  the  prisoners,  20  £li&,  1677. — i^owe.  This 
distemper  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  stench  that  came  trom  the  prisoners  who 
were  so  much  crowded  within  dose  and  narrow  walls. — Ckron,  Brit, 

OXFORD,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  diocese  constituted  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lmooln 
until  1541,  when  king  Heniy  YIIL  erected  this  into  a  bishopric,  and  endowed  it  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  diasolYed  monasteries  of  Abingdon  and  Osney ;  and  the  same  king 
assigned  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Osney,  for  a  cathedral  to  thu  see ;  but,  five  years 
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afterwards,  he  remoTed  the  seat  of  the  see  to  Oxford.  The  present  cathedral  of 
Oxford  was  anciently  dedicated  to  St.  Frideswide ;  but,  when  the  see  was  translated 
thither,  it  was  entitled  Christ  Church,  and  part  of  the  lands  appropriated  by  cardinal 
Wolsey  to  the  maintenance  of  his  college  was  allotted  to  the  dean  and  chapter ;  but 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  see  was  almost  stripped  of  the  ample 
endowments  it  reoeiyed  from  her  &ther. 

OXFOBD,  EAKL  of,  hib  ADHINISTRATIOK.  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  (previously  Rt 
hon.  Robert  Harley),  treasury ;  sir  Simon  (afterwards  lord)  Harcourt,  lord  keeper ; 
John,  duke  of  Normanby  and  Buckingham,  lord  president ;  John,  bi^op  of  Bristol 
(afterwards  of  London),  privy  seal ;  Henry  St  John,  afterwards  viscount  Bolingbroke, 
and  William,  lord  Dartmouth,  secretaries  of  state ;  Rt.  hon.  Robert  Benson,  after- 
wards lord  Bingley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  &a,  June  1, 1711.  The  duke  of 
Shrewsbuiy  succeeded  lord  Oxford,  receiving  the  lord  treasurer's  staff  on  July  SO, 
1714,  three  days  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne.  From  the  reign  of  Geoige  I.,  the 
office  of  lord  treasurer  has  been  executed  by  commissionerB. 

OXFORD,  HIS  ASSAULT  on  the  QUEEN.  A  youth  named  Edward  Oxford,  who  had 
been  a  servant  in  a  public-house,  discharged  two  pistoU  at  her  Majesty  queen  Victoria 
and  prince  Albert,  as  they  were  proceeding  up  Constitution-hill  m  an  open  phaeton 
from  Buckingham-palace.  He  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  carriage;  but  fortunately 
neither  her  Majesfy  nor  the  prince  were  injured,  June  10, 1840.  (hdbrd  was  subse- 
quently tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  (July  10),  and  being  adjudged  to  be  insane,  he  was  sent 
for  con£nement  to  Bethlehem-hospitaL 

OXYGEN  AIR  or  GAS.  One  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  chemical  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  processes  of  art,  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  Aug.  1774.  A  prin- 
ciple existiTig  in  the  air,  of  which  it  forms  the  respirable  pfurt,  and  which  is  also 
necessary  to  combustion.  Oxygen,  by  combining  with  bodies,  makes  them  add ; 
whence  its  name,  mgnifying  generator  of  adds. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER  A  commission  directed  to  the  judges  and  other  personages  of 
the  courts  to  which  it  is  issued,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  to  hear  and  deUr- 
mine  treasons,  felonies,  &c.  The  word  oyer  is  a  law  word,  from  the  FVench,  andently 
used  for  what  we  now  call  the  assizes. 

0  YESw  A  corruption  of  the  French  oyez,  hear  ye  1  The  term  used  by  a  public  crier,  to 
enjoin  silence  and  attention ;  vety  andent^  but  the  date  not  known. 


P. 

PACIFICATION,  EDICTS  of.  The  name  usually  given  by  the  French  to  the  edicts  of 
their  kings  in  &vour  of  the  Protestants,  with  the  object  of  appeasing  the  commotions 
occasioned  by  their  previous  persecutiona. 


Pint  edict,  pabUshed  by  Charles  IX. 
pennitting  the  free  ezerdBe  of  the  re- 
rormed  religion  near  aU  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  realm    .  Jan.  1662 

Edict:  the  reformed  religion  permitted 
in  toe  houses  of  lords  JustldarleB,  and 
certain  other  persons  .  Mazch,  1568 

These  edicts  revoked,  and  all  Pioteetant 
ministers  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom in  16  days 1666 

Edict,  allowing  lords  and  others  to  have 
senrice  in  ueir  hoases,  and  granting 
public  service  in  certain  towns  .       .    .  1570 

pLn  August,  1672,  the  same  monarch  au- 
thorised the  massacre  of  8t.  Bartho- 
lomew.   See  Bartholomew.'] 


Edict  of  Padileation  pohlished  by  Henry 
III April, 

This  edict  was  revoked  I>ec. 

And  was  renewed  for  six  years       .    Oct. 

[Several  edicts  were  published  against 
the  Protestants  after  the  six  years  ex- 
pired/] 

Edict  of^Henry  lY.,  renewing  that  of  Oct. 
1577 

Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Henry  lY ^  extending 
the  toleration  allowed  to  Protestants. 
See  Edict  of  Hante*  April, 

This  last  edict  confirmed  by  Louis  Xlll.  . 

Again,  by  Louis  XIY 1662 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Mantes  by 
Louis  XIY Oct  1686 


1876 
1676 
1577 


1581 


1608 
1610 


PADLOCKS.    This  spedee  of  lock  was  invented  by  Bechar  at  Nuremberg  in  a.d.  1540. 

PAGANISM.  Pu;ans,  in  the  Scriptures  called  the  heathen,  idolaters,  and  gentiles,  are 
worshippers  of  idols,  not  agreeing  in  any  set  foim  or  points  of  belief,  except  in  that 
of  one  God  supreme,  in  which  point  all  travellers  assure  us  they  concur,  and  their 
having  gods  is  a  demonstrative  proof  of  that  belief.  Constantine  ordered  the  Pagan 
temples  to  be  destroyed  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  881 ;  and  Paganism  was 
finally  overthrown  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  about  890. — Tillemoni, 
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PAINTING.  An  art,  according  to  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  Egypt  Osymandyas 
(see  £gypt)  causes  his  exploits  to  be  represented  in  painting,  2100  B.a — 2Mer. 
Paufiias  of  Sicyon  was  the  inventor  of  the  encaustic,  a  metnod  of  burning  the  colours 
into  wood  or  ivory,  885  B.O.  The  ancients  considered  Sicyon  the  nursery  of  painters. 
Antiphiles,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  grotesque,  882  b.c^ — 
Pliny.  The  art  was  intooduced  at  Rome  from  Etniria,  by  Qumtus  Fabiu%  who  on 
that  account  was  styled  PictoTf  291  B.o. — Livy*  The  first  excellent  pictures  were 
brought  from  Corintii  by  Mummius,  146  b.c.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  not  a 
single  painter  of  eminence  appeared  for  several  ages ;  Ludius,  who  was  very  celebrated, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last,  about  a.d.  14.  P^ting  on  canvas  seems  to  have  been 
known  at  Rome  in  a.d.  66.  Bede,  the  Saxon  historian,  who  died  in  735,  knew  something 
of  the  art  It  revived  about  the  dose  of  the  18th  centuiy,  and  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of 
Florence,  is  awarded  the  honoiir  of  its  restoration.  It  was  at  once  encouraged  and 
generously  patronised  in  Italy.  John  Van  Eyck  of  Bruges,  and  his  brother  Hubert^ 
are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting  in  oil,  1415. — Du 
Frevtwy.  Paulo  Uccello  was  the  first  who  studied  perspective.  The  earliest  mention 
of  Uie  art  in  England,  is  a.d.  1528,  about  which  time  HeniyYIII.  patronised  Holbein, 
and  invited  Titian  to  his  court 

PALATINR  A  German  dignity.  William  the  Conqueror  made  his  nephew,  Hugh 
D'Abrincis,  coimt  palatine  of  Chester,  with  the  title  of  earl,  1070.  Edward  IIL 
created  the  palatine  of  Lancaster,  1876.  See  LamcoiUr^  Duchy  of.  The  bishoprics  of 
Ely  and  Durham  were  also  made  county  palatines.  There  is  also  mention  made  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Hexham,  in  88  of  Henry  VUI.  chap.  10,  which  then  belonged 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  by  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  dissolved,  and  made  part 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  The  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Durham  was 
separated  from  the  diocese,  and  vested  in  the  crown,  June  21, 1836. 

PALATINES  AiTD  SUABIANS.  About  7000  of  these  poor  protestants,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  driven  from  their  habitations  by  the  French,  arrived  in  England,  and  were 
encamped  on  Blackheath  and  CamberweU  common:  a  brief  was  granted  to  collect 
alms  for  them.  500  families  went  under  the  nrotection  of  the  govenmient  to  Ireland, 
and  settled  chiefly  about  Limerick,  where  parliament  granted  them  24,000Z.  for  their 
support  8000  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Hudson's  Bay,  but  not  having  been 
received  kindly  by  the  inhabitants,  they  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  being  there 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  quakers,  they  invited  over  some  ^ousands  of  Gennan  and 
Swiss  protestants,  who  soon  made  this  colony  more  flouiishing  than  any  other,  7  Anne, 
1709. — Andenon. 

PALACE  COURT.  The  court  of  the  queen's  palace  of  Westminster,  created  by  letters- 
patent,  16  Charles  II.,  1664.  It  was  held  in  Great  Scotland  Yard,  and  was  a  court  of 
record  for  the  trial  of  all  personal  actions,  whatever  their  amount  might  be,  arising 
within  the  limits  of  twelye  miles  round  the  sovereign's  palace,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dty  of  London.    This  court  was  abolished  in  December,  1849. 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER.  The  new  houses  of  parliament  now  in  course  of  com- 
pletion are  so  called.  The  first  contract,  for  the  enbenkment  of  the  river,  was  taken 
in  1887,  by  Messrs.  Lee ;  this  embankment,  &oed  with  granite,  is  886  feet  in  length, 
and  projects  into  the  river  in  a  line  with  the  inner  side  of  the  thuxl  pier  of  West- 
minster-bridge. Mr.  C.  Barry  is  the  architect  of  the  sumptuous  pile  of  bmlding 
raising  since  1840.  The  whole  stands  on  a  bed  of  concrete  twelve  feet  thick  :  to  the 
east  it  has  a  frx>nt  of  about  1000  feet,  and  when  completed  will  cover  an  area  of  nine 
statute  acres.  The  great  Yictoria  tower  at  the  south-west  extremity  will  be  846  feet 
in  height,  and  towers  of  less  magnitude  will  crown  other  portions  of  the  building. 
The  peers  took  possession  of  their  house,  it  being  made  ready  for  the  purpose, 
April  15, 1847. 

PALL,  OR  PALLIUM  In  the  Roman  church  an  ensign  of  dignity  conferred  by  the 
pope  upon  archbishops.    An  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  paid  5000  florins  for  a  palL 

•  Parrhuitu  of  Ephesns  and  Zenxis  wore  ootemporary  painten.  These  artists  once  contended  for 
pre-eminence  in  their  profession,  and  when  they  exhibited  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds  came  to  peck 
the  grapes  which  Zeuzis  had  painted.  Parrhasios  then  prodnced  his  piece,  and  Zeuzls  said,  "  Remove  the 
curtain,  that  we  may  see  the  painting."  The  curtain  itself  was  the  painting,  and  Zeuzis  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  conquered,  exclaiming,  "  Zeuxis  has  deceived  the  birds ;  but  Parrhasius  has  deceived 
Zeuzis  I "  Parrhattos  dressed  in  a  puiple  robe,  and  wore  a  orown  of  gold,  caUing  hlmaelf  king  <tf  painters 
416  BJOi^Jiulareh. 
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By  a  decretal  of  pope  Gregory  XI.,  no  archbishop  could  call  a  council,  bless  the 
chrism,  consecrate  churches,  ordain  a  clerk,  or  consecrate  a  bishop,  till  he  had  received 
his  paU  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  pell  was  first  worn  by  an  Irish  archbishop  in 
1151-2,  when  it  was  conferred  at  Kells  by  a  national  synod,  on  March  9,  by  the 
cardinal  priest  Paparo  on  the  four  archbishops  of  Ireland,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam,  when  Qelasius  was  recognised  as  primate  of  all  Lreland. — Bishop  if  ant. 

PALLADIUM.  The  statue  of  Pallas,  concerning  which  ancient  authors  disagree.  Some 
say  it  fell  from  heaven,  near  the  tent  of  Hus,  as  he  was  building  Ilium ;  but  on  its 
preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy ;  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared  should 
never  be  taken  so  long  as  the  Palladium  was  foimd  within  its  walls.  This  &tality 
being  made  known  to  the  Greeks,  they  contrived  to  steal  it  away  during  the  Trojan 
war,  1184  B.G.,  though  some  maintain,  that  it  was  only  a  statue  of  simSar  size  and 
shape,  and  that  the  real  palladium  was  conveyed  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  JBneas,  1188 
RC,  and  preserved  by  the  Bomans  with  the  greatest  secrecy  in  the  temple  of  Yesta^ 
and  esteemed  the  destiny  of  Rome. 

PALM-SUNDAT.  When  Christ  made  his  triumphal  entiy  into  Jerusalem,  multitudes 
of  the  people  who  were  come  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  took  branches  of  the  palm 
tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  with  acclamations  and  hosannas,  a.d.  S3.  In 
memory  of  this  circumstance  it  is  usual,  in  popish  countries,  to  carry  palms  on  the 
Sunday  before  Easter;  hence  called  Palm  Sunday.  Conquerors  were  not  only  accus- 
tomed to  carry  palm  trees  in  their  hands;  but  the  Romans,  moreover,  in  their  triumphs, 
sometimes  wore  togapalmata,  in  which  the  figures  of  palm  trees  were  interwoven. 

PALMYRA,  RUINS  ov,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  discovered  by  some  English  travellers 
from  Aleppo,  a.d.  1678.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  are  chiefly  of  white  marble, 
prove  it  to  have  been  more  extensive  and  splendid  than  even  Rome  itself  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  built  by  Solomon.  Zenobia,  the 
queen  of  Palmyra,  resisted  the  Roman  power  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who,  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  place,  caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  destroyed,  and  gave 
the  pillage  of  the  dty  to  the  soldiers.  The  stupendous  ruins  of  this  city  were  visited, 
in  1751,  by  Mr.  Wood,  who  published  an  account  of  them  in  1753.  Mr.  Bruce,  on 
ascending  a  neighbouring  moimt^  was  struck  vnth  the  most  magnificent  sight  which, 
he  believes,  ever  mortal  saw :  the  immense  plains  below  were  so  covered  vnth  the 
grandest  buildings  (palaces  and  temples),  they  seemed  to  touch  one  another. 

PAMPELUNA,  117  Spain.  This  dty  vras  taken  by  the  French  on  their  invasion  of  Spain. 
It  was  invested  by  the  British,  between  whom  and  the  French  very  obstinate  conflicts 
took  place,  July  27  and  29,  1813.  Pampelima  surrendered  to  the  British,  Oct.  31,  in 
that  year.  The  French  had  throvm  into  it  a  strong  garrison  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Yittoria,  which  did  not  submit  until  the  day  last-mentioned. 

PANDECTS.  A  digest  of  the  dvil  law  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  about  a.d.  504. 
These  pandects  (which  condensed  all  the  then  knovm  laws)  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Amalfi,  a.d.  1137 ;  they  were  removed  from  Pisa  in  1416 ;  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Medici  at  Florence,  as  the  PcmdectCB  FlorerUince. 

PANORAMA.  This  ingenious  and  useful  species  of  exhibition  is  the  invention  of  Robert 
Barker.  Panoramas  are  bird's-eve  views  painted  in  distemper  round  the  wall  of  a 
circular  building,  vrith  a  strikmg  resemblance  to  reality.  In  1788,  Mr.  Barker 
exhibited  at  Edinburgh  a  view  of  that  dty,  being  the  first  picture  of  the  kind.  He 
then  commenced  similar  exhibitions  in  London,  having  adopted  the  name  of 
*  Pcmoramal  to  attract  notice,  and  was  ultimately  enabled  to  build  commodious 
premises  in  Ldoesterfiquare  for  that  purpose.    He  died  in  April,  1806. 

PANTHEON  AT  ROME.  A  temple  built  by  Augustus  Csesar,  some  say  by  Agrippa,  his 
son-in-law,  25  B.a  It  was  in  a  round  form,  having  niches  in  the  wall,  where  the 
particular  image  or  representation  of  a  particular  god  was  set  up ;  the  gates  were  of 
brass,  the  beams  covered  vnth  gilt  brass,  and  the  roof  covered  vdui  silver  plate.  Pope 
Boniface  III.  dedicated  it  to  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  all  the  saints,  by  the  name  of 
St  Mary  de  la  Rotunda.  The  Panthbon  ik  London  was  erected  by  subscription,  and 
opened  Jan.  25,  1772.  It  was  formed  into  an  Operarhouse,  and  was  burnt  dovm 
Jan.  10, 1792 ;  was  rebuilt  in  1795 ;  and  made  a  basmar  in  1834. 

PANTOMIMES.  They  were  representations  by  gestures  and  attitudes  among  the  andents. 
They  were  introduced  on  tiie  Roman  stage  by  Pylades  and  Bathyllus,  22  b.o.  ;  and 
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were  then  considered  as  the  most  ezpreesiTe  part  of  stage  perfonnancee. —  Uther, 
Pantomime  dances  were  introduced  about  the  same  time. — Idem,  Representation  by 
gesture  and  action  only,  is  contemporaneous  with  our  stage. 

"PAPAL  AGGRESSION.'*  In  a  consistory  holden  m  Rome,  Sept  80, 1850,  the  pope 
(Pius  IX.)  named  fourteen  new  cardinals,  of  whom  four  only  were  Italians.  Among 
the  ten  foreigners  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  was  Dr.  Wiseman,  Roman  GathoUc 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  London  district,  who  was  at  the  same  time  created  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.  On  Oct  27  following,  Dr.  tJllathome  was  enthroned  as 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Birmingham  in  St.  Chad's  cathedral  in  that  town. 
Same  day  a  pastond  letter  from  Dr.  Wiseman  was  read  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  of  his  see ;  and  on  its  becoming  generally  known  to  the  British  people  that 
all  England  had  been  parcelled  out  similarly  into  Bonush  dioceses,  the  strongest 
indignation  at  this  assumption  of  tiie  pope  was  expressed  throughout  the  empire. 
The  answer  of  the  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Blomfield)  to  a  memorial  from  the  Protes- 
tant cleigy  of  Westminster,  against  the  pope's  creation  of  a  Romish  hierarchy  in  this 
country,  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  letter  from  lord  John  Russell,  the  chief 
minister  of  the  crown  (dated  Nov.  4,)  to  the  bishop  of  Durham ;  and  immediately 
from  every  quarter  of  England  addresses  poured  in  to  her  majesty,  the  queen,  calling 
upon  her  and  the  government  to  resist  this  monstrous  usurpation.  As  many  as  6700 
addresses,  it  is  said,  had  been  voted  from  nearly  as  many  influential  meetings  up  to 
Dec.  81, 1850,  and  the  agitation  was  stiU  unabated  when  this  volume  went  to  press. 

PAPER  See  Papyrui.  Paper  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  China»  170  B.O.  It  was 
first  made  of  cotton,  about  a.d.  1000 ;  and  of  rags  in  1819.  White  coarse  paper  was 
made  by  sir  John  Speilman,  a  German,  at  Dartford,  in  England,  88  Eliz.,  1590 ;  and 
here  the  first  paper-mills  were  erected. — Stowe.  Paper  for  writing  and  printing, 
manu&ctured  in  England,  and  an  act  passed  to  encourage  it  2  Will.  Ill,  1690 ;  before 
this  time  we  paid  for  these  articles  to  France  and  HoUand  100,0002.  annually.  The 
French  refugees  taught  our  people,  who  had  made  coarse  brown  paper  almost  exclu- 
sively, until  they  came  among  us.  White  paper  was  first  made  by  us  in  1690. — 
A  ndenon.  Paper^making  by  a  machine  was  first  suggested  by  Louis  Robert  who  sold 
his  model  to  the  celebrated  M.  Didot,  the  great  printer.  The  latter  brought  it 
to  England,  and  here,  coi^jointly  with  M.  Fourdrinier,  he  perfected  the  machinery. 
M.  Fourdrinier  obtained  a  patent  for  manufacturing  paper  of  an  indefinite  length  in 
1807;  it  had  previously  been  made  tediously  by  the  hand.  A  sheet  of  paper  was 
made  18,800  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  at  Whitehall-mills,  Derbyshire,  in  1830. 

PAPER-HANGINGS.  Stamped  paper  for  this  purpose  was  first  made  in  Spain  and 
Holland,  about  a.d.  1555.  Made  of  velvet  and  floss  for  hanging  apartments,  about 
1620.  The  manu&cture  of  this  kind  of  paper  rapidly  improved  in  tnis  country  from 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  it  has  been  brought  to  such  pexfection 
latterly,  that  rich  stained  paper  is  made  at  twelve  shillings  for  one  yard,  and  the 
common  kinds  a  dozen  yards  for  one  shilling. 

PAPYRUS,  the  reed  fr^m  which  was  made  the  celebrated  paper  of  Egypt  and  India, 
used  for  writings  until  the  disooveiy  of  parchment  about  190  B.a  Ptolemy  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  it  frt)m  Eg^t,  lest  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  should  make  a  library 
equal  to  that  of  Alexandria.  A  manuscript  of  the  ArUiqmties  of  Jotepkvs  on  papyrus 
of  inestimable  value  was  among  the  treasures  seized  by  Buonaparte  in  Italy,  and  sent 
to  the  National  Library  at  Paris;  but  it  was  restored  in  1815. 

PARCHMENT.  Invented  for  writing  books  by  Eumenes  (some  say  bv  Attalus),  of  Per- 
gamus, the  foimder  of  the  celebrated  library  at  Pergamus,  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  Alexandrian,  about  190  &o.  Parchment-books  from  this  time  became  those  most 
used,  and  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  oldest  in  the  world  are  written  on  the  skins  of 
goats.  ^  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Persians,  and  others^  are  said  to  have  written 
all  their  records  on  skins  long  before  Eumenes's  tima 

PARDONS.  General  pardons  were  proclaimed  at  coronations ;  first  by  Edward  IH,  in 
1827.  The  king's  power  of  pardoning  is  said  to  be  derived  h  lege  mucb  digniUUis;  and 
no  other  person  has  power  to  remit  treason  or  felonies,  stat  27  Henry  VIII.,  1585. 
In  democracies  there  is  no  power  of  pardoning ;  hence  Blackstone  mentions  this  pre- 
rogative to  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  monarchy  above  any  other  form  of 
government  But  the  king  cannot  pardon  a  nuisance  to  prevent  its  being  abated ;  or 
pardon  where  private  justice  is  concerned. — Blackttone.  A  pardon  cannot  follow  an 
impeachment  of  the  house  of  commons. 
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PARIAN  MARBLES.  The  chronology  of  the  Pftrian  Marblee  was  compoeed  264  B.o. 
The  Parian  Marblee  were  dlscoyered  in  the  Isle  of  Paro8»  a.d.  1610.  They  were 
brought  to  Enghmd,  and  were  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxfoid,  by  Thomas 
Howard,  lord  Arundel,  whence  they  are  called  the  Arundelian  Marbles^  which  $ee, 

PARIS.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Paris  was  only  a  miserable  township.  It 
began  to  be  called  the  city  of  the  Parisii,  ▲.D.  880.  Clovis  fixed  upon  it  as  the  capital 
of  his  states  in  507.  This  city  was  several  times  ravaged  by  the  Normans ;  and  in 
1420  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  held  it  fifteen  years.  More  than  50,000  persons 
died  of  famine  and  plague  in  1438,  when  the  hungry  wolves  entered  the  city  and 
committed,  we  are  told,  great  devastation.  The  events  in  connexion  with  this  great 
city  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads.    See  France, 


8t  DentB  foanded       ....  ▲  j>.    618 

Beballt 1S31 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  boilt  .  1S70 

The  Lonvre  built  (see  Louvre)  .  16SS 

Hotel  de  YlUe 1688 

The  Boulevai^  commenoed  ....  1686 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents  .  1661 

The  TuUeries  bnUt  (see  TuOeriu)       .    .  1664 
The  Pont  Neof  begun  .1678 


The  Luxembourg,  by  ICarv  of  Medlds  A  J>.  1684 

Hospital  of  InvaUds 1666 

The  HOtel-Dieu  founded    ....  1606 

The  Palais-Royal  built 1610 

The  Val-de^raoe 1646 

Arch  of  8t  Denis  erected  1679 

The  Palace  of  the  Deputies  .1799 

The  Military  School      ...  .  1761 

The  Paatheon;  St  GenevUfve  .  .  1764 


LATB  OBBAT  TRSATIBB  OF  FABIB. 


Treaty  of  Puis,  between  England,  France^ 
SpaixL  and  Portugal;  cession  to  Great 
Britam  of  Gaiuida  by  Fraaoe,  and 
Florida  by  Spain     .  .   Feb.  10.  1768 

Treaty  of  Parl&  between  France  and 
Sardinia;  the  Utter  ceding  Savoy,  Ac. 

May  16,  1796 

Peace  of  Paris,  between  France  and  Swe- 
den, whereby  Swedish  Pomenuda  and 
the  island  of  Rugen  were  given  up  to 
the  Swedes,  who  agreed  to  adopt  the 
French  prohibitory  system  against 
Great  Britain  Jan.  6,  1810 

CapitulatloD  of  Paris;  Napoleon  renounces 
the  sovereignty  of  France    .    April  11.  1814 

Convention  <»  Paris,  between  France  ana 
the  Allied  Powers;  tibe  boundaries  of 
France  to  be  the  same  as  on  the  1st 
Jan.  179S     ....      April  2Sy  1814 


Peace  of  Paris  ratified  by  France,  and  all 
the  Allies        ....   May  14,  1814 

Conventioa  of  St  Cloud,  between  marshal 
Davoust  and  Wellington  and  Blneher 
for  the  surrender  of  Paris    .       July  8,  1816 
[The  Allies  entered  it  on  the  6tfa.] 

Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  HusslSj  and  Prussia,  styling 
Napoleon  the  prisoner  of  those  powers, 
and  confiding  his  saf(^;uard  to  EngUnd, 

Aug.  2,  1816 

Treaty  of  Paris,  establishing  the  bounda- 
ries of  France,  and  stipulating  for  the 
occupation  of  certain  fortresses  by  fo- 
reign troops  for  three  vears   .    Nov.  20,  1816 

Treaty  of  Paris,  conjlrming  the  treaties  of 
Ghaumontandyienna,sameday,Nov.20,  1816 

Treaty  of  Paris,  to  ftalfll  the  articles  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna    .  June  10,  1817 


Fortifications  of  Fsris,  a  continuous  wall  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
detached  forts,  with  an  enceiaUe  of  15^  leagues,  were  commenced  in  Dec.  1840,  and 
completed  March,  1846,  at  an  expense  exceeding  £5,000,000  sterling.  For  the  events 
of  the  late  revolution,  see  Ftrmce, 

PARISHES  nr  ENGLAND.  The  boundaries  of  parishes  were  first  fixed  by  Honorius, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  636.  They  were  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  parishes 
was  consequently  reduced,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  there  were  10,000.  The 
parishes  of  England  and  Wales  now  amount  to  11,077.  PlEurifih-registers  were  com- 
menced A.D.  1536. 

PARE,  MUNOO,  HiB  TRAYELa  This  enterprismg  traveller  set  sail  on  his  first  voyage 
to  Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  the  African  Society,  to  trace  the  source  of  the  river 
Niger,  May  22,  1795;  and  returned  Dec.  22,  1797,  after  having  encountered  great 
dangers,  without  his  journey  through  intertropical  resions  having  enabled  him  to 
achieve  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  He  again  saited  from  Portsmouth  on  his 
second  voyage,  Jan.  SO,  1804,  appointed  to  a  new  expedition  by  government ;  but 
never  returned.  Hie  accounts  of  his  murder  on  the  Niger  were  a  long  time  dis- 
credited ;  unhappily,  however,  thev  were  at  length  too  well  authenticated  b^  later 
intelligence.  It  appears  that  Park  and  his  party  were  attacked  by  the  natives  at 
Bouasa,  and  all  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one  slave. 

PARKS.  The  Romans  attached  parks  to  their  villas.  Folvius  Lupinus,  Pompey,  uid 
Hortensius,  among  others,  had  large  parks.  In  England,  the  first  great  park  of  which 
particular  mention  is  made,  was  that  of  Woodstock,  formed  by  Heniy  I.,  1125.  The 
parks  of  London  are  in  a  high  degree  essential  to  the  health  of  its  immense  population. 
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St  JameB*B  park  waa  drained  by  Henry  VllL,  1537.  It  was  improyed,  planted^  and 
made  a  thoroughfure  for  public  use,  1668.  The  Green  Park  forms  a  part  of  the 
ground  indosed  by  Henry  VIXI.  In  Hyde  Park,  the  sheet  of  water  called  the 
Serpentine  Riyer,  although  m  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made  between  1780 
and  1733,  by  order  of  queen  Caroline,  consort  of  Gheorge  IL  This  queen  once 
enquired  (it  is  said)  of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  shut  up  the  parks  as  priyate  grounds.  He  replied,  "  Three  crownsy 
your  majesty."  She  took  the  hint,  and  the  design  was  neyer  afterwards  entertained. 
See  Onen  Park;  Hyde  Park;  and  St.  Jameses  Park. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL,  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Ptoliament  deriyes  its  origin 
from  the  Saxon  general  assemblies,  called  WiUenoffemoU;  but  their  constitution  totally 
differed,  as  well  as  the  title,  which  is  more  modem,  and  is  taken  from  parler  la  tnent, 
which  in  the  Norman  law-style  signifies  to  tpeakone^i  mind.  This  at  once  denotes  the 
essence  of  British  parliaments.  The  name  was  applied  to  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  state  under  Louis  VII.  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it 
is  said  not  to  haye  appeared  in  our  law  till  its  mention  in  the  statute  of  Westminster  "L, 
8  Edw.  I.,  ▲.D.  1272 :  and  yet  Coke  declared  in  his  InstthUes,  and  spoke  to  the  same 
effect,  when  speaker  (a.d.  1592),  that  this  name  was  used  eyen  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  1041.  The  first  summons  by  writ  on  record  was  directed  to  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  7  John,  1205.  The  first  clear  account  we  haye  of  the  represen- 
tatiyes  of  the  people  forming  a  house  of  commons,  was  in  the  43rd  Henry  IIL,  1258, 
when  it  was  settled,  by  the  statutes  of  Oxford,  that  twelve  persons  should  be  chosen 
to  represent  the  commons  in  the  three  parliaments,  which,  by  the  sixth  statute,  were 
to  be  held  yearly. — Burton's  AwnaU.  The  general  representation  by  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  took  place  49  Henry  III.,  1265. — DugdaU'a  Summontes  to  Pcuiiament, 
edit.  1685.    See  Commons,  Souse  of;  Lords,  House  of. 
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Fariiament  of  Merton        ....  1286 

The  asaemblj  of  knights  and  bargeasea. 
—BurUm 1266 

First  assembly  of  the  commons  as  a  con- 
firmed representation. — Dugdale    .       .  1265 

First  regular  parliament,  according  to 
many  historians,  22  Edw.  I.*      .        .    .  1294 

The  commons  receiye  yarious  distlnotions 
and  privileges 1294 

First  a  deliberative  assembly,  they  be- 
come a  legislative  power,  whose  assent 
is  essential  to  constitute  a  law  .        .    . 

Parliament  of  but  one  session,  of  only  one 
day,  Richard  II.  deposed, 

Lawyers  excluded  from  the  honse  of  com- 
mons     

Members  were  obliged  to  reside  at  the 
places  they  represented  .... 

Freeholders  only  to  elect  knights  .       .    . 

The  Journals  commenced  .... 

Acts  of  parliament  printed  1601,  and  con- 
secutively from  1609 

Members  protected  from  arrest.  See  ar- 
ticle, Ferrar'a  Arrest      .... 

Francis  Russell,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
was  the  first  peer's  eldest  son  who  sat 
in  the  house  or  commons    .       . 

The  parliament  remarkable  for  the  epoch 
in  which  were  first  formed  the  parties 
of  Court  and  Ckmntry     .        .       June, 

The  Long  Paurliament^  which  voted  the 
honse  of  lords  as  useless,  first  assem- 
bled        Nov.  8, 

The  Rump  Parliament;  it  voted  the  trial  of 
Charles  I Jan. 

A  peer  elected,  and  sat  as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons         .       .       .    . 

A  convention  parliament  See  Chnven^ 
tion 

Catholics  excluded  from  parliament,  80 
Charles  II 1878 

The  commons  committed  a  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Tower  Nov.  1678 

The  speaker  of  the  commons  reAised  by 
the  king 1679 


1806 

1899 

1404 

1418 
1429 
1609 


1642 


1649 


1620 


1640 
1649 
1649 
1660 


1689 
1694 


1716 
1762 


1770 


A  convention  parliament   See  OonoenUon  1688 

James  II.  convenes  the  Irish  parliament 
at  DubUn,  which  attaints  8000  Pro- 
testants        

Act  for  triennial  parliaments.  See  Tria^ 
niall^rliament 

The  first  parliament  of  Onat  Britain  met 

Oct  24,  1707 

The  Triennial  Act  repealed,  and  Septen- 
nial Act  voted.  Bee  Septennial  Birliament 

Mayl, 

The  Journals  ordered  to  be  printed      .    . 

Privilege  as  to  freedom  fh>m  arrest  of  the 
servants  of  members  relinquished  by 
the  commons 

The  lord  mayor  of  London  (Oliver)  and 
alderman  Crosby  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  commons,  in  Wilkes's 
aflWr 1770 

Assembly  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  BrlUln  and 
Ireland Feb.  2,  1801 

Committal  of  sir  Francis  Bnrdett  to  the 
Tower April  6,  1810 

Murder  of  right  hon.  Spencer  Perceval, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  honse  of  commons. 

May  11,  1812 

Return  for  Clare  county,  Ireland,  of  Mr. 
O'Gonnell,  the  first  Catholic  elected 
since  the  Revolution       .       .     July  6,  1828 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  took  his  seat  in  the 
lords,  the  first  Catholic  peer  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Sw  Soman 
Oatholics      ....      April  28,  1829 

The  reformed  parliament  See  Se/orm  in 
Parliament        ....     Aug.  7,  18S2 

Both  houses  of  parliament  destroyed  by 
fire Oct  16,  1834 

Committal  of  Smith  O'Brien  by  the  com- 
mons for  contempt.  See  Ireland.  July  20,  1846 

New  houses  are  now  building.  See  Palace 
of  Westminster. 

The  peers  take  possession  of  their  house, 
that  portion  of  the  palace  being  made 
ready  for  them  .    April  16,  1847 
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PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL,  op  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ecmtinued, 

irUMBER  AND  DURATION  OF  PARLIAMENTS,  PROM  27  EDWARD  L  1299,  TO  4  VICTORIA,  1841. 


EdnraidL 

8  pari. 
ISdttto 

Edward  II.    . 

Edward  III.      . 

.    87  ditto 

Bich&rdll.   . 

26  ditto 

Henry  IV. 

.    10  ditto 

Henry  V. 

11  ditto 

Henry  VI. 

.    23  ditto 

Edward  IV.  . 

6  ditto 

Richard  III.     . 

.      1  ditto 

Henry  VII.  . 

8  ditto 

Henry  VIII. 

.      9  ditto 

Edward  VI.  . 

2  ditto 

Mary 

.     6  ditto 

in 

n 
ft 
n 


n 


it 


Syrs.  reign 
20 
60 
22 
14 

9 
89 
22 

2 
24 
88 

6 

6 


Elisabeth 
James  I.   . 
Charles  I.     . 
Charles  II. 
James  II.     . 
William  III. 
Anne    . 
Qeorge  I. . 
George  II.    . 
George  III. 
George  IV.  . 
William  IV. 
Victoria 


10  pari,  in  45  yra.  reign. 


4  ditto 
4  ditto 
6  ditto 
2  ditto 
6  ditto 
6  ditto 
2  ditto 
6  ditto 
12  ditto 
8  ditto 
8  ditto 
8  ditto 


22 
24 
86 

4 
18 
12 
13 
88 
69 
10 

7 
14 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  duration  of  the  parUaments  of  England  and  Great 
Britain  since  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  when  long  parliaments  were  first  introduced. 
See  TrienrUal  Parliaments^  Septennial  PaHiamentSj  Ac 


Beign. 

Day  of  Meeting. 

When  DiMolred. 

Rdgn. 

Day  of  Meeting. 

When  DlaiolTCd. 

Hbhbt  VIII. . 

21  Jan.     .  1510 

23  Feb.     .  1510 

Jambs  II.  .    . 

12  March .  1686 

28  July    .  1687 

4  Feb.  .    1511 

4  March    1518 

22  Jan.  .    168R 

26  Feb.  .    1680 

6  Feb.     .  1514 

22  Dee.  .    1515 

WHiLULM  III. . 

20  March.  16R9 

11  Oct     .  1695 

15AprU.    1523 

18  Aug.    .  1523 

27  Nov.  .    1696 

7  July  .    1698 

8  Nov.    .  1530 

4  April.    1636 

24  Aug.    .  1698 

19  Dec.     .  1700 

8  June  .    1536 

18  July    .  1536 

26  Feb.  .    1700 

11  Nov.  .    1701 

28  AprU  .  1539 

24Jnly  .    1540 

20  Dec     .  1701 

7  July    .  1702 

16  Jan.  .    1541 

29  March .  1544 

AVKB           .     . 

20  Aug.  .    1702 

5  April.    1705 

28  Nov.    .  1545 

81  Jan.  .    1547 

14  June   .  1706 

16  AprU  .  1708 

Edwabd  VI.  . 

4  Nov.  .    1547 

16  April  .  1662 

8  July  .    1708 

21  Dec.  .    1710 

1  March.  1668 

81  March    1558 

25  Nov.    .  1710 

8  Aug.    .  1718 

liABT      .     .     . 

5  Oct    .    1558 

6  Dee.  .    1563 

12  Nov.  .    1713 

15  Jan.  .    1715 

2  April  .  1554 

5  May     .  1664 

Qbobob  I.    .  . 

17  March .  1715 

10  Maich .  1721 

12  Nov.  .    1654 

16  Jan.  .    1655 

10  May  .    1722 

5  Aug.  .    1727 

21  Oct     .  1656 

9  Dec     .1555 

Gbobob  II.    . 

28  Nov.    .  1727 

18  AprU  .  1784 

20  Jan.  .    1657 

17  Nov.  .    1567 

13  June  .    1734 

28  April.    1741 

EUZABSTH    .  . 

28  Jan.     .  1668 

8  May     .  1658 

26  June    .  1741 

18  June    .  1747 

11  Jan.  .    1562 

2  Jan.  .    1567 

13  Aug. .    1747 

8  AprU.    1754 

2  April  .  1671 
8  Hay  .    1572 

29  May    .  1571 

81  May    .  1754 

20  March.  1761 

18  March    1680 

GbobobIII.    . 

19  May  .    1761 

11  March    1768 

28  Nov.    .  1585 

14  Sept  .    1686 

10  May     .  1768 

30  Sept.    1774 

29  Oct    .    1586 

23  March .  1687 

29  Nov.  .    1774 

1  Sept    .  1780 

4  Feb.     .  1688 

29  March    1588 

81  Oct     .  1780 

25  March    1784 

19  Nov.  .    1692 

10  April.    1593 

18  May  .    1784 

11  June  .    1790 

24  Oct      .  1697 

9  Feb.     .  1698 

10  Aug.    .  1790 

20  May     .  1796 

7  0ct    .    1601 

29  Dec.   .    1001 

11  July  .    1796 

29  Jan.  .    1802 

JiJCSS  I.      .     . 

19  March .  1603 

9  Feb.     .  1611 

81  Aug.    .  1802 

24  Oct      .  1806 

5  AprU.    1614 

7  June  .    1614 

15  Dec.  .    1806 

29  April .    1807 

80  Jan.     .  1620 

8  Feb.     .  1621 

22  June    .  1807 

29  Sept    .  1812 

19  Feb.  .    1628 

24  March    1626 

24  Nov.  .    1812 

10  June  .    1818 

Chablbs  I.  .  . 

17  May     .  1626 

12  Aug.  .    1625 

4  Aug.    .  1818 

29  Feb.    .  1820 

6  Feb.  .    1626 

15  June    .  1626 

Gbobob  IV.   . 

28  April.    1820 

2  June  .    1826 

17  Mamh .  1627 

10  March    1628 

14  Nov.    .  1816 

24  July    .  1880 

18  April.    1640 

8  May  .    1640 

26  Oct    .    1830 

22  April.    1881 

8  Nov.    .  1640 

20  April  .  1653 

WnxiAM  IV. . 

14  June    .  1831 

8  Dec.     .  1882 

ChablbsII.  . 

25  April.    1660 

29  Dec.  .    1660 

29  Jan.  .    1838 

80  Deo.   .    1884 

8  May     .  1661 

24  Jan.     .  1678 

19  Feb.      .  1835 

17  July     .  1837 

6  March    1679 

12  July  .    1679 

ViCPOBIA    .     . 

15  Nov.  .    1837 

28  June  .    1841 

17  Oct    .    1679 

18  Jan.     .  1681 

19  Aug.    .  1841 

28  July    .  1847 

21  March .  1681 

28  March    1681 

21  Sept  .    1847 

The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament  are  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it 
cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.  It  hath  sove- 
reign and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making  and  repealing  laws.  It  can  regulate  or 
new-model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
William  IIL  It  can  alter  and  establish  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  was  done  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. — Sir  Edward  Coke,* 

•  When  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  a  pubUc  bill,  the  clerk  says,  "Le  rot  le  veut."  If  the  bill  be  a 
private  biU,  he  says,  "  SoU  /ait  eomme  U  est  disiriJ*  If  the  bill  have  subsidies  for  its  object,  he  says,  "  Le 
roi  remerde  ees  loyaux  suJeelSf  accepte  leur  hinivolenae.  et  auaai  le  vetU."  If  the  king  do  not  think  proper  to 
assent  to  the  blU,  the  clerk  says,  "  Le  roi  t^aviaera  ;  ^'  which  is  a  mild  way  of  giving  a  refusal.  It  is  sin- 
gnlar  that  the  king  of  Eogland  should  still  make  ose  of  the  French  language  to  declare  faia  Intentions  to 
his  parUament 
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PARLIAMENT,  NEW  HOUSES  ov.    See  Palace  of  Wutrnkuter. 

PARMA.  Founded  by  the  ancient  EtnirianB.  It  was  made  a  duchy  (with  Placentia) 
A.D.  1545.  It  fell  to  Spain  bv  Philip  Y/b  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Fameae,  1714. 
The  duke  of  Parma  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  king  of 
Etniria,  in  Feb.  1801.  Parma  was  afterwards  united  to  France  (with  Placentia  and 
Guastalla),  and  on  the  &11  of  Napoleon  was  conferred  on  Maria  Louisa,  the  ex-emprees, 
by  the  txmty  of  Fontainebleau,  April  5,  1814.  Battle  of  Parma :  the  confederates, 
Fingland,  France,  and  Spain,  against  the  emperor ;  indecisive,  both  armies  claiming  the 
victory,  June  29, 17S4.  Great  batUe  of  Parma,  in  which  the  French,  under  Mac- 
donald,  were  defeated  by  Suwarrow,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  and  four  generals^ 
July  12,  1799. 

PARRICEDK  There  was  no  law  against  it  in  ancient  Rome,  such  a  crime  not  being 
supposed  possible.  About  500  years  after  Numa's  reign,  L.  Ostius  having  killed  his 
fiither,  the  Romans  first  scoiirged  the  parricide ;  then  sewed  him  up  in  a  leathern 
sack  made  air-tight,  with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thus  cast  him 
into  the  sea.  The  old  Egyptians  used  to  run  sharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  the  bodies 
of  parricides ;  and  having  thus  woimded  them,  threw  them  upon  a  heap  of  thorns, 
and  set  fire  to  them.  In  France,  before  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  the  hand  is 
cut  off.  Memorable  execution  of  Miss  Blandy,  at  Oxford,  for  the  murder  of  her 
fiither,  April,  1752. 

PARTHIA.  The  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who,  being  exiled,  as 
Uieir  name  implies,  from  their  own  country,  settled  near  Hyrcania.  Arsaices  laid  the 
foimdation  of  an  empire  which  ultimately  extended  all  over  Asi%  250  b.c.  ;  and  at  one 
time  the  Parthians  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with  the  Romans,  and  could 
never  be  wholly  subdued  by  that  nation,  who  had  seen  no  other  people  upon  earth 
unconquered  by  their  arms.  The  last  king  was  Artabanus  V.,  who  being  killed  a.d. 
229,  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes. 

PARTITION  TREATIES.  The  first  treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  for  regulating 
the  Spanish  succession,  was  signed  Oct.  11, 1698;  and  the  second,  (between  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive  heir  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  Joseph  Ferdinand  having  died  in  1699),  March  18, 1700.  Treaty 
for  the  partition  of  Poland :  the  first  was  a  secret  convention  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  Feb.  17, 1772 ;  the  second,  between  the  same  powers  and  Austria,  Aug.  5, 
same  year ;  the  third  was  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  IVussia,  Nov.  25, 1795.  There 
were  other  similar  treaties  relating  to  Poland,  but  not  under  this  name. 

PASQUINADES.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  humorous  libels,  originated  in  this 
way : — ^At  the  stall  of  a  colsbler  named  Pasquin,  at  Rome,  a  number  of  idle  persons 
used  to  assemble  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  sallies  of  Pasquin,  and  to  relate  little  anec- 
dotes in  their  turn,  and  indulge  themselves  in  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  passers-by. 
Aiter  the  cobbler^s  death  in  me  sixteenth  century,  the  statue  of  a  gladiator  was  foimd 
near  his  stall,  to  which  the  people  gave  his  name,  and  on  which  the  wits  of  the  time 
affixed  their  lampoons  upon  the  state,  and  their  satirical  efiFusions  on  their  neighbours, 
secretly  at  night  Small  poems,  and  writings  of  a  similar  kind,  from  this  obtained 
the  name  of  Pasquinades,  about  a.d.  1538. 

PASSAU,  TREATY  of.  A  celebrated  treaty  whereby  religious  freedom  vtsb  established, 
and  which  treaty  was  ratified  between  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  Aug.  12, 1552.  By  this  pacification  the  Lutherans  were  made  at 
ease  in  regard  to  their  religion. — ffeniuU,  In  1662  the  cathedral  and  greatest  part 
of  the  town  were  consumed  by  fire. 

PASSOYER  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  instituted  1491  B.O.,  in  commemoration  of 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  because,  the  night  before  their  departure,  the  destroying 
angel,  who  put  to  death  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
Hebrews  without  entering  them ;  they  being  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  that 
was  killed  the  evening  before,  and  which  for  this  reason  is  called  the  Paschal  Lamb. 
It  was  celebrated  in  tibe  new  Temple,  April  18,  515  ao. — Usher. 

PATAY,  BATTLE  of.  In  which  the  renowned  and  ill-fated  Joan  of  Arc  (the  Maid  of 
Orleans)  was  present,  when  the  earl  of  Richemont  signally  defeated  the  Engliab, 
Jime  10, 1429.  Talbot  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  valiant  Fastolfe  was  forced  to  fly. 
In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Charles  YIL  of  France  entered  Rheims  in  triumph, 
and  was  crowned  July  17,  same  year,  Joan  of  Arc  assisting  in  the  ceremony  in  rail 
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armour,  and  holding  the  sword  of  state.    She  imagined  herself  inspired.    She  was 
burnt  for  a  sorceress  in  1481.*    See  /oan  qf  Arc. 

PATENTS.  Licences  and  authorities  granted  by  the  king.  Patents  granted  for  titles  of 
nobility  were  first  made  a.d.  1344,  by  Edward  HL  They  were  first  granted  for  the 
ezclusiye  privilege  of  printing  books,  in  1591,  about  which  time  the  property  and 
right  of  inyentors  in  arts  and  manufactures  were  secured  by  letters-patent.  The  late 
laws  regulating  patents  are  veiy  numerous. 

PATRIAECHS.  Socrates  gives  this  title  to  the  chiefii  of  dioceses.  The  dignity  among 
the  Jews  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  aj>.  97.  In  the  Christian  Church  it  was 
first  conferred  on  the  five  grand  sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem.  The  Latin  Church  had  no  patriarchs  till  the  6th  century.  The  first 
foxmders  or  heads  of  religious  orders  are  called  patriarch& 

PAUL  JONESy  Privateer.  An  American  privateer  commanded  by  Paul  Jones, 
memorable  for  his  daring,  and  depredations  on  British  commerce  during  the  war 
with  the  revolted  colonists.  He  landed  and  pillaged  the  house  of  lord  SeUdrk,  near 
Earkcudbright^  and  at  Whitehaven  he  burnt  shipping  in  the  harbour,  April,  1778.  The 
Dutch  permitted  Paul  Jones  to  enter  their  ports  with  two  of  the  king's  ships  of  war 
which  he  had  taken,  and  which  the  Stadtholder  peremptorily  refused  to  deliver  up^  1779. 

PAUL'S,  ST.,  CATHEDRAL,  London.    See  St,  Po/^m  Cathedral 

PAVEMENT.  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  paved  their  towns 
with  stones.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  pavement  in  many  of  their 
streets ;  but  the  Appian  Way  was  a  paved  road,  and  was  constructed  312  B.a  In 
England  there  were  few  paved  streets  before  Henry  YII/s  reign.  London  was  first 
paved  about  the  year  1533.  Wood  pavement  commenced  in  1839 ;  but  was  generally 
disused  in  1847.    See  Wood  Pavement. 

PAVIA.  The  ancient  Tidnum  or  Papia.  Its  university,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  is  the 
oldest  in  Europe.  Pavia  was  built  by  the  Gauls,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
and  these  in  tiieir  turn  were  expelled  by  the  Qoths.  In  568,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Lombards  and  became  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  In  the  12th  century,  it  was 
erected  into  a  republic,  but  soon  after  came  to  the  duke  of  Milan.  In  1706,  it  feU  to 
Austria^  with  whom  it  remained  till  1796,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
retained  by  them  until  1814.    It  then  returned  to  Austria. 

PAVIA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  and  Imperialists,  when  the  former  were 
defeated,  and  their  king,  Francis  L,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and  killing 
seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner. 
Francis  wrote  to  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence, 
the  mdancholy  news  of  his  captivity,  conceived  in  these  dignified  and  expressive 
terms : — Tout  est  perdu,  madame,  fon  Vhownewr.    Feb.  24, 1525. 

PAWNBROKERS.  The  origin  of  borrowing  money  by  means  of  pledgee  deposited  with 
lenders  is  referred,  as  a  regular  trade,  to  Perousa,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1458 ;  and  soon 
afterwards  in  England.  Tha  business  of  pawnbrokers  was  regulated  30  Qea  IL,  1756. 
Licensee  were  issued  24  Qeo.  IIL,  1783.  The  trade  has  since  been  regulated  by 
various  statutes.  In  London  there  are  334  pawnbrokers ;  and  in  England,  exduaively 
of  London,  1127. 

PEACE,  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  FOREIGN  POWERS.    See  Wa/r. 

PEACE  CONGRESS.  A  body,  so  called,  consisting  of  a  number  of  political  and  other 
enthusiasts  of  note,  friends  of  universal  peace,  to  which  various  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  cities  of  America  send  deputies,  hold  meetings  to  promote  their  Utopian 
object  This  congress  commenced  its  sittings  at  Paris,  Aug.  22,  1849.  It  met  in 
London,  at  Exeter  B2l\,  Oct  30  following.  It  met  at  Frankfort,  in  St  Paul's  church 
there,  Aug.  22, 1850.    Mr.  Cobden  is  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  members. 

•  Le  Clere  relates  the  events  connected  with  this  hattle  in  snch  a  manner  as  needs  neither  fraud 
nor  miracle  to  explain  them :  A  voung  maid  (la  PuetUe^  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,)  waits  upon  the  kins ;  she 
helieves  herself  inspired,  and  tniorms  his  majesty  that  she  has  received  a  heavenly  commission  to  deliver 
his  city  of  Orleans,  then  hetdeged  hy  the  English,  and  to  see  him  crowned  at  Rheims :  these  were  the  only 
two  points  of  her  mission  to  Ghinon,  where  Charles  VII.  then  was.  Her  enthusiasm  animates  the  troops, 
the  generals  take  advantage  of  this  impression,  and,  without  engaging  in  any  rash  measure,  at  the  very 
time  she  acts  under  their  direction,  they  appear  to  he  led  hy  her  example ;  she  has  no  command,  and  yet 
everything  seems  to  be  conducted  by  her  oi^er.  The  intrepidity  of  this  amazon  or  heroine  being  thus 
artfully  encouraged,  *dlfliues  itself  through  the  whole  army,  and  produces  an  entire  change  in  tiic  affairs  of 
Charles,  which  begin  to  wear  a  better  aspect  The  English  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  on  the  8th  of  May 
1^9 ;  the  other  erents  foUow. 
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PEARLS.  The  formation  of  the  pearl  has  embarrassed  both  andent  and  modem 
naturalists  to  explain,  and  has  given  occasion  to  a  number  of  Tain  and  absurd 
hypotheses.  M.  lUamnur,  in  1717,  alleged  that  pearls  are  formed  like  other  stones 
in  iininnalH.  An  ancieut  pearl  was  valued  by  Plmy  at  80,000Z.  sterling.  One  which 
was  brought,  in  1574,  to  Philip  IL  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  valued  at 
14,400  ducats,  equal  to  18,9962.  A  pearl  spoken  of  by  Boetius,  named  the  Inccm- 
paraJbU,  weighed  thirty  carats,  equal  to  five  pennyweights,  and  was  about  the  size  of 
a  muscadine  pear.  The  pearl  mentioned  by  Tavemier,  as  being  in  possession  of  the 
emperor  of  Persia^  was  purchased  of  an  Arab  in  1633,  and  is  valued  at  a  sum 
equal  to  110,4002. 

PEDESTRIANISH.  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Platsea,  went  from  thence  to  Delphos,  to 
bring  the  sacred  fire.  This  he  obtained,  and  returned  with  it  the  same  day  before 
sunset,  having  travelled  125  English  miles.  No  sooner  had  he  saluted  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  delivered  the  fire,  than  he  fell  dead  at  their  feet  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  a  soldier  was  sent  from  the  field  to  announce  the  victory  at  Athens. 
Exhausted  with  fiitigue,  and  bleeding  from  his  wounds,  he  had  only  time  to  ciy 
out,  ''  Rejoice,  we  are  conquerors  !  "  and  immediately  expired.  Foster  Powell,  the 
celebrated  English  pedestrian,  performed  many  astonishing  journeys  on  foot.  Among 
these,  was  his  expedition  from  London  to  York  and  back  again  in  1788,  which  he 
completed  in  140  hours.  The  most  astonishing  feat  of  pedestrianism  performed  in 
Engkmd  was  that  of  captain  Barclay  in  1809.    See  Barclay. 

PEEL'S,  SIR  ROBERT,  ADMINISTRATION.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor ,-  earl  of 
Rosslyn,  lord  president;  lord  Whamcliffe,  privy  seal;  Rt  hon.  Henry  Qoulbum, 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  earl  of  Aberdeen,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries  of 
state ;  earl  de  Qrey,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  lord  Ellenborough  and  Rt.  hon. 
Alexander  Baring,  boards  of  control  and  trade ;  sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  paymaster  of 
the  forces ;  Mr.  Herries,  secretary-at-war ;  sir  Qeorge  Murray,  mastei>general  of  the 
ordnance,  &c.     Nov.  and  Dec.,  1834.    Terminated,  April,  1835. 

PEEL,  SIR  ROBERT,  ms  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION.  Sir  Robert,  firet  minister; 
duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  cabinet,  without  office ;  lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor ; 
lord  Whamcliffe,  lord  president ;  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  privy  seal ;  sir  James 
Graham,  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  lord  Stanley,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries ; 
Mr.  Goulbum,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  earl  of  Haddington,  first  lord  of  Uie 
admiralty;  earl  of  Ripon,  board  of  trade;  lord  Ellenborough,  India  board;  sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  sir  Edward  Elnatchbull,  sir  Oeox^ge  Murray,  &c.  Aug.  and  Sept., 
1841.    Terminated  June,  1846,  by  sir  Robert's  resignation. 

PEEP-O'-DAT  BOTS.  They  were  insurgents  in  Ireland,  who  obtained  this  name  frt>m 
their  morning  visits  to  the  houses  of  their  antagonists  at  break  of  day,  in  search  of 
arms.  They  first  appeared  July  4, 1784,  and  for  a  long  period  were  the  terror  of  the 
country,  from  their  daring  and  numbers. — Sir  R.  Mvsgrave,    See  article  Defenders. 

PEERS.  The  first  of  the  present  order  created  in  England  was  William  Fitz  Osboni, 
as  earl  of  Hereford,  by  William  the  Ck>nqueror,  in  1066.  The  first  peer  who  was 
created  by  patent  was  lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  Castle,  by  Richard  II.,  in  1387.  In 
Scotland,  Gilchrist  was  created  earl  of  Angus  by  Malcolm  UL,  1037.  In  Ireland, 
sir  John  de  Courcy  was  created  baron  of  Emsale,  &c.,  in  1181 ;  the  first  peer  after 
the  obtaining  of  that  kingdom  by  Henry  II.    The  house  of  lords  consisted  o^  viz. : — 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  .  176  peers. 

At  the  death  of  William  III.  .    .  103 
At  the  death  of  Anne  .  209 

At  the  death  of  Qeorge  I.     .  .    .  216 
At  the  death  of  George  II.  .  229 

PELAGIANS.  A  sect  founded  by  Pelagius,  a  native  of  Britain.  The  sect  maintained, 
1.  That  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal,  and  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not,  would  cer- 
tainly have  died.  2.  That  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were  confined  to  his  own 
person.  8.  That  new-bom  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  with  Adam  before  the 
fall  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded 
upon  equal  promises  with  the  gospel.  6.  That  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead 
does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  &a  This  sect  appeared 
A.D.  400  at  Rome,  and  in  Carthage  about  412. 

PELEW  ISLANDS.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
wreck  here  of  the  East  India  Company's  packet  Antelope,  captain  Wilson,  1788. 


At  the  death  of  George  III.  .    .  339  peers. 

At  the  death  of  George  lY.  .        .896 

At  the.death  of  William  IV.  .    .  466 

In  14th  Victoria,  1860  .466 
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The  king,  Abba  Thulle,  allowed  captain  Wilson  to  bring  prince  Lee  Boo,  his  son, 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1784,  and  died  soon  after  of  the  smallpox ;  and  the 
East  £idia  Company  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  Botherhithe  churchyard. 

PELHAM,  RT.  HON.  HENRY,  his  ADMINISTRATION.  This  statesman  became  first 
minister  of  the  crown,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  earl  of  Wilmington's  ministry  (ter- 
minated by  his  death),  in  1744.  Mr.  Pelham  was  head  of  the  celebrated  "  Broad- 
Bottom*'  administration,  so  called  because  it  numbered  nine  dukes,  and  comprised  a 
coalition  of  all  parties.    See  Broad-Bottom  Administration. 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  The  celebrated  war  which  continued  for  twenty-seven 
years  between  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of  Peloponnesus,  with  their  respective 
allies.  It  is  the  most  famous  and  Ihe  most  interesting  of  all  the  wars  which  hap- 
^ned  between  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  It  began  by  an  attempt  of  the  Boeotians  to 
surprise  Platsea,  481  B.C.,  on  May  7,  and  ended  404  ao.,  by  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

PENAL  LAWS,  APnsoriNa  ROMAN  CATHOLICa  The  laws  enacted  against 
Roman  Catholics  in  these  realms  were  very  severe ;  and  even  up  to  the  period  of 
passing  the  Emancipation  Bill  many  of  them  remained  unrepealed.  The  following 
account  of  these  laws  is,  perhaps,  as  interesting  a  record  as  this  volume  presents.  It 
comprises  the  chief  statutes  set  forth  in  ScuUjfa  History  of  the  Penal  laws,  edition 
1812.  All  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  were  repealed  by  the  Relief  Bill, 
passed  April  18, 1829. 


PBIK8T8  OBLBSItATINa  MABRIAOBfl. 

If  any  popish  priest  shall  celebrate  matrimonv 
between  any  two  persons,  knowing  that  both 
or  either  is  of  the  Protestant  religion  (unless 
previously  married  by  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man), he  shall  suffer  the  punishment  ot  a 
Popish  regular,  [that  is,  transportation ;  and 
if  he  retnni,  the  punishment  of  high  treason.] 
First  statute,  6  Anne,  1706.  Second  statute, 
8  Anne,  1710. 

XZCLU8I0N  FBOM  PABLIAIRKT. 

No  peer  of  the  realm  shall  sit  in  the  house  of 
peers,  nor  person  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  shall  sit  as  such,  unless  he 
first  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, and  subscribe  to  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  Uie  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  iuYocation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  of  the  saints. 

Penalty :  all  the  punishments  of  a  popish  re- 
cusant convict,  8  Will,  and  Mary,  1091. 

KLBCTIVB  rBAHCHISB. 

No  Catholic  shall  vote  at  the  election  of  any 
member  to  serve  in  parliament,  as  a  knight, 
citizen,  or  burg^ess,  14  Geo.  I.,  1727.  Condi- 
tionally reinstated,  1798. 

OOBFOBATS  077ICB8. 

No  Catholic  shall  be  mayoir  sovereign,  port- 
reef,  burgomaster,  bailifl,  alderman,  re- 
corder, treasurer,  sheriff  town-derk,  com- 
mon-councilman, master  or  warden  of  any 
guild,  corporation,  or  firatemlty  in  any  city, 
walled  town,  or  corporation  in  Ireland. — 
First  statute,  17  and  18  Chas.  II.,  1687.  Irish 
statute,  21  and  22  Geo.  III.,  confirming  the 
English  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

THB  ABKT  AXD  KAVY. 

Persons  holding  offices,  civil  and  military,  and 
receiving  pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages,  to  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  abjuration,  and 
to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation, the  maas^  &c.  English  sta- 
tute, 26  Chas.  II.,  1676.  A  severer  enactment 
as  regards  penalties  in  Ireland,  9  Anne,  1710. 

AU  military  offices,  except  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  oommander-in-chie^  and 
generals,  opened  to  Catholics,  1786. 


BZCLUDBO  PABISH  VBSTBIKB,  &C 

By  act  for  preventing  Papists  having  it  in 
their  power  to  obstruct  the  building  or  re- 
pairing of  churches,  by  out-voting  the  Protes- 
tant parishioners,  12  Geo.  I.,  1746. 

ABMB  FOBBIDDEH. 

By  act  for  disarming  the  Papists,  requiring 
them  to  deliver  up  to  the  justices  or  civU 
officers  all  their  armour,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, &c.,  and  authorising  search,  Ac.,  bv  day 
or  night.  Makers  of  fire-arms  forbidden 
Catholic  apprentices,  7  Will.  III.,  1686.  Mo 
Catholic  to  be  employed  as  fowler  for  any 
Protestant,  10  Will.  III.,  1698. 

Penalty :  fine  and  one  vears  imprisonment  for 
first  offence.  For  the  second,  all  the  pafais 
and  penalties  of  persons  attainted  of  a 
pratMtnire. 

These  acts  were  confirmed,  18  Geo.  II.,  1789 
they  were  qualified,  88  Geo.  Ill,  1798. 

TBIAL  BT  JUBT,  &C. 

Catholics  not  to  serve  as  grand  Jurors,  unless 
a  sufficient  number  of  Protestants  cannot  be 
found,  6  and  8  Anne. 

Issues  to  determine  questions  arising  upon 
popery  laws,  to  be  tried  by  known  Frotest- 
anlB  only,  6  and  8  Anne,  1706-10. 

No  CathoUc  to  serve  on  Juries  in  actions  be- 
tween a  Protestant  and  Catholic,  28  Geo.  II. 
1766. 

MEDICAL  PBOVBRSIOMB. 

Catholics  fin  England)  prohibited  firom  prac- 
tising physic,  or  exercising  the  trade  of 
apothecaries,  6  Jas.  I,  1606. 

PBOPBBTT. 

The  Catholics  disabled  ttom  taking  leases  for 
a  longer  term  than  81  years,  or  at  rents  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  improved  yearly  va- 
lue, 2,  8  Anne,  1708-9. 

He  cannot  dispose  of  his  estate  by  will,  or  lend 
money  upon  the  security  of  land,  2  Anne, 
1703. 

Allowed  to  take  leases  for  a  term  of  999  years, 
18  Geo.  III.,  1778.    Permitted  to  take  or  to 
transfer  lands  by  devise,  descent,  purchase 
or  otherwise,  the  same  as  Pioteitants,  81  and 
22  Geo.  III.,  1781. 
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PENAL  LAWS,  AFFBoniro  ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  canHwued. 


FOaSEMIOir  OF  A  HOBSB. 

Catholics  prohibited  firom   the  keeping 
hone  of  a  value  exceeding  5U 
III^  16B4. 


anr 
BUtote  7  Will 


CniLDBSir  OF  CATHOUCB. 

A  child  conforming  to  the  established  religion, 
may  force  his  parent  to  surrender  his  estate, 
under  a  fkir  alioirance,  S  Geo.  I.,  1716. 

The  eldest  son  may  reduce  his  fee-simple  estate 
to  a  life  estate,  1  Geo.  11^  17S7.  A  younger 
brother  may  deprlye  the  elder  of  the  legal 
right  of  primogeniture. — Idem, 

SDCCATIOir. 

Catholics  prohibited  from  keeping  schools,  or 

Jrocuring  the  education  of  his  child  at  home, 
Geo.  L,  1716.    Prohibited  from  sending 
him  beyond  seas  for  education,  6  Geo.  I.,  1710. 
Catholics  permitted  to  keep  schools  and  teach, 
8S  Geo.  II.,  1706.     Admissible  to  Trinity 
College,  1708. 

OUAKDIAVB. 

No  Catholics  to  be  guardians,  or  to  bare  the 
custody  or  tuition  of  any  orphan  or  child 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  S  Anoe,  1706. 
Permitted  to  be  guardians,  178S. 

A  Catholic  may  dispose  of  the  custody  of  his 
child  or  children,  by  will,  during  minority, 
to  any  person  other  than  a  cauoUo  eeeto- 
Biastio,  80  Geo.  III.,  1790. 

CATBOUO  HOUDATB. 

Punishment  Ibr  not  working  upon  Catholic 
holidays;  each  offance,  8*.  une  on  labourers; 
or  in  defeult  the  punishment  of  whipping, 
7Will.III.,16M. 

BUBTHrO  THV  DKAD. 

Punishment  for  burying  the  dead  ezoept  In 
Protestant  cfanrchyaras,  or  being  present  at 
the  burying  any  dead  other  than  therein,  9 
WiU.  III.,  1697. 

PILORDCAaSS,  At, 

Who  shall  attend  or  be  present  at  any  pil- 
grimage or  meeting  held  at  any  holy  weU,  or 
reputed  holy  well :  fine,  10*.,  or  in  defludt, 
whipping,  a  Anne,  1708. 


and  inscriptions  publicly  set  up  to  promote 
the  piety  of  CathoUcs,  8  Anne^  1708. 

Dmnrs  wobbhip. 

All  officers  and  soldiers  shall  diligently  fre- 
quent divine  service  and  sennon,  in  the 
places  appointed  for  the  assemblage  of  the 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  to  wfaJdn  he  may 
belong.— jlrftefe*  of  War. 

[No  exception  made  in  &voar  of  CattwUe 
officers  or  soldien.] 

BnrXFiCtt. 

If  a  Catholic  become  possessed  of  any  right  of 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  the  same  shall  be 
fp«o  faeto  vested  in  the  crown,  If  he  do  not 
udure  his  religion,  8  Anne,  1704. 

dovatxovb  axx>  bxqubbtb. 

Statutes  (in  England)  interdicting  donations 
and  bequests  lor  superstitious  uses ;  such  ae 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  or 
chaplain  to  say  mass,  to  pray  Ibr  tae  souls 
of  the  dead,  or  to  maintain  perpetual  obita. 
lamps,  &c.,  to  be  used  at  prayers  for  deaa 
persons.  8uoh  to  be  vested  in  the  king,  and 
appUed  to  Protestant  insatntioiu»  1  Edw.  VI., 

THB  PAPAL  BBS. 

The  obtaining  from  the  bishop  of  Rome  any 
manner  of  bull,  writing,  or  instrument, 
written  or  printed,  containing  anything  or 
matter;  or  publishing  or  putt^  In  use  anj 
such  instrument;  the  procurers,  abettors 
and  counsellors  to  the  fkot  shall  be  a4Judgea 
guilty  of  high  treason,  18  ElU.,  1570. 

MBXDIOAirr  POOB. 

Anv  child  who  (with  the  consent  of  Its  pezents) 
shall  be  found  begging,  the  parson  sad  war> 
dens  of  the  parish  shall  detain,  and  they  shall 
bind  such  child  to  a  I^testant  master  until 
the  age  of  81,  or  to  a  Protestant  trsdemian 
until  the  age  of  Si  years,  8  Geo.  I.,  1716. 

OOVOBBBIOn. 

GafhoUoB  qualified  to  be  bajrlsters.  aolldton, 
attom^yB,  Ac  And  the  withoiawing  of 
certain  prohibitions  theretofore  exl^ng, 
with  respect  to  marriages  with  Protestante, 
apprentices  to  the  law,  sohoolmaBten,  Ac. 
82  Geo.  III.,  1798. 


CBOBBBB,  PICTCTBXfl,  Ac 

Magistrates  to  demolish  all  crosses,  ptctures, 

PENANCK  Called  by  the  Jews  Thejouvtha.  Penaaoe,  they  said,  oonsiBted  in  the  loye 
of  Qod  attended  with  good  works.  They  made  a  confession  npon  the  day  of  ezpiar 
tion,  or  some  time  before ;  and  had  stated  de^;reeB  of  penance,  in  proportion  to  the 
crimes  committed.  Penance  was  introduced  mto  the  ^mish  church  ad.  157.  In 
our  canon  law,  penance  is  chiefly  a4iudged  to  the  sin  of  fornication. 

PENDULUMS  FOR  CLOCER  The  pendulum  is  affirmed  to  have  been  adapted  by 
Qalileo  the  younger,  about  a.d.  1641.  Christian  Huygens  contested  the  priority  of 
this  discovery:  the  latter certunly  brought  clocks  with  pendulums  to  perfec^on,  1656. 
— Dufremoy,    See  O^och. 

PENITENTS.  There  are  various  orders  of  penitents,  as  Magdalens,  Magdalenettes,  &c. 
The  order  of  Penitents  of  St  Magdalen  was  founded  at  Marseilles,  about  a.d.  1272. 
The  Penitents  of  the  name  of  Jesus  was  a  congregation  of  religious  in  Spain  who  had 
led  a  licentious  life,  formed  about  1550.  The  Penitents  of  Ometo  were  fonned  into 
an  order  of  nuns  about  1662.  There  were  numerous  orders  of  penitents  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  who  afterwards  changed  the  name. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  adventurer  who  planted  a  colony 
on  these  shores,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Pennsylvania  was  granted  by  Charles  iL 
to  the  duke  of  York,  1664 ;  and  it  was  sold  to  the  Penn  family,  1680-1  et  teq.  Mr. 
Penn  granted  a  chaxter  in  May,  1701,  but  the  emigrants  firom  the  Low  Countries 
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refused  it,  and  sepcurated  themselves  from  the  prOTinoe  of  Pemisylvania.  They  after- 
wards had  their  own  assembly,  in  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  presided. 
This  state  adopted  an  independent  constitution  in  1776,  and  established  the  present 
in  1790. 

PENNY.  The  ancient  silver  penny  was  the  first  silver  coin  struck  in  England,  and  the 
only  one  current  among  the  Anglo-Saxona  The  penny,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
was  struck  with  a  cross,  so  deeply  indented  that  it  might  be  easily  parted  into  two 
for  hidfyence,  and  into  four  for  fEurthings,  and  hence  these  names.  Penny  and  two- 
penny pieces  of  copper  were  coined  by  Boulton  and  Watt  at  Soho,  Birmingham,  in 
1797,  and  are  to  this  day  accounted  the  finest  of  our  copper  currency.    See  Coins,  d^ 

PENNY-POST.  Fixat  set  up  in  Xiondon  and  its  suburbs  by  a  Mr.  Murray,  upholsterer, 
A.D.  1681.  Mr.  Murray  i^fterwards  assigned  his  interest  in  the  tmdertaking  to  Mr. 
Dookwra,  a  merchant,  1683 ;  but  on  a  trial  at  the  Eing*s  Bench  bar  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  it  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  duke  of  York,  as  a  branch  of  the  general 
post,  and  was  thereupon  annexed  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown. — Ddaune,  1690.  This 
institution  was  considerably  improved  in  and  round  London,  July  1794  et  aeq.,  and 
was  muade  a  twopenny-post  A  penny-post  was  first  set  up  in  DubUn  in  1774.  The 
uniform  postage,  which  settled  down  to  a  penny  rate,  came  into  operation,  Jan.  10, 
1840.    See  Pott-office, 

PENTECOST.  It  literally  signifies  the  ordinal  number  called  the  fiftieth;  and  in  the 
solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  fifty  days  after  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  Lefo.  zziiL  15.  It  is  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  Kecd.  zzxiv.  22, 
because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover. 

PERCEVAL'S,  Rt.  hon.  SPENCER,  ADMINISTRATION.  The  administration  of  Mr. 
Perceval  commenced  on  the  dissolution  of  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  which  was 
terminated  by  his  grace's  death,  Oct  80, 1809.  Mr.  Perceval  owed  his  post  of  prime 
minister  in  a  lai^  degree  to  his  previous  connexion  with  the  affidrs  of  the  princess  of 
Wales.  Soe  Dehcate  Investigation.  Themembersof  this  ministry  were:  Mr.  Perceval, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of  the  dudiy  of 
Lancaster ;  earl  Camden,  lord  president;  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy  seal ;  right 
hon.  Richard  Ryder,  home,  marquess  Wellesley,  foreign,  and  earl  of  Liverpool,  colonial 
secretaries;  lord  Mulgrave,  admiralty;  Mr.  DundajB  and  earl  Bathurst,  boards  of 
control  and  trade ;  earl  of  Chatham,  ordnance ;  viscount  Palmerston,  secretarv-at- 
war,  kc;  lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor.  This  ministry  terminated  with  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  man 
named  Bellingham,  May  11, 1812. 

PERFUMERY.  Many  of  the  wares  coming  tmder  this  name  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  Scriptures  abound  with  instances  of  the  use  of  incenses  and  perfumes.  No 
such  trade  as  a  perfumer  was  known  in  Scotland  in  1768. — Cfreech.  A  stamp-tax  was 
laid  on  various  articles  of  perfumery  in  England,  and  the  vendor  was  obliged  to  take 
out  a  licence,  in  1786.  At  the  comer  of  Beaufort-buildings,  in  the  Strand,  resided 
Lilly  the  perfumer,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator. — Leigh. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY.  The  philosophy  taught  by  Aristotle,  about  842  B.O. 
Like  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  shady  grove  called  Academia,  Aristotle  chose  a  spot  of  a 
similar  character  at  Athens,  adjacent  to  the  same  river,  where  there  were  trees  and 
shades:  this  spot  was  denominated  the  Lyceum ;  and  as  he  usually  walked  while  he 
instructed  his  pupils,  his  philosophy  was  called  Peripatetic.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  nice  distinctions  and  observation  of  the  modems  have  wholly  disproved 
and  laid  aside. — Pardon. 

PERJURY.  In  some  countries  this  crime  was  punished  with  death.  The  early  Romans 
at  first  punished  it  by  throwing  the  offender  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  precipice ; 
but  that  penalty  was  afterwards  altered,  upon  a  supposition  that  the  gods  would 
vindicate  their  own  honour  by  some  remarkable  judgment  upon  the  offender.  The 
Greeks  set  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  them.  After  the  empire  became  Christian,  and 
any  one  swore  falsely  upon  the  gospels,  he  was  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  The 
canons  of  the  primitive  church  eniomed  eleven  years'  penance ;  and  in  some  states 
the  false-swearer  became  liable  to  the  punishment  he  chai^d  upon  the  innocent  In 
England,  perjury  was  punished  with  the  pillory,  1568. 

PERONNE,  TREATY  or.  Louis  XI.  of  France,  having  placed  himself  m  the  power  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Peronne,  confirming  those  of 
Anas  and  Confians,  with  some  other  stipulations  of  a  restrictive  and  humiliating 
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character,  a.d.  1468.  Before  this  treaty  LouIb  XI.  had  promised  Champaign  and  Bri6 
as  appanages  to  his  brother  Charles,  duke  of  Berri,  at  the  same  time  that  he  never 
intended  to  keep  his  word,  apprehending  that  those  provinces,  being  so  near  Bur- 
gundy, would  prove  a  fresh  source  of  broils  and  disputes. — ffenaulL 

PERSECUTIONS,  GENERAL,  of  thb  CHRISTIANS.  Historians  usually  reckon  ten. 
The  1st  under  Nero,  who,  having  set  fire  to  Rome,  threw  the  odium  of  the  act  upon 
the  Christians.  Multitudes  of  them  were,  in  consequence,  massacred.  Some  were 
wrapped  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  and  devoured  by  dogs ;  others 
were  crucified,  and  numbers  burned  alive,  a.d.  64.  The  2nd,  under  Domitian,  95. 
The  Srd,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  100.  The  4th,  under  Adrian,  118.  The  5ih, 
under  the  emperor  Severus,  197.  The  6th,  under  Maziminus,  285.  The  7th,  under 
Decius,  more  bloody  than  any  preceding.  They  were  in  all  places  driven  from  tbeir 
habitations,  plundered  and  put  to  death  by  torments,  the  rack,  and  fire.  The  8th, 
under  Valerian,  257.  The  9th,  under  Aurelian,  272.  The  lOtii,  under  Dioclesiazi. 
In  this  persecution,  which  lasted  ten  years,  houses  fiJIed  with  Christians  were  set  on 
fire,  and  droves  of  them  were  bound  together  with  ropes  and  cast  into  the  sea^  802. 
See  Mcusaerea. 

PERSECUTIONS  of  the  JEWS.    See  articles  Jetos  and  Mauacrti. 

PERSECUTIONS  of  the  PROTESTANTS.  In  Franconia,  where  a  multitude  of 
Luther's  followers  were  massacred  by  William  de  Furstenberg,  1525. — Du  Prenoy, 
In  England,  when  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
prelates,  and  800  Protestants,  were  burned  alive,  and  great  numbers  perished  in 
prison,  8  Marv,  1556. —  Wamer^s  EccUt.  Sist.  Of  the  Protestants  in  France,  when 
numbers  perished ;  their  assemblies  were  prohibited,  their  places  of  worship  pulled 
down,  and  sentence  to  the  galleys  proclaimed  against  all  who  harboured  them,  1723. 
Executions  of  the  Protestante  at  Thorn,  when  great  numbers  were  put  to  death  under 
pretence  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  a  tumult  occajsioned  by  a  procession,  1724. 
See  Massacres  and  Barmolomew. 

PERSIAN  EMPIRE.  The  country  which  gave  name  to  this  celebrated  empire  was 
originally  called  Elam,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Persia  from  Perseus,  the  son 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  settled  here,  and  perhaps  established  a  petty  sove- 
reignty. But  lonK  before  his  time,  it  was  subject  to  independent  princes.  Persia 
was  at  lengUi  included  in  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy ;  and  when  that  empire  was 
dismembered  by  Arbaces,  &c.,  it  appertained  to  the  kingdom  of  Media.  Persia  was 
partly  conquered  from  the  Oreeks,  and  was  tributary  to  the  P&rthians  for  nearly  500 
years,  when  Artaxerzes,  a  common  soldier,  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Persian 
monarchy,  a.d.  229. 

Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  founder  of  the  I     Miltlades,  at  the  head  of  10,000  Athe- 

M^gl.— Justin B.C.  2116  '     niaiu.    See  Marathon  .        .  bxj.    480 


Zoroaster  II.,  Fersian  philosopher,  gene- 
rally confounded  with  the  king  of  Bao- 

trlA^Zanthua 1062 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia 660 

Lydia  conquered  by  the  Persians .       .    .  648 

Cyrusbecomesmasterof  all  Asia     .       .  696 

Cambyses  conquers  Egypt  {which  au)  .    .  625 

Darius  made  king  of  Persia               .        .  622 

Revolt  of  the  Babylonians     .       *       .    .  612 

Conquest  of  Ionia;  Miletus  destroyed     .  496 
Darius  equips  a  fleet  of  000  sail,  with  an 
army  of  800,000  soldiers,  to  invade  the 

Peloponnesus 480 

The  troops  advance  towards  Athens,  but 
are  met  in  Uie  plains  of  Marathon,  by 


Xerxes  enters  Greece  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  at  the  head  of  an  nnmense 
force.    The  battle  of  Thermopyln        .    480 

Xerxes  enters  Athens,  after  having  lost 
200,000  of  his  troops,  and  is  defeated  in 
a  naval  engagement  off  Salamis       .    .    480 

Gymon,  son  of  MUtiadra,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  vessels,  takes  several  cities  from 
the  Persians,  and  destroys  their  navy, 
consisting  of  840  sail,  near  the  island  of 
Cyprus 470 

Xerxes  is  murdered  in  his  bed  by  Mith- 
ridates,  the  eunuch 466 

The  assassin  is  put  to  death  in  a  horrible 
manner* 466 

Beign  of  Artaxerxes 464 


*  The  criminal  was  enclosed  in  a  box,  except  his  head,  hands,  and  feet,  which  being  confined  through 
apertures  left  for  the  purpose,  were  smeared  with  honey ;  in  this  condition  he  was  exposed  with  his  flue 
towards  the  sun,  which  uione  intensely  hot  The  honey  on  his  extremities  attracted  wasps  and  other 
insects,  which  by  their  stings  inflicted  excruciating  pains,  while  the  maggots  produced  within  the  box,  from 
his  excrements,  ate  into  his  flesh,  and  even  to  his  very  entrails ;  and  lest  this  complication  of  torture 
should  put  an  end  to  his  existence  too  quickly,  he  was  dally  fed  with  nourishing  food.  Mithridates  endured 
this  punishment  seventeen  days,  and  when  he  died,  his  flesh  was  nearly  all  consumed  fh>m  the  bones.  The 
BuflSerer  very  rarely  refhsed  to  take  the  sustenance  offered  him,  on  account  of  the  InsufEvable  drought 
induced  by  the  heat  of  the  dlmate,  and  the  fever  occasioned  by  the  torture ;  bat  when  he  did,  his  eyee  wen 
pricked  with  small  bodkins  till  he  complied.—iYutarcA. 
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PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  cmUinued. 

CypruB  taken  from  the  Persians       .  b.o. 

Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  See 
article  JietrMt 

The  sea-fight  near  Cnidus 

The  Sidonians  being  besieged  by  the  Per- 
sians, set  fire  to  their  city,  and  perish 
in  the  flames 

Alexander  the  Great  enters  Asia;  first 
battle  in  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Gra- 
nicns 

[For  the  exploits  of  Alexander  In  Persia, 
see  article  Maeedon.'] 

Mnrder  of  Darins  by  Bessus,  who  is  torn 
in  pieces  • 

Alexander  founds  the  third  or  Grecian 
monarchy 

Alexander,  in  a  moment  of  intoxication, 
at  the  instan<je  of  his  mistress  Thids, 
sets  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis 

[The  riches  of  this  town,  whose  mins, 
even  as  they  exist  at  this  day,  are  of 
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indescribable  magnificence,  were  so 
immense  that  20,000  mules  and  6000 
horses  were  laden  with  the  spoils.] 
Persia  was  partly  reconquered  from  the 
Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to 
Parthia  for  near  five  hundred  years, 

till  about A.D. 

Artaxerxes  I.  of  this  new  empire,  a  com- 
mon   soldier,    restores  to   Persia  its 

former  title 229 

Reign  of  Sapor,  conqueror  and  tyrant       .    288 

He  is  assassinated 278 

Hormisdas  reigns 273 

Reign  of  Sapor  II.  (of  70  years),  a  cruel 
and  successful  tyrant     .... 
Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens 
It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Tamerlane, 

by  the  defeat  of  Bajazet 
Reign  of  Thamas-Kouli-Khan  . 
He  carried  the  Persian  arms  into  India, 
I     whieh  he  ravaged.    Seeixdia   . 
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1602. 
1628. 
1676. 
1677. 
1582. 

1627. 
1G41. 
1666. 
1694. 
1722. 
1726. 
1729. 
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Ismail  or  Ishmaiel. 

Tamasp  or  Tbamas  I. 

Ismail  Meerca. 

Mahommed  Meerza. 

Abbas  I.,  the  Great :  died  in  1087,  after 
a  reign  of  46  years. 

Shah  Soofe. 

Abbas  II. 

Soljrman. 

Hussein:  deposed. 

Mahmoud. 

Ashraff,  the  Usurper :  slain  in  battle. 

Tamasp  or  Tbamas  II.:  recovered  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  ftom  the  pre- 
ceding. 

[Thamas-Konli-Khan  obtained  great  suc- 
cesses in  this  and  the  subsequent 
reigns.] 

Abbas  IL,  infant  son  of  Tamasp,  under 
the  regency  of  Kouli-Khan,  who  after- 
wards caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
as  Nadir  Shah. 


1736.  Nadir  Shah  (the  Victorious  King) : 

sinated  by  his  nephew  at  Korusan. 
1747.  Adil  Shah. 
174&  Shah  Rokh. 
1760.  [Interregnum.] 
1768.  Kureem  Khan. 

1779.  Abool-Fatteh-Khan. 

1780.  [Interregnum.] 

1781.  Ali-Moorad-Rhan. 
1786.  Jaffler  Khan. 

1788.  [Interregnum.] 

1789.  Looft-Ali-Khan:  betrayed  Into  the  hands 

of  his  successor,  who  ordered  his  eyes 

to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards  put 

him  to  death. 
1794.  Aga-Hahommed  Khan :  assassinated. 
1798.  Feth-Ali-Shah. 
1834.  Mahommed-Shah,    grandson    of  Feth: 

succeeded  by  his  son, 
1848.  Nasr-ul-Din,  or  Nausserood-deen,  Sept. 4. 

The  present  Shah  of  Persia. 


In  1747,  Ahmed  Abdalla  founded  the  kingdom  of  Candahar.  In  1779,  competitors 
for  the  throne  of  Persia  sprung  up,  and  caused  a  period  of  slaughter  and  desolation 
till  1794,  when  Mahomed  Khan  hecame  sole  monai'ch.  The  present  monarch  of 
Persia,  Nasr-td-Din,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1848,  is  said  to  be  an  able  prince, 
and  friendly  to  England. 

PERTH,  Scotland.  This  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agricola,  about  a.d.  70. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  regent  Robert  in  1389.  James  I.  was  murdered  here  at  the 
Black  Friars'  monastery,  by  Robert  Qraham  and  the  earl  of  Athol,  for  which  their 
bodies  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  burning  crowns  of  iron  pressed  down  upon 
their  heads,  and  in  the  end  their  hearts  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a  fire.  Gk)wrie's 
conspiracy  occurred  Aug.  5, 1600.  Perth  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1661 ;  by  the 
earl  of  Mar,  after  the  battle  of  Dumblane,  in  1715. 

PERU,  South  America:  First  visited  in  a.d.  1513,  and  soon  afterwards  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  whose  ayarice  led  to  the  most  Mghtful  crimes.  The  easy  conquest  of 
this  country  has  not  its  parallel  in  history.  Pizarro,  in  1530,  and  others,  with  one 
TCBsel,  112  men,  and  four  horses,  set  out  to  invade  South  America,  which,  however, 
not  succeeding,  he  again,  in  1581,  embarked  with  three  small  vessels,  140  infantry, 
and  thirty-six  horses;  with  these,  and  two  reinforcements  of  thirty  men  each,  he 
conquered  the  empire  of  Peru,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  power  which  the 
Spaniards  enjoy  in  the  New  World.    Pizarro's  expedition,  1524.    Peru  remained  in 


•  For  this  mnrder,  Bessus  was  taken  and  bound  naked  hand  and  jfbot,  and  fbnr  trees  having  been  by 
main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  criminal's  limbs  tied  to  each  of  them,  the  trees,  as  they 
were  suffered  to  return  to  their  natural  position,  flew  back  with  prodigious  violence,  each  carrying  with  it 
one  of  the  limbs  of  his  boAy.—Flutareh. 
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subjection  to  the  Spaniards  (who  murdered  the  Incas  and  all  their  descendants) 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  till  1782 ;  but  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  completely  achieved  in  1826.  The  new  Peruvian 
constitution  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Republic,  March  21, 1828. 

PERUKE,  OR  Wio.  The  ancients  used  false  hair,  but  the  peruke  in  the  present  mode 
has  been  little  more  than  two  centuries  in  usa  It  was  first  worn  in  France  and  Italy 
about  A-D.  1620 ;  and  was  introduced  into  England  about  1660. — Strype.  It  was  at 
one  time  worn  almost  universally  by  men  wanting  hair,  whether  rich  or  poor. — Athe, 

PESTH.  This  city  was  repeatedly  taken  and  besieged  in  the  wars  of  Hungary,  par- 
ticularly in  the  long  contests  with  the  Turks.  The  last  time  that  it  changed  masters 
was  in  1684,  after  the  raising  of  the  feonous  si^e  of  Vienna  by  SobieskL  Buda-Pesth, 
in  the  war  just  closed,  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  Jan.  5,  1849.  The  Hungarians 
afterwards  defeated  the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  April  18,  same 
year.    For  the  result  of  the  war,  see  Hungary, 

PETALISM.  This  was  a  mode  of  deciding  upon  the  guilt  of  citizens  of  Syracuse,  similar 
to  the  Athenian  ostracism ;  but  the  name  was  written  on  a  leaf  instead  of  on  a  shell :  it 
is  said  to  have  been  in  use  460  b.c.  The  leaf  was  generally  that  of  the  olive  tree,  and 
if  the  guilt  of  the  accused  were  thus  established,  the  sentence  was  usually  banishment. 
— Ootgrofve.    From  Syracuse  it  went  to  other  states. 

PETARD.  An  instrument  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Huguenots  in  1579. 
Petards  are  of  metal,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  hat  In  the  siege,  when  a  design  is  to 
blow  up  gates,  or  other  banriers,  these  instruments  are  applied ;  they  are  also  used  in 
countermines  to  break  through  into  the  enemy's  galleries,  and  so  to  disappoint  their 
mines.  Cahors  was  taken  by  Henry  lY.  by  means  of  petards,  and  they  were  first 
used  there  in  1580. — Mil.  Diet. 

PETERrPENCE.  Presented  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  pope  at  Rome,  for 
the  endowment  of  an  English  college  there,  A.D.  725.  So  called,  because  agreed  to  be 
paid  on  the  feast  of  3t.  Peter.  The  tax  was  levied  on  all  families  poss^ned  of  thirty 
pence  yearly  rent  in  land,  out  of  which  they  paid  one  penny.  It  was  confirmed  by 
Ofiby  777,  and  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  popes,  as  a  tribute  from  England,  and 
regularly  collected,  till  suppressed  by  Henry  YIH. — Camden, 

PETER,  THE  WILD  BOY.  A  savage  creature  found  in  the  forest  of  Hertswold,  electorate 
of  Hanover,  when  Oeoi^e  I.  and  his  friends  were  hunting.  He  was  found  walking  on 
his  hands  and  feet,  climbing  trees  like  a  squirrel,  and  feeding  on  grass  and  moss, 
Nov.,  1725.  At  this  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  thirteen  years  old.  The  king 
caused  him  to  taste  of  all  the  dishes  at  the  royal  table ;  but  he  preferred  wild  plants, 
leaves,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  which  he  had  lived  on  from  his  infancy.  No  human 
efforts  of  the  many  philosophic  persons  about  court  could  entirely  vary  his  savage 
habits,  or  cause  him  to  utter  one  distinct  syllable.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1785,  at  the  age 
of  72.  Lord  Monboddo  presented  him  as  an  instance  of  the  hypothesis  that  "man  in 
a  state  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal." 

PETERBOROUGH,  England.  Founded  a.d.  633.  It  was  anciently  called  Medes- 
hamstede ;  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  founding  an  abbey  here,  and  dedicating  it 
to  St.  Peter,  it  obtained  its  present  name.  The  original  monastery  here  was  founded 
in  689.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  an  abbot ;  but  king  Henry  YIH.  turned  the 
monastery  into  a  cathedral,  and  made  it  a  bishop's  see. 

PETERBOROUGH,  BISHOPRIC  op.  One  of  the  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  YIIL 
out  of  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  and  wholly  taken  from  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  The  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  with  great 
beauty,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Reformation.  The  first  bishop  was  John 
Chamber,  the  last  abbot  of  Peterborough.  The  see  was  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
419^.  19«.  lid 

PETERSBURGH.  The  new  capital  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Great  first  began  this  city  in 
1708.  He  built  a  small  hut  for  himself,  and  some  wretched  wooden  hovels.  In  1710, 
the  count  Golovkin  built  the  first  house  of  brick ;  and  the  next  year,  the  emperor, 
with  his  own  hand,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  house  of  the  same  materials.  From  these 
small  beginnings  rose  the  imperial  city  of  Petersburgh ;  and  in  less  than  nine  years  after 
the  wooden  hovels  were  erected,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Moscow  to 
this  place.    Here,  in  1736;  a  fire  consumed  2000  houses ;  and  in  1780,  another  fire 
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oonsnined  1 1,000  hotifiea ;  this  last  fire  was  occasioned  by  lightning.  Again,  in  June 
1796,  a  laige  magazine  of  naval  stores  and  100  yesaels  were  destroyed.  The  winter 
palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Dec.  29, 1837.    See  Buttia. 

PETERSBUBOH,  PEACE  of.  Between  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  former  restoring  all 
her  conquests  to  the  latter,  signed  May  5, 1762.  Tbbatt  of  Petebsbuboh,  for  the 
partition  of  Poland,  (see  article  ParHHon  Treatiet,)  Aug.  5, 1772.  Tbeatt  of  Pbtbbs- 
BUBOH,  for  a  coalition  against  France,  Sept.  8, 1805.  Treaty  of  alliance,  signed  at 
St.  Petersbuigh,  between  Bemadotte,  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  emperor 
Alexander ;  the  former  agreeing  to  join  in  the  campaign  against  France,  in  return  for 
which  Sweden  was  to  receive  Norway,  March  24, 1812. 

PETERSWALDEN,  contention  of.  An  important  and  fortunate  convention 
between  Qreat  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  a  firm  and  decisive  alliance  between 
those  powers  was*  made  against  France,  and  the  course  of  action  against  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  planned,  signed  July  8, 1813.  This  convention  and  the  consequent 
alliance  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Buonaparte  in  the  next  year. 

PETRARCH  AiTD  LAURA.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  persons  d  the  fourteenth 
century,  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  and  refined  passion  of  the  former  for  the  latter, 
and  the  great  genius  and  virtue  of  both.  The  chief  subject  of  Petrarch's  enchanting 
sonnets  was  the  beautiful  Laura.  He  was  crowned  with  laurel,  as  a  poet  and  writer, 
on  Easter-day,  April  8, 1841 ;  and  died  at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  July  18, 1874.  Laura 
died  April  6, 1348. 

PEVENSET  CASTLK  This  deserves  mention  here,  as  a  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity. 
From  the  abundance  of  Roman  bricks,  it  is  supposed  that  there  was  a  Roman  fortress 
on  the  spot  The  duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  lY.,  was  for  some  time 
confined  within  the  walls  of  this  castle ;  as  was  also  Queen  Joan,  of  Navarre,  the  last 
wife  of  Henry  lY.,  who,  with  her  confessor,  friar  Randal,  was  accused  of  a  design  to 
destroy  the  king.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  by  order  of  Henry  lY.,  suffered  a  captivity 
in  the  castle  for  about  eighteen  years.  In  1840,  on  removing  some  earth  within  the 
castle,  a  great  many  brass  coins,  in  a  series  extending  over  the  reigns  of  six  or  seven 
Roipan  emperors,  were  discovered. 

PFAFFENDORF,  BATTLE  OF.  Between  the  Imperialists  and  Prussiana.  TheAustrians 
were  signally  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  by  this 
victoiy,  prevented  the  designed  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  grand  armies, 
Aug.  15, 1760.  The  plans  of  the  allies  were  frustrated,  and  Frederick  III.  worked 
out  the  consummate  policy  that  was  disclosed  by  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war. 

PHALANX.  This  old  military  word  sometimes  signified  a  battalion  or  squadron,  and 
sometimes  the  ranks  or  ranges  into  which  whole  armies  were  drawn  when  put  in 
posture  for  a  general  battle. — Pardon.  A  troop  of  n^n  closely  embodied. — MUUm.  The 
Qreek  phalanx  consisted  of  8000  men  in  a  square  battalion,  with  shields  joined,  and 
spears  crossing  each  other.  The  battailion  formed  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  was  called 
tiie  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  was  instituted  by  him  860  B.a 

PHARISEES.  They  were  a  &mous  sect  among  the  Jews;  so  called  from  a  Hebrew 
word  which  signifies  to  separate  or  set  apart,  because  they  pretended  to  a  greater 
degree  of  holiness  and  piety  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  The  admirable  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Publican  is  levelled  against  spiritual  pride,  and  to  recommend  the 
virtue  of  humility. — Luke  xviii  9.  The  Talmud  enumerates  seven  sorts  or  classes  of 
Pharisees. 

PHAROS  AT  ALEXANDRIA.,  called  the  Pharos  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  tower  built  of  white  marble,  and  could 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  mile&  On  the  top,  fires  were  constancy  kept,  to 
direct  sailors  in  the  bay.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost  800  talents,  which  are 
equivalent  to  above  165,1002.  English,  if  Attic;  or  if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum. 
There  was  this  inscription  upon  it — "  King  Ptolemy  to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for  the 
benefit  of  sailors;"  but  Sostratus,  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the  glory, 
engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones,  and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortsff, 
and  wrote  the  above  inscription.  When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by  time,  Ptolemy's 
name  disappeared,  and  the  following  inscription  then  became  visible  : — "  Sostratus 
the  Cnidian,  son  of  Bexiphanes,  to  the  gods»  the  saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors." 
About  280  B.C. 

PHARSALIA,  BATTLE  or.  Between  Julius  Csesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former 
obtained  a  great  and  memorable  victory,  glorious  to  Csesar  in  all  its  consequences. 
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Ceesar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  according  to  others,  1200.  Pompey's  loss  was  15,000 
or  26,000  according  to  others,  and  24,000  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  conqueror.  May  12,  48  b.c.  After  his  defeat,  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  treacherously  slain,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  the  younger,  then  a  minor,  and  his 
body  thrown  naked  on  the  strand,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  whose  curiosity  led 
them  that  way,  till  it  was  burnt  by  his  faithful  freedman  Philip. 

PHILIPPI,  BATTLE  op.  Between  Octavius  Ceesar  and  Marc  Antony  on  one  side,  and 
the  republican  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the 
victory.  Two  battles  were  fought :  in  the  firat,  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  defeated  the  enemy ;  but  Cassius,  who  had  care  of  the  left,  was  ovexpowered, 
and  he  ordered  his  freedman  to  run  him  through  the  body.  In  the  second  battle, 
the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded  obtained  a  victory ;  but  the  other  was  defeated, 
and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He,  however,  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after  fell  on  his  sword.  Both  batUes  were  fought  in  October,  42  B.a 
— Boeiuet, 

PHILIPPICS.  This  species  of  satire  derives  its  name  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  from  the  orations  of  Cicero.  See  Ci4!ero*8  Oraiions 
(the  second  of  which  was  cfdled  divine  by  Juvenal)  against  Marc  Antony,  which 
latter  cost  Cicero  his  life,  43  B.o.  Philippics  from  these  now  are  imderstood  to  mean 
any  invective  declamation. — Bithop  Hwra. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLES.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  a.d.  1519.  In  this  archipelago  the 
illustrious  circumnavigator  Magellan,  like  our  still  more  illustrious  Cook  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  lost  his  life  in  a  skirmish,  in  1521.  Thev  were  taken  possession  of 
in  1565  by  a  fleet  from  Mexico,  which  first  stopped  at  the  island  of  Zebu,  and  subdued 
it.  In  1570  a  settlement  was  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manilla  river,  and  Manilla 
was,  in  the  following  year,  constituted  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Philippines. 

PHILOSOPHY.  The  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  things,  in  opposition  to  history, 
which  is  only  the  knowledge  of  facts ;  or  to  mathematics,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  quantity  of  things ; — the  hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural  effects  are 
explained. — Locke.  Pythagoras  first  adopted  the  name  of  philosopher  (such  men 
having  been  previously  called  sages),  about  528  B.o.  See  Moral  PhUoaopky. 
Philosophers  were  expelled  from  Rome,  and  their  schools  suppressed,  by  Domitian* 
A.D.  83. — Unw.  Hist,  Philosophy  has  tmdei^one  four  great  changes : — 1.  A  total 
subserviency  to  priestcraft  and  superstition,  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians. 
2.  A  commixture  of  reason  and  poetry,  by  the  Greeks.  3.  A  mechanical  system, 
introduced  by  Copernicus  and  Ghdileo ;  and,  4.  A  system  of  poetical,  verbal,  and 
imaginary  causation,  taught  by  Newton,  Lavoisier,  &c.  The  world,  at  present^  is 
divided  between  the  two  last. 

PHILOSOPHEB'S  STONE.  By  this  name  is  usually  meant  a  powder,  which  some 
wise  heads  among  the  chymists  imagined  had  the  virtue  of  turning  all  imperfect 
metals  into  silver  and  gold — all  metals  but  these  being  so  considered.  Kircher 
observes,  with  truth,  that  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  perpetual  motion,  the  inex- 
tinguishable lamp,  and  philosopher's  stone,  have  racked  the  brains  of  philosophers 
and  mathematicians  for  a  long  time,  without  any  useful  result.  For  a  remarkable 
case  of  folly  and  imposition  in  relation  to  this  subject,  see  Alchemy. 

PHIPPS,  CAPTAIN,  HIS  EXPEDITION.  The  hon.  captain  Phipps  (afterwards  lord 
Mulgrave)  sailed  from  England  in  command  of  the  Sett-horae  and  Carcase  ships,  to 
make  discoveries,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  North  Pole,  1773.  In  August  of  that 
year,  he  was  for  nine  days  environed  with  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice,  in  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  north  of  Spitzbergen,  80°  48'  North  latitude.  All  further  progress 
was  not  only  impossible,  but  retreat  also,  and  in  this  dreadful  situation  all  on  board 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  but  they  were  providentially  liberated  from  the  vast 
mountains  of  ice  by  a  brisk  wind,  which  in  two  or  three  days  more  accomplished 
their  deliverance.  The  ships  returned  to  England  without  their  intrepid  commander 
having  made  any  discoveries.  Sept  20,  1773.  In  this  expedition,  Nelson  was 
cockswain  to  the  second  in  conmiand. 

PHOSPHORUS.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1667,  by  Brandt,  who  procured  it  from 
urine ;  and  Scheele  soon  after  found  a  method  of  preparing  it  from  bones.  The  dis- 
covery was  prosecuted  by  John  Kunckell,  a  Saxon  chemist,  1670,  and  by  the  hon.  Mr. 
Boyle,  about  the  same  time. — N<mv,  DkU    Phosphoric  acid  is  first  mentioned  in  1743, 
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but  is  said  to  have  been  known  earlier ;  the  distinction  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Lavoisier  in  1777.  Canton's  phosphorus  is  so  called  from  its  discoverer,  1768.  Proto- 
phosphurated  hydrogen  was  discovered  by  sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1812. 

PHRENOLOGY.  The  science  of  the  mind,  and  of  animal  propensities,  a  modem  doc- 
trine, started  by  Dr.  Qall,  in  1808.  See  Oranioloffy.  Dr.  Spurzheim  improved  the 
Bcienoe  in  1815,  and  it  has  now  many  professors;  and  a  Phrenological  Society  has 
been  established  in  London.  Following  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  many  expounders  of 
the  science  publicly  profess  it  in  these  countries^  where,  and  in  Germany,  France,  and 
America,  it  has  increasing  adherents. 

PHYSIC.  Reason  and  chance  led  early  to  the  knowledge  and  virtues  of  certain  herbs. 
The  sea-horse  drawing  blood  from  his  body  by  means  of  a  reed  to  relieve  himself  from 
plethora,  taught  men  the  art  of  artificial  blood-letting. — Pliny.  In  fabulous  history 
it  is  mentioned  that  Polydius  having  seen  a  serpent  approach  the  wounded  body  of 
another  with  an  herb,  with  which  he  covered  it,  restored  the  inanimate  body  of 
Glaucus  in  the  same  manner. — ffyffimta,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
the  healing  art ;  "  and  the  priests,"  says  Cabanus,  "  soon  seized  upon  the  province  of 
medicine,  and  combined  it  with  their  other  instruments  of  power."  From  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  medicine  fell  into  those  of  the  philosophers,  who  freed  it  from  its 
superstitious  character.  Pythagoras  endeavoured  to  explain  the  formation  of  diseases, 
the  order  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  action  of  medicine,  about  529  b.o.  Hippocrates, 
justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  medicine  and  the  founder  of  the  science,  flourished 
about  422  B.C.  Galen,  bom  a.d.  131,  was  the  oracle  of  medical  science  for  nearly 
1600  years.  The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  furnished 
an  entirely  new  system  of  physiological  and  pathological  speculation,  1628. 

PHYSIC  GARDEN.  The  first  cultivated  in  England  was  by  John  Gerard,  surgeon,  of 
London,  in  1567.  That  at  Oxford  was  endowed  by  the^arl  of  Danby  in  1652.  That 
at  Cambridge  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  That  at  Chelsea, 
originated  by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  was  g^ven  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company  in  1721 ;  this 
last  was  very  much  admired  by  the  illustrious  Linnaeus.  The  fine  Botanic  Gkurden  in 
Dublin  was  commenced  uk  1763. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  KING.  The  earliest  mandate  or  warrant  for  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  at  court  is  dated  a.d.  1454,  the  83  Henry  YI,,  a  reign  fertile  in  the  patronage 
which  was  afforded  to  practitioners  in  medicine ;  but  in  that  reign  no  appointment 
existed  which  can  justly  be  called  phjrsician  to  the  royal  person.  By  this  warrant, 
the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  privy  council,  deputed  to  three  physicians  and  two 
sui^eons  the  regulation  of  his  diet,  and  the  administration  of  such  medicines  and 
remedies  as  might  be  sufficient  for  his  cure,  without  any  allusion  to  the  previous 
existence  or  permanency  of  the  office,  which  they  were  authoiised  for  a  time  to  fill, 
or  to  a  remuneration  for  their  services. — Life  of  Linaere. 

PHYSICIANS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  op,  London,  was  projected  by  Dr.  Linaere,  physician 
to  Henry  YIII.,  who,  through  his  interest  with  cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained  letters 
patent,  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regular  physicians  in  London,  with  peculiar 
privileges,  Oct.  23, 1518.  Linaere  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Harvey,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  another  ornament  and  benefEM^tor  to  this  institution.  He  built  a  library  and 
public  hall,  which  he  granted  for  ever  to  the  college,  with  his  books  and  instruments. 
The  college  was  afterwards  held  in  a  building  in  Warwick-lane,  erected  by  sir  C.  Wren, 
where  it  continued  till  1823,  when  the  present  elegant  stone  edifice  was  erected  from 
designs  by  sir  R  Smirke.  The  College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  was  founded  by  charter 
of  Charles  II.,  1667,  and  was  re-incorporated  in  1692.  The  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Edinbux^h,  Nov.  29, 1681. 

PHYSICS.  Well  described  as  a  science  of  unbounded  extent,  and  as  reaching  from  an 
atom  to  Gk>d  himself.  It  is  made  to  embiace  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  bodies  and 
existences  of  the  imiverse ;  their  phenomena,  causes  and  effects.  Mr.  Locke  would 
include  Gkxl,  angels,  and  spirits,  under  this  term.  The  origin  of  physics  is  referred 
to  the  Brahmins,  magi,  and  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  priests.  From  these  it  was  derived 
to  the  Greek  sages,  particularly  Thales,  who  first  professed  the  study  of  nature  in 
Greece,  about  595  b.o.  Hence,  it  descended  to  the  Pythagoric,  Platonic,  and  Peripa- 
tetic schools ;  and  frx>m  these  to  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  In  connexion  with  natural  philosophy,  and  that  part  of  physics  which 
teaches  the  constitution  of  the  body,  so  far  as  it  is  in  its  healthy  or  natural  state,  and 
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to  that  purpose  endeavoun  to  account  for  the  reaBon  of  the  BeTeral  functioDs  and 
operations  of  the  several  members.  Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  that  part  of  medicine 
which  particularly  considers  the  structure  and  constitution  of  human  bodies^  with 
regard  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Its  date  is  referred  to  the  same  time  with  phTsicSy 
uhichiee, 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  This  is  a  science  by  which  the  dispositions  of  mankind  are  discoTcred, 
chiefly  from  the  features  of  the  face.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  referred  to  Aristotle ; 
Cicero  was  attached  to  the  science.  It  became  a  fiishionable  study  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  in  the  last  century,  the  essays  of  Le  Cat  and  Pemethy 
led  to  the  modem  system.  Lavater's  researches  in  this  pursuit  arose  frt>m  his  haying 
been  struck  with  the  singular  countenance  of  a  soldier  who  passed  under  a  window  at 
which  he  and  2iimmerman  were  standing ;  published  1776. 

PIANO-FORTE.  Invented  by  J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Dresden,  in  1717:  he  presented  a 
modd  of  his  invention  to  the  court  of  Saxony ;  and  some  time  after,  G.  Silverman,  a 
musical-instrument  maker,  began  to  manu&cture  piano-fortes  with  considerable  sucoess. 
The  invention  has  also  been  ascribed  to  an  instrument-maker  at  Florence.  The  square 
piano-forte  was  first  made  by  Freiderica,  an  organ-builder  of  Saxony,  about  1758. 
Piano-fortes  were  made  in  London  by  M.  Zumpie,  a  German,  1766 ;  and  have  been 
since  greatly  improved  by  Broadwood,  Collard,  Kirkman,  and  others  in  London. 

PICHEGRXrS,  MOREAU'S,  aot)  GEORGES*  CONSPIRACY.  The  memorable  con- 
spiracy  against  N^oleon  Buonaparte  detected,  and  Geoi^ges  and  Moreau  arrested  at 
Paris,  Feb.  23, 1804.  Pichegru,  when  captured,  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  where 
he  was  found  strangled  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April  following.  For  the  particulars 
relating  to  this  conspiracy,  see  article  Qtorget,  kc, 

PICQUET,  THE  GAME  01*.  ^Picquet  was  the  first  known  game  upon  the  cards.  It  was 
invented  by  Joquemin,  and  afterwards  other  games,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  YI. 
of  France,  who  was  at  the  time  in  feeble  health,  1390. — Mizeray,  *'  It  ia  remarkable," 
observes  a  French  writer.  Arum,  ''that  the  earliest  game  upon  the  cards,  should  be, 
at  once  the  most  simple  and  intellectual."  Cards  are  referred  by  some  persons  to  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  disputed  whether  they  are,  in  modem  times,  of  French  or  Spanish 
origin.    See  article  Cards. 

PICTS.  A  Scythian  or  German  colony,  who  landed  in  Scotland  much  about  the  time 
that  the  Scots  began  to  seize  upon  the  Ebudse,  or  Western  Isles.  They  afterwards 
lived  as  two  distinct  nations,  the  Scots  in  the  highlands  and  isles,  and  the  Picts  in 
that  now  called  the  lowlands.  About  a.d.  838  to  843,  the  Scots  under  Kenneth  IL 
totally  subdued  the  Picts,  and  seized  all  their  kingdom,  and  extended  the  limite  as 
far  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PICTS'  WALL.  The  fieunous  wall  in  Northumberland,  which  reached  from  Newcastle* 
upon-Tyne  to  Carlisle  in  Cumberland,  for  the  space  of  eighty  miles,  so  that  it  extended 
almost  from  sea  to  sea,  that  is,  from  the  German  sea  on  the  east,  to  the  Irish  sea  on 
the  west ;  it  was  eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  high,  ascending  and  descending  over 
several  craggy  hills,  with  battlements  all  along,  and  towers  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  each  other,  in  which  soldiers  were  kept  for  its  defence ;  this  wall  was  built  by 
Agricola,  A.D.  85,  when  possessed  of  this  pari  of  Britain,  to  defend  it  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Scots  and  Hcts,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 

PICTURES.  Bularchus  was  the  first  who  introduced,  at  least  among  the  Greeks,  the 
use  of  many  colours  in  one  picture.  One  of  his  pictures  was  purchased  by  the  king 
of  Lydia  for  its  weight  in  gold;  he  flourished  740  B.C.  Until  about  Uie  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  painting  had  not  revived.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  art  in  England  may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL    See 


PIEPOUDRE  COURT.  In  English  kw,  the  Court  of  Dusty  Foot.  A  court  whose 
jurisdiction  was  established  for  cases  arising  at  fyjn  and  markets,  to  do  justice  to  the 
buyer  and  seller  immediately  upon  the  spot.  By  statute  17  Edward  lY.,  it  had 
cognisance  of  all  disputes  in  the  precincts  of  the  market  to  which  it  might  belong, 
A.i>.  1476.  By  a  court  of  Pie  Poudre  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  a  young  gentleman  paid 
8^  16«.  for  taking  away  an  actress  when  she  was  going  to  perform,  and  6L  for  crim. 
eon,  to  the  husband,  the  lady  being  married,  Sept.  6,  1804. — Phillips. 

PIGEON,  THE  Carrier.  The  courier  pigeons  are  of  very  ancient  use.  The  ancients 
being  destitute  of  the  convenience  of  posts^  were  accustomed  when  they  took  a  long 
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jotumey,  and  were  desirous  of  sending  back  any  news  with  uncommon  expedition,  to 
take  tame  pigeons  with  them.  When  they  thought  proper  to  write  to  their  friends, 
they  let  one  of  these  birds  loose,  with  letters  &stened  to  its  neck :  the  bird  once 
released,  would  never  cease  its  flight  till  it  arrived  at  its  nest  and  young  ones. 
Taurosthenes  announced  to  his  father  his  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  by  sending  to 
him  at  ^gina  a  pigeon  stained  with  purple. — Ovid,  Hirtius  and  Brutus  corresponded 
by  means  of  pigeons  at  the  siege  of  Modena.  In  modem  times,  the  most  not^  were 
the  pigeons  of  Aleppo,  which  served  as  couriers  at  Alexandretta  and  Bagdad.  Thirty- 
two  pigeons  sent  nrom  Antwerp  were  liberated  from  London  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  on  the  same  day  at  noon,  one  of  them  arrived  at  Antwerp ;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  a  second  arrived ;  the  remainder  on  the  following  day,  Nov.  23 
1819.— jPAiWipf. 

PILQRIMAOES.  They  began  to  be  made  about  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church,  but 
they  were  most  in  vogue  after  the  close  of  the  11th  century.  Pilgrimages  became 
frequent  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century ;  king  Robert  II.  niade  several 
pilgrimages,  among  others,  one  to  Rome  about  the  year  1016,  perhaps  in  1020,  when 
he  refused  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy. — BenaidL  Many  licences 
were  granted  to  captains  of  English  ships  to  carry  pUgrims  abroad,  7  Hen.  VI.,  1428. 

PILQRIMAGE  of  GRACE.  An  insurrection,  so  called,  headed  by  Aske  and  other 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  joined  by  priests  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  and  40,000 
men  of  York,  Durham,  Liancaster,  and  other  counties,  against  Henry  VIII.  They 
took  Hull  and  York,  with  smaller  towna  The  duke  of  Norfolk  marched  against 
them,  and  it  was  ultimately  suppressed,  and  great  nxmiberB  of  the  insui^ents  were 
executed,  1536-7. 

PILLORY.  A  scaffold  for  persons  to  stand  on,  in  order  to  render  them  infamous,  and 
make  them  a  public  spectacle,  for  every  one  to  see  and  know,  that  they  might  avoid 
and  refuse  to  have  any  commerce  or  dealings  with  them  for  the  future.  This  punish- 
ment was  awarded  against  persons  convicted  of  forgery,  perjury,  libelling,  kc  In 
some  cases  the  head  was  put  through  a  hole,  the  hands  through  two  others,  the  nose 
slit,  the  face  branded  wjth  one  or  more  letters,  and  one  or  both  ears  were  cut  off. 
There  is  a  statute  of  the  pillory  41  Hen.  IIL,  1256.  Many  persons  died  in  the  pillory 
by. being  struck  with  stones  by  the  mob,  and  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and  putrid  ofiBed. 
It  was  abolished  as  a  pimishment  in  all  cases  except  perjury,  56  Qeo.  III.,  1815-16. 
The  pillory  was  totally  abolished  by  act  1  Vict.,  June,  1837. 

PILNITZ,  CONVENTION  and  TREATY  of,  agaiust  FRANCE.  The  famous  con- 
vention of  Pilnitz  took  place  between  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
July  20, 1791.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  month,  the  treaty  of  Hlnitz,  or,  as 
some  style  it,  the  Partition  Treaty,  was  finally  agreed  upon  at  Piavia  by  the  courts  in 
concert.  It  was  to  the  effect  "  that  the  emperor  should  retake  all  that  Louis  XIV. 
had  conquered  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  uniting  these  provinces  to  the 
Netherlands,  give  them  to  his  serene  highness  the  elector  palatine,  to  be  added  to  the 
palatinate.    Bavaria  to  be  added  to  the  Austrian  possessions,"  &c. 

PINE  TREES.  The  Stone  pine  {Pintu  Pinea),  brought  to  these  countries  before  1548. 
The  Cluster  pine  {Pinua  Pinaster),  brought  from  the  South  of  Europe  before  1596. 
The  Weymouth  pine  {Pinus  Strobiu),  from  North  America,  1705.  Frankincense  pine 
{Pinvs  Tcedd),  from  North  America,  before  1713.  There  are,  of  course,  other  varieties 
of  the  pine,  now  a  common  tree  in  England. 

PINEEY,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  protector, 
and  the  Scots,  when  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  Few  victories  have  been  more 
decisive,  or  gained  with  smaller  loss  to  the  conquerors.  There  fell  not  200  of  the 
English ;  and,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation,  there  perished  above 
10,000  of  the  Scots.    Above  1500  were  taken  prisoners.    Sept.  10, 1547. — Hume, 

PINS.  As  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  pins  are  first  mentioned  in  the  statutes  A.D. 
1483.  Those  made  of  brass  wire  were  brought  from  France  in  1540,  and  were  first 
used  in  England,  it  is  said,  by  Catherine  Howard,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Before  the 
invention  of  pins,  both  sexes  used  ribands,  loop-holes,  laces  with  points  and  tags, 
clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold.  They  were  made  in 
England  in  1543. — Stowe, 

PIN-MONEY.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  statutes  of  the  ancient  pin-makers  of  Paris  was, 
that  no  master  should  open  more  than  one  shop  for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  except  on 
New-year's  Day  and  its  eve ;  when  it  was  usual  to  make  presents  of  pins,  or  of  money 
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to  buj  them :  henoe  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  pins  or  ptn-money,  to  oertain 
presents  given  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  person  with  whom  laige  bargains  were 
concluded.  Hence,  too,  the  term  pin-money  is  applied  to  the  allowance  that  is 
generally  made  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  for  her  own  special  use. 

PISA,  LEANING  TOWER  of.  This  celebrated  tower,  likewise  called  Campanile,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bells,  staadJe  in 
a  square  close  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  is 
a  beautiful  cylinder  of  eight  stories,  each  adorned  with  a  round  of  columns,  rising  one 
above  another.  It  inclines  so  far  on  one  side  from  the  perpendicular,  that  in  dropping 
a  plummet  from  the  top,  which  is  188  feet  in  height,  it  falls  sixteen  feet  from  the 
hm.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  by  connoisseurs  to  prove  that  this  was  done 
purposely  by  the  architect ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  inclination  has  proceeded  from 
another  cause,  namely,  from  an  accidental  subsidence  of  the  foundation  on  that  side. 

PISTOLS.  These  are  the  smallest  sort  of  firo-arms,  carried  sometimes  on  the  saddle- 
bow, sometimes  in  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  sometimes  in  the  pocket,  &c. — ParcUm, 
The  pistol  was  first  used  by  the  cavalry  of  England  in  1544. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.  A  small  solitary  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  seen  by  Cook  in 
1773,  and  noted  for  being  colonised  by  ten  mutineers  from  the  ship  Botmty,  captain 
Bligh,  in  1789,  from  which  time,  till  1814,  they  (or  rather  their  descendants)  remained 
here  unknown.     See  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 

PITT'S  ADMINISTRATION.  The  first  administration  of  this  illustrious  statesman 
was  formed  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  ministry  (which  aee),  Dec.  27, 1783.  It 
terminated  by  his  resignation  in  1801.  His  second  administration  was  formed 
May  12,  1804 ;  and  was  terminated  by  his  death.    See  the  following : — 


JkDVIKIBTRATION  OF  1788. 

Rt  hon.  William  Pitt,  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
•nry  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  earl 
Gower,  lord  president ;  duke  of  Rutland,  prl^y 
seal ;  marqueas  of  Carmarthen, home  secretary; 
earl  Temple,  immediately  succeeded  hy  lord 
Sydney,  foreign  secretary ;  lord  Thurlow,  lord 
chancellor;  yisconnt  Howe,  admiralty;  dnke 
of  Richmond,  ordnance;  William  Wyndham 
OrenvlIIe,  Henry  Dundas,  &c. 

Mr.  Pitt  oontinned  minister  until  1801. 
Many  changes  in  his  ministry,  of  course, 
occurred  in  the  long  period  of  seventeen  years. 


ADIflKrSTRATION  OF  1804. 

Rt  hon.  Wiliam  Pitt,  first  ministar;  lord 
Eldon,  lord  chancellor;  dnke  of  Portland  sae- 
ceeded  by  lord  Sidmonth  (late  Mr.  Addington) 
lord  president;  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord 
privy  seal;  lord  Hawkesbury.  home,  lord 
llarrowby  (sueoeeded  by  lora  Mulgrave), 
foreign,  and  earl  Camden  (succeeded  hy 
viscount  Castlereagh),  colonial  secretary; 
viscount  MelviUe  (succeeded  by  lord  Barham), 
admiralty ;  duke  of  Montrose,  lord  Mulgrave, 
Mr.  Dundas,  Ao. 


Mr.  Pitt  was  a  minister  of  commanding  powers  and  still  loftier  pretensions ;  and  died 
possessed  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  a  great  portion  of  his  countrymen, 
Jan.  28, 1806.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed  to  his  honour  by  parliament,  and 
a  grant  of  40,000Z.  made  to  pay  his  debts.  In  his  administration  an  illustrious 
nobleman  wrote  the  following  lines,  published  in  1805,  in  the  height  of  the  then  war 
between  England  and  half  the  world : — 

"  O I  England,  thou  art  a  deserted  deer, 
Beset  by  every  ill,  but  that  of  fear ; 
The  nations  hunt,  they  mark  thee  for  a  prey, 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  stand*  st  at  bay, 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplex'd ; 
Once  Chatham  saved  thee — but  who  saves  thee  next? 

"  Who  saves  I    Again  the  glorions  triumph 's  won, 
And  Chatham's  name  is  lost,  in  Chatham's  son. 
To  HIM  the  muse  a  higher  praise  will  yield ; 
A  9word  was  Chatham — Pitt  both  sword  and  shield." 

PIUS.  This  name  was  first  given  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Titus,  thence  called 
Antoninus  Pius,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue,  a.d.  138.  This  name  was  also 
given  to  a  son  of  Metellus,  because  he  interested  himself  so  warmly  to  have  his  father 
recalled  from  banishment.  The  name  of  Pius  has  also  been  taken  by  nine  of  the 
popes  of  Rome,  the  first  of  whom  assimied  it  in  a.d.  142.  The  present  pope  is 
called  Pius  IX. 

PLAGUE.  ''  The  offspring  of  inclement  skies,  and  of  legions  of  putrifying  locusts." 
— Thomson.  The  first  recorded  general  plague  in  all  parts  of  the  world  occurred 
767  B.O. — PetaviuB,  At  Carthage  a  plague  was  so  terrible  that  the  people  sacrificed 
their  children  to  appease  the  gods,  534  B.o. — Baroniut.  At  Rome  prevailed  a  de- 
solating plague  carrying  off  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  and  round  the  city. 
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461  Ka  At  Athens,  whence  it  spread  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  caused  an  awful 
devastation,  430  b.o.  Another,  which  raged  in  the  Greek  islands,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
and  destroyed  2000  persons  every  day,  188  B.O. — Pliny. 


At  Rome,  a  most  awfdl  plague;  10,000  persons 

perish  daily,  a.d.  78. 
The  same  ftital  disease  again  raraged  the  Ro- 
man empire,  a.d.  187. 
In  Britain,  a  plague  raged  so  formidahly,  and 
swept  away  such  multitudes,  that  the  living 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead, 
A.D.  430. 
A  dreadftil  one  began  in  Europe  in  668,  ex- 
tended all  over  Asia  and  Anica,  and  it  is 
said  did  not  cease  for  many  years.  Univ.  Hist. 
At  Constantinople,  when  200,000  of  its  inha- 

hltantB  perished,  a.d.  746. 
[This  plague  raged  for  three  years,  and  was 
equally  fatal  in  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Greece.] 
AtChichester  in  England,  an  epidemical  disease 
carried  off  84,000  persons,  772.— WiU.  Malms. 
In  Scotland,  40,000  persons  perished  of  a  pes- 
tilence, A.D.  054. 
In  London,  a  great  mortality,  a  J>.  1004 ;  and  in 

Ireland,  1005. 
Again  in  London :  it  extended  to  cattle,  fowls, 
and  other  domestic  animals,  1111. — Holinga. 
In  Ireland:  after  Christmas  this  year,  Henry 

II.  was  forced  to  quit  the  countrp,  1172. 
Again  in  Ireland,  when  a  prodigious  number 

perished,  1204. 
A  general  plague  raged  throughout  Europe, 
causing  a  most  extensive  mortality.    Britain 
uod  Ireland  suffered  grievously.    In  London 
alone,  2U0  persons  were  buried  daily  in  the 
Charterhouse-yard. 
In  Paris  and  London   a   dreadftil  mortali^ 
prevailed  in  1362  and  1967 ;  and  in  Ireland, 
in  1370. 
A  great  pestilenoe  In  Ireland,  called  the/ouriA, 
destroyed  a  greatnumberof  the  people,  1S83. 
80^000  persons  perished  of  a  dreadful  pestilence 

in  London,  1407. 
Again  in  Ireland,  superinduced  by  a  fiunine ; 
great  numbers  died,  1466 ;  and  Dublin  was 
wasted  by  a  plague,  1470. 
An  awful   pestilence   at   Oxford,    1471;  and 
throughout   England   a  plague   which  de- 
stroyed  more    people   than   the    continual 
wars  for  the  fifteen  preceding  years,  1478.— 
Bapin;  Salnum. 
The  awftil  Sudor  Anglieus,  or  sweating  sick- 
ness, very  fatal  at  London,  1485. — Delaune. 
The  plague  at  London  so  dreadftil  that  Henry 
YII.  and  his  court  removed  to  Calais,  1600. 
— Stowe. 


Again,  the  sweating  sicluiMS  (mortal  In  three 

hours].  In  most  of  the  capital  towns  in  Eng^ 

land  naif  the  inhabitants  died,  and  Oxfom 

was  depopulated,  9  Hen.  VIII.,  1517. — Stowe, 

Limerick  was  visited  by  a  plague,  when  many 

thousands  perished,  1522. 
A  pestilence  throughotit  Ireland,  1526;   and 
the  English  Sweat,  1628 ;  and  a  pestilenoe  in 
Dublin,  1675. 
30,578  persons  perished  of  the  plague  in  London 
alone,  1603-1604.  It  was  also  fatal  in  Ireland. 
200,000  perished  of  a  pestilenoe  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  1611. 
In  London,  a  great  mortality  prevailed,  and 

35,417  persons  perished,  1626. 
In  France,  a   general   mortality;    at   Lyons 

60,000  persons  died,  1682. 
The  plague,  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Naples 
ft)eing  introduced  by  a  transport  with  sol- 
aiers  on  board),  raged  with  such  violence  as 
to  carry  off  400,000  of  the  inhabitants  in  six 
months,  1656. 
Memorable   plague  which  carried   off  68,686 

persons  in  London,  1665.    Bee  itezt  artieU. 
[Fires  were  kept  up  night  and  day  to  purifjr 
the  air  for  three  days ;  and  it  is  thought  the 
infection  was  not  totally  destroyed  till  the 
great  conflagration  of  1666.] 
60,000  persons  perished  of  the  plague  at  Mar- 
seilles and  neighbourhood,  brought  in  a  ship 
from  the  Levant,  1720. 
One  of  the  most  awful  plagues  that  ever  raged, 

prevailed  in  Syria,  1790.— Abbi  Mariti. 
In  Persia,  a  fatid  pestilence,  which  carried  off 

80,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bassorah,  1773. 
In  Egypt,  more  than  800,000  persons  died  of 

plague,  1702. 
In  Barbary,  3000   died  daily;  and   at   Fee 

247,000  perished,  1799. 
In  Spain,  and  at  Gibraltar,  immense  numbers 
were  carried  off  by  a  pestilent  disease  in 
1804  and  1805. 
Again,  at  Gibraltar,  an  epidemic  fever,  much 
resembling  the  plague,  caused  great  mor- 
tality, 1828. 
The  Asiatic  Cholera  (see  Cholera)  made  its 
first  appearance  in  England,  at  Sunderland, 
Oct  26,  1831 ;  in  Scotland,  at  Haddington, 
Dec.  23,  same   year;   and  in   Ireland,   at 
Belfast,  March  14, 1832. 
The  Cholera  again  visits  England,  &c    See 
Cholera.  1848  and  1849. 


PLAGUE  IN  LONDON,  the  GREAT.  This  most  awful  and  memorable  scoui^e 
commenced  in  December  1664.  In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  it  had  con- 
tinued with  great  severity ;  but  in  August  and  September  it  quickened  into  dreadful 
activity,  sweeping  away  8000  persons  in  a  week.  Then  it  was  that  the  whole  British 
nation  wept  for  the  sufferings  of  the  metropolis.  In  some  houses  carcases  lay 
waiting  for  burial ;  and  in  others,  persons  were  seen  doubled  up  in  their  last  agonies. 
In  one  room  were  heard  dying  groans;  and  in  the  next,  the  ravings  of  delirium, 
mingled  with  the  wailings  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  apprehensive  shrieks  of 
children.  In&nts  passed  at  once  from  the  womb  to  the  grave.  The  yet  healthy 
child  hung  upon  the  putrid  breast  of  a  dead  mother ;  and  the  nuptial  bed  was 
changed  into  a  sepulchre.  Some  of  the  infected  ran  about  staggering  like  drunken 
men,  and  fell  and  expired  in  the  streets ;  while  others  calmly  laid  themselves  down, 
never  to  rise  but  at  the  call  of  the  last  trumpet  At  length,  in  the  middle  of 
September,  more  than  12,000  perished  in  one  week ;  in  one  night  4000  died.  The 
hearses  were  but  dead-carts  which  continually  traversed  the  streets,  while  the 
appalling  cry,  " Bririg ovi  your  deady'  thrilled  through  every  soul.  Then  it  was  that 
pco^nts,  husbands,  wives,  and  children  saw  all  those  that  were  dear  to  them  thrown 
with  a  pitchfork  into  a  cart,  like  the  ofSsX  of  the  slaughter-house,  to  be  conveyed 
without  the  walls,  and  flung  in  one  promiscuous  heap,  without  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
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without  a  coffin,  and  without  a  shroud  1  Some  graTOB  were  dug  bo  laige  as  to  hold 
more  than  a  thousand  bodies  each ;  and  into  these  huge  holes,  the  living,  wrapt  in 
blankets  and  rags,  threw  themselves  among  the  dead,  in  their  agonies  and  delinum. 
They  were  often  found  in  this  state  hugging  the  flesh  of  their  kindred  that  had  not 
quite  perished.  People,  in  the  intolerable  torment  of  their  swellings,  ran  wild  and 
mad,  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves;  and  even  mothers  in  their  lunacy 
murdered  their  own  children.  When  the  carts  were  insufficient  for  their  office,  the 
houses  and  streets  were  rendered  tenfold  more  pestilential  by  the  unburied  dead. 
Not  68,000,  but  100,000  perished  of  this  plague.— X>«/oe. 

PLAGUES  or  EGTPT.  The  refusal  of  the  king  to  hearken  to  Koses,  although  he  had 
performed  many  miracles  to  prove  his  divine  mission,  brings  a  display  of  wrath  upon 
the  land,  in  ten  awful  instances,  which  are  denominated  the  plagues  of  Egypt>  1492  b.c. 
In  this  year  the  king,  named  by  some  Amenophis,  b^  others  Cherres^  is,  with  his 
whole  army,  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea. —  UihaTf  BUnTf  LetigUt 

PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM,  BATTLE  of  the.  The  celebrated  battle  in  which  the  French 
of  Canada  were  defeated  by  the  British  under  the  heroic  general  Wolfe,  who  fell 
mortally  wounded,  just  as  the  enemy  had  given  way,  and  he  had  conquered,  a  ball 
having  pierced  his  breast,  Sept  13,  1759.  This  glorious  fight  (too  dearly  won),  is  also 
called  Uie  battle  of  Quebec.    See  Qiuhec. 

PLANETS.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  known  as  a  planet  to  the  Chinese  and  the 
Chaldeans ;  to  the  former,  it  is  said,  3000  b.o.  ;  and  correctly  inserted  in  a  chart  of 
the  heavens,  made  about  600  B.C.,  and  in  which  1460  stars  are  accurately  described ; 
this  chart  is  said  to  be  in  the  roval  library  at  Paris.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were 
discovered  by  Galileo,  a.d.  1610;  but  Janssen,  it  is  affirmed,  claimed  some  acquaint- 
ance with  them  about  twenty  years  before.  We  have  now  eleven  primary  planets^ 
viz. :  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Geoigium  Sidus,  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta;  and  about  eighteen  secondary  planets  belonging  to  our 
solar  system.  Herschel  discovered  the  Geoigium  Sidus  {which  $ee),  March  13, 1781. 
Ceres  (see  Ceres)  was  discovered  by  Piazri,  Jan.  1,  1801.  Olbers  discovered  Pallas,  at 
Bremen  (see  Pallcu)  March  29,  1802.  Harding  discovered  Juno,  Sept  1,  1804;  and 
Olbers  (again)  Vestl^  which  tee,  March  29,  1807.  A  planet  which  it  is  intended  to  call 
Victoria,  waa  discovered  as  late  as  1850.    See  Venus,  *  Ac. 

PLANTAGENET,  HOUSE  of.  A  race  of  fourteen  English  kings,  from  Henry  IL  to 
Richard  III.,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  {which  see),  1485.  Plantagenet  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  no  more  than  one  of  those  soubriquets  or  nicknames  at  this  time  so 
common.  The  first  so-called  was  Fulke  Martel,  earl  of  Anjou,  in  the  tenth  century. 
That  noble  having  contrived  the  death  of  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Brittany,  in  order 
to  succeed  to  the  earldom,  his  confessor  sent  him,  in  atonement  for  the  murder,  to 
Jerusalem,  attended  by  only  two  servants,  one  of  whom  was  to  lead  him  by  a  halter 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  other  to  strip  and  whip  him  there,  like  a  common 
malefactor.  Broom,  in  French  genft,  in  Latin  genista,  being  the  only  tough,  pliant 
shrub  in  Palestine,  the  noble  criminal  was  smartly  scouiged  with  it,  and  from  this 
instrument  of  his  chastisement,  he  was  called  Plania-genista,  or  Plantagenet — Skinner, 
Mezeray. 

PLASSEY,  BATTLE  of.  Fought  between  the  British  under  lord  Clive,  and  the  native 
Hindoos  under  Surajah  Dowlah,  June  28, 1757.  The  nabob  was  vanquished,  although 
at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  by  the  British,  whose  force  did  not  exceed  much  more 
than  3000 ;  and  the  victoxy  laid  the  foundation  of  our  pi>wer  and  empire  in  India. 
See  article  India. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.  A  fossil  stone  of  a  particular  kind  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
lime,  used  by  figure-masters  for  moulds,  statuary,  &c.    The  method  of  taking  like- 

•  The  late  great  astronomer  Lalande  said,  that  be  would  never  call  the  planets  recently  discovered  by  any 
other  names  than  Herschel,  Piazzi.  Olbers,  and  Harding;  contending  that  mythological  names  were 
perfectly  unmeaning.  If  we  call  tlie  planets  of  the  ancients  by  the  names  bv  which  they  were  known  to 
them,  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  them,  and  the  names  indicate  the  attributes  of  the 
deity  whose  name  was  given  to  the  planet.  The  most  brilliant  planet  was  called  Venus,  because  she  was 
the  most  beautiftil  of  the  goddesses.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  planet  Olbers  was  called  Pallas  because  that 
planet  is  the  emblem  of  wisdom  snd  knowledge?  Why  should  thatof  Piazsi  be  called  Ceres?  Has  it  any 
connexion  with  the  harvest?  With  respect  to  the  new  planets, these  names  are  insignificant  and  ml»> 
placed ;  and  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  ancient  fable  only  to  deprive  astronomers  of  the  recompense 
of  their  labours,  of  the  gratitude  that  is  due  to  them,  and  of  the  emi^ation  which  may  then  result;  it  ia 
continued  Lalande  a  contemptible  Jealousy  and  offienidve  ingratitude.— A(<2er. 
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neflses  by  its  use  was  first  discovered  by  Andrea  Yerrocliio,  about  a.d.  1466.  This 
gypsum  was  first  found  at  Montmartre^  a  village  near  Paris,  whence  it  obtained  its 
name. — BouiUe. 

PLATiEA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  Mardonius  the  commander  of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia, 
and  Pausanias  the  Lacedsemonian,  and  the  Athenians.  The  Persiaji  army  consisted 
of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped  with  their  lives  by  flight  The  Qrecian 
army,  which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few  men ;  and  among  these,  ninety-one 
Spartons,  fifty-two  Athenians,  and  sixteen  Tegeans,  were  the  only  soldiers  found  in 
the  number  of  the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the  Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian 
camp  was  immense.  Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils,  on  account  of  his 
uncommon  valour  during  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  rewarded  each  according 
to  their  respective  merit.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22nd  Sept.,  the  same  day  as 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.O. ;  and  by  it  Qreece  was  totally  delivered  for  ever  from 
the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  exposed  on  account  of  the  Persian  invasions, 
and  from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia  dared  to  appear  with  a  hostile  force 
beyond  the  Hellespont 

PLATK  The  earliest  use  of  plate  as  an  article  of  domestic  luxury  cannot  be  precisely 
traced.  In  England,  plate,  with  the  exception  of  spoons,  was  prohibited  in  publio- 
houses  by  statute  8  Will.  III.,  1696.  The  celebrated  Plate  Act  passed  in  May,  1756. 
This  act  was  repealed  in  1780.  The  act  laying  a  duty  upon  plate  passed  in  1784. 
See  Ooldtmiiki  Compcmy. 

PLATINA.  This  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  metals,  and  harder  than  silver  and  gold ;  and, 
consequently,  deemed  more  valuable  than  the  latter.  The  name  which  is  given  to 
it  originated  with  the  Spaniards,  from  the  word  Plata,  signifying  silver,  it  would 
seem  on  account  of  its  silvery  colour.  It  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  a.d.  1748, 
when  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  announced  its  existence  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  to 
Peru. — Oreig. 

PLATING.  The  art  of  covering  baser  metals  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  either  fo^  use 
or  for  ornament,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  spur-maker.  Till  then,  the  more 
elegant  spurs  in  common  use  were  made  of  solid  silver ;  and  from  the  flexibility 
of  that  metal,  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  into  inconvenient  forms  by  the  slightest 
accident  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  workman  at  Birmingham  contrived  to  make  the 
branches  of  a  pair  of  spurs  hollow,  and  to  fill  that  hollow  with  a  slender  rod  of  steeL 
Finding  this  a  great  improvement,  and  desirous  to  add  cheapness  to  utUity,  he 
continued  to  make  the  hollow  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron  thicker,  till  at  last  he  so 
coated  the  iron  spur  with  silver  as  to  make  it  equally  elegant  with  those  made  wholly 
of  that  metal.    The  invention  was  quickly  applied  to  other  purposes. 

PLATONIC  YEAR  The  period  of  time  which  the  equinoxes  take  to  finish  their  revolu- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which  the  stars  and  constellations  have  the  same  place  with  regard 
to  the  equinoxes  that  they  had  at  first  Tycho  Brahe  says  that  this  year  or  period 
requires  25,816  common  years  to  complete  it;  Ricciolus  computes  it  at  25,920 ;  and 
Cassini  at  24,800 ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  some  imagined  that  there  would  be  a 
total  and  natural  renovation  of  the  whole  creation. 

PLATTSBURGH,  EXPEDITION  to.  The  British  expedition  against  Plattsburgh,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  a  town  of  New  York,  was  designed  under  general  sir  Geoi^e  Prevost; 
but  it  was  abandoned  after  the  naval  force  of  England  had  suffered  a  defeat  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Americans,  Sept.  11,  1818,  when  the  British  squadron  on  Lake 
Champlain  was  captured.    See  United  Stales. 

PLAYS.  Tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  and  pantomime  were  performed  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
Plays  became  a  general  and  favourite  pastime  about  165  b.c.  ;  but  they  were  per- 
formed on  occasions  of  festivity  some  ages  before.  The  Trojan  plays  consisted  of 
horse-races  and  exercises  of  the  youth,  imder  a  proper  head  or  captain,  wherein  the 
utmost  dexterity  was  practised.  The  plays  of  Ceres  were  instituted  to  please  the 
ladies,  who  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  April  were  clad  in  white,  and,  in  imitation 
of  that  goddess,  went  with  a  torch  in  their  hands,  as  if  in  search  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine.  The  plays  of  Flora  were  so  offensive,  that  they  were  forced  to  be  put 
down,  common  women  appearing  publicly  naked ;  and  in  the  night-time  they  ran 
about  with  links  in  their  hands,  dancing  in  lascivious  postures  to  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments,  and  singing  immodest  songs.  The  funeral  plays  were  plays  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  and  to  satisfy  their  ghosts.  There  were  mmierous  institutions  under  the 
name  of  plays.    Plays  were  first  acted  in  England  at  Clerkenwell,  aj).  1397.    The 
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first  company  of  players  that  receired  the  sanction  of  a  patent  was  that  of  James 
Burbage,  and  others,  the  servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  from  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
1574.     Plays  were  subjected  to  a  censorship  in  1737.    See  Drama, 

PLEADINGS.  Clotharius  held  a  kind  of  moveable  parliament  called  placiia,  whence 
came  the  word  pleas,  a.d.  616. — HenauU.  In  the  early  courts  of  judicature  in  England, 
pleadings  were  made  in  the  Saxon  language  in  a.d.  786.  They  were  made  in  Norman- 
French  from  the  period  of  the  Conquest  in  1066 ;  and  they  so  continued  until  the 
86th  of  Edward  III.,  1362.  Cromwell  ordered  all  law  proceedings  to  be  taken  in 
English  in  1650.     The  Latin  was  used  in  conveyancing  in  our  courts  of  law  till  1731. 

PLUM.  We  have  two  native  plums :  our  finer  kinds  came  from  Italy  and  Flanders 
about  1522.  The  JHospyroa  Lotiu,  the  date-plum,  was  brought  fix>m  Barbaiy,  before 
A.D.  1596.  The  Pishamin  plum,  IHotpyrot  Virginiatuif  from  America,  before  1629. 
This  fruit  incloses  a  seed  or  kernel  in  a  hard  shell,  vulgarly  called  a  stone.  Formerly 
damsons,  apricots,  and  peaches  went  by  this  name,  as  do  raisins  to  this  day. — 
Pardon. 

PLURAL  NUMBER.  The  plural  mmiber  we  was  first  assumed  in  the  royal  style  by  the 
kings  of  England.  The  pronoun  We  was  first  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  /,  by  John, 
king  of  England,  in  1199. — Coke't  InttiL  According  to  other  authorities  the  pliuiil 
was  used  at  a  later  date  of  the  same  reign.  It  was  soon  adopted  by  the  other 
European  potentates. — Ashe. 

PLYMOUTH  BREAKWATER  and  DOCK    See  Breakwater  and  Dockyyardt, 

POET-LAUREAT.  Selden  could  not  trace  the  precise  origin  of  this  office.  The  first 
record  we  have  of  poet-laureat  in  England  is  in  the  35th  Henry  III.,  1251.  The 
laureat  was  then  styled  the  king's  versifier,  and  a  hundred  shillings  were  his  annual 
stipend.— YTar^on;*  Madox  Hist,  Exch.  Chaucer,  on  his  return  from  abroad, 
assumed  the  title  of  poet-laureat ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Richard  II.,  1389,  he 
obtained  a  grant  of  an  annual  allowance  of  wine.  James  I.,  in  1615,  granted  to  his 
laureat  a  yearly  pension  of  100  marks;  and  in  1630,  this  stipend  was  augmented  by 
letters-patent  of  Charles  L  to  1002.  per  annum,  with  an  additional  grant  of  one  tierce 
of  Canary  Spanish  wine,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king's  store  of  wine  yearly. 

NAMES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  FILLED  THE  OFFICE  FROM  THE  REIQN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
EUuibeth  appointed   Edmnnd   Spenser,  I  The  rev.  Lanrenoe  Eoaden,  died  .  1790 


who  died a.d.  1608 

Bamnel  Daniel,  died 1619 

Ben  Joneon,  died 1637 

Sir  William  Davenant,  died ....  1668 
John  Dryden:  he  was   deposed   at  the 

revolution 1688 

Thomas  Shadwell,  died 1692 

Nahnm  Tate,  died 1716 

Mcholas  Rowe 1718 


CoUey  Cibher,  died  .  .  .  aj>.  1757 
William  Whitehead,  died  .  1786 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  died  .  .  .  1790 
Henry  James  Pye,  died  ....  1813 
Dr.  Robert  Soathey,  died  .  March  81,  18^ 
William  W^ordsworth,  died       .  April  23,  1860 

Alfred  Tennyson 1850 

The  present  Poet-Lanreate. 


**  At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Rowe  was  made  poet-laureat,  I  am  afraid  by  the 
ejection  of  poor  Nahum  Tate,  who  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek 
shelter  from  extreme  poverty." — Dr.  Johnton.  Serious  thoughts  had  been  entertained 
of  abolishing  the  office  of  poet-laureat  since  the  death  of  the  gifted  Wordsworth;  but 
the  office,  it  will  be  seen,  has  lately  been  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  the  univer- 
sally and  justly  admired  poet,  the  present  (1850)  holder  of  the  laureatship.  On  the 
death  of  Warton  its  abolition  was  recommended  by  one  of  our  great  historians,  whose 
elegant  compliment  on  the  occasion  still  more  forcibly  applied  on  Wordsworth's 
death  :  "  This  is  the  best  time  for  not  filling  up  the  office,  when  the  prince  is  a  man 
of  virtue,  and  the  poet,  just  departed,  was  a  man  of  genius.'* — Oihbon'a  Decline  and 
Fall,  <kc.f  chap.  Ixx.  Of  Wordsworth  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  lines  of  Dr.  Lynch, 
quoted  in  his  Hunterian  oration  in  1845: — 

He  is  not  dead  whose  glorlons  mind  lifts  thine  on  high ; 
To  lire  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die. — Anon, 


•  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  ^ves  an  early  date  to  the  appointment  So  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  there  was,  he  amrms,  a  Veraificator  Regis,  to  whom  an  annual  stipend  was  firat  paid  of 
one  hundred  shillings.  The  first  mention  of  a  Poet  Laureate  occurs,  we  believe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
when  John  Kay  was  laureate;  Andrew  Bernard  was  laureate  temp.  Henry  VII.;  and  John  Skelton,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.  Edmnnd  Spenser,  as  above,  was  poet-laureate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Whitehead  was 
created  on  the  refUsal  of  Gray,  Warton  on  the  refusal  of  Mason,  and  Sonthey  on  the  reftisal  of  Soott. 
Laurence  Eusden  commenced  the  series  of  birth-day  and  New  Years'  Odes,  which  continued  till  the  death 
of  Pye,  in  1613.  We  believe  that  on  Southey's  appointment  the  tieroe  of  Canary  wine  was  commnted 
for  27f.— Edxtob. 
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POETRY.  The  oldest,  rarest,  and  most  excellent  of  the  fine  arte,  and  highest  species  of 
refined  literature.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  language,  and  the  earliest  perpetua- 
tion of  thought.  It  existed  before  music  in  melody,  and  before  painting  in  description. 
— ffazHtL  The  exact  period  of  the  invention  of  poetry  is  uncertain.  In  Scriptural 
history,  the  song  of  Moses  on  the  signal  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in  the  world,  and 
is  very  sublime. — Exodug  xy.  Orpheus  of  Thrace  is  the  earliest  author,  and  is  deemed 
the  inventor  of  poetry  (at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the  world),  about  1249  B.C. 
Homer,  the  oldest  poet  whose  works  have  descended  to  us,  flourished  about  907  B.a 
—  Parian  Mcarh.  Iambic  verse  {whick  tee)  was  introduced  by  Archilochus,  700  &o. — 
Du  Premwy.  For  odes,  see  article  Odea.  We  are  told  that  poetry  (or  more  properly 
the  rules  of  poetry)  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Aldhelme,  or  Adelmus,  abbot  of 
Malmsbury,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 

POISONING.  A  number  of  Roman  ladies  formed  a  conspiracy  for  poisoning  their 
husbands,  which  they  too  &tally  carried  into  effect.  A  female  slave  denounced  170 
of  them  to  Fabius  MaximuH,  who  ordered  them  to  be  publicly  executed,  881  B.a  It 
was  said  that  this  was  the  first  public  knowledge  they  had  of  poisoning  at  Rome. 
Poisoning  was  made  petty  treason  in  England,  and  was  punished  by  boiling  to  death 
(of  which  there  were  some  remarkable  instances)  28  Hen.  YIII.,  1532.  See  article 
Boiling  to  Death, 

POISONING  BY  WATERrTOFANA,  ob  WIVES*  POISON.  The  deadly  poison  so 
fineely  administered  by  Italians  in  the  seventeenth  century,  called  aqua  tojanoy  firom 
the  name  of  the  woman  Tofania,  who  made  and  sold  it  in  small  flat  vials.  She  carried 
on  this  traffic  for  half  a  century,  and  eluded  the  police ;  but  on  being  taken,  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  a  party  in  poisoning  600  peopl&  Numerous  persons  were 
implicated  by  her,  and  many  of  them  were  publicly  executed.  All  Italy  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment,  and  many  fled,  and  some  persons  of  distinction,  on  conviction,  were 
strangled  in  prison.  It  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  used  by  married  women  who 
were  tired  of  their  husbandk  Four  or  six  drops  were  a  fatal  dose ;  but  the  effect  was 
not  sudden,  and  therefore  not  suspected.  It  was  as  clear  as  water,  but  the  chemists 
have  not  agreed  about  its  real  composition.  A  proclamation  of  the  Pope  described 
it  as  aquafortis  distilled  into  arsenic,  and  others  considered  it  as  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lised arsenic.  The  secret  of  its  preparation  was  conveyed  to  Paris>  where  the 
marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  poisoned  her  father  and  two  brothers;  and  she  with 
many  others  were  executed,  and  the  preparers  burnt  alive. — Phillips. 

POITIERS,  BATTLE  of,  in  France.  Between  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  John  king 
of  France,  in  which  the  English  arms  triumphed.  The  standard  of  France  was 
overthrown,  and  many  of  her  distinguished  nobility  were  slain.  The  French  king  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  London,  through  which  he  was  led  amidst  an  amazing 
concourse  of  spectators.  Two  kings,  prisoners  in  the  same  court,  and  at  the  same 
time,  were  considered  as  glorious  achievements;  but  all  that  England  gained  by 
them  was  only  glory,  Sept.  19,  1856. — Carte. 

POLAND.  Anciently,  the  country  of  the  Vandals,  who  emigrated  from  it  to  invade 
the  Roman  empire.  It  became  a  duchy  under  Lechus  I.,  a.d.  550 ;  and  a  kingdom 
under  Boleslaus,  A.D.  999.  Poland  was  dismembered  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  empress  of  Russia,  and  king  of  Prussia,  who  seized  the  most  valuable  territories 
in  1772.  It  was  flnally  partitioned,  and  its  political  existence  annihilated  by  the 
above  powers,  in  1795.*  The  king  formally  resigned  his  crown  at  Grodno,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Petersburgh,  where  he  remained  a  kind  of  state  prisoner  till 
his  death  in  1798.    With  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

•  An  act  of  spoliation  more  nnpiinetpled  never  dishononred  crowned  beads.  For  a  oentnry  previonsly, 
the  balance  of  power  bad  engaged  the  attention  of  the  politidans  of  Europe ;  but  in  permitting  this  odious 
crime,  such  an  object  appears  to  have  been  totally  lost  sight  of.  Austria  and  Prussia  bad  long  been 
deadly  enemies,  and  both  hated  Russia ;  yet  they  now  conspired  against  a  country  Uiey  were  each  pledged 
to  protect,  and  with  unexampled  profligacy  became  leagued  in  a  scheme  of  plunder  consummated  by 
the  destruction  of  600,000  lives!  Russia  seized  Lithuania,  and  all  that  part  to  the  eastward  which 
suited  her.  Austria  took  Gallicia,  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces,  lying  contiguous  to  her  own 
dominions;  and  Prussia  secured  the  maritime  districts.  The  most  extraordinary  clroumstances  attending 
thia  a&ir  was  the  total  inaction  of  the  two  great  powers,  England  and  France,  whose  supineness  in 
a  more  recent  instance  alBo  is  rebuked  by  poli^  aa  well  as  JusUoe,  and  deplored  by  the  good  and  brave 
among  mankind. 
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84S 


992 

1069 


1061 
1102 
1296 
1370 
1447 


1486 
1MB 


POLAND,  eoniimted, 

Piastus,  a  peasant,  It  atoetod  to  the  ducal 

dignity A.D. 

[Piastus  Ured  to  the  age  of  120,  and  his 
reign  was  so  prosperous  that  every  suc- 
eeeding  native  sovereign  was  called  a 
PlastO 
Introduction  of  Christianity .... 
Red  Russia  added  to  Poland 
Boleslans  II.  murders  the  bishop  of  Cra- 
cow with  his  own  hands ;  his  kingdom 
laid  under  an  interdict  by  the  pope,  and 
his  subjects  absolved  of  their  alleaiance  1060 
He  flies  to  Hungary  for  shelter ;  but  Is 
refhsed  it  by  order  of  Gregory  YII.,  and 
he  at  length  kills  himself  .       ... 

Uladislaus  deposed 

Premislaus  assassinated 
Louis  of  Hungary  elected  king  . 
War  against  the  Teutonic  knights       .    . 
The  Wallachians  treacherously  carry  off 
100,000  Poles,  and   sell   them  to  the 

Turks  as  slaves 

Splendid  reign  of  Sigismnnd  II.  . 
Stephen  forms    a   militia   composed   of 
Cossacks,  a  barbarous  race,  on  whom 
he  bestows  the  Ukraine  ....  1575 
Abdication  of  John  Casimlr.  .    .1069 

Massacre  of  the  ProtestanU  at  Thorn      .  1724 
Stanislaus'  unhappy  reign  begins  .  176S 

He  abolishes  torture      ...  .  1770 

An  awAil  pestilence  sweeps  away  280,000 

of  the  peonle 1770 

The  evils  of  civil  war  so  weaken  the  king- 
dom, it  fiills  an  easy  prey  to  the  royal 
plunderers,  the  empress  of  Russia,  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  king  of  Prussia    . 
The  first  partition  treaty  Feb.  17, 

The  public  partition  treaty  Aug.  5, 

A  new  constitution  Is  formed  by  the  vir- 
tuous Stanislaus  .  May  8, 
[The  royal  and  imperial  spoliators,  on 
various  pretexts,  pour  their  armies  Into 
Poland,  1792,  et  teq.] 
The  brave  Poles,  under  Fonlatowskl  and 
Kosciusko,  several  times  contend  suo- 
oessftiUy  sgainst  superior  armies,  but 
in  the  end  are  defeated.  Kosciusko, 
wounded  uid  taken,  is  carried  prisoner 

to  Russia 1794 

Suwarrow's  victories  and  massacres .       .  1794 
Battle  of  Warsaw  .  Oct.  12,  1794 

fHere  Suwarrow  subsequently  butchers 
«  S0,000  Poles  of  all  ages  and  conditions 

in  cold  blood.] 


1772 
1772 
1772 

1791 


Conrtand  is  annexed  to  Rosala 
Stanislaus  resigns  his  crown; 

titlon  of  his  kingdom 
Kosciusko  set  at  liberty 
He  arrives  In  London 


.    .  1796 

final  pai^ 

Nov.  25,  1796 

Dec.  25,  1796 

May  80,  1797 


1881 
1881 


Stanislaus  dies  at  St.  Petefsbiggfa,  Feb.  12,  1796 
Treaty  of  TiUlt  {which  tee)  .  July  7,  1807 
[The  central  provinces  form  the  dnchy  of 

Warsaw,  between  1807  and  1813.] 
General  Diet  at  Wanaw   .  Jone  1812 

New  constitution  ....  Nov.  1816 
Cracow  declared  to  be  a  (kee  republic,  Nov.  1816 
Polish  Diet  opened  Sept.  1820 

A  revolution  at  Warsaw ;  the  army  declare 

in  favour  of  the  people  Nov.  29.  1880 

The  Diet  declares  the  throne  of  Poland 

vacant Jan.  26^  1881 

Battle  of  Growchow,  near  Praga :    the 

Russians  lose  7000  men ;  flie  Poles,  who 

keep  the  field,  2000  ,    Feb.  20, 

Battle  of  WawE(wA«eA  see}    .    March  81, 

The  insurrection  spreads  to  Wilna  and 

VoUiynia  ....  April  8^  1881 
Battle  of  Zellcho  {which  see)  .  April  6,  1881 
BatUe  of  Seidlez  ....  April  lOL  1881 
Battle  of  Ostrolenka,  {which  see),  signal 

defeat  of  the  Russians  May  20^  1881 

The   Russian  general,  Diebitsch,   dies, 

June  10,  1881 

Battle  of  Wllna  (see  Wilna) 

Grand  Duke  Constantino  dies 

Batae  of  Winsk  (see  Winsk) 

Warsaw  taken  (see  Wartaw) 

[This  last  ftttal   event   terminated    the 

memorable  and   glorious,    but   unibr- 

tunate  struggle  of  the  Poles.] 

Ukase  issued  by  the  emperor  Nicholas. 

decreeing  that  the  kingdom  of  Polana 

shall  henceforth  form  an  integral  part 

of  the  Russian  empire  Feb.  28^  1888 

General  attempt  at  xevoitttion  in  Poland,* 

Feb.  22, 

The  courts  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 

revoke  the  treaty  of  1816^  oonstitntlng 

Craoow  a  free  republic,  and  Cracow  is 

declared  Austrian  territory    .    Nov.  16, 

[Soon  afterwards  the  Anstrlans  tiike  poa- 

session  of  Cracow.    This  annexation  is 

protested  against  by  England,  France, 

Sweden,  and  Turkey.] 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  incorporated 

with  Russia,  and  finally  made  a  Russian 

province May 

See  Craeow  and  Waraaw. 


June  19,  1881 

June  27,  1881 

July  14,  1881 

Sept  8,  1881 


1846 


1846 


1847 


DUKES  AND  KINGS  OF  POLAND. 


842.  Ptastus. 

861.  Ziemovitus,  his  son. 

892.  Lesko  or  Lescus  IV. 

Ziemomlslas,  son  of  Lesko 
Miecislas  I. 

Boleslas  I.,  snmamed  the  Lion-hearted; 
obtained  the  title  of  king  fh>m  the  em- 
peror Otho  III. 


918. 
964. 


1025.  Miecislas  II. 

1084.  Ricbense  or  Richsa,  his  consort,  regent : 

driven  from  the  government. 
1037.  [Interregnnm.] 
1041.  Casimlr  I.,  her  son,  soniamed  the  Padfie; 

he  had  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  was 

invited  to  the  throne. 
1066.  Boleslas  II.,  styled  the  Intrepid. 


*  This  revolution  will  be  better  described  In  the  way  of  narrative.  On  February  22, 1846,  an  Austrian 
fbrce  under  general  Collin,  which  had  entered  Cracow  on  the  approach  of  armed  bands  of  peasantry,  was 
attacked  and  driven  out  of  the  town.  A  Provisional  Government  was  then  proclaimed  by  tibe  Insurgents, 
and  two  days  afterwards  they  crossed  the  Vistula,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  peasantry  of  Gallida,  who 
were  solicited  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  AusUlan  government 
In  order  to  prevent  this  junction,  excited  in  the  peasantrv  a  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the  nobles,  and 
offered  a  reward  for  every  noble  delivered  up,  alive  or  dead :  a  general  massacre  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
in  the  circle  of  Tamow  followed :  the  Insurgents  from  Craoow  were  defeated  at  Gdow,  whence  they  retreat^ 
to  Podgorse,  a  suburb  of  Cracow;  here  they  were  attacked  by  general  Collin,  and  driven  into  Cracow  on  the 
S7th  of  February.  The  forces  of  the  three  powers  then  began  to  concentrate  on  Cracow ;  the  people  in  the 
town  opened  negotiations  with  the  Austrians  about  a  surrender,  and  while  these  were  going  on,  a  Russian 
corps  entered  the  town  without  resistanoe,  and  soon  afterwards  the  revolution  was  at  an  end. 
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1061.  LadisUu,  called  the  Careless.     ^ 

1102.  Bolealas  III.,  suniamed  Wry-mouth. 

113&  Ladislaa  II.,  son  of  the  preceding. 

1146.  Boleslas  iy.,the  Curled. 

1178.  Hieclblas  III.,  the  Old :  deposed. 

1177.  Caslmir  II.,  snmamed  the  Just 

1194.  Lesko  Y.,  the  White :  relinquished. 

laOO.  Mlecislas  IV. :  his  tyranny  restored  Lesko, 
hut  tlie  latter  was  again  forced  to  re- 
sign. 

1908.  Ladislas  III. :  retired. 

1206.  Lesko  V.,  a  third  time:  assassinated; 
succeeded  hy  his  son,  an  Infant. 

18S7.  Boleslas  V.,  samamed  the  Chaste. 

1279.  Lesko  VI.,  sumamed  the  Black. 

1288.  [Interregnum.]  - 

1296.  Premislas :  assasstnated. 

1296.  Ladislas  IV.,  the  Short :  deposed. 

1800.  Wenoeslaa,  king  of  Bohemia. 

1804.  Ladislas,  the  Short,  again. 

1888.  Casimir  III.,  the  Great,  one  of  the  hest 
princes  of  Poland :  killed  hy  a  fidl  from 
his  horse. 

1870.  Louis,  king  of  Hungary. 

1882.  rinterregnnm.l 

1886.  Uedwige,  daughter  of  Louis,  and  her  con- 
sort, Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  by  the 
style  of  Ladislas  V. 

1899.  Ladislas  V.  alone:  he  united  Lithuania 
to  Poland. 

1434.  Ladislas  YI.,  his  son;  succeeded  as  king 
of  Hungary,  1440. 

1446.  rinterregnnm.j 

1446.  Casimir  lY. 

1492.  John  (Albert)  I.,  his  son. 

1601.  Alexander,  prince  of  Livonia,  brother  of 
the  preceding. 

1606.  Sigismund  I.,  brother  of  Alexander ;  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  the  Great. 

1648.  Sigismund  II.,  Augustus,  son  of  the  last 
king;  a  splendid  reign;  added  Livonia 
to  his  kingdom. 


1678.  rinterregnum.] 

1674.  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king 

of  France :  he  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  French  throne. 

1675.  Stephen  Batthori,  prince  of  Transylvania : 

established  the  Cossacks  as  a  militia. 
1566.  [Interreg^umJ 
1687.  Sigismund  I IL,  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 

to  the  exclusion   of    Maximilian   of 

Austria,  elected  by  the  nobles. 
1632.  Ladislas  YII.,  Yaaa,  son  of  Sigismund 

III.:  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1648.  John  II.,  or  Casimir  Y. :  abdicated,  and 

retired  to  France,  where  he  died  in 

1672. 
1668.  [Interregnum.] 
1609.  Michael-Koribntb-Wiesnowiski :  in  this 

reign  the  Coesacks  Join  the  Turks,  and 

ravage  Poland. 
1674.  John  III.,  Sobieski ;  an  illnstrioas  war- 
rior, whose  victories  over  the  Cossacks, 

Turks,  and  Tartars,  procure  him  the 

crown. 
1697.  rinterregnum.] 
1607.  Frederick-Augustus,  son  of  John-George, 

elector  of  Saxony,  and  elector  in  16l^ 

deprived  of  his  crown. 
1704.  Stanislas  I.  (Lesinski),  forced  to  retire 

from  his  kingdom. 
1700.  Frederick-Augustus,  aeain. 
1784.  Frederick-Augustus  II.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding sovereign. 
1768.  [Interregnum.] 
1764.  Stanislas    II..    Augustus    Poniatowski, 

commences  nls  unhappy  reign. 
1772.  The  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians 

make  their  first  division  of  Poland. 
1793.  Second  great  division  of  the  kingdom  by 

the  same  powers. 
1796.  Final  partition  of  Poland,  and  deposition 

of  the  king,  who  died  at  St  Petersburg, 

a  state  prisoner,  in  1798. 


Among  their  barbarous  customs,  the  Polish  people  had  two  which  they  retained  so 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century ;  tiie  custom  of  killing  their  old  men  when  they  were 
past  labour,  and  of  destroying  such  children  as  were  bom  imperfect 

POLAR  REGIONS.    For  Votagbb  of  Discovert  to  the,  see  North-  West  Passage, 

POLE  STAR,  OR  POLAR  STAR.  A  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail 
of  the  constellation  called  the  Little  Bear  ;  its  nearness  to  the  North  Pole  causes  it 
never  to  set  to  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  therefore  it  is  called  the 
seaman's  guide.  One  of  the  stars  in  the  constellation,  Ursa  Major  or  Great  Bear,  is 
called  the  pointer  to  the  Polar  star.  The  discovery  of  the  Pole  Star  is  ascribed  bv  the 
Chinese  to  their  emperor  Hong  Ti,  the  grandson  (they  say)  of  Noah,  who  reigned  and 
flourished  1970  &o.— Z7mv.  Bist. 

POLICE.  That  of  London  has  been  extended  and  regulated  at  various  period&  Its 
jurisdiction  was  extended  27  Eliz.,  1585,  and  16  Chas.  I.,  1640 ;  and  the  system 
improved  by  various  acts  in  subsequent  reigns.  The  London  police  grew  out  of  the 
London  watch,  instituted  about  1253.  Police  statutes  5,  11,  32,  and  54  Geo.  III. 
The  magistracy  at  Bow-street  has  been  long  established.  The  jurisdiction  of  twenty- 
one  magistrates,  three  to  preside  in  each  of  the  seven  divisional  offices,  commenced 
Aug.  1,  1792.  The  Thames  police  was  established  in  1798.  The  London  police  was 
remodelled  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peel,  by  statute  10  Geo.  lY.,  June  19, 1829, 
and  commenced  duty  Sept.  29  following.  The  London  Police  Improvement  Act 
passed  3  Vict,  Aug.  17,  1839.  Another  act,  Aug.  7, 1840.  Dublin  police  commenced 
Sept  29,  1786 ;  remodelled  in  1807,  and  1824.  New  Act  passed  July  4,  1836.  See 
ConstabiUary. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  or  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  A  science 
justly  viewed  as  the  great  high-road  to  public  and  private  happiness.  Its  history  may 
be  dated  from  the  publication  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  1776.  In 
Denmark  they  had  a  Polity-master,  whose  duties  appertained  to  the  observation  of 
good  order  and  the  arrangement  of  each  disputes  as  might  arise. — A^e, 
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POLITICIANS.  A  politician  is  described  as  a  man  well  yersed  in  policy,  or  the  well 
regulating  and  governing  of  a  state  or  kingdom ;  a  wise  and  cunmng  man. — Pardon. 
A  man  of  artifice ;  one  of  deep  contrivance. — SotUh,  One  versed  in  public  affitint. — 
Shaktpeare,  One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  skilled  in  politics. — Johnxm, 
The  term  was  first  used  in  France  about  a.d.  1569. — HenatUt.  A  new  faction  appeared, 
known  by  the  name  of  Politicians,  headed  by  le  due  d'Alen9on  and  the  Montmorencies, 
and  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Huguenots,  in  1574* — Idem,  The  doke  was 
arrested,  and  the  Montmorencies  sent  to  the  Bostile. — Idem. 

POLL- ACT,  Irblajvd.  An  iniquitous  act  passed  in  that  country  by  the  Junto  of  the 
Pale,  putting  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  certain  ancient  Irish,  the  earl  of  Desmond 
being  the  deputy,  5  Edward  lY.,  H65.  This  act  endured  for  a  number  of  years.  For 
particulars  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  act,  see  note  to  article  Irdand.  Numbers 
of  the.  Irish  suffered  under  this  act — ScuUy. 

POLL-TAX.  The  tax  so  called  was  first  levied  in  England  a.d.  1378.  The  rebellion  of 
Wat  Tyler  sprung  from  this  impost  (see  Tyler,  Wat,  kit  Jid>ellion),  1881.  It  was  again 
levied  in  1518.  By  the  18th  Cnas.  II.  every  subject  was  assessed  by  the  head,  viz. — a 
duke  100/.,  a  marquis  80Z.,  a  baronet  30/.,  a  knight  202.,  an  esquire  102.  and  every 
single  private  person  12<2.,  1667.  This  grievous  impost  was  abolished  by  William  HL 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

POLOTSK,  BATTLE  of.  The  French  under  marshal  Oudinot  were  defeated  by  the 
Russians  under  general  Wittgenstein,  July  80  and  81, 1812.  The  same  armies  con- 
tending the  next  day,  the  Russians  were  again  defeated.  Polotsk  was,  after  several 
actions  of  less  note,  in  which  the  advantage  was  sometimes  on  one,  sometimes  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  end  stormed  by  the  Russians,  and  retaken,  Oct  20, 1812. 

POLTROON.  From  PoUex  trwicaiua,  meaning  the  cutting  off  of  the  thumb.  The  oonscriptB 
of  France  in  former  days,  cut  off  their  thumbs  to  avoid  serving  in  the  army ;  hence 
the  French  used  poUron,  for  coward.  By  the  term  we  mean  a  coward  or  hen-hearted 
fellow. — Ashe,    A  base  fellow. — Ben  Jonson.    A  nidgit,  a  scoundrel — Dr.  Johnson. 

POLYGAMY.  Most  of  the  early  nations  of  the  world  admitted  polygamy.  It  was 
general  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  is  still  so  among  the  Turks  and  Persians.  In 
Media,  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  man  to  have  less  than  seven  wives.  Among  the 
Romans,  Marc  Antony  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  two  wives ;  and  the  practice 
became  frequent  until  forbidden  by  Arcadius,  a.d.  898.  The  emperor  Charles  Y. 
punished  this  offence  with  death.  In  England,  by  statute  1  Jas.  I.,  1608,  it  was  made 
felony,  but  with  benefit  of  clexvy.  This  offence  is  now  pimished  with  transportation. 
See  Marriages. 

POLYGLOT.  The  term  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  denoting  '*  many  languages," 
and  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  Bible  so  printed.  The  Polyglot  Bible,  termed  the  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglot,  in  6  vols,  folio,  was  printed  a.d.  1514-17;  the  first  edition  at  the 
expense  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Three  copies  of  it  were  printed  on 
vellum.  Count  MacCarthy,  of  Toulouse,  paid  4832.  for  one  of  these  copies  at  the 
Pinelli  sale.  The  second  Polyglot  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  Montanus,  8  vols,  folio, 
in  1569.  The  third  was  printed  at  Paris,  by  Le  Jay,  in  10  vols,  folio,  162845.  The 
fourth,  in  London,  printed  by  Bryan  Walton,  in  6  vol&  folio,  1657. — BumeL 

POLYPUS.  An  insect,  named  Hydra  on  account  of  its  property  of  reproducing  itself 
when  cut  in  pieces,  every  part  soon  becoming  a  perfect  animal ;  first  diaoovered  by 
Leuwenhoek,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Philosophical  Trans.,  1703 ;  but  the 
wonderful  property  in  question  was  not  thoroughly  ascertained  till  March  1740,  when 
Mr.  Trembly  made  it  manifest  The  polypi  are  of  the  order  of  SiOophytes ;  they  par- 
take of  the  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  therefore  are  justly  placed  as  the  Unk 
which  joins  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  world.  Two  polypi  cut  asunder,  and  joined 
at  either  end,  become  one ;  the  one  species  may  be  turned  inside  out>  and  live  as 
before. 

POMEGRANATE  TREE.  Punica  Oranahm.  It  was  brought  to  England  from  Spain 
before  A.D.  1584.  It  originally  came  from  Spanish  America.  In  Peru,  the  fruit  is 
said  to  have  been  foimd  as  large  as  a  barrel ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  way  of  curiosity, 
used  to  carry  it  in  the  procession  of  the  sacrament  The  pomegranate  is  one  of  the 
most  fiavourite  fruits  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  grows  abundantly. — Ashe. 

POMFRET  CASTLE.  Built  a.d.  1069.  Here  Richard  IL  was  confined  and  murdered. 
Heniy  lY.,  by  whom  he  was  deposed,  wishing  for  his  death,  one  of  the  ftBHaflsinfl  of 
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the  court,  attended  hj  eight  followers,  rushed  into  the  apartment  of  thd  \mfortunate 
king.  Richard,  concluding  that  their  design  was  to  take  away  his  life,  resolved  not  to 
fall  unrevenged ;  wherefore,  wresting  his  pole-axe  from  one  of  the  murderers,  he  soon 
laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet.  But  he  was  at  length  overpowered,  and 
struck  dead  by  the  blow  of  a  pole-axe,  Feb.  13, 1400.  In  this  castle  also,  the  earl 
Rivers,  lord  Qray,  sir  Thomas  Yaughan,  and  sir  Richard  Hawse  were  executed,  or 
rather  murdered,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  then  protector  of  England, 
(afterwards  Richard  III,)  June  13, 1483. 

POMPEII,  RUINS  OF.  This  ancient  city  of  Campania  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake  in  a.d.  63.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  an  awful 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
August,  A.D.  79.  Many  of  the  principal  citizens  happened  at  the  time  to  be  assembled 
at  a  theatre  where  public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  The  ashes  buried  the  whole 
city,  and  covered  the  surrounding  country.  After  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  a 
countryman,  as  he  was  turning  up  the  ground,  accidentally  foimd  a  bronze  figure;  and 
this  discovery  attracting  the  attention  of  the  learned,  further  search  brought  numerous 
productions  to  light,  and  at  length  the  city  was  once  more  shone  on  by  the  sun. 
Difierent  monarchs  have  contributed  their  aid  in  uncovering  the  buried  dty ;  the  part 
first  cleared  was  supposed  to  be  the  main  street,  a.d.  1750. 

PONDICHERRY,  India.  Formerly  the  capital  of  French  India,  and  first  settled  by  the 
French  in  1674.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  and  was  besieged  by 
the  English  in  1748.  It  was  taken  by  our  forces  in  Jan.  1761,  and  was  restored  in 
1763.  Again  taken  Oct.  1778,  and  restored  in  1783.  Pondicherry  was  once  more 
captured  by  the  British,  Aug.  23, 1793  ,*  and  finally  in  1803. 

PONTUS.  The  early  history  of  this  country  (which  seems  to  have  been  but  a  portion  of 
Cappadocia,  and  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Pantm  Euxinus)  is  very 
obscure.  Artabazus  was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  His  successors 
were  little  more  than  satraps  or  lieutenants  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  are  scarcely 
known  even  by  name. 

Artabazus  made  king  of  Pontaa  by  Da- 
rius Hystaspes        ....  b.c.    487 

Reign  of  Mithrldates  1 883 

Ariobarzanes  invades  Pontus    .  .    863 

Hithridates  II.  recoTera  it    .  .    .    836 

Mithrldates  III.  reigns  .801 

Ariobarzanes  II.  reigns  .        .    .    266 

Hithridates  lY.  is  besieged  in  his  capital 
by  the  Gauls,  &c 26S 

Hithridates  makes  an  unsuccessftil  at- 
tack upon  the  firee  city  of  Sinope,  and 
is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  the 
Rhodlans 319 

Reign  of  Phamaoes;  he  takes  Sinope, 
and  makes  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom    183 

Reign  of  Hithridates  Y 157 

He  is  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  court    123 


Hithridates  YI^  sumamed  the  Great,  or 
Eupator,  receives  the   diadem  at  12 

yeans  of  age 128 

Harries  Laodice,  his  own  sister        .        .    115 
She  attempts  to  poison  him ;  he  puts  her 

and  her  accomplices  to  death     .       .    .    112 
Hithridates  makes  a  glorious  campaign ; 
conquers  Scythia,  BoephoruB,  Colchis, 

and  other  countries Ill 

He  enters  Cappadocia 97 

His  war  with  Rome 89 


TIgranea  ravages  Cappadocia  b.c. 

Hithridates  enters  Bithynia,  and  makes 
himself  master  of  many  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  puU  80,000  Romans  to 
death        ....... 

Archelaus  defeated  by  Sylla,  at  Ch»- 
ronea :  100,000  Cappadocians  slain  .    . 

Yictories  and  conquests  of  Hithridates 
up  to  this  time 

The  fleet  of  Hithridates  defeats  that  un- 
der LucuUus,  in  two  battles 

Hithridates  defeated  by  LucuUus 

Hithridates  defeats  Fabius   . 

But  is  defeated  by  Pompey 

Hithridates  stabs  himself,  and  dies 

Reign  of  Phamaces    .... 

Battle  of  Zela  (see  Zela);  Phamaces 
feated  by  Cesar .... 

Darius  reigns 

Polemon,  son  of  Zeno,  reigns 

Polemon  II.  succeeds  his  lather 

Hithridates  YII.  reigns 

Pontus  afterwards  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, under  the  emperors. 

Alexis  Comnenns  founded  a  new  empire 
of  the  Greeks  at  Trebisond,  in  this 
country,  a.d.  1204,  which  continued  till 
the  Turks  destroyed  it,  in  1459. 
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How  numerous  the  iohabitants  of  Pontus  were,  and  what  particular  customs  they  had, 
we,  at  present,  know  not ;  though  it  is  probable  that,  in  their  general  characteristics, 
they  were  similar  to  the  Cappadocians,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  were  frequently 
confounded.  Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Pontus  not  only  encouraged  men  of  science 
and  literature,  but  also  applied  themselves  to  study,  particularly  that  of  botany.  The 
herb  centaury  derives  its  Greek  name  from  Phamaces  I. ;  and  Mithridates  the  Qreat 
composed  an  antidote  to  poisons,  which  is  retained  in  the  modem  pharmacopoeia,  and 
bears  his  name. 

POOR  LAWS.  The  poor  of  England  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  subsisted,  as  the  poor 
of  Ireland  until  1838,  entirely  upon  private  benevolence.  By  an  ancient  statute, 
23  Edw.  III.,  1348,  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  give  alms  to  a  beggar  able  to  work. 
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By  the  common  law,  the  poor  were  to  be  austained  by  "  parsons,  rectors  of  the  church, 
and  parishioners,  so  that  none  should  die  for  default  of  sustenance ; "  and  by  statute 
15  Rich.  II.,  unpropriators  were  obUged  to  distribute  a  yearly  sum  to  the  poor.  But 
no  compulsoxy  law  was  enacted  till  the  27th  Hen.  YIIL,  1535.    The  origin  of  the 


present  system  of  poor  laws 

In  1680,  the  Poor  Rates  were 
1680,  they  unoanted  to  . 
1686,  they  amounted  to 
1760,  they  amounted  to  . 
1786,  they  amounted  to 
1802,  they  amounted  to  . 
1816,  they  amounted  to 


is  referred  to  the  48d  of  Elizabeth,  1600. 


£188,811 
066,668 
819,000 
1,656,804 
2,184,»60 
i,962,i21 
6^418,846 


In  1820,  the  Poor  Rates  were  .    £7,829,604 

1830,  they  amounted  to        .  .    8,111,422 

1836,  they  amounted  to    .  6,366,345 

1840,  they  amounted  to        .  .    6,468,699 

1846,  they  amounted  to    .  6,643,650 

1860,  year  ending  March  26  .    3,816,909 
1860,  last  half  of  thU  year,  only      1,803^1 


The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  passed  4  &  5  Will.  lY.,  Aug.  1834.  This 
important  statute  was  followed  by  Amendment  Acts,  6  ft  7  WilL  lY.,  1836,  and 
Act  1  Yict.,  11th  June,  1838.  Several  amendments  followed ;  acts  relating  to  the 
removal  of  the  poor,  9  &  10  and  10  &  11  Yict,  Aug.,  1846,  and  July,  1847,  respectiyely. 
The  Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Act  was  passed  2  Yict,  July  31,  1838,  and  was  amended 
2  Yict,  March  15, 1839.  The  Poor  Law  (Irehmd)  Rate  in  Aid  Act  passed  12  Yict, 
cap.  24,  May,  1849.  In  Scotland,  in  the  year  ending  May,  1849,  the  number  relieved 
was  228,645,  at  an  average  cost  of  21.  2«.  6d.,  and  Uie  assessment  was  501,420^  In 
Ireland,  the  poor's  rate  for  the  year  ending  Sept,  1849,  was  1,671,148/. — Poor  Law 
Returns, 

POOR  KNIGHTS  of  WINDSOR  Instituted  by  Henry  YIII.  in  his  testament,  1646-7. 
Their  original  number  was  thirteen,  but  the  knights  were  subsequently  increased  to 
twenty-eight ;  and  the  institution  underwent  various  modifications  firom  time  to  time. 
King  William  lY.  changed  the  name  by  which  these  knights  had  been  till  then 
known,  and  they  were  designated  "  The  Military  Knights  of  Windsor,"  in  consequence 
of  their  having  all  held  commissions  in  the  army.  Sept  1833.  The  "  Naval  ^oights 
of  Windsor"  are  maintained  on  a  distinct  foundation,  under  the  bequest  of  Samuel 
Travers,  esq. 

POPK  This  title  was  originally  given  to  all  bishops.  It  was  first  adopted  by  Hyginus, 
A.D.  138 ;  and  pope  BonifiEuse  UL  procured  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  confine 
it  to  the  prelates  of  Rome,  606.  By  the  connivance  of  Phocas  also,  the  pope's 
supremacy  over  the  Christian  Church  was  established.  The  custom  of  kissing  the 
pope's  toe  was  introduced  in  708.  The  first  sovereign  act  of  the  popes  of  Rome 
was  by  Adrian  L,  who  caused  money  to  be  coined  with  his  name,  780.  Seigius  IL 
was  the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name,  on  his  election  in  844.  Some  contend 
that  it  was  Sergius  I.,  and  others  John  XII.  or  XIIL  See  Names,  John  XYIIL, 
a  layman,  was  made  pope,  1024.  The  first  pope  who  kept  an  army  was  Leo  IX.,  1054. 
Gregory  YII.  obliged  Henry  lY.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  stand  three  days  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  barefooted  at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  pardon,  1077.  The 
pope's  authority  was  firmly  fixed  in  England,  1079.  Appeals  from  English  tribunals 
to  the  pope  were  introduced  19  Stephen,  1154. —  Viner's  StahUes,  Henry  IL  of 
England  held  the  stirrup  for  pope  Alexander  III.  to  mount  his  horse,  1161 ;  and  also 
for  Becket,  1170.*  Celestine  III.  kicked  the  emperor  Henry  YL's  crown  off  his  head 
whUe  kneeUng,  to  show  his  prerogative  of  making  and  unmaking  kings,  1191.  The 
pope  collected  the  tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  1226.  The  papal  seat 
was  removed  to  Avignon,  in  France,  in  1308,  for  seventy  years.  The  Holy  See's 
demands  on  England  were  refused  by  parliament,  1363.  Appeals  to  Rome  from 
England  were  abolished,  1533. —  Viner,  The  words  "Lord  Pope"  were  struck  out  of 
all  English  books,  1541.  The  papal  authority  declined  about  1600.  Kissing  the 
pope's  toe,  and  other  ceremonies,  were  abolished  by  Clement  XIY.,  1773.  The  pope 
became  destitute  of  all  political  influence  in  Europe,  1787.  Pius  YL  was  burned  in 
effigy  at  Paris,  1791.  He  made  submission  to  the  French  republic,  1796.  Was 
expelled  from  Rome,  and  deposed,  Feb.  22,  1798,  and  died  at  Yalence,  Aug.  19, 1799. 
Pius  YIL  was  elected  in  exile,  March  13,  1800.     Was  dethroned.  May  13,  1809. 

•  "  When  Lonls,  king  of  Prance,  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  met  pope  Alexander  III.  at  the  caaUe  of 
Tore!,  on  the  Loire,  they  both  dismounted  to  receive  him,  and  holding  each  of  tliem  one  of  the  reins  of  his 
bridle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  side,  and  conducted  him  in  that  submissive  manner  into  the  c»stle"—Hume. 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  was  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  obtained  the  tiara.  His  arrogance  was  such,  that  he 
obliged  Frederick  I.  to  prostrate  himself  before  him,  kiss  his  foot,  hold  his  stirmp,  and  lead  the  white 
palfrev  on  which  he  rode.  His  name  was  Nicholas  Brakespeare,  a  native  of  Abbots-Lan^ey,  a  villasQ 
near  St.  Alban's,  Herts.    He  was  elected  to  the  popedom  in  1154. 
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Hemained  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau  till  Napoleon's  OYerthrow ;  and  was  restored 
May  24,  1814.    See  Italy;  Rome;  Reformation^  <bc. 


BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME. 


43. 


66. 

78. 

91. 
100. 
100. 
119. 
128. 
189. 

143. 
167. 
168. 

176. 

193. 
302. 
319. 
222. 


280. 

886. 
286. 
860. 
861. 
862. 

858. 

867. 


858. 
869. 


276. 
888. 

WO. 

804. 

806. 

810. 
811. 
814. 
886. 
887. 

863. 
806. 


asa 

868. 
860. 


St.  Pktbb  :  cradfled,  hlB  head  downirardfl, 
in  66. 

St.  Clement  {Clemeiu  Somamu) ;  aoooid- 
ing  to  TertuUian. 

St.  Linus :  *  martyred. 

St.  AnacletuB :  maityTed. 

St.  Clement :  abdicated. 

St.  Evarifltna :  martTred. 

St  Alexander:  martyred. 

St.  Sixtus :  martyred. 

St.  Telesphonu :  martyred. 

St  Hyginna :  the  first  irho  was  called 
pope. 

St  Pins :  martyred. 

St  Anicetns. 

St  Soteras :  martyred  imder  Mamu  An- 
toninua. 

St  Elenthems:  he  opposed  with  great 
xeal  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Valentinlijui. 

St  Victor :  martyred  under  SeTerus. 

St  Zephirinns. 

St  Calixtus :  martvred. 

[The  chair  yaeant J 

St  Urban :  beheaded  In  the  persecution 
of  Alexander  Seyems. 

St  Pontianns :  banished  by  the  emperor 
Maximin. 

St.  Anterua:  martyred. 

St.  Fabian :  martyred  under  Dedus. 

[The  chair  Taoantl 

St  Cornelius :  died  the  next  year. 

St  Lucius :  martyred  the  year  following. 

Novatianus;  antipope. 

St  Stephen :  martyred  in  the  persecution 
of  Valerian. 

Sixtus  II.  This  ooa4Jutor)  martyred  three 
days  before  his  fUthAU  disciple  St 
Laurence,  in  the  persecution  of  Vale- 
rian, 258. 
glie  chair  vaoant] 
ionysius :  opposed  the  heresy  of  Sabel- 
llus. 

Felix:  martyred;  canonised. 

Eutyehianus:  martyred. 

Cains :  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian. 

Maroelllnus :  distinguished  by  his  courage 
under  a  severe  persecution:  canonised. 

She  chair  vacant] 
aroellus :  banished  from  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Maxentius:  canonised. 

St.  Ensebius :  died  the  same  year. 

St  Melchiades :  coadjutor  to  Eusebtoa. 

Silvester. 

Marcus  or  Hark :  died  the  next  year. 

Julius :  of  great  piety  and  learning ;  main- 
tained the  cause  of  St.  Athanasius. 

Liberius :  banished,  and  in 

Felix  II.;  antipope:  placed  in  the  chair 
by  Constans,  during  the  exile  of  Libe- 
rius, on  whose  return  he  was  driven 
from  it  with  ignominy. 

[The  emperor  would  have  the  two  popes 
reign  together;  but  the  people  cried 
out,  "  One  OceL  one  Christ,  and  one 
biahopr] 

Liberius,  again :  abdicated. 

Felix  became  legal  pope;  but  he  was 
made  away  witib  by  Liberius. 

Liberius,  again. 


884. 

89& 

403. 
417. 
418. 


438. 
483. 

440. 


461. 
468. 
488. 


492. 
486. 


498. 
614. 
614. 
628. 


690. 
688. 

636. 
686. 


688. 
666. 

660. 

673. 

674. 
678. 

600. 


604. 
606. 
607. 
614. 
617. 
626. 
639. 
640. 
640. 
642. 
640. 

664. 
667. 


Damasns:  opposed  the  Arlans;  SUerome 
was  his  secretary. 

Siridus :  suceeeded  to  the  exchtsion  of 
Ursidnus. 

Anastasins :  caused  the  works  of  Origen 
to  be  prosortbed. 

Innocent  I. 

Zosimus :  canonised. 

Boniface  I.:  maintained  in  the  pontifical 
chair  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  against 
his  rival,  Enlalius :  canonised. 

Celestine  I. :  canonised. 

Sixtus  III. :  suppressed  the  heresies  of 
Nestorius  and  Pelagins  in  the  West 

Leo  I.  the  Qreat:  most  aealous  in  his 
endeavours  to  extend  the  papal  see ; 
canonised. 

St  Hilary. 

St  Simplidns. 

Felix  III. :  had  a  violent  dispute  with 
the  emperor  Zeno  respecting  the  Wes- 
tern Church :  canonised. 

Gelasins:  canonised. 

Anastasins  II.:  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  unity  between  the  Eastern  ana 
Western  Churches ;  canonised. 

Symmachus:  canonised. 

Laurentius;  antipope. 

Hormisdas:  canonised. 

John  I.:  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  In  636. 

Felix  IV. :  introduced  extreme  unction  as 
a  sacrament;  canonised. 

Boniface  II. 

John  II. :  opposed  the  Eutychians  and 
Nestorians. 

Agapetus :  died  the  ssme  year. 

SUverius:  son  of  nope  Hormisdas,  who 
had  married  before  entering  into  the 
ecdesiastical  state.  The  empress 
Theodosia  violently  persecuted  him, 
and  procured  his  banishment  into 
Lyda,  making  Vigilius  his  successor. 

Vigillns:  banished,  but  restored. 

Pelagius  I.:  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  dergy. 

John  III.:  the  great  omamenter  of 
churches. 

She  see  vacant.] 
inedict  I^  sumamed  Bonosns. 

Pelagius  II.:  died  of  the  plague  then  de- 
solating Rome. 

Gregory  the  Great,  an  iliustrioua  pittri- 
dan :  eonverted  the  English  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Sabinianus. 

Boniface  III.:  died  in  a  few  months. 

Boniface  IV. 

Deusdedit 

Boniface  V. 

Honorius  I. 

[The  see  vacant] 

Severinus :  died  shortly  after. 

John  IV. 

Theodorus  I. 

Martin  I. :  starved  to  death,  some  say ; 
died  of  his  suffering^  others. 

Eugenius  I. :  canonised. 

Vitalianus :  this  pope  sent  missionaries 
into  England. 


*  St  Linns  is  set  down  In  nearly  all  accounts  of  popes  as  the  immediate  successor  of  St  Peter ;  but 
TertuUian,  who  was.  undoubtedly,  well  inibrmed,  maintains  that  St  Clement  succeeded  the  Apostle.  In 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Church,  neither  the  dates  of  succession,  nor  the  succession  of  popes,  are 
reconciled,  even  by  the  best  authorities. 
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POPE,  continued. 


672. 
676. 
678. 
682. 
683. 
684. 
686. 
686. 
686. 
687. 
701. 
705. 
708. 
708. 
715. 
731. 

741. 
762. 


757. 
768. 
772. 


796. 
816. 
817. 
824. 
827. 
828. 

847. 


865. 

866. 
867. 
872. 


862. 
884. 
885. 
881. 

897. 
897. 

898. 
900 
903. 


904. 

911. 
913. 


AdcodatuB,  the  "  Gift  of  Ood." 

Doninua  I. 

Agathon. 

Leo  II.:  instltnted  holy  water. 

[The  see  vacant] 

Benedict  II. 

John  V. :  ruled  with  wisdom. 

Conon. 

Theodore  and  Pascal;  antlpopea. 

SergiuM :  "  governed  wisely." 

John  VI. 

John  VII. 

Sisinnius:  died  90  days  after  election. 

Constantine. 

Grefj^ry  II.:  canonised. 

Gregory  III.:  the  first  pope  who  aent 

nuncios  to  foreign  powers. 
Zacharias. 
Stephen  II.:  with  this  pope  commenced 

the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  of 

Rome. 
Paul  I.:  moderate  and  pious. 
Stephen  III. 
Adrian  I. :  sanctioned  images,  in  which  he 

was  opposed  by  the  kings  of  England 

and  France. 
Leo  III. 

Stephen  IV. :  died  the  next  year. 
Pascal  I. 
Eugenius  II. 
Valentinus. 

Gregory  IV.:  piona  and  learned. 
Sergiiis  II. 

Leo  IV.:  defeated  the  Saracens. 
[Between  Leo  IV.  and  the  next  pontiff^ 

Benedict  III.,  an    absurd  story,  not 

worth  refutation,  places  "  pope  Joan." 
—HenauU.'] 
Benedict  III.:  opposed  by  an  antipope 

called  Anastasius. 
Nicholas  I.,  styled  the  Great 
Adrian  II. 
John  VIII. :  it  is  to  this  John  that  some 

authors  refer  the  scandalous  fkbricatlon 

of  pope  Joan ;  but  they  err  eren  in 

point  of  time.    See  alove. 
Martin  II. 

Adrian  III. :  died  the  next  year. 
Stephen  V. 
Formosns :  died  detested ;  his  corpse  was 

thrown  into  the  river  Tiber. 
Boniface  VI.:  deposed. 
Romanus;  antipope. 
Stephen  VI. :  strangled  in  prison. 
Theodorus  II. :  governed  22  days. 
John  IX. 
Benedict  IV. 
Leo  v.:  driven   firom   his  seat  a  few 

months  after  his  election,  and  died  in 

prison. 
Sergius  III.:  disgraced  his  dignity  by 

his  vices. 
Anastasius  III. 
Landonius,  or  Lando. 


914.  John  X.:  resigned,  and  was  stifled  by 
Guy,  duke  of  Tuscany. 

928.  Leo  Vl.:  considered  an  intruder  by  many 

Roman  Catholic  hiatorians. 

929.  Stephen  VII. 

931.  John  XI.:  imprisoned  in  the  caitle  of 

St  Angelo,  where  he  died. 
936.  Leo  VII. :  great  In  seal  and  piety. 
939.  Stephen  VIII. :  "  of  ferocious  character." 
942.  Martin  III. 
946.  Agapetus  II. :  of  holy  life. 
966.  John  XII.,  called  the  InAimona :  deposed 

for  adultery  and  cruelty,  and,  In  the 

end,  murdered. 
[The  preceding  pope  is  said  to  have  been 

the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  his 

elevation  to  the  papal  chair.] 
968.  Leo  VIII.:   an   honour    to   the  chair, 

though  an  intmder. — Baroniiu. 
968.  Benedict  V.:   chosen   on   the  death  of 

John  XII.,  but  opposed  by  Leo  VIII., 

who  was  supported   by  the   emperor 

Otho :  the  Roman  people  were  obliged 

to  abandon  bis  cause. 
966.  John  XIII. :  elected  by  the  authority  ot 

the  emperor  against  the  popular  wilL 
972.  Benedict  VI.:  murdered  in  prison. 
974.  Boniface  VII. 

974.  Domnus  II. 

975.  Benedict  VII. 

983.  John  XIV. 

984.  John  XV. :  died  before  oonaeeratlon. 

985.  John  XVI. 

996.  Gregory  V.    An  antipope,  named  John 
XVII.,  was  set  up,  bat  expelled  by  the 
emperor. 
999.  Silvester  II. 

1008.  John  XVII.;  legitimate  pope:  died  same 
year. 

1008.  John  XVIII. :  abdicated. 

1009.  Sergius  IV. 
1012.  Benedict  VIU. 
1024.  John  XIX. 

1038.  Benedict  IX.:  became  pope,  by  porchaaey 

at  12  years  of  age :  expelled. 
1044.  Gregory  VI. :  abdicated. 

1046.  Clement  II.  fthe  Romanists  call  Clemena 

Bomanus,  the  jtr«f  Clement) :  died  next 
year. 

1047.  Benedict  again :  again  deposed. 

1048.  Damasua  II. :  died  soon  after. 
1048.  Leo  IX. :  canonised. 

1054.  [The  throne  vacant  one  year.] 

1056.  Victor  II. 

1057.  Stephen  IX. 

1058.  Benedict  X.;  an  antipope:  expelled. 
1058.  Nlchohis  II. 

1061.  Alexander  II. :  he  carried  the  papal  power 
to  a  height  it  had  not  reached  before. 

1073.  Gregory  VII.,  the  celebrated  Hildebrand ; 
remarkable  for  the  unexampled  powers 
he  ii5urped,and  his  unprincipled  career.* 

1065.  [Throne  vacant  one  year.] 

1086.  Victor  III. 


•  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  power  of  the  pontiff  of  Rome  seems  to  have  reached  its  utmost  height 
Gregory  VII.,  the  famous  Hildebrand,  assumed  tiie  exclusive  title  of  Pope,  which  till  then  had  been 
common  to  other  bishops ;  and  his  successors  carried  their  pretensions  so  far  as  to  hold  themselves  out  aa 
lords  of  the  universe,  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  empires,  and  supremo  rulers  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth.  In  this  character  they  proceeded  to  dispose  or  kingdoms,  and  to  loose  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
as  is  remarkably  inntanced  in  the  history  of  John,  king  of  England.  At  length  they  affirmed  the  whole 
earth  to  be  their  property,  as  well  where  Christianity  had  been  propagated ,  as  where  it  had  not;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  discovery  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America,  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  grtLnied  to 
the  Portuguese  a  right  to  all  the  countries  lying  to  the  eastward,  and  to  the  Spaniards  all  those  westward 
of  Cape  Non,  in  Africa,  which  they  might  respectively  be  able  to  conquer.  They  finally  pretended  to  be 
lords  of  the  future  world  also,  and  by  licences,  pardons,  dispensations,  and  indulgences,  which  they  sold  to 
the  best  bidders,  to  have  a  power  of  restraining,  and  in  some  instances  of  subverting,  even  the  Divine 
Justioe  itMlt— Lives  of  lAe  Pope*. 
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POPE,  eontmtbed. 

1068.  Urban   II.:  in    this    pontificate    oom- 

menoed  the  great  crosade. 
1009.  Pascal  II. 

1118.  Gelasius  II.:  retired  to  a  monastery. 

1119.  Calixtus  II. 
1134.  Honoriaa  II. 
1130.  Innocent  II. 

1143.  Celestine  II. :  mled  6  months. 

1144.  Lucius  II.:  killed  by  accident  in  a  popular 

commotion. 
1146.  Eugenlas  III.:  canonised. 

1158.  Anastaaina  IV. :  ruled  a  short  time  only. 
1164.  Adrian  IV^  or  Nicholas  Brakespeare,  an 

Englishman :  bom  near  St.  Alban's. 

1159.  Alexander  III.:  avenger  of  the  mnrder 

of  Thomas  &  Becket 

1181.  Lucius  III. 

1185.  Urban  III. 

1187.  Gregory  VIII.:  mled  only  two  months. 

1187.  Clement  III. 

1191.  Celestine  III. 

1198.  Innocent  III.  (Lothario  Conti)  excom- 
municated king  John  of  England. 

1216.  HonoriouB  III.:  learned  and  pious. 

1227.  Gregory  IX. :  caused  a  new  crosade  to  he 
tmdertaken. 

1241.  Celestine  lY . :  died  In  18  days  after  his 
election. 

1241.  [Throne  vacant  1  year  and  7  months.] 

1243.  Innocent  I V. :  gave  the  red  hat 

1264.  Alexander  IV. 

1261.  Urban  IV. 

1266.  Clement  IV.,  an  enlightened  Frenchman, 
previously  cardinal  and  legate  to  Eng- 
land :  discouraged  the  crusades. 

1268.  fThrone  vacant  2  years  and  9  months.] 

1271.  Gregory  X.:  elected  while  he  was  with 
Edward  I.  of  England  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

1276.  Innocent  V. :  died  shortly  after. 

1276.  Adrian  V.;  legate  to  England  in  1254: 
died  86  days  after  election. 

1276.  Vioedominus :  died  the  next  day. 

1277.  John  XX.  or  XXI. :  died  in  8  months. 
1277.  Nicholas  III. :  died  in  1280. 

1281.  Martin  IV. 

1286.  Honorins  IV. :  promoted  the  cmsades. 

1288.  Nicholas  IV. :  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the 
princes  of  Christendom  to  a  new  cru- 
sade, but  without  success. 

1292.  [Throne  vacant  2  years  and  3  months.] 

1294.  Celestine  V. :  resigned  from  fear. 

1294.  Boniface  VIII. :  proclaimed  that  "God 
had  set  him  over  kings  and  king- 
doms;" imprisoned  his  predecessor, 
and  laid  France  and  Denmark  under 
interdict. 

1303.  Benedict  XI. :  a  pious  and  liberal  pontiff: 

poisoned  by  some  ambitious  cardinals, 
a  short  time  after  his  election. 

1304.  [Throne  vacant  11  months.] 

1305.  Clement    V.   Bertrand    the   Goth :   re- 

moved the  papal  seat  fh>m  Rome  to 

Avignon. 
1814.  [Throne  vacant  2  years  and  4  months.] 
1316.  John  XXII. 
1834.  Benedict  XII.  [Nicholas  V.;  antlpope,at 

Rome.] 
1342.  Clement  VI.:  a  learned  prelate,  a  generous 

prince,  and  amiable  man. — Pttrarch, 
1352.  Innocent  VI. 
1362.  Urban  V.:   illustrious   as  a  patron  of 

learning. 
1870.  Gregory  XI. :  also  an  eminent  protector 

of  learning :  he  restored  the  papal  chair 

to  Rome. 
1378.  Urban  IV. :  so  severe  and  cruel  that  the 

cardinals  chose  Robertof  Geneva,  under 

the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  which  led 

to  great  violence. 


1389.  Boniface  IX. 

1394.  Benedict  (called  XIII.)  ;  antipope  at 
Avignon. 

1404.  Innocent  VII. :  died  in  1406. 

1406.  Gregory  XII.  Angelo  Corario;  elected 
during  the  schism  in  Uie  East ;  Bene- 
dict XIII.  being  the  other  pope:  boUi 
popes  were  deposed. 

1409.  Alexander  V. :  died,  supposed  by  poison. 

1410.  John  XXIII.;  elected  during  the  great 

schism :  deposed. 

1417.  Martin  V.,  Otho  Colonna. 

1431.  Eugenius  IV.,  Gabriel  Condolmera:  de- 
posed by  the  council  of  Basil,  and 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  chosen,  as  Felix  V., 
in  1439 ;  antipope. 

1447.  Nicholas  V. 

1465.  Calixtus  IIL 

1468.  Pius  II.,  ^neas  Silvius  Piccolominl. 

1464.  Paul  II.,  a  noble  Venetian. 

1471.  Sixtus  IV. 

1484.  Innocent  VIII.,  a  noble  Genoese. 

1492.  Alexander  VI.,  the  infamous  Roderie  Bor- 
gia :  poisoned  at  a  feast  by  drinking  of 
a  bowl  he  had  prepared  for  another. 

1608.  Pius  III.,  Francis  Todeschini :  died  21 
days  after  election. 

1503.  Julius  II.,  Julian  de  la  Rnvere. 

1618.  Leo  X.  (John  de  Medici):  this  pope's  grant 
of  indulgences  for  crime  led  to  the  Re- 
formation. 

1622.  Adrian  VI. 

1623.  Clement  VII.,  Julius  de  Medici :  refhsed 

to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and 
denounced  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Anna  Boleyn. 

1634.  Paul  III.,  Alexander  Fameae. 

1660.  Julius  III. 

1566.  Marcellus  II. :  died  soon  after  election. 

1665.  Paul  IV.,  John  Peter  Carafb.     When 

aueen  Elizabeth  sent  him  an  ambassa- 
or  to  announce  her  accession,  he 
hanghtily  answered,  "that  to  the  holy 
see,  and  not  to  her,  belonged  the  throne, 
to  which  she  had  no  right  as  being  a 
bastard." 
1569.  Pius  IV.,  cardinal  de  Medici. 

1666.  Plus  V. 

1572.  Gregory  XIII. :  the  greatest  civilian  and 
canonist  of  his  time :  under  him  the 
calendar  was  reformed. 

1585.  Sixtus  V. :  the  most  extraordinary  man 
of  his  time. — TiUemont. 

1590.  Urban  VII. :  died  12  days  after  election. 

1590.  Gregory  XIV.,  Nicolas  Sfondrate. 

1591.  Innocent  IX. :  died  in  2  monUis. 
1692.  Clement  VIII. :  learned  and  Just. 
1006.  Leo  XI. :  died  same  month. 
1606.  Paul  v.,  CamlUe  Borgheso. 

1621.  Gregory  XV.,  Alexander  Ludovirio. 
1623.  Urban  VIII. :  gave  the  title  of  Eminence 

to  cardinals. 
1644.  Innocent  X.,  John  Baptist  Pamphiltis. 

1666.  Alexander  VII.,  Fabio  Chigl. 

1667.  Clement  IX. 

1670.  Clement  X.,  John  Baptist  Emile  Altieri. 

1676.  Innocent  XI. 

1689.  Alexander  VIII. 

1691.  Innocent  XII.,  Antonio  Pignatelli. 

1700.  Clement  XI.,  John  Francis  Albani. 

1721.  Innocent  XIII.,  Michael  Angelo  Conti; 

the  eighth  pontiff  of  his  family. 
1724.  Benedict  XIII.,  properly  so  called. 
1730.  Clement  XII. 

1740.  Benedict  XIV.:  the  amiable  Lamhertlnl. 
1758.  Clement  XIII.,  Charles  Reasonico. 
1769.  Clement  XIV. :    the    illustrious    Gan- 

ganelli. 
1775.  Pius  VI.,  Angelo  Braschi  :  dethroned  by 

Buonaparte. 
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POPE,  eonUnued. 

1800.  Pios  VII.,  Cardinal  Chlaramonte :  de- 
posed by  Buonaparte  in  1609 ;  restored 
in  1814. 

1828.  Leo  XII-  Annltial  della  Ganga.  Sept.  88. 

1829.  Flus  VIII..  Francis  Xayier  CasUgUoni. 

March  8l. 


1831.  Gregory  XVI.  Maoro  Capellari.    Feb.  2, 

1831 :  died  Jane  1,  1846. 
1846.  Pins  IX.,  Maste!  Ferretti:  elected  June  16. 

The  present  (1861)  Pope. 

Bee  JSofiM. 


POPE  JOAN.  It  is  fitbulously  asserted  that  in  the  ninth  centoiy,  a  female,  named  Joan, 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  a  young  monk,  named  Felda,  and  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  his  monasteiy  assumed  the  male  habit  On  the  death  of  her  lover,  she 
entered  on  the  duties  of  professor,  and  being  very  learned,  was  elected  pope,  when 
Leo  rV.  died,  in  855.  Other  scandalous  particulars  follow ;  "  yet  until  the  Reformation 
the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  offence." — CHbbon,  See  note  between  the 
years  847  and  855,  in  the  preceding  list  of  Popes. 

POPISH  PLOT.  This  plot  is  said  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  to 
assassinate  Charles  IL  ;  concerning  which,  even  modem  historians  have  affirmed,  that 
some  circumstances  were  true,  though  some  were  added,  and  others  much  magnified. 
The  Popish  plot  united  in  one  conspiracy  three  particular  designs :  to  kill  the  king, 
to  subvert  the  government,  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion.  Lord  Stafford  was 
convicted  of  high  treason  as  a  conspirator  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  was  beheaded, 
making  on  the  scaffold  the  most  earnest  protestations  of  his  innocence,  Dec.  29, 1680. 
— Itapin,    See  Chmpotoder  Plot 

POPLAR  TREES.  The  Tacamahac  poplar,  Populus  haUamifera,  was  brought  hither 
from  North  America  before  1692.  The  Lombardy  poplar  was  brought  from  Italy 
about  the  year  1758. — Hitt.  of  Plants,  There  are  othef  varieties  of  the  poplar,  but 
the  tree  is  now  well  known  in  the  woods  and  shrubberies  of  these  countries. 

POPULATION.  The  population  of  the  world  may  now,  according  to  the  best  and 
latest  authorities,  Balbi,  Hanneman,  the  Almcmac  de  OotKa,  &c.,  be  stated  in  roimd 
numbers  at  1075  millions.  Of  these,  Europe  is  supposed  to  contain  275  millions ; 
Asia,  570  millions;  Africa,  120  millions;  America,  80  millions;  and  Austrakusia, 
80  millions.  The  population  of  England  in  a.d.  1377  was  2,092,978  soul&  In  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  1483,  it  had  increased  to  4,689,000.  The  following  tables 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  from  official  returns : — 

POPULATION  OF  EKGLAIO)  AND  WALES  DEOENNIALLT  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  : — 


Year  1700     . 

Popnlatloii 

6,476,000 

Year  1760    . 

.     Population   6,467,000 

1710 

.       ditto 

6,240,000 

1760 

ditto        6,7d6y000 

1720     . 

.    .       ditto 

6,666,000 

1770     . 

.    .       ditto        7,428»000 

1780 

.       ditto 

6,796,000 

1780 

ditto        7,968,000 

1740     . 

.    .       ditto 

6,064^000 

1790     . 

.    .       ditto       8^676^000 

POPULATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AT  DECENNIAL  PERIODS  TO  1841  : — 


DiTiiion. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

UBl. 

1811. 

England  .        .    . 
Wales  . 

Scotland  .       .    . 
Arm^,  Navy,  &c. . 

Total    . 

8,881,484 
641,646 

1,690,068 
470,698 

9,661,888 
611.788 

1,805,688 
640,600 

11,261,437 

717,488 

2,008,466 

819,300 

13,089,838 

806,236 

2,866,807 

277,017 

14,995,138 

916,619 

2,620,184 

812,493 

10,942,646 

12,609,864 

14,391,681 

16,637,898 

18»844,434 

POPULATION  OF  IRELAND,  ROMAN  CATHOLIO  AND  PROTESTANT,  IN  THE  TEAR  1731  : — 


Prorinces. 

Roman  CatlioUcB. 

Protettanta. 

Totals. 

Connanght . 
Leinster .       .    . 
Munster 
Ulster    .       .    . 

Total    . 

221,780 
447,916 
482,044 
168,028 

21,604 
203,087 
116,180 
860,632 

243,884 
661,008 
697,174 
618,660 

1,309,768 

700,463 

2,010,221 
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POPULATION,  continued. 

POPULATION  OF  IRELAin),  CATHOLIO  AND  PROTESTANT,  IN  1831,  ONB  HUNDRED  TSARS  AFTER  : 


PtoTinees. 

Roman  Catholics. 

Proteatants,  &C. 

Totala. 

CoiuAnght . 
Leinster .       .    . 
Hunster 
Ukter    .       .    . 

Total    . 

989,720 
1,684,484 
1,966,870 

887,784 

198,870 

610,866 

249,467 

1,862,964 

1,183,600 
8,196,389 
2,216,827 
2,190,678 

6,477,796 

8,807,186 

7,784,934 

POPULATION  OF  IRELAND,  IN  PROVINCES,  IN  THE  TEAR  1841. 


Provinoea. 

Penona. 

Hoaiea. 

Famlltea. 

Agiicnltuic. 

I^adcftc 

Leinster 

HuDBter    .                .    . 
Ulster    .... 
Connaught               .    . 

Total    . 

1,973,731 
2,896,161 
2,386,378 
1,418,860 

820,061 
877,666 
486,767 
249,877 

862,134 
416,164 
439,806 
266,694 

214,066 
292,988 
267,799 
199,360 

138,006 

112,171 

172,006 

66,334 

8,176^124 

1,884,860 

1,472,787 

974,188 

608,609 

In  1841,  the  total  poptilation  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  27,019,672,  of  which 
18,844,434  were  in  Great  Britain,  including  the  islands  of  the  British  seas^  and 
8,175,124  were  in  Ireland. 

POPULATION  RETURNS  OF  THE  OITT  OF  LONDON  AT  FIVE  DECENNIAL  PERIODS  : — 


Dbtrlcta. 

180L 

■  1811. 

18Z1. 

18S1. 

1841. 

Within  the  WaUa 
Without  the  Walla 
Sonthwark     . 
Westminster    .       .    . 
Within  the  Billn  . 
Adjacent  .... 

Total    . 

76,171 

81,688 

67,448 

168,210 

864,626 

117,802 

66,484 

66,426 

72,119 

162,066 

498,719 

166,714 

66,174 

60,260 

86,906 

182,086 

616,628 

216,642 

67,606 

67,878 

91,601 

202,060 

761,348 

298,667 

64,626 

70,382 

98,098 

222,721 

907,160 

520,689 

864^846 

1,000,546 

1,225,694 

1,474,069 

1,878,676 

Of  the  number  in  1841,  the  males  were  876,96^,  and  the  females  996,720 ;  the  excess 
of  the  latter,  the  females,  being  119,764.  The  total  population  of  London,  within 
eight  miles  rectilinear  of  St  Ptau^'s,  in  1844,  amounted  to  about  two  millions. — Pari. 
Debate.  This  population,  like  that  of  the  empire,  must,  of  course,  be  now  (1850)  vastly 
increased.  The  census  ordered  to  be  taken  in  1851,  will  be  published  in  the  year 
1852,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  1853. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AT  DECENNIAL  PERIODS : — 


Towsa. 

180L 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

Manchester,  &o. 

94,876 

116,874 

161,686 

237,832 

242,683* 

Glasgow,  &C. .       .    . 

77,386 

100,749 

147,043 

202,426 

274,538 

Liverpool  . 

79,722 

100,240 

181,801 

189,244 

286,487 

Edinburgh     .        .    . 

82,660 

102,987 

138,235 

162,408 

168,182 

Birmingham 

73,670 

86,763 

106,721 

142,251 

182,922 

Leeds  and  Liberties . 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

83,796 

128,398 

152,064 

Halifax  Parish     .    . 

•  ••• 

•  ••  a 

112,628 

109,899 

180,743 

Bristol,  Ac 

63,646 

76,438 

87,779 

103,886 

122,296 

Sheffield        .        .    . 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

91,692 

111,091 1 

Plymoath  . 

^^Sf 

66,060 

61,212 

75,584 

80,069 

Portsmouth  .       .    . 

48,461 

62,768 

66,620 

63,026 

63,0321 

Norwich     ,        . 

86,832 

87,266 

60,288 

61,116 

62,844 

Aberdeen       .        .    . 

27,608 

86,370 

44,796 

68,019 

63,288 

Newcastle  . 

86,968 

86,368 

46,948 

67,«J7 

49,860 

Paisley  .... 

81,179 

86,722 

47,003 

67,466 

80,487 

Nottingham 

?'S^ 

84,268 

40,415 

60,680 

68,091 

Hull       .... 

84,964 

82,467 

41,874 

49,461 

41,629 

Dundee 

26,084 

29,616 

80,575 

45,866 

62,794 

Brighton       .       .    . 

7,339 

12,012 

24,429 

40,684 

46,661 

Bath  .... 

80,118 

82,214 

86,811 

88,068 

88,304 

York      .... 

23,692 

26,422 

29,527 

84,461 

88,321 

Proston 

11,887 

17,065 

24,676 

83,112 

50,131 

Cambridge    .        .    . 

13,360 

13,802 

14,142 

20,917 

24,463 

Oxford 

16,124 

15,387 

16»864 

20,432 

23,884 

•  Manchester  and  sttburbe  contain  296,188  souls. 

t  Sheffield  town  contains  68»186;  but  with  the  suburban  parts.  111,081  souls. 

J  Including  Portsea,  and  the  suburban  parts  of  the  town  and  Iwrough. 
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POPULATION,  continued, 

PRESENT  POPULATIOK  OF  THE  CHIE7  KINODOHB  AKD  CTTIBS  OF  THE  WOBLD : — 


Chinese  Empire*  (Balbi) 
British  Empire  (auppoafd)  . 

Russia 

RuBsiaa  Empire  .... 

France 

Austrian  Empire 
Japan  {tupposed) 

Bpain 

Spanish  Empire 

United  States  of  America,  &c.   . 

Turkey 

Turkish  Empire  .... 
Prussian  monarehj . 

Persia,  &e 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  . 

Cities. 

London,  supposed  to  exceed  in  18S0 
Jeddo  {reputed  to  eontain) 
Pekin  (reputed)    .... 

Paris,  Ac 

Nankin, 

Constantinople        .       .       .       . 

Calcutto 

Madras 

Naples 

StPetorsbargh 

Vienna 

Moscow 

Grand  Cairo       .... 

Madrid 

Lisbon 

Aleppo 

Berlin 

Amsterdam     .... 
Bordeaux      ..... 

Bagdad    

New  York 

Mexico 


185,000,000 
171,000,000 
68,000,000 
67,000,000 
36,000,000 
85,400.000 
29,000,000 
13,500,000 
17,000,000 
19,500,000 
14,500,000 
28,500,000 
17,000,000 
12,500,000 
8,750,000 


Empire  of  Brasil 

Sardinia   . 

Holland 

Dntch  monarchy  (total) 

Bavaria 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Belgium       .       « 

Portugal    . 

Ecclesiastical  States    . 

Denmark  . 

Hanover 

Wdrtemberg    . 

Saxony 

Tuscany    . 

Baden  .... 


Inhabitants.        Cities. 

.  2,000,000 
.  1,680,000 
.  1,660,000 
.  1,365,000 
.  860,000 
.  860,000 
.  710,000 
.  435,000 
.  410,000 
.  405,000 
.  895,000 
.  855,000 
.  335,000 
.  300,000 
.  298,000 
.  280,000 
.  280,000 
.  274,000 
.  247,000 
.  246,000 
.  244,000 
.  225,000 


.    .      6,750,000 

6,250,000 

.    .      4,750,000 

.    14,500,000 

.    .      4,600,000 

4,500.000 

.    .      4,250,000 

.  3,950,000 
.    .      2,950,000 

.      2,400,000 

.    .      1^00,000 

1,800,000 

.    .      1,800,000 

.  1,780,000 
.    .      1,500,000 

Inhabitants. 

Rome 224,000 

RioJanelro 200,000 

Milan 196,000 

Barcelona 188,000 

Philadelphia 186,000 

Hamburgh 172.000 

Lyons 168,000 

Palermo 147,000 

Marseilles 146.000 

Copenhagen 145,000 

Turin 143,000 

Seville 142,000 

Warsaw 141,000 

Tunis 138,000 

Prague 133,000 

Smyrna 132,000 

Bnissels 130,000 

Florence 122.000 

Stockholm 121,000 

Munich 118,000 

Dresden 114,000 

Frankfort  110,000 


Some  of  the  preceding  numbera  are  from  the  last  returns,  or  are  the  present  reputed 
inhabitants,  furnished  by  the  Almanac  de  Ootha  and  other  equally  received  authorities. 
They  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  probable  or  relative  numbers  at  the 
present  tima 

PORCELAIN.  PoreeUUne,  Said  to  be  derived  from  Pow  cent  anniea,  it  being  formerly 
believed  that  the  materials  of  porcelain  were  matured  under  ground  100  years.  It  ia 
not  known  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  making  porcelain,  nor  is  the  date  recorded; 
but  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  China  at  Eing-te-ching,  at  least  since 
A.D.  442,  and  here  still  the  finest  porcelain  is  made.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Europe 
in  1531,  shortly  after  which  time  it  was  known  in  England.  See  China,  Porcdam, 
and  I>re»den  China. 

PORT  EOMONT.  One  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Falk- 
land Islands.  Commodore  Byron  was  despatched  to  found  a  colony  here  in  1765. 
The  whole  navy  of  England  might  ride  here  in  perfect  security  from  all  winds ;  and 
everything  for  the  refreshment  of  ships  is  to  be  obtained  in  abundance. — Brooke$. 
The  Falkland  Islands  wore  probably  seen  by  Magellan,  but  Davis  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  them,  in  1592.  They  were  visited  by  sir  Richard 
Hawkins  in  1594.  They  are  most  inhospitable.  "We  found  the  soil  nothing  but  a 
mere  bog,  with  no  better  prospect  than  that  of  barren  mountains,  boaten  by  perpetual 
storms." — Matbride. 

PORT  JACKSON.  This  bay  and  harbour  are  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  13  miles 
north  of  Botany  Bay.  The  capes  that  form  its  entrance  are  high,  rugged,  and  perpen- 
dicular cli£&;  and  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world,  extending  14  miles 

•  The  aoooant  of  the  population  of  the  Chinese  empire,  on  the  authority  of  the  statement  Aimished  to 
lord  Macartney,  makes  it  333,000.000 ;  while  we  read  in  the  Biblioteea  Italiana,  that  the  last  census  of  that 
empire,  taken  in  17B0,  was,  according  to  Martuccl,  143,124,734.  This  latter  account  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  report  of  our  countrsmnan,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  states  the  population  of  China  at  148,270,163.  Other 
writers,  however,  affirm  It  to  be  nvB  hundrbd  millions,  and  some  as  even  exceeding  that  amount.  In 
fact,  the  accounts  of  population  of  all  countries  differ  so  widely,  and  are  so  various,  few  statements  can  he 
relied  on  as  being  accurate.— Jf.  Adrien  Balbi ;  BaJanee  I^Uitique  du  Olobe. 
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in  length,  with  nnmerons  creeks  or  coves.  The  name  of  Port  Jackson  was  given  to  it 
by  the  illustrious  circumnavigator  Cook,  who  observed  it  in  sailing  along  the  coast  in 
1770.    See  Botany  Bay;  New  South  Wales;  Sydney. 

PORT  ROYAL,  Jamaica.  Once  a  considerable  town,  abounding  in  riches  and  trade.  In 
June,  1692,  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  in  1702  it  was  laid  in  ashes  by  a  fire ; 
in  1722  in  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea;  and  in  1744  was 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane.  After  these  extraordinary  calamities,  the  custom-house 
and  public  offices  were  removed.  Port  Royal  was  again  greatly  damaged  by  fire  in 
1750 ;  by  another  awful  storm  in  1784  ;  and  by  a  devastating  fire  in  July,  1816.  This 
place  suffered  in  the  visitation  of  cholera  that  afflicted  nearly  the  whole  island  in  1850. 

PORTEOUS,  CAPTAIN,  DEATH  of.  This  officer,  at  Edinburgh,  on  April  14, 1736, 
commanded  the  guard  at  the  execution  of  a  smuggler,  who  had,  heedless  of  his  own 
&te,  saved  the  life  of  a  brother  criminal,  by  springing  upon  the  soldiers  around  them, 
and  by  main  force  keeping  them  back,  whUe  his  companion  fled,  he  never  afterwards 
being  heard  of.  The  execution  of  this  brave  fellow  excited  great  commiseration,  and 
the  spectators  pelted  the  guard  with  stones.  Fearing  a  rescue,  Capt  Porteous  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  upon  the  mob,  seventeen  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded.  For  this 
he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder,  June  22, 1736 ;  but  the  queen  granted  him 
a  reprieve  (the  king  being  then  in  Hanover) ;  and  the  court,  interested  for,  determined 
to  save  him.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  that  he  should  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  royal  clemency ;  and  on  the  day  which  had  been  named  for  his  execu- 
tion, they  arose  in  prodigious  numbers,  assembled  round  the  prison,  broke  open  its 
doors,  took  out  Porteous,  and  dragging  him  to  the  Qrass-market,  hanged  him  on  a 
dyer's  sign-post,  in  defiance  of  the  municipal  and  military  power.  Strange  to  say,  not 
one  actor  in  this  scene,  notwithstanding  the  offer  of  great  rewards,  was  ever  identified, 
Sept  7, 1736. 

PORTER.  Dr.  Ashe  says,  that  this  beverage  obtained  this  appellation  on  account  of  its 
having  been  drunk  by  porters  in  the  city  of  London,  about  1730.  The  malt  liquors 
previously  in  use  were  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  it  was  customary  to  call  for  a  pint 
or  tankard  of  hfdf  and  half,  t.  e.  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer ; — half  of  lUe  and  half  of 
twopenny ; — or  half  of  beer  and  half  of  twopenny.  In  the  course  of  time  it  also 
became  the  practice  to  ask  for  a  pint  or  tankard  of  three  thirds,  meaning  a  third  of 
ale,  beer,  and  twopenny ;  and  thus  the  publican  was  obliged  to  go  to  three  casks  for  a 
single  pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this  trouble  and  waste,  a  brewer,  of  the  name  of 
Harwood,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  liquor  which  should  partake  of  the  tmited 
flavours  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny.  He  did  so,  and  succeeded,  calling  it  entire,  or 
entire  butt  beer,  meaning  that  it  was  drawn  entirely  from  one  cask  or  butt ;  and  being 
a  hearty  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable  for  porters  and  other  working  people. 
Hence  it  obtained  its  name  of  porter,  and  was  first  retailed  at  the  Blue  Last,  Curtain- 
road. — Leigh. 

FOBTEB  BREWED  BY  THE  TEN  PRINCIPAL  LONDON  BREWERIES  IN  1760,  VIZ. : 


Barrela. 

Calvert  and  Co 74,734 

Whitbread 68,406 

Truman 00,140 

Sir  William  Calrert        ....      62,785 
GiffordandCo 41,410 


Barreh. 

Lady  Parsons 84,098 

Thrale 80,740 

HuckandCo 29,615 

Harman 28.017 

Meux  and  Co 10,012 


PORTER  BREWED  BT  THE  SEVEN  CHIEF  LONDON  HOUSES  IN  THE  TEAR  1815,  VIZ.  : — 


Sarrels. 
Barclay  and  Perkins    ....    337,621 

Manx,  Reid,  and  Co 282,104 

Tmman,  Ilanbury,  and  Co.                 .    272,162 
Whitbread  and  Co 261,018 


Barrels. 

Henry  Meux  and  Co 223,100 

F.  Calvert  and  Co 219,383 

Combe,  Delafleld,  and  Co.    .  .    106,061 


PORTER  BREWED  IN  LONDON  BT  THE  SEVEN  PRINCIPAL  HOUSES  IN  THE  TEAR  1840,  VIZ.  : — 


Barrels. 
Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  .    .    361,321 

Truman,  Hanbnry,  and  Co.  .    263,235 

Whitbread  and  Co 218,828 

BeidandCo 196,442 


Barrels, 
Combe,  Delafield,  and  Co.  .    .    177,542 

Felix  Calvert,  and  Co.         ...    136.387 
Sir  Henry  Meux  and  Co.        ...    116,547 


The  porter  brewed  in  the  decennial  year  1850  has  not  yet  been  made  out ;  but  the 
increase  must  be  vast.  The  number  of  licensed  brewers  in  1 850,  in  England,  was  2257. 
The  number  in  Scotland,  154  ;  and  in  Irehmd,  96 — total  2507.  London  engrosses,  it 
is  said,  one-third  of  the  entire  business  of  the  whole  of  England,  and  it  is  remarkable 
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that  thiB  btisiness  has  been  drawn  of  late  into  the  hands  chiefly  of  eight  or  ten  houses 
of  gigantic  capitals.  Messrs  Whitbread  and  Co.  built  a  porter  cask  65  feet  in  diameter, 
25  feet  high,  with  56  hoops  weighing  from  one  to  three  tons  each — ^the  contents 
20,000  barrels.  It  was  four  years  building.  At  Meux's  brew-house  two  large  vats 
suddenly  burst,  deluging  and  destroying  many  neighbouring  houses.  Seveial  lives 
were  lost ;  and  the  totol  loss  of  porter  was  estimated  at  between  8000  and  9000 
barrels,  Oct  17, 1814. 
PORTERAGE  ACT.    Act  for  regulating  the  porterage  of  small  parcels,  July  1799. 

PORTLAND,  DUKE  of,  his  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Coalition  ministiy  {which  see),  of  which  William  Henry  CaTendish,  duke  of  Portland, 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  was  the  head.  In  parliamentary  phrase,  it  was  called  the 
"Duke  of  Portland's  administration/'  but  popularly  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
**  Coalition  "  ministry,  from  the  union  of  lord  North  with  Mr.  Fox,  "  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  disgraceful  events  that  ever  took  place  in  political  life." — Sir  Richard 
Phillips.  Formed  April  5, 1788 ;  dissolved  by  Mr.  Pitt's  coming  into  power,  Dec. 
same  year. 

PORTLAND,  DUKE  of,  hib  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION.  The  same  nobleman 
became  a  second  time  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  March  25, 1 807.  Of  this  administration 
the  members  were :  earl  Camden,  lord  president ;  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy 
seal;  hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  lord  Hawkesbury  (afterwaixls  earl  of  Liverpool), 
Mr.  Canning,  and  viscount  Castlereagh  (afterwards  marquess  of  Londonderry),  home, 
foreign,  and  colonial,  secretaries ;  earl  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Dundas,  boards  of  tnide  and 
control ;  lord  Mulgrave,  admiralty ;  earl  of  Chatham,  ordnance,  &c.  Lord  Eldon, 
lord  chancellor.  Terminated  Dec  1809,  when  the  Rt  hon.  Spencer  Perceval  became 
first  minister  of  the  crown. 

PORTLAND  ISLE.  Fortified  before  A.D.  1142.  Portland  castle  was  built  by  Henry  VKL 
about  1536.  Off  this  peninsula  a  memorable  naval  engagement  commenced  between 
the  English  and  Dutch,  Feb.  18,  1658.  The  battle  continued  for  three  daysy  and  the 
English  destroyed  eleven  Dutch  men-of-war  and  thirty  merchantmen.  Van  Tromp 
was  admiral  of  the  Dutch,  and  Blake  of  the  English.  Here  is  the  noted  freestone 
used  for  building  our  finest  edifices.  The  Portland  lights  were  erected  in  1716 — 1789. 
The  pier,  with  nearly  half  a  mile  square  of  land,  was  washed  into  the  sea  in  Feb.  1792. 
Prince  Albert  lays  the  first  stone  of  the  Portland  breakwater,  July  25, 1849. 

PORTO  BELLO.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  Nov.  2, 1502.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
by  the  British  under  admiztd  Vernon,  Nov.  22, 1789.  It  was  again  taken  by  admiral 
Vernon,  who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  in  1742.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
by  the  galleons,  in  1748,  and  the  introduction  of  register  ships,  this  place  was  the 
great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  ChilL 

PORTO  FERRA JO.  Capital  of  Elba ;  built  and  fortified  by  Cosmo  L,  duke  of  Florence, 
in  1548  ;  but  the  fortifications  were  not  finished  till  1628,  when  Cosmo  IL  completed 
them  with  a  magnificence  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  old  Romans  in  their  public 
undertakings.  Here  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  1814-15.  See  Buonaparte, 
Elba,  and  ^<mce, 

PORTREEVR  This  title  was  anciently  given  to  the  principal  magistrate  of  port  or  other 
towns  in  England.  It  was  derived  from  Saxon  words,  signifying  the  governor  of  a  port 
or  harbour.  The  chief  magistrate  of  London  was  so  styled;  but  Richard  I.  appointed 
two  baili£^  and  afterwards  London  had  mayors. — Camden.  See  Lord  Mayors.  When 
the  name  of  bailiff  was  laid  aside  is  not  precisely  known,  but  Fite-Alwyn  was  mayor 
temp.  Richard  I.,  1189. 

PORTSMOUTH.  The  most  considerable  haven  for  men-of-war,  and  the  most  strongly 
fortified  place  in  England.  The  dock,  arsenal,  and  storehouses  were  established  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VIU.  The  French  under  D'Annebaut  attempted  to  destroy  Ports- 
mouth, but  were  defeated  by  viscount  Lisle,  in  the  then  finest  warship  in  the  world, 
the  Oreai  Harry,  1544.  Here  the  celebrated  Geoige  ViUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
memorable  in  English  story  for  having  been  the  fovourite  of  two  kings,  was  assassinated 
by  Felton,  who  had  served  under  his  grace  in  the  station  of  lieutenant,  Aug.  28, 1628. 
llie  unfortunate  English  admiral  Byng  was,  on  a  very  dubious  sentence,  shot  at  Ports- 
mouth, March  14,  1757.  See  Byng.  The  dock-yard  was  fired,  the  loss  estimated  at 
400,0002.,  July  8, 1760.  Another  fire  occasioned  loss  to  the  amount  of  100,0002w, 
July  27, 1770.  French  secret  perfidy  was  suspected  both  times,  but  there  was  no 
actual  proof.    Memorable  grand  naval  mock  engagement  and  parade  of  the  fleet>  the 
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king  being  present,  June  22  to  25,  1773.    Another  great  fire  occurred  here,  Dea  7 
1776.    Some  late  eventa  are  too  minute  for  record  here. 

PORTUGAL.  The  ancient  Lusitania.  The  name  is  derived  from  Porto  Callo,  the  original 
appellation  of  the  city  of  Oporto.  It  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  about  250  b.o., 
and  imderwent  the  same  changes  as  Spain  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Conquered 
by  the  Moors,  a.d.  713.  They  kept  possession  till  they  were  conquered  by  Alphonsus  VL 
the  VaUant,  of  Castile,  assisted  by  many  other  princes  and  volunteers.  Ajuong  those 
who  ^one  most  in  this  celebrated  expedition  was  Henry  of  Lorraine,  grancUon  of 
Robert,  king  of  France.  Alphonsus  bestowed  upon  him  Theresa,  his  natural  daughter, 
and,  as  her  marriage  portion,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  he  was  to  hold  of  him, 
AJ).  1098. 


Settlement  of  the  Alaina  and  Yteigoths 

here A-D.    47S 

Invasion  by  the  Saraoene  .    .    713 

The   kings  of  Asturias   sabdue    some 

Saracen  chiefii,   and    Alphonsus    III. 

establishes  episcopal  sees  .       .    900 

Alphonsos  Henriquez  defeats  five  Moorish 

kings,  and  is  proclaimed  king  by  his 

army 1189 

Assisted  by  a  fleet  of  Crusaders  in  their 
way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  takes  Lisbm 

from  the  Moors 1147 

The  kingdom  of  Algarve  taken  from  the 

Moors  by  Sancho  1 1189 

Beign  of  Dionysins  I.,  or  Denis,  fkther  of 
his  ooantry,  who  bailds  44  dtiee  or 

towns  in  Portngal 1879 

Military  orders  of  Christ  and  St.  James 

instituted,  1279  to 1826 

John  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  carries  his 

arms  into  Africa 1415 

Madeira  and  the  Canaries  seijsed .       .    .  1420 
Passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope,  discovered       .       .       .  1498 
Discovery  of  the  Brazils       .        ...  ISOO 

The  Inquisition  established  .  1526 

The  kingdom  seized  by  PhUlp  II.  of  Spain  1580 
The  Portuguese  throw  off  the  yoke,  and 
place  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  on  the 
throne.    His  posterity  still  possess  the 
crown  ...  ....  1640 

The  great  earthquake  which   destroys 

Lisbon.    See  EarthmtaJce  .  1766 

Joseph  I.  is  attackea  by  assassins,  and 
narrowlv  escapes  death      .       .       .    .  1768 

[This  affair  canses  some  of  the  first  fomi- 
lies  of  tiie  kingdom  to  be  tortured  to 
death,  their  very  names  being  forbidden 
to  be  mentioned;  yet  many  were  un- 
justly condemned,  and  their  innocence 
was  soon  afterwards  made  manifest. 
The  Jesuits  were  also  expelled  on  this 
occasion.] 
Joseph,  having  no  son,  obtains  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  pope  to  enable  his 
daughter  and  brother   to  intermarry. 

See  Incest 1760 

The  Spaniards  and  French  invade  Por- 
tugal, which  is  saved  by  the  valour  of 
the  English  .  1762  and  1763 

Regency  of  John  (afterwards  king),  owing 

to  the  queen's  lunacy      ....  1792 
The  Court,  on  the  French  invasion,  emi- 
grates to  the  Brazils  .  .  Nov.  2,  1807 
Marshal  Junot  enters  Lisbon    .   Nov.  29,  1807 
Convention  of  Cintra.    (See  article  under 

that  name)       ....  Aug.  80,  1808 
Battle  of  Busaco  .  Sept  27,  1810 

The  British  parliament  grants  the  suf- 
ferers in  Portugal  100,0002.         .        .    .  1811 
Portugal  cedes  Guiana  to  France      .       .  1814 
Revolution  in  Portugal       .        .  Aug.  89,  1820 
Constitutional  Junta       .  Oct.  1,  1820 

Return  of  the  Court  .  July  4,  1821 

Independence  of  Brazil,  the  prince  regent 
made  emperor       ,  Oct  12,  18S2 


The  king  of  Portugal  suppresses  the  con- 
stitution      June  6,  1823 

Disturbances  at   Lisbon;    Dom  Miguel 

departs,  Ac May  1-9,  1824 

Treaty  with  Brazil  Aug.  29,  1826 

Death  of  John  VL  .  .  .  Feb.  18,  1826 
Dom  Pedro  grants  a  charter,  and  confirms 

the  regency  .       .       April  26,  1826 

He  relinquishes  the  throne  of  Portagal  in 
fiivour  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria 
da  Gloria        ....        May  2,  1826 
Dom  Miguel  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  at 

Vienna Oct.  4,  1826 

Marquess  of  Chaves'  insurrection  at  Lis- 
bon          Oct.  6,  1826 

Dom  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria  betrothed. 

(see  Incest)  ....  Oct  29,  1826 
Portugal  solicits  the  assistance  of  Great 

Britain Dec.  8,  1826 

Departure  of  the  fint  British  auxiliary 

troops  for  Portugal  .  .  .  Dec.  17,  1826 
Bank  of  Lisbon  stops  payment  .  Dec.  7,  1827 
Dom  Miguel  arrives  in  London  Dec.  80,  1827 
He  arrives  in  Lisbon  .  .  Feb.  22,  1828 
He  takes  the  oaths  as  regent  .  .  .  1828 
Formal  act  of  abdication  by  Dom  Pedro, 

Mareh  3,  1888 
The  British  armament  finally  quita  Por- 
tugal         April  28,  1828 

Foreign  ministers  withdraw  .  May  3,  1828 
Sir  John  Doyle  arrested  .  June  IS,  1828 
Dom  Miguel  formally  assumes  the  title  of 

king July  4,  1828 

He  dissolves  the  three  estates    .  July  12,  1828 
Miguel's  troops  take  Madeira       Aug.  24,  1828 
Release  of  sir  John  Doyle        .       Sept.  7,  1828 
The  Queen  Donna  Marta  arrives  at  Fal- 
mouth      Sept  24,  1828 

She  arrives  in  London  .  .  .  Oct.  6,  1828 
Her  reception  at  Windsor .  .  Dec.  22,  1828 
Dom  Miguel's  expedition  against  Teroeira 

defeated        ....       Aug.  11,  1829 
Revolution  at  Brazil  .       .       .   April  7,  1831 
Dom  Pedro  arrives  in  England     June  16,  1831 
Insurrection  in  Portugal  In  favour  of  the 
queen,  in  which  more  than  800  lives  are 

lost Aug.  21,  1831 

Dom  Pedro's  expedition  ssIIb  from  Belle- 
isle    Feb.  9,  1832 

At  Teroeira  Dom  Pedro  proclaims  himself 

regent  of  Portugal,  on  behalf  of  his 

daughter        ....      April  2,  1838 

He  takes  Oporto  ....    July  8,  1882 

The  Miguelites  attack  Oporto,  and  are 

defeated  with  considerable  loss  on  both 

sides Sept  19,  1838 

Mount  Cavello  taken  April  9,  1833 

Admiral  Napier  takes  the  whole  of  Dom 
Miguel's  squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 

July  2,  1833 
Lisbon  is  evacuated  by  the  duke  of  Cada- 

val's  army  ....  July  23,  1833 
After  various  conflicts,  Dom  Miguel  ca- 

Situlates  to  the  Pedroite   forces,  and 
antarem  surrenders  .  May  26,  1834 

Dom  Miguel  is  permitted  ;to  leave  the 
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PORTUGAL,  continued. 

country  unmolested,  and  he  emlwrkB  at 

Evora  for  Genoa    .  May  81,  1884 

Masaacrei  at  Lisbon    .  .  June  9,  1831 

The  queen  declared  by  the  Cortes  to  be 

of  age Sept  16,  1834 

Dom  Pedro  dies   ....  Sept.  21,  1834 
Oporto  wine  company  abolished  .  1834 

Prince  Augustus  of  Portugal  (duke   of 

Lenchtenbei^),    Just   married   to   the 

queen,  dies  .  March  28,  1836 

The  queen  marries  prince  Ferdinand  of 

Saxe  Cobnrg  .        .        Jan.  1,  1836 

Revolution  at  Lisbon  .        .        .    Aug.  9,  1836 
Another  outbreak  there    .  Noy.  8»  1886 

The  duke  of  Terceira  attempts  to  restore 

Dom  Pedro's  charter       .        .  Aug.  18^  1837 
He  and  marshal   Saldanha  fail   in  tlie 

attempt,    and    embark    for    England, 

Sept.  18,  1837 
The  Oporto  wine  company  re-established, 

April  7,  1838 
The  northern  proTfnoes  in  a  state  of  in- 

sorrBction,  about  this  time      .  April  BO,  1846 


The  duke  of  Palmella  redgns  his  mi- 
nistry        Oct.  31, 

Action  at  Evora,  the  queen's  troops  defeat 
the  insurgent  forces  Oct.  31, 

British  sqtutdron  under  admiral  Parker 
arives  In  the  Tagus  at  the  leanest  of 
the  queen         ....    Oct  81, 

Palmella  banished  .       Nov.  26, 

Marquess  of  Saldanha  defeats  count  Bom- 
fin  at  Torres  Vedras  .        Dec.  22, 

The  Insurgents  enter  Oporto  Jan.  7, 

Ijondon  conference,  by  which  England, 
France,  and  Spain-  determine  to  aasiat 
the  queen  of  Portugal  to  tenninate  the 
civil  war May  21, 

Submission  of  Sa  de  Bandelra  to  the 
queen June  11, 

A  Spanish  force  enters  Oporto,  and  the 
Junto  capitulates  .        .  June  26, 

An  American  squadron  arrives  in  the 
Tagus,  to  enforce  claims  against  the 
Portuguese  government       .     June  22, 
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KINGS  OF  PORTUGAL. 


1098. 
1112. 
1128. 
1139. 


1186. 
1212. 
1223. 
1248. 
1279. 

1326. 
1367. 
1367. 

1384. 


1433. 
1438. 
1481. 


1496. 
1621. 


1667. 


1678. 
1680. 


1640. 


Henry,  count  or  earl  of  Portugal. 

Alfonso,  his  son,  and  Theresa. 

Alfonso,  count  of  Portugal,  alone. 

Alfonso  declared  king,  having  obtained  a 
signal  victory  over  a  prodigious  army 
of  Moors  on  the  plains  of  Ouriqne. 

Sancho  I.,  son  of  Alfonso. 

Alfonso  II.,  sumamed  Crassus,  or  the  Fat 

Sancho  II.,  or  the  Idle  :  deposed. 

Alfonso  III. 

Denis  or  Dionyslus,  styled  the  Fa&er  of 
his  Country. 

Alfonso  IV. 

Peter  the  Severe :  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Ferdinand  I. :  succeeded  by  his  natural 
brother, 

John  I.,  the  Bastard,  and  the  Great: 
married  Phillppa,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Edward. 

Alfonso  V^  the  African. 

John  II.,  whose  actions  procured  him  the 
titles  of  the  Great,  and  the  Perfect : 
succeeded  by  his  cousin, 

Emmanuel,  the  Fortunate. 

John  III.,  son  of  Emmanuel ,  he  admitted 
Into  his  kingdom  the  religious  insti- 
tution of  the  Inquisition. 

Sebastian:  slain  In  the  great  battle  of 
Alcaear,  In  Africa.  Aug.  4, 1578;  when 
the  crown  reverted  to  his  great  uncle, 

Henry,  the  Cardinal,  son  of  Enmiannel. 

Anthony,  prior  of  Crato,  son  of  Em- 
manuel :  deposed  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  united  Portugal  to  his 
other  dominions,  till  1640. 

John  IV.,  duke  of  Braganxa:  dispos- 
sessed the  Spaniards  in  a  bloodless 


revolution,  and  was  procl^med  Uns: 
Dec.  1.  *' 

1666.  Alfonso  VI.:  deposed  in  1066,  and  his 
brother  and  successor  Peter  made  re- 
gent ;  the  latter  ascended  the  throne  in 

1688.  Peter  II. :  sncoeeded  bv  his  son, 

1706.  John  V. :  succeeded  by' his  son, 

1760.  Joseph.  The  daughter  and  successor  of 
this  prince  married  his  brother,  by 
dispensation  from  the  pope,  and  they 
ascended  the  throne,  as 

1777.  Maria  (Frances-Isabella)  and  Peter  III.. 
Jointly. 

1786.  Maria,  alone:  this  princess  afterwards 
falls  Into  a  state  of  melancholy  and 
derangement. 

1792.  Regency.  John,  son  of  the  queen,  and 
afterwards  king,  declared  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

1816.  John  VI.,  previously  regent  He  had 
withdrawn  In  1807,  owing  to  the  French 
Invasion  of  Portugal,  to  his  BracUian 
dominions ;  but  the  discontent  of  his 
subjects  obliged  him  to  return  In  1821 : 
died  In  1826. 

1826.  Peter  IV.  (Dom  Pedro]  son  of  John  VI. : 
making  his  election  of  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  abdicated  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal In  favour  of  hla  daughter, 

1826.  Maria  II.  (da  Gloria),  who  became  queen 
at  7  years  of  age. 

1888.  Dom   Miguel,    brother    to   Peter   IV. 
usurped  the  crown,  which  he  retained, 
amid  civil  contentions,  nntll  1833. 

1883.  Maria  II.  restored :  declared  in  Sept  1834 
(being  then  16}  to  be  of  age,  and  as- 
sumed the  royal  power  accordingly. 
The  present  (1861)  Queen  of  Portu^ 


POSTS.  Postfl  originated  in  the  regular  couriera  establiahed  by  Cyrus,  who  erected  poet- 
houses  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Augustus  was  the  first  who  introduced 
this  institution  among  the  Romans,  and  who  employed  postrchaises.  This  plan  was 
imitated  by  Charlemagne  about  a.d.  SOO.^Ashe.  Louis  XL  first  established  posir 
houses  m  France  owing  to  his  eagerness  for  news,  and  they  were  the  first  institution 
of  this  nature  in  Europe,  UTO.^Ifenault.  In  England  the  plan  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1481,  when  riders  on  post-horaes  went  stages  of  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  each  other  m  order  to  procure  the  kmg  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
the  events  that  passed  in  the  course  of  the  war  that  had  arisen  with  the  Scots.— (Toic 
Richard  III.  improved  the  system  of  couriers  in  1483.  In  1543  similar  arrangements 
existed  in  Eug\&ji±— Sadler's  Letters.  Post  communications  between  London  and 
most  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  existed  in  l635.^Strype. 
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POST-OFFICE,  The  GENERAL,  of  ENGLAND.  See  preceding  article.  The  first 
chief  postmaster  of  England  was  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph,  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth 
in  1581.  The  office  of  Foreign  Postmaster  was  established  by  James  L,  who  appointed 
Mathew  de  I'Equester  to  that  office ;  and  Charles  L  appointed  William  Frizell  and 
Thomas  Witherings  in  1631.  A  proclamation  of  Charles  L,  in  1635,  states  in  the 
preamble  that  ''whereas  to  this  time  there  hath  been  no  certain  intercourse  between 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  king  now  commands  his  postmaster  of 
England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two  to  run  night  and  day  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in  six  days."  *  An 
enlarged  office  was  erected  by  the  parliament  in  1643 ;  and  one  more  considerable  in 
1657,  with  a  view  "  to  benefit  commerce,  convey  the  public  despatches,  and  as  the  best 
means  to  discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  wicked  designs  against  the  common- 
wealth by  the  inspection  of  the  correspondence." — Aahe,  The  post-office  as  at  present 
constituted  was  foimded  12  Charles  IL,  Dec.  27, 1660.  The  mails  were  first  conveyed 
by  coaches^  Aug.  2,  1784,  when  the  first  mail  left  London  for  Bristol  See  Mail 
Coaches, 

KEYENUE  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE  OF  ENGLAND  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PERIODS,  VIZ. : — 


In  1643.  It  yielded  ...  £  5,000 

1653.  Farmed  to  John  Manley,  enq^ 

for 10,000 

1668.  Farmed  to   Daniel  O'Neale, 

esq^  for         ....    21,600 

1674.  Farmed  for 48,000 

1685.  It  yielded         ....    65,000 

1707.  Ditto 111,461 

1714.  Ditto 145,227 

1728.  Ditto 201,806 

1744.  Ditto 235,492 

1764.  Ditto 482,048 


In  1790.  Ditto £480,074 

1800.  Ditto 745y313 

1805.  Great  Britain  .  1,424,994 

1810.  Ditto 1,709,065 

1815.  Ditto 1,755,898 

1820.  United  Kingdom  .    .  2,402,697 

1825.  Ditto 2,255,289 

1830.  Ditto 2,301,482 

1836.  Ditto 2,363,840 

1839.  Last   year   of   the    heavy 

poBUge 2,522,496 

1840.  First  year  of  the  low  rate    .    471,000 


FOST-OFFIOE  BEVENTTE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOH,  UNDER  THE  UNIFORM  POSTAGE  SYSTEM  : — 


Tear  ending 

Oraii  Bercirae. 

Coat  of 
Manacemeot. 

NeCBevenac 

Charged  on 
Goternment 
Departmenu. 

January  6, 1841 
1842 
1843 
„          1844 
1845 
1846 
1W7 
1848 
1849 
1850 

£1,369,466 
1,499,418 
1.578,145 
1,620,867 
1,705,067 
1,887,576 
1,963.857 
2,181,016 
2,192,478 
2,213,149 

£868,677 

938,168 

977,504 

980,650 

985,110 

1,125,594 

1,138,745 

1,196,520 

1,386,853 

1,307,248 

£500,789 
661,249 
600,641 
640,217 
719,957 
761,962 
825,112 
984,496 
740,429 
840,787 

£90,761 
113,255 
122,161 
116,508 
109,232 
101,190 
100,354 
121,290 
Dedoctlni;  other 

The  new  postage  law,  by  which  the  uniform  rate  of  id.  per  letter  was  tried  aa  an 
ezperiment,  came  into  operation  Dec.  5,  1839.  The  uniform  rate  of  Id.  per  letter  of 
half  an  ounce  weight,  &c,  commenced  Jan.  10, 1840.  The  stamped  postage  covers 
came  into  use  May  6, 1840. 

POST  OFFICES.  The  General  Post  Ofiace  of  London  was  originally  established  in  Cloak- 
lane,  near  Dowgate-hill,  whence  it  was  remoTed  to  the  Black  Swan,  in  Bishopagate- 
street.  On  occasion  of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  it  was  removed  to  the  Two  Black 
Pillars  in  Brydges-street,  Covent-garden,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Robert  Viner^s  mansion 
in  Lombard-street,  where  it  continued  till  Sept.  23,  1829,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
St  Martin's-le-Grand.  It  now  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  college  and  sanctuary. 
This  magnificent  building  was  commenced  in  1825,  from  designs  by  R  Smirke,  esq., 
and  completed  Sept.  23,  1829.  The  new  post  office  of  Dublin  was  opened,  Jan.  6, 
1818.  The  offices  of  postmasters-general  of  England  and  of  Ireland  were  imited  into 
one,  1  Will  IV.,  1831. 


•  The  king  alao  commanded  his  "  postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts,"  to  open  a  regular  com- 
munication bj  rannfng  posts  betireen  the  metropolis  and  Edinburgh,  West  Chester,  Holyhead,  Ireland, 
Pljrmouth,  Exeter,  Sec.  Even  so  late  as  between  1730  and  1740,  the  post  was  only  transmitted  three  days 
a  week  between  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and  the  metropolis,  on  one  occasion,  orUtf  urU  a  tingle  letter,  which 
was  for  an  Edinburgh  banker,  named  Ramsay. 
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POSTING.  PoBt-chaiaes  were  inyented  by  the  French,  and  were  introduced,  oocording 
to  Grainger,  into  this  country  by  Mr.  William  Tull,  son  of  the  well-known  writer  on 
Huflb^dry.  Posting  was  fixed  by  statute  of  Edward  VI.  at  one  penny  per  mile,  1548. 
By  a  statute,  re-establishing  the  post  office,  none  but  the  poetmaater  or  his  deputies 
could  furnish  poet-horses  for  trayelleni,  1660,  and  hence  the  name.  The  post-horse 
duty  was  imposed  in  1779. 

POTATOES.  The  potato  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Potatoes  were  originally  brought 
to  England  from  Santa  Fe,  in  America,  by  sir  John  Hawkins^  a.d.  1563.  Others 
ascribe  this  introduction  to  sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1586 ;  while  their  general  intn>duc> 
tion  is  mentioned  by  many  writers  as  occurring  in  1592.  Their  first  culture  in 
Ireland  is  referred  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  large  estates  in  that  country,  about 
Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  is  said  that  potatoes  were  not  known  in  Flanders 
until  1620.  A  fine  kind  of  potato  was  first  brought  from  America  by  that  "patriot 
of  every  clime,"  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  who  cultivated  it  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford, 
1765 ;  and  its  culture  became  general  soon  after.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  Neapolitans 
once  refused  to  eat  potatoes  during  a  fiunine. — ButUr.  The  fiiilure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland,  where  that  esculent  is  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  four  succeesivo 
years  from  1845,  caused  famine  among  the  poor  of  that  country,  to  which  succeeded 
pestilent  fever  and  disease,  of  which  multitudes  died,  among  them  many  priests^ 
physicians,  and  others  attending  on  the  sick  poor.  Parliament  voted  ten  miUions 
sterling  in  this  awful  exigency,  and  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  forwarded  provisions  and  other  succours,  yet  all  was  too  Uttle  to  stay  the 
fiunine  or  reduce  the  pestilence.    See  Ireland. 

POTOSI,  MINES  OF.  These  mines  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1545,  and  pro- 
duce the  best  silver  in  America.  They  are  in  a  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loa£ 
Silver  was  as  common  in  this  place  as  iron  is  in  Europe ;  but  the  mines  are  now  much 
exhausted,  or  at  least  little  is  got  in  comparison  of  what  was  formerly  obtained. 

POULTRY  COMPTER  This  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  old  dty  prisons,  and 
existed  very  early,  but  the  time  is  not  precisely  known.  The  compter  of  Wood-street 
belonged  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  and  was  made  a  prison-house  in  1555.  This  latter 
and  Bread-street  compter  were  rebuilt  in  1667.  The  Giltspur-street  prison  was  built 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  city  compters.  The  Poultry  chapel  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Poultry  compter,  in  1819. — teigh, 

POUND.  From  the  Latin  Pondut,  The  pound  sterling  was  in  Saxon  times,  about 
A.D.  671,  a  poimd  troy  of  silver,  and  a  shilling  was  its  twentieth  part ;  consequently 
the  latter  was  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  at  present — PectcluiM.  The  value  of  l^e 
Roman  pondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  suppose  it  was  equivalent  to  an 
Attic  mina,  or  8Z.  is.  7d.  Our  avoirdupois  weight  {avoir  du  poids)  came  from  the 
French,  and  contains  sixteen  ounces ;  it  is  in  proportion  to  our  troy  weight  as  seventeen 
to  fourteen. — Chambers, 

POWDERING  THE  HAIR.  This  custom  took  its  rise  from  some  of  the  ballad-singers  at 
the  fair  of  St.  Germain  whitening  their  heads  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  Unlike 
other  habits,  it  was  adopted  from  the  low  by  the  high,  and  became  very  general 
about  A.D.  1614.  In  England  the  powdered-hair  tax  took  place  in  May,  1795,  at  which 
time  the  preposterous  practice  of  using  powder  was  at  its  height ;  this  tax  was  one 
guinea  for  each  person.  The  hair-powder  tax  is  still  continued,  though  it  yields  in 
England  under  7000/.  per  year,  and  in  Scotland  about  2502.  It  was  abolished  in 
'  Ireland. 

POYNING'S  LAW.  A  law  so  called  after  sir  Edward  Poyning,  one  of  the  lord  deputies 
of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  its  passing  in  that  country,  a.d.  1494.  By  this  law  aU  acts 
were  to  originate  in  the  English  council.  This  act  was  repealed,  together  with  the 
English  Declaratory  Act  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  L,  and  some  other  equally  obnoxious  Irish 
statutes,  April,  llS2.—ScuUtf;  Statutes. 

PRJEMONSTRATENSIAN  ORDER  The  first  house  of  this  order  in  Enghmd  was 
founded  by  Peter  de  Gousla  or  Gousel,  at  Newsham,  in  Lincolnshire,  A.D.  1143. — 
Bishop  Tanner;  according  to  other  authorities,  in  1146.  The  order  spread  widely 
through  England  soon  after.  The  house  at  Newsham  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and 
St  Martial. — Lewis. 

PRAEMUNIRE,  LAW  op.  This  law  derived  its  origin  from  the  exorbitant  power  which 
was  exercised  in  England  by  the  pope.  The  offence  ranked  as  one  against  the  king, 
because  it  consisted  of  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  the  land,  and  ti^ereby  creating 
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an  tmperium  in  imperio.  The  first  statute  of  Pnemunire  was  enacted  35  Edward  I., 
1306. — Coke.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  ihe  assertion  of  her  supremacy,  bestowed  most 
of  the  bishoprics,  abbeys,  &c.,  before  they  were  void,  upon  fiGtvourites,  on  pretence  of 
proYiding  the  church  with  better  qualified  successors  before  the  yacancies  occurred. 
To  put  a  stop  to  these  encroachments,  Edward  III.  enacted  three  statutes  in  25,  27> 
and  28  of  his  reign.  The  statute  commonly  referred  to  as  the  statute  of  Praemunire 
is  the  16th  of  Richard  IL,  1392.  But  several  other  enactments^  of  similar  object, 
followed  in  the  subsequent  reigns. 

PRiETORS.  Magistrates  of  Rome.  The  office  was  instituted  865  B.a«  when  one  prsetor 
only  was  appointed ;  but  a  second  was  appointed  in  252  B.a  One  administered 
justice  to  the  citizens,  and  the  other  appointed  judges  in  all  causes  which  related  to 
foreigners.  In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two  more  prsdtors  were  created  to  assist  the 
consul  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  which  had  been 
lately  conquered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  A.  U.  C.  551.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more,  and  Julius  Caesar  increased 
the  number  to  10,  and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate  to  64.  After  this 
their  numbers  fluctuated,  being  sometimes  18, 16,  or  12,  till,  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  three. 

PRAGA,  BATTLE  of.  In  this  most  bloody  battle  30,000  Poles  were  butchered  by  the 
renowned  but  merciless  Russian  generaJ  Suwarrow,  fought  Oct.  10, 1794.  Battle  of 
Praga,  in  which  the  Poles  conmianded  by  Skrznecki  defeated  the  Russian  army  com- 
manded by  general  Giesmar,  who  loses  4000  killed  and  wounded,  6000  prisoners,  and 
12  pieces  of  cannon;  fought  between  Grothoffand  Wawer,  March  81, 1831. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION.  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  church  and  sometimes  state 
affiurs ;  and  at  one  time  particularly  the  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France,  wherein 
the  rights  of  the  Galilean  Church  were  asserted  against  the  usurpation  of  the  pope  in 
the  choice  of  bishops.  Also  the  emperor  s  letter,  by  advice  of  his  council,  in  answer 
to  high  peraonages  in  particular  contingencies.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  for  settling 
the  empire  of  Germany  in  the  house  of  Austria,  a.d.  1489.  Again,  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  published  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  whereby,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his 
daughtera  should  succeed  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  his  brother  Joseph  L,  April  17, 
1713,  and  he  settled  his  dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  in  conformity 
thereto,  1722.  She  succeeded  in  Oct,  1740 ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  war,  in  which  most 
of  the  powera  of  Europe  were  engaged. 

PRAGUE,  BATTLE  of,  between  the  Imperialists  and  Bohemians.  The  latter,  who  had 
chosen  Frederick  Y.  of  the  Palatinate  (son-in-law  of  our  James  I.)  for  their  king,  were 
totally  defeated.  The  unfortunate  king  was  forced  to  flee  with  his  queen  and  children 
into  Holland,  leaving  all  his  baggage  and  money  behind  him.  He  was  afterwards 
deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  Protestant  interest  was  ruined  in 
Bohemia;  all  owing  to  the  pusillanimity  and  inactivity  of  James,  Nov.  7,  1620. 
Prague  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  in  1631 ;  and  by  the  Swedes  in  1648.  It  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  French  in  1741 ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1742.  In  1744, 
it  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  the  same 
year.  The  great  and  memorable  battle  of  Prague  was  fought  May  6,  1757.  In  this 
engagement  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  their  whole 
camp  taken ;  their  illustrious  commander,  general  Browne,  was  mortally  wounded ; 
and  the  brave  Prussian,  marahal  Schwerin,  was  killed.  After  this  victory,  Prague  was 
besieged  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

PRAIS&GOD-BAREBONES'  PARLIAMENT.  A  celebrated  parliament,  also  denomi- 
nated the  Barebones  Parliament  {which  aee),  and  so  called  from  one  of  the  membera 
(who  had  thus  fantastically  styled  himself  according  to  the  &shion  of  the  times),  met 
July  4, 1653.  This  parliunent  consisted  of  about  120  members,  summoned  by  the 
protector  Cromwell ;  they  were  to  sit  for  fifteen  months,  and  then  they  were  to  choose 
a  fresh  parliament  themselves. 

PRASLIN  IdURDER,  in  France.  This  murder,  among  the  most  extraordinary  and 
dreadful  of  modem  times,  was  perpetrated  on  the  duchesse  de  Choiseul-Praslin,  by  her 
own  husband,  the  due  de  Praslin,  at  Paris,  Aug.  17,  1847.  Madame  de  Praslin  was 
the  only  daughter  of  the  celebrated  marshal  Sebastiani,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and 
in  her  forty-first  year.  This  shocking  deed,  which  astonished  all  France,  was  done  by 
the  duke  at  his  own  residence ;  and  circumstances  were  so  managed  by  the  murderer 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  the  act  of  another.    During  the  preliminary 
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arrangements  for  the  trial  the  duke  took  poison,  and  lingered  until  the  28rd  of  the 
same  month,  when  he  died. 

PRATIQUE.  The  writing  or  licence  of  this  name  was  originally  addreesed  by  the 
Southern  nations  to  the  ports  in  Italy  to  which  vessels  were  bound,  and  signified  that 
the  ship  so  licensed  came  from  a  place  or  country  in  a  healthy  state,  and  no  way  infected 
with  the  plague  or  other  contagious  disease.  The  pratique  is  now  called  a  bill  of 
health,  and  is  still  of  the  same  intent  and  import. — Auie, 

PRATERS  FOR  THE  DEIAD,  &c.  These  prayers  were  first  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  about  a.d.  190. — Eutebius.  Prayers  addressed  to  the  Yiigin  Maiy  and  to  the 
saints  were  introduced  by  pope  Gregory,  a.d.  598.  The  mode  of  praying  with  the 
face  to  the  east  was  instituted  by  pope  Boniface  11.,  a.d.  532.  This  last  has  lately 
been  followed  in  the  Puseyite  places  of  worship  in  England. 

PRECEDENCE.  Precedence  was  established  in  veiy  early  ages ;  and  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  Elast  and  of  Europe,  and  was  amongst  the  laws  of  Justinian.  In 
England,  the  order  of  precedency  was  regulated  chiefly  by  two  statutes ;  namely,  one 
passed  81  Henry  YIII.,  1589 ;  and  the  other,  1  George  I.,  1714. 


The  Qneen. 

Prince  of  Wales. 

Prince  Albert. 

[Queen's  other  sons.] 

Princess  royal. 

Princess  Alice ;  and  the  other 

princesses. 
Duchess  of  Kent. 
Queen's  uncle,  as  Duke  of  Gam- 

berland. 
Queen's  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 

Gloucester. 
Queen's  cousins. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbniy. 
Lord  chancellor. 
Archbishop  of  York. 

*  Lord  high  treasurer. 

*  Lord  president 

*  Lord  privy  seal. 

t  Lord  high  constable. 

iLord   great   chamberlain  of 

England. 
t  Earl  marshal. 
f  Lord  high  admiral. 
lA)rd  steward  of  the  household. 
Lord  chamberlain. 
Dukes,  according  to  patent. 
Marquesses,  according  to  Uieir 

patents. 
Dukes'  eldest  sons. 
Earls,  according  to  their  psr 

tents. 
Marquesses'  eldest  sons. 
Dukes'  younger  sons. 
Viscounts,  according  to  their 

patents. 
Earls'  eldest  sons. 
Marquesses'  younger  sons. 
Bishop  of  London. 
Bishop  of  Durham. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 
All  other  bishops,  according  to 
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their  seniority  of  consecra- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  State,  being  a 
baron. 

Gommlssionera  of  the  great 
seal. 

Barons,  aoooidlng  to  their 
patents. 

[All  the  above,  except  the 
royal  £unlly,  hold  their  pre- 
cedence of  rank  by  act  81 
Henry  Vlll.] 

COmONBBS. 

The  Speaker. 

Treasurer,    comptroller,    and 

vlce-chamberlidn      of     the 

household. 
Secretaries  of  State,  if  they  be 

under  the  degree  of  baron. 
Viscounts'  eldest  sons. 
Earls'  younger  sons. 
Barons^  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  Garter. 
Privy  councillors. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Chancellor   of   the   dudiy   of 

Lancaster. 
Lord  chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 

Bench. 
Master  of  the  rolls. 
Vice-chancellor. 
Lord  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas. 
Lord  chief  baron. 
Judges,  and  barons,  according 

to  seniority. 
Hereditarv  bannerets. 
Viscounts^  younger  sons. 
Barons'  younger  sons. 
Baronets. 


Bannerets  for  life  only. 

Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Grand  Crosses  of  ditto. 

Knights  commanders  of  ditto. 

Knights  bachelors. 

Eldest  sons  of  the  yoongcr 
sons  of  peers. 

Baronets'  eldest  sons. 

Knights  of  the  Garter's  eldest 
sons. 

Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 

Knights  of  the  Bath's  eldest 
sons. 

Knights'  eldest  sons. 

Baronets'  younger  sons. 

Flag  and  field  officers. 

Seijeants-at-law. 

Doctors,  deans,  and  chanoelloca. 

Masters  in  chancery. 

Companions  of  the  Bath. 

Gentlemen  of  the  privy  dum- 
ber. 

Esquires  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath. 

Esquires  by  creation. 

Esquires  by  office  or  commis- 
sion. 

Younger  sons  of  knights  of  the 
Garter. 

Sons  of  bannerets. 

Younger  sons  of  knights  of  the 
Bam. 

Younger  sons  of  knights  ba- 
chelors. 

Gentlemen  entitled  to  bear 
arms. 

Clergymen,  not  dignitaries. 

Barristers-at-law. 

Officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
not  esquires  by  commission. 

Citizens,  burgesses,  &c. 


PREDESTINATION.  The  belief  that  God  hath  from  all  eternity  unchangeably 
appointed  whatever  comes  to  pass.  This  doctrine  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  controversies  that  have  occurred  among  mankind.  It  was  taught  by  the 
ancient  stoics  and  early  Christians ;  and  Mahomet  introduced  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  predestination  into  his  Koran  in  the  strongest  light  The  controversy 
respecting  it  in  the  Christian  Church  arose  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  maintained 
by  St  Augustin;  and  Lucidus,  a  priest  of  Qaul,  taught  it  a.d.  470. 


•  If  of  the  rank  of  barons.  t  Above  all  of  their  own  rank  only,  by  31  Henry  VIII. 

X  When  in  actual  office  only,  by  1  George  I. 
N.B.  The  priority  of  signing  any  treaty  or  public  Instrument  by  ministers  of  state  is  taken  by  rank  of 
office,  and  not  tiUe. 
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PREROGATIVE  COURT.  The  court  wherein  all  wills  are  proved,  and  all  adminis- 
trations taken,  which  belong  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  his  prerogative ; 
and,  if  any  dispute  arise  between  parties  concerning  such  will  or  administration,  the 
cause  is  properly  decided  in  this  court.  The  judge  is  appointed  by  his  grace  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  are  appeals  from  this  court  to  the  judicial  conmiittee 
of  the  privy  council,  by  statutes  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  WilL  IV.,  1830. 

PRESBURG,  PEACE  of.  Between  France  and  Austria,  by  which  the  ancient  states  of 
Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy ;  the  principality  of  Eichstett,  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Passau,  the  city  of  Augsburg,  the  Tyrol,  all  the  possessions  of  Austria  in  Suabia,  in 
Brisgau,  and  O^nau,  were  transfeired  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  who,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Baden,  were  then  created  kings  by  Napoleon ; 
the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  republic  was  also  stipulated,  Dec  26, 1805. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  A  numerous  and  increasing  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  from 
their  maintaining  that  the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in  the  New  Testament 
was  by  Presbyteries,  or  associations  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  equal  in  power, 
office,  and  in  order.  The  first  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  England  was  established 
by  the  Puritans  at  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  Nov.  20,  1572.  PrMbyterianism  is  the 
religion  of  Scotland.  Its  distinguishing  tenets  seem  to  have  been  first  embodied  in 
the  formulary  of  faith  attributed  to  John  Knox,  and  compiled  by  that  reformer 
in  1560.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament,  and  ratified,  1567,  and  finally  settled  by 
an  act  of  the  Scottish  senate,  1696,  afterwards  secured  by  the  treaty  of  union  with 
England  in  1707. 

PRESCOTT,  BATTLE  of,  in  Upfeb  Canada.  The  Canadian  rebels  were  attacked  by 
the  British  under  M^jor  Toung,  and  (on  the  following  day)  by  Lieut-Colonel  Dundas, 
who,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  insuigents,  several  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  many  taken  prisoners;  the  troops,  however,  also  suffered 
considerably.  After  the  attack  of  Lieut-Colonel  Dundas,  the  remainder  of  the  rebels 
surrendered  In  these  engagements  they  were  aided  by  Americans  of  the  United 
States,  who  invaded  the  Canadian  territory  in  great  numbers,  Nov.  17, 1888. 

PRESIDENT  OF  thb  COUNCIL,  LORD.  The  President  of  the  Council  (the  fourth 
great  officer  of  state)  is  appointed  to  this  important  office  by  letters  patent^  under  the 
great  seal,  dwrainU  heTieplacitOf  and,  by  his  office,  is  to  attend  the  king's  royal  person, 
and  to  manage  the  debates  in  council;  to  propose  matters  from. the  kmg  at  the 
council-table ;  and  to  report  to  his  majesty  the  resolutions  taken  thereupon.  From 
the  12  Chas.  IL,  1660,  when  Anthony,  lord  Ashley,  was  lord  president,  this  office  has 
existed  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time. 

PRESIDENT  OF  the  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  This  rank  (being  that  of 
first  magistrate)'  was  first  conferred  on  George  Washington,  fikther  of  American 
Independence.  He  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  federal  convention, 
which  sat  at  Philadelphia  frt)m  May  26  to  Sept  17, 1787 ;  and  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  United  States,  April  6,  1789.  This  illustrious  patriot 
eminent  statesman  and  general,  was  again  elected  president  in  1793,  and  died 
Dec.  14, 1799.    See  UnM  States. 

PRESS,  THE  {printing.  This  great  engine  was  of  rude  construction  from  the  period 
of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  many  improvements  were  made.  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  London,  had 
a  press  set  up  at  Westminster,  1471. — Stow^s  Chron.  The  earl  of  Stanhope's  iron 
presses  were  in  general  use  in  1806.  The  printing-machine  was  invented  by  Koenig 
in  1811,  and  Applegath's  followed.  The  Columbian  press  of  Clymer  was  produced 
in  1814 ;  and  the  Albion  press,  an  improvement  on  this  last,  came  into  use  a  few 
years  after.  Printing  by  means  of  steam  machinery  was  first  executed  in  England  at 
The  Timet  office,  London,  on  Monday,  Nov.  28,  1814.  Cowper's  and  Applegath's 
rollers  for  distributing  the  ink  upon  the  types  were  brought  into  use  in  1817.  See 
article  Printing, 

PRESS,  LIBERTY  of  the.  The  imprimatur,  "let  it  be  printed,"  was  much  used  on 
the  title-pages  of  books  printed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  restrained,  and  the  number  of  master-printers  in  London  and  Westminster 
limited,  by  the  Star  Chamber,  14  Cha&  I.,  1638.  And  again  by  act  of  parliament 
6  Will.  IIL,  1693.  The  celebrated  toast,  ''The  liberty  of  the  press— it  is  like  the  ur 
we  breathe— if  we  have  it  not  we  die,"  was  first  given  at  &e  Crown  and  Anchor 

I  I 
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tavern,  at  a  Whig  dinner  in  1795.    Preases  were  licensed,  and  the  printer^s  najoe 
required  to  be  placed  on  both  the  first  and  last  pages  of  a  book,  July,  1799. 

PRESS  NEWSPAPER,  nr  Ireland.  A  celebrated  journal,  published  in  Dublin,  of  con- 
siderable talent^  but  of  a  most  revolutionary  tendency;  it  was  commenced  in 
Oct  1797,  by  the  celebrated  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Emmett^  the  barrister  (whose 
brother  was  executed  in  1803) ;  and  several  other  conspicuous  men  were  contributors 
to  it ;  and  their  writings  served  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in  Irehmd,  on  the  eve  of 
the  memorable  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  1798.  The  paper  was  suppreased  by 
a  military  force,  March  6,  1798^  and  Mr.  O'Connor  was  arrrated  at  Mugate  ipihile 
attempting  his  escape  to  France. 

PRESSING  TO  DEATH.  A  punishment  in  England,  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
or  of  Edward  I.,  and  on  tne  statute  book  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  death,  in  England,  is  the  following : — ^Hugh  Calverly, 
of  Calverly  in  Yoikshire,  eeq.,  having  murdered  two  of  his  children,  and  stabbed  hjs 
wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  being  arraigned  for  his  crime  at  York  assise^  stood  mute,  and 
was  thereupon  pressed  to  death  in  the  castle,  a  large  iron  weight  being  placed  upon 
his  brsast,  8  James  L,  1605. — Stowt^i  Chnm. 

PRESSING  roR  thb  SEA  SERVICR  See  Impretment  Supported  by  custom,  as  far 
back  «s  records  can  be  found.  It  is  said  that  the  first  commission  was  issued 
29  Edw.  III.,  1355.  Impressment  was  a  criminal  punishment  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIII.  Mr.  Read)  an  alderman  of  London,  was  pressed,  and  sent  to  serve  on 
board  the  fleet  in  foreign  parts,  for  refusing  to  pay  a  tax  levied  on  him  by  the  king 
in  1544.'-iSeotM'«  Chrxm, 

PRESTON,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Scotch  insurgents,  under  Forster,  and  the 
British,  under  general  WUls.  The  first  attack  was  successful  on  the  side  of  the  Soots, 
but  general  Wills  having  been  reinforced  by  general  Carpenter,  the  royal  army 
invested  Preston  on  all  sides,  and  the  Scots  at  length  laid  down  their  arms,  and  their 
nobles  and  leaders  were  secured ;  some  of  them  were  shot  as  deserters,  and  others 
were  sent  to  London,  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate  their  party;  fought 
Nov.  12,  inS.—aolditnUh. 

PRESTON-PANS,  BATTLE  op.  Between  the  Young  Pretender,  prince  Charles  Stuart, 
heading  his  Scotch  adherents,  and  the  royal  army  under  sir  John  Cope.  The  latter 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  500  men,  and  was  forced  to  fly  at  the  very  first  onset. 
Sir  John  Cope  precipitately  galloped  firom  the  field  of  battle  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
where  he  was  the  first  to  announce  his  own  discomfiture.  His  disgrace  is  perpetuated 
in  a  fiivourite  Scottish  ballad^  called,  from  the  doughty  hero,  "  Johnie  Cope."  Fought 
Sept  21, 1745. 

PRETENDER  The  person  known  m  our  history  by  the  title  of  Hu  Pretender,  or 
Chevalier  de  St  Gteoi^^,  was  the  son  of  James  IL,  bom  in  1688,  and  acknowledged, 
by  Louis  XIY.  as  James  IIL  of  England,  in  1701.  He  was  proclaimed,  and  his 
standard  set  up,  at  Braemar  and  Castletown,  in  Scotland,  Sept.  6,  .1715 ;  and  he 
landed  at  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  France,  to  encourage  the  rebellion  that 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  other  adherents  had  promoted,  Dec.  26,  same  year.  This 
rebellion  having  been  soon  suppressed,  the  Pretender  escaped  to  Montrose  (from 
whence  he  arrived  at  Gravelines),  Feb.  4, 1716 ;  and  died  at  Rome,  Dec.  30, 1765. 

PRETENDER,  the  YOUNG.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  called  prince  Charles,  bom 
in  1720.  He  landed  in  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  his  father  king,  June,  1745.  He 
gained  the  battle  of  Preston-pans,  Sept  21, 1745,  and  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  18, 1746 ;  but  was 
defeated  at  Culloden,  April  16,  same  year,  and  sought  safety  by  fi^ight  He  continued 
wandering  among  the  frightful  wilds  of  Scotland  for  nearly  six  months,  and  as  30,0002w 
were  ofiered  for  taking  him,  he  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  British  troops,  often 
hemmed  round  by  his  enemies,  but  still  rescued  by  some  lucky  accident,  and  he  at 
length  escaped  from  the  isle  of  Uist  to  Morlaix.  He  died,  March  8, 1788.  His  natural 
daughter  assumed  the  title  of  duchess  of  Albany ;  she  died  in  1789.  His  brother, 
the  cardinal  York,  calling  himself  Heniy  IX.  of  England,  bom  March  1725,  died  at 
Rome  in  August,  1807. 

PRIDE'S  PURGK  In  the  civil  war  against  Charles  L,  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments,  surrounded  the  house  of  parliament^  and  seizing  in  the  passage  fi>rty-one 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  sent  them  to  a  low  room,  then  called  hell  Above 
160  other  members  were  excluded,  and  none  admitted  but  the  most  furious  of  the 
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independents.  This  atrocious  invasion  of  parliamentary  rights  was  called  Prid^B 
Pvirgty  and  the  privileged  members  were  named  the  Rtrnvp^  to  whom  nothing  remained 
to  complete  their  wickedness,  but  to  murder  the  king,  24  Charles  L,  1648. — QoldsmUh, 

PRIESTS.  Anciently  elders,  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  the  clergy  only.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  age  of  priests  are  fixed  at  thirty  years.  Among  the  Jews,  the  dignity 
of  high  or  chief  priest  was  annexed  to  Aaron's  family,  1491  b.c.  After  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  the  civil  government  and  the  crown  were  superadded  to  tiie  high  priest- 
hood ;  it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  high  priest,  that  he  could  be  prosecuted  in 
no  court  but  that  of  the  great  Sanhedrim.  Ilie  heathens  had  their  arch-flamen  or 
high-priest,  and  so  have  the  ChristianB,  excepting  among  some  particular  sects. 

PRIMER  A  book  so  named  from  the  Romish  book  of  devotions,  and  formerly  set  forth 
or  published  by  authority,  as  the  first  book  children  should  publicly  learn  or  read  in 
schools,  containing  prayers  and  portions  of  the  scripture.  Copies  of  primers  are  pre- 
served of  so  early  a  date  as  1589. — Athe.  From  this  early  book  came  the  name  of  the 
elementary  primer  made  use  of  in  schools. — Idem,  The  primer  is  so  named  from  the 
Romish  book  of  devotions. — Locke. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  RIGHT  or.  An  nsage  brought  down  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  first-bom  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had  a  superiority  over  his  brethren,  and  in  the 
absence  of  his  &ther  was  priest  to  the  family.  In  England,  by  the  ancient  custom 
of  gavel-kind,  primogeniture  was  of  no  account.  It  came  in  with  the  feudal  law. 
8  WilL  L,  1068. 

PRINTED  GOODS.  Hie  art  of  calico-printing  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  there 
exist  specimens  of  Egyptian  cotton  dyed  by  figured  blocks  many  hundred  years  old. 
A  similar  process  has  been  resorted  to  even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  use 
a  large  loaf  as  a  substitute  for  the  block.  See  article  Cotton.  The  copyright  of 
designs  was  seciu'ed  by  2  Vict,  cap.  13,  passed  14  June,  1889. 

PRINTING.  The  greatest  of  all  the  arts.  The  honour  of  its  invention  has  been  appro- 
priated to  Mentz,  Strasburg,  Haerlem,  Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  Basle,  and  Augsburg ; 
but  the  claims  of  the  three  fii^t  only  are  entitled  to  attention.  Adrian  Junius  awards 
the  honour  of  the  invention  to  Laurenzes  John  Koster  of  Haerlem,  "who  printed, 
with  blocks,  a  book  of  images  and  lettersy  SpeeuXwn  Sumamoe  8<Uv<idoniSf  and  com- 
pounded an  ink  more  viscous  and  tenacious  than  common  ink,  which  blotted,  about 
A.D.  1438."  The  leaves  of  this  book  being  printed  on  one  side  only,  were  afterwards 
pasted  together.  John  Faust  established  a  printing  office  at  Mentz,  and  printed  the 
Tractattu  Petri  ffispani,  in  1442.  John  Guttenberg  invented  cut  metal  types,  and 
used  them  in  printing  the  earliest  edition  of  the  bible,  which  was  commenced  in 
1444,  and  finished  in  1460.  Peter  Schsefier  cast  the  first  metal  types  in  matrices,  and 
was  therefore  the  inventor  of  complete  PBiMnifG,  1452. — Adrian  Jimiut;  JDu  Premoy. 


Book  ofPMdms,  printed  .        .  a.d.  1467 

The  Durandi  RaHonaUj  first  work  printed 

with  coat  metal  types  .        .    .  1450 

[Printing  WAS    introduced   into   Oxford, 
about  this   time.  —  Collier.     But  tids 
statement  is  discredited  by  Dibdln.] 
A  Livj/  printed.— Du/remoy  .        .  1400 

The  first  Bible  completed.— J^iem  .       .    .  1460 
[Mentz  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  art 
of  printing,  in   the   general  ruin,  is 
spread  to  other  towns.}  .  .   •   • 

The  types  were  nniformlv  Gothic,  or  old 
German  (whence  our  Engliah^  or  Black 

Letter),  until 1466 

Greek  characters  (quotations  only)  first 

used,  same  year 1406 

Cicero  de  Offieiia  printed  {Blair)    .       .    .  1466 
Roman  characters,  first  at  Rome              .  1467 
A  Ckroaide,  gald  to  hare  been  fonnd  in 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace 
(the  ftet  disputed),  bearing  the  date 
(hifordf  amm 140B 


William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  London, 
set  up  the  first  press  at  West- 
minster •     Aj>.  1471 

He  printed  WUlyom  OazUm^a  Beeuyd  of 
the  HtBtoryes  of  Troy,  by  Baoul  le  Feure. 
—Phillips 1471 

His  first  pieces  were,  A  TrtaHse  on  the 
Game  of  OhetSf  and  TuUy'a  Officee  (see 
helow). — ^DiBDiK 1474 

JEaop^e  Fablea,  printed  by  Caxton,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  book  with  its  leaves 
numbered •   • 

Aldus  cast  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  a 
Greek  book  printed  (ap.  Aldi)   .       .    .  1476 

He  introduces  the  Italic  .  *   * 

The  Bmtateueh,  in  Hebrew    ....  1482 

Homer,  in  folio,  beautifiilly  done  at  Flo^ 
renoe,  eciUpsizig  all  former  printing,  by 
Demetriua 1488 

Printing  used  in  Scotland     .       .       .    .  1600 

The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was, 
strictly  speaking,  tiie  Gomplntensian 


•  To  the  west  of  the  Sanctuary,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  stood  the  Eleemosynary  or  Afanonrjr,  where  the 
first  printing-press  in  Enghind  was  erected  in  1471,  by  William  Caxton,  encouraged  by  the  learned  Thomas 
Milling,  then  abbot.  He  produced  "  I%e  Game  and  Flay  of  Cheaae,"  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  these 
kingdoms.  There  is  a  slight  difTerenoe  about  the  place  in  which  it  was  printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was 
within  the  precincts  of  this  religions  house.— l^A. 
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PRINTING,  cMinued. 

Poljglot  of  cardinal  Ximenei  (fee 
PolygUA) A.D.  1617 

The  LUurgy^  the  first  hook  printed  in 
Ireland,  by  Humphrey  Powell  .        .    .  1560 

Printing  in  Irleh  characteni  Introdaoed 
by  Nicholas  WaUh,  chancellor  of  8L 
Patrick's 1671 

The  first  Neirapaper  printed  in  England 
(see  Newtpapert) 1668 

First  patent  granted  for  printing  .  1601 

First  printing-press  improyed  by  Wil- 
liam Blaea,  at  Amsterdam  .    .  1601 

First  printing  in  America,  in  Mew  Eng- 
land, when  the  Freeman  »  OeUh  and  an 
Almanack  were  printed  ....  1689 

First  Bible  printed  in  Ireland  was  at 
fieifiMt.--i^ar(<y'«  Tour       ....  1704 


First  types  caat  in  England  by  Caslon. — 

PMUipe aIo.  1790 

Stereotype  printing  sn^rested  by  William 

Ged,  of  Edinburgh.— .Nidkote     .        .    .  1736 
The  present  mode  of  stereotype  invented 

by  Mr.  TUloeh,  about      ....  1779 
[Stereotype  printing  was  in  use  in  Hol- 
land in  the  last  wntUTy.^PhUUps.'] 
The  printing-machine  was  fint  suggested 

by  Nicholson 1790 

The  Stanhope  press  was  in  general  use  In  1806 
Machine  printing  fsee  PreM)  .  .  .  1811 
Steam  machinery  (see  Press)  .       .  1814 

The  Columbian  press 1814 

The  Albion  press 1816 

The  roller,  which  was  a  snggestion  of 

Nicholson,  introduced  .       .    .  1816 

Applegath's  rollers  (see  Press)  .  .  1817 


TITLBB  OT  THE  BABLDBBT  BOOKS  OF  OAZTON  AITD  WTVKTK  DS  WOBDE. 


The  Oame  tmA  Playe  qf  the  Cheese,  Translated 
out  of  the  Frenche  and  emprynted  by  me 
William  Cazton  F^fnysshid  the  last  day  of 
Marehe  the  yer  of  our  Lord  Ood  a  thousand 
'owre  hondred  andlxxii^. 


TULLT. 

Ths  Soke  of  Tulle  of  Olde  aye  Emfryniod  by  me 
simple  persons  William  Caxton  ui  to  Englysshe 
as  the  playsir  solace  and  reverence  of  men 
yrowyny  (n  to  old  age  the  m^  day  of  August 
the  yere  of  our  lord  M.ococZe»i^.— Bsbbbbt. 

TBS  POLTOBOVTOOV. 

The  Palyeronyeon  eonteynyng  the  Berynges  and 
Dedes  of  many  Tymes  in  eyght  Sokes,  /m- 
printedoy  William  Caxton  a?ter  having  somo- 
v>hat  ehaunged  the  rude  and  olde  Englysshe^ 
that  is  to  wete  [to  wit]  eertayn  Words  which 
in  tA«««  Dayes  be  neither  vsyd  ne  understanden. 
Ended  the  second  day  ofJuyU  at  Westmestre 
the  xxij  yere  of  the  Eegne  of  Kynge  Edward 
thefourthf  and  of  the  Incarnation  ofoure  Lord 
a  Thousand  four  Hondred  four  8eore  and 
tweyne  [1488]. — Dibdut 's  Trp.  Avt. 

THB  CBBOVICLU. 

The  CfronieUs  of  England  Enpnted  by  me  Wyll- 
yam  Caxton  thabbey  of  Westmynstre  by  Umdon 
the  V  day  ofJuyn  (JU  yere  of  ^inoamaeion  of 
our  lord  god  m.cccclxzx. 

POLTCBOKICOX. 

Palyeronyeon.  Ended  the  thyrtenth  dayeqfApryll 
the  tenth  yere  of  the  reyne  of  kinge  Marry  the 
seuenth  And  of  the  Jneamaeyon  of  our  lord 
MCCGOLXxxxv  EnprynUd  by  Wjukjn  The- 
worde  at  Westmestre. 

HILL  OF  PXBFBCTIOB. 

The  Hylle  of  Perfection  emprynted  at  the  instanee 
of  the  reverend  relygyous  fader  Tho.  Prior  <^ 
Vie  hous  of  St.  Ann^  the  order  of  the  eharterouse 
Acoamplyesh^d]  and  fynyeshS^d']  ait  West- 
mynster  the  utii  day  ofjaneuer  the  yere  of  our 


lord  Thousands  COOCLXXXXVU.  And  in  the 
xU  yere  of  kynge  Henry  theviiby  me  wjtkjn. 
de  wordew— Axxs.  Hxbbkbt,  Dibdqt. 

BHOIABD. 

The  Deseripeyon  of  Englonde  WaHys  SeoOand  a$td 
Irlond  speaking  of  tA«  Noblesse  and  Worthy- 
nesse  of  the  same  Fynysshed  and  enprynted 
in  Flete  strete  in  the  syne  of  the  Sonne  hy  sm 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  the  yere  of  our  lord  a 
Mxecce  and  iy.  mensis  Mayiis  [mense  Mali]. — 
DiBonr'B  Ttp.  A  in*. 

THB  TB8TITAI.. 

The  FestyvaU  or  Sermons  on  sondays  and  hoHdaie 
taken  out  of  the  golden  legend  enprynted  at 
london  m  Fletestrete  at  ^  sygne  ofi^  Sonne  hy 
wynk3ni  de  worde.  In  the  yere  ci  our  lord 
M.oocGC.Tm.    And  ended  the  xid^^  of  M^fo 


THB  XX>BD'8   PBATSB. 

[As  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.J 

Father  our  that  art  in  heavenSf  hallowed  be  thy 
name:  thy  kingdome  come  to  us;  thy  will  be 
done  in  earth  as  is  in  heaven :  oure  every  days 
bred  gvoe  us  to  day;  and  forgive  us  oure 
trespasses^  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
againet  us ;  and  lead  us  not  in  to  tenuptationf 
but  deiiver  us  from  aU  evil  sin,  amsn.— Lbwib's 
LiFB  OF  Caxton. 

A  PLACABD. 

[As  printed  by  William  Caxton.] 

If  it  plese  ony  man  spirituel  or  temporel  to  bye 
onypies  of  two  or  thre  comemoradds  qfSalis- 
buri  use  *  enprynted  after  the  forme  qf  tiae 
predt  Uttre  wAicAc  ben  wel  and  truly  correct, 
Xate  him  come  to  weetmonester  in  to  the  al- 
monestye  at  the  reed  pale  [red  pale]  and  he 
shall  have  ihem  good  there. — Dibdix's  Ttp. 
Ant. 


Among  the  early  printers,  the  only  pomts  used  were  the  comma,  parenthesis,  inter- 
rogation, and  full  stop.  To  these  succeeded  the  colon;  afterwards  the  semicolon; 
and  last  the  note  of  admiration.  The  sentences  were  full  of  abbreyiations  and  con- 
tractions ;  and  there  were  no  running-titles,  numbered  leaves,  or  catch-words.  Our 
punctuation  appears  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  art  of  printing. 


•  Romish  Service  books,  used  at  Salisbury  by  the  devout,  called  Pies  {Pica,  Latin),  as  is  supposed  fh>m 
the  different  oolonr  of  the  text  and  rubric.    Our  Pioa  is  called  Cicero  by  foreign  printera.— VF7Ua(<ey. 
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PRIORIES.  They  were  of  early  foondationy  and  are  mentioned  in  a.d.  722  in  England. 
See  Abbeys  and  Moncuteriea.  The  priories  of  aliens  were  first  seized  upon  by  Edward  I. 
in  1285,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  England  and  Franca  They  were 
seized  in  several  succeeding  reigns  on  the  like  occasions,  but  were  usually  restored  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  These  priories  were  dissolyed,  and  their  estates  vested  in 
the  crown,  3  Hen.  V.,  1414.— JJym^r'*  Foedsra. 

PRISONERS  or  WAR.  Among  the  ancient  nations,  prisoners  of  war  when  spared  by 
the  sword  were  usually  enslaved,  and  this  custom  more  or  less  continued  until  about 
the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  when  civilised  nations,  instead  of  enslaving,  commonly 
exchanged  their  prisoners.  The  Spanish,  French,  and  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
England  were  12,000  in  number.  Sept  80, 1779.  The  number  exchanged  by  cartel 
wi£h  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  then  war,  was  44,000,  June,  1781. — 
Fhillipt.  The  English  prisoners  in  France  estimated  at  6000,  and  the  fVench  in 
England,  27,000,  Sept  179S,— Idem,  The  English  in  France  amounted  to  10,300, 
and  the  French,  &c.,  in  England  to  47,600,  in  1811. — Idem.  This  was  the  greatest 
number  owing  to  the  occasional  exchanges  inade,  up  to  the  period  of  the  last  war.  * 

PRISONS  OF  LONDON.  The  precise  period  of  the  first  erection  of  the  celebrated 
Eing^s  Bench  (now  Queen's  Bench)  prison,  Southwark,  is  unknown ;  but  a  prison  has 
existed  on  or  near  this  spot  for  some  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many 
persons  died  in  it  of  what  was  called  the  "  sickness  of  the  house." — Stotce.  The  Clink, 
on  the  Bankside,  also  existed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Fleet  prison  (which  $ee)  was 
built  before  a.d.  1169.  Newgate,  so  called  firam  its  being  later  built  than  the  rest  of 
the  gates,  was  a  prison  in  John's  reign,  about  1216.  See  NewgaU,  Clerkenwell  prison 
was  built  in  1615,  in  lieu  of  the  noted  prison  called  the  Cage,  which  was  taken  down 
in  1614.  Cold-Bath  Fields  prison  was  built  on  the  suggestion  of  the  philanthropist 
Howard.  The  atrocities  of  governor  Aris  in  this  prison  were  exposed  in  parliament, 
July  12,  1800.  Horsemonger-lane  gaol  was  built  in  1781.  On  its  top  were  executed 
colonel  Despard  and  his  associates  in  1803.  See  Deapard.  Qiltspur-street  compter 
was  also  built  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the  benevolent  Howard,  about  1780. 
See  Poultry,  The  Savoy  prison,  for  the  confinement  of  deserters  fiK)m  the  Guards, 
formerly  situated  in  the  Strand,  was  pulled  down  in  1819,  to  make  room  for 
Waterloo-bridge.  The  White  Cross-street  prison  for  debtors  was  erected  in  1813.  The 
Borough  compter  was  a  mean  and  con&ied  place  till  visited  by  a  parliamentary 
committee  in  1817.  The  New  Bridewell  prison  was  erected  as  a  substitute  for  the 
City  Bridewell,  Blackfriars,  in  1829.  TothiU  Fields  Bridewell  was  rebuilt  in  1831. 
The  Fleet  prison  was  taken  down,  1845.  The  House  of  Detention,  Clerkenwell,  was 
commenced  in  1847. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE  SOCIETY  owes  its  existence  to  the  philanthropic  labours  of 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  M.P.  It  was  instituted  in  1815,  and  held  its  first  public  meeting 
in  1820.  Its  objects  are,  the  amelioration  of  gaols,  by  the  difiusion  of  information 
respecting  their  construction  and  management,  the  classification  and  employment, 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  punishment, 
and  by  inducing  the  criminal,  on  his  discharge  from  confinement^  to  abandon  his 
vicious  pursuits. 

PRIVILEGED  PLACES  in  LONDON.  So  blind  was  the  ill-directed  religious  zeal  of 
this  island,  that  from  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  to  the  Reformation,  which  was 
about  the  space  of  five  hundred  years,  whatever  place  or  building  was  consecrated 
by  the  clergy,  for  any  religious  use,  screened  offenders  from  the  justice  of  the  law, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  their  crimes.  Even  the  murderer  was  at  one  time 
protected,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  History  of  Westminster,  There  were  also  privileged 
places  in  which  persons  were  secure  from  arrest  These  were  the  Minories,  SaUsbury- 
court,  Whitefriars,  Fulwood's-rents,  Mitre-court,  Baldwin's-gardens,  the  Savoy,  Clink, 
Deadman's-place,  Montague-dose,  and  the  Mint  All  were  abolished  in  1696,  except 
the  last,  which  was  not  wholly  suppressed  until  the  reign  of  George  L 

PRIVT  COUNCIL.  This  assembly  is  of  great  antiquity.  A  council  was  instituted  by 
Alfred,  A.D.  895.  In  ancient  times  the  number  was  twelve ;  but  it  was  afterwards  so 
increased,  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  Charles  II. 
limited  it  to  thirty,  whereof  fifteen  were  the  principal  officers  of  state  (councillors 
ex  officio),  and  ten  lords  and  five  commoners  of  iiie  king^s  choice,  a.d.  1679. — Kearaley. 
The  number  of  the  council  was  about  twelve  when  it  discharged  the  functions  of 
state,  now  confined  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet ;  but  it  had  become  of  unwieldy 
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amount  before  1679,  in  which  year  it  was  remodelled  upon  sir  William  Temple's  plan, 
and  reduced  to  thirty  members :  the  niuuber  is  now  unlimited. — Beatton.  To  attempt 
the  life  of  a  priTy-councillor  in  the  execution  of  his  office  made  capital,  occasioned  by 
Quiscard's  stabbing  Mr.  Harley  while  the  latter  was  eiamining  him  on  a  chaiige  of  high 
treason,  9  Anne,  1711. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL,  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  the.  In  lieu  of  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates, for  appeals  from  the  lord  chancellors  of  Qreat  Britain  and  of  Ireland  in  cases 
of  lunacy — ^from  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  courts  of  England,  and  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  courts  abroad — from  the  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  the  courts  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  other  islands,  and  the  Colonial  courts,  kc,  fixed  by  statute  8  and  4 
WilL  IV.,  1833.  Judges — ^the  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as  may  hold  and  have  held  the  office  of  lord 
keeper,  or  first  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  master  of  the  rolls,  vice-chancellor,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
lord  chief  baron,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  and 
others  appointed  by  the  queen,  being  privy  counciUonL 

PRIVY  SEAL,  THE  LORD.  The  fifth  great  officer  of  state,  denominated  from  his 
having  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal,  which  he  must  not  put  to  any  grants  without 
good  warrant  under  the  king's  signet.  This  seal  is  used  by  the  king  to  all  charters, 
grants,  and  pardons,  signed  by  the  king,  before  they  come  to  the  great  seal.  Richard 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  held  this  office  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIIL,  previously  to 
1523,  when  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  was  appointed.  The  privy  seal  has 
been  on  some  occasions  in  commission. — Beataon, 

PRIZE  MONET.  The  money  arising  from  captures  made  upon  the  enemy,  is  divided 
into  eight  equal  parts,  and  thus  distributed  by  order  of  government :— -Captain  to 
have  three-eighths,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  flag  officer,  who  in  that  case  is  to 
have  one  of  tibe  said  three^ighths ;  captains  of  marines  and  land  forces,  sea  lieuten- 
ants, Ac,  one-eighth ;  lieutenants  of  marines,  gunners,  admirals'  secretaries,  &c,  one- 
eighth;  midshipmen,  captain's  clerk,  &a,  one-eighth;  ordinary  and  able  seaman, 
marines,  &a,  two-eighths.    Given  at  St  James's,  April  17, 1793. 

PROFILES.  The  first  profile  taken,  as  recorded,  was  that  of  Antigonus,  who,  having 
but  one  eye,  his  likeness  was  so  taken,  330  b.c. — Aske,  **  Until  the  end  of  ^e  third 
century,  I  have  not  seen  a  Roman  emperor  with  a  full  face ;  they  were  always  painted 
or  appeikred  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a  head  in  a  very  majestic  manner." 
— Addiaon,  Profiles  are  now  taken  in  a  cheap  and  perfect  manner.  The  Daguerreo- 
type machine,  of  recent  introduction,  renders  them  wonderfully  accurate. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES.  They  were  regulated  and  allowed  to  be  made  assignable  in 
1705.  First  taxed  by  a  stamp  in  1782 ;  the  tax  was  increased  in  1804,  and  again  in 
1808,  and  subsequently.  Numerous  subsequent  enactments  varied  tiie  amount  of 
the  stamp  upon  promissory  notes  and  bills.    See  BUU  of  Exchange, 

PROPAGANDA  FIDE.  The  celebrated  congregation  or  college  in  the  Romish  Church, 
(hngregatio  de  Propagandd  Fide,  was  constituted  at  Rome  by  pope  Gregory  ZV.,  in 
1622.    Its  constitution  was  altered  by  several  of  the  succeeding  pontifi^ 

PROPERTY  TAX.  Parliament  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  a  subsidy  of  two-fifteenths  from 
the  commons  and  two-tenths  from  the  clergy  to  aid  the  king  in  a  war  with  France, 
1612. — Bapin,  Cardinal  Wolsey  proposed  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  the  laity  and 
a  fourth  of  the  clergy  to  the  same  king,  1522.  The  London  merchants  strenuously 
opposed  this  tax :  they  were  required  to  declare  on  oath  the  real  value  of  their 
effects ;  but  they  firmly  refused,  alleging  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  their  effects,  part  whereof  was  in  the  hands  of  correspondents  in 
foreign  countries.  At  length,  by  agreement,  the  king  was  pleased  to  accept  of  a  sum 
according  to  their  own  cdculation  of  themselves. — Butler.  This  tax  was  levied  at 
various  periods,  and  was  of  great  amount  in  the  last  years  of  the  late  war.  The 
assessments  on  real  property,  under  the  property-tax  of  1815,  were  51,898,423^ 
Of  which,  Middlesex  was  5,595,537Z.;  Lancashire,  3,087,774L;  and  Yorkshire, 
4,700,000^ ;  while  Wales,  of  4,752,000  acres,  or  one  million  more  than  Yorkshire,  was 
but  2,153,8012.  An  attempt  to  renew  the  property-tax  was  lost  in  the  commons' 
house  of  parliament  by  a  minority  of  37>  March  18, 1816.  For  the  late  imposts  upon 
incomes  in  England,  see  Income  Tax* 

PROPHECY.  The  word  prophet,  in  popular  language,  means  one  of  the  sacred  writers 
empowered  by  God  to  display  futurity.    We  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  writings 
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of  sixteen  prophets ;  i.e.  of  four  greater,  and  twelye  lesser.  The  former  are  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  E^kiel,  and  Daniel ;  Sie  latter  are  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Ohadiah,  Micah, 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  Prophecy 
is  instanced  in  the  earliest  times.  The  prophetic  denunciations  upon  Babylon  were 
executed  by  Cyrus,  538  b.c.  Ood's  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  {Isaiah  xxix.  1 — 8) 
executed  by  Titus,  a.d.  70.    Many  other  instances  of  prophecy  occur  in  Scripture. 

PROTECTORATES  in  ENGLAND.  That  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  began  Oct  19, 1216, 
and  ended  by  his  death  the  same  year.  Of  the  duke  of  Bedford  began  Aug.  81,  1422, 
and  ended  by  his  death  in  September,  1435.  Of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  began 
April  9,  1483,  and  ended  by  his  assuming  the  royal  digxuty,  June  22,  the  same  year. 
Of  Somerset  began  Jan.  28,  1547,  and  ended  by  his  resignation  in  1549.  Of  Oliver 
Cromwell  began  Dec  12,  1653,  and  ended  by  his  death,  Sept  8, 1658.  Of  Richard 
Cromwell  be^  Sept  4, 1658,  ended  by  his  resignation,  April  22, 1659.    See  England. 

PROTESTANTS.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  called  a  diet  at  Spires  in  1529,  to  request 
aid  from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to  devise  means  for  allaying  the 
religious  disputes  which  then  raged,  owing  to  Luther^s  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Against  a  decree  of  this  diet^  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  six  Lutheran  princes,  with  the  deputies  of  thirteen  imperial  towns,  formally 
and  solemnly  protetted,  April  17, 1530.  Hence  the  term  Protestants  was  given  to  the 
followers  of  Luther,  and  it  afterwards  included  Calvinists,  and  all  other  sects 
separated  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  six  protesting  princes  were  :  John  and  G^iige, 
the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  Ernest  and  Francis,  the  two  dukes  of 
Lunenbeig;  the  land^ve  of  Hesse;  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt;  these  were  joined 
by  the  iithabitants  of  Strasbuig,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Constance,  Hailbron,  and  seven 
other  cities.    See  Lutheramtm,  Oalmni$m,  &c. 

PROTESTANT  ASSOCIATION.  An  association  which  embraced  a  multitude  of  persons 
of  almost  every  class  and  rank,  in  the  kingdom,  formed  to  oppose  the  grant  of 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  association  petitioned  parliament, 
and  to  enforce  their  object  a  vast  body  of  the  London  populace  collected,  headed 
by  lord  George  Gordon,  and  oonmiitted  the  most  dreadful  and  daring  excesses, 
June  2  to  7, 1780.    See  Chyrdon'a  **  No  Popery  "  Mob. 

PROTESTANT  COLONISATION  SOCIETY.  A  society  for  planting  communities  of 
the  poorer  Protestants  on  tracts  of  land,  particularly  in  ttie  northern  counties  of 
Ireland,  was  established  in  Dublin  in  December,  1829.  The  Protestant  Conservative 
Society  was  also  established  in  that  city,  Dec.  9, 1831.  Numerous  societies,  under 
the  general  designation  of  Protestant,  have  been  instituted  of  a  political  nature,  but 
most  of  them  have  fSeJlen  to  decay,  and  many  have  ceased  altogether. 

PROVINCIAL  BANKING  COMPANY  of  IRELAND.  Established  by  act  of  pai^ 
liament  in  1825.  On  Sept  1,  in  that  year,  the  Cork  branch  was  established;  and 
the  Limerick  branch  on  Nov.  1 ;  the  Clonmel  branch  on  Nov.  15;  and  the  London- 
derry branch  on  Dec.  12,  following.  The  Sligo,  Wexford,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and 
Gal  way  branches,  were  formed  in  1826;  the  Athlone,  Armagh,  Coleraine,  and 
Kilkenny  branches  in  1827 ;  the  Ballina  and  Tralee  branches  in  1828 ;  the  Youghal 
and  Enniskillen  in  1831 ;  and  various  other  branches  in  the  following  years.  These 
companies  are  now  geneitil  throughout  the  kingdom. 

PROVISIONS — Remarkable  facttb  ooNCEBNraa  them.  Wheat  for  food  for  100  men 
for  one  day  worth  only  one  shilling,  and  a  sheep  for  fourpence,  Henry  I.,  about  1130. 
The  price  of  wine  raised  to  sixpence  per  quart  for  red,  and  eightpence  for  white,  that 
the  sellers  might  be  enabled  to  live  by  it,  2  John,  1200. — Burton* a  Annals,  When 
wheat  was  at  68,  per  quarter,  the  farthing  loaf  was  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  twenty- 
four  ounces  (made  of  the  whole  grain),  and  to  sixteen  the  white.  When  wheat  was 
at  la.  6d.  ^er  quarter,  the  fiurthing  white  loaf  was  to  weigh  sixty-four  ounces,  and  the 
whole  gram  (tne  same  as  standard  now)  ninety-six,  by  the  first  assize,  a.i>.  1202. — 
Mat.  Paria.  A  remarkable  plenty  in  all  Europe,  1280. — Dufremioy.  Wheat  la.  per 
quarter,  14  Edw.  I.,  1286. — Stowe.  The  price  of  provisions  fixed  by  the  common- 
council  of  London  as  follows:  two  pullets,  three-halfoence ;  a  partridge,  or  two 
woodcocks,  three-halfpence;  a  fat  lamb  sixpence  from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide,  tiie 
rest  of  the  year  fourpence,  29  Edw.  L,  1299. — Stovfc  Price  of  provisions  fixed  by 
parliament :  at  the  rate  of  22.  Sa.  of  our  money  for  a  fiit  ox,  if  fed  with  com,  SI.  12a. ; 
a  shorn  sheep,  5a. ;  two  dozen  of  egg8»  3d ;  otilier  artides  nearly  the  same  as  fixed  by 
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the  common-council  above  recited,  7  Edw.  IL,  1313. — Rot,  Pari,  Wine,  the  beet  sold 
for  20«.  per  ton,  10  Rich.  IL,  1887.  Wheat  being  at  U.  Id.  the  buahel  in  1390,  this  waa 
deemed  so  high  a  price  that  it  is  called  a  dearth  of  com  by  the  historians  of  that  era. 
Beef  and  pork  settled  at  a  halfpenny  the  pound,  and  veal  three  fiuthings,  by  act  of 
parliament,  24  Henry  VIII.,  1683. — Andenon's  Origin  of  Commerce.  Milk  was  sold, 
three  pints,  ale-measure,  for  one  halfpenny,  2  Elis.,  1560. — Stow^t  ChronicU, 

PRUSSIA.  This  country  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  Yenedi,  about  320  B.a  The 
Yenedi  were  conqueied  by  a  people  <»lled  the  Borussi,  who  inhabited  the  Riphasn 
mountains ;  and  from  these  the  oountzy  was  called  Boruasia.  Some  historians^  how- 
eyer,  derive  the  name  from  Po,  signifying  near,  and  Ruatia — ^Po-Ruasia^  easily 
modified  into  Prussia.  The  Porussi  afterwards  intermixed  with  the  followers  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  and  latterly  with  the  Poles.  This  people  and  country  were  little 
known  until  about  jld.  1007. 


8t  Adalbert  arrives  in  Prussia  to  in«ach 
Christianity,  bat  is  murdered  bj  the 
pagans a.d.  1010 

Boleslaus  of  Poland  revenges  his  death 
by  draadftil  ravages •  •  • 

Berlin  built  by  a  colony  from  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  reign  of  Albert  the  Bear  .  1163 

The  Teutonic  kniglits.  returning  from  the 
holy  wars,  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Prussia,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
people 1S26 

Konigsberg,  lately  bnilt,  made  the  capi- 
tal of  Prussia  1286 

The  Teutonic  knights  by  their  barbari- 
ties almost  depopulate  Prussia.  It  Is 
repeopled  by  German  colonists  In  the 

18th  centnrv •  •  • 

rsderick  Iv.  of  Numnberg  obtains  by 
purchase  fh>m  Sigismond,  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  margraviate  of  Branden- 
burg         1416 

[This  Frederick  Is  the  head  of  the  present 
reigning  family.] 

Cassimir  I V.  of  Poland  assists  the  natlyea 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Teutonic 
knights 1446 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  renounces  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  embraces 
Lutheranlsm,  and  U  acknowledged 
duke  of  East  Prussia,  to  be  held  as  a 
fief  of  Poland 1625 

University  of  Konigsberg  founded  by 
duke  Albert 1M4 

The  dukedom  of  Prussia  Is  Joined  to  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  so  oon> 
tinnestothisday 1694 

John  Sigismund  created  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  duke  of  Prussia    .       .    .  1606 

The  principality  of  Halbentadt  and  the 
bishopric  of  Minden  transferred  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburg    ....  1648 

Poland  obliged  to  acknowledge  Prussia 
as  an  independent  stato,  under  Frede- 
rick William,  sumamed  the  Great 
Elector 1667 

Order  of  Concord  instituted  by  Christian 
Ernest,  elector  of  Brandenbnrgh  and 
duke   of   Prussia,  to   distinguish  the 

girt  he  had  taken  in  restoring  peace  to 
urope 1660 

Order  of  Generosity  instituted  by  Fre- 
derick III 1685 

Frederick  III^  in  an  assembly  of  the 
states,  puts  a  crown  upon  his  own  head, 
and  upon  the  head  of  his  consort,  and  is 
proclaimed  king  6f  Prussia,  by  the  title 
Frederick  1 1701 


1701 
1703 


17W 
1712 


1740 
1741 
1743 
1744 


1806 
1806 


Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  institnted  by 
Fredeilek  I.,  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion      ......        AJ). 

Gnelders  taken  fh>m  the  Dntoh 

Frederick  I.  seijEes  Neufehatel  or  Nenn- 
burgh,  and  Valengia,  and  purchases  the 
principality  of  Tecklenburgh    .       .    . 

The  princlpallUr  of  Meurs  added  to  the 
Prussian  dominions        .... 

Reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  during 
which  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  made 
to  rank  among  the  first  powers  In  Eu- 
rope      

Breslau  ceded  to  Prussia   .... 

Silesia,  Glatz,  Ac,  ceded       .... 

Frederick  the  Great  visits  England  . 

General  Lacy  with  15,000  Austrians,  and 
a  Russian  army,  march  to  Berlin.  The 
city  laid  under  contribntion:  and  pays 
800,000  guilders  and  1,900,000  crowns, 
the  magazines,  aivenals,  and  foundries 
desteoved 1790 

Pesce  of  Hnbertsberr  .    Feb.  16,  176S 

Frederick  the  Great  dies  Aug.  17,  1788 

The  Prussians  take  possession  of  Hano- 
ver ......    Jan.  SO.  1806 

Prussia  Joins  the  allies  of  England 
against  France    .  Oct  6, 

Fatal  battle  of  Jena  .  .    Oct  14^ 

[Here  followed  the  loss  of  almost  every 
corps  In  succession  of  the  Pnuslan 
army,  the  loss  of  Berlin,  and  of  every 
province  of  the  monarchy  except  Prua- 
sla  Proper.] 

Berlin  decree  promulgated 

Peace  of  TUslt  (which  »ee) 

Convention  of  Berlin 

Prussia  Joins  Uie  Allies 

Treaty  of  Paris 

The  king  visits  England 

Dines  at  Guildhall  . 

Congress  of  Carlsbad  .       .  . 

Marshal  Blucher  dies  In  Silesia,  aged  77, 

SepL  18,  1819 

[From  tUs  time  Prussia  pursued  a  peace- 
ftil  and  undisturbed  policy  until  184&«] 

Serious  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the 
king,  by  an  assassin  named  Tesch,  who 
fired  two  shoto  at  him  July  96,  1844 

Berlin  declared  in  a  stato  of  siege,  Nov.  12,  1848 

The  Constituent  Assembly  meets  In  Bran- 
denburg castle  .    Nov.  29,  1848 

This  assembly  is  dissolved,  and  the  king 
issues  a  new  constitution  to  his  sub- 
jects   ..*...  Dec  6^  1848 

Prussia  declines  the  imperial  crown 
offered  to  it      ....    Jan.  SS,  1849 

[But  adds,  in  a  note  to  the  Frankfort  mi- 


,    Nov.  20^  1908 

.  July  7,  1807 

Nov.  5, 

March  17, 

April  11, 

.  June  6, 

June  18, 

Aug.  1, 


1808 
1813 
1814 
1814 
1814 
1819 


*  The  recent  more  than  equivocal  policy  of  Prussia  had  at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  Europe  In  a 
general  war.  In  which  Great  Britain  must  have  necessarily  taken  a  part  Among  other  offen^ve  acts,  she 
openlv  sided  with  the  revolted  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holsteln  against  their  parent  state,  Denmark ; 
and  uie  king  coquetted  for  the  imperial  crown.  Happily,  there  is  now  less  reason  for  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  this  nnacoonntable  eondaot  to  Prussia  herself,  siid  to  the  universal  quiet  of  the  worid. 
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PRUSSIA,  continued. 

nlfltiT,  "Pnusim,  wifh  the  eonaent  of 
tiie  GermaQ  govenunents,  is  ready  to 
undertake  any  task  that  Germany  may 
impoee  upon  it."] 

The  German  National  Aseembly  elect  the 
king  of  Pmasia  "hereditary  emperor 
of  the  Germans "  .     March  28,  1849 

The  king,  however,  declines  the  imperial 
crown April  29,  1849 

Royal  ordinance,  placing  the  kingdom 
under  martial  law    .  .  May  10,  1849 

The  Pmssians  enter  Carlsmhe     June  23,  1849 

Armistice  between  Prussia  and  Denmark 
(see  Denmark)  .       .     July  10^  1849 

Hamburg  occupied  by  a  German  force, 

Aug.  14,  1849 

Bayarla  declares  an  imperial  constitution, 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  its  head, 

Sept  8,  1849 

Treaty  between   Prussia   and   Austria, 

Sept.  30,  1849 

Austria  protests  against  the  alliance  of 
Prussia  with  the  minor  states  of  Ger- 
many        Not.  12,  1849 


The  king  takes  the  oath  required  by  the. 
constitution  ....         Feb.  6,* 

HanoYcr  withdraws  ftom  the  Prussian 
alliance Feb.  25, 

Treaty  sig^ned  at  Munich  between  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  maintain  the  German  union, 

Feb.  27, 

Wnrtemberg  denonnees  the  insidious  am- 
bition of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
announces  a  league  between  Wnrtem- 
berg, Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  under  the 
sanction  of  Austria  .  March  15, 

Attempt  made  to  assassinate  the  king  of 
PrussU        ....         May  22, 1860 

Hesse-Darmstadt  withdraws  from  the 
Prussian  league      .       .       .  June  30,  1860 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  Prussia  and 
Denmark July  2,  1860 

A  congress  of  deputies  from  the  states 
included  in  the  Prussian  ZoUverein 
opened  at  Cassel  .    July  12, 

Prussia  refiises  to  Join  the  restricted  diet 
of  Frankfort       .  Aug.  26) 


1850 
1860 


1860 


1860 


1860 
1860 


MARGRAVES,  ELECTORS,  DUKES,  AND  KINGS. 


XABOKATU  OB  BLBCTOBS  07  BBAXDEHBTTBO. 

1184.  Albert  I.,  snmamed  the  Bear,  first  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg. 
Othol. 
Otho  II. 
Albert  II. 

John  I.  and  Otho  III. 
John  II. 
Otho  IV. 
Waldemar. 
Henry  I.;  le  JeuM. 
rinterregnum.] 
Louis  I.,  of  Bavaria. 
Louis  II.,  snmamed  the  Roman. 
Otho  V.  le  Ihineant. 
Wenoesias,  of  Luxemburg. 
Sigismnnd,  of  Luxemburg. 
Jossus,  the  Bearded. 
Sigismnnd,  again :  emperor. 
Frederick  I.,  of  Nuremburg. 
Frederick  II.,  sumamed  Ironside. 
Albert    III.,  snmamed    the     German 


1170. 
1184. 
1206. 
1221. 
1206. 
1282. 
1309. 
1819. 
1320. 
1323. 
1862. 
1865. 
1878. 
187a 
1888. 
1411. 
1415. 
1440. 
1470. 

1476. 

1486. 
1499. 
1536. 
1571. 


Achilles. 
John    III.,   his    son;    as    margrmve: 

styled  the  Cicero  of  Germany. 
John  III.,  as  elector. 
Joachim  I^  son  of  John. 
Joachim  Ii.  poisoned  by  a  Jew. 
John-George. 


1696.  Joachim-Frederick. 
1606.  John-Siglsmund. 

AKD  DCKBS  OF  FBUB8IA. 

1616.  John-Sigismund. 
1619.  GeoTge- William. 
1640.  Frederick-William,  his  son;  generally 

stvled  the  "  Great  Elector." 
1688.  Frederick,  son  of  the  preceding;  crowned 

king,  Jan.  18, 1701. 

RIMOB  or  PBUBBIA. 

1701.  Frederick  I.;  king. 

1713.  Frederick- William  I.,  son  of  Frederick  I. 

1740.  Frederick  II.  (Frederick  III.,  styled  the 
Great),  son  of  the  preceding : 
[The  Pmssian  monarchy  was  raised  to 
its  high  rank  as  a  military  power, 
under  this  prince.] 

1786.  Frederick-William  II.;  nephew  of  the 
preceding  king. 

1797.  Frederick-WiUlam  III.  He  had  to  con- 
tend 8«ainst  the  might  of  Napoleon, 
and  after  extraordinary  vicissitudes, 
he  aided  England  in  the  overthrow  of 
that  usurper. 

1840.  Frederick-William  IV.,  son  of  the  last 
monarch;  succeeded  June  7.  The 
PBBSBMT  (I860)  King  of  Prussia. 


PRUSSIC  ACID.  This  add  is  oolourleflB,  but  Bmells  like  peach  floweni,  and  freezes  at 
two  degreeSy  and  is  very  volatile ;  it  tiims  vegetable  blues  into  red.  It  was  acciden- 
tally discovered  bj  Diesbach,  a  Qerman  chemist,  in  1709.  Scheele  first  obtained  this 
acid  in  a  separate  state,  about  1782.  Simple  water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
lauro-cerasvs  was  first  ascertained  to  be  a  most  deadly  poison  by  Dr.  Madden  of 
Dublin.  An  unfortunate  gentleman  of  good  family,  named  Montgomery,  who  was 
convicted  of  foigery  in  London,  drank  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  acid  in  Newgate,  and 
was  found  dead  in  his  cell  on  the  morning  appointed  for  his  execution,  July  4, 1828. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES.  A  power  of  licensing  them  was  first  granted  to  sir  Giles  Mompesson 
and  sir  Francis  Mitchel  for  their  own  emolument,  A.D.  1620-1.  The  number  of 
public-houses  in  England  at  this  period  was  about  18,000.  In  1700  the  number  was 
82,600 ;  and  in  1790  the  number  in  Great  Britain  was  76,000.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  were  about  50,000  public-houses,  and  30,000  beer-shops  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1880.  The  number,  under  the  denomination  of  licensed  victuallers,  was,  in  1850, 
in  England,  59,335 ;  in  Scotland,  15.081 ;  in  Ireland,  14,080 ;  total,  88,496.— C#na2 
Returns, 
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PULLET.  The  pulley,  together  with  the  vice  and  other  mechanical  infftrumentB,  azv 
said  to  have  been  invented  bj  Arohytas  of  Tarentum,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  aboat 
616  B.C. — Univ.  Hist,  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  a  single  movable  pulley  the 
power  gained  is  doubled.  In  a  continued  combination  the  power  is  twice  the  number 
of  pulleys,  less  1. — Phillipt. 

PULTOWA,  BATTLE  of.  In  this  memorable  engagement,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  the  Qrcat  of  Russia,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Bender,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  vanquished  monar^  would  have  fiJlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  csar  after  the  engagement,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the 
personal  exertions  of  the  brave  count  Poniatowski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  whom  Voltaire 
has  commemorated  and  immortalised.  This  batUe  was  lost  chiefly  owing  to  a  want 
of  concert  in  the  generals,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  Charles  having  been  danger- 
ously wounded,  just  before,  which  obliged  him  to  issue  his  commands  from  a  litter, 
without  being  able  to  encourage  his  soldjers  by  his  presence.    Fought  July  8, 1709. 

PULTUSK,  BATTLES  of.  One  between  the  Saxons  and  Swedes,  in  which  the  forma 
were  signally  defeated,  1703 ;  another  between  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  it  inclined 
in  favour  of  the  French,  whose  loss,  though  very  severe,  was  not  as  great  as  on  the 
Russian  side,  Dec.  26, 1806. 

PUMPSb  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  architect  and  mechanic,  is  said  to  have  invented  ihe 
pump  (with  other  hydraulic  instruments),  about  224  B.O.,  although  the  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Danaus,  at  Lindus,  1485  b.c.  They  were  in  general  use  in  England, 
A.D.  1425.  The  air-pump  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  in  1654,  and  was  improved 
by  Boyle  in  1657.  An  inscription  on  the  pump  in  front  of  the  late  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  stated  that  the  well  beneath  was  first  sunk  in  A.D.  1282. 

PUNIC  WARS.  The  first  Punic  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthage, 
264  B.O.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was  the  origin  of  this  war;  it  lasted  twen^-three 
years,  and  ended  241  B.C.  The  second  Punic  war  began  218  B.a,  in  which  year 
Hannibal  marched  a  niunerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse  towards  Italy, 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Rom&  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Apennines,  with  uncommon  celeritv;  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were 
stationed  to  stop  his  progress  were  severally  defeated. .  The  battles  of  Trebia,  of 
Ticinus,  and  of  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  followed.  This  war  lasted  seventeen  years, 
and  ended  in  201  b.o.  The  third  Punic  war  began  149  B.C.,  and  vras  terminated  by 
the  fall  of  Carthage,  146  B.O.    See  Carthage. 

PURGATIVESb  Those  of  the  mild  species,  particularly  cassia,  mftnitft^  and  senna,  were 
first  discovered  by  Actuarius,  a  Greek  physician,  A-D.  1245. — Du  Franoy.  Drastics 
had  done  great  mischief  in  medicine  previous  to  this  period,  for  in  cleansing  the 
body  of  impurities,  they  had  often  so  torn  it  as  to  occasion  death.  A  very  mild  kind 
of  purgative  is  now  called  aperient — Aihe. 

PURGATORY.  The  middle  place  between  the  grave,  or  heaven,  and  hell,  where,  it  is 
believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  soul  passes  through  Uie  fire  of  purification 
before  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  piu?gatory  was  known  about 
A.D.  250 ;  and  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  Church  in  593. — Platina.  It  was 
introduced  early  in  the  sixth  century. — Dv^pin, 

PURIFICATION.  The  act  of  cleansing,  especially  considered  as  relating  to  the  religious 
performance  among  the  Jewish  women.  It  was  ordained  by  the  Jewish  law  that 
a  woman  should  keep  within  her  house  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  when  she  was  to  go  to  the  temple  and  ofier  a  liunb, 
pigeon,  or  turtle,  a.d.  214.  Among  the  Christians,  the  feast  of  purification  was 
instituted,  a.d.  542,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  going  to  the  temple,  where, 
according  to  custom,  she  presented  her  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  offered  two  turtles. 
Pope  Sergius  I.  ordered  the  procession  with  wax  tapers,  whence  Candlemas-day. 

PURITANS.  The  name  given  to  such  persons  as  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king 
James,  and  king  Charles  I.,  pretended  to  greater  holiness  of  living  and  stricter 
discipline  than  any  other  people.  They  at  first  were  members  of  the  established 
church,  but  afterwards  be<^une  separatists  upon  account  of  several  ceremonies  that 
were  by  the  rigidness  of  those  times  severely  insisted  upon. — Bishop  Sandenon. 

PURPLE.  A  mixed  tinge  of  scarlet  and  blue,  discovered  at  Tyre.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  found  by  a  dog's  having  by  chance  eaten  a  shell-fish,  called  murex  or  piurpura, 
and  upon  returning  to  his  master,  Herculus  TyriuSi,  he  observed  his  lips  tixiged,  and 
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proper  use  was  made  of  the  discoYery.  Purple  was  anciently  used  by  the  princes  and 
great  men  for  their  garments  by  way  of  distinction,  and  to  this  day  the  purple  colour 
is  the  lively  of  our  bishops,  ftc.  The  dignity  of  an  archbishop  or  great  magistrate  is 
frequently  meant  by  the  purple.  The  purple  was  first  giren  to  the  cardinals  by  pope 
Paul  n.,  1465. 

PUSETISM.  Ceremonies  of  a  Bomish  tendency,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  introduced  in  his  congregation  by  a  Protestant 
divine,  named  Posey :  hence  the  term,  at  first  called  "  Tractariajiism.'*  The  heads  of 
houses  of  the  imiversity  of  Oxford  passed  resolutions  condemning  Puseyism,  March  15, 
1841.  Dr.  Pusey's  celebrated  sermon  condemned  by  the-same  body.  May  30, 1843. 
These  innovations,  subsequently  adopted  by  Newman,  Keble,  Bennett,  and  others, 
boUi  in  London  and  the  provinces,  have  produced  great  excitement  and  irritation  in 
the  Church,  which  continue  to  this  day. 

PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT.     The  pyramids,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke  and  Sonnini,  "so 

celebrated  from  remote  antiquity,  are  the  most  illustrious  monuments  of  art    It  is 

singular  that  such  superb  piles  are  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  Egypt ;  for  in  every 

other  countiy,  pyramids  are  rather  puerile  and  diminutive  imitations  of  those  in 

Egypt,  than  attempts  at  appropriate  magnificence.     The  pyramids  are  situated  on 

a  rock  at  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains  which  bound  the  Kile."    The  first  building 

of  them  commenced,  it  is  supposed,  about  1500  b.c.    They  were  formerly  accoimted 

one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.    The  largest,  near  Gizeh,  is  461  feet  in 

perpendicular  height,  vrith  a  platform  on  the  top  32  feet  square,  and  the  length  of 

the  base  is  746  feet.    It  occupies  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  is  constructed  of  such 

stupendous  blocks  of  stone,  that  a  more  marvellous  result  of  human  labour  has  not 

been  found  on  the  earth. 

"  Virtue,  Alone,  ouibuildB  the  pynmids, 
Uer  monuments  shall  Uwt  when  Egypt's  fall." — Young. 

PYRENEES,  BATTLE  of  the.  Between  the  British  army,  commanded  by  lord 
Wellington,  and  the  French,  under  the  command  of  marwhal  Soult.  The  latter  army 
was  defeated  with  great  alau^ter,  July  28, 1813.  After  the  battle  of  Vittoiia  (fought 
June  ?1),  Napoleon  sent  Soult  to  supersede  Jourdan,  with  instructions  to  drive  the 
allies  across  the  Ebro,  a  duty  to  whidi  his  abilities  were  inferior;  for  Soult  retreated 
into  France  with  a  loss  of  more  than  20,000  men,  having  been  defeated  in  a  series  of 
engagements  from  July  25  to  Aug.  2. 

PYRENEES,  PEACE  OF  thb.  A  peace  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  between 
cardinal  Mazarin  for  the  French  king,  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
in  the  island  of  Pheasants,  on  the  Bidassoa.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain 
pelding  Roussillon,  Artois,  and  her  rights  to  Alsace ;  and  France  ceding  her  conquests 
m  Catalonia,  Italy,  &a,  and  engaging  not  to  assist  Portugal,  Nov.  7, 1659. 

PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Founded  by  Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  head  of  the 
Italic  sect  He  first  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  the 
soul  from  one  body  to  another.  He  forbade  his  ^sciples  to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans, 
because  he  supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the  same  putrified  matter 
from  which  at  the  creation  of  the  world  man  was  formed.  In  his  theological  system, 
Pythagoras  supported  that  the  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  of  passive 
matter  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful  being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
the  world.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  multiplication-table,  and  a  great  improver  of 
geometry,  while  in  astronomy  he  taught  the  system  adopted  at  this  day.    539  B.a. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES.  Games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi 
They  were  first  instituted,  according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself, 
in  commemoration  of  .the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  ike  serpent  Python, 
from  which  they  received  their  name;  though  others  Tnaintn^iti  thai  they  were  first 
established  by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedee,  or  by  Amphictyon,  or,  lastly,  by  the 
coimcal  of  the  Amphictyons,  b.c.  1263. — Arwidelitm  MarvUs. 

Q. 

QUACKERY  and  QUACK  MEDICINES.  At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  quack 
made  in  Paris,  a  boy  walked-before  him,  publishing,  with  a  shrill  voice,  "  My  father 
cures  all  sorts  of  distempers ;"  to  which  the  doctor  added  in  a  grave  manner,  "  What 
the  child  says  is  true." — Addiaon.    Quacks  sprung  up  with  the  art  of  medicine ;  and 
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aeyeral  coiintrieBy  particularly  JSngland  and  Francoi  abound  with  them.  In  London, 
Bome  of  their  eatabliahments  are  called  colleges.  Quack  medicineB  were  taxed  in 
1788,  et  teq.  An  inqueat  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  young  lady.  Miss  Cfiahin,  whose 
physician,  Si  John  Long,  was  afterwards  tried  for  manslaughter,  Aug.  21, 1830 ;  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  2501.,  Oct.  30  following.  The  same 
quack  (who  had  previously  absconded)  was  tried  for  manslaughter  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Lloyd,  and  acquitted  Feb.  19, 1831. 

QUADRANT.  The  mathematical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  circle.  The  solar 
quadrant  was  introduced  about  290  b.o.  The  Arabian  astronomers  under  the  Caliphs^ 
in  A.D.  995,  had  a  quadrant  of  21  feet  8  inches  radius,  and  a  sextant  57  feet  9  inches 
radius.  Davis's  quadrant  for  measuring  angles  was  produced  about  1600.  Hadlcy*s 
quadrant,  in  1781.    See  NavigcUion. 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCR  The  celebrated  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Emperor,  signed  at  London.  This  alliance,  on  the  accession  of  the 
states  of  Holland,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  was  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  succession  of  the  reigning  fionilies  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  settling  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Aug.  2, 1718. 

QUiESTOR.  In  ancient  Rome  the  Qusestor  was  an  officer  who  had  the  management  of 
the  public  treasure,  instituted  484  b.o.  The  qusestorship  was  the  first  office  any 
person  could  bear  in  the  commonwealth,  and  gave  a  right  to  sit  in  the  senate.  At 
first  there  were  only  two ;  but  afterwards  the  number  was  greatly  increased.  Two 
more  were  added  in  409  B.a,  to  attend  the  consuls  in  dischaiging  their  duties.  These 
latter  were  Bub-called  Peregrini,  while  the  others,  whose  employment  was  in  the  city, 
received  the  name  of  Urbam, 

QUAKERS  OB  FRIENDa  Originally  called  Seekers,  from  their  seeking  the  truth ;  and 
afterwards  Friends — a  beauti^^d  appellation,  and  characteristic  of  the  relation  which 
man,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  ought  to  bear  towards  man. — Clarkaon. 
Justice  Bennet,  of  Derby,  gave  tne  Bodety  the  name  of  Quakers  in  1650,  because  Fox 
(the  founder)  admonished  him,  and  those  present  with  him,  to  tremble  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  This  respectable  sect,  excelling  in  morals,  prudence,  and  industry, 
was  commenced  in  England  about  a.d.  1650,  by  GkK>i:ge  Fox,  who  was  soon  joined 
by  a  number  of  learned^  ingenious,  and  pious  men — ^among  others,  by  Geoige  Keith, 
Wm.  Penn,  and  Robert  Buxjlay  of  Ury.*  The  thee  and  thou  used  by  the  Quakers 
originated  with  their  foimder,  who  published  a  book  of  instructionB  for  teachers  and 
professors.  The  first  meeting-house  in  London  was  in  White  Hart-court,  Graoe- 
church-street.  The  first  meeting  of  Quakers  in  Ireland  was  in  Dublin  in  1658 ;  and 
their  first  meeting-house  in  that  city  was  opened  in  Eustace-street,  1692.  The  solenm 
affirmation  of  Quakers  was  enacted  to  be  taken  in  all  cases,  in  the  courts  below, 
wherein  oaths  are  required  from  other  subjects,  8  Will.  IIL,  1696.  This  affirmation 
was  sdtered  in  1702,  and  again  in  1721.  Quakers  were  relieved  from  oaths  qualifying 
persons  to  municipal  offices,  9  Geo.  IV.,  1828.  More  expressly  relieved  by  statute 
1  Vict.,  1837.  This  last  act  was  extended  to  persons  who,  having  been  formerly 
Quakers  or  Moravians,  had  seceded  therefrom,  yet  had  retained  certain  opinions  as  to 
oaths,  2  Vict,  August,  1838.    See  AffinnoHon  of  the  Truth. 

QUARANTINE.  The  custom  first  observed  at  Venice,  a.d.  1127,  whereby  all  mer- 
chants and  others  coming  from  the  Levant  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  house  of 
St.  Lazarus,  or  the  Lassaretto,  40  days  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  city. 
Various  southern  cities  have  now  lazarettos ;  that  of  Venice  is  built  in  the  water. 
In  the  times  of  plague,  England  and  all  other  nations  oblige  those  that  come  from 
the  infected  places  to  perform  quarantine  with  their  ships,  &c,  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  as  may  be  judged  most  safe. 

•  The  Qnakem  early  laffered  grevioas  persecutions  in  England  and  America.  At  Boeton,  where  the 
first  Friends  who  arrived  were  females,  they,  even  females,  were  cruelly  scourged,  and  their  ears  cat  ofl; 
yet  they  were  nnshaken  in  their  constancy.  In  1660,  they  stated  in  parliament  that  2000  Friends  had 
endared  sufferings  and  imprisonment  in  Newgate ;  and  164  Friends  offered  themselves  at  this  time,  hy 
name,  to  government,  to  he  imprisoned  in  lieu  of  an  equal  number  in  danger  (from  confinement)  of  death. 
Fifty-five  (out  of  120  sentenced)  were  transported  to  America,  hy  an  order  of  council,  1664.  The  masters  of 
vessels  renising  to  carry  them  for  some  months,  an  eml»rgo  was  laid  on  West  India  ships,  when  a 
mercenary  wretch  was  at  length  found  for  the  service.  But  the  Friends  would  not  walk  on  board,  nor 
would  the  sailors  hoist  them  into  the  vessel,  and  soldiers  from  the  Tower  were  employed.  In  1665,  the 
vessel  sailed ;  but  it  was  immediately  captured  by  the  Dutch,  who  liberated  twenty-eight  of  the  prisoners 
in  Holland,  the  rest  having  died  of  the  plague  in  that  year.  See  FUtgtie.    Of  the  120,  few  reached  America. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS*  COURT.  The  jurisdiction  of  thJB  court  was  established  by 
statute  34  Edw.  III.,  and  then  extended  to  the  trying  of  all  felonies  and  trespasses 
whatsoever ;  but  now  it  seldom  tries  other  than  minor  offences.  The  days  of  sitting 
quarterly  were  appointed  2  Henry  V.,  1413.  By  act  1  WilL  IV.,  1830,  it  is  enacted, 
that  ''in  the  year  1831,  and  afterwards,  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county, 
riding,  or  division,  for  which  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  by  law  ought  to  be  held, 
shall  hold  their  general  sessions  of  the  peace  in  the  first  week  after  the  11th  of 
October;  in  the  first  week  after  the  28tii  December;  in  the  first  week  after  the 
81st  March ;  and  in  the  first  week  after  the  24th  June." — StcUutes, 

QUATRE-BRAS,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British  and  allied  army  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  the  French  under 
marshal  Ney,  fought  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  British  fought  to 
maintain  their  position  with  remarkable  intrepidity,  notwithstanding  their  inferiority 
in  number,  and  the  fatigue  of  marching  all  the  preceding  night.  The  gallant  42nd 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders  suffered  severely  in  pursuit  of  a  French  division 
repulsed  eai'ly  in  the  morning,  by  cuirassiers  being  posted  in  ambush  behind  growing 
com  as  high  as  the  shoulders  of  the  tallest  men.  In  this  engagement  the  gallant 
duke  of  Brxmswick  fell,  June  16, 1815. 

QUEBEC.  Founded  by  the  French  in  1605.  It  was  reduced  by  the  English,  with  all 
Canada,  in  1626,  but  was  restored  in  1632.  Quebec  was  besieged  by  the  English, 
but  without  success,  in  1711 ;  but  was  conquered  by  them,  after  a  battle  memorable 
for  the  death  of  general  Wolfe  in  the  moment  of  victory,  Sept  13, 1759.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  and  the  following  epitaph  has  been 
engraved  on  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  hero,  esteemed  by  his  country 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  his  character  that  ever  lived : 

THS  PABLIAMBKT  KBBCTKD  THIS  XOITUMKNT, 

TO    THE   XBICOBY    OV   MAJOB-OSKKBAL   JAMBS    WOLrS, 

WHO,  HAYINO  DISmrOUISHBD  HUBBLV  KKDIBirTLY 

IK  BUBOPB  AKD  XOBTH  AXEBICA, 

BT  A  BTBBTCB  OF  MAONANIIITXT, 

OAHniD  A  MABTBB  VICTOBT  AT  QUBBBO,  SBPTBKBBB  XIH.,  XDOCLVinX. 

AXD  FIZBD,  UPON  THB  SPOT,  IN  DKATH, 

THB  TULiniflB  or  HIS  FAUX. 

Quebec  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  American  provincials,  under  their  general, 
Montgomery,  who  was  slain,  Dec.  31,  1775 ;  and  the  siege  was  raised  the  next 
year.  The  public  and  private  stores,  and  several  wharfs,  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Sept,  1815;  the  loss  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  260,000/.  Awfiil  fire, 
1650  houses,  the  dwellings  of  12,000  persons,  burnt  to  the  groimd.  May  28,  1845. 
Another  great  fire,  one  month  afterwards;  1365  houses  burnt,  June  28,  1845. 
Disastrous  fire  at  the  theatre,  50  lives  lost,  Jan.  12, 1846.    See  Ca/ruida  and  Montreal. 

QUEEN.  The  first  queen  invested  with  authority  as  a  ruling  sovereign,  was  Semiramis, 
queen  and  empress  of  Assyria,  2017  B.o.  She  embellished  the  city  of  Babylon,  made 
it  her  capital,  and  by  her  means  it  became  the  most  magnificent  and  superb  city  in 
the  world.  The  title  of  queen  is  coeval  with  that  of  lung.  The  Hungarians  had 
such  an  aversion  to  the  name  of  queen,  that  whenever  a  queen  ascended  the  throne, 
she  reigned  with  the  title  of  king.    See  note  to  article  Hungary. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.  Established  m  Feb.,  a.d.  1704,  by  queen  Anne,  being  the 
First  Fruits  with  the  Tenths,  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  poor  cleigy.  There 
were  5597  clerical  livings  under  50/.  per  annum  found  by  the  commtssioners  under 
the  act  of  Anne  capable  of  augmentation. — Chalmen,  Act  to  consolidate  the  offices  of 
First  Fruits,  Tenths,  and  Queen's  Anne's  Bounty,  1  Vict,  1838. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  FARTHINGS.  The  popular  stories  of  the  great  value  of  this  coin 
are  fabulous,  although  some  few  of  particular  dates  have  been  purchased  by  mi^ttJcen 
persons  at  high  prices.  The  current  f&rthing,  with  the  broad  brim,  when  in  fine 
preservation,  is  worth  1/.  The  common  patterns  of  1713  and  1714  are  worth  1/. 
The  two  patterns  with  Britannia  imder  a  canopy,  and  Peace  on  a  car,  r  r  r,  are 
worth  22.  2f.  each.  The  pattern  with  Peace  on  a  cu:  is  more  valuable  and  rare,  and 
worth  51. — PinkerUm. 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  COURT.  See  article  Kin^s  Bench,  C(mH  of.  It  is  thought  by  many 
learned  persons,  that  the  names  of  plaoes  having  the  royal  prefix  of  King  are  im- 
properly altered,  in  that  particular,  on  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  female 
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sovereign  coming  to  the  throna  They  contend,  that  to  change  the  prefix,  as  in  tius 
case,  to  QuMn't  Bench,  is  not  only  a  frirolous  kind  of  deference,  bnt  an  absurdity,  and 
that  though  the  ruler  may  be  by  accident  a  quxbn  in  ae,  she  is  virtually  a  Kiira  in 
qfioe,  administering  the  duties  of  a  soyereign  irrespective  of  sex.  This  court  is  the 
Bench,  properly  speaking,  of  the  Orovm,  We  do  not  call  the  kingdom  a  quemdom 
because  Victoria  reigns ;  and  certainly  an  institution  founded  by  a  kmg,  and  in  vinch 
a  king  is  supposed  to  preside  as  supreme  judge  (no  woman's  function)  should  not 
be  deprived  of  its  original  and  substantial  designation.  Queens  were  called  tkiffg  in 
Hungary,  from  a  dislike  to  the  name.    See  Sumffory. 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  PRISON.    See  Kin^fi  Ben4^  Friton,  and  article  Pru(m9. 

QUEfiN*S  BOUNTY.  An  annual  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  commenced 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Oeoige  IIL  and  was  continued  until  the  10th  of 
Qeoiige  rV.,  1829,  when  it  ceased  altogether.  The  collection  upon  the  kingfs  letter, 
which  used  to  accompany  the  grant,  has  also  been  discontinued  since  that  year. 

QUEEN  CAROLINE'S  TRIAL,  ftc.  Caroline,  the  consort  of  Geoige  lY.,  was  sub- 
jected, when  princess  of  Wales,  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Delicate  Investigation  (wldek 
tee),  May  29,  1806.  Secret  committee  in  the  house  of  lords  to  examine  papers  on 
chaz^ges  of  incontinence,  June  8, 1820.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  introduced  by 
lord  Liverpool,  July  5.  The  queen  removed  to  Brandenburgh-house,  Aug.  8.  She 
received  the  address  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  metropoliia,  Aug.  16.  Her  trial 
commenced,  Aug.  19.  Last  debate  on  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  when  the 
report  was  approved  by  108  against  99 — ^the  numerical  majority  of  nine  being  pro- 
duced by  the  votes  of  the  ministers  themselves.  In  this  situation  lord  Liverpool, 
instead  of  moving  that  the  bill  do  now  pats,  moved  that  it  be  reconsidered  duU  day 
fix  motUhif  Nov.  10.  Great  exultation  throughout  England,  and  illuminations  for 
three  nights  in  London,  Nov.  10, 11, 12.  The  queen  went  to  St  Paul's  in  state, 
Nov.  29  following.  She  protested  against  her  exclusion  from  the  coronation, 
July  18, 1821.  She  was  taken  ill  at  Dniry-lane  theatre,  July  30 ;  died  at  Hammer- 
smith, Aug.  7.  Her  remains  were  removed,  on  their  route  to  Brunswick,  on  which 
occasion  an  alarming  riot  occurred,  owing  to  the  military  opposing  the  body  being 
carried  through  the  city,  Aug.  14, 1821. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  Ship  of  War.  This  first-rate  ship  of  the  line,  of  100  guns,  was 
burnt  by  an  accidental  fire,  off  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  and  nearly  700  British  seamen, 
out  of  a  crew  of  850,  perished  by  fire  or  drowning,  March  16, 1800. 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.  There  have  been,  since  the  conquest,  beodes  our  present 
sovereign,  four  queens  of  England  who  have  reigned  in  their  own  right,  not  counting 
the  empress  Maude,  daughter  i>f  Henry  L,  or  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  quari  reign 
lasted  only  ten  days.  There  have  been  thirty-four  queens,  the  consorts  of  kings^ 
exclusively  of  four  wives  of  kings  who  died  previously  to  their  husbands  ascending 
the  throne.  Of  thirty-five  actual  sovereigns  of  England,  four  died  unmarried,  three 
kings  and  one  queen.    The  following  list  includes  all  these  royal  personages : — 


OF  WILUAX  I. 

MaHtda^  daughter  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flan- 
den  ;  she  w  aa  married  in  1061 ;  and  died  1064. 

WILLIAM  II. 

This  soyereign  died  nnmanied. 

or  HSKBT  I. 

MaHUa,  danghter  of  Malcolm  III.,  king  of 
Scotland ;  she  was  married  Nor.  11, 1100 :  and 
died  May  1, 1119. 

Jdeiais.  daughter  of  Oodfirey,  earl  of  Lon- 
Taine ;  she  was  married  Jan.  29, 1129.  Bur- 
vived  the  king. 

XAUDB  OR  MATILDA. 

Daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  rightftil  heir  to 
the  throne;  she  was  horn  1101 ;  was  betrothed, 
in  1109,  at  eight  years  of  age,  to  Henry  Y., 
emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  1126.  She 
married,  secondly,  Geoffrey  Planiagenet,  earl 
of  Ai^ou,  1180.  Was  set  aside  from  the  Eng- 
lish succession  by  Stephen.  1186 ;  landed  in 


Crowned,  bnt  was  soon  after  defbated  at  Win- 
chester, 1141.  Concluded  a  peace  with  Stephen, 
which  secured  the  soooession  to  her  son,  Henry, 
1168 ;  died  1167. 

OV  HTBFUBK. 

Matilda,  danghter  of  Eostae^  oooat  of 
Boulogne;  she  was  married  in  lli^  and  died 
May  8, 1161. 

OF  HKNBT  II. 

EU(UH)r,  the  repudiated  queen  of  LonSs  VII- 
king  of  France,  and  heiress  of  Gnienne  ana 
Poitou ;  she  was  married  to  Henry  116S ;  and 
died  1204. 

fThe  Fair  Rosamond  was  fhe  mistress  of  tUs 
pnnoe.    See  article  Jiomtmond.] 

or  BICHASD  I. 

Berenfforioj  danghter  of  the  king  of  KaTarre ; 
she  was  married  May  12, 1191.  SorriTed  tlie 
king. 

OF  JOBV. 

Aviio,  danghter  of  the  earl  of  Glonoester ; 


e    erown,    1189. 1  she  was  married  in  1189,    Divorced. 
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QUEENS  or  ENGLAND,  continwd, 

ItdbeUoj  daaghter  of  the  oonnt  of  Angoulfime; 
she  was  the  joune  and  virgin  wife  of  the  count  de 
la  Marcbe :  muned  to  John  in  1200.  Surviyed 
the  king,  on  whoee  death  she  was  rfr^narried  to 
the  count  de  la  Marcbe. 

or  HKITBT  ni. 

Beanor,  daughter  of  the  count  de  Prorence; 
she  was  married  Jan.  14,  1286.  SurriTed  the 
king ;  and  died  in  1292,  in  a  monasterj,  whither 
she  had  retired. 

or  EDWARD  I.  . 

JEUanor  of  Castile;  she  was  married  in  1268; 
died  of  a  fever,  on  her  Journey  to  Scotland,  at 
Uomeby,  in  Lincolnshire,  1296. 

Margaret,  sister  of  the  King  of  France ;  she  was 
married  Sept.  12, 1299.    Snryived  ^e  king. 

or  XDWABD  n. 

Itabelldf  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  she 
was  married  in  1306.  On  the  death,  by  the  gibbet, 
of  her  favourite  Mortimer,  she  was  confined  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  her  own  house  at  Risings, 
near  London^ — Hume. 

or  KDWAJU)  ni. 

FkUippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland  and 
Hainault ;  she  was  married,  Jan.  24,  1826 ;  and 
died,  Aug.  16, 1S69. 

or  BICHARD  II. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Win- 
ceslaus  of  Germany;  she  was  married  in  Jan. 
1382 ;  and  died  Aug.  8, 1396. 

ladbeUoj  daughter  of  CharlM  YI.  of  France; 
she  was  married  Nov.  1,  1396.  On  the  murder 
of  her  husband  she  returned  to  her  fkther. 

or  HEWRT  lY. 

Jfary,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hereford ;  she 
died,  before  Henry  obtained  the  crown,  in  1394. 

Joan  of  Navarre,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne ; 
she  was  married  in  1408.  Survived  the  king,  and 
died  in  1487. 

or  miTBY  V. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  France;  she 
was  married  May  80, 1420.  She  outlived  Henry, 
and  was  married  to  Owen  Tudor,  grand&tber  of 
Henry  VII. 

or  BRVRT  VI. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ai^oo;  she 
was  married  April  22,  1445.  She  stuvlved  the 
unfortunate  king,  her  husband,  and  died  in  1482. 

or  SDWABD  rv. 

Lady  ElUabeth  Grey,  daughter  Of  sir  Richard 
WoodeviUe,  and  widow  of  sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby ; 
she  was  .married  March  1,  1464.  Suspected  of 
fitvouring  the  insurrection  of  Lambert  Simnel; 
and  dosed  her  life  in  confinement. 

SDWARD  V. 

This  prince  perished  in  the  Tower,  in  the  ISth 
year  of  hJ«  age  ]  and  died  unmarried. 

OV  RICHARD  ni. 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
widow  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  whom  Richard 
had  murdered,  1471.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  Richard  (having  died  suddenly,  March 
6, 1485),  to  make  way  for  his  intended  marriage 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  York. 

or  HRITRY  VTI. 

Elizabeth  of  York,  princess  of  England,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV. ;  she  was  married  Jan.  18, 1486 : 
and  died  Feb.  11, 1508. 


or  HIKRT  VIII. 

OeOharine  of  Arragon,  widow  of  Henry's  elder 
brother,  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales.  She  was  married 
June  3, 1600 :  was  the  mother  of  Queen  Mary ;  was 
repudiated,  and  afterwards  formally  divorced, 
May  28, 1683 ;  died  Jan.  6, 1586. 

Anna  Boleyn,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
and  maid  of  honour  to  Catharine.  She  was  pri- 
vately married,  before  Catharine  was  divorced, 
Nov.  14, 1582 ;  was  the  mother  of  queen  Elizabeth ; 
was  beheaded  at  the  Tower,  May  19, 1536. 

Jane  Seyntour,  daughter  of  sir  John  Seymour, 
and  maid  of  honour  to  Itnna  Boleyn.  She  was 
married  May  20,  1536,  the  day  after  Anna's 
execution;  was  the  mother  of  Edward  VI.,  of 
whom  she  died  in  childbirth,  Oct.  13, 1537. 

Anne  of  Clevee,  sister  of  William,  duke  of  Cloves. 
She  was  married  Jan.  6.  1540;  was  divorced 
July  10, 1540;  and  died  in  1557. 

Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk : 
she  was  married  Aug.  8, 1540;  and  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  hill,  Feb.  12, 1542. 

Catherine  Parr,  daughter  of  .sir  Thomas  Parr, 
and  widow  of  Nevill,  lord  Latimer.  She  was 
married  July  12, 1648.  Survived  the  king,  after 
whose  deatti  she  married  sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
created  lord  Sudley ;  and  died  Sept.  5^  154a 

SDWABD  VI. 

This  prince,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
tenth  year,  reigned  six  years  and  five  months,  «id 
died  unmarried. 

LADT  JAKB  ORET. 

Danghterof  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  wife  of  lord 
Guildford  Dudley.  Proclaimed  queen  on  the  death 
of  Edward.  In  ten  days  afterwards  returned  to 
private  life;  was  tried  Nov.  13,  1568;  and  be- 
headed Feb.  12,  1564,  when  but  seventeen  years 
of  age. 

MART. 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  She  ascended  the 
throne,  July  61, 1568 ;  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
July  26. 1554;  and  died  Nov.  17, 1558.  The  king 
her  husband  died  in  1698. 

XUZABETH. 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  Succeeded  to  the 
crown,  N0V.-I7, 1568;  reigned  44  years,  4  months, 
and  7  days;  and  died  unmarried. 

or  JAKVB  I. 

Arnie,  princess  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Fre- 
derick it. ;  she  was  married  Aug.  20,  1689 ;  and 
died  Maitsh,  1619. 

or  CHARLR8  I. 

HenriettarMaria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  king 
of  France ;  she  was  married  June  18, 1626.  Sur^ 
vived  the  unfortunate  king;  and  died  in  France, 
Aug.  10, 1669. 

or  CHARLES  11. 

Gatharvney  infanta  of  Portugal,  daughter  of 
John  IV.,  and  sister  of  Alfonso  VI.;  she  was 
married  May  21,  1662.  Survived  the  king,  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  and  died  Dec.  21, 1706. 

or  JAMK8  II. 

Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  earl 
of  Clarendon;  she  was  married  in  Sept.  1660; 
and  died  before  James  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1671. 

Mary-Beatrice,  princess  of  Modena,  daughter 
of  Alphonzo  d'Bste,  duke ;  she  was  married 
Nov.  21,  1678.  At  the  revolution  in  1688,  she 
retired  with  James  to  France;  and  died  at  St 
Germains  in  1718>  having  survived  her  consort 
seventeen  years. 
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QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND,  continued. 


WILLIAM  AMD  MABY. 


Mart,  the  prinoeag  of  Orange,  daughter  of 
Jamea  II.;  married  to  William,  Not.  4,1877; 
ascended  the  throne  Feb.  18,  168B ;  died  Dec. 
28,  16M. 

ANXB. 

Daughter  of  James  1 1 .  She  married  George, 
prince  of  Denmark,  July  28, 1688 ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  March  8,  1702;  had  thirteen 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young;  lost  her 
husband,  Oct  28, 1706 ;  and  died  Aug.  1, 1714. 

OF  OKOBOB  I. 

SophiarDorotheOf  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Zell. 
8he  died  a  few  weeks  previously  to  the  aocea- 
0ion  of  George  to  the  crown,  June  8, 1714. 

OF  OBOBOB  n. 

WWulnUna  Caroline  Dorothea^  of  Branden- 
burgh-Anspach ;  married  in  1704;  and  died 
Not.  20, 1787. 

OF  OBOBOB  lU. 

Charlotu  ScphiOj  daughter  of  the  duke  of 


Mecklenburgh-Strelitc;  married  Sept  8^  1761 
and  died  Not.  17, 1818. 


OP  OBOBOB  IT. 


Caroline  Amelia  Auffuata,  daughter  of  fha 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  she  was  married  April  8 
1706;  was  mother  of  the  lamented  prineeaa 
Charlotte ;  and  died  Aug.  7, 1821.  See  article 
Queen  OaroUne. 


OF  WILLIAM  rr. 

Adelaide  Amelia  Louisa  Tereea  OaroUne,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Saze-Meinengen ;  she  wms 
married  July  11, 1818;  and  surrived  the  kin|^ 
twelTe  jeaiB.    Her  Mijesty  died  Dec  2, 1848. 

VICTOBIA. 

Alexemdrina  Victoria,  the  rdgning  queen, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent ;  bom  May  24, 
1819 ;  succeeded  to  the  crown  June  20, 18S7 ; 
crowned  June  28,  1888.  Married  her  oonsin, 
prince  Albert  of  Saze-Cobuzv-Gotha,  Feb.  IOl 
1840. 


QUEENSTOWN,  Upper  Canada.  This  town,  on  the  river  Niagara,  was  taken,  in  the 
last  war  with  America,  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  Oct  18, 1812 ;  but  was 
retaken  by  the  British  forces,  who  defeated  the  Americans  with  considerable  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  on  the  same  day.  Queenstown  suffered  severely  in 
this  war. 

QUERN.  The  quern,  or  hand-mill,  is  of  Roman,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Irish  invention ; 
but  the  latter  is  not  likely,  as  Roman  querns  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire ;  and  it  is 
said  by  others  that  the  Romans  found  querns  there.  No  doubt  exists,  however,  that 
the  quern  was  in  very  early  use  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  her  oldest  historians. 

QUESNO  Y,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British  and  French,  in  which  the  former  defeated 
the  latter  with  some  loss,  Sept.  11, 1793.  Quesnoy  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  in 
1793,  but  was  recovered  by  the  French  next  year.  It  surrendered  to  prince  Frederick 
of  the  Netherlands,  June  29, 1815,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  here  that 
cannon  were  first  used,  and  called  bombards. — Henatdt 

QUIBERON  BAY.  A  British  force  landed  here  in  1746,  but  was  repulsed.  In  this  bay 
admiral  Hawke  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  admiral  Conflans.  This 
most  perilous  and  important  action  defeated  the  projected  invasion  of  Gk«at  Britain, 
Nov.  20, 1759.  Quiberon  was  taken  possession  of  by  some  French  regiments  in  the 
pay  of  England,  July  3,  1795 ;  but  on  July  21,  owing  to  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
some  of  these  soldiers,  the  French  republicans  retook  it  by  surprise,  and  many  of  the 
emigrants  wei*e  executed.  About  900  of  the  troops,  and  near  1500  royalist  inhabitants, 
who  had  joined  the  regiments  in  the  jpay  of  Great  Britain,  effected  tiieir  embarkation 
on  board  the  ships.  The  remainder  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with 
such  stores  and  ammunition  as  had  been  landed. 

QUICKSILVER.  In  its  liquid  state,  it  is  commonly  called  viigin  mercury.  It  is 
endowed  with  very  extraordinary  properties,  and  used  to  show  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  continual  variations,  &c  Its  use  in  refining  silver  was  discovered 
A.D.  1540.  There  are  mines  of  it  in  various  parts,  the  chief  of  which  are  at  Almeida 
in  Spain,  and  at  Udria,  in  Camiola,  in  G^ermany,  discovered  by  accident  in  1497. 
A  mine  was  discovered  at  Ceylon  in  1797.  QuicksUver  was  congealed  in  winter  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  in  1759.  It  congealed  in  England  by  a  chemical  process,  witiiout 
snow  or  ice,  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  1787. 

QUIETISTS.  The  doctrines  and  religious  opinions  of  Molinus,  the  Spaniard,  whose 
work,  the  Spiritual  Guide,  was  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of  Quietists  in  France. 
His  principal  tenet  was,  that  the  purity  of  religion  consisted  in  an  internal  alent 
meditation  and  recollection  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercies  of  God.  His 
doctrine  was  also  called  Quietism  from  a  kind  of  absolute  rest  and  inaction  in  which 
the  sect  supposed  the  soul  to  be,  when  arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection  called  by 
them  imitive  life.  They  then  imagined  the  soul  to  be  wholly  employed  in  contem- 
plating its  God.  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Baatile  for 
her  visions  and  prophecies,  but  released  through  the  interest  of  F6n61on,  the  celebrated 
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archbifihop  of  Cambray,  between  whom  and  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Ideaux,  she  occasioned 
the  fiunous  controTersy  concerning  Quietism^  1697.  The  sect  sprang  up  about  1678. 
— Nowv.  Diet, 

QUILLS.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  for  pens  in  a.d.  553  ,*  but  some  say  not 
before  635.  Minshew  deriyes  the  word  from  the  Teutonic. — Bailey.  Quills  are  for 
the  most  part  plucked  with  great  cruelty  from  living  geese,  swans,  and  turkeys ;  and 
all  persons,  from  oonyenience,  economy,  and  feeling,  ought  to  prefer  metallic  pens, 
which  came  into  use  in  1830. — Phillips. 

QUINCE.  The  Pyrua  Oydonia,  brought  to  these  countries  from  Austria,  before  A.D. 
1573.  The  Japan  Quince,  or  Pynu  Japonica,  brought  hither  from  Japan,  1796. 
Of  this  fruit  a  well-lmown  confection  is  made.  A  Quince,  in  token  of  fhiitfiilness, 
was,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  ^ven  to  the  brides  of  Athens  upon  the  day  of  their 
marriage. — Peadiam  on  Dravnng, 

QUINTILIANS.  An  extraordinaiy  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  century,  the  disciples 
of  Montanus,  who  took  their  name  from  Quintilia,  a  lady  whom  he  had  deceived  by 
his  pretended  sanctity.  They  followed  Quintilia,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  prophetess ; 
they  made  the  euchiuist  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  allowed  women  to  be  priests  and 
bishops. — Pardon,  These  were  among  the  many  extravagant  doctrines  and  notions 
of  the  sect. — Aahe. 

QUINTIN,  ST.,  BATTLE  of.  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  assisted  by  the  English,  defeated  the 
French  at  St  Quintin,  in  France ;  and  in  memory  of  his  victoiy,  the  Spanish  monarch, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  had  made  before  the  engagement,  built  the  famous  monas- 
tery at  Escurial,  which  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
Aug.  10,  1557.     See  StcwrioL 

QUIRINUS,  TEMPLE  or,  at  Rome.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  general  in  the  Roman  army, 
first  erected  a  sim-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  from  which  time  the  days  began  to 
be  divided  into  hours,  293  B.a — Aapin.  The  sun-dial  was  sometimes  called  the 
Quirinus  from  the  original  place  in  which  it  was  set  up. — Ashe* 

QUITO.  A  presidency  of  Colombia  {lohieh  $ee),  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  by  the  French  and  Spanish  mathe- 
maticians, in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  Forty  thousand  souls  were  hurled  into  eternity 
by  a  dreadful  earthquake  at  Quito,  which  almost  overwhelmed  the  city,  Feb.  4,  1797. 
Since  then  violent  shocks,  but  not  so  disastrous,  have  been  experienced.  See 
JBarikquakes. 

QUOITS.  This  amusement  originated  with  the  Qreeks.  It  was  first  played  at  the 
Olympic  games,  by  the  Idsai  Dactvli,  fifty  years  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  1453 
B.O.  He  who  Uirew  the  discus  mrthes^  and  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  obtained 
the  prize.  Perseus,  the  grandson  of  Acrisius,  by  Danad,  having  inadvertently  slain 
his  grandfather,  in  throwing  a  quoit,  exchanged  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  he 
was  heir,  for  that  of  Tirynthus^  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  1313  b.0. — 
ZiCTfipncrc^ 

R. 

RACES.  One  of  the  exercises  among  the  ancient  games  of  Greece  (see  Chariota). 
Horse-races  were  known  in  England  in  very  early  times.  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote 
in  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  mentions  the  delight  taken  by  the  citizens  of  London  in 
the  diversion.  In  James's  reign,  Croydon  in  the  south,  and  Gkurterly  in  the  north, 
were  celebrated  courses.  Near  York  there  were  races,  and  the  prize  was  a  little 
golden  bell,  1607. — Camden.  In  the  end  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  races  were  performed 
at  Hyde-park,  and  also  Newmarket,  although  first  used  as  a  place  for  hunting. 
Charles  II.  patronised  them,  and  instead  of  bells,  gave  a  silver  bowl,  or  cup,  value 
100  guineas.  William  IIL  added  to  the  plates  (as  did  queen  Anne),  and  founded 
an  academy  for  riding.  Act  for  suppressing  races  by  ponies  and  weak  horses, 
13  Geo.  XL,  1739. 

RACE-HORSEa  Flying  Childers,  bred  in  1715  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was 
allowed  by  sportsmen  to  have  been  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever  ran  at  Newmarket,  or 
that  was  ever  bred  in  the  world ;  he  ran  four  miles  in  six  minutes  and  forty-eight 
seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  35^  miles  an  hour,  carryine  nine  stone  two  pounds.  He 
died  in  1741,  aged  26  years.    Edijpte  was  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever  ran  in  England 
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Bince  the  time  of  Childen;  he  was  never  beaten,  and  died  in  February,  1789,  aged 
25  years.  His  heart  weighed  14  lbs.,  which  accounted  for  liis  wonderftil  spirit  and 
courage. — Ckrittie  WhiU*t  HiH,  of  the  Turf. 

RACKS.  This  engine  of  death,  as  well  as  of  torture,  for  extracting  a  oonfeamon  from 
criminals,  was  early  known  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  early  Christians 
suffered  by  the  rack,  which  was  in  later  times  an  instrument  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
duke  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  erected  a  rack  of  torture  (then  called  the 
duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter),  now  seen  in  the  Tower,  1423.  In  the  case  of  Felton, 
who  murdered  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  judges  of  England  nobly  protested 
against  the  punishment  proposed  in  the  privy  council  of  putting  the  asHaRmn  to  the 
rack,  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws,  1628.    See  RavaUlac, 

RADCLIFFE  LIBRARY.  Founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  the  most 
eminent  ph3^ician  of  his  time.  He  had  been  physician  to  queen  Anne,  while 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark ;  he  had  offended  her  by  telling  her  that  her  ailments 
were  nothing  more  than  the  vapours,  and  she  was  not  reconciled  to  him  when  she  came 
to  the  throne ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  he  was,  nevertheless,  consulted.  He  left 
40,000/.  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  this  purpose,  dying  Nov.  1, 1714.  The  first 
stone  of  the  library  was  laid  May  17, 1787;  the  edifice  was  completely  finished  in 
1749,  and  was  opened  April  18,  in  the  same  year.  The  library  consists  chiefly  of 
works  of  medical  and  philosophical  science. 

RADSTADT,  PEACE  of.  Between  France  and  the  emperor,  March  6,  1714.  It  was 
signed  by  marshal  Villars  on  the  part  of  the  French  king,  and  by  prince  Eugene  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  restored  the  German  frontier  to  the  terms  of  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.  The  Congrbss  of  Radstadt,  to  treat  of  a  general  peace  with  the 
Germanic  powers,  was  commenced  Dec.  9,  1797;  and  negotiations  were  carried  on 
throughout  the  year  1798.  Atrocious  massacre  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at 
Radstadt  by  the  Austrian  regiment  of  Szeltzler,  April  28, 1799. 

RAFTS.  The  Greeks  knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas  but  on  rafts  or 
beams  tied  to  one  another,  until  the  use  of  shipping  waa  brought  among  them  by 
Danaus  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from  his  brother  Rameses,  1485  b.o. — HeyUn,  The 
raft  of  the  present  day,  used  by  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  conveys  no  notion  of 
this  early  construction  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  capable  of  management  and 
resistance  to  the  fiercest  storms. — Idetn, 

RAILROADS.  There  were  short  roads  called  tram-ways  in  and  about  Newcastle  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  17tii  century;  but  they  were  made  of  wood,  and  were  used 
for  transporting  coals  a  moderate  distance  from  the  pits  to  the  place  of  shipping. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  in  1676 : — "The  manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails 
of  timber  from  the  colliery  to  the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky 
carts  are  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  those  nuls,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five  chaldron  of  coals,  and  is  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  coal-merchants.'' — Life  of  Lord-Keeper  North.  They  were  made  of 
iron,  at  Whitehaven,  in  1738.  The  first  considerable  iron  railroad  was  laid  down  at 
Colebrook  Dale  in  1786.  The  first  iron  railroad  sanctioned  by  parliament  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  imdertaken  by  canal  companies  as  small  branches  to  mines)  was 
the  Surrey  iron  railway  (by  horses),  from  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth  to  Croydon, 
for  which  the  act  was  obtained  in  1801.  The  first  great  and  extensive  enterprise  of 
this  kind  is  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (by  engines),  commenced  in 
Oct  1826,  and  opened  Sept  15,  1830.  See  Liverpool  This  railway  led  to  similar 
enterprises,  not  only  throughout  England,  but  in  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries.  The  examination  of  railway  schemes,  before  their  introduction  into 
parliament,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  ordered  1844.  An  act  for  constituting 
commissioners  of  railways,  passed  10  Vict,  Aug.  28, 1846. 

LIST  OF  THE  RAILWATB  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOlf. 

To  render  reference  facile,  thf  railtoaye  are  named  after  thfir  iTmini,  and  not  after  their  eompanieSt «» teveral 
linee  in  many  eases  belong  to  one  company.  If  the  reader  does  not  fiind  any  parUeular  railway  wider  one 
termxnuSf  he  will  find  it  under  the  other. 


JRailtoaye.  Date  of  Opening. 

Aberdare  .       .    Ang.  6,  1846 

Arbroath  and  Forfar  Jan.  8,  1889 

Ashton  branch  of  fho  Manchester  and 

Leeds April  16.  1846 

Ashton  branch  of  the  Manchester  and 

Sheffield  Dec.  80,  1846 


RaUwaya.  Date  of  Opemng. 

Aylesbury  branch  of  the  London  and 
Birmlnfj^ham    ....       Jnne,  1839 

Ballochney,  Scotland 1828 

Bedford  branch  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham        ....   Not.  17,  1846 

Belfast  and  Portadown 1842 
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BaUwaya.  Dale  of  Ooening. 

Binningham  and  Derby  .  .  Feb.  10,  1842 
Birmingham  and  Gloaceater  .  .  Sept.  17,  1840 
Bishop-Anekland  and  Weardale .  Not.  8,  1843 
Bishopstoke  and  Salisbury  .  .  March  1,  1847 
Blackbam  and  Preston        .  June  1,  1846 

Blackburn,  Danren,  and  Bolton  .    .  1847 

Blackpool  br.  of  the  Preston  and  Wyre  .       .  1846 

Bodmlta  and  Wadebridge 1894 

Bolton  and  Preaton                        .    June  22,  1843 
Bolton,  Kenyon,  and  Leigh        .        .    June,  1831 
Brandling  Junction                 .        .         Sept.  1830 
Bridlington  branch  of  the  York  and  Scarbo- 
rough (part) Oct.  1846 

Brighton  and  Chichester        .  June  8,  1848 

Brighton  and  Hastings        .  June  27,  1846 

Bristol  and  Exeter  .        .  .     Hay  1,  1844 

Bristol  and  Gloucester  .  .  .  July,  1844 
Cambridge  and  Brandon  .    July  30,  1845 

Canterbury  and  Whitstable  .     May,  1830 

Cheltenham  and  Swindon  .    May  12,  1845 

Chester  and  Birkenhead     .  Sept.  22,  1640 

Chester  and  Crewe  ....  Oct.  1,  1840 
Chester  and  Holyhead  (part)  ....  1847 
Clarence;  first  act  passed  in  .  .1828 

Cockermouth  and  Workington  .  April  28,  1847 
Colchester  and  Ipswich  .  .  .  June  15,  1846 
Coventry  and  Ijcamington  .  .  Dec.  2,  1844 
Crediton  br.  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  .  .  1847 
Croydon  and  Epsom  ....  May  17,  1847 
Dereham  br.,  of  the  Norwich  and  Brandon  .  1847 
Dublin  and  Carlow  .  .  .  Aug.  10,  1846 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  .  May  26,  1844 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  .  .  .  Dec  17,  1834 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  .       .  April  8,  1840 

Dundee  and  Newtyle  ....  Dec.  1831 
Dundee  and  Perth  .  May  22,  1847 

Durham  and  Sunderland  June  28,  1839 

Edinburgh  and  Berwick  .  .  June  18,  1846 

EdInburKh  and  Dalkeith 1831 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Feb.  8,  1842 

Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granttm  .    .  1846 

Edinburgh  and  Musselburgh     .        July  14,  1847 

Ely  and  Huntingdon 1847 

Ely  and  Peterborough  ....  Jan.  1847 
Exeter  and  Plymouth  (part)  .       .    May  29,  1846 

Fnmess Aug.  1846 

Glasgow  and  Ayr    ....    Aug.  12,  1840 
Glasgow  and  Greenock                     March  81,  1841 
Glasgow,  Gamkirk,  and  Coatbridge,  Soot- 
land       July,  1846 

Gosport  branch  of  the  London  and  South- 
ampton        Feb.  7,  1842 

Gravesend  and  Rochester                 .  Feb.  10^  1845 
Guildford  branch  of  the  London  and  South- 
ampton        May.  1845 

Haddington  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and 

Berwick June  18,  1846 

Halifax  branch  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds, 

July  1,  1844 

Hartlepool 1836 

Hertford  branch  of  the  London  and  Cam- 
bridge         Oct.  81,  1843 

Hull  and  Bridlington        .  .     Oct.  7,  1846 

Hull  and  Selby  ....  July  1,  1840 
Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmonds       .  Dec.  84,  1846 

Kendal  and  Windermere 1847 

Keymer  and  Lewes         .  .        Oct  1,  1847 

Kingstown  and  Dalkey     .  March  29,  1844 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle  .  Dec.  16,  1846 

Lancaster  and  Preston      .  June  80,  1840 

Leeds  and  Bradford       .  .       July  1,  1846 

Leeds  and  Derby        ....      July,  1840 

Leeds  and  Selby Sept.  1834 

Leicester  and  Swannington  .  .  July,  1832 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  .  .  July  4,  1837 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  .  Sept.  1^  1880 
Liverpool  and  Preston   .  .     Oct.  31,  1838 

London  and  Birmingham   .  Sept.  17,  1838 

London  and  Blackwall   .  Aug.  2,  1841 

London  and  Brighton  Sept  21,  1841 


SaUwnyg.  Date  of  Opening. 

London  and  Bristol  .        .    June  30,  1841 

London  and  Cambridge     .  July,  1845 

London  and  Colchester  .  .  .  March  29,  1848 
London  and  Croydon  .  .  June  1,  1889 

Ix>ndon  and  Dover  ....  Feb.  6,  1844 
London  and  Greenwich  .         Dec.  26,  1838 

London  and  Richmond  .  .  .  July  27,  1846 
London  and  Southampton  .  .  May  11,  1840 
Londonderry  to  Strabane  .  April  19,  1847 

Lowestoft  branch  of  ttie  Norwich  &  Yarmouth  1847 

Lynn  and  Dereham 1847 

Lynn  and  Ely 1847 

Lytham  branch  of  the  Preston  and  Wyre  1846 
Macclesfield  branch  of  the  Manchester  and 

Binningham     ....       Nov.  24.  1846 
Maidstone    branch    of    the    London    ana 

Dover Sept  24,  1844 

Manchester  and  Birmingham  .  Aug.  10,  1842 
Manchester  and  Bolton  .        .  May  29,  1838 

Manchester  and  Leeds  .       March  1,  1841 

Manchester  and  Rawtenstall  .  Sept  25,  1846 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  .  .  Dec.  22,  1845 
Margate  branch  of  the  London  and  Dover  .  1846 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  ....  Jan.  1845 
Merthyr-Tydvil  and  Cardiff  .  April  12,  1841 
Middlesbrough  and  Redcar  .  .  June  4,  1846 
Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch  ....  1826 
Newcastle  and  Berwick        .  .  July,  1847 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle  .  .  June  18,  1839 
Newcastle  and  Darlington  .  .  April  16,  1844 
Newcastle  and  Nortli  Shields  .  .June  18,  1889 
Newtyle  and  Cupar^Angus  .  .  .  Feb.  1837 
Northampton  and  Peterborough  .  June  2,  1846 
Norwich  and  Brandon  ....  .  1846 

Norwich  and  Yarmouth  .  .  .  May  1,  1844 
Nottingham  and  Lincoln  Aug.  3.  1846 

Nottingham   branch    of  the    Rugby    and 

Derby May  80.  18S9 

Oldham    branch    of  the    Manchester  ana 

Leeds March  81,  1842 

Oxford  branch  of  the  London  and   Bris- 
tol     June  12,  1844 

Paisley  and  Renfrew  ....  May,  1837 
Perth  and  Gastlecary  (part)  .  .  .  .1847 
Pontop  and  South  Shields  ...  .  1836 
Preston  and  Wyre  ....  July  20,  1840 
Richmond  branch  of  the  York  and  Dar- 
lington        Sept.  10,  1846 

Rugby  and  Derby     ....       July,  1840 

Rugby  and  Stafford 1847 

St  Helen's ;  first  act  passed                          .  1880 
Salisbury  branch  of  the  London  and  South- 
ampton       1847 

Sheffield  and  Rotherham  .  Oct  1838 

Shrewsbury  and  Chester  (part)  .        .  Nov.  4,  1846 

Slamannan,  Scotland 1840 

Southampton  and  Dorchester  June  1,  1847 

South  Eastern;   Tnnbridge  Wells  branch, 

Nov.  26,  1846 
South  Eastern ;  North  Kent  line   .  .  1849 

Stockton  and  Darlington  .  .  .  Sept  1825 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool  .  .  Feb.  10,  1841 
Syston  and  Peterborough  (part) .  ...  1846 
Teignmouth  to  Newton  .  .  .  Doc  81,  1846 
Trent  VaUey  ....  June  28,  1847 
Tnnbridge- Wells  branch  of  the  London  ana 

Dover Oct.  1846 

Warrington  and  Newton 1833 

West  Durham June,  1840 

West  London  (part)  .  .  .  May  27,  1844 
Whitbv  and  Pickering    .  May  1836 

Whitehaven  and  Maryport  .  March  1^  1847 
Wilsontown,   Momingside,    and    Coltness, 

June  21,  1845 
Wishaw  and  Coltness ;  first  act  passed .  .  1829 
York  and  Darlington  .  .         Jan.  4,  1841 

York  and  Newcastle ;  Boronghbridgc  branch, 

Juno  17,  1847 
York  and  Normanton  .  June  30,  1840 

York  and  Scarborough  July  7,  1815 
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Italy 115 

Denmark 106 

Cuba 80O 

RoMia 6t 

British  Colonies 1,000 

East  India «» 
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zxTEzn!  or  railways  ofeked  thbouqhout  the  world,  in  1847. 

MiUt, 

United  Kingdom 10,823 

America 8^ 

Germany 1,670 

Holland 800 

Belgium 1,005 

France 8,900 

Totallengthofrailwaji  opened  throughout  the  world  .    21,761  mUeiL. 

In  1824,  the  first  locomotiye  oonstmcted  travelled  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour ; 
in  1829,  the  Rocket  travelled  at  the  rate  of  15  milee  per  hour;  in  1834,  the  Fire 
Fly  attained  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour ;  in  1889,  the  North  Star  moved  with 
a  velocity  of  37  miles  per  hour ;  and  at  the  present  moment  locomotives  have  attained 
a  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour.  During  the  same  period  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
for  generating  steam  has  been  diminished  five-sixths,  that  is,  six  tons  of  coal  were 
formerly  consumed  for  one  at  the  present  moment,  and  other  expenses  are  diminished 
in  a  corresponding  ratio. — 7^iek*$  Railwayt,  1847.  The  capital  invested  in  railway 
imdertakings  has  reached  a  most  astonishhig  amount.  Up  to  1840  it  was  69  millions ; 
and  in  1848,  according  to  1071  acts  of  parliament  which  sanctioned  railways,  the 
share  capital  and  borrowing  powers  of  all  the  British  railway  companies  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  320  millions  sterling.     Railway  mania  and  panic  year,  1845. 

RAINBOW.  '*  And  Qod  said,  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." — Otn/uia  ix.  12, 13.  The  ins  which  appears 
in  showery  weather  in  a  semicircle  of  various  colours. — Sidney.  There  are  solar, 
lunar,  and  marine  rainbows :  the  last  is  occasioned  by  an  agitated  sea,  when  the  wind, 
sweeping  along  the  tops  of  the  waves,  carries  part  of  them  aloft,  so  that  the  sun*s 
ray's  fiiJling  upon  them  are  refracted ;  only  these  have  not  their  colours  so  strong  and 
lively  as  the  others. — PhiUips.  The  theory  of  the  rainbow  was  accurately  developed 
by  Kepler  in  1611,  and  by  Ren6  Descartes  in  1629.  Further  discoveries  respecting 
its  colours  were  made  in  1689. 

RAMILIES,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  English  under  the  illustrious  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  commanded  by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  marshal  de  Villeroy.  The  French,  having  no  con- 
fidence in  their  commanders,  or  on  their  disposition  of  their  army,  were  soon  seiised 
with  a  panic,  and  a  general  rout  ensued ;  about  4000  of  the  allied  army  were  slain 
in  the  engagement ;  fought  on  Whitsunday,  May  23,  1706.  The  duke  pursued  and 
achieved  one  of  his  most  glorious  victories,  which  accelerated  the  fall  of  Louvain, 
Bxniasels,  and  other  important  places,  and  parliament  rewarded  the  victor  by  settling 
the  honours  which  had  been  conferred  on  himself,  upon  the  male  and  female  issue 
of  his  daughters. 

RAPE.  This  offence  was  punished  by  the  Saxon  laws  with  death.  It  was  punished  by 
mutilation  and  the  loss  of  eyes  in  Will.  I.'s  reign.  This  punishment  was  mitigated 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  1,  3  Edw.  L,  1274.  Made  felony  by  Stat  Westminster  2, 
12  Edw.  III.,  1338 ;  and  without  benefit  of  clergy,  18  Eliz.,  1575.  The  earl  of 
Castlehaven  (lord  Audley  in  England)  was  executed  for  inviting  people  to  violate  his 
own  countess,  May  13, 1631.  Rape  Lb  now  punished  by  transportation,  instead  of  death, 
Stat.  4  Vic,  1841.  Rapb  of  Ganymede.  This  event  is  generally  fixed  1341  ac.  See 
Cfanymede,  Rape  of  Hblbn  by  Theseus,  1213  b.o.  Rape  of  Helen  by  Paris, 
1198  B.O. — Lengkt,  1204.  Iliad,  book  xxiv.  This  last  occasioned  the  Trojan  war. 
See  Helen.    Rape  of  LuoREriA,  509  b.o.    See  Lucretia. 

RAPHOE,  BISHOPRIC  of,  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  this 
see  was  founded.  St.  Columb-cille,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  learning,  and  bom  of 
roval  blood,  founded  a  monastery  in  this  place ;  and  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by 
other  holy  men ;  but  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  St.  Eunan  erected  the  church 
into  a  cathedral,  and  was  the  first  bishop  of  this  see.  Raphoe  was  united  to  the 
bishopric  of  Derry,  by  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  1833.    See  Bithopa. 

RASPBERRY.  This  fruit  is  not  named  among  the  finiits  that  were  early  introduced 
into  this  country  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  fragrant  and  most  delicious 
berry,  chiefly  used  for  conserves. — Mortimer.  The  Virginian  raspberry,  or  Euibus 
occidetUcUiSf  was  brought  from  North  America,  before  1696.  The  flowering  raspberry, 
or  Bi*bu8  odoratM,  came  from  North  America  in  1700.    See  PrwU. 
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RATHMINES,  RA.TTLE  op,  in  Ireland.  Colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin  Castle, 
made  a  sally  out,  routed  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  killed  4000  men,  and  took  2617 
prisoners,  with  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  Aug.  2, 1649,  the  period  of 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  O'Neil  and  others.  This  battle,  followed  up  by  other  successes 
and  much  severity,  discomfited  the  rebels  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

RATISBOK,  PEACE  of.  Concluded  between  France  and  the  emperor  of  Qermany,  and 
by  which  was  terminated  the  war  for  the  Mantuan  succession,  signed  Oct.  13, 1630. 
In  later  times,  it  was  at  Ratisbon,  in  a  diet  held  there,  that  the  Qerman  princes 
seceded  from  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  of  France,  Aug.  1, 1806. 

RATS.  The  brown  rat,  very  improperly  called  the  Korway  rat,  the  great  pest  of  our 
dwellings,  originally  came  to  us  from  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of  Asia.  This 
fact  is  rendered  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Pallas  and  F.  Cuvier.  Pallas 
describee  the  migratory  nature  of  rats,  and  states  that  in  the  autumn  of  1729  they 
arrived  at  Astrachan  in  such  incredible  numbers,  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
oppose  them ;  they  came  from  the  western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  the  Volga 
arrest  their  progress.  They  only  advanced  to  the  vidnilnr  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown. 

RAVAILLAC'S  MURDER  of  HENRY  IV.  of  FRANCE.  The  death  of  Ravaillac  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  upon  record.  He  assassinated  the  king.  May  14, 1610;  and 
when  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  horrid  execrations.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Qrdve,  and  tied  to  the  rack,  a  wooden  engine  in  the  shape  of  St  Andrew's  cross. 
His  right  hand,  within  which  was  fastened  the  knife  with  which  he  did  the  murder, 
was  first  burned  at  a  slow  fire.  Then  the  fleshy  and  most  delicate  parts  of  his  body 
were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  into  the  gaping  woimds  melted  lead,  oil,  pitch, 
and  rosin  were  poured.  His  body  was  so  robust,  that  he  endured  this  exquisite 
pain  ;  and  his  strength  resisted  that  of  the  four  horses  by  which  his  limbs  were  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces.  The  executioner  in  consequence  cut  him  into  quarterei,  and  the 
spectators,  who  refused  to  pray  for  him,  dragged  them  through  the  streets. 

RAVENNA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  under  the  great  Gaston  de  Foiz  (duke  of 
'  Nemours  and  nephew  of  Louis  XII.)  and  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies.  De  Foix 
gained  the  memorable  battle,  but  perished  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  his  death 
closed  the  fortunes  of  the  French  in  Italy,  April  11, 1512.  The  confederate  army 
was  cut  to  pieces.  The  duke  of  Nemours  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but 
being  too  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  retiring  in  good  order,  he 
was  dain. — Henavlt, 

REBELLIONS,  REMARKABLE  in  BRITISH  HISTORY.  Among  the  most  memo- 
rable  and  extraordinary  rebellions  which  have  occurred  in  these  realms  from  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  were  the  following.  The  list  is  compiled  from  the 
most  esteemed  authorities : — 


Aratlnst  William  the  Conqueror,  in  favour  of 
Ed^r  Atheling,  by  the  Scots  and  Danes, 
A  J>.  1069. 

Against  William  11^  in  favonr  of  his  brother, 
Robert,  a.d.  1088.    Extinguished,  1090. 

Of  the  Welsh,  who  defeated  the  Normans  and 
English,  commenced  in  a  j>.  1096. 

In  England,  in  favour  of  the  empress  Mande, 
AJ>.  1189.    Ended,  1163. 

The  Rebellion  of  prince  Kichard  against  his 
father,  Henry  II.,  a.d.  1189. 

Of  the  JBarons,  April  1216.  Compromised  by 
the  grant  of  Magna  ChartOf  June  16  following. 
See  Magna  Oharta. 

Of  the  Barons,  a.d.  1262.  This  rebellion  ter- 
minated in  1267. 

Of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  against 
Edward  II.,  on  account  of  his  favouilteB.  the 
Gavestons,  1312.  Again,  on  account  of  the 
Spencers,  1821. 

Of  Walter  the  Tyler,  of  Deptford,  vulgarly 
called  Wat  Tyler,  occasioned  by  the  brutal 
rudeness  of  a  tax-collector  to  his  daughter. 
Having  killed  the  collector  in  his  rage,  he 
raised  a  party  to  oppose  the  tax  itself,  which 
was  a  grievous  poll-tax,  1881.  Bee  artide 
TyUr, 


Of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  other  lords,  in 

England,  1888. 
Of  Henry,  duke   of  Lancaster,  who  caused 

Kichard  II.  to  be  deposed,  1899. 
In  Ireland,  when  Roger,  earl  of  March,  the 

viceroy  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown, 

was  riain,  1899. 
Rebellion  of  the  English  and  Welsh   burst 

forth,  1400. 
Against  king  Henry  IV.,  by  a  number  of  con- 
federated lords,  1408. 
Of  Jack  Cade,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York, 

against   Henry  YI.      See  Cad^a  Insurreo- 

tion,  1461. 
In  favour  of  the  house  of  York,  1462,  which 

ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  Henry  VI., 

and  seating  Edward  IV.  of  York  on  the 

throne,  1461. 
Under  Warwick  and  Clarence,   1470,  which 

ended  widi  the  expulsion  of  Edward  IV.  and 

the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  the  same  year. 
Under  Edward  IV.,  1471,  which  ended  with  the 

death  of  Henry  VI. 
Of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  against  Richard  III., 

1486,  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Richard. 
Under  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be 

Richard  III.'s  nephew*,  I486,  which  ended  the 
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uma  year,  In  diBoovering  that  Blmnel  was  A    Against   Charlea  I.,  1638;   it  ended   in  his 

baker's  son ;  he  was  pardoned.  death,  1649. 

Under  Perkin  Warbeck,  1492,  which  ended  in    Of  the  Irish  under  Roger^More,  sir  Phelim 

the  execution  of  Warbeck. 
Under  Flaanock,  owing  to  taxes,  ended  with 

the  battle  of  Blackheath,  1497. 
Of  the  English  in  the  West,  owing  to  ineloeures, 

and  to  the  oppressions  of  the  gentry,  June, 


1549 ;  suppressed  same  year. 

In  Norfolk,  headed  by  Ket^  the  tanner,  but  soon 
suppressed,  Aug.  1649. 

In  laroar  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  against  queen 
Mary.  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen  of 
England  on  the  death  of  Edward  V I.,  July  9, 
1668 ;  but  she  resigned  the  crown  to  Mary, 
ten  days  afterwards :  she  was  beheaded  for 
high  treason,  in  the  Tower,  Feb.  12,  1654, 
aged  17. 

Of  sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  others,  on  aooonnt  of 
queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
ic.,  1664. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  qneen  Eliza- 
beth; this  insurrection  was  suppressed  the 
same  year. 

Of  the  Irish,  under  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  1699, 
suppressed  in  1601. 

Under  the  earl  of  Essex,  against  qneen  Eliza- 
beth, 1600 ;  it  ended  in  his  death,  1601. 


O'Neil,  &c.,  against  the  English  in  Ireland ; 
it  ended  in  1661. 

Rebellion  of  the  Scots,  1666;  soon  aftervarls 
put  down. 

Under  the  dnke  of  Monmoath,  1686 ;  it  ended 
in  his  death. 

Of  the  Scots,  in  fkrom  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
1716;  queued  in  1716. 

Of  the  Scots,  under  the  Young  Pretender,  1745 ; 
suppressed  in  1746,  when  lords  Lorat,  Bal- 
merino,  and  Kilmarnock  were  beheaded. 

Of  the  Americans,  on  account  of  taxation,  1774. 
This  rebellion  led  to  a  disastrous  war;  and  to 
the  loss  of  our  chief  North  American  colonics, 
and  to  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  1782. 

In  Ireland,  called  the  Grtat  AeAeUion,  when 
nearly  the  whole  kingdom  took  up  arms, 
commenced  May  24,  1796;  not  finally  sup- 
pressed till  next  year. 

Again  In  Ireland,  under  Robert  Emmett,  a 
gifted  but  enthusiastic  youth,  July  23, 1808. 
In  this  rebellion,  lord  Kllwarden  was  put 
to  death,  with  several  others,  by  the  innir- 
gents.    See  Ma»$acr«s. 


RECEIPTS  roB  MONET.  Receipts  were  first  taxed  by  a  stamp-duty  in  1782.  The 
act  was  amended  in  1784, 1791,  et  teq.,  and  receipts  continue  to  be  taxed  by  a  duty 
varying  according  to  the  amount  of  the  money  received,  in  all  transactions,  to  the 
present  day.  Stamps  required  on  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  and  receipts  in  Ireland, 
by  statute  35  Geo.  IIL,  1795.    See  Bills  of  Exchanffe, 

RECITATIVE.  A  sort  of  speaking  in  a  plain  but  yet  singing  manner,  much  like  the 
chaunt  used  in  cathedrals  at  reading  the  psalms.  Used  in  the  performance  of  operas. 
It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  signer  Emelio  del  Cavaliere,  who  disputed  tho 
claim  of  Rinuccini  to  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera,  1600.  See  article  Opera. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  by  degrees  in  Europe. 

RECORDER.  The  title  given  to  the  first  judicial  officer  of  great  corporations.  He  is,  in 
London,  considered  as  the  first  corporation  officer,  and  is  paid  a  salary  which  waa 
originally  lOZ.  per  annum,  and  is  at  present  2500L,  enjoyed  for  life.  The  first 
recorder  of  the  city  of  London  was  Jeffrey  de  Norton,  alderman,  26  Edw.  I.,  1298 ; 
since  which  period  up  to  1850,  there  have  been  eighty-four  recorders,  the  Rt  hoo. 
and  hon.  J.  A.  S.  Wortley  being  the  present  recorder,  elected  that  year. 

RECORDS,  THE  PUBLIC.  The  public  records  began  to  be  regularly  preserved  and 
kept  from  a.d.  1100,  by  order  of  Henry  I.  The  repositories  which  possess  materials 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  to  the  historian  are,  the  Chapter-house  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Queen's  Remembrancer's  Offices  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Chafter-hguse  contains  the  rolls  of  parliament  from  18  to 
21  Edw.  I. ;  Rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis,  temp.  Rich.  L,  John  and  Hen.  III.;  Rolls  of  the 
King's  Bench,  from  1  Edw.  L  to  end  of  Henry  V.,  1422;  Rolls  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
from  Edw.  I.  to  Henry  VII.  Assize  Rolls,  6  Rich.  L  to  Edw.  IV. ;  Quo  Warranto 
Rolls,  Edw.  I.,  II.,  and  IIL ;  Placita  Coronsd,  10  Henry  HL  to  Edw.  III. ;  Placita 
Forestee,  10  John  to  Edw.  III.  Star  Chamber  proceedings  from  8  Henry  VII.,  when 
the  Court  was  created,  to  16  Car.  I.,  when  it  ended.  The  Tower  contains  the  Par- 
liament Rolls  from  5  Edw.  11.  to  Edw.  IV.,  1483 ;  Statute  Rolls,  from  6  Edw.  L  to 
8  Edw.  rV. ;  Writs  of  Summons  and  Returns  to  Parliament,  16  Edw.  I.  to  17  Edw.  FV.; 
Patent  Rolls,  from  8  John  to  Edw.  IV.,  1488 ;  the  Charter  Rolls,  1  John  to  Edw.  IV.; 
tho  Gascon  Rolls,  26  Henry  III.  to  89  Henry  VI. ;  the  Norman  Rolls,  2  John  to 
Henry  V. ;  the  French  Rolls,  16  Henry  IIL  to  Edw.  IV. ;  the  Scotch  Rolls,  19  Edw.  L 
to  22  Edw.  IV. ;  the  Welsh  Rolls,  4  Edw.  L  to  28  Edw.  I, ;  Cartie  Antiqus,  P^al 
Bulls  and  Letters,  WilL  L  to  Henry  VI. ;  Roman  Rolls,  34  Edw.  L  to  Edw.  IV.,  1483. 
With  the  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer  are  deposited  records  of  similar  interest 
and  importance ;  and  there  are  various  other  depositaries  of  records.  The  early 
records  of  Scotland,  going  from  London,  were  lost  by  shipwreck  in  1298.  In  Ireland, 
the  council-chamber  and  most  of  the  records  were  burned,  1711.  Public  Records  Act, 
2  Vict,  Aug.  1888. 
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REFLECTORS.  The  account  of  the  buming-glajBses  of  ArchimedeB  had  always  appeared 
fabulous  to  some  of  the  modems,  till  the  experiments  of  BufiFbn,  in  France,  and  others, 
demonstrated  its  truth  beyond  contradiction.  These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed 
to  be  reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing  their  effect  at  the  distance 
of  a  bow-shot. — Lemjpriere. 

REFORM  IN  PARLIAMENT.  This  subject  was  a  chief  source  of  agitation  for  many 
years,  and  during  several  of  our  late  administrations.  Mr.  Pitt  s  motion  for  a  reform 
in  parliament  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  20,  in  1782.  The  discussion  on  this  motion 
was  the  most  remarkable  up  to  the  period  at  which  reform  was  conceded.  The  first 
ministerial  measure  of  reform  was  in  earl  GreVs  administration,  when  it  was  proposed 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  John  Russell,  March  1, 1831. 


BILL  or  1881. 

First  dlrision;  Beoond  readlDg:  for  it,  802; 
against  it,  801— nuOo^^  ^^  second  reading, 
ONK,  March  22. 

On  motion  for  a  oommittee.  general  Gasoojne 
moved  an  amendment  ''tliat  the  nnmber 
of  representatives  for  England  and  Wales 
ought  not  to  be  diminished."  Amendment 
carried,  on  a  division,  299  to  291— majority, 
EiOHT,  April  19. 

[The  bill  was  abandoned  in  conseqaenoe,  and 
parliament  dissolved.  April  22.  A  new  par- 
liament assembled,  June  14.1 

Bill  again  introduced,  June  24. .  Division  on 
second  reading :  for  it,  867 ;  against  It,  261 — 
mi^Jority,  116,  July  4. 

Division  on  third  reading  of  the  bill :  for  it,  349 ; 
against  it,  236— majority,  118,  Sept  21. 

In  the  LoBos — first  division  on  second  read- 
ing :  Lord  Whamcllffe  moved  **  that  the 
bill  be  read  that  day  six  months."  For  the 
amendment,  199;  against  it,  168— majority, 
FOBTY-OKB,  Octobcr  8. 

[Parliament  prorogued,  October  20, 1831.] 


BILL  OF  1832. 
Bead  in  the  Commons  a  first  time,  without  a 

division,  December  12, 1881. 
Second  reading;  di vision,  viz.:  for  the  bill, 

324:  against  it,  162— minority,  162,  Dec  17, 

1831. 
Third  reading;   division,  viz.:   for  the  bill, 

865;   against  it,  239— minority  for  it,  116, 

March  23, 1832. 
In  the  LoBDS — ^read  a  first  time  on  motion  of 

earl  Qrey,  March  26. 
Second  reading:  for  the  bill,  184;  against  it, 

176— m^ori^,  nimb,  April  14. 
In  the  oommittee  lord  Lyndhnrst  moved  "  that 

ihe    question    of    enftanchisement    should 

S recede  that  of  disfranchisement."  The 
ivision  was  151  and  116 — majority  against 
ministers,  thirty-five,  May  7. 
[This  result  led  to  ihe  resignation  of  ministers. 
May  9 ;  but  great  public  excitement  ensued, 
and  they  were  induced  to  resume  office  on 
the  king  granting  them  fliU  jiower  to  secure 
majorities,  by  the  creation  of  new  peers, 
May  18.] 


1882,  May  80.  In  the  Lords,  the  bill  was  carried  through  the  oommittee. 

June  4.  And  the  bill  read  a  third  time :  106  against  22 — ^mis)<>i^^7r  biohtt-foub. 
June  7.  The  royid  assent  was  this  day  g^ven,  by  commission,  to  the  bill. 
July  17.  The  royal  assent  given,  by  commission,  to  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill. 
Aug.  7.  The  royal  assent  given,  by  commission,  to  the  Irish  Reform  Bill. 

Thus  these  three  unportant  and  memorable  bills,  together  with  the  Boundary  Bills 
for  England  and  IreUmd,  were  severally  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  2  &  8 
WilL  rV.,  1SZ2,— Statutes, 

REFORMATION,  The.  The  early  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  may  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  F&ulinus,  bishop  of  Aqiiileia,  employed  his 
voice  and  pen  to  accomplish  wis  object.  The  principal  reformers  were  Wickliffe, 
Huss,  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Tyndal,  CaJvin,  Petri,  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  Zaaca,  Browne,  and  Knox.    The  eras  of  the  Reformation  are  as  follow : — 


In  England  (TTiciUt/e)       .        .        .  a.d.  1360 

In  Bohemia  (Huss) 1405 

In  Germany  {Luther) 1617 

lu  Switzerland  {JSuinfflius)    .        .        .    .  1619 

In  Denmark 1621 

In  France  (CaUnn) 1629 

ProtesUnts  first  so  called  ....  1629 


In  Sweden  {I^tri)       ....  a j>.  1680 
In  England  (Henry  YIIJ.)     ....  1634 

In  Ireland  {Browne) 1635 

In  England,  completed  {CranmeTf  Bueer, 

FagiuSy  <fce.) 1547 

In  Scotland  {Knox) 1600 

In  the  Netherlands 1662 


The  reformed  religion  was  established  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  1558.  (}eoi^  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  the  first  prelate  who 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  1535.    See  LtUher,  Protestants,  tkc, 

REQENCT  BILL.  The  memorable  Regency  Bill  was  proposed  to  parliament  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mental  illness  of  Qeoige  III.,  debated  Dec.  10, 1788.  The  bill  was 
relinquished  on  his  majesty's  recovery,  Feb.  26,  1789.  The  prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards Qeorge  IV.)  sworn  in  before  the  privy  council  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he 
going  in  great  state,  Feb.  5, 1811.  The  Regency  Bill  providing  for  the  administration 
of  the  government,  should  the  crown  descend  to  the  princess  Victoria  while  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  passed  1  WilL  IV.,  Dec.  23,  1830.  Regency  Bill  appointing 
prince  Albert  regent,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  Victoria,  should  her  next  lineal 
suocessor  be  under  age,  Aug.  4, 1840. 
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BEQENTS  CAKAL.  It  commencee  at  Paddmgton,  where  it  joins  a  cat  to  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  passing  by  a  tunnel' under  Maida-hill,  continues  its  course  by  the 
Regent's  Park  to  Islington,  where  another  subterranean  excayationy  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  has  been  formed  for  its  passage.  It  then  proceeds  by 
Hoxton,  Hackney,  and  Mile-end,  to  Limehouse,  where  it  joins  the  Thames.  The 
whole  length  of  its  course  is  nine  miles,  and  within  that  space  are  compiised  twelve 
locks  and  thirty-seven  bridges.    Opened  Aug.  1, 1820. 

REGENTS  PARK.  It  originally  formed  part  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  a  palace 
which  stood  near  the  north  end  of  Tottenham-court-road,  and  was  occasionally  the 
residence  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This  building  was  puUed  down  in  1791.  From  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  property  was  let  to  various  persons,  but  the  leases  having 
expired,  it  reverted  to  the  crown;  and  in  1814  were  commenced  the  improvements^ 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nash,  which  have  rendered  this  park  the  most  beautifiil 
part  of  London.  The  park  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  consists  of  about  450 
acres,  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of  water,  and  intersected  by 
roads  which  are  much  frequented  as  promenades.  In  the  enclosure  are  several  villas^ 
and  around  the  park  noble  ranges  of  building  in  various  styles  of  architecture. 

REGISTERS,  PAROCHIAL.  Parochial  registers  were  established  by  Cromwell,  lord 
Essex,  by  which  the  dates  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials  became  ascertainable, 
27  Hen.  VIII.,  1636.  A  stamp-tax  was  laid  on  them  in  1784.  Laws  for  their  better 
regulation  were  enacted  in  1818,  ^  teq.  The  great  Registration  Act,  6  &  7  WilL  IV., 
passed  Aug.  17,  1886.    See  BilU  of  Mortality,  dec 

REGISTERS  of  DEEDS,  &c.  The  registering  of  deeds  and  conveyances  disposing  of 
real  estates  was  appointed  to  be  effected  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Middlesex,  2  Anne, 
1703  el  seq.  By  this  regulation,  greater  security  was  made  for  purchasers  and  mort- 
gagees ;  and  the  value  of  estates  increased  in  the  register  counties.  Wills  have  been 
for  a  series  of  years  kept  and  registered,  in  London,  at  Doctors'  Conunons.  The 
registering  of  shipping  in  the  Thames  was  commenced  1786 ;  and  throughout 
England,  1787 ;  and  several  acts  and  amendments  of  acts  have  since  followed  for 
keeping  and  improving  registers. 

RELIGION.  Properly,  that  awful  reverence  and  piire  worship  that  is  due  to  God,  the 
Supreme  Author  of  all  beings,  though  it  is  very  often  abused,  and  applied  to  super- 
stitious adorations  among  Christians,  and  to  idols  and  false  gods  among  the  Heathens. 
— Pardon.  Religion  had  its  origin  in  most  tribes  and  nations  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  benefits  being  ascribed  to  a  good  spirit,  and  evils 
to  a  bad  one. — PhiUip$.  Religious  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Enos,  2832  b.c. — Lengltt.  See  the  different  sects 
as  described  throughout  the  volimie.  The  Established  religion  of  England  com- 
menced with  the  Refoi'mation  {^hich  «ee),  1534.  The  Six  Articles  of  religion,  for  the 
non-observance  of  which  many  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  suffered  death,  passed 
1539.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  established  first  in  1552;  they  were  reduced 
from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine  in  Jan.  1563,  and  received  the  sanction  of  parliament  in 
1571.    See  A rtklee  of  Religion, 

REMONSTRANTS.  A  sect  in  Holland,  called  also  Arminians,  very  numerous  and 
powerful,  taking  their  name  from  a  writing  or  remonstrance  presented  to  the  States 
in  1609,  wherein  they  reduced  their  doctrine  to  five  article&  The  Calvinists,  who 
opposed  them,  and  had  the  governing  power,  used  them  very  severely;  and  at  a  synod 
held  at  Dort,  their  opinions  were  condemned  in  1618. 

RENTS  IN  ENGLAND.  Rents  were  first  made  payable  in  money,  instead  of  in  kind, 
A.D.  1135.  Numerous  statutes  have  been  enacted  in  various  reigns  to  define  the 
relations  and  regulate  the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant.  By  the  act  8  Anne, 
no  goods  are  removeable  from  tenements  under  an  execution  until  the  rent  shall  have 
been  paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  sheriff,  1709.  In  England,  the  duke  of  Sutherland 
received  his  rents  in  the  value  of  com,  and  in  Scotluid  in  the  value  of  wool  and 
sheep.  The  rental  of  England,  including  land,  houses,  and  mines,  was  six  millions 
about  the  year  1600,  and  twelve  years'  purchase  the  value  of  land  About  1690,  the 
rental  amounted  to  fourteen  millions,  and  the  land  was  worth  eighteen  years*  pur- 
chase.— Davenant  on  the  Bevenuet,  The  present  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  recently  estimated  in  parliament  at  127  millions.    See  Land,  Ac, 

REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION,  Ibelakd.  An  Irish  association  was  formed  with  this  object 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  1829,    A  proclamation  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
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prohibited  the  meetingB  of  a  society  "leagu^  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  repeal 
of  the  union,  under  the  name  of  the  Iiii^  Society  for  Legsd  and  Legislative  Relief,  or 
the  Anti-Union  Society/'  Oct  18,  1830.  A  new  and  more  resolved  association  more 
recently  sprung  up.  and  in  1841, 1842,  and  1843  became  more  violent,  each  successive 
year,  in  its  deliberations.  Assemblies  of  the  lower  claases  of  the  people  were  held,  in 
the  last-named  year,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  some  of  them  amounting  to  150,000 
persons,  and  called  "monster  meetings."  The  great  meeting  at  Trim  took  place  on 
March  19 ;  the  assemblages  at  Mullingar,  Ck)rk,  and  LongforcC  on  May  14,  21,  and  28, 
respectively ;  those  at  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Mallow,  and  Dundalk,  on  June  5,  8,  11, 
and  29 ;  those  at  Donnybrook  and  Baltinglass,  July  S,  and  20;  at  Tara,  Aug.  15;  at 
Loughrea,  Clifton,  and  Lismore,  Sept  10,  17,  and  24 ;  and  at  MuUaghmast,  Oct.  1. 
A  meeting  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  on  Oct  8,  was  suppressed  by  government ;  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  chief  associates  were  immediately  afterwiuds  prosecuted,  and 
were  brought  to  trial,  Jan.  1 5, 1 844.  See  Trialt.  The  association  for  the  repeal  of  the 
union  is  still  (1850)  kept  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  but  is  now  little 
regarded.    The  total  "  repeal  rent "  had  amounted  to  134,8792.,  at  the  close  of  1846. 

REQUESTS,  COURTS  of.    See  articles  ChwrU  ofRequetU,  and  Ocmscimce. 

RESTORATION,  The.  Emphatically  so  called,  bemg  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  IL 
to  the  crown  of  England,  after  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  and  four  months, 
between  Jan.  30,  1649,  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  May  29, 1660,  on  which 
latter  day  the  exiled  monarch  was  restored,  and  entered  London  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  and  acclamations  of  the  people. 

RETREAT  of  the  GREEKS.  Memorable  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks  who  had  joined  the 
army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his  revolt  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Xenophon 
was  selected  by  his  brother  officers  to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  countrymen. 
He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and  though  \mder  continual  alarms  from  the  sudden 
attacks  of  the  Persians,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  rapid  rivers,  penetrate  through  vast 
deserts,  gain  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he  could  rest  secure  for  awhile,  and  refresh 
his  tired  companions.  This  celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected ;  the  Greeks 
rettimed  home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  performed 
in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months.  The  whole  perhaps  might  now  be 
forgotten,  or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great  philosopher  who  planned  it 
had  not  employed  his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which  he  escapee^  and  the 
difficulties  which  he  surmounted.     401  B.C. — Vossivs, 

REVENUE,  PUBLIC,  of  ENGLAND.  The  revenue  collected  for  the  civil  list,  and  for 
all  the  other  charges  of  government^  as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary,  1,200,0002. 
per  annum,  in  1660,  the  first  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Raised  to  6,000,0002., 
and  every  branch  of  the  revenue  anticipated,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  fundfi  and 
the  national  debt,  William  and  Maiy,  1690. — Salmon* »  Chrcn.  Hist. 

GENEBAIi  VIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  BEYENTJE  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST,  BT  BIB  JOHN  SINCLAIB. 


William  the  Conqneror    .                .  £400;000 

WilliunRnAu 860,000 

Henry  1 800,000 

Stephen.       ; 260,000 

Henry  II 800,000 

RichardI 160,000 

John 100,000 

Henry  III 80,000 

Edw^ardl 160,900 

Edward  II 100,000 

Edward  III 164,000 

Richard  II 180,000 

Henry  IV 100,000 

Henry  V 76,648 

Henry  VI 64,976 

Edward  IV •  •  •  • 

Edward  V 100,000 

Richard  III 180,000 

Henry  VII 400,000 

HeuryVIII 800,000 


Edward  VI 400,000 

Mary 460,000 

Elizabeth 600,000 

Jamee  1 600,000 

Charles  1 886,819 

Commonwealth 1,617,247 

Charles  II 1,800,000 

James  II 2,001,866 

William  III 8,806,206 

Anne  (at  the  Union)     ....    6,691,808 

George  I .    6,762,648 

George  II 8^622,640 

Geoi^ge  III.,  1788  ....  16^72,971 
Ditto,  1820,  United  Kingdom  .  .  66,609,670 
George  IV.,  1826.  ditto  .  .  .  62,871,800 
WiUiam  IV,  1880,  ditto  .  .  .  66,431,817 
Ditto,  1836,  ditto  ....  60,494,788 
Victoria,  1846,  ditto  ....  61,067,866 
Ditto,  1860,  ditto ;  year  ending  Jan.  6,  62,961,748 


BEYIEWS.  The  Jowmtd  des  Sgavam  maybe  properly  said  to  have  been  the  first  review. 
It  was  published  in  F^is,  May  SO,  1665,  and  it  met  with  so  faTourable  a  reception, 
that  it  was  not  only  soon  imitated  throughout  Europe,  but  the  author  had  the  satis- 
£Eu;tion  of  having,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  journal  tnmslated  into  various  languages. 
r^BuUer.    It  was  certainly  the  origin  of  the  present  numerous  literary  journals,  from 
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whose  valuable  pages  may  be  acquired  a  rich  fund  of  critical  observation,  delicacy  of 
taste,  refinement  of  judgment,  and  general  information. — Idem.  George  III.  spoke  of 
this  publication  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  private  interview  with  which  he  was  honoured 
by  his  Majesty,  in  the  library  at  the  Queen's  house,  in  the  month  of  February,  1767. — 
£o8weir$  Life  of  Johiwrn.  The  EdMwrgh  JUmew  was  first  published  in  1802 ;  the 
London  Quarterly  in  1804 ;  and  the  WtttminaUr  in  1824. 

REVOLUTION,  ERA  of  the.  This  memorable  revolution  took  place  in  England  in 
1688,  and  is  styled  by  Voltaire  as  the  era  of  English  liberty.  James  II.  had  rendered 
himself  hateful  to  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  soon  after  the 
landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  Nov.  5,  1688,  the  throne  was  abdicated  by 
James,  who  fled.  The  revolution  was  consummated  by  William  III.  and  his  queen 
(Mary,  daughter  of  James)  being  proclaimed,  Feb.  13,  and  crowned  April  11, 1689. 

REVOLUTIONS,  REMARKABLE  in  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  The  Assyrian  empire 
destroyed,  and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  536  b.cl 
The  Macedonian  empire  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  Persian,  on  the  defeat  of 
Darius  Codomanus,  by  Alexander  the  Qreat,  331  B.a  The  Roman  empire  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Macedonian,  or  Greek  monarchy,  by  Julius  Ceesar,  47  B.a  The 
Eastern  empire,  foimded  by  Constantino  the  Great,  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Roman,  a.d.  306.  The  empire  of  the  Western  Franks  began  imder  Charlemagne^ 
A.D.  802.  This  empire  underwent  a  new  revolution,  and  became  the  German  empire 
under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  a.d.  1273,  from  whom 
it  is  also  called  the  Monarchy  of  the  Austrians.  The  Eastern  empire  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  about  a.d.  1293.  See  also  the  Revolutions  of  particular  countries 
under  their  proper  heads,  as  RomCy  Prance^  Portugal,  &>c 

REVOLUTIONS,  the  MOST  CELEBRATED  in  MODERN  HISTORY.  In  Portugal 
A.D.  1640.  In  England,  1688.  In  Poland,  1704, 1795,  and  1830.  In  Russia,  1730  and 
1762.  In  Sweden,  1772  and  1809.  In  America,  1775.  In  France,  1789, 1830,  and 
1848.  In  Holland,  1795;  counter  revolution,  1813.  In  Venice,  1797.  In  Rome, 
1798,  and  1848.  In  the  Netherlands,  1880.  In  Brunswick,  1830.  In  Brazil,  1831. 
See  these  countries  respectively. 

RHEIMS.  The  principal  church  here  was  built  before  a.d.  406 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  ifl  now  very  beautiful.  The  corpse  of  St  Remy,  the  archbishop, 
is  preserved  behind  the  high  altar,  in  a  magnificent  shiine.  The  kings  of  Franoe  have 
been  successively  crowned  at  Rheims ;  probably,  because  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  when  converted  from  paganism,  was  baptised  in  the  cathedral  here, 
in  the  year  496.  This  city  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the  last  months  of 
the  late  war,  1814. 

RHETORIC.  Rhetorical  points  and  accents  were  invented  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, 200  B.C. — Abbi  Lenglet.  Rhetoric  was  first  taught  in  Latin  at  Rome  by  Photius 
Gallua,  87  B.O.— /cfem.  "  We  are  first  to  consider  what  is  to  be  said ;  secondly,  how ; 
thirdly,  in  what  words ;  and  lastly,  how  it  is  to  be  ornamented." — Cieero,  A  regius 
professor  of  rhetoric  was  appointed  in  Edinburgh,  April  20,  1762,  when  Dr.  Blair 
became  first  professor.  We  have  regius  professors  or  professors  of  rhetoric  in  all  our 
universities. 

RHINE,  CONFEDERATION  of  the.    See  article  Cimfederation  of  thePhine, 

RHODE-ISLAND,  America.  Celebrated  for  its  fine  women,  and  called  by  travellers, 
when  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the  "  Eden  of  America.''  Settled  1636  and  1644. 
It  was  taken  in  the  war  of  independence  by  the  British,  Dec  6,  1776;  but  waa 
evacuated  by  them,  Oct.  25, 1779.  Rhode-Island  suffered  great  injury  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  but  it  has  latterly  improved  in  every  respect,  and  again  floumhes. 

RHODES.  This  city  was  peopled  from  Crete,  as  early  as  916  B.O.  The  Rhodians  were 
famous  navigators,  masters  of  the  sea,  and  institutors  of  a  maritime  code,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  republic  not  completed  till  480  B.c.  The 
city  built  432  B.c.  Its  famous  Colossus  (see  Colosaus)  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
224  B.O.,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracen  admintl,  Moavia,  a.d.  672. — Priettley. 

RICHMOND,  SuRRET.  Anciently  called  Sheen,  which,  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  signifies 
resplendent  Here  stood  a  palace  in  which  Edw.  L  and  IL  resided,  and  Edw.  UL 
died,  1377.  Here  also  died  Anne,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  who  first  taught  the  English 
ladies  the  use  of  the  side-saddle,  llie  palace  was  repaired  by  Henry  V.,  who  foimded 
three  religious  houses  near  it.    In  1497  it  was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  Heniy  Vn. 
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rebuilt  it,  and  commanded  that  the  village  should  be  called  Richmond,  he  having 
borne  the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond  before  he  obtained  the  crown ;  and  here  he  died 
in  1509.  Queen  Elizabetii  was  a  prisoner  in  this  palace  for  a  short  time  during  the 
reign  of  her  sister.  When  she  became  queen,  it  was  one  of  her  fieivourite  places  of 
residence ;  and  here  she  closed  her  illustrious  career,  March  24, 1603.  It  was  after- 
wards the  residence  of  Heniy  prince  of  Wales.  The  beautiful  park  and  gardens  were 
enclosed  by  Charles  L  The  observatory  was  built  by  sir  W.  Chambers  in  1769.  In 
Richmond,  Thomson  "sung  the  Seasons  and  their  cfaimge;*'  and  here  he  died, 
Aug.  27,  1748.  On  a  monument  of  this  exquisitely  sweet  and  moral  poet  has  been 
inscribed  Uie  high  and  glowing  eulogy  so  merited  by  the  tendency  of  all  he  wrote : — 

"  Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought. 
One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot'* 

RIALTO,  AT  YsNiCE.  This  renowned  bridge  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his 
**  Merchant  of  Venice,**  It  was  built  in  1570,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch,  but  a  very 
noble  one,  of  marble,  built  across  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the  middle,  where  it  is  the 
narrowest :  this  celebrated  arch  is  ninety  feet  wide  on  the  level  of  the  canal,  and 
twenty-four  feet  high.  It  is  (dike  remarkable  for  its  height,  boldness,  and  solidity, 
and  is  ascended  at  each  end  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

RIQHTS,  BILL  of.  One  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  obtained  by  parliament 
from  king  Charles  L,  although  he  had  endeavoured  by  various  artifices  to  avoid 
granting  it,  June  26, 1628.  To  the  petition  of  Rights,  his  majesty  answered,  "I  will 
that  right  be  done,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm."  Botii  houses 
addressed  the  king  for  a  fuller  answer  to  their  petition  of  Rights,  whereupon  he  gave 
them  an  answer  less  evasive,  *'  Soitfait  comme  it  eat  d/airi,**  Declaration  made  by  the 
lords  and  commons  of  England  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  Feb.  13, 1689. 
See  £iU  of  Highta. 

RIOTS,  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY.  The  riotous  assembling  of  twelve  or  more  persons, 
and  their  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation,  was  first  made  high  treason  by  a  statute 
enacted  3  &  4  Edw.  YL,  1548-9.  The  present  operative  statute,  which  is  usually 
imderstood  as  the  Biot  Act,  was  passed  2  Geo.  I.,  1715.    See  below. 


Some  riotous  dtlsens  of  London  demolished 
the  convent  belonging  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey; the  ringleader  was  hanged,  and  the 
rest  had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  6  Hen. 
III.,  1221. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Tailors'  companies  fought  in 
the  streets  of  London ;  several  were  killed 
on  each  side;  the  sherifls  quelled  it,  and 
thirteen  were  hanged,  1262. 

A  riot  at  Norwich :  the  rioters  burned  the  ca- 
thedral and  monastery;  the  king  went 
thither,  and  saw  the  rinigleaders  executed, 
1271. 

The  memorable  riot  in  London  known  as  the 
riot  of  Evil  May-day,  1617.  See  article  Evil 
May-day. 

A  riot  in  London,  and  Dr.  Lamb  killed  by 
the  mob,  June,  1628. 

A  riot,  on  pretence  of  pulling  down  houses  of 
ill-fame ;  several  of  Uie  ringleaders  hanged, 
1668. 

Another,  at  Guildhall,  at  the  election  of  she- 
riffs; several  considerable  persons,  who 
seized  the  lord  mayor,  were  concerned,  1682. 

At  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries,  on  account  of 
the  Union,  1707. 

In  London,  on  accoimt  of  Dr.  Sacheverel's 
trial;  several  dissenting  meeting-houses 
were  broken  open,  1700. 

Riot  of  the  Whig  and  Torv  mobs,  called  Oi^ 
mond  and  Newcastle  mobs.  The  Riot  Act 
passed  the  same  year,  great  mischief  having 
been  done  by  both  parties  in  London,  1716. 

The  Mug-Junue  riot,  In  Sallsbnry-eourt,  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  Tories.  The  riot 
quelled  by  the  guards,  1716. 

Of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  on  account  of 
employing  workmen  come  over  Arom  Ire- 
land. Quelled  by  the  military,  but  many 
Uves  lost,  1786. 


Between  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  English  hay- 
makers, same  year. 

The  memorable  riot  at  Edinburgh,  where  the 
mob  roso,  set  fire  to  the  prison,  and  took 
out  Captr.In  Porteous,  whom  they  hanged, 
1736.    Bee  PorUous. 

A  great  body  of  rioters  in  Worcestershire 
(nailers)  march  to  Birmingham,  and  make 
their  own  terms  with  the  iron-merchants 
there,  1787. 

Of  sailors,  who  were  robbed  and  ill-used  at  a 
house  of  Ill-fame  in  the  Strand;  being 
assisted  by  a  large  body,  they  pulled  down 
the  house  and  destroyed  the  nimiture   of 

the  women  naked 


several  others,  turning 
Into  the  streets,  V14&. 


the    duke  of 
being   killed; 


Of  the    Spitalfields   weavers; 
Bedford   narrowly    escaped 
many  lives  lost,  1766. 

A  mob  in  St.  George's  Fields,  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes 
In  the  King's  Bench  prison;  the  military 
aid  indiscreetly  called  lor  by  the  Justices  of 
the  peace,  and  several  innocent  persons, 
particularly  young  Allen,  fired  upon,  and 
killed,  1768. 

The  memorable  riot  in  London  by  the  popu- 
lace, called  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob, 
June  2  to  7,  1780.  See  ChrcUm's  "No 
Ibpery**  Mob.  ^ 

At  Birmingham,  on  account  of  commemo- 
rating the  French  Revolution,  July  14, 1791, 
when  several  houses  were  destroyed. 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland,  on  account  of 
the  Militia  Act,  August,  1797,  when  several 
were  killed. 

At  Maidstone,  at  the  trial  of  Arthur  O'Connor 
and  others.  May  22, 1798 ;  the  earl  of  Thanet, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  and  others,  were  active  In 
endeavouring  to  rescue  O'Connor,  for  which 
they  were  tried  and  oonvieted,  April  86, 1799« 
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RIOTS,  IH  BRITISH  HISTORY,  conHnwd. 

At  Liyerpool,  ooeasioned  hj  a  qnanel  between 
A  party  of  dragoons  and  a  pres»-«ang,  June 
37  1809 

O.p/Riot  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  CoTent^gaiden, 
Bept  1809.    See  0.  P.  Bioi, 

In  PiocadlUy,  In  consequence  of  the  house  of 
commons  committing  sir  Frauds  Burdett  to 
the  Tower,  April  6, 18ia 

At  Sheffield,  during  which  800  muskets  be- 
longing to  the  local  militia  were  destroyed, 
April  14, 1812. 

In  yarious  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  by 
the  Luddites,  during  1811  and  1812. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  aooonnt  of 
the  celebrated  Dog  of  MontaroU.  This  riot 
continued  several  nights,  and  the  mischief 
done  was  very  considerable,  Dee.  1814. 

Alarming  riots  at  Westminster,  on  account  of 
the  Com  Bill;  they  lasted  several  days, 
March,  1816. 

At  the  d^p6t  at  Dartmoor,  in  quelling  which 
seven  Americans  were  killed,  and  tUxty-flve 
wounded,  April,  1816. 

Popular  meeting  at  Spsrilelds,  when  the 
gbops  of  the  gunsmiths  were  attacked  for 
arms.  Mr.  Piatt  shot  in  that  of  Mr.  Beckwith 
on  Snow-hill,  Dec.  2, 1816.  Watson  tried  ibr 
high  treason,  but  acquitted,  June,  1817. 

In  the  Park,  on  the  prince  regent  going  to  the 
house,  in  which  an  air-gun  was  fired  at  his 
royal  highness,  Jan.  28, 1817. 

At  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  a  popular 
meeting,  March  8, 1817. 

Memorable  aifray  at  Manchester,  called  the 
"Field  of  Peterloo,"  Aug.  16,  1819.  See 
Manchester  "Reform  Meeting. 

Again  at  the  Theatre  RoyaL  Dublin,  of  several 
nights'  duration.  This  riot  originated  with 
the  friends  of  Miss  Byrne,  to  whose  wishes 
the  patentee,  Mr.  Jones,  vielded  in  the  end, 
on  the  representation  of  certain  fkcts,  trom 
motives  of  humanity  towards  the  young 
lady,  1819. 

Riot  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow;  many  bouses 
plundered,  Sept.  16, 1819. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  acquittal  of  the  queen, 
Nov.  19, 1820. 

At  the  fUneral  of  the  queen,  in  consequence  of 


the  military  opposing  the  body  being  cairfed 

through  the  City,  Aug.  14, 1821. 
At  Knigbtsbridge,  between  the  military  and 

the  populace  on  the  fhneral  of  H<nie7  and 

Francis,  Aug.  26, 1821. 
In  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland  fisr 

several  months,  in  1821  and  1822 ;  and  in  the 

north  in  1828. 
At  the  Theatre  in  Dublin;  the  memorable  liot 

called  the**Bottle  am«ptni^,"agalnsttbe  inar> 

quess  Wellesley,  lord-lieutenant,  Dec  14, 18SS. 
Riot  of  Ballybay.    For  this  alUr  Mr.  Lawless 

was  arrested,  Oct  9, 1828. 
Riot  at  Limerick;   the  provislon-warehoaaes 

attacked  and  plundered,  and  great  mischief 

done,  June  16, 1830. 
[For  the  lamentable  and  fiittal  atfirays  at  CatUe- 

poUard  and  Newtownbarrjff  see  these  articles.] 
Alarming  riots  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  among  Qm 

iron-workers,  several  of  whom,  fired  on  tythe 

military,  were  killed  and  wounded,  June  & 

1881. 
Riot  at  the  Forest  of  Dean,  when  great  misdiief 

ensued,  June  8, 1881.    See  Dean,  ForeH  of. 
Fatal  riots  at  Bristol,  which  commenced  0<^  88L 

1881.    ^e»Bri»toL 
ASn.j  at  Castleshock,  county  of  Kilkenny, 

when  a  number  of  police,  attacked  by  the 

populace,  were,  with  their  commander,  Mr. 

Gibbins,  kiUed,  Dec.  14, 1881. 
Riot  at  Boughton,n«ar  Canterbury,  produced  by 

a  body  of  persons  called  Thamite;  headed  1^ 

a  fknatic  named  Thorn,  or  Courtenay,  who^ 

with  others,  was  killed,  May  81,  1898.    See 

Thomitee. 
Great  riots  throughout  the  country,  occasioned 

by  the  Chartists.    Suppressed  by  proclami^ 

tion,  Dec.  12, 183& 
Riots  in  Birmingham,  when  much  niiac^ii^if 

ensues,  July  16, 1839.    See  Bmningham, 
Great  riot  at  Newiwrt,  caused  by  the  Chartists, 

headed  by  an  ex-magistrate,  John  Frost; 

many   persons   killed,  Nov.  4,  1839.     See 

Nevoport. 
Mediuted  Chartist  outbreak  at  ShefBeld,  with 

most  destructiye  ol^ects,  providentially  dis- 
covered, and  many  persons  concerned  in  the 

plot  arrested,  Jan.  11, 1840. 


ROADS  OF  ENOLAND.  The  first  general  repair  of  the  highways  of  this  conntEy  was 
directed  in  1288.  Acts  passed  for  the  purpose  in  1524  and  1555,  and  were  followed 
hy  others  in  Elizabeth's  and  the  succeeding  reigns.  Roads  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  were  begun  by  general  Wade  in  1746.  Loudon  M'Adam's  roads  were 
introduced  about  1818 ;  he  prescribes  the  breaking  of  stones  to  six  ounces  weighty 
and  calculates  the  expense  of  breaking  stones  at  a  shilling  a  ton ;  clean  flints  and 
g^ranite  clippings  answer  best  Wooden  pavements  were  successfiilly  tried  in  the 
streets  of  London ;  at  Whitehall  in  1839^  and  in  other  streets  in  1840.  See  Romam 
JRoads  and  Wooden  Pavements. 

ROASTING  ALIYE.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  this  cruel  death  is  that  of 
Bocchoris,  king  of  l^gypt,  who  was  slowly  roasted  alive  by  order  of  Sabacon  of 
Ethiopia,  787  b.c. — Ahbi  Lenglet.  The  unfortunate  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham, 
the  first  noble  martyr  to  the  Reformation,  was  hung  by  the  middle  in  diains,  his 
legs  having  previously  been  broken,  and  thus  roasted  and  consumed,  5  Henry  V.,  1418. 
M.  Servetu^  was  roasted  alive  by  a  slow  fire,  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  at  Geneva,  in  1553. 
Many  martyrs  and  others  sufiered  death  in  this  manner;  and  in  some  countries^ 
criminals  are  roasted  alive  to  the  present  day. 

ROBBERS.  First  punished  with  death  by  Edmund  L's  laws,  which  directed  that  the 
eldest  robber  should  be  hanged.  The  punishment  was  pecuniary  till  that  time.  The 
most  remarkable  robbers  were  Robin  Hood,  in  England,  a.d.  1189  (see  Robin  Hood), 
and  Claud  Du  Yal, ''  executed  at  Tyburn,'*  says  an  historian,  quaintly,  "  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  women,"  January,  1670.  Li  Lreland,  the  famous  Mac  Cabe  was  hanged 
at  Naas,  Aug.  19,  1691.    Galloping  Hogan,  the  rapparee,  flourished  at  this  period. 
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Frenej,  the  celebrated  highwaTnuui,  sorrendered  himself,  May  10,  1749.    In  later 
times,  the  accomplished  Barrington  transported,  Sept.  22,  1790. 

ROBESPIERRE'S  REIGN  of  TERROR  Mairimilian  Robespierre  headed  the  populace 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  Paris,  demanding  the  dethronement  of  the  king, 
July  17, 1791.  He  was  triumphant  in  1798,  and  great  numbers  of  eminent  men 
and  citizens  were  sacrificed  during  his  sanguinary  admimstration.  Billaud  Varennes 
denoimced  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  in  the  tribune,  July  28,  1794.  Cries  of 
"Down  with  the  tyrant !"  resounded  through  the  haU ;  ^d  so  great  was  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  Convention  of  this  wicked  minister,  that  he  was  immediately  ordered  to 
the  place  of  execution  and  suffered  deatii,  no  man  deeming  himself  safe  while 
Robespierre  lived. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  The  celebrated  captain  of  a  notorious  band  of  robbers,  who  infested 
the  forest  of  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  from  thence  made  excursions  to 
many  parts  of  England,  in  search  of  booty.  Some  historians  assert  that  this  was 
only  a  name  assumed  by  the  then  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  disgraced  and 
banished  the  cour^  by  Richard  L  at  his  accession.  Robin  Hood,  Little  John  his 
friend  and  second  in  command,  with  their  numerous  followers,  continued  their 
depredations  from  about  1189  to  1247,  when  he  died. — SUnoe^a  Chron, 

ROCHESTER,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  bishopric  is  the  smallest,  and,  next  to  Canterbury, 
the  most  ancient  in  England,  it  having  been  founded  by  St.  Augustin  about  ten  years 
after  he  came  first  to  T^nglanfi-  The  cathedral  church  was  first  erected  by  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  when  it  was  made  a  bishop's  see.  St  Justin  was  bishop  in  604. 
Rochester  is  valued  in  the  king^s  books  at  8582.  ds,  2^.  per  annum. 

ROCKETS,  CONGREVE'a  These  are  war  implements  of  veiy  destructive  power ;  they 
were  invented  by  sir  William  Congreve  about  1808.  The  carcase  rockets  were  first 
used  at  Boulogne,  their  powers  having  been  previously  demonstrated  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  several  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  1806.  They  are  still  in  use.  See 
article  Bouloffne  FlotiUa. 

ROCKINGHAM'S,  MARQUESS  of,  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION.  Charles,  marquess 
of  Rockingham,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Rt  hon.  William  Dowdeswell,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  lord  president;  duke  of 
Newcastle,  privy  seal ;  earl  of  Northington,  lord  chancellor ;  duke  of  Portland,  lord 
chamberlain ;  duke  of  Rutland,  master  of  the  horse ;  lord  Talbot,  lord  steward ;  hon. 
Henry  Seymour  Conway  and  the  duke  of  Grafton,  secretaries  of  state ;  lord  Egmont, 
admiralty;  marquess  of  Granby,  ordnance;  viscount  Barrington,  secretary-at-war ; 
viscount  Howe,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  hon.  Charles  Townshend,  paymaster  of  the 
forces ;  earl  of  Dartmouth,  first  lord  of  trade ;  lords  Besborough  and  Grantham, 
lord  John  Cavendish,  Thomas  Townshend,  &c,  July,  1765.  Terminated  August,  the 
next  year. 

ROCKINGHAM'S,  MARQUESS  of,  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION.  The  marquess  of 
Rockingham  again  first  minister  of  the  crown;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  lord  Camden,  president  of  the  council;  duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal; 
lord  Thurlow,  lord  chancellor;  William,  earl  of  Shelbume  and  Rt  hon.  Charles 
James  Fox,  secretaries  of  state ;  Rt  hon.  Augustus  Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 
duke  of  lUchmond,  master-genend  of  the  ordnance;  Rt  hon.  Thomas  Townshend, 
secretary-at-war;  Rt  hon.  Isaac  Barre,  Rt  hon.  Edmund  Burke,  &c.,  March,  1782. 
The  death  of  the  marquess  of  Rockingham,  July  2,  1782,  led  to  the  Shelburna 
administration,  which  succeeded. 

» 

RODNEY'S,  ADMIRAL,  VICTORIES.  This  renowned  admiral  fought,  near  Cape  St 
Vhicent  the  Spanish  admiral,  don  Langara,  whom  he  defeated,  and  made  prisoner, 
destroying  eight  of  his  ships,  and  taking  four,  Jan.  16,  1780.  On  April  12,  1782,  he 
encountered  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Grasse, 
took  ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  sent  the  French  admiral  prisoner  to  England :  the 
enemy  lost,  besides,  one  ship,  sunk,  and  three,  blown  up.  The  admiral  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  June,  1782. 

ROLLS'  CHAPEL,  Londoit.  Founded  by  Henry  m.  in  1233,  for  ordaining  Jewish 
rabbles  converted  to  Christianity.  On  the  banishment  of  the  Jews,  the  buildings 
now  called  the  Rolls,  and  the  chapel,  were  annexed  by  patent  to  the  keeper  or 
master  of  the  rolls  of  Chanceiy,  firom  which  drcumstuioe  they  took  their  name. 
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All  the  public  records  from  the  time  of  Richard  III.  are  kept  in  presses  in  this 
chapel ;  and  those  before  that  era  are  kept  in  the  Tower. — ifoorthauek's  ffitiorjf  ^ 
Londom. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  The  progress  of  Christianity  during  the  life-time  of  ils  diyine 
founder  was  confined  within  narrow  bounds :  the  Holy  Land  was  alone  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  and  of  his  life  and  death.  The  period  of  tne  rise  of  the  Ronum  Catholic 
religion  may  be  dated  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  a.d.  323^ 
Sec  Bomt,  The  foundation  of  the  papal  power  dates  from  a.d.  606,  when  Bonifiioe  ITL 
assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  See  P<^,  Pepin,  king  of  France,  invested 
pope  Stephen  II.  with  the  temporal  dominions  of  Rome  and  its  territories,  a.Dl  756. 
The  tremendous  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  weakened  by  the  RefoimaAion, 
and  has  since  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
and  the  general  difiUsion  of  knowledge  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  225 
millions  of  Christians,  about  160  mUUons  are,  or  pass  under  the  denomination  o^ 
Roman  Catholics. — M.  BcUbi. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION.  An  organised  assembly  in  Ireland,  whose  object 
was  the  removal  of  the  political  and  civil  disabilities  which  then  affected  their  secL 
Previously  to  1824,  various  associations  had  existed  imder  other  appellations!,  bat 
with  similar  purpose.  An  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  suppression  of  this  body, 
March  5, 1829 ;  but  it  voted  its  own  dissolution  (its  object  having  been  achieved) 
Feb.  12,  preceding.    See  Roman  CathoUca, 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY.  In  contrast  with  the  present  vast  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  cleigy  in  these  countries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  may  be  viewed  their  former 
comparative  fewness.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  their  number,  according  j» 
the  first  official  returns  made  to  the  council  of  state,  shortly  after  the  memorable 
revolution  of  1688,  and  regietered  at  the  Council-office,  Dublin  Castle,  in  1704. 

Antrim  . 

Armagh 

Catherlough   . 

Cavan 

Clare 

Cork  . 

City  of  Cork  . 

Donegal 

Down 

Drogheda  . 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  oleigy  in  Ireland  at  present  is  very  considerable,  but 
no  official  returns  have  been  published  whereby  to  state  it  accurately. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  of  THESE  REALMS.  Laws  were  enacted  against  them  in 
1639.  They  were  forbidden  the  British  court  in  1673 ;  but  restored  to  fiivour  there 
in  1685.  Disabled  from  holding  offices  of  trust,  1689 ;  and  excluded  from  the  Britisih 
throne  same  year.  Obliged  to  register  their  names  and  estates,  1717-  Indulgences 
were  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  by  parliament  in  1778.  They  were  permitted  to 
purchase  land,  and  take  it  by  descent^  1780.  In  London,  an  immense  multitude 
asF^cmbled  in  St.  Oeoxge's  fields  to  accompany  lord  George  Gordon  with  a  petition  to 
repeal  the  law  of  a  preceding  session  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholics :  here  they 
divided  into  bodies,  and  proceeded  to  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
insulting  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  compelling  them  to  put  cockades  to  their 
hats,  inscribed  "No  Popery."  Lord  George  having  harangued  them,  and  announced 
that  their  petition  had  been  rejected,  dreadful  excesses  followed  (see  QordoftC$  Mob), 
Further  disabilities  removed,  1793,  and  at  subsequent  periods.  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  passed,  April  18, 1829.    See  Pmal  Laws. 

DIVISIONS  ON  THE  OATHOUO  QUESTION  IN  THE  BRITIHH  HOUSE  OF  OOKMONB  : — 


18 

Dublin    . 

.86 

19 

The  dty     . 

.84 

14 

Fermanagh    . 

.  18 

ao 

Galway 

.  87 

45 

The  town 

.    8 

38 

Kerry        . 

•  86 

4 

Rildare  . 

.  80 

21 

Kilkenny  . 

.80 

80 

King's  County 

.  20 

2 

Loltrim  . 

.28 

Limerick   . 

.  47 

Sligo       . 

.       .39 

The  city 

.  12 

Tippenuy. 

.    .45 

Londonderry 

.  14 

Tyrone   . 

.27 

Longford 

.  16 

Waterford . 

.    .  S7 

Louth . 

.  14 

Westmeath 

.96 

Mayo 

.  51 

Wexford    . 

•  s« 

Meath 

.  55 

Wicklow 

.  13 

Monaghan 

.  17 

Youghal     . 

.    .    1 

QneeiTg  County 

.25 

Roeoommon 

.  49 

Total  . 

1000 

[Bill  first  proposed  as  a  measore  of 
government] 
1829.  Feb.  21.  Read  a  first  time  . 


1829.  March   6.  For  committee  .  .186 

March  18.  For  second  reading      .    .  180 
March  80.  For  third  reading     .        .  178 


THE  DIYISIONB  ON  THE  SAME  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  WERE  AS  FOLLOW  : — 

1829.  March  81.  Read  a  first  time,  nemine  disMntienU. 

April     4.  Second  reading:  For  the  bill,  217— against  it,  112.    Midortty,  106. 
April  10.  Third  reading :    For  the  bill,  218— against  it,  109.    Minority,  104. 

The  royal  assent  was  given  to  this  measure,  and  it  became  a  law,  10th  of  Qeo.  TV., 
April  13, 1829.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  been  elected  for  Clare  county,  July  5, 1828, 
now  took  his  seat,  he  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic  representatiye  in  parliament 
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since  the  Revolution.  The  first  English  member  returned  was  the  earl  of  Surrey,  for 
Horsham,  May  4,  1829 ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  lords  Dormer  and  Clifford  were 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  peers  who  took  their  seats,  April  28,  1829.  Mr.  Alexander 
Raphael  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  sheriff  of  London,  Sept.  28,  1834.  Sir  Michael 
O'Loghlen  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  judge  (as  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland), 
appointed  Oct  80,  1836;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected  first  Roman  Catholic  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin,  in  1841. 

ROMAN  ROADS  ts  ENGLAND.  Our  historians  maintain,  but  are  mistaken,  that 
there  were  but  four  of  these  roads. — Cafnden.  They  were :  1st,  Watlxno-street,  so 
named  from  Vitellianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  directed  it,  the  Britons  calling  him 
in  their  language  Quetalin.  2nd.  Ikeneld,  or  Ikenild-street,  from  its  beginning 
among  the  IcemL  8rd.  Fosse,  or  Fosse-way,  probably  from  its  having  been  defended 
by  a  fosse  on  both  sides.  4  th.  Ermin-street,  from  Jrmunaul,  a  German  word, 
meaning  Mercury,  whom  our  German  ancestors  worshipped  under  that  name.  '*  The 
Romans,"  says  Isidore, ''  made  roads  almost  all  over  the  world,  to  have  their  marches 
in  a  straight  line,  and  to  employ  the  people;"  and  criminals  were  frequently  con- 
demned to  work  at  such  roads,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caligula. 
They  were  commenced  and  completed  at  various  periods,  between  the  2nd  and  4th 
centuries,  and  the  Roman  soldieiy  were  employed  in  making  them,  that  inactivity 
might  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  raise  disturbance. — Btde. 

ROMANCES.  ''  Stories  of  love  and  arms,  wherein  abundance  of  enthusiastic  flights  of 
the  imagination  are  introduced,  giving  false  images  of  life.** — Pardon.  As  Heliodorus, 
a  bishop  of  Tricea,  in  Thessaly,  was  the  author  of  Ethiopia,  in  Greek,  the  first  work  in 
this  species  of  writing,  he  is  hence  styled  the  "Father  of  Romances."  His  work  has 
B  moral  tendency,  and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  chastity.  He  flourished 
A.D.  398. — ffnet  de  Origine  PaJbvL  Jxoman, 

ROME,  ANCIENT.  Once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  subsequently  the  seat  of  the 
most  extensive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ever  acknowledged  by  mankind.  Romulus 
is  universally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  celebrated  city  on  the 
20th  of  April,  according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period,  8251  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  753  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  431  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad.  In  its  original  state,  Rome 
was  but  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine ;  and  the  founder,  to  give 
his  followers  the  appearance  t>f  a  nation  or  a  barbarian  horde,  was  obliged  to  erect  a 
standard  as  a  common  asylum  for  every  criminali  debtor,  or  murderer,  who  fled  from 
their  native  country  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  attended  them.  From  such  an 
assemblage  a  numerous  body  was  soon  collected,  and  before  the  death  of  the  founder 
the  Romans  had  covered  with  their  habitations  the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  Aventine, 
Ksquiline  hills,  with  Mount  CodUus,  and  Quirinali&  Their  numerous  and  successful 
wars  led,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  their  mastery  over  all  mankind,  and  to  their 
conquest  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world.  The  Romans  and  the  Albans, 
contesting  for  superiority,  agreed  to  choose  three  champions  on  each  part  to  decide 
it.  The  three  norcUii,  Roman  knights,  and  the  three  OuricUii,  Albans,  having  been 
elected  by  their  respective  countries,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  combat,  which,  by  the 
victory  of  the  HorcUii,  united  Alba  to  Rome,  667  B.o. — Livy. 


Fonndation  of  the   city   commenced  by 

Romalus B.C.  753 

be  RomanR  seize  on  tbe  Sabine  women 
at  a  public  spectacle,  and  detain  tbem 
for  wives 7B0 

The  Ceninians  defeated,  and  first  trium- 
phal procession 748 

Rome  taken  by  the  Sabines;  the  Sablnes 
incorporated  with  the  Romans  as  one 
nation 747 

Romulus  sole  king  of  the  Romans  and 
Cures ....  ...  742 

Conquest  of  the  Camerines      ....  738 

The  Veil  conquered 732 

Romulus  murdered  by  the  senators; 
reigned  37  years 716 

Nnma  Pompilius  elected  king  of  the 
Romans 715 

He  institntefl  the  several  orders  of  the 
priesthood 710 


The  angures  and  vestals  are  also  estar 

bllshed.  See  Vestals.  .  .  .  b.c.  710 
Roman  calendar  of  10  months  reformed, 

and  made  12 710 

Nnma  dies  of  old  age 672 

War  with  the  Fidenates ;  the  city  of  Alba 

destroyed 666 

Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber, 

built 627 

The  Apiolani  are  conquered  .  .  .  .  616 
Conquest  of  the  Etrurians  ....  667 
The  first  census  of  the  Roman  state  is 

taken.    {Lenglet) 666 

Reign  of  Tarquinius  Snperbus    .  .  634 

The  rape  of  Lucretia  by  Sextus,  son  of 

Tarquin ;  royalty  is  abolished,  and  Rome 

becomes  a' commonwealth    .  .    .600 

Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  CoUatinus 

first  consuls 609 

First  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage  600 
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The  eapltot  flaiihed,  and  dedicated  to  JupiUr 

Capitolinut B.G.  607 

War  with  Etruria 607 

The  leaser  triumph,  called  an  ovation,  is  began  608 
The  Latins  declare  war  against  the  republic  .  601 

Titus  Lartlus,  first  dieUtor 496 

C.  M  arelus  Goriolanus  banished      .  .401 

He  besieges  Rome,  bat  withdraws  at  the  snit 

of  his  wife  and  mother 488 

The  first  agrarian  law  is  published  at  Some  .  486 
The  Fabil  slain.    {SeeFabU)  .       .    .  477 

The  Secolar  Games  first  celebrated  .  .  466 

The  DecemTiri  created 461 

Yirginns  kills  his  daughter,  Virginia,  to  sare 

hor  from  the  lust  of  Appius  Claudius    .       .  449 
Military  tribunes  first  created     ....  444 

Office  of  censor  instituted 448 

Rome  afflicted  with  an  awfbl  fiunine,  and 
many  persons^on  account  of  it,  drown  them- 
selves In  the  Tiber 440 

The  Veil  defeated,  and  their  king  Tolomnus, 

Blain 437 

War  with  the  Tuscans 434 

A  temple  is  dedicated  to  Apollo  on  aooonnt  of 

a  pestilence 433 

Equl  and  Volsci  defeated 431 

Two  new  qusBstors  are  added  to  the  former 

number 481 

Another  and  more  dreadftil  famine  occnrs  at 

Rome 411 

Three  qunstors  are  chosen  fh>m  the  body  of 

the  people  for  the  first  time      ....  410 
The  knights  begin  to  senre  in  the  caralry 

about  this  time 403 

Institution  of  the  Lectlstemian  fbstlyal  on 

account  of  a  pestilence 899 

Veil  taken  after  a  siege  of  more  than  ten 

years 896 

The  Gauls,  under  Brennus.  besiege  Clusinm  888 
Rome  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Gauls,  who 

b«Mtiege  the  capitol 887 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinns  thrown  fh>m  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  on  a  charge  of  aiming  at 

sovereign  power 884 

The  Volsci  defeat  tbe  Romans  .       .    .  879 

The  first  appointment  of  curule  magistrates  .  871 
Lucius  Sextos,  the  first  plebeian  consul. — 

Livy 866 

Marcus  Gurtins  leaps  Into  tbe  gulf  which  had 

opened  in  the  forum 362 

Titus  Manlius  made  dictator  .  ...  368 
The  Gaulfl  defeated  in  Italy  .  ...  860 
War  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasts  sixty 

years 848 

The  vestal  Minutia  bnried  alive  on  a  charge 

of  incontinence 887 

Priests  first  elected  firom  the  body  of  the 

people 800 

The  Gauls  invade  the  Roman  territory ;  siege 

of  ArezKO 884 

The  vestal  Sextilia  buried  alive  for  a  vio- 
lation of  her  vow 274 

Fintt  Punic  war  commenced  ....  264 
Attilius  Regulus  pot  to  a  cruel  death  by  the 

Carthaginians 266 

Second  Punic  war  breaks  out  ....  218 
The  Romans  are  defeated  by  Hannibal  at 

Cann» 216 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus  ....  212 
Scipio  defeats  Hannibal  in  Africa  .  .  .  202 
The  first  Macedonian  war  begins  with  Philip  200 
Death  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  .  .  186 
Second  Macedonian  war  begins  .  .  .  .  171 
First  library  erected  at  Rome  ....  167 
Philosophers  and  rhetoricians  are  banished 

Rome 161 

Third  Punic  war  begins 149 

Corinth  and  Carthage  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   (See  Carthage) 146 

The  Ambrones  defeated  by  Marias;  their 


wives  being  reAised  seenrity  ttom  Tiolatt on, 

murder  themselves  and  their  childrrai     9jc  lOS 

The  Mithridatic  war  {which  $ee)  .                .    .  89 
Rome  besieged  by  four  armies  (vic^  £boee  of 

Marlus,  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  Sertorioa)  and 

taken 87* 

Sylla's  defeat  of  Marios 8S 

The  Catiline  conspiracy 63 

War  between  Cnaar  and  Pompey                 .    .  50 

BatUeofPhar8alia(ioAieJkM0)  .        ...  47 

Cnsar  killed  in  the  Senate-house         .        .    .  44 

Cicero  killed,  proscribed  by  Antonys        .        .  43 

Battle  of  Pbilippi  (wAi<A«ee)        .                .    .  41 

Battleof  Actium  (loAuAMe)     ....  31 
[The  commencement  of  the   i^wniiw  empire 

dates  fh)m  this  year.] 

Octavins  takes  Alexandria 30 

He  assumes  the  title  of  ^MjfitffM  .        .27 

The  empire  now  at  peace  with  all  the  world ; 

the  Temple  of  Janus  shut;   Jesus  bom. 

SeeJ««w 5 

Ovid  banished  to  Toml     ....  a  j>.      9 

Tiberius  retires  to  Caprea 96 

A  census  being  taken  by  Claudius,  the  eoa- 

peror  and  censor,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  are 

fbund  to  amount  to  6,900,000.— CTnw.  Hist.  .  48 
Caractacus  brought  in  chains  to  Rome  .  .  61 
St.  Paul  arrives  in  bonds  at  Rome  .    .    6S 

Nero  bums  Rome  to  tbe  ground,  and  charges 

the  crime  upon  the  Christians.    See  /Vr- 

aeeutiong 64 

Seneca,  Locan,  Ac,  put  to  death  .  .    .    65 

Peter  and  Paul  put  to  death     ...        .67 
Jerusalem  taken,  and  levelled  to  tbe  ground, 

by  Titus  ....         SepLS;,    70 

Revolt  of  the  Parthians 77 

The  Daclan  war,  continues  15  years  .    88 

Cornelia,  a  vestsl,  buried  alive  .       .    .    9S 

Pliny  Junior,  proconsul  in  Bithjuia,  aends 

Ti^Jan    his    celebrated    account    of    the 

Christians lOi 

Tr^an's  expedition  into  the  East,  against  the 

Parthians.  Ac 108 

Tn^an's  Column  erected  at  Rome  .  .  .114 
Adrian,  daring  his  residence  in  Britain,  erects 

the  famous  wall 121 

Heresies  among  the  Christians  .  .  .141 
The  worship  of  Serapis  introduced  .  .  .  146 
The  capitol  destroyed  by  lightning  .  .  188 
Bvzantinm  taken ;  its  walls  raaed  .    .  196 

The  Goths  are  paid  tribute      .... 
[The  Goths,  Vandals,  Alani,  Snevi,  and  other 

Northern  nations  attack  the  empire  on  all 

hands.] 
Pompey's  amphitheatre  burnt     .       •       .    .  248 
Pestilence  throughout  tbe  empire    .       .       .  262 
Great  victory  over  the  Goths  obtained  by 

Clandias ;  800,000  slain 269 

Longinos  put  to  death 278 

The  Barbarians  obUin  Dada      .       .       .    .  274 

The  era  of  Martyrs 884 

The  Franks  settle  in  Gaul.— iPWref    .       .    .  287 

Constantius  dies  at  York 306 

Four  emperors  reign  at  one  time  .    .  306 

Constantlne  the  Great,  in  consequence  of  a 

vision,  places  the  cross  on  his  banners,  and 

arrives  at  Rome 312 

He  begins  to  favour  the  Christians  .  .  .  319 
He  tolerates  the  Christian  faith  .823 

Constantlne  convokes  the  first  general  conndl 

ofChristians,  at  Nice 

The  seat  of  empire  removed  ftrom  Rome  to 

Byzantium 828 

Constantlne  orders  the  heathen  temples  to  be 

destroyed 830 

Revolt  of  800,000  Sarmatlau  slaves  firom  their 

masters 834 

Death  of  Constantlne :  he  Is  sneoeeded  by  hia 
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three  sons,  Gonstaiui,  GonstantiuB  II.,  and 

Constantlne  II a.d.  837 

The  army  under  Julian,  (nimamed  the  Apo- 
state, proclaims  him  emperor  .  .  .  860 
Julian,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  had  frequently  officiated,  abjures 
Christianity,  and  re-opens  the  heathen 
temples,  becoming  the  pagan  pontiff       .    .  861 

Julian  kiUed  in  batUe 863 

Christianity  restored  by  Jovian  .  .    .  863 

Jovian  found  dead  in  his  bed,  supposed  to 

have  been  poisoned 864 

The  empire  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
by  Valentinian  and  Valens,  brothers :  the 
former  has  the  Western  portion,  or  Rome   .  864 
The  Goths  allowed  by  valens  to  setUe  in 

Thrace 876 

They  enter  the  Imperial  territories         .        .  882 
Valentinian  deposed  by  Mazimiis,  who  re- 
stores paganism 887 

Areadlus  and  Honorlus  reign  ....  896 
The  defeat  of  200,000  Goths         .        .        .    .  406 
The  Vandals,  Alalns,  and   Suevi  settte  in 
France  and   Spain,    by   a   concession   of 

Honorins 406 

Rome  taken,  pillaged,  and   burned   to   the 
gjound  by  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric,  who 

soon  dies 410 

The  Visigoths  begin  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse  411 
The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain  .  412 
Pharamond  begins  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  420 
The  Vandals  pass  into  AiUca  .       .  .427 

Genseric  takes  Carthage 430 

Attila,  chief  of  the  Huns,  ravages  all  Europe, 
and  obtains  the  surname  of  the  "  Scourge  of 

God  " 447 

The  Vandals  ravage  Sicily 464 


Valentinian  dishonours  the  wife  of  Maxlmus .  464 
He  is  killed  by  two  guards,  influenced   by 
Maximus,  who   marries    Eudoxia,  Valen- 

tinian's  widow 466 

Eudoxia,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  first 
husband,  and  punish  the  guilt  of  her  second. 
Invites  Genseric,  chief  of  the  Vandals,  into 

Italy 466 

Rome  taken  and  pillaged  on  the  12th  of  July ; 
Maximus  stoned  to  death,  numerous  build- 
ings demolished,  and  Eudoxia,  with  her 
daughter  Placldia,  and  manv  thousands  of 
persons,  sent  captives  to  Africa    .  .  465 

Hajorianus,  emperor,  takes  up  his  residenee 

at  Ravenna ••• 

The  Vandals  driven  out  of  Sicily     .               .464 
The  Goths  defeated  in  Gaul                         .    .  466 
Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  which  Cam- 
pania is  burned  up 472 

Oaoacer,  chief  of  the  Henili,  enters  Italy, 
takes  Rome,  and  assumes  the  titie  of  king 
of  Italy,  which  ends  the  Western  empire    .  476 
Rome  is  recovered  for  Justinian,  by  Belisarius  687 

Retaken  by  the  Goths 647 

Narses,  Justinian's  general,  again  reconquers 

Rome 663 

Papal  power  established       .       .       .       «    .  606 
Rome  revolts  from  the  Greek  emperors,  and 

becomes  free 726 

Pope  Stephen  II.  invested  with  the  temporal 

dominion  of  Rome 766 

Charlemagne  acknowledged  as  emperor  of  the 

West 800 

•  ••••• 

The  popes  continued  in  possession  of  the  city 
and  territories.    See  article  Popetf  and  Italy. 


KINGS  OF   ROME. 


BBFOBK  CHBIST. 


768.  Romulus ;  murdered  by  the  senators. 

[Tatius,  king  of  the  Cures,  had  removed  to 

Rome    in    747,    and   ruled    jointiy   with 

Romulus  six  years.] 
716.  rinterregnum.l 
716.  Muma  Pompilins,  son-in-law  of  Tatius  the 

Sabine,  elected :  died  at  the  age  of  82. 
678.  Tnllus  Hostllius :  murdered  by  his  successor, 

by  whom  his  palace  was  set  on  fire :  his 

fiunily  perished  in  the  flames. 


640.  Ancus  Martius,  grandson  of  Numa. 

616.  Tarquinius  Priscus;  son  of  Demaratos,  a 
Corinthian  emigrant,  chosen  king. 

678.  Servius  Tullius  ;  a  manumitted  slave ;  mar- 
ried the  king's  daughter;  and  succeeded 
by  the  unit^  suffrages  of  the  army  and 
the  people. 

684.  Tarquinius  Superbns,  grandson  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus:    assassinates   his    fkther-in-law 
and  usurps  the  throne. 

610.  [The  rape  of  Lucretia,  by  Sextus,  son  of 
Tarquin,  leads  to  the  abolition  of  royalty.] 


REPUBLIC. 

Firat  period.    From  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  | 
to  tiie  dictatonhip  of  Sylia,  610  to  82  b.o.     | 


Second  period.    From  Sylla  to  Augustus,  82 
to  81  Bjc. 


EMPERORS  OF  ROME. 


BBFOBB  CHBIBT. 

48.  Cains   Julius    Cesar;    perpetual  dictator: 

assassinated,  Maroh  16,  44  b.c. 
81.  Octavianus   Cesar:    in    the    year  27   b.o. 

Augustus  imperator. — Livp. 

AVTBB  CHBI6T. 

14.  Tiberius  (Claudius  Nero). 

87.  Caius  Caligula :  murdered  by  a  tribune. 

41.  Claudius  (Tiber.  Drusus) :   poisoned  by  his 

wife  Agrippina,  to  make  way  for 
64.  Claudius  Nero:    deposed;   put   himself   to 

death  to  escape  a  yet  more  terrible  end. 
68.  Servius  Sulplclus  Oalba:  slain  by  the  pre- 

torian  band. 
60.  M.  Salvius  Otho:  stabbed  himself,  after  a 

reign  of  three  months. 
09.  Aulus  Vltellius :  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and 

put  to  death. 


60.  Titus  Flavins  Vespasian. 

79.  Titus  (Vespasian)  his  son. 

81.  Titus-Flavius-Domitian,  brother  of  Titus; 

last  of  the  Twelve  Cesan:  assassinated. 
96.  Coooeius  Nerva. 
96.  TnO&n  (M.  Ulpius  Crinitus). 
117.  Adrian  or  Hadrian  (Publius  ^lius). 
188.  Antoninus  Titus,  sumamed  Pius. 
161.  Maretui  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Varus,  his  son- 
in-law  :  the  latter  died  in  169. 
180.  Commodus  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  son  of 
Marcus   Aurelius:    poisoned    by  his   fa- 
vourite mistress,  Martia. 
193.  Pnblius-Helvius-Pertinax :  put  to  death  by 
the  pnetorian  band. 
[Four  emperora  now  start  up :  Didius  Ju- 
lianus,  at  Rome;   Pesoennins   Niger,  in 
Syria;  Lucius  Septimins  Severus,  in  Pan- 
nonia ;  and  Clodins  Albinun,  in  Britain.] 
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103. 


211. 


217. 


Lncliu  Septtmius  Serenui :  died  at  York, 
In  Britain,  in  211 ;  suooeeded  by  his  sons, 
M.  Anreliua    Caracalla,    and  Septlmlna 
Oeta.  Qeta  murdered  the  same  year  by 
his  brother,  who  reigned  alone  until  217, 
when  he  was  slain  by  his  siiooesBor. 
M.  OpilluB    Macrinuif,    prefact    of    the 
guards :  beheaded  in  a  mutiny. 
218.  Hellogabalus    (M.  Aurelius   Antoninus), 
a  youth:  put  to  death  for  his  follies 
and  enormities  by  his  incensed  subjects. 
222.  Alexander  Severus :  assassinated  by  some 
soldiers  oorrupted  by  Maximinus. 

236.  Cains  Julius  Verus  Maximinus :  assas- 

sinated in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of 
Aquilela. 

237.  M.  Antontns  Gordianna,  and  his  son :  the 

latter  having  been  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  partisans  of  Maximinus,  the 
father  strangled  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  at  Carthage,  in  his  80th  year. 

237.  Balbinus  and  Pupienus :  put  to  death. 

238.  Ghordian,  JTxnior,  grandson   of  the  elder 

GK>rdian,  in  hU  16th  year:  assassinated 
by  the  guards,  at  the  Instigation  of  his 
successor. 

244.  Philip  the  Arabian:  assassinated  by  his 
own  soldiers ;  his  son  Philip  was  mur- 
dered, at  the  same  time,  In  hU  mother's 
arms. 

249.  Metins  Decius :  he  perished,  with  his  two 
sons,  and  their  army,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Ooths. 

251.  Oallns  Hostilius,  and  his  son  Volusianus: 
both  slain  by  the  soldiery. 

253.  ^mlllanus :  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of 
only  four  months. 

258.  Valerlanus,  and  his  son,  Galllenus:  the 
first  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  and  flayed  alive. 

200.  Galllenus  reigned  alone. 

[About  this  time  thirty  pretenders  to  im- 
perial power  start  up  In  different  parts 
of  the  empire ;  of  these,  Cyrlades  is  the 
first,  but  he  is  slain.] 

^68.  Claudius  II.  (Galllenus  having  been  assas- 
sinated by  the  officers  of  the  guard) 
succeeds :  died  of  the  plague. 

270.  Qulntlllus,  his  brother,  elected  at  Rome  by 
tiie  senate  and  troops ;  Aurelian  by  the 
army  in  lUyricnm.  Qulntlllus,  despair- 
ing of  success  against  his  rival,  who 
was  marching  against  him,  opened  his 
reins,  and  bled  himself  to  death. 
Anrellan :  assassinated  by  his  soldiers  In 
his  omrch  against  Persia,  in  Jan.  276. 


270. 


806. 


276.  [Interregnum  of  aboat  nine  months/l 

275.  Tacitus,  elected  Oct.  25 :  died  at  Ta 

In  ClUela,  April  18,  276. 

276.  Florian,  his  brother :  his  title  not 

nlsed  by  the  senate. 
276.  M.  Aurelius  Probus :  aasawinated  hj  bia 
troops  at  Sirmium. 

282.  M.  Aurelius  Cants :  killed  at  Cteaiphoii  by 

lightning;  succeeded  by  his  sons, 

283.  Carinus   and    Numerianns:  both    aaaaa- 

slnated,  after  transient  reigns. 

284.  Diocletian :  who  associated  aa  hU  ooOeegiM 
In  the  goremment, 

Maxlmlanus  Hereules :  the  two  emperors 

resign  in  favour  of 
Conatantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Maxi- 
mlanus:  the  first  died  at  York,  In 
Britain,  In  806,  and  the  troops  saluted 
as  emperor,  his  son, 
806.  Constantlne,  afterwards  styled  the  Great: 
whilst  at  Rome  the  j;Hnetoriaa  band  pro- 
claimed, 

806.  Maxentlns,  son  of  Haxfmianns  Hercules. 
Besides  these  were, 

Maxlmlanus  Hercules,  who  endearonzed 
to  recover  his  abdicated  power. 

Flavins  Valerius  Severus,  mnrdered  by 
the  last-named  pretender,  and, 

807.  Flavius  Valerlanus  Llcinlna,  the  brother- 

in-law  of  Constantlne. 
[Of  these,  Maxlmlanus  Hercoles  was 
strangled  in  Gaul  In  810;  Galerius 
Maxlmlanus  died  wretchedly  in  311; 
Maxentlus  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber  In 
812 ;  and  Llcinius  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Constantine  In  834.1 
824.  Constantlne  the  Great  now  reigned  alone : 
died  on  Whitsunday,  May  22,  337. 

^Sons   of    Constantine; 
divided   the    eminre 


800. 
806. 


(Constantine  II. 
887.  -l  Constans. 

(  Conatantius  II. 


between  them :  the 
first  was  slain  In  840, 
and  the  second  mnr- 
dered In  8&0i  when 
the  third  became  sole 
Y    emperor. 

861.  Julian,  the  Apostate,  so  called  for  abjuring 
Christianity,  having  been  educated  for 
the  priesthood :  mortally  wounded  In  a 
battle  with  the  Persians. 

863.  Jovian;  reigned  8  months:  fbund  dead 
in  his  bed,  supposed  to  have  died  from 
the  fumes  of  charcoal. 
[The  Roman  empire  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  here,  as  a  single  dominion.] 
See  Eeutem  Empire  and  Western  Empire^ 


ROME,  MODERN.  Rome,  as  an  ecclesiastical  state,  has  continued  firom  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity  to  be  governed  by  her  popes  or  bishops,  up  to  the  present  time.  Aa 
a  temporal  power,  Rome  is  very  insigxuficant,  and  has  been  always  so ;  but  she  has 
exerted,  notwithstanding,  an  influence,  amounting  at  times  to  complete  dominion, 
oyer  a  great  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  In  the  character  and  assumptions  of  her 
popes  are  presented  the  most  striking  features  and  incidents  of  her  history,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  delineate  these  in  our  ample  and  consecutive  list  of  tiie  popes, 
compiled  from  the  most  certain  and  accepted  authorities,  attaching  to  each  name  the 
prominent  qualities  that  distinguished  them  as  rulers  of  the  dhurch.  See  Popes. 
This,  properly,  forms  the  history  of  Modem  Rome.  Some  few  remarkable  events, 
however,  of  very  recent  occurrence,  are  necessary  to  be  recorded  here  in  a  distinct 
article,  as  they  threatened,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  the  overthrow  of  papal  temporal 
power. 


Count  Rossi,  prime  minister  of  the  ponti- 
fical government,  assassinated  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
BUmie Nov.  15,  1843 


Insurrection  at  Rome,  the  populace  de- 
mand a  democratic  ministry  and  other 
concessions;  the  pope  (Plus  IX.)  not 
giving    an    Immediate    answer,    the 
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Engagement  between  the  Romani  and 
Neapolitans;  the  farmer  capture  00 
prisoners  and  400  mnsketB      .    May  5,  1849 

The  French  under  marshal  Oudinot  oom- 
menoe  an  attack  on  Rome    .     June  S^  1849 

They  make  a  breach  in  the  walk  of 
Rome June  14,  1849 

The  French  send  storming  parties  through 
the  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  June  21,  1849 

The  Romans  send  a  deputation  to  mar- 
shal Oudinot,  to  treat  for  a  surrender, 
and  they  erentually  eapitnlate  to  the 
French  army  ....  June  80,  1849 

The  Roman  Assembly  dissolved,  July  4.  1849 

An  officer  Arom  Oudino^s  camp  arrives  at 
Gaeta,  to  present  the  pope  with  the 
keys  of  the  two  gates  of  Rome  by  which 
the  French  army  had  entered  the  city, 

July  4, 

The  re-establlshment  of  the  pope's  autho- 
rity proclaimed  at  Rome  July  15, 

Oudinot  issues  a  general  order  stating 
that  the  pope  (or  his  representative) 
now  re-possesses  the  administration  of 
affairs,  but  that  public  security  in  the 
pontifical  dominions  still  remains  under 
the  special  guarantee  of  the  French 
anny Aug.  3,  1849 

His  Holiness  arrives  at  Portid  on  a  visit 
to  the  king  of  Naples  Sept.  4,  1849 

He  issues  from  Portid  a  motu  proprio  to 
his  subjects  Sept.  12,  1849 

The  pope  leaves  Portid  for  Rome,  where 
he  arrives        ....  April  12,  1860 

He  issues  the  bull  establishing  a  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England.  See 
Ftipol  Aggreation        .        .       Sept.  24,  1850 
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Romans  surround  the  palace,  when  a 

conflict  ensues  iMtween  the  papal  and 

dvic   guard.     The  troops  invest  the 

Quirinal,  and  place  cannon  against  the 

entrance;  and  the  pope  is  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  popular  ministary  Nov.  16,  1848 
[Cardinal  Palma,  the  pope's  secretary,  Ib 

shot  in  this  conflict.] 
The  pope  escapes  in  diagulae  flrom  Rome 

to  GaSU Nov.  24,  1848 

H.  de  Gorcelles  leaves  Paris  for  Rome,  a 

French  armed  expedition    to   Civita 

Yecchia  having  preceded  him,  to  aflford 

protection  to  the  pope  Nov.  27,  1848 

Protest  of  the  pope  against  the  violence 

and  outrage  which  induced  him  to  leave 

Rome,  and  against  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional government  Nov.  28,  1848 
A  constituent  assembly  meets  at  Rome, 

Feb.  5»  1849 
The  Roman  National  Assembly  declares 

the  pope  divested  of  aU  temporal  power, 

and   sdopts   the   republican    form  of 

government  .  Feb.  8,  1849 

[The  republican  flkg  is  hoisted  on  the 

tower  of  the  Capitol  on  the  same  day/| 
The  pope  protests  against  the  decree  for 

his  dethronement  Feb.  14,  1849 

His  Holiness  appeals  to  the  great  Roman 

Catholic  powers  for  an  armed  interven- 
tion in  his  behalf    .  .    Feb.  18,  1849 
Civita  Yecchia  occupied  by  the  French 

fbrce  under  marshal  Oudinot,  April  26,  1849 
A   small  French   force    repulsed   flrom 

Rome April  80,  1849 

[In  this  action  the  French  are   driven 

back  firom  the  dty  with  the  loss  of 

about  700  men.] 

ROSAMOND'S  BOWER.  Rosamond  was  daughter  of  lord  Clifford,  and  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  bv  the  queen,  prince  Heniy,  and  his  other  sons 
against  the  king,  on  aoooimt  of  his  attachment  to  her.  ''  The  beauty  of  Fair  Rosamond 
was  so  exquisite/'  say  the  writers  of  those  days,  "  that  no  other  than  a  jealous  and 
exasperated  woman  could  have  harmed  her.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  sweetness,  and  the 
benignest  in  the  world ;  and  her  features  of  such  surpassing  tenderness,  that  the  most 
fierce  barbarian  would  have  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  violence."  Henry  kept  her  in 
a  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  where  his  queen,  Eleanor,  it  is  said,  discovered  her  apart- 
ments by  the  clue  of  a  silk  thread,  and  poisoned  her.  She  was  buried  at  Qodstow 
church,  from  whence  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  her  ashes  removed,  with  every 
species  of  indignity,  in  1191. 

ROSARY.  An  office  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  made  up  of  five,  sometimes  fifteen 
tens  of  beads,  each  ten  beginning  with  a  Fater-Koster,  to  direct  the  person  to  say  so 
many  Ave-Marias  in  honour  of  the  Yirg^  Mary. — Pardon*  "  We  owe  to  Dominic  de 
Ouzman,  a  canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  two  most  important  blessings,"  says 
a  Spanish  writer, "  the  Rosazy  and  the  Holy  Office/'  a-D.  1202.  Other  authors  mention 
the  Rosary  as  being  said  in  1093. 

ROSBACH,  BATTLES  of.  In  the  battle  fought  at  Rosbach,  40,000  rebel  Flemings 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king,  Charles  VL  of  France,  being 
present,  fell,  Nov.  17, 1382.  BatUe  between  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  their  king, 
and  the  combined  army  of  French  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter  sustained  a 
severe  loss  and  complete  defeat.  Many  thousands  were  slain  in  this  battle  on  both 
sides,  Nov.  5, 1757. 

ROSE,  THB  FLOWER  The  Romans  were  fond  of  roses.  Cleopatra  received  Antony,  at 
one  of  her  banquets,  in  an  apartment  covered  with  rose-leaves  to  a  considerable  depth ; 
and  Antony  himself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scattered  on  his  tomb.  The 
Roman  generals  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  victory  were  permitted  to  have 
roses  sculptured  on  their  ^elds.  Rose-water  was  the  fieivourite  perfume  of  the 
Roman  lames,  and  the  most  luxurious  even  used  it  in  their  baths.  In  the  East  the 
rose  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  poets.  The  Turks  believe  that  roses  sprang 
from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet :  for  which  reason  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose- 
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leaf,  or  suffer  one  to  lie  on  the  ground ;  they  also  sculpture  a  roae  on  the  tombetofnee 
of  females  who  die  unmarried — Arboretum  Britannicum. 

ROSES,  IN  ENGLAND.  Roses  were  first  planted  in  England,  a.d.  1522.— iSb^mon.  The 
Damask  Rose,  or  Roia  Damascena,  was  brought  from  the  south  of  France  before  1 57S. 
The  Provence  Rose,  Bota  PrawncialU,  brought  firom  Italy  before  1596.  The  Moss 
Rose,  Roaa  Muicova,  before  1724.  The  Rose  without  Thorns,  Jtoia  PenduUna,  brought 
from  North  America,  before  1726.  The  China  Rose,  Rota  Indica,  brought  Gcom 
China  about  1789.  The  Bweet«cented  Quelder  Rose,  rt6ttmttin  OdortUiMnmrnm, 
brought  from  China,  1821. 

ROSES,  THfl  WHITE  and  RED.  The  intestine  wars  which  so  long  devastated  England, 
were  carried  on  under  the  symbols  of  the  WhiU  and  the  Bed  Roae,  and  were  called 
the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  chose  the  red  roses 
as  their  mark  of  distinction,  and  those  of  York  were  denominated  from  the  white. 
These  wars  originated  with  the  descendants  of  Edward  III.  That  monarch  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Richard  IL,  who,  being  deposed,  the  duke  of  lAncaater  was 
proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  in  prejudice  to  the  duke  of  York,  the 
right  heir  to  the  crown;  he  being  descended  from  Lionel,  the  aeeond  son  of  Edward  ITT., 
wnereas  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  king 
Edward.  The  accession  of  Heniy  occasioned  several  conspiracies  during  his  reign ; 
and  the  animosities  which  subsisted  between  his  descendants  and  those  of  the  duke  of 
York  afterwards  filled  the  kingdom  with  civil  commotions,  and  deluged  its  plains  with 
blood,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  ^rst  battle  fought, 
May  22, 1455.  See  Albans,  SL  Union  of  the  Roses  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  YIL 
with  the  princess  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  lY.,  1486. 

ROSE,  UNDER  THE.  The  rose,  a  symbol  of  silence,  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  "  under 
the  rose."  This  phrase,  tub  roea,  is  almost  universal,  and  is  said  by  Italian  writers  to 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pope's  presenting  consecrated  roses^  which 
were  placed  over  the  confessionals  at  Rome,  to  denote  secrecy,  a.d.  1526. 

ROSETTA,  IN  EoTFT.  Taken  by  the  French  in  1798;  and  by  the  British  and  Turks, 
April  19, 1801.  The  Turks  repulsed  the  British  here  m  1807.  Near  Rosetta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  was  rought  the  memorable  battle  of  Aug.  1, 1798,  between 
the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  the  latter  commanded  by  lord  Nelson.  See  XUe, 
All  Pacha  rendered  great  service  to  his  country  by  a  Cfuial  between  Rosetta  and 
Alexandria,  not  long  since  finished. 

ROSICRUSIANS.  A  sect  of  hermetical  philosophers,  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  1302, 
and  again  early  in  the  17  th  century.  They  swore  fidetitv,  promised  secrecy,  and 
wrote  hieroglyphically ;  and  affirmed  that  the  ancient  philosophers  of  £?gypt,  the 
Chaldeans,  Magi  of  Persia,  and  Gymnosophists  of  the  Indies,  taught  the  same  doctrine 
with  themselves. 

ROSS,  BATTLE  of,  nr  iRBUiin).     Fought  between  the  royal  troops,  commanded  by 

feneral  Johnston,  and  the  insurgent  forces  commanded  by  general  Beauchamp  Bagenal 
[arvey ;  when,  after  a  most  obstinate  contest,  the  latter  were  defeated,  losing  more 
than  2600  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  June  4,  1798.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
contested  battles  fought  by  the  iiisui^ents  m  the  memorable  rebellion  of  that  year. — 
Sir  Rich,  Muagrave. 

ROSS,  BISHOPRIC  of,  in  Ireland.  Founded,  it  is  supposed,  by  St.  Fachnan,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century ;  but,  until  the  arrival  of  the  English,  nothing  certain 
of  this  see  \a  known.  It  is  not  valued  in  the  king^s  books ;  but  by  a  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  taxed  at  192.  in  81  Eliz. ;  and  by  a  manuscript  in  Marshes 
library,  at  lOT.  in  33  Eliz.,  1590.  It  was  united  to  Cork  in  1340 ;  and  Cloyne  to  both, 
by  the  provisions  of  3  &  4  WilL  lY.,  called  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities*  act> 
passed  Aug.,  1833.    See  Biahopi. 

ROTA  CLUB.  A  society  who  met  at  Miles'  Cofiee-house  in  New  Palace-yard,  Westr 
minster,  during  the  administration  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  their  plan  was  to  have  all  the 
great  officers  of  state  chosen  by  ballot ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  members  of 
parliament  should  be  changed  annually  by  rotation,  from  whence  they  took  their 
title.    Sir  William  Petty  was  one  of  the  members  in  1659. — Biog.  Brit. 

ROTHESAY  CASTLE  STEAM-PACKET.  This  vessel,  plying  between  Liverpool  and 
Beaumaris,  was  lost  at  night  with  nearly  200  passengers  and  crew  on  board,  not  more 
than  twenty  of  whom  were  saved.    This  diipwreck,  which  was  wholly  ascribed  to 
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the  indiscretion  of  the  commander,  was  most  lamentable  to  numerous  families,  whose 
relatives  (many  of  them  beautiful  and  accomplished  females)  were  among  the  sufferera, 
Aug.  17, 18S1. 

ROUND-HEu^lDS.  During  the  unhappy  war  which  brought  Charles  I.  of  England  to  the 
scaffold,  the  adherents  of  that  monarch  were  first  called  Cavaliers,  and  the  friends  of 
the  parliament  were  called  Round-heads.  This  latter  term  arose  from  those  persons 
who  thus  distinguished  themselves  putting  a  round  bowl  or  wooden  dish  upon 'their 
heads,  and  cutting  their  hair  by  the  edges  or  brims  of  the  bowL    See  Cavahtn, 

ROUND  ROBIN.  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  write  the  names,  whether  of 
the  gods  or  of  their  friends,  in  a  circle,  so  that  none  might  take  offence  at  seeing 
anoUier's  name  preferred  to,  or  above  his  own.  The  Cordeliers  paid  the  same 
attention  to  delicacy  in  this  respect,  and  whenever  the  pope  demanded  the  names  of 
some  priests  of  their  order,  that  one  of  them  might  be  raised  to  the  purple,  they  sent 
those  names  written  circularly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  recommending 
one  priest  more  than  another.  Sailors  are  the  only  people  who  now  observe  this 
ancient  custom  in  its  puriW ;  for  when  any  remonstrance  is  on  foot,  they  sign  it  in  a 
circle,  and  call  it  a  Bownd  Robin,  The  ring-leader,  if  any,  or  the  principcd  in  any 
movement^  cannot,  by  this  means  at  least>  be  discovered. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  George  IIL  the  fine  arts  in 
England  had  sustained  great  neglect ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  attention 
to  them  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  professors,  as  well  as  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  This  bias  in  favour  of  the  liberal  arts  was  not  unnoticed  by  his 
majesty ;  and  when  the  artists  formed  their  plan  of  uniting  to  perpetuate  their  public 
exhibitions,  and  assumed  a  permanent  character,  the  royal  assent  was  graciously 
conceded,  and  their  charter  granted  Jan.  26, 1765.  From  this  "  Incorporated  Society 
of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,"  arose  the  Royal  Academy,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  the  directors  and  the  fellows,  which  occasioned  a  separation  of  interests. 
On  Dec.  lOth,  1768,  the  institution  of  the  present  Royal  Academy  was  completed 
imder  the  patronage  of  his  majesty;  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  knighted  on  the 
occasion,  was  appointed  its  first  president — LdgK 

ROYAL  ADELAIDE  Stkimeb.  This  fine  ship,  bound  from  Dubhn  and  Cork  to 
Plymouth  and  London,  was  totally  wrecked  on  the  Tongue  Sand  off  Margate,  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  Miurch  80,  1850,  her  voyage  being  nearly  completed.  By  this 
catastrophe  the  whole  of  those  on  board,  captain,  crew,  and  passengers,  amoimting  to 
more  than  200  persons,  were  lost.  There  survived  no  soul  to  tell  the  awful  tale,  and 
the  first  intimation  that  the  steamer  lost  was  the  Royal  Adelaide  of  Dublin,  was,  the 
finding  a  lantern  bearing  her  name,  floating  on  the  waters.  The  wind  blew  high,  and 
the  sea  was  running  fiercely  at  the  time.  It  appeared  that  the  ill-fitted  vessel  fired  two 
or  three  signals  of  distress  on  striking,  but  those  who  heard  them  conjectured  that  she 
merely  grounded  on  the  sand,  and  got  off  again,  as  they  were  not  afterwards  repeated. 
It  was  made  manifest,  however,  that  she  must  have  struck  heavily,  and  immediately 
gone  to  pieces. 

ROYAL  ASSENT.  If  the  king  assent  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
declares  in  Norman  French,  "Zeroile  veut**  the  king  wills  it  so  to  be.  If  the  king 
refuse  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentie  language  of  **Le  roy  iatiatra,^  the  king  will  advise 
upon  it.  This  is  the  language  usually  adopted  to  the  present  day. — Halt,  By  the 
statute  38  Hen.  YIII.  1541,  the  king  may  give  his  assent  by  letters-patent. — 
JBlackttone^s  Com. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LoNDOir.  The  foundation  of  the  original  edifice  was  laid  by  sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  June  7, 1666,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tun  prison.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth visited  this  Exchange  in  January  1571,  and  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  her  herald 
named  it  the  RcycU  Exchange. — Hume,  This  grand  fabric  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666,  precisely  a  century  after  its  erection.  Charles  II.  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  next  edifice,  Oct.  28, 1667,  which  was  completed  by  Mr.  Hawkes- 
moor,  a  pupil  of  sir  Christopher  Wren's,  in  about  three  years ;  and  it  was  repaired 
and  beautified  in  1769.  This  latter  also  became  a  prey  to  a  destructive  fire,  Jan.  10, 
1838  ;  and  was  burned  to  the  ground  with  a  number  of  public  offices  and  adjoining 
houses.  The  new  Royal  Exchange,  commenced  in  1840,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Tite,  was  opened  by  the  queen,  in  state,  accompanied  by  her  ministerB  and  a  gmnd 
civic  procession,  Oct  28, 1844. 
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ROTAL  EXCHANGE,  Dublin.  Ck>mmenoed  in  1769,  and  opened  ten  years  aftov^ 
magnificent  building,  whose  expense  was  defrayed  by  lottery  achemesy  conducted  by 
the  merchants  with  an  integrity  that  did  them  honour. — Hardit.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  a  crowd,  drawn  together  to  witness  the  public  whipping  of  a  male&ctor, 
the  balustrade  fell,  killing  nine  persons,  April  24, 1815. 

ROYAL  QEORGE.  A  first-rate  man-of-war  of  100  guns,  OTerset  off  Spithead,  while  at 
anchor,  by  the  guns  rolling  to  one  side,  and  suddenly  going  down.  By  this  dreadibl 
catastrophe,  admiral  Kempenfelt,  and  a  crew  of  many  hundreds  of  seamen  and  Tt^^ntum.^ 
with  nearly  a  hundred  women,  and  two  hundred  Jews  and  others,  then  on  board, 
perished,  if une  28, 1782.    A  few  persons  only  were  sayed ;  nearly  a  thousand  perished. 

ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY,  London.  This  institution,  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
apparently  drowned,  was  founded  in  1774,  by  Drs.  Goldsmith,  Heberden,  Towen, 
Lettsom,  Hawes,  and  Cogan,  but  principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  three  gentle- 
men. The  society  has  eighteen  receiying-housee  in  the  metropolis,  all  of  whidi  are 
supplied  with  peifect  and  excellent  apparatus,  and  designated  by  conspicuous  boards, 
announcing  their  object  The  principal  receiving-house,  however,  was  erected  in  1794, 
and  is  situated  on  a  spot  of  ground  given  by  his  majesty  Geoxge  IIL,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Serpentine  river,  in  Hyde-park.  Forty-three  siznSar  institutions  have 
been  established  in  Great  Britain,  five  in  the  British  foreign  settlements,  and  ten 
in  foreign  countries.  The  motto  of  the  society  is  appropriate — "  LaUtU  scintillula 
fonan  " — a  small  spark  may  lurk  unseen. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  London.  This  institution  was  formed  in  1800,  under  the 
patronage  of  Geoi^ge  IIL,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  as  "  The  Royal  Institution 
of  Ghreat  Britain,"  for  dif^ising  the  knowledge,  and  £ELcilitating  the  general  introduction, 
of  useful  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of 
philosophical  lectures  and  experiments,  the  application  of  science  to  tiie  common 
purposes  of  life.  The  investigations  and  the  important  discoveries  of  sir  H.  Davy, 
who  lectured  on  chemistry  here,  conferred  no  small  degree  of  celebrity  on  this 
establishment.    A  new  professorship  was  created  in  1883. 

ROYAL  MARRIAGE  ACT.    See  article  Marriage  Act,  ItoyaL 

ROYAL  MILITARY  ASYLUM,  Chxlbea.  The  first  stone  of  this  important  institution 
was  laid  bv  the  late  duke  of  York,  June  19, 1801.  The  principal  front  has  a  portico 
of  four  noole  Doric  pillars,  supporting  a  pediment  with  the  imperial  anns ;  and  on  the 
frieze  is  this  inscription,  "  The  Royal  Military  Asylum  for  the  Children  of  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Regular  Army/' 

ROYAL  NAVAL  ASYLUM,  Greenwich.  This  institution  was  commenced  at  Padding- 
ton  in  1801 ;  but  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  situation,  near  the  entnmoe  to 
Greenwich-pork,  in  1807.  The  interior  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building  is 
remarkable,  having  been  commenced  in  1613  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  completed  in 
1635  by  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  arms  still  adorn  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in 
which  her  son  Charles  II.  was  bom,  in  1680.  This  house,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
formed into  the  ranger's  lodge,  became  the  occasional  retirement  of  prime-minister 
Pelham,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  Pelham-house. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY.  The  origin  of  this  learned  body  is  ascribed  to  the  hon.  Robert 
Boyle  and  sir  Wm.  Petty,  who,  together  with  several  doctors  of  divinity  and  physic, 
Matthew  Wren  and  Mr.  Rook,  frequently  met  in  the  apartments  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  in 
Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  where  the  society  continued  tUl  1658.  The  members  were 
called  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  their  respective  functions ;  and 
the  majority  commg  to  London,  constantly  attended  the  lectures  at  Gresham  College. 
There,  being  joined  by  several  persons  of  great  learning  and  distinction,  they  con- 
tinued to  meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  the 
college  was  converted*  into  a  barrack  for  the  reception  of  soldiers.  Charles  IL, 
April  22,  1663,  constituted  them  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  appellation  of 
the  "President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  improving 
Natural  Knowledge."  When  Somerset-house  was  converted  into  a  public  building, 
his  majesty  George  III.  was  pleased  to  assign  to  them  the  spacious  apartments  which 
they  now  occupy. 

ROYAL  STYLE  and  TITLES.    See  article  TUles,  Royal;  Majetly,  &c 
RULING-MACHINES.    Used  for  ruling  paper  with  faint  lines,  for  merchants'  account- 
books,  &a    They  were  invented  by  an  ingenious  Dutchman  resident  in  London,  in 
1782,  and  were  subsequently  greatly  improved  by  Woodmason,  Payne,  Browne,  and 
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others.  They  were  improTed  in  Scotland  in  1808.  An  invention  has  lately  rendered 
account-books  perfect,  by  the  numbering  of  the  pages  with  types,  instead  of  the 
numbers  being  written  by  a  pen,  so  that  a  page  cannot  be  torn  out  from  them  without 
being  discoyered. 

RUMP  PARLIAMENT.  The  parliament  so  designated  at  the  period  of  the  civil  war 
in  England.  Colonel  Pride  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  blockaded  the  house  of 
commons,  and  seized  in  the  passage  41  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  whom  he 
confined ;  above  160  more  were  excluded ;  and  none  but  the  most  determined  of  the 
Independents,  about  60,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  house.  This  invasion  of  parlia- 
mentary rights  was  called  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  admitted  members  were  called  the- 
Rump,  1649. — Ooldsmiih. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  LORD;   his  TRIAL.    This  great  and  virtuous  patriot  was  one 

of  many  innocent  victims  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.     His 

trial  for  the  (pretended)  Rye-House  Plot  was  marked  by  a  most  touching  scene. 

When  he  supplicated  to  have  some  one  near  him  to  take  notes  to  help  his  memozy, 

he  was  answered,  that  any  of  his  attendants  might  assist  him,  upon  which  he  said, 

"  My  WIFE  is  here,  and  will  do  it  for  noie." 

** '  Grant  me  but  her  I '  the  noble  prisoner  cried ; 
'  No  fHend,  no  advocate,  I  ask  beside.' 
Secure  in  consdons  fortitude  she  rose, 
A  present  aid,  and  eheck'd  her  gushing  woes. 
Throughout  the  court  a  thrill  of  angniish  ran, 
HaWf  for  the  sainted  wite,  and  now,  the  god-like  kak."— Miss  Aiznr. 

Lord  Russell  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  July  21, 1683,  having  slept  soundly 
the  night  before  his  execution.  Lady  Russell  survived  him  forty  years,  dying  Sept. 
29,  1723,  in  her  87th  year.  The  attainder  of  this  illustrious  nobleman  was  reversed, 
1  WilL  III.,  1689,  his  death  having  been  deemed  a  hubdeb. 

RUSSELL,  LORD  JOHN ;  hk  ADMINISTRATION.  On  the  resignation  of  sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  premiership  devolved  upon  lord  John  Russell,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
The  members  of  his  government  were :  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  lord  president  of 
the  council ;  earl  of  liBnto,  privy  seal ;  Mr.  (now  sir  Charles)  Wood,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  viscount  Palmerston, foreign,  sir  Qeoige  Grey,  home, and  earl  Orey,  colonial, 
secretaries ;  sir  John  Hobhouse  (now  Lord  Broughton,  of  Broughton  de  Qyfford, 
county  Wilts),  and  earl  of  Clarendon  (succeeded  by  Mr.  Labouchere)  boards  of  controul 
and  trade ;  earl  of  Auckland  (succeeded  by  sir  Francis  Thomhill  Baring,)  admiralty ; 
lord  Campbell  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  late  viscount  Morpeth)  duchy  of 
Lancaster;  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  secretary-at-war ;  marquess  of  Clanricarde,  postmaster; 
Mr.  Macaulay,  &c. ;  lord  Cottenham  (succeeded  by  lord  Truro),  lord  chancellor.  July, 
1846.  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  resigned  their  of&ces,  Feb.  21, 1851 ;  but 
were  induced  (after  the  failure  of  lord  Stanley's  party  to  form  an  administration)  to 
return  to  power,  March  8,  following. 

RUSSIA.  Anciently  Sarmatia.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  aborigines  of  this  vast  tract  of 
country  were  the  immediate  progeny  of  Magog,  second  son  of  Japhet ;  and  that  they 
settled  here  very  shortly  after  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  where  they  were  gradually 
divided  into  tribes,  each  distinguished  by  a  particular  name,  but  still  retaining  their 
ancient  general  appellation,  untu  it  was  changed  by  the  Romans  into  that  of  Scythians. 
Rurick  was  grand-duke  of  Novogorod,  ▲.D.  882,  which  is  the  earliest  authentic 
account  of  this  country.  In  981,  Woladimer  was  the  first  Christian  king.  Audrey  L 
began  his  reign  in  1156,  and  laid  the  foundatiowof  Moscow.  About  1200,  the  Mongol 
Tartars  conquered  Russia,  and  held  it  in  subjection  till  1540,  when  Ivan  Basilovitz 
restored  it  to  independence.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centui;y  the  Russians 
discovered  and  conquered  Siberia. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  monarchy 

laid A.D.  1474 

Basil  IV.  carries  his  victorious  arms  into 

the  East,  1509  to 1534 

Ivan-BasiloTitz  takes  the  title  of  cssr, 

signifying  g^reat  king,  and  drives  the 

Tartars   clear   out  en   his  dominions, 

1634  to  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  1550 
The  navigation  from  England  first  dis- 
covered hj  Robert  Chancellor  .  .  .  1554 
The  Tartars  surprise  Moscow,  and  slay 

80,000  of  the  people  ....  1671 
The    NovogorodianB    having    intrigued 

with  the  Poles,  Ivan  orders  the  chief 


inhabitants  to  be    hewn   into    small 

pieces  before  his  eyes  .  .  a.d.  1681 
The  race  of  Kurick,  who  had  governed 

Russia  for  700  years,  becomes  extinct  .  1688 
The  imposition  practised  by  Demetrius. 

Seelmpoatora  ......  1606 

The  Poles  place  Ladislaus,  son  of  their 

own   king,    Sigismund   II.,  upon   the 

throne  of  Russia 1610 

Michael-Fedorovitz,    of   the    house     of 

Romanof,  ascends  the  throne  .  .  .  1613 
Revolt  from  Polish  tyranny  .  ...  1613 
Finland  ceded  to  Sweden  ....  1617 
Reign  of  Peter  I.,  or  the  Great     .       .    .  1682 
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RUSSIA,  eontin/ued. 

He  yialted  England,  and  worked  In  the  dock- 
yard, at  Deptford         .  .  A  J>.  1697 
Ordeni  of  St.  Andrew,  and  of  St.  Alexander 

NevBkol,  inetituted  about        ....  1096 
The  RuMlana  begin  their  new  jear  flrom 

Jan.  1 1700 

Peter  bailds  St.  Petemburg        ....  1708 
Peter  II.  deposed,  and  the  crown  given  to 

Anne  of  Courland 1780 

Elizabeth,  daughter- of  Peter  I.,  reigns,  in 

prejudice  of  Ivan  VI.,  an  infant,  who  it 

ImpriMned  for  life 1741 

Peter  III.  dethroned  and  murdered;  suo- 

oeeded  by  Catherine  his  wife  .  1762 

The   young  prince,  the   rightftil  heir,  till 

now  immnred,  put  to  death  .    .  1768 

The  diMmemberroent  of  Poland  oommenoed 

by  Catharine  (see  Mand)  .       ,        .  1772 

This  perfidious  robbery  completed    .        .    .  1786 
Catharine   gires   her  subjects  a  new  code 

of  laws;  abolishes  torture  in  punishing 

criminals ;  and  dies 1796 

Murder  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  is  found 

dead  in  his  chamber        .       .    March  23,  1801 
Great  defeat  of  Alexander,  at  Austerlltx,  by 

Napoleon Dec.  2,  1806 

Alexander  visits  England  .  June  6,  1814 

The  grand-duke  Constantino  renounces  the 

right  of  succession  .    Jan.  26,  1822 

The  emperor  NichoUs  is  crowned  at  Mo»- 

oow Sept.  8,  1826 

Russian  war  against  Persia    .       .  Sept  28,  1826 
Nicholas   iuTCsted   with   the  order  of  the 

Garter July  9,  1827 

Peace  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 

Persians Feb.  22,  1828 

War  between   Russia    and    the   Ottoman 

Porte  declared       .       .  April  26,  1828 


[For  the  disastzons  ooDseqoenoes  (o  Tjukey 
of  this  war,  see  Turkegj  and  BatUe*.'] 

The  war  for  the  independence  of  Poland 
against  Russia   ....      Nor.  29,  UBO 

This  war  closed  with  the  capture  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Poles.  See 
Waraaw Sept.  Q,  18S1 

[For  the  events  of  this  last  war,  see  artlde 
J\)kmd.] 

Crsoow,  which  had  been  erected  into  a  re- 
public, and  its  independence  goarsnteed 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  181S,  Is 
oocupied  by  a  Russian  and  Austrian  army, 

Feb.  IS,  1836 
Failure  of  the  Rnsdan  expeditioQ  against 

Khiva Jan.  3,  1640 

Treaty  of  London  (see  8gria)  July  16,  1640 

The  emperor  Nicholas  visits  England;  he 
.    arrives  in  London  Jnne  1,  1844 

The  graud-duke  Constantine  arrives  at 
Portsmouth  in  the  InffenmmUmd,  ot  74 
guns June  9,  1846 

[For  the  participation  of  Russia  In  Che  Hun- 
garian war  of  1848-8.  and  the  eonseqnent 
events,  see  Hungary. } 

Russia  demands  the  escpulsion  of  the  Hun- 
garian reftigees  tnm  Turkey.  See  TVrieejr, 

Nov.  6,  1848 

This  demand,  which  had  interrupted  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  Induces  the  latter  to  send  the 
Hungarian  and  Polish  reftigees  to  Koniah 
in  Asia  Minor       ....       Jan.  1860 

Conspiracy  against  the  lift  and  policy  of  the 
emperor  detected  Jan.  <^  1860 


DUKES,  CZARS,  AND  EMPERORS. 


Duucs  or  Kiev. 

862.  Rurick. 

878.  Igor. 

0^     <  Olega,  regent 

^*    (  Swlatoslaw  or  Spendoblos. 

972.  Jaropalk  I. 

960.  Vladimir,  Wladlmir,  or  Waldimlr  I,  styled 

the  Great. 
1016.  Jaraslaw,  or  Jaroslaf  I. 
1064.  Isjialaw  I. 
1078.  Wsowolod  I. 
1083.  Swiatopalk. 
1114.  Vladimir  II. 
1126.  Mtislaw  or  Michael  I. 
1132.  Jaropalk  II. 
1138.    r  Wiatschelaw. 
1188.   IWsewolodll. 
1146.   J  Isjialaw  IL 
1164.    (Rostislaw. 

1166.  Jurie  or  George  I. :  the  city  of  Moscow  was 
built  by  this  duke.  » 

0RA]n>-DUKB9  OF  WLADIKTR. 

1157.   i  -Andrew  I.  until  1176 ;  first  grand-duke. 

1  Michael  II. 
1177.  Wsewolod  III. 
121«    J  Jurie  or  George  II. 
*'***•    I  Constantine,  until  1218. 
1238.  Jaraslaw  II. ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1246.  Alexander-Nevski  or  Newski,  the  Saint 
1263.  Jaraslaw  III. 
1270.  Vasali  or  Basil  I. 
1277.  •Dmitri  or  Demetrius  I. 
1284.  'Andrew  I L 
1204.  •  Danlel-AlexandrnTitz. 
1302.  *  Jurie  or  George  III. :  deposed. 
1806.  •Michael  III. 
1320.  •Vasali  or  Basil  IL 
1326.  •  Jurie  or  George  III.:  restored. 


OBAjrD-DUKBS  OV  MOSCOW. 

1328.  Ivan  or  John  I. 

1840.  Simon,  sumamed  the  Proud. 

1863.  Ivan  or  John  IL 

1869.  Demetriu.s  II.,  prince  of  SusdaL 

1862.  Demetrius  III.,  DonskoL 

1389.  •Vasali  or  Basil  III.  Temnoi. 

1426.  Vasali  or  Basil  IV. 

1462.  Ivan  (Basilovitz)  or  John  III. :  laid  the 

foundation  of  the  present  monarchy. 
1606.  Vasali  or  BasU  V. :  obtained  the  title  of 

emperor  trom  Maximilian  I. 

[Those  marked  thus  •  are  donbtflil,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  that  occurs  at  ev^  step  in 
early  Russian  annals.] 


CZABS  OF  MUBCOVT. 

1688.  Ivan  (BssUovitz)  IV.,  first  txar  or 

(great  king}  in  1647. 
1664.  Feodor  or  Tneodore  L:  supposed  to  have 

been  poisoned,  and  his  son,  Demetrina, 

murdered  bv  his  successor. 
1686.  Boris-Godonof,  who  usurped  the  throne. 
1606.  Demetrius,  the  Impostor,  a  young  Polonese 

monk:    pretended   to  be   the   miurdered 

prince  Demetrius :  put  to  death. 
1686.  Vasali-Chouiski,  or  Zouinskl. 
1610.  rinterregnnm.] 
1618.  Michael-FedorovitL  of  the  house  of   Ro- 

manof,  descended  from   the  czar  Ivan- 

Basilovltx. 
1646.  Alexis,  son  of  the  preceding,  styled  the 

Father  of  his  connt^. 
1676.  Feodor  or  Theodore  II. 

*«»•   I  Peter  I.,  brothers  of  the  preceding. 
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XXPSBORS. 

1669.  Peter  I.  the  Great,  alone ;  took  the  title 
of  emperor  in  1721,  founded  St  Peters- 
burg, and  elevated  the  empire. 

1725.  Catharine  I.,  his  consort :  at  first  the  wife 
of  a  Swedish  dragoon,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

1727.  Peter  II.,  son  of  Alezis-Petrovits,  and 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Great :  deposed. 

1780.  Anne,  duchess  of  Conrland,  daughter  of 
the  czar  Ivan. 

1740.  Ivan  YI.,  an  infant,  grand-nephew  to 

Peter  the  Great:  immnred  in  a  dun- 
geon for  18  years ;  murdered  in  1762. 

1741.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 

reig^ned  during  Iran's  captivity. 


1762.  Peter  III.,  son  of  Anne  and  of  Charles- 
Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp : 
deposed,  and  died  soon  after,  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered. 

1762.  Catharine  II.,  his  consort :  a  great  sove- 
reign ;  extended  the  Russian  territories 
on  all  sides :  died  in  1796. 

1796.  Paul,  her  son :  found  dead  in  his  cham- 
ber; supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 

1801.  Alexander,  his  son;  who  after  many  ad- 
verse battles,  and  a  forced  alliance  with 
France,  at  length  aided  in  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

1826.  Nicholas,  brother  to  Alexander:  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  Dee.  1, 18St6,  The 
present  (1851)  Emperor  of  Russia. 


RT&HOUSE  PLOT.  A  real,  or  more  probably  a  pretended,  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Charles  11.  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  at  a  place  called 
Bye-house,  on  the  way  to  London  from  Newmarkets  This  design  was  said  to  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  king's  house  at  Newmarket  accidentally  taking  fire,  which 
hastened  the  royal  party  away  eight  days  before  the  plot  was  to  take  place,  Alarch  22, 
1683.  The  plot  was  discovered  June  12  following.  The  patriot,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Buffered  death  on  a  &lse  charge  of  being  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  Dec.  7, 1688. 

RTSWICK,  PEACE  of,  concluded  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
signed  Sept.  20,  and  by  the  emperor  of  G^ermany,  Oct.  80,  1697.  By  this  fieunous 
treaty  the  peace  of  Europe  was  established.  The  treaty  consisted  of  fotir  parts :  the 
first  between  France  and  Holland;  the  second  between  France  and  Spain;  the 
third  with  England ;  and  the  fourth  with  the  emperor. — ffena/uU, 


8. 

SABBATABIANS.  Though  commonly  applied  to  the  denomination  of  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  or  (as  they  call  themselves)  ''Sabbath-keepers,"  yet,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  this  name  was  given  to  the  English  Puritans,  who  insisted  that  Simday  was 
"  the  Sabbath."  Traces  exist  of  Sabbatarii  or  Sabbathaires,  among  the  sects  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  the  continent  Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports  " 
in  1618,  a  long  and  violent  controversy  arose  among  English  divines  on  these  two 
points  :  first,  whether  the  Sabbath  of  Uie  fourth  commandment  was  in  force  among 
Christians ;  and  secondly,  whether,  and  on  what  ground,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
entitled  to  be  distinguished  and  observed  as  "the  Sabbath."  In  1628,  Theophilus 
Braboume,  a  clei-gyman,  published  the  first  work  in  favour  of  the  Seventh-day  or 
Saturday,  as  the  only  true  Christian  Sabbath ;  he  and  several  others  suffered  great 
persecution  for  this  opinion;  but  it  so  prevailed,  notwithstanding;  that  after  the 
restoration  there  were  three  or  four  congregations  observing  the  last  day  of  the  week 
for  public  worship  in  London,  and  seven  or  eight  in  the  country  parts  of  England. 
At  present  (1851)  there  are  only  three  Sabbatanan  or  Seventh-day  Baptist  congrega- 
tions in  England ;  but  in  America  (especially  in  the  New  England  states)  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  flourishing. 

SABBATH,  Thk  Ordained  by  the  Almighty.  The  Jews  observed  the  seventh  day  in 
conmiemoration  of  the  creation  and  their  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Egyptians ;  the  Christians  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  the  universal  redemption  of  mankind.  The 
Sabbath-day  was  ordained  to  be  kept  holy  in  England,  from  Saturday  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  to  Monday  at  break-of-day,  4  Canon,  Edgar,  a.d.  960.  Act  of  parliament^ 
levying  one  shilling  on  eveiy  person  absent  from  church  on  Sundays,  3  James  I.,  1606. 
Act  restraining  amusements,  1  Chas.  L,  1625.  Act  restraining  the  performance  oi 
servile  works,  and  the  sale  of  goods,  except  milk  at  certain  hotirs,  meat  in  public- 
houses,  and  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  five  shillings,  29  Cluis.  II., 
1677.    See  Sunday. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  The  first  "Sabbath  school"  was  founded  by  Ludwig  Hacker, 
between  the  years  1740  and  1747,  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  among 
the  German  Seventh-day  Baptists  there.    The  schoolroom  was  used  as  an  hospital 
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after  the  battle  of  Brandywinei  fought  in  1777.  This  event  occasioned  the  breakiQg 
up  of  the  school  about  five  years  before  Uie  first  Sunday-school  was  mstitated  in 
England,  at  Qloucester,  by  Robert  Raikes,  about  1782.    See  Swiday  Schools. 

SABBATIANS.  Christians,  who,  professing  to  follow  the  example  and  precepts  of 
ChriHt»  keep  the  ancient  divine  Sabbath  of  Saturday,  instead  of  the  modem  Itomish 
festival  of  Sunday,  for  which  this  sect  allege  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  scriptunl 
authority.  They  maintain  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  never  abrogated,  nor  any 
other  appointed  or  instituted,  and  consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  as  religiously 
observed  by  the  Christians  as  by  the  Jews,  1549. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR  A  Jewish  institution,  1444  b.c.  Every  seventh  year,  during 
which  time  the  very  ground  had  rest,  and  was  not  tilled,  and  every  forty-ninth  year 
all  debts  were  forgiven,  slaves  set  at  liberty,  and  estates,  &a,  that  were  before  sold  or 
mortgaged,  returned  to  their  original  families,  &c — Jott^uB. 

SABINES.  The  people  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Romulus,  took  away  their 
daughters  by  force  for  wives,  having  made,  and  invited  them  to,  some  public  sports  or 
shows  on  purpose ;  when  the  Sabines  were  determined  to  revenge  this  affront*  the 
women  became  mediators  to  their  fathers  in  behalf  of  their  husbands  the  Romans»  and 
settled  a  regular  and  lasting  peace  between  them ;  so  that  the  Sabinee  became  a  part 
of  the  Roman  government  and  people,  750  b.o.  To  this  day  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
provinces  is  called  Terra  Sabina,  whose  chief  town  is  Magliano. 

SACRAICENTAL  WINE.  It  was  used  early  in  the  primitive  church.  The  wine  was 
laid  aside,  and  communion  by  the  laity  under  one  form  alone,  that  of  bread,  took  its 
rise  in  the  West,  under  pope  Urban  II.,  1096. — M,  de  Marea,  Henry  VIII.  of 
Germany  was  poisoned  by  a  priest  in  the  consecrated  wafer,  1314.  The  sacramental 
wine  was  poisoned  by  the  grave-digger  of  the  church  at  Zurich,  by  which  sacrilegious 
deed  a  number  of  persons  lost  their  lives,  Sept.  4, 1776. — PhiUipt. 

SACRED.  This  term  was  first  added  to  the  title  of  Majesty,  in  the  style  of  the  kings  of 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  I.,  1603.    See  TitUa. 

SACRED  WAR  Sacrum  Bdlum,  The  first,  concerning  the  temple  at  Delphi,  took  place 
448  B.O.  In  this  war  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  auxiliaries  on  opposite 
sides.  The  second  Sacred  War  occurred  on  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phocoeans, 
356  B.C.  This  latter  war  was  terminated  by  Philip  of  Macedon  taking  all  the  cities  of 
the  Phocosans,  and  dispersing  the  inhabitants,  348  B.C. — PhUcarcJu 

SACRIFICE.  The  first  religious  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Qod  by  Abel ;  it  consisted  of 
milk  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  8875  B.c. — Jouphtu;  Uaher,  Sacrifices  to  the  gods 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  1773  b.c.  The  offering 
of  human  sacrifices  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom  the 
custom  passed  into  Greece,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  All  sacrifices  to  the 
true  Qod  ceased  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  a.d.  33. 

SADDLES.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  used  neither  faaddles  nor  stirrups,  which  led 
to  several  maladies  of  the  hips  and  legs.  Saddles  were  in  use  in  the  third  century, 
and  are  mentioned  as  made  of  leather  in  A.D.  304.  They  were  known  in  England 
about  the  year  600.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  were  in  use  in  1388.  Anne,  the  queen  of 
Richard  IL,  introduced  them  to  the  English  ladies. — Stowc 

SADDUCEES.  A  sect  among  the  Jews,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Sadoc,  a 
scholar  of  Antigonus,  who,  misinterpreting  his  master's  doctrine,  taught  there  was 
neither  heaven  nor  hell,  angel  nor  spirit ;  that  the  soul  was  mortal,  and  that  there 
was  no  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  dead.  As  for  their  other  opinions,  the 
Sadducees  agreed  in  general  with  the  Samaritans,  excepting  that  they  were  partakers 
of  all  the  Jewish  sacxifices.    This  sect  began  about  200  b.c. — Pardon, 

SADLER'S  WELLS.  So  called  after  Mr.  Sadler,  who  built  an  orchestra  to  entertain  the 
invalids  who  used  the  waters  medicinally,  1683.  Many  superstitious  notions  were 
attached  to  the  waters  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  course  of  time  the  orchestra 
was  enclosed,  and  the  building  became  a  place  for  dramatic  performances.  The 
present  theatre  was  opened  in  1765.  Eighteen  persons  were  trampled  to  death  at 
this  theatre,  on  a  fiUso  alarm  of  fire,  Oct.  15,  1807.    See  Theatres. 

SAFETY-LAMP.  That  of  the  illustrious  sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  prevent  accidents 
which  happen  in  coal  and  other  mines,  introduced  in  1815;  and  improved  in  1817. 
The  safety-lamp  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  flame>  in  passing  through  iron-wire 
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zneBheB,  Iobob  bo  much  of  its  heat  as  not  to  be  capable  of  igniting  inflammable 
substances  around,  while  flame  alone  Ignites  gas.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the 
fiither  of  all  safety-lamps  is  Dr.  Beid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  whose  invention  and 
improTements  are  authenticated  in  the  TranaaeHont  of  the  Society  ofArtty  for  1817, 
and  in  Thomton's  Annalt  of  PhUoeophy,  same  year. 

SAFFRON.  Sovran,  French ;  Sc^ffrano,  Italian.  The  flower  of  Crocus.— Pardon.  Of 
strong  aromatic  odour,  formerly  used  against  infection,  still  used  as  a  medicine, 
and  much  esteemed  in  cookery.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  by  a  pilgrim,  about  1339,  probably  from  Arabia,  as  the  word  is  from  the 
Arabic  sotphar. — Miller,  It  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1582;  and  the  best  grows 
in  Essex,  between  Cambridge  and  Sa£fron-Walden. 

SAGK  Sattge^Trench. ;  S<dviaf  Latin.  A  wholesome  herb,  comfortable  to  the  brain  and 
nerves. — MorUtner.  A  species  of  this  garden  plant  grew  early  in  England,  and  some 
varieties  were  imported.  The  Mexican  sage,  ScUvia  Mexicana,  was  brought  from 
Mexico,  A.D.  1724.  The  blue  African  sage,  Salvia  Africana,  and  the  golden  African 
sage,  Salvia  Aurea,  were  brought  to  England  frt>m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1731. 

SAGUNTUM,  SIEGE  of.  The  feunous  and  dreadful  siege  of  Saguntum  (now  Morviedro, 
in  Valencia)  was  sustained,  219  B.C.  The  heroic  citizens,  after  exerting  incredible  acts 
of  valour  for  eight  months,  chose  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  city  rather  than 
surrender  to  HannibaL  They  burnt  themselves,  with  their  houses  and  all  tiieir 
effects,  and  the  conqueror  became  master  of  a  pile  of  ashes  and  of  dead. 

ST.  ANDREW'S,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Originated  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Scotland.  The  legendary  tale  of  transporting  some  of  the  relics  of  the  apostle 
St.  Andrew  from  the  city  of  PatrsB  in  Achaia,  is  thus  recorded  by  all  the  ancient 
Scots  historians: — "Regulus,  a  Greek  monk,  living  at  Patrse,  a  city  of  Achaia,  (by 
whom  the  relics  of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle  were  preserved),  about  ▲.D.  370  was 
warned  in  a  vision  by  night  (three  nights  before  the  emperor  Constantius  came  to 
the  city  on  purpose  to  translate  these  relics  to  Constantinople)  to  visit  the  shrine 
where  the  relics  were  kept,  and  take  out  thereof  the  arm-bone,  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  a  tooth,  and  one  of  the  caps  of  the  apostle's  knees,  which  he  should 
carefully  preserve,  and  carry  with  him  to  a  region  towards  the  west,  situate  in  the 
utmost  pfu:t8  of  the  world.  Regulus  was  at  first  troubled  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
vision,  but  resolved  to  obey ;  and,  putting  the  relics  in  a  little  box,  he  went  to  sea» 
taking  copartners  with  him  Damianus,  a  presbyter,  Gelasius  and  Cubaculus,  two 
deacons,  eight  heimits,  and  three  devout  virgina  After  long  storms,  the  vessel  was 
driven  into  the  bay  near  the  place  where  St.  Andrew's  now  stands,  and  totally 
wrecked  upon  a  rock ;  but  Regulus  and  his  companions  were  all  brought  safe  ashore, 
having  nothing  left  them  but  the  relics  saved.  Hei^gustus,  king  of  the  Picts,  came  to 
visit  them  in  the  place  where  they  had  settled,  now  St.  Andrew's,  then  a  forest  for 
wild  boars.  The  king  gave  Regulus  all  the  land  of  the  forest,  and  erected  the  first 
church."  Sir  R.  Sibbald's  list  of  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrew's  commences  with  Killach, 
A.D.  872.  The  see  became  archiepiscopal  in  1470,  and  it  ceased  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  1689.    St  Andrew's  is  now  a  post-revolution  bishopric. 

ST.  ASAPH,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Of  great  antiquity,  founded  about  a.d.  560,  by  Kentigem, 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  Kentigem  returning  into  Scotland,  left  a  holy  man,  St.  Asaph, 
his  successor,  from  whom  the  prelacy  takes  its  name.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  187/-  lis.  6c2.  By  an  order  in  coimcil,  Oct  1838,  the  sees  of  St  Asaph 
and  Bangor  were  to  be  united  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either ;  and  the  bishopric  of 
Manchester  was  to  be  then  created.  This  order  was  annulled  by  act  10  Vict,  1846, 
and  the  two  sees  are  still  to  subsist  separate.    See  Manchetter. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S,  discovered  a.d.  1493.  Columbus,  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  this  island,  called  it  after  himself.  Settled  by  the  English  and  French,  1626. 
Entirely  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  1713.  Taken  by  the  French  in 
1782,  but  restored  the  next  year.  This  island  suffered  greatly  fr^m  a  storm,  and  the 
town  of  Basseterre  from  a  fire,  Sept  3, 1776. 

ST.  DAVID'S,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Onoe  the  metropolitan  see  of  Wales,  and  archiepiscopal. 
When  Christianity  was  planted  in  Britain,  there  were  three  archbishops'  seats 
appointed,  viz.,  London,  York,  and  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire.  That  at 
Caerleon  being  too  near  the  dominions  of  the  Salons,  was  removed  to  Menew,  and 
called  St  David's,  in  honour  of  the  archbishop  who  removed  it    St  Sampson  was  the 
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last  archbiBhop  of  the  Welsh ;  for  he,  withdrawing  himself  on  account  of  a  pestileiioe, 
to  DMe,  in  Brittany,  carried  the  pall  with  him ;  but  his  successors  preserved  the 
archiepiscopal  power,  although  they  lost  the  name.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  L  these 
prelates  were  K>rced  to  submit  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  St  David  was  the  fint 
archbishop  of  St  David's,  a.d.  519.— J^eottoik 

ST.  DAVID'S  DAY.  This  day  is  annually  commemorated  by  the  Welsh,  in  honour  of 
St  David,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  Tradition  states  that  on  8t  Davids 
birth-day  a  great  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Welsh  over  their  Saxon  invaders. 
That  the  Welsh  soldiers  might  be  distinguished,  St  David  ordered  each  of  them  to 
fix  a  leek  in  his  capprevious  to  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  In  memory  of  this 
circumstance,  the  Welsh  still  wear  a  leek  in  their  hats  on  the  first  of  March. 

ST.  DIZIER,  BATTLE  of,  in  F&ancb.  Between  the  allied  armies  and  the  French,  the 
latter  commanded  by  Napoleon.  The  French  sustained  in  this,  as  in  several  preoediog 
battles,  a  severe  defeat,  and  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  one 
of  a  train  of  victories  which  opened  the  way  of  the  allied  army  to  the  French  capital; 
fought  Jan.  27, 1814. 

ST.  GEORQE,  British  ship  of  98  guns.  Stranded  in  a  storm,  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  Jutland,  and  admiral  Reynolds  and  the  whole  crew,  except  eleven,  were  lost, 
Dec  24, 1811.  The  Hero  and  Defence  ships  of  the  line  were  lost  m  the  same  dreadful 
storm,  and  their  crews  perished ;  two  thousand  soulsy  England's  bravest  sons,  were 
swept  into  eternity  bv  the  wreck  of  these  three  ships.  The  St  Geoif^  steam-packet 
was  wrecked  at  Doiiglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Nov.  19, 18S0. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE.  Was  buUt  by  Henry  YIIL  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  of  the 
same  name,  a.d.  1530.  It  has  been  the  admowledged  town  residence  of  the  English 
kings  since  Whitehall  was  consumed  in  1695;  but  though  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  St  James's  Park,  and  possessing  many  elegant  and  convenient  apartr 
ments  calculated  for  state  purposes,  yet  it  is  an  irregular  brick  building,  without  a 
single  external  beauty  to  recommend  it  as  a  palace. 

ST.  JAMES'S  pare:,  LONDON.  Was  a  complete  marsh  till  the  time  of  Heniy  YIH, 
who  having  built  St  James's  Palace,  inclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and  collecting 
the  waters,  gave  the  new  inclosed  ground  and  buildine  the  name  of  St  James's.  In 
1668  it  was  much  improved  by  Charles  II.,  who  employed  Le  Ndtre  to  add  several 
fields,  to  plant  rows  of  lime-trees,  and  to  lay  out  the  Mall,  which  is  a  vista  half  a  mile 
in  length,  at  that  time  formed  into  a  hollow,  smooth  walk,  skirted  by  a  wooden 
border,  with  an  iron  hoop  at  the  further  end,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a  game  with 
a  ball  called  a  mall.  He  formed  a  canal,  100  feet  broad  and  2800  long,  witii  a  decoy 
and  other  ponds  for  water-fowl.  Succeeding  kings  allowed  the  people  the  privilege 
of  walking  here,  and  William  III.,  in  1699,  granted  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
a  passage  into  it  from  Spring-gardens.  The  irons  and  safeguards  for  the  balls  were 
removed  from  the  Mall  in  1752.  The  drains  were  filled  up  in  1775.  The  park  was 
improved  by  George  lY.  in  1827  et  nq.  The  indosure  was  first  opened  to  the  public 
in  Jan.,  1829.    The  opening  by  Carlton-steps  in  1831.    See  Parkt. 

ST.  JOHN'S  GATE,  LONDON,  opening  into  St  John's-square,  is  the  finest  vestige  of 
monastic  building  in  the  metropolis ;  it  was  originally  the  gate  to  the  priory  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  early  numbers 
of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  were  published.  It  was  often  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
Garrick,  and  other  eminent  characters.  It  is  now  occupied  partly  as  a  tavern.  See 
article  Magazine. 

ST.  MALOES,  France.  This  port  sustained  a  tremendous  bombardment  by  the  English 
in  1693.  In  1758  the  British  landed  in  considerable  force  in  Cancalle  Bay,  and  went 
up  to  the  harbour,  where  they  burnt  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships,  and  did  great 
damage  to  the  town,  making  a  ntimber  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  now  defended  by 
a  veiy  strong  castle,  and  the  harbour  is  most  difficult  of  access. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL,  LONDON.  The  noblest  Protestant  church  in  the  worid. 
The  best  authority  that  exists  illustrative  of  the  origin  of  this  church,  is  its  great 
restorer,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  His  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a  church  on  this 
spot,  built  by  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  confirmed  when  he 
searched  for  the  foundations  for  his  own  design.  He  explodes  the  notion  of  there 
having  been  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  first  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  and  to  have  been  rebuUt  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
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This  was  demolished  by  the  pagan  Saxons,  and  restored  by  Sebert  in  603.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  conflagration  in  1086,  after  which  li&uritius,  then  bishop  of 
London,  commenced  the  magnificent  edifice  which  immediately  preceded  the  present 
cathodraL  St  Paul's  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  memorable  fire  of  1666 ;  and  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  June  21, 1675,  and  the  choir  was  opened  for 
divine  worship,  Dec.  2, 1696.  The  whole  edifice  was  completed  in  1710  (with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  decorations,  not  finished  until  1723)  under  the  illustrious 
architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  ball  and  cross  were  restored  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
in  1822.    The  total  cost  (including  200  tons  weight  of  iron  raiUng)  was  1,511,2022. 


The  length  of  St.  Paul's  from  the 
grand  pordoo  to  the  east  end,  is    .    610  feet 

TfariB  hreadth,  flrom  the  north  to  the 
sooth  portico 

The  exterior  diameter  of  the  dome  .    145 

The  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  cross 404 
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The  campaniles,  or  bell  towers,  at 

each  comer,  height         .                .    206  feet 
The  breadth  of  the  western  entrance    180 
The  eixvumferenoe  of  the  dome    .    .    420 
The   entire  circumference    of    the 
building 8292    „ 


n 
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The  southern  tower  contains  the  dock,  with  its  ponderous  bell,  and  two  smaller  ones 
to  chime  the  quarters.  See  Bella,  The  portico  at  the  northern  entrance  is  circular, 
and  consists  of  a  dome  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns,  with  an  ascent  of  twelve 
steps  of  black  marble.  The  southern  portico  is  of  similar  composition,  but  has  an 
ascent  of  twenty-five  steps,  the  ground  on  that  side  being  lower.  The  great  dome  is 
ornamented  with  thirty-two  columns  below,  and  a  range  of  pilasters  above.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  is  a  circular  projection,  forming  a  recess  within,  for  the 
communion-table.  The  whole  is  wrought  in  rustic,  and  strengthened  and  ornamented 
by  two  rows  of  coupled  pilasters;  the  lower  being  Corinthian,  and  the  upper 
composite. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CBOSS,  LONDON.  The  famous  Paul's  Cross,  which  stood  before  the 
cathedral,  was  a  pulpit  formed  of  wood,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and  covered 
with  lead,  from  which  the  most  eminent  divines  were  appointed  to  preach  every 
Sunday  in  the  forenoon.  To  this  place,  the  court,  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and 
principal  citizens  used  to  resort  It  was  in  use  as  early  as  1259,  and  was  appropriated 
not  only  to  instruct  mankind  by  preaching,  but  to  every  purpose  political  or 
ecclesiastical: — ^for  giving  force  to  oaths,  for  promulgating  laws,  &c.  Jane  Shore, 
mistress  of  Edward  IV.,  was  brought  before  this  cross  in  1483,  divested  of  all  her 
splendour.    It  was  demolished  in  1643  by  order  of  the  parliament. 

ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH,  at  ROMK  Originally  erected  by  Constantino.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pope  Nicholas  YL  commenced  the  present  magnificent 
pile,  which  was  not  completed,  under  numerous  succeeding  popes,  until  a.d.  1629. 
The  front  is  400  feet  broad,  rising  to  a  height  of  180  feet,  and  the  nugestic  dome 
ascends  from  the  centre  of  the  church  to  a  height  of  324  feet :  the  length  of  the 
interior  is  600  feet,  forming  the  most  spacious  hall  ever  constructed  by  human  hands. 
The  length  of  the  exterior  is  669  feet ;  its  greatest  breadth  within  is  442  feet ;  and 
the  entire  height  from  the  ground  482  feet  St  Peter^s  is  the  most  sumptuous 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  world. 

ST.  SALVADOR  One  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  first  point  of  land  discovered  in  the 
West  Indies  or  America  by  the  illustrious  Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  previously 
called  Giianahami,  or  Gat's  Isle,  and  Columbus  (in  acknowledgment  to  Qod  for  his 
deliverance  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  voyage  of  discovery) 
named  it  St  Salvador,  Oct  11, 1491.  The  island  is,  however,  still  called  by  sailors. 
Cat  Island. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN'S,  BATTLES  of.  The  fortified  works,  through  the  centre  of  which 
ran  the  high-road  to  Hemani,  were  carried  by  the  English  Auxiliary  Legion  under 
general  Evans,  after  very  hard  fighting.  The  British  naval  squadron,  off  St  Sebastian's, 
under  lord  John  Hay,  lent  very  opportune  aid  in  this  contest  to  the  victors.  May  5, 
1836.  A  vigorous  assault  was  made  on  the  lines  of  general  De  Lacy  Evans  at 
St  Sebastian  by  the  CarUsts,  who  attempted  to  carry  them.  Both  parties  fought  with 
braverv.  The  Carlists  were  repulsed,  after  suffering  severely.  The  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  force  was  376  men,  and  37  officers,  kUled  and  wounded.  QeneraJ  De  Lacy 
Evans  was  slightly  wounded,  Oct  1, 1836. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN'S,  SIEGE  of.  By  the  British  and  allied  army  under  lord  Wellington, 
afterwards  field-marshal  tiie  duke  of  Wellington.  St  Sebastian,  after  a  short  siege^, 
during  which  it  sustained  a  most  heavy  bombardment,  and  by  which  the  whole  town 
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was  laid  nearly  in  ruins,  was  stormed  by  general  Graham  (afterwards  lord  Lynedoch), 
and  taken,  Aug.  31,  1813.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  besieging  army,  though  not 
considerable,  was  chiefly  in  the  ranks  of  the  British. 

ST.  SOPHIA,  CHURCH  of.  In  Constantinople,  a  short  distance  from  the  Sublime  Porte, 
stands  the  ancient  Christian  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian ;  and  since  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  in  1453,  used  as  an  imperial  mosque.  It  abounds  in  curioeitieg. 
Its  length  is  269  feet,  and  its  breadth  243  feet  Six  of  its  pillars  are  of  green  jasper, 
from  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  and  eight  of  porphyry,  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  at  Rome.  Four  minarets  were  added  by  Selim  II.,  who  reigned  in  1566. 
The  interior  of  the  dome  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  mosaic  work.  Altogether, 
this  mosque  is  magnificent. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL,  LONDON.  The  commons  of  England  held  their  aasemblies 
in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  which  was  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  his  name- 
sake, the  proto-martyr,  about  1135.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.,  in  1347, 
and  by  him  made  a  collegiate  church,  to  which  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests  were 
appointed.  Soon  after  its  surrender  to  Edward  VL,  about  1550,  it  was  applied  to  the 
use  of  parliament.     See  Parliament. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL,  Southwark.  Founded  by  Richard,  prior  of  Bermondsey, 
in  1213,  and  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  1538.  In  1551  iJie  mayor  and  dtizens 
of  London,  having  purchased  of  Edward  VI.  the  manor  of  Southwark,  including  this 
hospital,  repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and  admitted  into  it  260  poor,  sick,  and  helpl^s 
objects;  upon  which  the  kmg,  in  1553,  incorporated  it,  together  with  Bethlehem, 
St.  Bartholomew,  &c.     It  was  rebuilt  in  1693. 

ST.  VINCENT,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Spanish  and  British  fleets  off  the  C^, 
south-west  point  of  Portugal.  The  latter  was  commanded  by  admiral  sir  John  Jerris 
(afterwards  earl  St.  Vincent),  who  took,  after  a  wc  11-fought  battle,  and  with  an  inferior 
force,  four  line-of-battle  ships,  and  considerably  damaged  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  fleets 
Feb.  14,  1797.  Two  of  the  captured  ships  were  of  100  guns  each,  and  the  other  two, 
each  of  74.    From  this  Cape  the  earl  had  his  title. 

ST.  VINCENT,  CAPE.  The  same  Cape.  Admu^  Rooke,  with  twenty  men-of-war,  and 
the  Turkey  fleet  under  his  convoy,  was  attacked  by  admiral  Tourville,  with  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own,  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  when  twelve  Engli^  and  Dutch 
men-of-war,  and  eighty  merchantmen,  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  French,  June  16, 
1693.  Here  admiral  Rodney  destroyed  several  Spanish  ships,  Jan.  16,  1780.  See 
Jlodnet/'t  Victories, 

SALAD.  First  introduced  into  England,  with  other  garden  roots,  from  Artois,  about 
1520.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  viz.  about  1547,  that 
any  salads,  carrots,  cabbage,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  produced  in  England — Butler. 
Queen  Catherine  (Henry's  first  consort),  when  she  wanted  a  salad,  was  obliged  to 
despatch  a  messenger  thither  on  purpose. — Hwm, 

SALAMANCA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British  and  allies  commanded  by  lord  Wel- 
lington, and  the  French  army  under  marshal  Marmont,  fought  July  22,  1812,  In  this 
great  and  memorable  battle  the  illustrious  Wellington  was  victorious,  though  the  loss 
of  the  allies  was  most  severe,  amounting  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  nearly 
6000  men ;  but  that  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater.  Marmont  left  in  the  victor's 
hands  7141  prisoners,  11  pieces  of  cannon,  6  stand  of  colours,  and  two  eagles :  8000 
men  are  believed  to  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Marmont  was  the  seventh  French 
marshal  whom  lord  Wellington  had  defeated  in  the  course  of  four  years.  An  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  victory  was  liie  capture  of  Madrid  with  2500  more  prisoners, 
and  an  inmiense  quantity  of  stores. 

SALAMIS,  BATTLE  of.  The  Persians  defeated  by  the  Greeks  in  this  great  sea-fight, 
Oct  20,  480  B.O.  Themistocles,  the  Greek  commander,  with  only  880  sail,  defeated 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  which  consisted  of  2000  sail.  After  this  battle,  Xerxes  retired 
from  Greece,  leaving  behind  him  Mardonius,  with  300,000  men,  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  suffer  more  disasters.  In  his  retreat,  he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  he  had  crossed 
over  at  the  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  destroyed  by  a  tempest. 

SALDANHA  BAY.  A  bay  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Here  a  Dutch  sqxiadron,  under  admiral  Ducas,  was  captured  by  vice-admiral  sir  George 
Keith  Elphinstone,  without  resistance;  five  men-of-war  and  nme  frigates  surrendered ,- 
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and  sir  George  was,  in  consequence  of  this  great  and  bloodless  achieyement,  executed 
with  wondeif 111  judgment,  created  lord  Keith,  Aug.  17, 1796. 

SALISBURY.  Founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  on  the  removal  of  the 
cathedral  hither  from  Old  Sarom.  National  councils  or  parliaments  were  repeatedly 
held  at  Salisbury,  particularly  in  1296,  by  Edward  L  ;  in  1328,  by  Edward  IIL ;  and 
in  1384.  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  executed  here  by  order  of 
Richard  IIL  in  1483.  On  Salisbury  Plain,  300  English  nobles  were  massacred  by 
Hengist,  May  1,  a.d.  474.  This  plain  is  estimated  at  500,000  acres.  On  it  were  so 
many  cross  roads,  and  so  few  houses  to  take  directions  from,  that  Thomas,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  planted  a  tree  at  each  milestone  from  Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury,  for  the 
trayeller's  guide. 

SALISBURY,  BISHOPRIC  of.  Its  first  seat  was  at  Sherbom,  St.  Adhelm  being  prelate, 
A.D.  705.  Wells  and  Exeter  were  dismembered  from  the  see  in  905.  Herman  removed 
the  seat  to  Old  Sarum  in  1056 ;  and  the  see  was  removed  to  this  city,  tmder  the 
authority  of  a  papal  bull,  in  1217.  This  bishopric  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
18672.  lis.  8<2.  It  has  yielded  to  the  Church  of  Rome  one  saint  and  two  cardinals. 
The  building  of  the  cathedral  commenced  April  28,  1220,  and  was  completed  in  1258. 

SALIQUE,  OR  SALIC,  LAW.  By  this  law  females  are  excluded  from  inheriting  the 
crown  of  France.  It  was  instituted  by  Pharamond,  a.d.  424.  Ratified  in  a  council  of 
state  by  Clovis  I.,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  511. — HenaulCi  France. 
In  order  to  give  more  authority  to  the  maxim  that  "  the  crown  should  never  descend 
to  a  female,'*  it  was  usual  to  derive  it  frx>m  a  clause  of  the  Salian  code  of  the  ancient 
Franks ;  but  this  clause,  if  strictly  examined,  carries  only  the  appearance  of  favouring 
the  principle,  and  does  not  in  rc»dity  bear  the  sense  imposed  upon  it.  Yet,  though 
positive  law  seems  wanting  among  the  French  for  the  exclusion  of  females,  the  practice 
has  taken  place,  and  the  rule  was  established  beyond  all  controversy  on  some  ancient, 
as  well  as  some  modem,  precedents.  The  monarchy  has  always  been  governed  by 
males,  and  no  female ;  and  no  one  who  founded  his  title  on  a  feniale  has  ever  mounted 
the  throne. — Hume,  The  Salique  law  prevailed  for  many  generations  in  Spain,  but 
was  formally  abolished,  ])iarch  25, 1830 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  his 
daughter,  the  now  queen,  succeeded  to  the  sceptre,  as  Isabella  IL,  when  in  her  third 
year,  Sept.  29, 1833.    See  Spain. 

SALT.  In  Scripture,  much  is  said  of  this  substance,  and  it  is  therein  mentioned  as 
savouring  and  seasoning  all  things,  and  is  commanded  to  be  used  in  sacrifices.  The 
Jews  were  wont  to  rub  their  new-bom  infants  with  salt,  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
dried  up  the  humidity  wherewith  they  abound,  and  closed  up  the  pores,  which  were 
too  open  and  susceptible  of  taking  cold.  It  has  been  made  the  symbol  of  wisdom, 
and  of  perpetuity  and  incomiption ;  also  of  hospitality  and  fidelity  ,*  and  sometimes 
of  barrenness  and  sterility.  It  is  used  in  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  this  day,  that  of  baptism ;  and  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  blessing 
holy  water. 

SALT,  AND  SALT-MINES.  Salt  is  either  procured  from  rocks  in  the  earth,  from  salt- 
springs,  or  from  sea-water.  The  famous  salt-mines  of  Wielitska,  near  Cracow,  in  Poland, 
have  been  worked  600  years,  and  yet  present,  it  has  been  lately  said,  no  appearance 
of  being  exhausted.  Rock-salt  was  <£scovered  about  a.d.  950.  Saltpetre  was  first 
made  in  England  about  1625.  The  fine  salt-mines  of  Staffordshire  were  discovered 
about  1670.  Salt-duties  were  first  exacted  in  1702 ;  they  were  renewed  in  1732 ;  and 
were  considerably  reduced  in  1823.  At  a  period  of  the  late  war,  the  duty  had 
reached  to  302.  per  ton ;  it  is  now,  however,  totally  abolished. 

SALT-TAX,  OR  GABELLE,  in  FRANCK  It  is  referred  to  the  year  1344,  when  Edward  m. 
£BM^tiously  called  Philip  of  Yalois  "  the  ofuihor  of  the  Salic  law.''*  But  Philip  the  Long 
was  the  first  that  laid  a  duty  upon  salt ;  Philip  of  Yalois,  however,  raised  the  duty. 
After  the  battle  of  Poitiers  the  king  engrossed  the  whole  trade  to  himself,  and  erected 
public  magazines  for  all  the  salt  in  the  kingdom.  The  Oabelle  was  afterwards  farmed 
out  by  Henry  II.  for  ten  years,  1348.  The  produce  of  the  salt-duty  throughout  the 
realm  was  equal  to  the  revenue  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies. — Henavlt, 

SALUTE  AT  SEA.  It  is  a  received  maxun  at  sea»  that  he  who  returns  the  salute  always 
fires  fewer  guns  than  he  receives,  which  is  done  even  between  the  ships  of  princes  of 
equal  dignity ;  but  the  Swedes  and  Danes  return  the  compliment  without  regarding 
how  many  guns  are  fired  to  them.     Merchantmen  lower  l^eir  main-yard;  but 
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men-of-war  Btrike  only  their  topsail.  The  English  claim  the  right  of  being  ailnied  fiist 
in  all  places,  as  sovereigns  of  the  seas ;  the  Venetians  claim  this  honour  within  their 
gulf,  &c    See  Flag  and  AovoZ  Salute. 

SALUTING.  The  customaiy  and  natural  exprassions  of  civility  or  friendship.  The 
custom  of  saluting  ladies  by  their  relatives  and  friends  was  introduced,  it  is  said,  by 
the  early  Romans,  not  out  of  respect  originally,  but  to  find  by  their  breath  whether 
they  had  been  drinking  wine,  this  being  criminal  for  women  to  do,  as  it  sometimee  led 
to  adultery.  The  H«  was  the  ofi&pring  of  nature,  the  tahUe  the  formality  of  dviliaed 
life,  and  as  distinct  as  love  and  ceremony. — A  she. 

SAMARITANS.  The  Samaritans  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  They  were  the 
inhabitants  of  a  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capital,  and  were  oompoeed  of 
heathens  and  rebellious  Jews ;  and  on  having  a  temple  built  there  after  the  form  of 
that  of  Jerusalem,  a  lasting  enmity  arose  between  the  people  of  Judaea  and  of  Samaria, 
BO  that  no  intercourse  took  place  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  name  of  Samaritan 
became  a  word  of  reproach,  and  as  if  it  were  a  curse. — Lempriert, 

SANCTUARIES.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  early  ages.  Rome  was  one  entire  ^mo- 
tuaiy  from  751  b.o.  In  England,  privileged  places  for  the  safety  of  offenders  were 
granted  by  king  Lucius  to  our  churches  and  their  precincts.  St.  John's  of  Beverley 
was  thus  privileged  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  St  Burein's,  in  Cornwall,  was  privil^ed 
by  Athelstan,  a.d.  935 ;  Westminster,  by  Edward  the  Confessor ;  St.  Martin's-le-Qrand, 
1529.  Sanctuaries  were  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  Several  places  in  London  were 
privileged  against  the  arrest  of  persons  for  debt.  These  last  were  suppressed  in  1696. 
See  Privilege  Places, 

SANDALS.  The  shoe  or  slipper  worn  especially  by  the  eastern  nations.  At  first  it  was 
only  a  piece  of  leather  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  to  keep  the  foot  from  the  ground,  but 
was  in  the  course  of  time  improved  to  a  covering  of  cloth,  ornamented  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  art,  and  made  of  the  richest  materials,  and  worn  by  the  high  priests  at 
great  solemnities,  and  by  kings,  princes,  and  great  men  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Sandals  were  idso  worn  by  women,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holofemes, 
where,  among  other  decorations,  she  is  said  to  have  put  on  sandals,  at  the  sight  of 
which  he  was  ravished.  It  was  usual  for  ladies  to  have  slaves  to  carry  their  »a!"^aia 
in  cases,  ready  to  adorn  their  feet  on  occasions  of  state.    See  Skoes* 

SANDHURST,  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGK  Founded,  first  at  High  Wycombe,  in 
1799.  Removed  to  Great  Marlow  in  1802,  and  to  Sandhurst  in  1812.  The  college, 
for  which  the  land  was  purchased  by  (Government  at  Blackwater,  near  Bagshot, 
consists  of  two  departments,  called  the  Senior  and  Jimior :  the  former  is  intended  to 
instruct  and  qualify  officers  for  the  general  staff  of  the  army ;  the  latter  is  compoeed 
of  two  companies  of  cadets,  who  get  their  commissions  from  the  college  either  by 
pxirchaae,  or  without  purchase ;  in  the  latter  case  the  cadet  must  have  passed  sudli 
an  examination  as  may  recommend  him  for  this  mark  of  royal  &vour.  The  two 
branches  of  the  institution  have  been  united  since  1820.  The  building  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  Doric  portico  of  eight  columns,  and  is  calculated  to  receive  400  cadetsy 
and  thirty  students  of  the  senior  department 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  eleven  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were 
discovered  by  captain  Cook,  in  1778.  Many  voyagers  report  that  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  natives  seems  in  no  respect  below  the  common  standard  of  mankind.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  islands  that  this  illustrious  circumnavigator  fell  a  victim  to  the  suddoi 
resentment  of  the  natives,  Feb.  14, 1779.    See  OwhyJue, 

SANHEDRIM.  An  ancient  Jewish  council  of  the  highest  jurisdiction,  of  seventy,  or  as 
some  say,  seventy-three  members.  They  date  this  senate  from  Nwnben  xL  16.  It 
was  yet  in  being  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  John  xviii  31.  A  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
was  summoned  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris,  July  23, 1806 ;  and  it  assembled 
Jan.  20, 1807. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Tekeriffe.  Here  the  renowned  admiral  Blake  entirely  destroyed 
16  Spanish  ships  secured  with  great  nautical  skill,  and  protected  by  the  castle  and 
forts  on  the  shore.  This  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
exploits  ever  accomplished. — Butler.  It  was  so  miraculous,  that  all  who  knew  the 
place  wondered  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  have 
undertaken  it;  and  the  victors  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe  what 
they  had  done ;  whilst  the  surviving  Spaniards  thought  that  they  were  devils^  and 
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not  men,  who  had  deetroyed  their  ships  in  such  a  manner,  April  20, 1657.— Jbr2  o/ 
Ckurendofk  In  an  unsucoeasfiil  attack  niade  upon  Santa  CSniz  by  Kelson,  several  officers 
and  141  men  were  killed,  and  the  brave  admiral  lost  his  right  arm,  July  24, 1797. 

SAPPHIC  VEBSK  The  verse  invented  by  Sappho,  the  lyrio  poetess  of  Mitylene. 
Sappho  was  equally  celebrated  for  her  poetry,  her  beauty,  and  her  amorous  disposition. 
She  conceived  a  hopeless  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  her  native  country,  on  which 
account  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mount  Leucas,  and  was  drowned.  The 
Lesbians,  after  her  death,  paid  her  divine  honours,  and  called  her  the  tenth  muse, 
594  B.C. 

SAPPHIRK  This  predoiis  stone  is  of  an  azure  or  beautiful  sky-colour,  and  transparent ; 
in  hardness  it  exceeds  the  ruby,  and  is  next  to  the  diamond ;  it  is  so  hard  as  scarcely 
to  bear  engraving.  It  was  most  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  east, 
and  many  nations  attributed  all  their  happiness  and  success  to  wearing  it  about  their 
person ;  it  was  valued  more  as  a  charm  than  an  ornament.  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  is 
said  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  sapphire  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
1733.    With  us,  this  stone  is  the  fourtii  in  the  order  of  value. 

SARACENS.  A  celebrated  people  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Sarra  in  their  language 
signifying  a  desert.  They  were  the  first  disciples  of  IMbhomet ;  and  vdthin  40  years 
after  his  death,  in  A.D.  631,  they  conquered  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
They  conquered  Spain  in  718  ft  aeq, ;  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  closed  by  Bagdad 
being  taken  by  the  Tartars,  1258. — Blair.  There  are  now  no  people  known  by  this 
name ;  the  descendants  of  those  who  subdued  Spain  are  called  Moors. 

SARAQOSSA.  Anciently  Ctesarea  Augusta;  whence,  by  corruption,  its  name.  Its 
church  has  been  a  place  of  great  devotion.  They  tell  us  that  the  Virgin,  while  yet 
living,  appeared  to  St  James,  who  was  preaching  the  gospel,  and  left  Imn  her  image, 
which  was  affcerwards  placed  in  the  church,  with  a  little  Jesus  in  its  arms,  ornamented 
with  a  profdsion  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  illuminated  by  a  multitude  of  lamps.  In 
Dea,  1778,  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  a  fire  at  the  theatre.  Saragossa 
taken  by  the  French,  after  a  most  heroic  defence  by  general  Palafox,  during  as 
renowned  a  siege  as  is  on  record,  Feb.  13, 1809. 

SARATOGA,  BURGOTNE'S  SURRENDER  at.  General  Burgoyne,  commander  of  a 
body  of  the  British  army,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the  Ajnerican  provincials  in 
the  memorable  war  of  independence  (Oct  7),  being  surrounded,  the  whole  of  this  laige 
force  surrendered  to  the  iSjnerican  general  Gates.  No  less  than  5791  men  laid  down 
their  arms,  Oct  17, 1777.  The  American  accoimts  stated  the  number  to  be  much 
greater.    This  was  the  greatest  check  tiie  British  sufiered  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

SARDANAPALUS.  The  last  king  of  Assyria.  See  Assyria.  One  of  the  most  infiunous 
and  sensual  monarchs  that  ever  lived.  Having  grown  odious  to  his  subjects,  and 
being  surrounded  by  hostile  armies,  dreading  to  Ml  into  their  hands,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  capital  at  Nineveh.  Here  he  caused  a  vast  pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  in  a 
court  of  his  palace,  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold,  sUver,  jewels,  precious  and  rare 
articles,  the  royal  apparel,  and  other  treasures,  and  enclosing  his  concubines  and 
eunuchis  in  an  apartment  within  the  pile,  he  set  all  on  fire,  perishing  himself  in  the 
flames.  This  is  the  mightiest  confU^ration  of  wealth  on' record.  The  riches  thus 
destroyed  were  worth  a  thouscmd  myriads  of  taleiUs  of  gold,  and  ten  tdibb  as  mamy 
talents  of  silver/ 1 1  about  1,400,000,0002.  sterling.— iiM^mettf. 

SARDINIA.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Umbrians,  Etrurians,  Ligurians,  and  afterwards  the  Gauls  (when  they  established 
themselves  in  Italy  under  Brennus,  &a)  firom  whom  this  country  was  called  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (or  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  respect  to  Rome) :  it  afterwards  became 
a  part  of  Lombaidy,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Burgundians.  The  island  of 
Sardinia  has  been  successivelv  possessed  by  the  Phosnicians  and  Greeks,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  Saracens,  and  Spcmiards ;  fix)m  settlers  belonging  to  which  various 
nations  the  present  inhabitants  derive  their  origin. 


Sul^iigated  by  tbe  Romaiu  .  bwO.   S81 


Taken  by  the  Moors,  abont             .   a  j>.    728 
Reduced  by  the  Genoese                      .    .  1116 
The  pope  grants  Sardinia  to  the  Pisanese, 
who  are,  however,  too  weak  to  expel  ttie 
SaraceiM 118S 


Alphonsns  IV.  of  Arragon,  becomes  mas- 
ter of  Sardinia   ....       a..d.  18H 
Taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  English 

naval  forces 1708 

Recovered  bv  the  Spaniards         .       .    .  1717 
They  again  lose  possession  .  1719 

Ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  eqnivir 

lentforSloUy 17tt 
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SARDINIA,  wiUiMud, 

Victor  Amadwii,  harlng  the  title  of  king, 
ebdloetes  ia  fltyoar  ofhls  ion        .  a.d.  1780 

Attempting  to  reooyer  8erdinie,  he  ie 
takeHf  &Dd  diee  in  prison   ....  178B 

[The  court  kept  at  Turin  till  17B6.  when 
these  dominions  were  oyerrun  bj  the 
French  arms,  and  shortlj  afterwaids 
annexed  to  the  French  empire.] 

The  king  resigns  his  crown  to  his  brother, 
dukeof  Aoust  .    June4y  180S 

Sardinia  annexed  to  Italr.  and  Buona- 
parte crowned    king  of    the   whole, 

Dec.  96,  1806 

Restored  to  its  lightftd  sorerelgn,  with 
Genoa  added  to  it  Dee.  1614 

The  king,  Charles-Albert,  openly  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  the  Italian  regene* 
ration  against  Austria       .    March  23,  1848 

Defeat  of  the  Austrlans  by  the  Sardinian 
army  at  Goito     .  May  29,  1848 

The  fortress  of  Pescheiim  surrenders  to 
the  Sardinian  troops  .  May  80,  1848 

The  Sardinian  army,  which  had  fought 


with  the  greatest  brayery 
weeks,  is  at  length  forced 
towards  Milan    . 


for   many 
to  retreat 
July  37,  1848 


The  Sardinians,  who  had  retreated  to 
Milan,  capitulate  to  ttie  Austrian  fldd- 
marshal  Radetsky  .    Aug.  4, 

Armistloe  between  Sardinia* and  Aastiia, 

Sept.  21, 

The  Sardinians  resume  hostilities  against 
Austria    ....        Mareh  12, 

Badetsky  defeats  a  diylslon  ti  the  Sar- 
dinian  army,  and  ooonples  Mortara, 

March  21, 

Complete  route  of  the  Sardinian  army  by 
the  Austiians  at  Noyara    .   March  2S, 

Charles-Albert  abdicates  in  feyoor  of  his 
son,  the  duke  of  Sayoy,  and  leayes  his 
dominions   ....     March  28, 

The  Anstrians  occupy  Noyara  and  other 
places       ....        Match  25l 

Another  armistice  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia      ....     March  26,  18tt 

The  duke  of  Sayoy  proclaimed  king  or 
Sardinia,  under  the  title  of  Victor- 
Emmanuel  II.  March  26, 

Death  of  Charles-Albert,  the  ex-king,  at 
Oporto        ....         July  28, 

Treaty  of  Milan  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia,  signed    .  Aug.  6^ 


1818 
1818 
1818 


1848 
18I8 


1849 
1848 


1848 
1848 


1849 


KINGS  OF  SARDINIA. 


1718.  Vietor-Amadens  I.,  king  (II.  as  duke) : 
resigned,  in  1780,  tn  Atyour  of  his  son ; 
died  in  1782. 


1780. 
1778. 
1796. 


Charles-Emmanuel  I.,  his  son. 
Victor-Amadeus  II>  his  son. 


Charles-Emmanuel  II.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  resigned  his  crown  ia  fityour 
of  his  brother. 

1802.  Victoi^Emmanuel  I. 

1806.  [Sardinia  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  was 
crowned  king,  May  26, 1805.] 


1814.  Vlctor-Emmaaael,  restored ;  resigned  in 
March,  1821 ;  and  died  in  1824. 

1621.  Charles-Felix ;  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 

1881.  Charles-Albert  This  prince  proyoked  a 
war  with  Austria;  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  abdicated  in  feyoor  of  his 
son,  March  28, 1849.  Died  at  Oporto, 
July  28,  1849. 

1849.  Victoi^Emmanael  II. ;  the  present  (1851) 
king  of  Sardinia. 


SATIRE.  About  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  comedy,  satire  made  its  appearance 
at  Rome  in  the  writings  of  Ludlius,  who  was  so  celebrated  in  this  species  of  com- 
position that  he  has  been  called  the  inyentor  of  it,  116  B.a — Livy,  Luciliua  obtained 
praise  lavished  with  too  liberal  a  hand :  we  may  compare  him  to  a  river  which  rolls 
upon  its  waters  precious  sand,  accompanied  with  mire  and  dirt — JTorooe.  Satire  and 
a  lampoon  are  too  frequently  confounded. — Bithcp  Sail. 

SATURDAY.  With  us  this  is  the  last,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  but  with  the  Jews 
it  is  the  Sabbath.  See  Sdbhath.  It  veas  so  called  from  an  idol  worahipped  on  this  day 
by  the  old  Saxons,  and  according  to  Yertigem  was  named  by  them  Sateine*s-day. — 
Pardcn.  It  is  named  Saturday  from  the  ancient  Saxon  idol  Seater. — Builer»  It  is 
more  properly  from  Saturn,  diii  ScUunU, — Addison. 

SATURN,  The  Planet.  Ascertained  to  be  about  900  millions  <^  miles  distant  from  the 
Bun,  and  its  diameter  to  be  89,170  miles.  His  satellites  were  discovered  by  Galileo 
and  Simon  Meyer,  1608-9-10 ;  his  belt,  &c.,  by  Huygens,  in  1634 ;  his  fifth  satellite  by 
the  same,  in  1655 ;  and  his  sixth  and  seventh  by  Herschel,  in  1789.  Cassini  was  also  a 
discoverer  of  the  satellites  of  the  planets.  In  Heathen  Mythology,  Si^um  is  esteemed 
the  fiither  of  the  gods. 

SATURNALIA.  Festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn.  They  were  instituted  long  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and  equality  which  pre> 
vailed  on  the  earth  in  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  a 
victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while  others  suppose  that  Janus  first  instituted 
them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  learned  agriculture.  Others 
suppose  that  they  were  first  celebrated,  after  a  victoxy  obtained  over  the  Latins  by 
the  dictator  Poethumius.  During  these  festivals  no  busmess  was  allowed,  amusements 
were  encouraged,  dictinctions  ceased,  and  even  slaves  could  say  what  they  pleased  to 
,  their  masters  with  impunity. — Lenglet 
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SAYING^S*  BANES.  The  benefit  clubs,  among  artisans,  having  accumulated  stocks  of 
money  for  their  progressLve  purposes,  a  plan  was  adopted  to  identify  these  funds  with 
the  public  debt  of  the  country,  and  an  extra  rate  of  interest  was  held  out  as  an 
inducement ;  hence,  savings'  bajiks  to  receive  small  sums,*  returnable  with  interest,  on 
demand,  were  formed.  See  article  Bamk  of  Savings.  Brought  under  parliamentary 
regulation  in  1816.  Act  to  consolidate  and  amendprevious  laws  relating  thereto, 
9  Qeo.  lY.,  1828.    This  act  extended  to  Scotland,  6  Will  IV.,  Sept  9, 1835. 

SAYINas'  BANKS,  AlffD  DEPOSTFOBS  IN  BNGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  WALES,  AND  IRELAND,  IN  1840. 

Country.  No.  qf  Banks.  No.  of  Depontora.  AnunaU. 

England         .               .    .  401  .       .        .               .    .  627,448  ....  £19,818,673 

Scotland     ....  89 44,628  ....  471,388 

Wales 31 16,927  ....  642,476 

IreUnd       ....  79 78,356  ....  2,228)367 

OLASSmCATION  OF  THE  FIBST  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DEPOSITORS  WHO  OPENED  ACCOUNTS  : — 


Domestic  servantB 7245 

Persons  in  trade,  mechanics,  &c.  .  .  .  7478 
Labourers  and  porters  ....  672 
Miners 1454 


Friendly  and  charitable  societies  66 

Persons  not  classed,  viz.,  widows,  teachers, 
saUors,  &c 8066 


NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITOBS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSTIB  IN  SAYINGS'  BANKS,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1848. 

Cknadry.  Number  of  Banks.  Aeeotmts  opened.  Total  Amount. 

England  and  Wales        .       .    481 909,386  .        .  £26,871,176 

ScoUand      .        .               .    .      40 86,472  ....  1,060,191 

Ireland 61 60,119  .       .  1,368,062 

Jersey  and  Guernsey             .2 9,786  ....  236,710 

Grand  Total     ...    684 1,064,663  .       .    £28,046,189 

At  the  commencement  of  1850,  the  gross  amount  of  all  stock  and  annuities  was,  for 
Great  Britain,  26,623,6352.  For  Ireland,  1,031,588.  On  account  of  Friendly  Societies 
m  the  United  Kingdom,  1,952,300 ;  totaJ,  29,607,5232.  The  number  of  individual 
depositors  was  1,065,031.  The  Charitable  Institutions  and  Friendly  Societies  were 
22,823.  The  amount  of  the  funds  of  Militaiy  Savings'  Banks,  was  99,6662. ;  belonging 
to  6747  depositors. — Official  Jtetwms, 

SAVOY.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  118  B.O.  The  Alemans  seized  it  in  a.d.  395,  and 
the  Franks  in  496.  It  shared  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland  till  1040,  when  Conrad, 
emperor  of  Germany,  gave  it  to  Hubert,  with  the  title  of  earL  Amadeus,  earl  of 
Savoy,  solicited  Sigismund  to  erect  his  dominions  into  a  duchy,  which  he  did  at  Cam- 
bray,  Feb.  19, 1417.  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
by  treaty  from  Spain,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  emperor  for  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king,  1713-20.  The  French  subdued  this  country 
in  1792,  and  made  it  a  department  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  1800. 

SAW.  Invented  by  D»dalu& — Pliny.  Invented  by  Talus. — ApoUodorut.  Talus,  it  is 
said,  having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake,  he  employed  it  to  cut  through  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  then  formed  an  instrument  of  iron  like  it.  Becher  says  saw-mills  were 
invented  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  he  errs.  Saw-mills  were  erected  in 
Madeira  in  1420 ;  at  Breslau,  in  1427.  Norway  had  the  first  saw-mill  in  1530.  The 
bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  Mary  of  England  to  the  court  of  Rome,  describes  a 
saw-mill  there,  1555.  In  England,  saw-miUs  had  at  first  the  same  fate  with  printing 
in  Turkey,  the  crane  in  Strasbuig,  &c.  The  attempts  to  introduce  them  were 
violently  opposed;  and  one  erected  by  a  Dutchman  in  1663  was  forced  to  be 
abandoned. 

SAXONY.  The  royal  fieunily  of  Saxony  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  is  allied  to  all  the 
Royal  houses  in  Europe.  The  sovereignty  still  continues  in  the  same  family,  notwith- 
standing it  encountered  an  interruption  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  &om  1180 
to  1423.  Saxony,  which  had  been  for  many  centuries  an  electorate^  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  in  1806,  when  Frederick  Augustus  became  the  first  king,  l^at  sovereign 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Anthony,  May  5, 1827.  The  present  (1851)  sovereign 
is  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne,  6  June,  1836.  Saxony  became 
the  scene  of  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 

SCALES  AND  MEASURES.    See  Beam  and  ScaUt,  and  Measures,  Weighs,  Ac. 

SCANDALUM  ICAGNATUM.  The  name  given  to  a  special  statute  relating  to  any 
wrong,  by  words  or  in  writing,  done  to  high  personages  of  the  land,  such  as  peers, 
judges,  ministers  of  the  crown,  officers  in  the  state,  and  other  great  pubUc  functionaries^ 
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by  the  circulation  of  Bcandalous  statements,  fialse  newB»  or  honible  meesageBr  bj  wbidi 
any  debate  or  discord  between  them  and  the  commons,  or  any  scandal  to  their  penons, 
might  arise. — Chamben,    This  law  was  first  enacted  2  Bichard  IL,  1378. 

SCARLET.  The  scarlet,  or  kermes  dye,  was  known  in  the  East  in  the  earliest  ages; 
cochineal  dye,  a-D.  1518.  A  Fleming,  named  Kepler,  established  the  first  dye-hoose 
for  scarlet  in  England,  at  Bow,  1648.  The 'art  of  dyeing  red  was  improred  by  Brefwer, 
1667. — Becknumn. 

SCEPTIC.  The  ancient  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Fyrrho,  834  B.a  Pyrrfao  was 
in  continual  suspense  of  judgment ;  he  doubted  of  everything,  never  made  any  con- 
clusions, and  when  he  had  carefully  examined  a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts, 
he  concluded  by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence.  As  he  showed  so  much  indifferenoa 
in  everything,  and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same  thing,  some  of  his 
disciples  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world  ?  "  Because!,'*  says 
he,  "  there  is  no  difference  between  life  and  death."  Timon  was  one  of  the  chief 
followers  of  this  sect,  which  was  almost  extinct  in  the  time  of  Cicero. — Strabo, 

SCEPTRE.  This  is  a  more  ancient  emblem  of  royalty  than  the  crown.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  the  sceptres  of  kings  were  long  walking-staves ;  they  afterwards  were 
carved,  and  made  shorter.  Tarquin  the  Elder  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  sceptre 
among  the  Romans,  about  468  b.o.  The  French  sceptre  of  the  first  race  of  kings  was 
a  golden  rod,  a.d.  481. — Le  Ckmdrt, 

SCHOOLS.  Charity  schools  were  instituted  in  London  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  the 
infant  poor  into  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  8  James  II.,  1687. — BapkL.  Charter 
schools  were  instituted  in  Ireland  1738. — Scully,  In  England  there  were,  in  1847, 13,642 
schools  (exclusively  of  Sunday  schools)  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  the  number 
of  children  was  998,481.  The  parochial  andendowed  schools  of  Scotland  were  in  nomb^ 
(exclusively  of  Simday  schools)  4836;  and  the  number  of  children,  181,467.  The 
number  of  schools  in  Wales  was  841,  and  the  number  of  children  38,164 :  in  Ireland, 
18,327  schools,  and  774,000  children. 

SCILLY  ISLES.  They  held  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  being  ten  in  number.  The  memorable  shipwreck  of  tiie  British  squadron 
under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  occurred  here.  This  brave  admiral,  returning  from  an 
expedition  against  Toulon,  mistook  these  rocks  for  land,  and  struck  upon  them.  His 
ship  the  AuociaHon,  in  which  were  his  lady,  two  sons,  many  persons  of  rank,  and 
800  brave  men,  went  instantly  to  the  bottom.  The  Sagle,  Captain  Hancock,  and  tiie 
Romney  and  Pirebra/ndf  were  also  lost.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped,  Oct  22, 1707. 
Sir  Cloudesley's  body,  being  found,  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 


SCOTLAND.  See  Caledonui.  This  important  member  of  the  British  Empire 
governed  by  a  king  before  the  Romans  visited  England,  and  continued  an  independent 
kingdom  till  the  death  of  the  English  queen  Elizabeth,  when  James  VL  of  Scotland, 
the  most  immediate  heir,  was  called  to  tiie  throne  of  England,  and  constantly  resided 
in  the  latter  kingdom ;  he  and  his  successors  calling  themselves  kings  of  En^and  and 
Scotland.  Each  country  had  a  separate  parliament,  till  the  year  1707,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  when  both  kingdoms  were  united  under  the  genend  name  of  Qieat 
Britain. 


Camelon,  capital  of  the  Pieta,  taken  by 
Kenoeth  II.,  and  every  living  creature 
pat  to  the  sword  or  destroyed        .  a.d.    848 

The  feudal  system  established  by  Mal- 
colm II 1004 

Divided  into  baronies        ....  1088 

The  Danes  are  driven  out  of  all  parts  of 
Scotland 1040 

Duncan  I.  is  murdered  by  his  kinsman 
Macbeth,  by  whom  the  crown  is  seised  .  1040 

Malcolm  III.,  aided  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, meets  the  usurper  at  Dunsinane ; 
Macbeth  is  killed  by  Macduff  .  1067 

The  Baxon-Enelish  language  introduced 
into  Scotland,  by  Aigitives  from  Eng- 
land, escaping  firom  the  Normans     .    .  1080 

Siege  of  Alnwick ;  Malcolm  Ill.kiUed  by 
the  governor  ...  1088 


Splendid  reign  of  David  I.,  who  oompilea 
a  code  of  laws      ....      a.d.  1114 

Scotland  invaded  by  Haeho,  king  of  Nor- 
way, with  180  ships  and  20,000  men ; 
the  invaders  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  who  now  reoovera  the  West- 
em  Isles 1963 

John  Baliol  and  Edward  Bruce  contend 
for  the  throne 1S90 

Edward  I.  of  England,  as  umpire,  deddes 
in  favour  of  John 1280 

John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  appears  to 
a  summons,  and  defenda  his  own  cause 
in  Westminster-hall  against  the  earl  of 
Fife.— Stowtft  Ohron 1898 

Edward,  wishing  to  annex  Scotland  to 
England,  dethrones  John,  ravages  the 
country,  deatroys  the  monuments  of 
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8«ottlsh  hUtorjr,  and  Mlaea  the  prophetic 
stODfl  (see  G^nmatkm  Ohair)  .  a.d.  19B6 

William  Wallace  taken  by  the  English, 
and  ezeonted  on  Tover-hiU  as  a  traitor, 

Ang.88,  1306 

Sobert  I.  reeoTera  ttie  enmn,  and  d^ieata 
the  BngUah  at  Bannoekbnrn.  See  Bim- 
no€kbmm 1314 

Darid  IL  taken  prisoner  at  the  hattte  of 
Dorfaain,  by  qoeen  Philippa  of  England, 
and  detained  in  captivity  11  years        .    .  1846 

Battle  of  Chery  Chase,  betveen  Hotspur 
Percy  and  eacl  Douglas.    Bee  OUerintm. 

Batiu  of laes 

8t.  Andrew*s  UniTcrslty  founded  .    .  1411 

James  I.  captured  by  the  English  near  Flam- 
borough  Head  on  his  passage  to  France    .  1406 

Detained  eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land; marries  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Somerset ;  and  obtains  his  liberty  .  14S4 

He  is  sssasslnated  in  his  bed  by  the  friends 
of  those  whom  he  had  punished  for  mal-ad- 
ministratlon  during  hCs  imprisonment       .  1487 

James  II.  commences  his  vsign  at  seven 
years  of  age 1487 

The  university  of  Olasgow  founded  by 
bishop  WiUlara  TumbnU        ....  1461 

James  II.  killed  at  the  sieee  of  Bozbvgh 
by  a  cannon  bursting 1460 

James  III,  a  weak  prince,  addicted  to  Judi- 
cial astrology,  by  which  he  is  seduced  to 
cause  the  murder  of  his  brother  John,  and 
commit  Other  crimes,  is  killed  in  an 
insurrection  of  his  people  at  Baanoek- 
bum-field .1488 

Unirersity  of  Aberdeen  founded  by  bishop 
Elphinstone 14M 

Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  whei«  James  IV.  is 
slain,  and  his  army,  ccHnprislng  the  flower 
of  the  Scotch  nobility,  is  cut  to  pieces. 
(See  FloddiOk  Fidd,  Battle  oj)       .       .       .  1618 

James  V.  establishes  the  court  of  Session. 
(See  SsMion) 1662 

Order  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  Thistle,  is 
revived.    (See  TkistU)         ....  1640 

Mary,  afterwards  the  qaeen  of  Soots,  bora, 

Dec.  8,  1642 

Succeeds  her  ikther,  James  Y.,  when  but 
a  few  days  c4d      .        .        .       .     Dee.  18,  1642 

She  marries  the  dauphin  of  Franee,  after- 
wards Francis  II.    .  .       April  20,  1668 

Francis  II.  dies,  leaving  the  beautinil  and 
young  Mary  a  widow  .  .  1666 

The  Reformation  takes  place  in  Scotland, 
during  the  minority  of  Mary,  between  1660 
and 1660 

The  Eeformatlon  is  consummated  by  John 
Knox 1660 

Mary,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years, 
arrives  at  Lelth,  from  France         Aug.  21,  1661 

Upon  an  inquisition,  which  was  offidally 
taken  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth,  only 
68  Scotsmen  were  found  in  London — Stowe.  1662 

Mary  marries  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  lord 
Darnley Jiuy27,  1666 

David  Riasio,  who  had  obtained  the  con- 
fidence and  favour  of  Mary,  and  her  secre- 
tary, murdered  by  Darnley,  in  her  pre* 
senoe MarcbO,  1666 

Lord  Darnley  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  in 
his  house Feb.  10,  1667 

[Marv  is  accused  of  conniving  at  his  death, 
either  In  resentment  for  tibe  death  of 
Risaio,  or  to  gratify  an  illicit  passion  for 
Bothwell.1 

James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  seises  on 
the  person  of  the  queen,  who  marries  bim. 

May  16,  1667 

The  unfortunate  Mary  imprisoned  by  her 
nobles    .  ...  1667 


Her  infant  son  erowned,  as  James  VI.,  and 
the  eail  of   Murray   appointed    regent, 

July  22,  1667 

Mary  escapes  from  piison,  and  edlects  a 
large  army,  which  Is  dereated  by  the  re- 
gent Murray,  at  the  battle  of  Langside. 
(See  Langtide)       ....  May  16,  1868 

The  earl  of  Lennox  is  appointed  regent  of 
the  kfaigdom      ....      July  12,  1670 

The  eacl  of  Mar  is  chosen  regent  of  Scotland, 

Sept  6,  1671 

Death  of  the  great  Reformer  John  Knox, 
aged  67 Nov.  24,  1672 

[His  ftmeral  in  Edinburgh  is  attended  by 
the  nobiUty  and  the  regent  Morton  (chosen 
the  day  of  his  decease),  who  exclaims, 
when  he  was  laid  in  his  ^ve,  "There  lies 
he  who  never  foared  the  face  of  man."] 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  founded.  Bee 
Edbdnargh) 1680 

Mary  having  taken  reftige  in  England,  where 
she  was  thrown  into  confinement  by  queen 
Elisabeth,  is,  after  18  years'  captivity, 
beheaded  at  Fotherlngay  Castle     .  Feb.  8^  1667 

Gowrle's  conspiracy 1600 

Union  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  with  that  of 
England,  by  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to 
the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom,  March  94,  1608 

Charles  I.  of  England  is  betrayed  by  the 
Scottish  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  rebels 1647 

Marquess  of  Montrose  put  to  death  at  Edin- 
burgh         1650 

Scotland  united  to  the  English  common- 
wealth, by  Oliver  Cromwell        .        .        .  1661 

The  eommonwealth  destroyed,  and  royalty 
restored  with  Charles  II 1660 

Assassination  of  arehbisbop  Sharps,  who  is 
dragged  from  Us  carriage,  near  St.  An- 
drew s,  by  some  fimatics,  headed  by  John ' 
Balfour,  of  Burley,  and  despatched  with 
swords  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter, 

May  8,  1679 

Revolution  in  Ihvour  of  William  III.,  and 
establishment  of  presbytery  .  1688 

Massacre  of  the  Macdonslds  at  Glenooe. 
(See  Gleneoe.) 16B1 

James  II.  of  England,  of  the  Stuart  line,  dies 
in  exile Sept.  16,  1701 

Union  of  Scotland  with  En^and,  forming 
together  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 

May  1,  1707 

Rebellion  in  Scotland  in  Ikvour  of  the  son  of 
the  late  king,  James  II.,  called  the  Pre- 
tender.   (See  Pretender.)      ....  1715 

The  partisans  of  the  Pretender  are  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  SheriiRnulr  (lehieh  »ee)   .    ,  1715 

They  are  again  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Preston Sov.  12, 1716 

Affiiir  of  captain  Porteous,  who  is  killed  by  s 
mob  in  Edinburgh.  (See  Porieoua.)  Sept.  7,  1736 

The  last  edSbrt  is  made  by  the  Stuart  family 
to  recover  possession  of  their  ancient 
kingdom ;  the  Young  Pretender  gains  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  {which  tee)    Sept  21,  1746 

And  of  Falkirk         ....  Jan.  18,  1746 

But  is  completely  defeated  at  Culloden 
(ufhichaee)        ....        April  16,  1746 

Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  are  exe- 
cuted   for   high   treason    on  Tower-hill, 

Aug.  18,  1746 

The  Highland  dress  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament;  but  the  act  was  afterwards 
repealed 1746 

Simon  Fraser,  lord  Lovat,  executed  at  the 
age  of  80 April  9,  1747 

Thomson,  the  poet,  dies  .       Aug.  27,  1748 

The  Old  Pretender,  the  "Chevalier  de  St 
George,"  dies  at  Rome  in  his  88th  year, 

Dec,  80,  1765 
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Prinoe  Charles  Edirard  LewU  Caslmlr,  the 
Young  Pretender,  die*  In  the  i«me  city, 

March  S,  178B 
Death  of  Robert  Bums  .  July,  1796 

Cardinal  York  (the  laat  of  the  Stuarts)  dies 

August  19,  1807 
The  Court  of  Session  is  formed  into  two 

divisions 1807 

The  establishment  of  a  Jury  court  under  a 

lord  chief  commissioner       ....  1816 
Visit  of  his  mi^esty  George  lY.  to  Scotland, 

Ootober,  1822 
Sir  Walter  Soott  dies  .  Sept.  21,  1882 

Seren  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogle  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  for  obeying  the 
civil  in  preference  to  the  ecelesiastieal  law, 

May  28,  1841 


[The  deposition  was  protested  againat  by  the 
minority  of  ministers,  headed  by  Dr.  Cook,] 

The  General  Assembly  condemn  patronage 
as  a  grievance  to  the  cause  of>true  religion 
that  ought  to  be  abolished  Mar  23,  184S 

Visit  of  queen  Victoria,  prinoe  Albert,  and 
the  court ;  her  m^es^  lands  at  Granton 

„J>*«'  Sept  1,  1842 

The  queen  leaves,  and  embarks  for  Woolwieh, 

Secession  of  the  non-intrusion  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (about  400,  or  one- 
third  of  the  wholes)  at  the  General  Aa- 
■«»Wy  ...  .   May  18;  1848 

[For  the  queen's  subsequent  visits  to  Soot- 
land,  see  Hdinburffh,] 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


BSrORB  OHBI0T. 


[The  early  accounts  of  the  kings  are,  by  many 
historians,  deemed,  in  a  great  measure,  fabu- 
lous. The  antiquitv  of  tlie  kings  is  carried  as 
tu  back  as  Alexander  the  Greatj 

880.  Fergus  I. :  ruled  25  years:  lost  in  the  Irish 

8ea.« 
805.  Fritharis,  brother  of  Fergus:  supposed  to 

have  been  poisoned. 
890.  Mainus ;  succeeded  his  uncle ;  a  Just  and 

esteemed  prince, 
aei.  Dornadilla,  son  of  Mainus ;  a  peaceful  reign 

of  88  years. 
288.  Northatus,  brother  of  the  preceding;  cruel 

and  svaricious :  slain. 
218.  Reutherus,  son  of  Dornadilla. 
187.  Reutha,  brother  of  Reutherus;  resigned  in 

favour  of  his  nephew. 
170.  Thereus,  son  of  Reutherus,  a  tyrant:   de- 
posed and  exiled. 
168.  Joslna,  brother  of  Thereus. 
134.  Finanus ;    succeeded  his  &tber  Joslna :  a 

prosperous  reign. 
104.  Durstus,  son  of  the  preceding;   a  sensual 

prinoe    murdered  many  of  his  nobles  at 

a  feast,  whereupon  a  dvU  war  arose,  and 

he  was  slain. 
95.  Evenus,  a  Just,  resolute,  and  valiant  ruler ; 

succeeded  by 
76.  GlIIus,  his  Illegitimate  son,  who,  usurping 

the  royal  power,  caused  the  murder  of 

the  rightAii  heirs :  deposed  by  his  nobles, 

and  beheaded. 
76.  Evenus  II.,  nephew  of  Finanus,  chosen  in 

his  room. 
60.  Ederus,  grandson  of  Durstus. 
12.  Evenus  III„  succeeded  his  father  Ederus: 

deposed   for   his   enormous  crimes,  and 

strangled  in  prison. 
4.  Metellanus,  nephew  of  Ederus ;  eminent  for 

his  Justice  and  virtues. 

AFTSB  CHBI8T. 

86.  Carataens,  or  Caractacus,  nephew  of  the 
preceding. 

66.  Corbred,  his  brother. 

72.  Dardanus,  son  of  Corbred ;  a  dissolute  ty- 
rant :  his  subjects  slew  him. 

76.  Corbred  II.,  sumamed  Galdus.  Some  sup- 
pose this  king  to  be  the  Galgacus  whom 


Tacitus  mentiona  as  having  fooght  va- 
liantly against  Julius  Agrioola. 

110.  Luotacus,  or  Lugthacus,  his  son,  a  cmel  and 
sensual  tyrant ;  miudered  by  his  noUea. 

118.  Mogaldus,  grsndson  of  Corbred  II. :  mur- 
dered. 

148.  Conarus.  his  son;  he  conspired  In  hia 
fathers  murder:  deposed,  and  died  in 
prison. 

168.  Ethodius  I. :  slain  by  an  Irish  harper  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  a  kinsman : 
the  regicide  was  torn  asunder  bj  wild 
horses. 

195.  Satrael  or  Satrahel,  brother  of  the  preceding: 
grown  odious  for  his  vices  and  oppraralon, 
he  was  strangled  by  his  courtiers. 

199.  Donald  I.,  brother  of  the  two  last. 

216.  Ethodius  II.,  son  of  Ethodius  I. :  slain  by 
his  guards  in  a  domestic  tumult. 

231.  Athiroo,  succeeded  his  father:  an  odious 
tyrant;  dishonoured  the  daughters  of 
Nathaloeus,  a  noblei  who  took  arms 
against  him:  slew  himself  to  avoid  a 
severer  death. 

242.  Nathaloeus,  who  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
king's  death ;  murdered  many  of  his 
nobles :  killed  by  his  domestics. 

263.  Findoohus,  son  of  Athiroo :  murdered  in  a 

conspiracy,  in  which  his  brother,  Caran- 
tius,  was  a  principal. 

264.  Donald  II.,  a  third  son  of  Athirco :  slain 

in  a  battle  with  Donald  of  the  Isles,  who 
succeeded. 

265.  Donald  III.,  lord  of  the  Isles;  usurped  the 

throne ;  a  terror  to  his  people :  skin  by 

his  successor. 
277.  Carthilinthus  or  Crathilinthus,  son  of  Fin- 

dochns ;  reigned  24  years. 
801.  Flnoormachus,  son  of  Donald  II.;  reigned 

47  years,  and  died  lamented. 
848.  Romachus,  nephew  of  the  preceding:  slain 

by   his  nobles,    and  succeeded   by    his 

cousin, 
861.  Angnsianus   or   JBneanus :  fell   in   battle 

with  the   Pietish   king,   who   was   also 

slain. 
864.  Fetlielmachus,  also  cousin   of  Romachns: 

defeated  the  Picts  and  mortallv  wounded 

their  new  king  in  battle :  murdered  by  a 

Pietish    minstrel   who   feigned    himself 

a    Scot,   hired  by   Hergnstns,   the  soo- 

ceedlng  king  of  that  nation. 


•  Fergus,  a  brave  prince,  came  from  Ireland  with  an  army  of  Scots,  and  was  chosen  kin«  Havin« 
defeated  the  6rltons  and  slain  their  king  Collus,  the  kingdom  of  the  ScoS  was  eSuuSHJon  h£  pSterit? 
for  ever.  He  went  to  Ireland^  and  having  setUed  hU  aiSdrs  there,  was  drowned  on  his  returaTlSoclSS 
from  the  shore,  near  the  harbour  caUed  Carridb-F«rgu»  to  this  day  8609  AM.—Ander9on.  »«»«^K 
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SCOTLAND,  eoniinued, 

867.  Eogenlns  I,  son  of  FinoormachiiB :  gUin  In 
battle  by  Maximus,  the  Roman  general, 
and  the  confederate  Picts. 
With  this  battle  ended  the  kingdom  of  the 
Scots,  after  having  existed  from  the  coro- 
nation of  Fergus  I^  a  period  of  706  years : 
the  royal  family  fled  to  Denmark.— Amm; 
Buchatum. 

p[nterregnnmofS7yeani.]        • 
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467. 
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684. 
688. 
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715. 
780. 
761. 


764. 


767. 
787. 
819. 
824. 

831. 


Fergus  II.*  (I.)  great-grandson  of  En- 
genius  and  4(>th  king:  slain  in  battle 
with  the  Romans. 

Eugenius  II.  or  Erenns,  son  of  Fergns: 
reigned  81  years. 

Dongardos  or  Domangard,  brother  of  En- 
genins :  defeated  and  drowned. 

Constantlne  I.,  brother  of  Dongardus:  as- 
sassinated by  Dugall,  a  noble  whose 
daughter  he  had  dishononred. 

Congallus  I.,  nephew  of  the  preceding:  a 
Just  and  prudent  king. 

OoranuSy  brother  of  Congallus;  murdered. — 
£oeee>  Died  while  Donald  of  Athol  was 
conspiring  to  take  his  life.— <SboM. 

Eugenius  III.,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Oo- 
ranns :  "  nope  excelled  him  in  Justice." 

Conpdlus  II.,  brother  of  Eugenius  III. 

KLinnatellus,  brother  of  the  preceding:  re- 
signed in  feyonr  of  Aidanus. 

Aidanus  or  Aldan,  son  of  Ooranns. 

Kenneth  or  Kennett  I.,  son  of  Congallus  II. : 
reigned  one  ye4r. 

Eugeniixs  I Y.,  son  of  Aidanus. 

Ferchard  or  Ferquhard,  son  of  the  last: 
confined  for  misdeeds  to  his  palace,  where 
he  laid  ylolent  hands  upon  himself.— iSScotl. 

Donald  IV^  brother  of  Ferchard :  drowned 
in  Loch  Tay. 

Ferchard  II.,  son  of  Ferchard  I.;  **  the  most 
execrable  of  kings : "  died  from  the  bite  of 
a  mad  wolf. 

Malduinus,  son  of  Donald  lY. :  strangled 
by  his  wife  for  his  supposed  infidettlr, 
for  which  crime  she  was  Immediately 
afterwards  burnt.  * 

Eugenius  Y.  brother  of  M alduinns. 

Eugenius  YI.,  son  of  Ferchard  II. 

Amberkeletus,  his  nephew :  fell  by  an  arrow 
from  an  unknown  hand. 

Eugenius  YII.,  his  brother:  some  ruffians 
designing  the  king's  murder,  entered  his 
chamber,  and  he  being  absent,  stabbed  his 
queen,  Spontana,  to  death. — Scotu 

l^ordachuB,  son  of  Amberkeletus. 

Etfinus,  son  of  Eugenius  YII. 

Eugenius  YIII.,  son  of  Mordaehus ;  sensual 
and  tyrannous:  put  to  death  by  his 
nobles,  and  his  pansites  strangled. 

Fergus  III.,  son  of  Etfinus:  klUed  by  his 

3neen  in  a  fit  of  Jealousy:   she  imme- 
iately    afterwards    stabbed    herself  to 

escape  a  death  of  torture. 
SolvaUiius,  son  of  Eugenius  YIII. 
Achaius ;  a  Just  and  wise  prince. 
Congallus  III. ;  a  peaoeftal  reign. 
Dongal   or    Dougal,   son    of   Solraihiua: 

drowned  in  the  Spey. 
Alpine,  son  of  Achaius ;  taken  prisoner  and 

beheaded,  with  many  of  his  nobles,  by 

the  Picts. 


884.  Kenneth  II.,  son  of  Alpinus,  and  snmamed 
Mae  Alpine ;  defeated  the  Picts,  and  slew 
their  king  and  his  nobility.  United  the 
Picts  and  Scots  under  one  sceptre,  and 
became  the  first  sole  monanm  of  aU 
Scotland,  843. 

854.  Donald  Y.,  brother  of  Kenneth :  dethroned, 
and  terminated  an  inglorious  reign  in 
prison,  dying  by  his  own  hand. 

868.  Constantlne  II.,  son  of  Kenneth :  taken  in 
battle  by  the  Danes,  and  beheaded. 

874.  Eth  or  Ethus,  sumamed  Lightfoot :  died  of 
grief  in  prison,  haying  been  thrown  into 
confinement  for  his  sensualitr  and  crimes. 

876.  Oregory,  called  the  Great;  distinguished 
(as  a  king)  for  his  bravery,  moderation, 
and  Instice. 

8B8.  Donald  YI.,  second  son  of  Constantlne;  an 
excellent  prince. 

904.  Constantlne  III.,  son  of  Ethus :  resigned  In 
fevour  of  Malcolm,  after  a  long  reign,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery. 

944.  Malcolm  I.,  son  of  Donald  YI. :  treache- 
rously murdered  in  Moray. 

968.  Indnlftis  or  Gondulph :  killed  by  the  Danes 
in  an  ambuscade. 

961.  Duff  or  Duflkis,  son  of  Malcolm:  basely 
murdered  by  Donald,  the  governor  of 
Forres  Castle. 

966.  Cnllen  or  Culenus,  son  of  IndulAis ;  avenged 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor:  assassi- 
nated at  Methven  by  a  thane,  whose 
daughter  he  had  dishonoured. 

970.  Kenneth  III.,  brother  of  Duffiis :  murdered 
by  Fenella,  the  lady  of  Fettercaim. 

994.  Constantlne  lY.,  son  of  Culenus,  usurped 
the  throne :  slain. 

996.  Grimus,  or  the  Grim,  son  of  Dufltas :  routed 
and  slidn  in  battle  by  Malcolm,  the 
rightfiil  heir  to  the  crown,  who  sno- 
ceeded. 
1008.  Malcolm  II.,  son  of  Kenneth  III. :  assassi- 
nated on  his  way  to  Glamls;  the  assas- 
sins in  their  flight,  crossing  a  frozen 
lake,  were  drowned  by  the  ice  giving 
way.  Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson, 

1088.  Duncan   I.:   assassinated    by    his   oonsla 

Macbeth,  who  ascended  the  throne. 

1089.  Macbeth,    usurper   and    ^rant:   slain  by 

Macduff   the    thane  of   Fife,   and  the 

rightfhl  heir  succeeds. 

S*  Historians  so  differ,  up  to  this  reign.  In  the 

number  of  the  kings,  the  dates  of  succession, 

and  the  circumstances  narrated,  that  no 

account  can  be  taken  as  predsely  accurate. 


1067.  Malcolm  III.  (Cean-Mohr  or  Gaamore),  son 
of  Duncan:  killed  whUe  besieging  Aln- 
wick Castle. 

1096.  Donald  YII.,  or  Donald  Bane,  brother  of 
Malcolm,  usurped  the  throne:  fled  to 
the  Hebrides. 

1094.  Duncan  II.,  natural  son  of  Malcolm ;  also  an 
usurper:  murdered. 

1094.  Donald  Bane,  again :  deposed. 

1008.  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm,  and  rightful  heir. 
Henry  I.  of  England  married  his  sister 
Maud,  who  had  taken  the  vows,  but  not 
the  veil. 

1107.  Alexander,  snmamed  the  Fierce,  brother  of 
Edgar. 


•  Some  call  this  Fergus  the  first  king,  and  suppose  ttiat  either  the  foregoing  kings  are  fabulous,  or 
that  they  were  only  chiefs  or  generals  of  armies,  having  no  royal  authority.  The  controversy  thus 
arising,  I  leave  to  be  deddsd  by  the  andqaarles,  and  must  follow  the  received  histories  of  Scotland. 
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1184.  Dhrid,  brother  of  the  two  pnoeding 
klngi:  married  Matilda^  daughter  of 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

1158.  Malcolm  I  v.,  grandsoa  to  Darld:  luo- 
oeeded  by  hli  brotlier, 

1165.  William,  tnmamed  the  Lion. 

1214.  Alexander  II.,  eon  of  William:  mar- 
ried Joan,  dJuighter  of  John,  king  of 
England. 

1849.  Alexander  III.:  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  England; 
dlelocated  hia  neck,  when  hunting,  near 
Klnghom. 

1886.  Margaret,  called  the  **  Maiden  of  Nor- 
way," grand-daughter  of  the  last  king : 
"  recognised  by  ibe  states  of  Scotland, 
though  a  female,  an  in&nt,  and  a  fo- 
reigner:"  died  on  her  passage  to  Scot- 
land. 
[On  the  death  of  Maigaret,  a  eomp»- 
tltion  arose  for  the  vacant  throne, 
which  Edward  I.  of  England  decidea 
in  favour  of] 

1898.  John  Ballol,  who  afterwards  sorrendered 
his  crown,  and  died  In  exile. 
[Interregnum.] 

ia06.  Bobert  (Bruce)  I. :  the  Bruce  of  Bannock- 
bum  :  a  brave  prince,  beloved  by  his 
people. 

1S89.  David  (Bruce)  II.,  son  of  Robert.  Edward 
Ballol  disputed  the  throne  with  him. 

1888.  Edward  Ballol,  son  of  John  :  resigned. 


a 
bj  fais 


1848.  David  IT.  ^galn;  eleven 
soner  In  Englsmd ; 
nephew, 

1871.  Robert  (Stuart)  II.:  snooeeded  by  fais 

1880.  Bobert   III.,    whose  proper 

John,  changed  on  his  aeeeasioiD, 

1406.  James  I.,  second  son  of  the 

imprisoned  18  years  in  England;  set 
at  liberty  In  1488 :  conspired  against 
and  mufdered.  1487.  A  swaaiitnated  in 
his  bed-chamber,  Feb.  SI,  t4ST-&,— 
Banka. 

1487.  James  II.,  son  of  Jamee  I.,  whom  be 

ceeded  at  seven  yean  of  age 
at  the  stege  of  Boxboigfa  Castle  fay  a 
cannon  bursting. 
1460.  James  III. ;  succeeded  Us  fitther :  killed 
in  a  revolt  of  his  snt^eets  at  BannodL- 
bum-fleld. 

1488.  James  IV. ;  married  Margaret   Todor, 

daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  Engiaad: 
killed  at  the  batUe  of  Flodden. 

1518.  James  v.:  son  of  the  last  king:  snooeeded 
when  lltde  more  than  a  year  old;  a 
sovereign  possessing  many  virtues. 

1548.  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V. ;  succeeded 
in  her  inftaey:  put  to  death  in 
England. 

1667.  James  VI.,  son  of  Mary.  In  1608,  an  fha 
death  of  qneen  Eliaabeth,  he  soeeeeded 
to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  kizig- 
doms  became  nnitecL    See  Englamd. 


SCREW.  This  iiutrament  was  known  early  to  the  Oreeka  The  pumping-acrew  of 
Archimedea,  or  acrew-cylinder  for  raising  water,  invented  236  B.C.,  is  still  in  use,  and 
Btill  bears  that  philosopher's  name.  The  power  of  the  screw  is  astonishing;  it  being 
calculated  that  if  the  distance  between  the  two  spirals  or  threads  of  the  screw  be  half 
an  inch,  and  the  length  of  each  handle  twelve  inches,  the  circle  that  they  describe  in 
going  round  will  be  seventy-five  inches,  and  consequently  150  times  greater  than  half 
an  inch,  the  distance  between  the  two  spirals.  Therefore  one  man  can,  with  the 
assistance  of  this  screw,  press  down  or  raise  up  as  much  as  150  men  could  do  without 
it  This  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  doeeness  of  the  spirab  and  the  length 
of  the  handles. — Oreig. 

8CULLAB0GUE,  MASSACRE  at,  in  IRELAND.  One  of  the  most  honible  of  the 
many  crimes  conmiitted  during  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1798.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-four  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  having  sought  refuge  at  the  bam  of 
Scullabogue,  the  bam  was  set  on  fire,  and  they  were  burned,  or  shot,  or  pierced  to 
death  by  pikes  in  their  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  flames.  They  were  chiefly 
Protestants,  and  the  massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  insuigent  Irish,  June  4, 1798. — 
<Sir  Eichard  Mtuffrave, 

SCULPTURK  The  origin  of  this  art  cannot  be  traced  with  anv  certainty.  The  inven- 
tion is  given  by  some  ancient  writers  to  the  Egyptians,  and  by  others  to  tiie  Greeks. 
It  is  referred  by  some  historians  to  1020  B.O.,  and  sculpture  in  marble  to  872  B.a 
Pausanias  refers  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  the  art  to  560  B.a  According 
to  sacred  history,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  who  built  the  tabemade  in  the  wilderness, 
and  made  all  the  vessels  and  ornaments,  were  the  first  architects  and  sculptore  of 
repute,  and  their  excellence  is  recorded  as  the  gift  of  Qod,  Exodut  zxd.  Dipoenns 
and  ScyUis,  statuaries  at  Crete,  established  a  school  at  Sicyon.  Pliny  speaks  of  them 
as  being  the  first  who  sculptured  marble  and  polished  it ;  all  statues  before  their 
time  being  of  wood,  568  ao.  This,  however,  can  only  be  fact  so  &r  as  it  relates  to 
the  western  world ;  for  in  the  eastern  countries  the  art  was  known  long  before. 
Alexander  gave  Lysippus  the  sole  right  of  making  his  statues,  826  B.a  He  left  no 
less  than  600  pieces,  some  of  which  were  so  highly  valued  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
that  they  sold  for  tiieir  weight  in  gold.  Sculpture  never  found  any  very  distinguished 
followers  among  the  Romans,  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  fell  into  disuse.  With  the 
revival  of  the  sister  art,  painting,  it  revived  also ;  and  Donate  di  Baidi,  bom  at 
Florence,  a.d.  1888,  was  the  earliest  professor  among  the  modems.  Sculpture  wis 
revived,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici  £Eunily,  about  li^O.^-AbbS  LengUt. 
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SCUTAOE  OR  ESCUAGR  The  eervice  of  the  shield  is  either  uncertain  or  certain. 
Escuage  uncertain  is  where  the  tenant  by  his  tenure  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord. 
Another  kind  of  escuage  uncertain  is  called  Castleward,  where  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
defend  a  castle.  Escuage  certain  is  where  the  tenant  is  set  at  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  imcertain  services.  The  first  tax  levied  in  England  to  pay 
on  army,  5  Henry  IL,  1159. — CoweL 

SCTTHIA.  The  country  situate  on  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  European  and  Asiatia  The  most 
northern  parts  of  Scythia  were  iminhabited,  on  account  of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
dimate.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were  imknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  lands  which  lay  at  the  norUi,  east,  and  west. 
The  Scythians  made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Asia^ 
especially  B.a  624,  when  they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  twenty-eight 
years ;  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods  extending  their  conquests  in  Europe, 
and  penetrating  as  fiir  as  Egypt  In  the  fijnt  centuries  after  Christ  they  iQvaded  the 
Homan  empire. 

SEA  BATTLES,  ANCIENT,  and  in  BRITISH  HISTORY.    See  Ncml  BaUUs. 

SEAL.  See  Qrtat  Seal  of  Bngkmd,  and  Prioy  Seal.  Seals  were  not  much  in  use  with  the 
Saxons ;  but  they  signed  parchments  with  the  cross,  impressions  of  lead  being  affixed. 
Sealing  of  deeds  and  writs  was  practised  in  England,  a.d.  1048.  lliere  was  a  seal  of 
king  Edward's  at  Westminster,  1188.  Until  William  L's  time,  the  name  was  written, 
adding  the  sign  of  the  cros&  Arms  were  then  introduced  in  seals.  The  most  ancient 
Engli^  seal  with  arms  on  it  is  that  of  Richard  I.  Amulphus,  earl  of  Flanders,  used 
one  about  940.  Wax  was  first  used,  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed,  wrapped  in 
doth,  parchment,  or  tin,  about  1218.  S^Jing-wax  for  letters  was  not  brought  into 
general  use  in  England  until  1556. 

SEAS,  SO  VEREIGNTT  of  the.  The  daim  of  England  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Arthur 
vras  the  first  who  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  for  Britain,  and  Alfred  after- 
wards supported  this  right  The  sovereignty  of  £higland  over  the  British  seas  was 
maintained  by  Sdden,  and  measures  were  taken  by  government  in  consequence, 
8  Charles  I.,  1633.  The  Dutch,  after  the  death  of  Charles  L,  made  some  attempts  to 
obtain  it,  but  were  roughly  treated  by  Blake  and  other  admiraJs.    Russia  and  other 

gowers  of  the  North,  aimed,  to  avoid  search,  1780 ;  again,  1800.    See  Armed  Newtrtk- 
iy,  and  Flag, 

SECRETARY  of  STATE.  The  earliest  authentic  record  of  a  secretary  of  state  is  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,  when  John  Maunsell  is  described  as  "SecreUxnm  Noster"  1253. — 
Rymer,  Towards  the  close  of  Heniy  YIIL's  reign,  two  secretaries  were  appointed ; 
and  upon  the  union  with  Scotland,  Anne  added  a  third,  as  secretary  for  Scotch 
affiurs :  this  appointment  was  afterwards  laid  aside ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  lEL 
the  number  was  again  increased  to  three,  one  for  the  American  department  In  1782 
this  last  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament;  and  the  appointments  as  at  present  sub- 
sequently took  place,  the  secretaries  being  now  home,  foreign,  and  colonie&  When 
there  were  but  two  secretaries,  one  held  the  portrfeuiUe  of  the  Northern  department^ 
comprising  the  Low  Countries,  Qermany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  &c ;  the 
other,  of  Uie  Southern  department,  induding  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Turkey;  the  afiSedrs  of  Ireland  belonging  to  the  dder  secretary ;  both  secretaries 
then  equally  directed  the  home  affiiirs. — BecUaon. 

SECTS,  RELIGIOUS.  See  them  severally  through  the  volume.  The  greatest  vicissitude 
of  things  is  the  vicissitude  of  sects.  True  religion  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  all  others 
are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time. — Bacon,  Assuming  the  population  of  the  globe 
to  be  one  thousand  and  fifty  millions,  the  following  division,  with  reference  to  their 
religious  worship,  will  appear. — M,  BaUd,  1836. 


JeifB 4,500,000 

Christians 925,000,000 

Mahometans         ....  166,000^000 


Idolaters,  Ac,  not  professing  the 
Jewish,  Christian,  or  Maho- 
metan TTorship       .  .  065,600,000 


The  population  of  the  whole  earth  may  now  be  taken  at  el&ven  himdred  millions,  and 
the  religious  divisions  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a  similar  proportion  to  each  other. — 
Weimar  Epkem,  Oeog, 

SEDAN  CHAIRS.  So  called  from  Sedan,  on  the  Mouse,  in  France.  The  hist  seen  m 
England  was  in  1581.  One  was  used  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  ezdaimed  that  he  was  employing 
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his  fellow-creaturee  to  do  the  seryice  of  beasts.  Sedan  chaiis  came  into  fiishion  in 
London  in  1684,  when  air  Francis  Diincomb  obtained  the  sole  privilege  to  use,  Iet» 
and  hire  a  number  of  such  coyered  chairs  for  fourteen  years.  They  became  in.  reiy 
general  use  in  1649. 

SEDOMOOR,  BATTLE  of.  In  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  risen  in  rebeUiffii 
on  the  accession  of  James  11.,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  royal  army,  July  5, 
1686.  The  duke,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles  XL  by  Lucy  Walters,  one  of  hit 
mistresses,  was  made  prisoner,  having  been  found  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant^  ^J^ 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome  with  hunger,  &tigue,  and  amdefy.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

SEDITION  ACTS.  Several  acts  under  this  name  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Gfeorge  m 
The  memorable  proclamation  against  seditious  writings  was  published  May,  1792. 
The  celebrated  Sedition  Bill  passed  December,  1795.  Seditious  sodeties  were  sip- 
pressed  by  9ct,  June,  1797.  The  seditious  meetings  and  assembliee'  bill  paas^ 
March  81, 1817.  In  Ireland,  during  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Repeal  agitation,  acts 
or  proclamations  against  secUtion  and  seditious  meetings  were  published  from,  time 
to  time  until  1848,  inclusive. 

SEDUCTION.  For  this  offence,  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  provided  no  other  punish- 
ment than  a  pecuniary  aatlBfiiction  to  the  injured  fitimily.  And  even  this  sati^ftctioB 
is  only  obtained  by  one  of  the  quaintest  fictions  in  the  world ;  the  father  bringing  his 
action  against  the  seducer  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  services  during  her  pregnancy 
and  nurturing. — Palefft  MonA  PhUoiopky, 

SEIDLITZ,  BATTLE  or,  in  Poland.  Between  the  Poles  struggling  for  independence 
and  their  Russian  oppressors.  The  Poles  obtained  the  victory  after  a  bloody  conflict, 
taking  4000  prisoners  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  The  killed  and  woimded  on  both 
sides  amounted  to  manv  thousands,  April  10, 1881.  This  success  of  the  Poles  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  followed  by  reverses  most  disastrous  and  &tal  to  their 
struggle  for  liberty. 

SELEUCIDES,  ERA  of  thb.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years 
and  four  months  B.c.  It  was  used  in  Syria  for  many  years,  and  frequently  by  the 
Jews  until  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  some  Arabians  to  this  day.  Tlie  opinions  of 
authors  are  very  much  at  variance  as  to  the  precise  commencement  of  this  era.  To 
reduce  it  to  our  era  (supposing  it  to  begin  Sept.  1,  312  B.a)  subtract  811  years  and 
four  months. 

SEMINCAS,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody  of  the  times  m  which  it  was  fought^ 
between  the  Moors  and  Ramirez  11.,  ting  of  Leon  and  the  Asturia&  More  &ui 
80,000  of  the  infidels  were  slain,  the  dead  lying  in  heaps  for  miles  round.  The  Spanish 
historians  swell  the  number  of  the  killed  to  even  a  greater  amount ;  fought  aj).  938. 

SEMPACH,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Swiss  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  The 
heroic  Swiss,  after  prodigies  of  valour,  gained  a  great  and  memorable  victory  over  the 
duke,  who  was  slain,  July  9, 1386.  By  this  battle  they  established  the  liberty  of  their 
country ;  and  it  is  still  annually  commemorated  with  great  solemnity  at  Sempach. 

SEMPER  EADEM,  First  adopted  by  queen  Anne  as  the  motto  for  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  Dec.  13, 1702.  It  was  suspected  by  many  of  the  politicians  of  tifie  day  that 
this  motto  was  meant  to  denote  her  Jacobitism ;  but  this  was  an  injustice,  wholly 
discountenanced  by  her  subsequent  conduct  as  a  queen.  It  ceased  to  be  used  vrith 
her  reign. 

SENESCHAL.  A  high  officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  titles 
attached  to  those  who  commanded  Uie  armies  of  the  kings  of  France,  particularly  of 
the  second  and  third  race.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  1059,  the  office  of  seneschal  was 
esteemed  the  highest  place  of  trust  under  the  FtougIl  crown,  and  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same  with  our  lord  high  steward. 

SEPTEMBER  The  ninth  month  of  the  year,  reckoned  from  January,  and  the  seventh 
from  March,  whence  its  name,  from  Mp^mtM,  seventh.  It  became  the  ninth  month 
when  Januaiy  and  February  were  added  to  the  year 'by  Numa,  713  &a  The  Roman 
senate  would  have  given  this  month  the  name  of  Tiberius,  but  that  emperor  opposed 
it ;  the  emperor  Domitian  gave  it  his  own  name,  Qermanicus ;  the  senate  under 
Antoninus  Pius  gave  it  that  of  Antoninus ;  Commodus  gave  it  his  surname,  Herculeus ; 
and  the  emperor  Tacitus  his  own  name,  Tacitus.  But  these  i^ppellations  are  all  gone 
into  disuse. 
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SEFTEMBRIZEIRS.  In  the  French  revolution  a  dreadful  massacre  took  place  in  Paris. 
The  different  prisons  were  hroken  open,  and  all  the  state  prisoners  butchered,  among 
them  an  ex-bishop,  and  nearly  100  non-juring  priests.  Some  accounts  state  the 
number  of  persons  slain  on  this  occasion  at  1200,  others  at  4000.  The  agents  in  this 
dreadful  slaughter  of  innocent  victims  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Septembrizers, 
Sept.  2,  1792.— Hitt.  French  Revol, 

SEPTENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS.  Edward  L  held  but  one  parliament  every  two  years. 
In  the  4th  Edward  III.  it  was  enacted,  "  that  a  parliament  should  be  holden  every 
year  once."  This  continued  to  be  the  statute-law  till  16  Cha&  II.,  when  an  act  was 
passed  for  holding  of  parliaments  once  in  three  years  at  least ;  but  parliaments  for 
a  longer  period  t^an  a  year  were  held  after  Henry  YIIL  ascended  the  throne.  The 
'  Triennial  Act  was  confirmed  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by  6  Will,  and  Mary, 
cap.  2.  Triennial  parliaments  thence  continued  till  the  second  year  of  Qeorge  L's 
reign,  1715,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  allegation  that  "a  popish  faction  were 
designing  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  the  report  of  an  invasion 
from  abroad,  it  was  enacted  that  the  then  parliament  should  continue  for  seven  years." 
This  Septennial  Act  has  ever  since  been  in  force.    See  PcaiiamenU, 

SEPTUAGINT  VERSION  op  the  BIBLE,  made  277  B.a  Seventy-two  translators  were 
shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells ;  each  pair  translated  the  whole ;  and  on  subsequent  com- 
parison the  thirty-six  copies  did  not  vary  by  a  word  or  letter. — Juttin  Martyr,  St. 
.  Jerome  affims  they  translated  only  the  Pentateuch ;  but  St  Justin  and  others  say 
they  translated  the  whole.  Ptolemy  gave  the  Jews  about  a  million  sterling  for  a  copy 
of  the  Testament,  and  seventy  translators  half  a  million  more  for  the  translation. — 
Josephtu,    Finished  in  seventy-two  days. — Hewlett. 

SERINGAPATAM,  BATTLES  of.  The  battle  of  Seringapatam,  called  also  the  battle  of 
Arikera,  in  which  the  British  defeated  Tippoo  Saib,  fought  May  15, 1791.  Battle,  in 
which  the  redoubts  were  stormed,  and  Tippoo  was  reduced  by  lord  Comwallis,  Feb.  6, 
1792.  After  this  capture,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and  Tippoo  agreed  to 
cede  one-half  of  Mysore,  and  to  pay  33,000,000  of  rupees  (about  3,300,0002.  sterling)  to 
England,  and  to  give  up  to  lord  Comwallis  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages.  In  a  new 
war  the  Madras  army  arrived  before  Seringapatam,  April  5,  1799 ;  it  was  joined  by 
the  Bombay  army,  April  14 ;  and  the  place  was  stormed  and  carried  by  major-genend 
Baird,  May  4,  same  year.    In  this  engagement  Tippoo  was  killed.    See  India. 

SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.  These  are  pleaders  from  among  whom  the  judges  are  ordinarily 
chosen,  and  by  way  of  eminence  are  called  Serjeants  of  the  coi£  ^e  judges,  when 
speaking  to  them,  call  them  brothers.  The  Serjeant's  coif  was  originally  a  scull-cap, 
worn  by  knights  under  their  helmets.  The  coif  was  introduced  before  1259,  and 
was  used  to  hide  the  tonsure  of  such  renegade  clergymen  as  chose  to  remain  advocates 
in  the  secular  courts,  notwithstanding  their  prohibition  by  canon. — Blackttone.  The 
coif  was  at  first  a  thin  linen  cover  gathered  together  in  the  form  of  a  skull  or  helmet, 
the  materia]  being  afterwards  changed  into  white  silk,  and  the  form  eventually  into 
a  black  patch  at  the  top  of  the  forensic  wig,  which  is  now  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  degree. — Fosa's  Lives  of  the  Judges. 

SERPENTS.  The  largest,  the  record  of  which  is  in  some  degree  satisfactorily  attested, 
was  that  which  disputed  the  passage  of  the  army  led  by  R^^lus  along  the  banks  of 
the  Bagrada.  It  was  120  feet  long,  and  had  killed  many  of  his  soldiers.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  battering-ram ;  and  its  skin  was  afterwards  seen  by  Pliny  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome. — Pliny.  The  American  papers  abound  with  accounts  of  sea-serpents,  deemed 
by  us  in  England  to  be  fabtdous ;  but  a  sea-serpent  was  cast  on  shore  on  the  Orkney 
Islands,  which  was  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  the  circumference  equal  to  the  girth  of  an 
Orkney  pony,  lS0S,—PhiUip8. 

SERVANTS.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  male  servants  was  passed  in  1775.  This  tax  was 
augmented  in  1781,  et  teq.  A  tax  on  female  servants  was  imposed  in  1785 ;  but  this 
latter  act  was  repealed  in  1792.  The  tax  on  servants  yielded  in  1830  about  250,0002. 
per  annum ;  in  1840  the  revenue  from  it  had  fallen  to  201,4822. ;  in  1850  it  produced 
about  the  same  sum. 

SESSION  COURTS.  The  sessions  in  England  were  appointed  to  be  held  quarterly, 
2  Hen.  V.,  1413.  The  times  for  holding  these  courts,  were  regulated  lately  by  statute 
1  Will.  IV.,  1831.  See  Quarter  Seseions.  In  Scotland,  a  court  of  session  was  estab- 
lished by  James  L,  1425.  This  court  was  put  aside  in  1502,  but  was  re-constituted, 
with  loids  to  preside,  in  1532.    The  kirk-session  in  Scotland  consists  of  the  minister 
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and  eldera  of  each  Dariah.  They  auperintend  the  affiun  of  their  own  oommnnitj  in 
religioua  conoema,  deteimine  on  mattera  of  leaser  acandal,  diapenae  the  money  col- 
lected for  the  poor,  and  manage  what  relatea  to  public  worahipw 

SETTLEMENT,  ACT  or.  For  aecoring  the  succession  to  the  Britiah  throne  to  the 
excluaion  of  Roman  Oatholica,  waa  painBed  1  Will,  and  Mary,  1689.  This  name  is  also 
given  to  the  atatutea  12  ft  18  Will.  III.,  by  which  the  crown  ia  limited  to  the  preeent 
royal  fiunily,  June  12, 1701.  The  Irish  act  of  settlement  was  passed  in  1662,  bat  w» 
repealed  in  1689.    See  Hanoporian  SuMeuUm. 

seventh-day'  baptists.    See  article  SaJaxUa/riami,  &a 

SEVERUS'S  WALL.  This  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Seyerua,  extended  nearlv  aeventy- 
four  Roman  milesi,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  east  to  Bowness  on  the  Solway 
Frith  on  the  west  It  was  of  great  height  and  thicknesa,  and  ia  called  by  Spartiaa 
"  the  greatest  glory  of  Seyerus'a  reign,"  built  A.D.  209. 

SEVILLE.  The  capital  of  Spain  until  Philip  II.  finally  established  his  court  at  Madiid, 
A.D.  1668.  This  city  ia  the  JTtipaZit  of  the  FhoBniciana,  and  the  JnUa  of  the  Bomana. 
The  peace  of  Seville  between  Ehiglaad,  Fnmce,  and  Spain,  and  also  a  de&nsiTe  alliance 
to  wnich  Holland  acceded,  signed  Nov.  9, 1729.  In  the  late  peninsular  war,  Seville 
surrendered  to  the  French,  Feb.  1, 1810;  and  waa  taken  by  assaalt  by  the  Briti^  and 
Spaniards,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Aug.  27, 1812. 

SEXTANT.  Thia  instrument  ia  used  in  the  manner  of  a  quadrant^  and  contains  aixty 
degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  It  ia  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  planets,  &a 
Invented  by  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Augaburgh,  in  1550. — FtnceV  Atirrm. 
The  Arabian  astronomers  under  the  Caliphs  are  said  to  have  had  a  sextant  of  fifty-nine 
feet  nine  inches  radius,  about  a.d.  995. — Aihe» 

SHAKSPEARFS  GLOBE  THEATRE,  London.  Thia  renowned  theatre  was  sitoated 
near  the  spot  still  called  Bankside,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17ih  century. 
Shakspeare  was  himself  part  proprietor ;  here  some  of  his  plays  were  first  produced, 
and  he  himself  performed  in  theoL  It  was  of  a  hone-shoe  form,  partly  covered  with 
tiiatch.  After  it  was  licensed,  the  thatch  took  fire,  through  the  negligent  discharge 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  whole  building  was  consumed.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  excess  to  witness  the  play  of  Henry  VIILj  but  the  audience  escaped 
unhurt.  This  was  the  end  of  Shakspeare's  connexion  with  this  theatre :  it  was  rebuilt 
the  following  year,  much  in  the  same  style,  about  a.ix  1603. 

SHAKSPEARFS  JUBILEE.  On  Sept  6, 1769,  and  the  two  succeeding  days,  a  jubilee, 
conducted  by  Gkurick,  was  celebrated  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  honour  of  the  great 
poet  of  nature,  and  pride  and  glory  of  the  British  nation.  This  ceremony  very  much 
engaged  the  public  attention.  An  entertainment  of  the  same  name  was  peribrmed 
the  succeeding  winter  at  Drury-lane  theatre  ninety-two  nights,  with  great  applause^  to 
crowded  audiences. — Butler. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  NATIVE  PLACE,  Stratford-ufon-Ayon.  Shakspeare  was  bom  at 
Stratford,  April  23,  1564,  and  died  there  on  the  anniversary  of  his  natal  day,  1616. 
A  project  was  originated  in  1820  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  to  his  memory  in 
the  nature  of  a  museum,  cenotaph,  or  temple,  but  it  failed ;  another  attempt  to 
honour  Shakspeare  was  made  with  better  success  in  1835,  and  a  Shakspeare  festival 
was  held  at  Stratford,  April  23, 1836.  In  1847,  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction 
interested  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  hotise  in  which  Shakspeare  was 
bom,  then  actually  set  up  for  sale;  they  held  a  meeting  at  the  Thatched-House 
Tavern,  London,  Aug.  26,  in  that  year,  and  took  measures  for  promoting  a  subscription 
set  on  foot  by  the  Shakspearean  Club  at  Stratford ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
carnr  out  their  object  In  the  end,  Shakspeare's  house  was  sold  at  the  Auction  Mart 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  it  was  **  knocked  down  '*  to  the  United  Committee  of 
London  and  Stratford  for  the  large  sum  of  30002.,  Sept.  16, 1847. 

SHAMROCK.  It  is  said  that  the  shamrock  used  by  the  Irish  was  introduced  by  Patric 
M'Alpine,  since  called  St.  Patrick,  as  a  simile  of  tne  Trinity,  a.d.  432.  Wlien  he  could 
not  make  them  understand  him  by  words,  he  showed  the  Irish  a  stem  of  clover,  or 
trefoil,  thereby  exhibiting  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  three  uniting 
,  into  one,  and  one  into  three.  The  trefoil  was  denominated  the  jr^am-rock,  in  contra- 
distinction of  Peter  the  true  rock,  as  represented  by  the  Romish  church. — Oreiff,  An 
error  ,*  shamrock  is  the  Irish  name  for  three-leaved  grass. — Spencer,  St  Patrick's  day 
is  still  kept  with  great  festivity  in  Ireland  on  the  17th  of  March. 
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SHEEP.  They  were  impoliidoly  exported  from  England  to  Spcdn,  and,  the  breed  being 
thereby  improved,  produced  the  fine  Spanish  wool,  which  proved  detrimental  to  our 
woollen  manu&cture,  8  Edw.  lY.,  1467. — Aindenon.  Their  exportation  prohibited  on 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment^  1522.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  variously  stated— by  some  at  43,000,000,  by  others  at  49,000,000,  and  by 
more  at  60,000,000,  in  1840.  The  number  must  have  progressively  increased  to  the 
present  time,  1850. 

SHELBURNE  ADMINISTRATION.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  (afterwards  marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  on  the  death  of  the  marquess  of 
Rockingham,  July,  1782 ;  right  hon.  William  Pitt,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord 
(afterwards  earl)  Camden,  president  of  the  council ;  duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal ; 
Thomas,  lord  Qrantham,  home,  and  right  hon.  Thomas  Townshend,  foreign,  secretaries ; 
viscount  Keppel,  admiralty ;  duke  of  Richmond,  ordnance ;  right  hon.  Henry  Dundas, 
Isaac  Barr6,  sir  George  Yonge,  &c.  Lord  Thurlow,  lord  chancellor.  This  ministry 
terminated,  on  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  "  Coalition"  administration,  (wAicA  Me) 
April,  1783. 

SHERIFF,  AKD  HIGH  SHERIFF.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  from  ahire^reve,  governor  of  a 
shire  or  county.  London  had  its  sherifb  prior  to  William  L's  reign ;  but  some  say 
that  sherifis  were  first  nominated  for  every  county  in  England  by  William  in  1079. 
According  to  other  historians,  Heniy  Comhil  and  Richard  Reynere  were  the  first 
sheriff  of  London,  1  Rich.  L,  1189.  The  nomination  of  sherifis  according  to  the 
present  mode  took  place  in  1461. — Stotoe.  Anciently  sherifBs  were  hereditary  in 
Scotland,  and  in  some  English  counties,  as  Westmoreland.  The  sherifb  of  Dublin 
(first  called  bailifb)  were  appointed  in  1308 ;  and  obtained  the  name  of  sheriff  by  an 
incorporation  of  Edwuxl  VL,  1 54  8.  Thirty-five  sheriffs  were  fined,  and  eleven  excused, 
in  one  year,  rather  than  serve  the  office  for  London,  1734.    See  Bailiffs, 

SHERIFFMUIR,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  royal  army  under  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
the  Scotch  rebel  forces  who  fiivoured  the  Pretender  (the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoige,  son 
of  James  II.),  commanded  by  Uie  earl  of  Mar ;  the  insurgents  were  defeated,  and 
several  persons  of  rank  were  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  very  day 
on  whicn  the  rebel  forces  in  the  same  cause  were  defeated  at  Preston,  Nov.  12, 1715. 

SHILLING.  The  value  of  the  ancient  Saxon  coin  of  this  name  was  five  pence,  but  it  was 
reduced  to  four  pence  about  a  century  before  the  Conquest.  After  the  Conquest,  the 
French  solidus  of  twelve  pence,  in  use  among  the  Normans,  was  called  shilling.  The  true 
English  aliining  was  first  coined,  but  in  smsJl  quantity,  18  Hen.  YII.,  1508. — Dr.  KeUy. 
In  1505. — BiskJop  Fleetwood.  A  peculiar  shilling,  value  nine  pence,  but  to  be  current  at 
twelve,  was  struck  in  Ireland,  1560 ;  and  a  large  but  very  base  coinage  in  England  for 
the  service  of  Ireland,  1598.   Milled  shilling  was  coined  IS  Chas.  H.,  1662.    See  Coins, 

SHIP-BUILDING.  The  art  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  as  the  first  inventors ;  the 
first  ship  (probably  a  galley)  being  brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece  by  Danaus,  1485 
B.C. — Budr.  The  first  double-decked  ship  was  built  by  the  Tyrians,  786  b.c. — Lenglet. 
The  first  double-decked  one  built  in  England  was  of  1000  tons  burthen,  by  order  of 
Henry  YIL,  1509;  it  was  called  the  Qreai  Ha/rry,  and  cost  14,0002. — ^owe.  Before 
this  time,  24-gun  ships  were  the  largest  in  our  navy,  and  these  had  no  port-holes,  the 
guns  being  on  the  upperslecks  only.  Port-holes  and  other  improvements  were 
invented  by  Descharges,  a  French  builder  at  Brest,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XH.,  about 
1500.  Ship-building  was  first  treated  as  a  science  by  Hoste,  1696.  A  74-gun  ship 
was  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  to  be  sheathed  with  India-rubber, 
1829.    See  Ncwy  and  Steam  Vessels. 

SHIPPING  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Shipping  was  first  registered  in  the  river 
Thames  in  1786;  and  throughout  the  empire  in  1787.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  the  shipping  of  En^and  was  but  half  a  million  of  tons — ^less  than  London 
now.    In  1880,  the  number  of  ships  in  the  British  empire  was  22,785. 

NUMBEB  OF  VEBSEIfi  BEOIBTERED  IN  THE  BBITIBH  EMPIRE  ON  JAN.  1,  1840. 

CovMtry.  Vesads.  Tma.  Stamen. 

England 16^90  1,963^22  114,603 

BooUand 8»318  .               .     878,194  .               .     86,909 

Ireland 1,889  109,288  11,888 

Oaernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man    .  683  ..       .       89,690  .                      4,478 

British  plantations               .      .  6,075  487,796  86^080 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
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JaxL  1,  1848,  was :  in  Great  Britein,  nOing  yesBelB,  7716,  of  a  tonnage  under  5».\ 
amounting  to  228,885  tons;  above  50  tons,  18,450,  with  a  tonnage  of  %B4tSrS91. 
Steam  yeaaelBr  under  50  tons,  488,  tonnage,  10,876;  above  50  tons,  491,  tonnage, 
105,989.  Ireland :  sailing  veeaels  under  50  tone,  1075,  tonnage,  80,717  ;  abovts 
50  tons,  1140,  tonnage,  211,072;  steam  vessels,  under  50  tons,  12,  tomuge,  417; 
above  50  tons,  92,  tonnage,  28,850.  Isles  of  Ouerosey,  Jersey,  and  Man  :  sailing 
vessels  under  50  tons,  442,  tonnage,  10,898 ;  above  50  tons,  844 ;  tozmaget,  42^2^ ; 
steam  vessels  under  50  tons,  1 ;  above  50  tons,  4. — Clficial  BetwmL 

SHIP-MONET.  It  was  first  levied  a.d.  1007,  and  caused  great  commotions.  Thk 
impost  being  illegally  levied  by  Charles  L,  in  1684,  led  to  the  Bevolution.  He 
assessed  London  in  seven  ships,  of  4000  tons,  and  1560  men;  Yorkshire  in  two  ships. 
of  600  tons,  or  12,0002. ;  Bristol  in  one  ship  of  100  tons;  Lancashire  in  one  ship  of 
400  tons.  The  trial  of  tiie  patriot  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  which  he  at 
first  solely  opposed,  took  place  in  1688.  Ship-money  was  included  in  a  redress  d 
grievances  in  1641.  Hampden  received  a  wound  in  a  Bkimush  with  prince  Bupert» 
and  died  June  24, 1648. 

SHIPWRECKS.    See  article  Wrtda  of  Skipping, 

SHIRT.  This  now  almost  univeraal  garment  is  said  to  have  been  first  generallj  worn  in 
ihe  west  of  Europe  early  in  the  eighth  century. — Du  Fretnoy.  Woollen  shirts  were  com- 
monly worn  in  fhigland  until  about  the  88th  of  Hen.  III.,  1253,  when  linen,  but  of 
a  coarse  kind  (fine  coming  at  this  period  from  abroad),  was  first  manufiactured  in 
England  by  flemish  artisans. — Stoufc 

SHOES.  Among  the  Jews  they  were  made  of  leather,  linen,  rush,  or  wood.  Moons 
were  worn  as  ornaments  in  their  shoes  by  the  Jewish  women. — laaiah  iii  18.  Among 
the  Greeks  shoes  were  of  various  kinds.  Pythagoras  would  have  his  disciplea  wear 
shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees;  probably,  that  they  might  not  wear  what  were 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  as  they  refrained  from  the  use  of  everything  tiiat  had 
hfe.  Sandals  were  worn  by  women  of  distinction.  The  Romans  wore  an  ivory 
crescent  on  their  shoes ;  and  Caligula  wore  his  enriched  with  precious  stone&  The 
Indians,  like  the  Egyptians,  wore  shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  the  papyrua  In 
England  the  people  had  an  extravagant  way  of  adorning  their  feet ;  they  wore  the 
beaks  or  points  of  their  shoes  so  loug,  that  they  encumbered  themselves  In  walking, 
and  were  forced  to  tie  them  up  to  their  knees ;  the  fine  gentlemen  fastened  theirs 
with  chains  of  silver,  or  silver  gUt,  and  others  with  laces.  This  custom  was  in  vogue 
frt)m  A.D.  1462,  but  was  prohibited,  on  the  forfeiture  of  20«.  and  on  pain  of  being 
cursed  by  the  clergy,  7  Edw.  lY.,  1467.  See  Drui.  Shoes,  as  at  present  worn,  were 
introduced  about  1688.    The  buckle  was  not  used  till  1668. — SUnoe  ;  Moriimer. 

SHOP-TAX.  The  act  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  retail  shops  was  passed  in  1785; 
but  it  caused  so  great  a  conmiotion,  particularly  in  London,  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  repeal  it  in  1789.  The  statute  whereby  shop-lifting  was  made  a  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  was  passed  10  and  11  Will  III.,  1699.  This  statute  has 
been  repealed.    See  AcU. 

SHORE,  JANE.  The  celebrated  mistress  of  Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards  of  lord  Hast- 
ings. She  makes  a  prominent  feature  in  English  history,  and  is  memorable  for  the 
beauty  of  her  person  and  her  misfortunes.  Jane  Shore  atoned  for  the  immorality  of 
her  conduct,  in  her  connexion  with  the  licentious  Edward,  and  with  Hastings,  by  a 
public  penance  in  1483.  She  was  afterwards  confined  in  Ludgate,  but  upon  the 
petition  of  Thomas  Hymore,  who  agreed  to  marry  her,  king  Richard  IIL,  in  1484, 
restored  her  to  liberty,  and  sir  Thomas  More  mentions  having  seen  her;  which  contra- 
dicts the  story  of  her  having  perished  by  hunger. — Marldan  MSS, 

**  SHORT-LIVED  "  ADMINISTRATION.  The  administration  of  the  right  hon.  William 
Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath,  so  called  from  its  having  expired  two  days  after  its  partial 
formation :  on  this  account  it  was  called  also,  in  derision,  the  "  Long-lived  Adminis- 
tration." The  few  members  of  it  were  :  the  earl  of  Bath,  lord  Carlisle,  lord  Winchil- 
sea,  and  lord  Grenville.  It  was  commenced  Feb.  10,  and  was  dissolved  Feb.  12, 1746. 
See  Both,  Earl  of;  His  AdminiHrcUion, 

SHREWSBURY,  BATTLE  op.  Between  the  royal  army  of  Heniy  IV.  and  the  army  of 
the  nobles,  led  by  Percy  (sumamed  Hotspur),  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  Henry.    Each  army  consisted  of  about  12,000  men, 
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and  the  engagement  was  moat  bloody.  Henry  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight;  while  his  valiant  son,  who  was  afterwards  the  renowned  conqueror  of 
France,  fought  by  his  side,  and  though  wounded  in  the  &oe  by  an  arrow,  still  kept 
the  field,  and  performed  astonishing  acts  of  valour.  On  the  other  side,  the  daring 
Hotspur  supported  the  renown  he  had  acquired  in  many  bloody  engagements,  and 
everywhere  sought  out  the  king  as  a  noble  object  of  his  vengeance.  2800  gentlemen 
were  slain,  and  about  6000  private  men.  The  death  of  Hotspur  by  an  unknown  hand 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  gave  the  victory  to  the  king,  July  21, 1408. — 
Hume, 

SHROPSHIRE,  RA.TTLE  or.  In  which  the  Britons  were  completely  subjugated,  and 
Caractacus,  the  renowned  king  of  the  Silures,  became,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
queen  of  the  Briganti«  a  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  a.d.  51.  While  Caractacus  was 
being  led  through  Rome,  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  splendours  that  surrounded 
him.  "  Alas  ! "  he  cried,  "  how  is  it  possible  that  a  people  possessed  of  such  magnifi- 
cence at  home  could  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  in  Britain  ] "  The  emperor  was 
affected  with  the  British  hero's  misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address.  Me  ordered 
him  to  be  unchained  upon  the  spoty  and  set  at  liberty  witii  the  rest  of  the  captives. — 
Qoldtmiih, 

SHROVE  TUESDAY.  In  the  season  of  Lenty  after  the  people  had  made  confession, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church,  they  were  permitted  to  indulge  in 
festive  amusements,  idthough  not  allowed  to  partake  of  any  repast  beyond  the  usual 
substitutes  for  flesh ;  and  hencQ  arose  the  custom  yet  preserved  of  eating  pancakes 
and  Mtters  at  Shrovetide,  the  Qreek  Christians  eating  oggs,  milk,  &a  during  the  first 
week  of  Lent.  On  these  days  of  authorised  indulgence  the  most  wanton  recreations 
were  tolerated,  provided  a  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  abstinence  commanded  by  the 
Church ;  and  from  this  origin  sprang  the  CamivaL  On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  people 
in  every  parish  throughout  England  formerly  confessed  their  sins;  and  the  parish 
bell  for  the  purpose  was  rung  at  ten  o'clock.  In  several  ancient  parishes  the  custom 
yet  prevails  of  ringing  the  bell,  and  obtains  in  London  the  name  of  pancake-belL 
Observed  as  a  festival  before  1480. 

SIBYLS.  The  Sibylls  were  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven,  who  flourished  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of  one,  others  of 
two,  Pliny  of  three,  ^lian  of  four,  and  Varro  of  ten ;  an  opinion  which  is  universally 
adopted  by  the  learned.  An  Erythrean  sibyl  is  said  to  have  ofiRared  to  Tarquin  II. 
nine  books  containing  the  Roman  destinies,  demanding  for  them  300  pieces  of  gold. 
He  denied  her,  whereupon  the  sibyl  threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire,  and  asked  the 
same  price  for  the  other  six,  which  being  still  denied,  she  burned  three  more,  and 
again  demanded  the  same  sum  for  those  that  remained ;  when  Tarquin,  conferring 
with  the  ponti£^  was  advised  to  buy  them.  Two  magistrates  were  created  to  oonsidt' 
them  on  all  occasions,  581  B.o. 

SICILY.  See  NapUa,  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  the  Sicani,  a  people 
of  Spain,  and  Etruscans,  who  came  hither  from  Italy,  1294  B.o.  A  second  colony, 
under  Siculus,  arrived  80  years  before  the  destruction  of  Trov,  1264  B.o. — LengleL 
The  Phoenicians  and  Ghreeks  settled  some  colonies  here,  and  at  last  the  Carthaginians 
became  masters  of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispoasessed  of  it  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Punic  wars.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  joined  to  the 
continent,  and  that  it  was  separated  from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
of  the  Charybdis  were  formed. — Juatmj  Idvy, 


Arrival  otJIijaaea.-~JTomer  .  b.o. 

He  pats  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemtu  . 

Syracuse  founded. — Eusebiut        .       .    . 

G«la  founded. — Thueifdides 

Arrival  of  the  Messenlans 

Phalarls,  tyrant  of  Agrigentam,  put  to 
death.    See  Braten  Bull 

Hippocrates  becomes  tyrant  of  Gela    .    . 

Law  of  Petalism  instituted 

Reign  of  Dionyslus 

Offended  with  the  freedom  of  the  philo- 
sopher Plato,  the  tyrant  sells  him  for  & 
slave. — Skmleff 

Plato  ransomed  by  his  friends  .    . 

Damon  and  Pythiets  flourish.  See  Damon 
and  liftkias 
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The  sway  of  Timoleon  .  .       b.o.  846 

Usurpation  of  A  gathodes  .       .       .       .  317 

Defeat  of  Hamilcar 809 

Pillage  of  the  temples  of  Lepari  .  804 

The  Romans  arrive  in  Sicily  .    .  264 

Agnrigrentum  taken  by  the  Romans  .       .  262 

Palermo  besieged  by  the  Romans        .    .  254 

Archimedes  flourishes       ....  236 
The  Romans  take  Syracuse,  and  make  all 

Sicily  a  province 212 

The  servile  war  began.— l^wy  .  .  186 

•  ••••• 

Conquered  by  the  Saracens  .       .      a.d.  821 
[They  made  Palermo  the  capital,  and  the 

standard  of  Mahomet  triumphed  for 

900  years.] 
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SICILY,  conUnued, 

Th«7  an  drtTen  oat  by  a  Nomum  prinoe, 
Roger  I.,  son  of  Tanered,  vho  talws  the 
title  of  count  of  BlcilT  a.d.  1080 

Roger  11^  son  of  the  aboTe-named,  nnitei 
Slcilj  with  Naples,  and  la  orowned 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  .1180 

Charles  of  Ai^Jou,  brother  to  St  Louis, 
king  of  Franoei  oonqaers  Naples  and 
Sicily,  deposes  the  Norman  princes, 
and  makes  himself  king    .       .       .    .  1906 

The  French  becoming  hated  by  the  Sid- 
Hans,  a  general  massacre  of  the  in- 
radera  takes  place,  one  Frenchman 
only  escaping.    See  Sicilian  Vespers     .  1288 

In  the  same  year,  Sicily  is  seiaod  by  a 
fleet  sent  by  the  kings  of  Arragon,  in 
Spain;  bat  Naples  remains  to  the 
house  of  A^Joa,  which  expires  .       .    .  1882 

Jane,  the  late  sovereign,  having  left  her 
crown  to  Louis,  duke  of  A^Jou,  his 
pretensions  are  resisted  l^  Charle« 
DurasEo,  cousin  of  Jane,  who  ascends 
the  throne 1886 

Alphonsus,  king  of  Arragon,  takes  pos- 
session of  Naples 1468 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  united 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy  .  1604 

The  tyranny  of  the  SDaniards  causes  an 
insurrection,  excited  by  Masaniello,  a 
fisherman,  who,  In  fifteen  days,  raises 
two  hundred  thousand  men  .    .  1647 

Henry  duke  of  Ouiae,  taking  advantage 
of  these  commotions,  procures  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king :  but  is,  in  a  few 
days,  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  by 
his  adherents  .       .  ...  1647 


1794 


Ceded  to  Yidor,  doke  of  Savoy,  by  Om 
treaty  of  Utrecht    ....  aj*.  1713 

Ceded  by  him  to  the  empercff  Charles  VI^ 
Sardinia  being  given  to  him  as  an 
equivalent 1720 

The  Spaniards  having  made  thenuelv^ 
masters  of  both  kingdoms,  Charles,  son 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  ascends  the  throne, 
with  the  ancient  title  renewed,  of  kins' 
of  the  Two  Sicilies 

Order  of  St.  Jannarius  institnted  bj  king 
Charles 

The  throne  of  Spain,  becoming  meaiity 
Charles,  who  is  neir.  vacates  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  agreeably  to  treaty 

Dreadful  earthquake  at  Messina,  in  Si- 
cily, which  destroys  40,000  persons 

Naples  preserved  ffom  the  power  of  the 
French  bv  the  British  roroes  under 
admiral  Nelson       .... 

Violent  earthqaake  in  the  nelghbooilaood 
of  Naples 

The  French  invade  Naples,  ^pose  king 
Ferdinand  IV^  and  give  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  to  Joseph  Buonapute, 
brother  to  the  emperor  of  the  Frenoh    .  1806 

Joachim  Hurat  raued  to  tb»  throne  of 
Naples 1808 

Ferdinand  restored        '       .       .       .    .  1815 

IneflSBCtnal  attempt  of  the  Sicilians  to 
limit  the  royal  prerogadve,  causing 
much  bloodshed  at  Palermo  and  other 
towns VBSO 

[For  the  details  of  the  recent  insometloa 
(that  of  1848-8)  see  Naples,] 
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KINGS  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 


1718.  Victor  Amadens,  doke  of  Savoy;  he 
resigned  It  to  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  In  1718,  and  got  Sardinia  in  lieu 
of  it 

1718.  Charles  VI.,  emperor. 

1784.  Charles,  second  son  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
resigned  In  1760. 

1760.  Ferdinand  IV~  third  son  of  the  finmer 
king. 


1806. 
1806. 

1816. 


1825. 
1830. 


Joseph  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Joachim  Marat:  he  was  shot,  October  IS, 
1815. 

Ferdinand  I.:  formerly  Ferdinand  IV. 
of  Naples,  and  intermediately  Ferdi- 
nand III.  of  Sldly :  now  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sidliea. 

Francis  I. 

Ferdinand  II.,  Nov.  & 


SICILIAN  YESPEBa  The  memorable  maaeacre  of  the  French  in  SicUy,  known  by  this 
name,  commenced  at  Palermo,  March  80, 1282.  The  French  had  become  hatciul  to 
the  Siciliana,  and  a  conspiracy  against  Charles  of  Anjou  was  already  ripe,  when  the 
following  occurrence  led  to  develop  and  accomplish  it.  On  Easter  Monday,  the  chief 
conspirators  had  assembled  at  Palermo;  and  while  the  French  were  engaged  in 
festivities,  a  Sicilian  bride  happened  to  pass  by  with  her  train.  She  vrBa  observed  by 
one  Drochet,  a  Frenchman,  who,  advancing  towards  her,  began  to  use  her  mdely, 
mider  pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  A  yoimg  Sicilian,  exasperated  at  this  afiront, 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  sword ;  and  a  tumult  ensuing,  200  French  were  instantly 
murdered.  The  enraged  populace  now  ran  ttirough  the  city,  crying  out  "  Let  the 
French  die  I "  and,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex.,  Uiey  sUuightered  all  of 
that  nation  they  could  find,  to  the  number  of  8000.  Even  such  as  had  fled  to  the 
churches  found  no  sanctuary  there — the  massacre  became  general  throughout  the 
island. 

SIDON,  IN  Stria.  Capture  of  this  town  from  the  pacha  of  Egypt  by  the  troope  of  the 
Sultan  and  of  his  allies,  assisted  by  some  ships  of  the  British  squadron,  under  acbniral 
the  hon.  sir  Robert  Stopford  and  commodore  Charles  Kapier,  Sept.  27, 1840.  Here 
were  found  laige  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores.  The  capture  of  Acre  and  the 
operations  connected  with  it  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  were  e£fected  by  the  British  fleet 
under  these  commanders  at  the  same  tim&    See  articles  Syria  and  2Msey. 

SIEGES,  MEMORABLE.  Azoth,  which  was  besieged  by  Psammitichus  the  Poweiful, 
held  out  for  nineteen  years. — U^ier,    It  held  out  for  twenty-nine  years. — Marodotiu, 
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This  was  the  longest  siege  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity.  The  siege  of  Troy 
was  the  most  celebrated,  and  occupied  ten  years,  1184  B.c.  The  following  are  the 
principal  and  most  memorable  sieges  since  the  twelfth  century : — 


Acre,  1102,  1799,  by  Bwmor 
parte;  siege  raised  after 
00  daySf  open  trenches. 

Algesiras,  1341. 

Algieni,  1681 ;  BonUhvessels 
first  used  by  a  Frettch  en- 
gineer  named  BenaUj  1816. 

Alkmaer,  1673. 

Almeida,  Aug.  27, 1810. 

Amicna,  1597. 

Ancona,  1799. 

Angouleme,  1345. 

Antwerp,  1676.  Use  of  t»i- 
/emal  niachiruts,  1683,  1586, 
1706, 1792, 1814. 

Arras,  1414. 

Ath,  1745. 

Avignon,  1226. 

Aeoff,  1736. 

Badajoz,  March  11, 1811.  B^ 
sieged  by  lord  WeUingUm^ 
in  May;  but  siege  raised. 
Again  in  June;  raised 
Jv,-M  9.  Taken  by  escalade 
on  ttte  night  o/AprU  6, 1812. 

Bagdad,  1248. 

Bangalore,  March  6, 1791. 

Barcelona,  1697,  1714. 

Bayonne,  1451. 

Beauvalfl,  1472. 

Belgrade,  1439,  1456,  1521, 
1688, 1717,  1739, 1789. 

Bellegarde,  1793,  1794. 

Belle-Isle,  April  7, 1761. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  1688,  1622, 
1747, 1814. 

Berwick,  1293. 

Besan^ni  1668^  1674. 

Bethune,  1710. 

Bois-le-Duc,  1603, 1794. 

Bologna,  1612,  1796. 

Bommel;  the  invention  of  the 
covert  toay,  1791. 

Bonifocio,  1563. 

Bonn,  1587, 1689,  1708. 

Bordeaux,  1451,  1653. 

Bouchain,  1676, 1711. 

Boulogne,  1545. 

Brannau,  1744,  1806. 

Breda,  1590, 1625, 1793. 

Brescia,  1512,  1796, 1799. 

Breslan,  Jan.  8, 1807. 

Brisac,  1638, 1703. 

Bmssels,  1695, 1746. 

Bnda,  1626, 1541, 1686. 

Bnrgos,  Sept  19  to  Oct.  22, 
1812;  raised.  The  French 
in  their  retreat  bleto  up  the 
uforkSf  Jnne  13, 1813. 

Cadiz,  1812. 

Caen,  1346,  1450. 

Calais,  1347,  (BrUish  histo- 
rians affimi  that  cannon 
were  used  at  Gressy^  1846, 
and  here  in  1347.  First  used 
here  in  1388.— Rtmeb's  Foko.) 
1558»  1606. 

Calvi,  1794. 

Campo-Mayor,  Mar.  23, 1811. 

Candia;  the  largest  cannon  then 
known  in  Europe  used  here  by 
the  Turks,  1667. 

Capua,  1601. 

Carthagena,  1706. 

CasUUon,  1452, 1566. 

Centa,  1790. 

Chalons,  1199. 


Charieroi,    1072,    1677,    1693, 

1736, 1794. 
Cbartres,  1668, 1691. 
Chaves,  March  26, 1800. 
Cherbourg,  1450. 
ChinciUa,  Oct.  30, 1812. 
Ciudad    Rodrigo,   1706;   July 

10, 1810;  Jan.  19, 1812. 
Colberg.  1760,  1807. 
Colchester,  1645. 
Compidg^e     {Joan    of    Are), 

1430. 
Cond<$,  1676, 1792, 1794. 
Coni,  1691, 1744. 
Constantinople,  1453. 
Copenhagen,  1700, 1801, 1807. 
Corfti,  1715. 

Courtray,  1302,  et  seq.,  1704. 
Cracow,  1772. 
Cremona,  1702. 
Dantzic,  1784, 1793,  1807, 1813 

to  Jan.  12, 1814. 
Dendermonde,  1667. 
Dole,  1668, 1674. 
Douay,  1710. 
Dover,  1216. 
Dresden,  1746, 1813. 
Drogheda,  1649. 
Dublin,  1500. 
Dunkirk,  1646, 1793. 
Edinburgh.  1093. 
Figueras,  Aug.  19, 1811. 
Flushing,  Aug.  15, 1809. 
Fontenoy,  1242. 
Frederickshal ;    Charles   XII. 

killed,  1718. 
Frederickstein,  Aug.  13, 1814. 
Fames,  1675,  1744,  1793. 
Gaeta,  1433,  1707,  1734,  1709, 

July,  1806,  1815. 
Genoa,  1747,  180O. 
Gerona,  Dec.  10. 1800. 
Ghent,  1576, 1708. 
Gibraltar,     1704,    1779    (See 

Gibraltar),  1782. 
Glatz,  1742,  1807. 
Gottingen,  1700. 
Graves,  1602, 1674, 1794. 
Gravelines,  1644. 
Grenada,  1491, 1492. 
Groningen,  1580, 1672, 1795. 
Guastalla,  1702. 
Gueldres,  1637, 1640, 1703. 
Haerlem,  1672, 1573. 
Ham,  1411. 
Harfleur,  1415, 1460. 
Heidelberg,  1688. 
Herat,  June  28, 1838. 
Himingen,  1815. 
Ismael;   the  merciless  Suwar- 

row    butchered    30,000   men, 

the  brave  garrison,  and  6000 

women,  in  cold  blood,  Dec.  22, 

1790. 
Kehl,  1733, 1796. 
Landau,    1702,    et   seq.,    1718, 

1792,  and  1793. 
Landrecis,  1543, 1712. 
Laon,  991, 1594. 
Leipsic,  1637  et  seq.,  1613. 
Leraberg,  1704, 
Lerida,  1647, 1707, 1807. 
Leyden,  1574. 
Liege,  1468, 1702. 
Lille,  1667, 1706»  1798 
Lillo,  1747. 
Limerick,  1661, 1691. 


Londonderry,  1689. 

Louisbourg,  1758. 

Lyons,  1793. 

Maestricht,  1576,  1673.  Vau- 
ban  first  came  into  notieSf 
1676, 1743, 1794. 

Magdeburg,  1631, 1806. 

MaUga,  1487. 

Malta,  1665, 1796, 1800. 

Mantua,  1734,  1797, 1799. 

MarseiUes,  1644. 

Mentz,  by  Charles  V.,  1608, 
1689,  1792  et  seq.,  1797. 

Melun,  1420, 1669. 

Menin,  1706, 1744. 

Mequinenza  June  8, 1810. 

Messina,  1282, 1719. 

Metz,  1652. 

Mezidres,  1521. 

Middlebnrg,  1672. 

Mons,  1572,  1691,  1700,  1746, 
1792, 1794. 

Montargis,  1427. 

Montanban,  1621. 

Montevideo,  Jan.  1808. 

Mothe;  the  French,  taught  by 
a  Mr.  Muller,  an  JSngliM 
engineer,  first  practised  the 
art  of  throwing  shells,  1634. 

Murvledro,  Oct  26, 1811. 

Namur,  1692, 1746,  1792. 

Naples,  1381,  1435,  1504, 1667, 
1792, 1799, 1806. 

Nice,  1705. 

Nieuport,  1745, 1794. 

Olivenza,  Jan.  22, 1811. 

Olmutz,  1768. 

Orleans,  1428, 1668. 

Ostend,  1701, 1706, 1746. 

Oudenarde,  1706»  1745. 

Padua,  1609. 

Pampeluna,  Oct  81, 1813. 

Paris,  1429, 1486, 1594. 

Parma,  124a 

PavU,  1625, 1666, 1796. 

Perpignan,  1542, 1642. 

Philipville,  1678. 

Philipsburg,  1644,  1676,  1686, 
first  expn^ment  of  firing 
artillery  inricochet,  1784, 
1795. 

Plattsburg,  Sept  11, 1814. 

Pondicherry,  1748,  1792. 

Prague,  1741, 1743, 1744. 

Qnesnoy,  1794. 

Rennes,  1367. 

Rheims,  1369. 

Rhodes,  1622. 

Riga,  1700, 1710. 

Rochelle,  1573, 1627. 

Rome,  1527,  1798, 1849. 

Roroorentln;  artillery  first  used 
in  sieges. — Voltaibb,  1866. 

Rosas,  1645,  1796, 1806. 

Rouen,  1449, 1662,  1591. 

Roxburgh,  1460. 

St  Sebastian.  Obstinately  de- 
fended by  the  French  till 
Gen.  Graham  ordered  the 
guns  to  be  fired  upon  the  cur- 
tain over  the  metis  heads  as 
they  advanced  to  the  breach. 
Sept  8, 1813. 

Salamanca,  June  27, 1818. 

Salisbury,  1349. 

Saragossa,  1710, 1809. 

Saveme,  1676. 
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SIEGES,  MEMORABLE,  continued. 


Schweidnlte :  first  experiment 
to  reduce  a/ortreaa  by  spring 
ing  ghihen  0/  compreuion^ 
1762, 1807. 

Bclo  (see  (Jreeee\  1822. 

SorinKapatam.  1799. 

Sevine,  1096,  1248. 

Smolensko,  1611. 

Boisaona,  1414. 

Stralaund;  the  method  of 
throwing  red-?u>t  balls  first 
praetiaed  with  certainty f  1676, 
1718,  1H07. 

Tarlfa,  Dec.  20,  1811. 

Tarragona,  May  1813. 


Temeswar,  1716. 

Thlonvltle,  1643, 1792. 

Thorn,  1703. 

Thooars,  1872, 1793. 

Tortosa,  Jan.  2, 1811. 

Toulon,  1707, 1798. 

TonloDM,  1217. 

Toumay,  1840, 1862, 1661, 1687, 
1709,  (this  was  the  best  de- 
fence ever  drawn  from  coun- 
termines), 1746, 1794. 

Treves,  1675. 

Tunis,  1270, 1686. 

Turin,  1640, 1706, 1799. 

Urbino,  1799. 


Valenda,  Dec  25,  1811. 
Valexxdennea,  1077,  17M. 
Vannes,  1343. 
Ycnloo,  1702, 1794. 
Venlan,  1792. 
Vienna,  1529, 1683. 
Wakefield,  1460. 
Warsaw,  Sept.  8;  1831 
Xativa,  1707. 
Xercs,  1262. 

Ypiea,  1648, 1744,  1794. 
Zurich,  1644. 
Zatphen,  1673, 158S. 


SIERRA  LEONE.  Discovered  in  a.d.  1460.  In  1786,  London  swarmed  with  tree 
negroes  living  in  idleness  and  want ;  and  400  of  them,  with  60  whites,  moetl  j  women 
of  bad  character  and  in  ill  health,  were  sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone,  at  the  chaz^  of 
government,  to  form  a  settlement,  Dec.  9,  1786.  The  settlement  attacked  bj  the 
French,  September,  1794  :  by  the  natives,  Februaxy,  1802.  Sir  Charles  Macaiihy,  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  muixlered  by  the  Aahantee  chle(  Jan.  21, 1824. 

SIGNALS.  In  the  history  of  the  Punic  wars  Polybius  alludes  to  this  mode  of  com- 
munication. In  the  naval  occurrences  of  modem  Europe,  mention  is  early  made  of 
signals.  Elizabeth  had  instructions  drawn  up  for  the  admiral  and  general  of  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  to  be  announced  to  the  fleet  in  a  certain  latitude :  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  wo  meet  with  the  first  set  of  signals  and  orders  to  the  commanderB  of 
the  English  fleet  Signals,  as  a  system,  were  used  in  the  navy,  invented  by  the  dnke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  1665. — Outhrie. 

SILK.  Wrought  silk  was  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece,  325  B.o.  Known  at  Rome  ia 
TiberiuB*B  time,  when  a  law  passed  in  the  senate  prohibiting  the  use  of  plate  of  mas^ 
gold,  and  also  forbidding  men  to  debase  themselves  by  wearing  silk,  fit  only  for 
women.  Holiogabalus  first  wore  a  garment  of  silk,  a.d.  220.  Silk  was  at  first  of  the 
same  value  with  gold,  weight  for  weight,  and  was  thought  to  grow  in  the  same  manner 
as  cotton  on  trees.  Silk-worms  were  brought  from  India  to  Europe  in  the  sixth 
ccntuiy.  Charlemagne  sent  Offii,  king  of  Mercia,  a  present  of  two  silken  vests,  A.D. 
780.  The  manufacture  was  encouraged  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  at  Palermo,  1130, 
when  the  Sicilians  not  only  bred  the  silk-worms,  but  spun  and  weaved  the  silk.  The 
manufacture  spread  into  Italy  and  Sptdn,  and  also  into  the  south  of  France,  a  litUe 
before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  about  1510 ;  and  Henry  lY.  propagated  mulbeiry  trees 
and  silk- worms  throughout  the  kingdom,  1589.  In  England,  silk  mantles  were  worn 
by  some  noblemen's  ladies  at  a  b^l  at  Kenil worth  Castle,  1286.  Silk  was  worn  by 
the  English  clergy  in  1534.  Manufactured  in  England  in  1604 ;  and  broad  silk  wove 
from  raw  silk  in  1620.  Brought  to  perfection  by  the  French  refugees  in  London,  at 
Spitalfields,  1688.  A  silk-throwing  mill  was  made  in  England,  and  fixed  up  at  Derby, 
by  sir  Thomas  Lombe,  merchant  of  London,  modelled  from  Ihe  original  miU  then  m 
the  king  of  Sardinia's  dominions,  about  1714. 

SILVER  It  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  foimd  mixed  with  other  ores  in 
various  mines  in  Great  Britain.  The  silver  mines  of  South  America  are  &r  the 
richest.  A  mine  was  discovered  in  the  district  of  La  Paz  in  1660,  which  was  so  rich 
that  the  silver  of  it  was  often  cut  with  a  chisel.  In  1749,  one  mass  of  silver,  weighing 
370  lbs.  was  sent  to  Spain.  From  a  mine  in  Norway,  a  piece  of  silver  was  du^  and 
sent  to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  weighing  560  lbs.,  and  worth  168(£  In 
England  silver-plate  and  vessels  were  first  used  by  Wil&id,  a  Northumberland  bishop, 
a  lofty  and  ambitious  man,  a.d.  709. — TifrelVs  Hist,  of  England,  Silver  knives,  spoons, 
and  cups,  were  great  luxuries  in  1300. 

SILVER  COIN.  Silver  was  first  coined  by  the  Lydions,  some  say ;  others,  by  Phidon 
of  Argos,  869  B.c.  At  Rome  it  was  first  coined  by  Fabius  Pictor,  269  B.c.  Used  in 
Britain  25  B.c.  The  Saxons  coined  silver  pennies,  which  were  22}  grains  weight 
In  1302,  the  penny  was  yet  the  largest  silver  coin  in  England.  See  Shilling  &c., 
and  Coin,  fVom  1816  to  1840  inclusive,  were  coined  at  our  Mint  in  London, 
11,108,265?.  15«.  in  silver,  being  a  yearly  average  of  444,330Z.  The  total  amount  of 
the  seniorage  received  on  this  coin  was  616,747^  Ss,  2d. — ParL  Ret.  In  the  ten  first 
years  of  Victoria,  from  1837  to  1847,  the  amount  of  silver  coined  was  2,440,6141— - 
Idem. 
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SIMONIANS.  An  ancient  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  from  their  founder  Simon  Magus, 
or  the  Magician.  He  was  the  fii'st  heretic,  and  went  to  Rome  about  a.d.  41.  His  here- 
sies were  extravagant  and  presumptuous,  yet  he  had  many  followers,  A.D.  57.  A  sect 
called  St.  Simonians  sprung  up  in  France,  and  lately  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  that  country ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Simonianism  has  been  advocated  in  England, 
and  particularly  by  Dr.  Prati,  who  lectured  upon  it  at  a  meeting  in  London,  held 
Jan.  24,  1834. 

SINQING.  See  Music.  The  singing  of  psalms  was  a  very  ancient  custom  both  among 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  St.  Paul  mentions  this  practice,  which  was  continued  in  all 
succeeding  ages,  with  some  variations  as  to  mode  and  circumstance.  During  the 
persecution  of  the  orthodox  Christians  by  the  empress  Justina,  mother  of  the  then 
young  Yalentinian  IL,  a.d.  386,  ecclesiastical  music  was  introduced  in  favour  of  the 
Arians.  ''At  this  time  it  was  first  ordered  that  hymns  should  be  sung  after  the 
manner  of  Eastern  nations,  that  the  devout  might  not  languish  and  pine  away  with  a 
tedious  sorrow."  The  practice  was  imitated  by  almost  all  other  congregations  of  the 
world. — St,  Auguttin.  Pope  Gregoiy  the  Great  refined  upon  the  churdi  music,  and 
made  it  more  exact  and  harmonious ;  and  that  it  might  be  general,  he  set  up  singing- 
schools  in  Rome,  a.d.  602. 

SINKING  FUND.  First  projected  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  act  was  passed  in 
1716.  The  act  establishing  the  celebrated  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt  wsus  passed  in 
March  1786.  A  then  estimated  surplus  of  900,000^.  in  the  revenue  was  augmented 
by  new  taxes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be  invariably  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  Had  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  sinking 
fund  been  always  confined  to  the  simple  end  proposed  at  its  first  adoption,  there 
could  arise  no  question  with  regard  to  the  benefits  it  would  impart,  but  its  &dlacy 
consists  not  in  its  original  constitution,  but  in  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of 
its  operation  during  periods  when  no  surplus  revenue  exists. 

SION  COLLEGE.  This  institution  is  situated  on  the  site  of  a  nunneiy,  which,  having 
fallen  to  decay,  was  purchased  by  William  Elsynge,  citizen  and  mercer,  and  converted 
into  a  college  and  hospital,  called  from  his  name  Elsynge  Spital;  but  in  1340  he 
changed  it  into  an  Austin  priory,  which  was  afterwards  granted  to  sir  John  Williams, 
master  of  the  jewel-office  by  Henry  VIII.,  who,  with  sir  Rowland  Hayward,  inhabited 
it  till  its  destruction  by  fire.  In  1623,  Dr.  Thomas  White  having  bequeathed  3000^. 
towards  purchasing  and  building  a  college  and  alms-house  on  the  ancient  site,  his 
executors  erected  the  present  college.  It  is  held  by  two  charters  of  incorporation, 
6  Charles  L,  1630 ;  and  16  Charles  II.,  1664. 

SIRLOIN.  The  name  given  to  a  fiivourite  joint  of  beef,  whose  ample  size  has  given  rise 
to  the  well-known  popular  ballad  styled  "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England."  It  was 
formally  knighted  by  Charles  IL,  "  the  merry  monarch,"  in  a  fit  of  drollery  and 
humour,  when  surroimded  by  his  laughter-loving  friends,  at  the  royal  table ;  and  the 
title  of  Sir  Loin  is  given  to  the  joint  to  this  day. — Butler. 

SIX-CLERKS.  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  were  anciently  Clerici.  They 
should  conform  to  the  laws  of  celibacy,  and  forfeited  their  places  if  they  married ;  but 
when  the  constitution  of  the  court  began  to  alter,  a  law  was  made  to  permit  them  to 
marry;  statute  24  and  25  Henry  YIIL,  1533.  The  Six-Clerks  continued  for  many 
ages  officers  of  the  chancery  court ;  they  held  their  offices  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
where  proceedings  by  biU  and  answer  were  transacted  and  filed,  and  certain  patents 
issued. — Law  Diet  The  Six-Clerks  were  discontinued  by  act  5  and  6  Vict,  cap.  103, 
passed  Aug.  10,  1842. 

SKINS.  The  raw  skins  of  cattle  were  usually  suspended  on  stakes  made  use  of  instead 
of  kettles,  to  boil  meat,  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  1  Edward  III.,  1327. 
— Leland,  About  five  millions  of  skins  of  oxen,  lambs,  kid,  &c.,  dressed  and  undressed, 
vnth  those  of  wild  animals,  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  annually. — Pari.  Retwmt. 

SLAVERY.  Slavery  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages.  With  other  abominable  customs, 
the  traffic  in  men  spread  from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  all  over  the  East,  and 
at  length  into  every  known  region  under  heaven.  In  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
all  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  as  slaves.  The  Lacedaemonian  youth,  trained  up 
in  the  practice  of  deceiving  and  butchering  slaves,  were  from  time  to  time  let  loose 
upon  them  to  show  their  proficiency  in  stratagem  and  massacre ;  and  once,  for  their 
amusement  only,  they  murdered  3000  in  one  night.  Alexander,  when  he  razed  Thebes, 
sold  the  whole  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  for  slaves,  835  b.o.    See  HdoU. 
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SLAVERY  IN  ROME.  In  Rome  slayes  were  often  chained  to  tiie  gate  of  a  great  vm* 
bouse,  to  give  admittance  to  the  guests  invited  to  the  feast.  By  one  of  the  kvf  d 
the  XIL  Tables,  creditors  could  seize  their  insolvent  debtors,  and  keep  them  in  th^ir 
houses  till,  by  their  services  or  labour,  they  had  discharged  the  sum  thev  ow€ii 
C.  PoUio  threw  such  slaves  as  gave  him  the  slightest  offence  into  his  fish-ponds, » 
fatten  his  lampreys,  42  b.c.    Ceecilius  Isidorus  left  to  his  heir  4116  slaves,  12  kc, 

SLAVERY  IN  ENGLAND.  Slavery  was  very  early  known ;  and  laws  respecting  tk 
sale  of  slaves  were  made  by  Alfred.  The  English  peasantry  were  so  commonlT  ».li 
for  slaves  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  that  children  were  sold  in  Bristol  market  \i£ 
cattle  for  exportation.  Many  were  sent  to  Ireland,  and  others  to  Scotland.  A  swmu 
was  enacted  by  Edward  VI.  that  a  runaway,  or  any  one  who  lived  idly  for  three  dajv 
should  be  brought  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  marked  V  with  a  hot  iron  o:: 
the  breast,  and  adjudged  the  slave  of  him  who  brought  him  for  two  yeare.  Be 
was  to  take  the  slave,  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or  small  drink,  and  refuse  meat,  u>i 
cause  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise ;  and  if,  within  that  space,  be 
absented  himself  fourteen  days,  was  to  be  marked  on  the  forehead  or  cheek,  by  a  ^< 
iron,  with  an  S,  and  be  his  master's  slave  for  ever — second  desertion  was  made  felony- 
Lawful  to  put  a  ring  of  iron  round  his  neck,  arm,  or  leg.  A  beggar's  child  mi^t  be 
put  apprentice,  and,  on  running  away,  become  a  slave  to  his  master,  1547. 

SLAVE  TRADE.  The  slave  trade  from  Congo  and  Angola  was  begun  by  the  Pom 
guese  in  1481.  Volumes  have  been  written,  confined  to  fEUsts  alone,  describing  the 
horrors  of  this  traffic.  The  commerce  in  man  has  brutalised  a  tract  fifteen  degrees 
on  each  side  the  equator,  and  forty  degrees  wide,  or  of  four  millions  of  square  mil*'. 
and  men  and  women  have  been  bred  for  sale  to  the  Christian  nations  during  ^e  ^ 
250  years,  and  wars  carried  on  to  make  prisoners  for  the  Christian  market  Tb^ 
Abb6  Raynal  computes  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  9,000,000  of  slaves  had  beea 
consumed  by  the  Europeans.  "Add  1,000,000 at  least  more,  for  it  is  about  ten  vesi* 
since,"  says  Mr.  Cooper,  who  published  letters  on  this  subject  in  1787.  In  the  year 
1768,  the  slaves  taken  from  their  own  continent  amounted  to  104,100.  In  1786,  ike 
annual  number  was  about  100,000 ;  and  in  1807  (the  last  year  of  the  English  sU^ 
trade),  it  was  shown  by  authentic  documents,  produced  by  government,  that  fioo 
1792  upwards  of  3,500,000  A&icans  had  been  torn  from  their  country,  and  had  eithff 
miserably  perished  on  the  passage,  or  had  been  sold  in  the  West  Indies.* — Butler. 

SLAVE  TRADE  op  ENGLAND.  Captain,  afterwards  sir  John  Hawkins,  was  the  fin< 
Englishman,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  who  made  a  traffic  of  the  human  8peci» 
His  first  expedition  with  the  object  of  procuring  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ana 
conveying  them  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies,  took  place  in  October,  1563.  See  ^*^ 
In  the  year  1786,  England  employed  130  ships,  and  carried  off  42,000  slaves ;  and  such 
was  the  extent  of  British  commerce  in  human  flesh,  that  at  the  period  of  slave  ema^ 
cipation  in  the  British  plantations  in  1833,  the  number  of  slaves,  which  had  prenoi^ 
been  considerably  more,  yet  then  amounted  to  770,280.  The  slave-trade  questwo 
was  debated  in  parliament  in  1787.  The  debate  for  its  abolition  lasted  two  d»y«^ 
April,  1791.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  88  ifi  fi^ 
April  3, 1798.  After  several  other  efforts  of  humane  and  just  men,  the  question  «* 
introduced  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Qrenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  then  ministei^ 
March  31,  1806  ;  and  the  trade  was  finally  abolished  by  parliament^  March  25,  I^<^'- 
The  illustrious  Thomas  Clarkson,  whose  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  pa»^^ 
in  labouring  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  died  in  Sept  1846,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five. 

SLAVES,  EMANCIPATION  op.  Act  for  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  throughout  the  Briti^ 
colonies,  and  for  the  promotion  of  industry  among  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  vf 

•  European  avarloe  has  been  glutted  with  the  muitler  of  180,000,000  of  oar  feUow-creatores,  iwoUw^ 
that  for  every  one  slave  procured,  ten  are  slaughtered  in  their  own  land  in  war,  and  that  a  fifth  die  on  w' 
pansage,  and  a  third  in  the  seasoning. — Coopek's  Lbttebs  on  thk  Slavb  Tradb.  "  But,"  sars  Brn^- 
"  this  monstrous  colossal  crime  has  not  been  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Not  only  its  proaecuaon,  bat  vi 
effects  have  in  some  measure  called  down  upon  us  the  frowns  and  the  Judgments  of  Heaven." 

"  By  foreign  wealth  are  British  morals  changed. 
And  Afric's  sons,  and  India's,  smile  avenged.'* 

The  trade  was  abolished  by  Austria  in  1782.  By  the  French  convention  in  17M.  By  England  (^  '^ 
in  1807.  The  Allies,  at  Vienna,  declared  against  it,  Feb.  1815.  Napoleon,  in  the  hundred  days,  »bon«v<> 
the  trade,  March  29, 1816.  Treaty  with  Spain,  1817  ;  with  the  Netherlands,  May,  1818;  with  BrtfUi  ^^' 
1826.    But  this  horrid  traffic  continues  to  be  encouraged  In  several  states. 
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compensation  to  the  persona  hithei*to  entitled  to  the  services  of  such  slaves,  by  the 
grant  from  parliament  of  20,000,000^.  sterling,  passed  8  and  4  Will.  IV.,  Aug.  28, 1883. 
By  the  operation  of  this  act,  slavery  terminated  in  the  British  possessions  on  Aug.  1, 
1884,  and  770,280  slaves  became  free.    See  Somertet  the  Black. 

SLEEP.  We  are  told  that  while  Epimenides  was  at  Athens,  and  was  one  day  attending 
his  flocks,  he  entered  a  cave  and  there  fell  asleep.  His  sleep  continued,  according  to 
some  writers,  forty  or  forty-seven  years ;  Pliny  says  he  slept  fifty-seven  years ;  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  found  every  object  so  altered  he  knew  not  where  he  was.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  lived  289  years,  596  b.c.  We  have  many,  and  even  very  late, 
instances  of  persons  in  these  countries  sleeping  continuously  for  weeks  and  months. 
Sir  William  Jones,  so  well  known  for  his  great  acquisitions  in  oriental  literature,  was 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  piety.    A  friend  reciting  air  Edward  Coke's  couplet  of 

"  six  hours  to  Bleep,  in  law's  grave  stndy  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix." 

He  subjoined,  "  Bather  say — 

"  Seven  hours  to  tair,  to  soothing  slumber  seven 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven." 

SLUTS,  NAVAL  BATTLE  of.  In  this  battle  Edward  III.  gamed  a  signal  victory  over 
the  French.  The  English  had  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sun  at  their  backs,  and 
began  the  action,  which  was  fierce  and  bloody,  the  English  archers  galling  the  French 
on  their  approach.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  French  ships  were  taken :  thirty  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two  of  their  admirals :  the  loss  of  the  "RrigiiBh  ^^^^ 
inconsiderable:  June  24,  1840. — Ncmal  Clinyn.;  Jivme, 

SMALCALD,  TBEATY  of,  in  Franconia.  The  league  entered  into  between  the 
elector  of  Brandenbui^  and  the  other  princes  of  Germany  in  favour  of  Protestantism, 
1529-30.  For  the  subscribing  to  this  memorable  treaty,  see  Protestants.  The 
emperor,  apprehensive  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England  would  enter  into  this 
league,  was  induced  to  sign  the  treaty  at  Nurembezg,  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to 
the  Lutherans. — HenauU. 

SMALLPOX.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small-poz 
from  Turkey,  her  own  son  having  been  inoculated  with  perfect  success  at  Adrianople, 
A.D.  1718.  She  was  allowed,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  inoculate  seven  capital  con- 
victs, who,  on  their  recovery,  were  pardoned.  Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  was 
encouraged  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Mead.  A  small-pox  hospital  was  instituted  in 
London,  1746,  but  the  present  building  was  not  opened  till  1767-  See  Inoculation  and 
VaccinaHon. 

SMOLENSEO,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  celebrated  Russian 
campaign  of  1812,  between  the  French  and  Russian  armies.  The  French  in  this  most 
sanguinary  engagement  wore  three  times  repulsed,  but  they  ultimately  succeeded, 
and,  on  entering  Smolensko,  found  the  city,  which  had  been  bombarded,  burning  and 
partly  in  ruins.  Barclay  de  Tolli,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor  Alexander,  because  he  retreated  after  the  battle,  and  Eutusoff 
succeeded  to  the  command,  Aug.  17, 1812. 

SMUGK>LERS.  The  customs  duties  were  instituted  originally  to  enable  the  king  to 
afford  protection  to  trade  against  pirates ;  and  they  afterwards  became  a  branch  of 
public  revenue.  The  act  so  well  known  as  the  Smugglers'  Act  was  passed  in  1736. 
The  severity  of  this  act  was  mitigated  in  1781,  and  new  provisions  were  made  in  1784. 
A  reyision  of  these  statutes  took  place,  Jan.  5, 1826. 

SNEE2IING.  The  custom  of  saying  "  God  bless  you  "  to  the  sneezer,  originated,  accord- 
ing to  Strada,  among  the  ancients,  who,  through  an  opinion  of  the  danger  attending  it, 
after  sneezing  made  a  short  prayer  to  the  gods,  as  "  Jupiter  help  me."  Polydore 
Viigil  says  it  took  its  rise  at  the  time  of  the  plague  of  a.d.  558,  in  which  the  infected 
fell  down  dead  sneezing,  though  seemingly  in  good  health. 

SNUFF-TAEING.  This  practice  took  its  rise  in  England  from  the  captures  made  of  vast 
quantities  of  snuff  by  sir  George  Rooke's  expedition  to  Yigo  in  1702.  The  prize  of 
the  forces  having  been  sent  home  and  sold,  the  vice  soon  obtained,  from  which  the 
revenue  now  draws,  with  tobacco,  considerably  more  than  8,000,000^.  per  annum.  In 
the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1840,  there  were  imported  1, 622,4  981bs.  of  snuff,  of  which 
196,3051b6.  were  entered  for  home  consumption ;  the  duty  was  88,268^    See  Tobacco, 
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SOAP.  This  article  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.  The  first  express  masTFS 
of  it  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Qalen  ;  and  the  former  declares  it  to  be  an  inyention  o£u- 
Qauls,  though  he  prefers  the  German  to  the  Ghillic  soap.  In  remote  periods  ckc>^ 
were  cleaned  by  being  rubbed  or  stamped  upon  in  water.  Nausicaa  and  her  aUendaii& 
Homer  tells  us,  washed  theirs  by  treading  upon  them  with  their  feet  in  pits  of  mL' 
— 0dy89ey,  book  vi.  The  manufacture  of  soap  began  in  London  in  1524,  before  v^.l 
time  it  was  supplied  by  Bristol  at  one  penny  per  pound. 

SOBRAON,  BATTLE  op  ;  India.  The  British  army,  85,000  strong,  under  est  Hu-- 
(now  viscount)  Gk>iigh,  attacked  the  Sikh  force  on  the  Sutlej.  The  enemy  was  dialodpr: 
after  a  dreadful  contest,  and  all  their  batteries  taken ;  and  in  attempting  the  paa»: 
of  the  river  by  a  floating-bridge  in  their  rear,  the  weight  of  the  maaaefl  that  cttfv&: 
upon  it  caused  it  to  break  down,  and  more  than  10,000  Sikhs  were  killed,  womnded, -r 
drowned.    The  British  loss  was  2383  men ;  fought  Feb.  10, 1846. 

SOCIALISTS.  The  doctrines  of  socialism  were  advocated  in  London,  Jan.  24, 1S34,  If 
the  celebrated  Robert  Owen,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  sect,  if  it  be  entitled  to  tae 
nama  This  individual  has  been  labouring  inde&tigably  since  that  time  to  propa^ 
his  doctrines,  and  swell  the  number  of  his  followers :  and  the  freedom  of  lehgio^' 
thought  and  latitude  in  morals  ascribed  to  the  socialists  have  served  to  increase  tbs 
numbers  with  the  weak,  depraved,  and  ignorant  among  the  multitude. 

SOOINIANS.  So  called  from  their  founders,  Faustus  and  Lselius  Socinua.  They  tac^-* 
that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  existence  before  he  was  conceived  by  tb. 
Virgin  ;  that  the  Holy  Qhost  was  not  a  distinct  person ;  and  that  the  father  oah  i> 
truly  Qod.  They  maintained  that  Christ  died  only  to  give  mankind  a  patten  o: 
heroic  virtue,  and  to  seal  lus  doctrine  with  his  death.  Original  sin,  grace,  and  prede^ 
tination  they  treated  as  mere  chimeras.  Socinianism  was  propagated  about  xJX  J^'* 
— Pardon, 

SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH.  These  cities,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  destroyed  by  fe? 
from  heaven,  1897  b.c. — Bible;  Blair;  Usher.  The  offence  of  sodomy  was  first  sown  a 
England  by  the  Lombards.  By  our  ancient  law,  the  criminal  was  burnt  to  dcatL 
though  Flota  says  he  should  be  buried  alive.  The  crime  was  subject  to  eccIesastiL^ 
censure  only  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  it  felony  without  benefit  of  deigji 
1533.     Confirmed  by  statute  6  Eliz.,  1562. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  BISHOPRIC  op.  See  Man,  Bishopric  of.  Sodor  is  a  villj^  *' 
Icolmkill.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  "  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence, 
he  adds,  **  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  ani 
the  blessings  of  religion."  The  bishop's  seat  was  at  Rushin,  or  Castletown,  in  the 
isle  of  Man,  and  in  Latin  is  entitled  Sodorentig.  But,  when  that  island  heomi 
dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  western  islands  withdre-w  themselvis 
from  the  obedience  of  their  bishop,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own,  whom  they  entitlftJ 
also  Sodorensis,  but  commonly  bishop  of  the  isles.  See  Isles.  Ciermanus  was  settled 
here  by  St  Patrick  in  447.    The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not  a  lord  of  parlianM^t. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.  The  system  nearly  as  now  accepted,  after  the  investigatioiur  tad 
discoveries  of  many  enlightened  centuries  and  ages,  was  taught  by  Pythagons  of 
Samos,  about  529  b.c.  In  his  system  of  the  universe  he  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre^ 
and  all  the  planets  moving  in  elliptical  orbits  round  it — a  doctrine  deemed  cbbnerict^ 
and  improbable,  till  the  deep  inquiries  and  the  philosophy  of  the  sixteenth  cental; 
proved  it,  by  the  most  accurate  calculations,  to  be  true  and  inconteetabla  The  systeio 
of  Pythagoras  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  it  is  hence  called  the  Copemican  epteni. 
Its  truth  was  fully  demonstrated  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1695,  How  truly  the 
poet  says — 

"  He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  nniTerse, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  beings  people  every  statr, 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are." — Pope. 

SOLEBAY,  NAVAL  BATTLE  op.  Between  the  English  and  Dutch,  the  former  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  11.  The  enemy  fled,  and  were  por 
sued  by  the  British  to  their  own  coasts.  In  this  most  obstinate  and  bloody  engf^eDoeD^ 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  was  blown  up,  and  several  ships  and  some  thousand  men  wei« 
destroyed,  May  28;  1672. 
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SOLOM0N*S  TEMPLK  The  foundation  of  this  magnificent  pile  was  laid  at  Jerusalem, 
480  years  after  the  deliverance  fi:t)m  Egypt,  1012  B.c.  The  temple  solemnly  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  on  Friday,  Oct.  30,  1004  B.C.,  being  1000  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  Redeemer. — Usher ^  Lengkt.  Solomon  was  the  author  of  many  books,  of  which 
we  have  still  preserved  in  the  Bible  lus  Proverba^  the  Bock  of  EccUsvaates,  the  CaiUides 
or  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  71st  and  126th  Psalms. 

SOLWAY  MOSS,  bordering  on  Scotland.  It  swelled,  owing  to  heavy  rains ;  and  upwards 
of  400  acres  of  it  rose  to  such  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  groimd,  that  at  last  it 
rolled  forward  like  a  torrent,  and  continued  its  course  above  a  mile,  sweeping  along 
with  it  houses,  trees,  and  all  in  its  way.  It  covered  600  acres  at  Ketherby,  and 
destroyed  about  thirty  small  villages,  Nov.  18, 1771. 

SOMBRERO,  ISLAND  of.  On  this  desert  isle,  Robert  Jeffery,  a  British  man-of-war's 
man,  was  put  ashore  by  his  commander,  the  hon.  captain  W.  Lake,  for  the  offence  of 
having  tapped  a  barrel  of  beer  when  the  ship  was  on  short  allowance.  He  was  mira- 
culously saved,  after  sustaining  life  for  eight  days  on  a  few  limpets  and  rain-water,  by 
an  American  vessel  touching  at  the  rock,  Dec.  13, 1807.  Jeffery  returned  to  England; 
but  sir  Francis  Burdett  advocated  his  cause  in  parliament,  and  the  sufferer  received 
as  a  compensation  from  captain  Lake  600^. ;  but  this  officer  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  dismissed  the  service,  Feb.  10, 1810. 

SOMERSET  THE  BLACK.  The  memorable  case  of  this  slave  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe.  A  poor 
slave  named  Somerset,  brought  to  England,  was,  because  of  his  ill  state,  turned  adrift 
by  his  master.  By  the  charity  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  he  was  restored  to  health,  when  his 
unfeeling  and  avaricious  master  again  claimed  him.  This  was  resisted,  and  a  suit  was 
the  consequence,  which  established,  by  its  result  in  favour  of  the  black,  the  great 
point,  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  Great  Britain,  June  22, 1772. 

SOMERSET-HOUSE.  Formerly  a  palace,  foimded  on  the  site  of  several  churches  and 
other  buildings  levelled  for  the  purpose  in  1549,  by  the  protector  Somerset,  whose 
residence  fell  to  the  crown  after  his  execution.  In  this  palace  queen  Elizabeth  resided 
at  certain  times;  Anne  of  Denmark  kept  her  court ;  and  Catherine,  queen  of  Charles  II., 
dwelt  during  a  portion  of  the  life  of  her  volatile  spouse,  and  continued  after  his  death, 
until  she  retired  to  her  native  country.  Old  Somerset-house,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  Gothic,  was  demolished  in  1775,  and  the  present  magnificent  edifice,  from 
a  design  by  sir  William  Chambers,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  offices. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  first  assembled  in  the  apartments  given  the  members  by 
the  king,  Jan.  17,  1771.  Lai^ge  suites  of  government  buildings  were  erected  in  1774. 
The  Navy-office,  Pipe-office,  Victualling  and  other  offices,  were  removed  here  in  1788. 
The  east  wing,  fomung  the  King's  College  (see  King's  College),  was  completed  in  1833. 

SOPHI.  The  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  importing  wise.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  a  young  shepherd  named  Sophi,  who  attained  the  crown  a.d.  1370 ; 
but  others  maintain  an  earlier  origin,  affirming  that  it  is  not  a  superadded  name,  as 
Pharaoh  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Csesar  to  the  Roman  emperors,  but  the  name  of  the 
&mily,  or  rather  the  religion  of  Ali,  for  the  descendants  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  Mahomet,  took  the  name  of  Sophi,  a.d.  632,  and  founded  a  sect  called  the  Imenie, 
to  explain  the  Alcoran,  which  is  followed  by  the  Persians. 

SORCERERS  and  MAGICIANS.  'A  law  was  enacted  against  their  seductions,  83 
Hen.  YIII.,  1541 ;  and  another  statute  equally  severe  was  passed  5  Eliz.,  1563.  The 
pretension  to  sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  the  conversing  with  evil  spirits  was  made 
capital,  1  James  I.,  1603.  For  shocking  instances  of  the  punishment  of  sorcerers,  see 
Witchcraft. 

SOUDAN  OR  SOUJAH.  The  title  of  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  caliphs,  which  they 
went  by  in  their  provinces  and  armies.  These  officers  afterwards  made  themselves 
sovereigns.  Saladin,  general  of  the  forces  of  Noradine,  king  of  Damascus,  was  the 
first  that  took  upon  him  this  title  in  Egypt,  a.d.  1165,  after  having  killed  the 
caliph  Caym. 

SOUND.  Fewer  than  thirty  vibrations  in  a  second  give  no  sound;  and  when  the 
vibrations  exceed  7520  in  a  second,  the  tones  cease  to  be  discriminated.  Robesval 
states  the  velocity  of  sound  at  the  rate  of  560  feet  in  a  second ;  Gassendus,  at  1473 ; 
Derham,  at  1142  feet  At  Paris,  where  cannon  were  fired  under  many  varieties  of 
weather  in  1738,  it  was  found  to  be  1107  feet  The  fire  of  the  British  on  landing  in 
Egypt  was  distinctly  heard  130  miles  on  the  sea.    See  Acoustics, 
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SOUND.    The  fiunoua  strait  between  the  Baltic  and  Qerman  Bea&     The  toll  waa  esz:- 
liahed  by  Dennutrk  on  all  ships  paasing  into  the  Baltic,  a.d.  1348,  and  it  contm1l£^'■ 
be  exacted,  all  nations  consenting  to  it,  to  the  present  day.    The  passage  was  dko- 
in  defiance  of  fortresses  hitherto  deemed  impr^nable,  by  sir  Hyde  I^arker  and  l^r. 
Nelson,  April  2, 1801.    See  Baltic  Expediiicn, 

SOUNDINGS  AT  SEA.  Captain  Ross,  of  H.M.&  CEdipuSy  took  extraordinary  sou»fc<> 
at  sea.  One  of  them  was  taken  900  miles  west  of  St  Helena,  where  it  extender  >• 
the  depth  of  5000  finthoms.  Another  sounding  was  made  in  the  latitude  of  33degre*r 
S.  and  longitude  9  degrees  W.,  about  300  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  vL^ 
2266  f&thoms  were  sounded ;  tiie  weight  employed  amounted  to  450  lb&,  1840. 

SOUTH-SEA  BUBBLR  This  destructive  speculation  was  commenced  in  1710 ;  and '.: 
company  incorporated  by  statute,  1716.  The  bubble,  which  mined  thoasandf  .: 
families,  exploded  in  1720,  and  the  directors'  estates,  to  the  value  of  2,014,000i,  wcr* 
seized  in  1721.  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier,  absconded  with  100,000^  ;  but  he  ocr 
pounded  the  fraud  for  10,0002.,  and  returned  to  England  in  1743.  Almost  all  tiK 
wealthy  persons  in  the  kingdom  had  become  stock-jobbers  and  speculators  in  th  - 
fatal  schema  The  artifices  of  the  directors  had  raised  the  shares,  originally  of  It*.*^ 
to  the  enormous  price  of  10002.    See  Law*8  Bubble, 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOANNA.  A  fenatic  of  this  name,  formerly  of  Exeter,  came  to  Londoa 
where  her  followers  at  one  period  amoimted  to  many  tiiousands,  and  among  wh-:?G 
were  colonels  and  generals  in  the  army,  although  the  low  and  ignorant  principal^ 
were  her  dupes.  She  announced  herself  bb  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  hook  •  • 
Revelation ;  and  a  disorder  of  rather  rare  occurrence  gave  her  the  outward  appeaniK« 
of  pregnancy  after  she  had  passed  her  grand  climacteric,  &vouring  the  delusion  tl^^* 
she  would  be  the  mother  of  a  promised  Shiloh.    She  dieid  Dea  27, 1814. 

SOUTH WARK.  This  part  of  London  was  governed  by  its  own  bailiflfe  tiU  1327.  Tit 
city,  however,  found  great  inconvenience  from  the  number  of  malefactors  who  esc8pe>i 
thither,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  and  cognizance  of  the  city  mag;istrateB ;  uj 
a  grant  was  made  of  South wark  to  the  city  of  London  by  the  crown,  for  a  bbu^ 
annuity.  In  Edward  VL's  reign  it  was  formed  into  a  city  ward,  and  was  name^ 
Bridge  Ward  Without,  1650.  Southwork  bridge  was  begun  Sept  23, 1814  ;  and  «» 
completed  March  26,  1819,  at  an  expense  of  800,0002.  It  consists  of  three  great  east- 
iron  arches,  resting  on  massive  stone  piers  and  abutments ;  the  distance  between  the 
abutments  is  708  feet;  the  centre  arch  is  240  feet  span,  the  two  others  210  feet  eacb: 
and  the  total  weight  of  iron  5308  tons. 

SOVEREIGN.  The  name  of  an  ancient  as  well  as  a  modem  gold  coin  of  these  reslm^ 
In  Henry  I.'s  reign,  a  coin  of  this  denomination  was  issued,  of  the  value  of  22i.,  ao*^ 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  gold.  In  34  Henry  VTIL  sovereign 
were  coined  of  the  value  of  20«.,  which  afterwards  (4  ft  6  Edw.  VI.)  passed  for  5^ 
and  SOs.  By  56  Qeo.  III.  sovereigns  of  the  new  coinage  were  directed  to  pass  for  3i^ 
and  they  were  issued  from  the  Mint  same  year,  1816. 

SPA-FIELDS  RIOTS.  Here  upwards  of  80,000  persons  assembled  to  vote  an  address  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  from  the  distressed  manufiicturers,  Nov.  15,  1816.  A  second 
meeting,  Dec.  2,  following,  terminated  in  an  alarming  riot;  the  shops  of  seven^ 
gun-smiths  were  attacked  for  arms  by  the  rioters ;  and  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Beckm't^ 
on  Snow-hill,  Mr.  Piatt  was  wounded,  and  much  injury  was  done  before  the  tomolt 
was  suppressed. 

SPAIN.  The  first  settlers  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  Tubal,  fifth  son  of 
Japheth.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  successively  planted  colonies  on  the 
coasts ;  and  the  Romans  possessed  the  whole  coimtry.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Spain  was  seized  by  the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi ;  afterwuds  subdued  bj 
the  Visigoths,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  monarchy. 


The  Vandals  and  Suevi  wrest  Spain  from 
the  Romana a.d.    412 

The  Visigoths  enter  Spain  under  their 
leader,  Euric 472 

The  Saracens  from  Arabia  invade  the 
country 713  et  seq. 

Pelagius,  a  royal  Visigoth,  proclaimed 
king  of  Asturias 718 

Alphonsas  II.  reftislng  to  pay  tiie  Sara- 
cens the  annual  tribute  of  100  vixens. 


war  is  declared:  Alphonsus  Is  Ticto- 
riotis,  and  obtains  the  appellation  of 
"the  Chaste".        .  .  ▲  j>.  791  W «f • 

Inlgo,  first  king  of  Navarre,  &c.  .        .    .   830 
Ferdinand  I.,  count  of  Castile,  takes  the 

title  of  king i(0 

Union  of  Navarre  and  Castile      .       .    .  lOSl 
The   kingdom   of  Arragon  commenced 

under  Ramirez  1 10S5 

Leon  and  Asturias  united  to  Castile    .    .  1087 
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SPAIN,  cantinued, 

Portagal  taken  from  the  Saraoena  by  Henry 

of  Bourbon a.d.  1087 

The  Saracens,  beset  on  all  sides  by  the 
Christians,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Moors 
firom  AfHca,  who  seice  the  dominions 
they   came   to   protect,  and   subdue   the 

Saracens 1091  et  »eq. 

The  Moors  defeated  in  several  battles  by 

Alphonsus  I.  of  Navarre      ....  1118 
Twelve  Moorish   kings   overcome    in    one 

great  pitched  batUe 1135 

University  of  Salamanca  founded  .  .  ISXX) 

Leon  and  Castile  re-united         .        .        .    .  1226 
Cordova,  the  residence  of  the  first  Moorish 
kings,  taken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and 

Leon 1236 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  begun  by  the 
Moors,  their  last  refuge  from  the  power  of 

the  Christians 1288 

Reign  of  Alphonsus  the  Wise  .  .  .  1262 
The  crown  of  Navarre  passes  to  the  royal 

family  of  France 1276 

200,000  Moors  invade  Spain  ....  1327 
They  are  defeated  by  Alphonsus  XI.,  with 

great  slaughter 1340 

The  infant  Don  Henriquez,  son  of  John  the 
First  of  Castile,  first  had  the  title  of  prince 

of  Asturias 1388 

Ferdinand  TI.  of  Arragon  marries  Isabella 
,  of  Castile ;  and  nearly  the  whole  Christian 
'  dominions  of  Spain   are   united  in   one 

monarchy 1474 

Granada  taken  after  a  two  years'  siege ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Moors  is  finally  eztiri>ated 
by  the  valour  of  Ferdinand  ....  1482 
Columbus  is  sent  firom  Spain  to  explore  the 

western  world 1492 

Ferdinand  conquers  the  gn:eater  part  of  the 

kingdom  of  Navarre 1512 

Accession  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the 

throne  of  Spain 1516 

Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Germany  retires 

from  the  world 1566 

Philip  II.  commences  his  bloody  persecution 

of  the  Protestants 1561 

The  Escurial  began  building  ....  1662 

Portugal  united  to  Spain 1580 

The  Invincible  Spanish  Armada  destroyed. 

See  ArTnadOj  and  Navai  Battles    .  .  1588 

Philip  III.  banishes  the  Moors  and  their 
descendants,  to  the  number  of  900,000,  firom 

Spain 1610 

Philip  IV.  loses  Portugal  ....  1640 
Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English ....  1704 
Philip  y.  invades  Naples  ....  1714 
Charles  III.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  suo- 

ceeds  to  the  crown 1769 

Battle  of  Cape  St.  YIneent  .  .  Feb.  14,  1797 
Spanish  treasure-ships,  valued  at  8,000,000 

dolUirs,  seized  by  the  English         Oct.  29,  1804 
Battie  of  Trafalgar.    See  Trafalgw,  Battle 

of Oct,  21,  1805 

Sway  of  the  prince  of  Peace    ....  1806 

The  French  under  Spain 1807 

Conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Asturias  against 

his  father July  25,  1807 

Treaty  of  Fontainebleau      .  Oct.  27,  1807 

The  French  take  Madrid  .    March,  1806 

The  prince  of  Peace  dismissed  by  the  king 

of  Spain March  18,  1806 

Abdication  of  Charles  IV .  in  favour  of  Fer- 
dinand     March  19,  1806 

And  at  Bayonne,  in  favour  of  his  "friend 
and  ally"  Napoleon,  when  Ferdinand  re- 
linquished the  crown         .        .        May  1,  1806 
The  French   are    massacred    at    Madrid, 

May  2,  1808 
Asturias  rises  en  mcuae  .    May  3,  1806 

Napoleon  assembles  the  notables  at  Bayonne, 

May  26,  1806 


Joseph  Buonaparte  enters  Madrid,  as  king 

of  Spain July  12,  1806 

He  retires  finom  the  capital  .  .  July  29,  1808 
Supreme  Junta  installed  .        .    Sept.  1806 

Madrid  retaken  by  the  French,  and  Joseph 

restored Dec.  2,  1808 

The  royal  family  of  Spain  imprisoned  in  the 

palace  of  Chambery,  in  Savoy  .       Dec.  ^  1806 
[Spain  now  becomes  the  scene  of  the  late 
glorious  struggle  called  the    Peninsular 
War.    For  the  events  of  which,  see  tiie 
articles  severally.] 
The  Spanish  Cortes  assemble        .    Sept  24,  1810 
Constitution  of  the  Cortes  .        .        .  May  8,  1812 
Ferdinand  YII.  restored        .        .    May  14,  1814 
Spanish  revolution  began  .  .  Jan.  1,  1820 

Ferdinand  swears  to  the  constitution  of  the 

Cortes March  8,  1820 

Removal  of  the  king  to  Seville,  and  thence 

to  Cadiz March  20,  1823 

The  French  enter  Spain  .  .  .  April  7,  1823 
They  invest  Cadiz  .  .  .  June  25,  1828 
Battle  of  the  Trocadero  .  .  .  Aug.  81,  1828 
Despotism  resumed;  the  Cortes  dissolved; 

executions Oct.  1823 

Riego  put  to  death  ....  Nov.  27,  1828 
The  French  evacuate  Cadiz  .  Sept.  21,  1826 
Cadiz  made  a  free  port    .  .   Feb.  24,  1829 

Salique  law  abolished  .  .     March  25,  1880 

Queen  of  Spain  appointed  regent  during  the. 
king's  indisposition,  and  a  complete  change 
made  in  the  ministry        .       .        Oct.  ^  1632 
Don  Carlos  declares  himself  legitimate  suc- 
cessor to  his  brother's  throne  should  the 

king  die April  29,  1883 

Death  of  Charles  lY.,  and  his  queen  assumes 
the  title  of  governing  queen,  until  Isa- 
bella II.,  her  infant  daughter,  attains  her 

m^ority Sept.  29,  1883 

The  royalist  volunteers  disarmed  with  some 

bloodshed  at  Madrid         .        .        Oct.  27,  1888 
Don  Carlos  lands  at  Portsmouth  with  his 

family    .        .        .        .   ■    .        .  June  18,  1884 
He  suddenly  appears  among  his  adherents  in 

Spain July  10,  1884 

The  peers  vote  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 

Don  Carlos  from  the  throne        .    Aug.  80,  1884 
[Here  commences  the  desolating  civil  war,  in 
which  British  auxiliaries  take  the  side  of 
the  queen.] 
Espartero  gains  the  battte  of  Bilboa,  and  is 

ennobled       .  ...    Dec.  26,  1836 

General  Evans  retires  from  the  command  of 
the  auxiliary  legion,  and  arrives  in  London, 
after  having  achieved  various-  successes  in 

Spain June  20,  1887 

Madrid  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  Aug.  11,  1837 
[Espartero  and  other  Christina  generals  en- 
gage with  the  Carlists,  and  numerous  con- 
flicts take  place  with  various  success.] 
Madrid  is  again  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 

Oct.  80,  1888 
The  Spanish  Cortes  dissolved  .  June  1,  1889 
The  Carlists  under  Marota  desert  don  Carlos, 

Aug.  25,  1888 
Marota  and  Espartero  conclude  a  treaty  of 

peace Aug.  29,  1889 

Don  Carlos  seeks  refhge  in  France,  Sept.  13,  1839 
Madrid  again  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 

Feb.  23,  1840 
Surrender  of  Morello  .  May  28,  1840 

Cabrera,  the  Carlist  general,  unable  to  main- 
tain the  war,  enters  France  with  a  body  of 

his  troops July  7,  1840 

The  British  auxiliaries  evacuate  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  Passages      .        .  Aug.  26,  1840 
Revolutionary  movement   at   Madrid;   the 

authorities  triumphant .  .   Sept  1,  1840 

Dismissal  of  the  ministry,  and  dissolution  of 
the  Cortes.  .       Sept  9,  1840 
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SPAIN,  continued, 

Espmrtero  mskei  hla  triompbal  entry  into 
Madrid Oct.  6,  1840 

The  queen  regent  appointa  a  new  mlniatry, 
who  are  nominated  hy  Eipartero  .    Oct.  6,  1840 

The  abdication  of  the  queen  regent  of  Spain, 

Oct  12,  1840 

[She  nibaeqnently  learea  the  kingdom ;  visita 
France ;  next aettlea  in  Sicily;  bat  retoma 
to  France.] 

Espartero,  duke  of  Victory,  expela  the  papal 
nuncio Dec.29,  1840 

The  Spanish  cortca  declare  Eapartero  regent 
during  the  minority  of  the  yonng  queen, 

April  12,  1641 

Qneen  Chriatlna*a  proteat  to  the  Spanish 
nation July  19,  1641 

Inaurrection  in  favour  of  Chriatina  la  com- 
menced at  Pampeluna  by  general  O'Don- 
nell'a  army Oct  2,  1841 

It  spreads  to  Vittoria  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom Oct  1841 

Don  Diego  Leon  attacks  the  palace  at  Ma- 
drid, and  his  followers  are  repulsed,  and 
numbeiv  of  them  alain  by  the  queen's 
guards Oct7,  1841 

Don  Diego  Leon,  baring  been  seised,  is  shot 
at  Madrid Oct  15,  1841 

Zurbano  captures  Bllboa       .       .     Oct  21,  1841 

Kodil,  the  constitutional  general,  enters 
Vittoria Oct  21,  1841 

Montes  de  Oca  ahot ....    Oct  21,  1841 

General  O'Donnell  takes  reftige  in  the  French 
territory Oct  21,  1841 

Espartero  decrees  the  suspenaion  of  queen 
Christina's  pension  .  Oct  28,  1841 

The  fiieroa  of  the  Basque  provinoes  are  abo- 
lished   Oct  29,  1841 

Borio  and  Gobemado,  implicated  in  the  Chria- 
tina plot  are  put  to  death  at   Madrid, 

Nov.  9,  1841 

Espartero  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Madrid Not.  23,  1841 

General  pardon  of  all  persons  not  yet  tried, 
concerned  in  the  events  of  October,  Dec  IS,  1841 

The  effective  strength  of  the  army  fixed  at 
130,000  men       ....     June  28,  1842 

An  insurrection  breaks  out  at  Barcelona; 
the  national  guard  Jolna   the  populace, 

Nov.  IS.  1842 

Battle  in  the  streets  between  the  national 
guard  and  the  troops :  the  latter  lose  600 
In  killed  and  wounded,  and  letieat  to  the 
citadel Nov.  16,  1842 

The  troops  evacuate  the  citadel,  and  retire  to 
Mon^uich Nov.  17,  1842 

The  port  of  Barcelona  blockaded;  the  British 
consul  reAises  reftige  to  any  but  Britiah 
subjects  on  board  Brltiah  shipa  .  Nov.  26,  1842 

The  regent  Espartero  arrives  before  Barce- 
lona, and  demands  its  unconditional  sur- 
render        Nov.  29,  1842 


Bombaidment  of  Barcelona    .  Dee.  3, 18tt 

It  capitulatea Dec  4,  1M3 

The  dlsturbanoea  at  Malaga  .        .    May  2S,  1843 

The  revolutionary  Junta  la  re-eatablished  at 
Barcelona         ....       June  11,  1813 

[Corunna,  Seville,  Burgos,  Santiago,  and  no- 
merouB  other  towns,  ahortly  afterwards 
"  pronounoe"  agalnat  the  regent  Espartero.] 

Arrival  of  general  Narvaez  at  Madrid,  which 
aurrenders        ....       July  15,  IMS 

Espartero  bombards  Seville   .       .  July  21.  184S 

The  siege  is  raised  July  27,1813 

[The  revolution  is  completely  suooeaafiil,  and 
Espartero  flies  to  Cadia,  and  embarka  on 
board  her  MiO««ty'a  ahlp  MaleOmr.^ 

The  new  government  deprive  Espartero  of 
his  titles  and  rank  .    Aug.16,  tB<3 

Eapartero  and  hla  anlte  and  flrienda  arrive  in 
London Aug.  28,  18IS 

Reaction  agalnat  the  new  government  breaks 
out  at  Madrid      ....    Aug.  29,  1843 

The  young  queen  laabella  II.,  18  years  old, 
is  declared  by  the  cortes  to  be  of  age,  Nov.  8^  1843 

The  queen-mother,  Christina,  retnma  to 
Spain March  23, 1844 

Zurbano'a  insurrection,  Nov.  12, 1844 :  he  la 
shot Jan.  21,  1845 

Don  Carlos,  from  Bourges,  formally  reliD- 
quiahea  hia  right  to  the  crown,  in  &voar 
of  his  son May  18,  1845 

Narvaea  and  his  ministry  resign,  Feb.  12 : 
they  return  to  power,  March  17 ;  and  again 
resign March  28^  1846 

The  qneen  is  pablidv  affianced  to  her  cousin, 
don   Frandaoo   d^Asais,  duke   of  Cadiz, 

Aug.  27,  1846 

Escape  of  Don  Carlos  and  others  from 
France Sept  14,  1846 

Marriage  of  the  queen ;  and  marriage  adso  of 
the  inftinta  Loniaa  to  the  duke  de  Mont- 
pensier Oct  10^  1846 

[The  Montpensier  marriage  occaaiona  the 
displeasure  of  England,  and  dlatnrbs  the 
friendly  relationa  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish governments.] 

Amnesty  granted  by  the  queen  to  political 
olfendere Oct  18^  1846 

Two  ahota  fired  at  the  qneen  by  an  aasassitt 
named  La  Riva  May  4,  1847 

He  la  sentenced  to  ''death  by  the  cord,** 

June  23,  1847 

Espartero  restored    ....  Sept  3,  1847 

Sir  Henrv  Lytton  Bulwer,  British  envoy 
extraordinary,  ordered  to  quit  Spain  in  48 
houn May  19,  1848 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  not  restored  until    .      April  18^  18S0 

The  queen  of  Spain  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
which  lives  hut  ten  minutes       •    July  12, 1860 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 


RBION  OV  THE  OOTBS. 

406.  Alaric  king  of  the  Gotha. 
411.  Ataulfo :  murdered  by  his  soldiers. 
416.  Slgerioo :  reigned  a  few  weeks  only. 
416.  Valia,  or  WaUia. 

420.  Theodoric  I. :  killed  in  a  battle,  which  he 

gained,  against  AttUa. 

421.  Thorismund,  or  Toniamund:  aasaasinated 

by  his  fiivourite. 
462,  Theodoric  II. :  assassinated. 
466.  Euric,  or  Evarioo. 
484.  Alaric  II. :  Ulled  fn  battle. 
607.  Gesalric:  his  bastard  aon. 
611.  Amalric,  or  Amalaric:  legitimate  son  of 

Alaric. 


681.  Theudis,  or  Theodat:   assassinated  by  a 

madman. 
648.  Theudiaela,  or   Theodisele:  murdered  for 

female  violation. 
549.  Agila :  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 
664.  AUnagildo. 

667.  Liuva,  or  Levua  I. 

668.  Leuvigildo :  associated  on  the  throne  with 

Liuva,  in  668 ;  and  sole  king  in  572. 
565.  Recaredo  I. 
601.  Liuva  II. :  assassinated. 
608.  Viteric.is :  also  murdered. 
610.  Gundemar. 

612.  Sisibut,  or  Slaebath,  or  Slaebert 
621.  Recaredo  II. 
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SPAIN,  continued, 

021.  Sointila:  dethioiied. 
681.  Sisenando. 

640.  Taiga,  or  Tulea. 

641.  Clndasuinto:  died  in6S2. 

648.  Beoesalnto :  asflociated  on  the  throne  this 
year,  and  in  653  became  sole  king. 

672.  Vamba,  or  Wamba :  dethroned,  and  died  in 
a  monastery. 

680.  ErvigiuB,  or  Ervigio. 

687.  Egica,  or  Egiza. 

696.  Vitiza,  or  Witisa :  associated  on  the  throne ; 
in  701  sole  king. 

711.  Hodrigo,  or  Boderic :  slain  in  battle. 

BBCOKD  MOKABCHT. 


737. 
739. 
767. 


842. 


718.  FelagiuB,  or  Pelayo :  overthrew  the  Moors, 
and  pnt  a  stop  to  their  conquests. 
Favila :  killed  in  himting. 
Alfonso  the  Catholic. 

Froila :  murdered  his  brother  Samaran,  in 
reycnge  for  which  he  was  murdered  by 
his  brother  and  snooesaor. 

768.  Aurelios,  or  Aurelio. 

774.  Silo,  the  Saracen. 

788.  Mauregato,  the  Usurper. 

788.  Veremundo  (Bermuda)  I. 

791.  Alfonso  II.,  the  Chaste.  Refbsing  to  pay 
the  Saracens  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
virgins,  war  is  declared :  Alfonso  is  vic- 
torious, and  obtains  the  appellation  of 
the  Chaste,  and  the  Victorious. — Beibbe. 
Bamiro  I. :  he  put  70,000  Saracens  to  the 
sword  in  one  battle. — JSabbe, 

860.  Ord<^no,  or  Ordono. 

866.  Alfonso  III.,  sumamed  the  Great:  relin- 
quished his  crown  to  his  son, 

910.  Garcias. 

914.  Ordogno,  or  Ordono  II. 

923.  Froila  II. 

925.  Alfonso  lY.,  the  Monk:  abdicated. 

927.  Ramiro  II. :  killed  in  battle. 

950.  Ordogno,  or  Ordono  III. 

965.  Ordogno,  or  Ordono  IV. 

956.  Sancho  I.,  the  Fat :  poisoned  with  an  apple. 

967.  Ramiro  III. 

982.  Veremundo  II.  (Bermuda)  the  Gouty. 

999.  Alfonso  V.:  killed  in  a  siege. 
1027.  Veremundo  III.  (Bermuda):  killed. 

The  above  were  kings  of  Asturias,  of  Oviedo, 
or  of  Leon. 


1425.  John  II.,  afterwards  king  of  Arrsgon. 
1479.  Eleanor. 
1479.  Frauds  Phcebus. 
1483.  Catharine  and  John  d'Albret. 
1612.  Navarre  conquered  by  Ferdinand  the 
thoUc. 


Ca- 


KIHOB  OF  CASTILE. 


1035. 
1065. 


1072. 
1109. 
1126. 
1167. 
1168. 


*M.» 


KISSQB  OP  KAVABBB. 

905.  Sancho  Gardas:  a  renowned  warrior. 

926.  Garcias  I. 

970.  Sancho  II. 

994.  Garcias  II.,  sumamed  the  Trembler. 
lOOO.  Sancho  III.,  surzuuned  the  Great 
1035.  Gaicias  III. 
1054.  Sancho  IV. 

1076.  Sancho  Ramirez,  king  of  Arragon. 
1094.  Peter  of  Arragon. 
1104.  Alfonso  I.  of  Arragon. 
1134.  Garcias  Ramirez. 
1160.  Sancho  VI.,  sumamed  the  Wise. 
1194.  Sancho  VII.,  sumamed  the  Infirm. 
1234.  Theobald  I.,  count  of  Champagne. 
1253.  Theobald  II. 
1270.  Henry  Crassus. 
1274.  Juanna:   married  to   Philip  the  Fair  of 

France,  1286. 
1805.  Louis  Hutin,  of  France. 
1816.  John :  lived  but  a  few  days. 
1816.  Philip  V.  the  Long,  of  France. 
1322.  Charles  I.  the  IV.  of  France. 
1328.  Juanna  II.,  and  Philip  count  d'Eveienz. 
1843.  Juanna  alone. 
1349.  Charles  II.,  or  the  Bad.' 
1887.  Charles  III.,  or  the  Noble. 


Ferdinand  the  Great,  of  Leon  and  Castile. 
Sancho  II.  the  Strong,  son  of  Ferdinand. 
Alfonso  in  Leon  and  Astorias,  and  Gar- 
cias in  Galicia. 
Alfonso  VI.  the  Valiant,  king  of  Leon. 
Urraca  and  Alfonso  VII. 
Alfonso  VIII.,  Raymond. 
Sancho  III.,  sumamed  the  Beloved. 
Alfonso  IX.,  the  Noble. 
[Leon  is  separated  flrom  Castile,  and  Fer- 
dinand king.] 
1214.  Henry  I. 

1217.  Ferdinand  III.,  the  Saint,  and  the  Holy. 
In   him    Leon    and   Castile   wore   per- 
petually annexed. 
1253.  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise.      The   Alphonstno 
Tables  were  drawn  up  under  the  direction 
of  this  prince. 
1284.  Sancho  IV.,  the  Great,  and  the  Brave. 
1294.  Ferdinand  IV. 
1312.  Alfonso  XI. 

1360.  Peter  the  Croel:  deposed.    Reinstated  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  of  England; 
afterwards  slain  by  his  subjects. 
1368.  Henry  II.,  tiie  Gracious:  poisoned  by  a 

monk. 
1379.  John  I. :  he  united  Biscay  to  Castile. 
1390.  Henry  III.,  the  Sickly. 
1406.  John  II.,  son  of  Henry. 
1464.  Heniy  IV.,  the  Impotent 
1474.  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic,  in  whom,  by 
his  marriage  with  Isabella,  now  queen 
of  Castile,  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  united. 
1604.  Joan,  or  Jane,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and 
Philip  I.  of  Austria.    On  her  mother's  death 
Joan  succeeded,  Jointly  with  her  husband 
Philip;   but  Philip  dying  in  1606.  and 
Joan  becoming  an  imbecile,  her  ikttier 
Ferdinand  continued  the  reign ;  and  ttius 
perpetuated  the  union  of  Castile  with 
Arragon. 

KINGS  OF  ABRAQOK. 

1086.  Ramiro  I. 

1063.  Sancho  Ramirez. 

1004.  Peter,  of  Navarre. 

1104.  Alfonso,  the  Warrior,  king  of  Navarre. 

1134.  Ramiro  II.,  the  Monk. 

1 137.  Petronilla,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Barcelona. 

1162.  Alfonso  II. 

1196.  Peter  II. 

1213.  James  I. ;  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1276.  Peter  III.  This  prince  contrived  the  horrible 

massacre  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespertf 

in  1282. 
1286.  Alfonso  III.,  the  Beneficent 
1291.  James  II.,  sumamed  Uie  Just* 
1327.  Alfonso  IV. 
1336.  Peter  IV.,  the  Ceremonious. 
1887.  John  I. 
1396.  Martin  I. 
1410.  interregnum.] 
1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just,  king  of  Sicily. 
1416.  Alfonso  v.,  the  Wise. 
1468.  John  II.,  king  of  Navarre,  brother  of  Al- 

phonso:  died  1479. 
1479.  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic,  the  next  heir : 

by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile, 

the  kingdoms  were  united. 
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•PAIW. 


1618.  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic.  This  prince 
having  conquered  Granada  and  Na- 
yarre,  became  king  of  all  Bpaln :  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandaon. 

1616.  Charles  I~  eon  of  Joan  of  Castile  and 
Philip  or  Austria ;  became  emperor  of 
Germany,  as  Charles  V.,  in  1519 :  re- 
signed both  crowns,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery. 

1666.  Philip  II.,  his  son,  king  of  Naples  and 
Hicily;  a  merciless  bigot;  married 
Mury,  queen-regnant  of  England :  died 
a  moat  dreadfUl  death,  being  ooyered 
with  ulcers  from  which  yennin 
swarmed. 

[This  reign  is  made  memorable  by  the 
Spanish  armament,  called  the  Armada, 
designed  to  reduce  England.] 

1008.  Philip  III.,  son  of  the  preceding:  he 
droye  all  the  descendants  of  the  Moors 
fh>m  Granada  and  the  adjacent  pr»- 
yinces,  to  the  number  of  900,000. 

1621.  Philip  IV.,  his  son ;  a  reign  of  nearly 
continuous  and  unfortunate  wars  with 
the  Dutch  and  France:  he  lost  Por- 
tugal in  1640. 

1666.  Charles  II.,  son  of  Philip  IV.,  the  last 


prince  of  the   Austrian    line: 
nated,  by  will,  as  his  saooeflaor, 

1700.  Philip.  V-  duke  of  Aiuoa,  grmniL 
Louis  XI V.  of  France:    hence 
the  war  of  the  succession,  terminated  l^- 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 

1784.  Lonis  I. :  who  reigned  only  a  few  montka. 

1784.  Philip  v.:  again. 

1746.  Ferdinand  VI.,  sumamed  the  'Wise :  he 
distinguished  his  reign  bj  acts  of  libe- 
rality and  benelBoenoe. 

1760.  Charles  III.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
brother  of  Fenlinand  VI. :  on  aseead- 
Ing  the  Spanish  throne  he  reDotmeed 
the  Sicilies  to  his  third  son  Ferdiaaad. 

178B.  Charles  IV.,  son  of  Chariea  III.;  the  in- 
fluence of  Oodoy,  prince  of  Peace. 
reached  to  almost  royal  authority  hi 
this  reign :  Charles  abdicated  In  &yaar 
of  his  son  and  successor. 

1808.  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  Napoleoo,  of 
France,  also  forced  to  resign. 

1808.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon : 
deposed. 

1814.  Ferdinand  VII.:  restored;  snooeeded  by 
his  daughter. 

18S3.  Isabella  II..  who  ascended  the  throne, 
Sept.  89.  The  present  Queen  of  Spaia. 


SPANISH  ARMADA,  against  ENGLAND.    See  article  Ai-mada. 

SPANISH  MARRI AOES.  These  were  the  marriages  of  Donna  Isabella  IL,  queen  of  Spam, 
to  her  coiisin  Don  Francisco  d'Asis,  and  of  her  majesty's  sister,  the  infimta  Louisa  Jfiuia, 
with  the  young  duke  of  Montpensier,  son  of  Louis-Philippe,  king  of  France,  oelebimted 
at  the  palace  of  Madrid,  on  Oct  10,  1846.  The  latter  marriage  gave  lunbrage  to 
England  and  other  powers,  as  it  manifested  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  French  king 
to  assure  the  inheritance  in  his  own  family  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  was  thai,  as 
it  still  is,  a  most  probable  contingency.  On  Sept  21  preceding,  a  formal  protest  was 
presented  by  the  British  ambajBsador  at  Madrid  against  this  marriage,  and  the  marquess 
of  Normanby  presented  a  similar  protest  to  the  French  minister  at  Paris,  on  the  24th ; 
but  the  marriage  took  place  notwithstanding,  as  already  mentioned. 

SPARTA.  The  capital  of  Laconia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  republics  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  formidable  rival  of  Athens.  Though  without  walls,  it  resosted  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies  by  the  valour  of  its  citizens,  for  eight  centuries.  The  epoch 
of  its  foundation  is  much  disputed.  Lelex  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  sing. 
FVom  Lacedaemon  the  fourth  king,  and  his  wife  Sparta,  who  are  also  spoken  of  as  the 
founders  of  the  city,  it  obtained  the  names  by  which  it  is  most  known.  The  history 
of  Lacedaemon  may  be  divided  into  five  seras ;  viz.,  1st  Under  the  ancient  kings;,  from 
Lelex  to  the  settlement  of  the  Heraclidse,  comprising  about  four  himdred  and  twelve 
years.  2nd.  Under  the  Heraclidad  as  absolute  monarchs,  till  Lycuigus  instituted  a 
senate,  by  which  the  people  obtained  a  share  in  the  government,  including  about  two 
himdred  and  twenty  years.  3rd.  From  the  establishment  of  the  senate,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ephori,  or  five  inspectors,  by  Theopompus,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years.  4th.  From  the  appointment  of  the  ephori,  to  the  total  abolition  of 
royalty,  about  five  hundred  and  forty  years.  6th.  From  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy, 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Roman  power,  a  period  of  about  seventy-two 
years,  147  B.a — AbU  LengUt. 


FIRST  8TATB  OF  SPARTA. 


B.C. 


1516 
1490 
1490 

•  •  • 


Lelex  begins  the  kingdom 

LacedflBmon  marries  Sparta  .        ... 

Sparta  founded  {Batucmioi) 

Tyndanis  marries  Leda ;  Helen  bom  .    . 

Helen  stolen  by  Theseus,  king  of  Athens, 

but  reooYered  by  her  brothers 
The  princes  of  Greece  demand  Helen  in 

marriage :  she  makes  choice  of  Mene- 

laus,  of  MTcensB 1201 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  carries 

off  Helen 1198 


1213 


The  Trojan  war  commences  to  aveiige 
this  wrong b.c. 

After  a  war  of  ten  years,  and  a  disastroas 
voyage  of  nearly  eight,  Menelaus  and 
Helen  return  to  Sparta  .... 

Helen  is  banished  from  the  Peloponnesus 
for  infidelity        ...  .    . 


119S 


1176 


•  •• 


BBCOin>  8TATB  OF  SPABTA. 

Reign  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 

— PBOuanias 1176 

The  kingdom  is  aeijsed  by  the  HeracUdn. 

—LengUl  1104 
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SPARTA,  conHnued. 

Birth  of  Lycnrgaa,  the  son  of  Ennomns. 

— EaatAius Bx;.    926 

Rule  of  Lfcnrgns,  who  estftblishes  the 

Senate. — Euselnua 884 


848 
813 
800 


748 
786 


783 


724 
707 


THIRD   8TAT1B  OF  SPARTA. 

CharilKus  declares  war  against  Polymea- 

tor,  king  of  Arcadia 

AlcameneSf  known  for  his  apophthegms, 

makes  war  upon  the  Messenians  . 
Nicander  succeeds  his  iather,  Charilans; 

war  with  the  Argires 
Theoporapns  introduces  the  ephorl  into 

the  government 700 

FOURTH  STATE  OF  SPARTA,  UVDKR  THR 
RPHOKI,  COUXBNGBS. 

War  declared  against  the  Messenians,  and 
Amphia  taken 

War  with  the  Argives,  and  celebrated 
battle* 

The  progeny  of  the  Parthenie,  or  the  sona 
of  Virgins 

Battie  of  Ithom6 730 

Ithom^  taken;  the  Messenians  become 
vassals  to  Sparta,  and  the  war  ends, 
which  had  lasted  nineteen  yearn    . 

Conspiracy  of  the  Parthenin  with  the 
Helots  to  take  Sparta  .    . 

The  Messenians  revolt,  and  league  with 
Elis,  Argos,  and  Arcadia  against  the 
Lacedaemonians 685 

[This  war  lasts  fourteen  years.] 

Camian  festivals  instituted  ....    676 

The  Messenians  settle  in  Sicily  .    669 

Tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse  ends         .    .    606 

The  States  of  Greece  unite  against  the 
Persians 482 

Leonldas,  at  the  head  of  SOO  Spartans, 
withstands  the  Persian  arms  at  the 
defile  of  Thermopylae.  (See  ThtrmopflcBj 
BatOeof) 480 

Persians  defeated  by  Pausanias  .    479 

His  treason ;  the  Grecian  armies  choose 
an  Athenian  general 474 

An  earthquake  at  Sparta  destroys  thirty 
thousand  iwrsons 466 

Plateea  taken  by  the  Spartans        .        .    .    428 

The  Spartans,  under  Agis,  enter  Attica, 
and  lay  waste  the  country 

Agis  gams  a  great  victory  over  the  Ar- 
gives and  Mantinaeans 

The  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  nnder  Mindarus, 
defeated  at  Cyzicum,  and  Mindarus 
slain  in  the  battle 410 

The  Spartans,  defeated  by  land  and  at  sea, 
sue  for  peace,  which  is  denied  by  the 
Athenians 409 


436 
418 


400 
396 


395 


Reign  of  Pansanias  b.c.    406 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  which  ends 
the  Peloponnesian  war    .... 

Agesilaus  enters  Lydla 

The  Athenians,  Thebans,  Argives,  and 
Corinthians  enter  into  a  league  against 
the  Spartans,  which  begins  the  Corin- 
thian war 

The  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  under  Lysander, 
defeated  by  Conon,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, near  Cnidos ;  Lysander  killed 
in  the  engagement 894 

The  Thebans  drive  the  Spartans  flrom 
Cadmea. — LengUi 878 

The  Spartans  lose  the  dominion  of  the 
seas;  their  fleet  totally  destroyed  by 
Timotheus 876 

Eparainondas,  heading  60,000  Thebans, 
appears  before  Sparta     ....    869 

Battle  of  ManUnsBa :  the  Thebans  obtain 
the  victory.    See  Mantinaa  .    .    868 

Battle  of  Arbela,  which  leaves  Alexander 
master  of  all  Asia 881 

Pyrrhus  invades  Sparta;  is  defeated  be- 
fore the  walls  294 

The  laws  of  Lycurgua  cease  to  be  ob- 
served, about 244 

Leonidas  vacates  the  throne,  and  flies 
from  Sparta 243 

He  is  recalled,  and  becomes  sole  sove- 
reign ;  Agis  put  to  death    .  .    .    241 

Reign  of  Cleomenes  III.,  the  son  of  Leo- 
nidas         235 

He  re-establishes  most  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus 226 

Antigonus  meets  Cleomenes  on  the  plains 
of  Sellacia,  routs  his  army,  and  enters 
Sparta  as  conqueror         ....    222 

Cleomenes  retires  to  Egypt   .  .    .    222 

The  Spartans  murder  ue  ephori       .       .    221 

FIFTH  STATK  OF  SPARTA. 

Mechanidas  ascends  the  throne,  and 
abolishes  the  ephorl 210 

He  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Philoposmen, 
pnetor  of  the  Achiean  league  .    206 

Government  of  Nabis,  who  is  execrable 
for  his  cruelties 206 

The  Romans  besiege  Sparta,  and  the  ty- 
rant sues  for  peace 197 

The  ^tolians  obtain  Sparta  by  trea- 
chery :  Nabis  is  assassinated  .    .    192 

The  laws  of  Lycorgns  abolished  .    188 

Sparta,  nnder  the  protection  or  rather 
subjugation  of  Rome,  retains  its  autho- 
rity for  a  short  time 147 

Its  name  is  soon  afterwards  swept  fh>m 
the  historic  page. 


The  Lacedsemonians  were  a  nation  of  Boldiera  They  cultivated  neither  the  arts, 
BcienceSy  commerce,  nor  agriculture.  All  their  laws,  all  their  institutions,  all  their 
education,  in  a  word,  the  very  constitution  of  their  republic,  were  calculated  to  make 
them  warriors.  And  never  were  men  brought  into  the  field  more  capable  of  enduring 
fiitigue.  They  hardened  their  bodies  by  stripes,  and  by  manly  exercises,  accustoming 
themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die,  without  fear  or  regret.  The 
women  were  as  courageous  as  the  men,  and  celebrated  with  festivals  the  fall  of  their 
sons,  when  killed  in  battle,  or  coolly  put  them  to  death  with  their  own  hands,  if,  by 
a  shameM  flight,  or  the  loss  of  their  arms,  they  brought  disgrace  upon  their  country. 
— Abbi  Lenglet. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  of  COMMONS.    Peter  de  Montfort,  afterwards  killed  at 
the. battle  of  Evesham,  was  the  first  speaker,  45  Hen.  III.,  1260.    But  sir  Petre  de  la 


*  This  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between  800  select  heroes  of  each  nation,  and  all  perished  except 
two  Argives  and  one  Spartan.  The  latter  remained  on  the  field,  whilst  the  two  former  repaired  to  Aigos 
to  announce  their  victory.  Each  party  claimed  the  advantage ;  the  Argives,  because  they  had  lost  the 
fewest  men ;  the  Laoediemonlans,  because  they  remained  masters  of  the  fidd.  A  second  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Argives  were  beaten. — I^utaniaa. 
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Mare  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  regular  speaker,  50  Edw.  lEL,  1376L  Tk 
king  refused  his  assent  to  the  choice  of  sir  Edwanl  Seymour  as  speaker,  Ifarc^  '1 
1678 ;  when  sei^geant  William  Gregory  was  chosen  in  his  roouL  Sir  John  Trevor  «> 
expelled  Uie  chair  and  the  house  for  taking  a  gratuity  after  the  act  for  the  -bcaeS:  '^ 
orphans  had  passed,  March  20, 1694. 

SPEAEINGKTRUMPET.  A  speaking  trumpet  is  said  (but  on  doubtful  saihoiit^>  v 
have  been  used  by  Alexander,  335  B.C.  One  was  constructed  &om  Kircher's  descripc-  z 
by  Saland,  1652.  Philosophically  explained  and  brought  into  notice  by  Moreland.  1671 
This  instrument  is  commonly  iiised  by  ships  at  sea  in  hailing  each  other.  It  is  xBatb 
of  a  long  tin  tube,  and  increases  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  amazingly. — Pardm. 

SPECTACLES  and  READINQ-GLASSES.  See  Optics.  Spectacles  were  unknown  ?> 
the  ancients.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  ISth  oaitsTx. 
by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a  monk  of  Florence,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1285. — Gen.  Btx. 
They  were  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  our  own  illustrious  countryman,  according  t^ 
Dr.  Plott  The  hint  was  certainly  given  by  Bacon  about  1280.  Some  affirm  that  tbs 
real  inventor  was  Salvino ;  and  Mr.  Manni  gives  proofs  in  favour  of  Salvino  in  his 
Treaiise  on  Spectaclet. 

SPHERES.  The  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  and  also  sun-dials,  were  inTented  br 
Anaximander,  552  B.O.  The  armillary  sphere  is  said  to  have  been  invented  bj 
Eratosthenes  about  255  B.O.  The  planetarium  was  constructed  by  Archimedes  heiot^ 
212  B.C.  It  was  maintained  by  Pythagoras  that  the  motions  of  the  twelve  epbexv^ 
must  produce  delightful  soimdsy  inaudible  to  the  ears  of  mortals,  which  he  called  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

SPINNING.  The  art  of  spinning  was  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Minerva»  the  goddes 
of  wisdom,  such  was  their  veneration  for  it.  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  tan^t  ba 
subjects  the  art  of  spinning  about  1500  b.c.  Lucretia  widi  her  maids  -was  foiml 
spinning,  when  her  husband  Collatinus  paid  a  visit  to  her  from  the  camp.  The  v:ie 
of  Tarquin  was  an  excellent  spinner ;  and  a  garment  made  by  her,  worn  by  SerrisB 
Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Fortime.  Augustus  Csesar  usually  wore  bo 
garments  but  such  as  were  made  by  his  wife,  sister,  or  daughter.  The  spinning-wheel 
was  invented  at  Brunswick,  about  a.d.  1530.  Till  1767,  the  spinning  of  cotton  wae 
performed  by  the  hand-spinning-wheel,  when  Hai^grave,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  nev 
Blackburn,  xnade  a  spinning-jenny,  with  eight  spindle&  Haigrave  also  erected  the 
first  carding-machine,  with  cylinders.  Arkwright's  machine  for  spinning  by  wate? 
was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  Margrave's ;  but  he  also  applied  a  laige  and  email 
roller  to  expand  the  thread,  and,  for  this  ingenious  contrivance,  took  out  a  patent  in. 
1769.  At  first,  he  worked  his  machinery  by  horses ;  but  in  1771  he  bmlt  a  miU  en 
the  stream  of  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford.  In  1779,  Crompton  invented  the  mule^  whicb 
is  a  further  and  wonderful  improvement  of  this  art — Phillips, 

SPIRES.  In  ancient  times  the  emperors  held  many  diets  at  Spires,  and  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  imperial  chamber  till  1689,  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  French,  and  not 
rebuilt  till  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  The  diet  to  condemn  the  refbrmeis 
was  held  at  Spires,  called  there  by  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  1529.  This  was  the  en 
of  Protestantism.    See  ProtesUmU, 

SPIRITS.  See  DUHUctHon.  No  human  invention  has  ever  tended  more  to  coimpt  the 
morals,  and  ruin  the  character,  constitution,  and  circumstances  of  numbers  of  man- 
kind,  than  distillation.  In  all  nations  spirituous  liquors  have  been  considered  as  a 
proper  subject  of  heavy  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  state.  In  1840  England  made 
about  ten  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits,  Scotland  made  about  seven  millions  of  galloiis» 
and  Ireland  about  nine  millions  of  gallons. 

NUMBER  OF  PROOF  GALLONS  OF  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINQDOM  IN  THB 

FOLLOWING  YEARS :— 


ENOLAXD. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

TOTAL. 

1845.       . 

1846     .        .    . 

1847 . 

1848     .        .    . 

1849. 

Proof  OallonR. 

6,567,366 
5,634,466 
6,479,162 
5,717,247 
5^18,526 

Proof  GbIIoim. 

9,193,006 
9,659,611 
8,618,753 
9,618,299 
10,444,709 

Proof  Gallona. 
8,216,794 
8,883,240 
5,988,053 
7,995,188 
8,117,844 

Proof  Gallova. 

22.977,166 
23,527^17 
80,090,968 
28,.<»0,734 
23,881,079 
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The  amount  of  duty  paid  on  home  consumption  was  for  the  year  ended  Jan.  6, 1860, 
in  England,  3,546,028^ ;  in  Scotland,  1,271,417^. ;  in  Ireland,  29,7772.  The  duty  is 
7«.  lOd.  per  gallon  in  England,  2s,  Sd.  in  Scotland,  and  2«.  8d.  in  Ireland.  The  higher 
duty  has  to  be  paid  on  the  transfer  to  any  place  where  the  duty  is  higher  than  the 
place  of  manufacture. 

SPITZBERGEN.  Discovered  in  1633,  by  sir  Hugh  WiHoughby,  who  called  it  Greenland, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  western  continent.  In  1696  it  was  visited  by  Barentz 
and  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pretended  to  be  the  original  discoverers,  and 
called  it  Spitzbergen,  or  sharp  mountains,  from  the  many  shs^hpointed  and  rocky 
mountains  with  which  it  abounds.    See  Phipps. 

SPORTS,  BOOK  OF.  The  first  "  Book  of  Sports,"  under  the  title  of  « The  Kmg's 
Majestie's  Declaration  to  his  Subjects  concerning  Lawful  Sports  to  be  used  "  (viz.,  on 
Sundays),  was  published  by  king  James  I.,  May  24,  1618.  The  secmd  "Book  of 
Sports,"  with  a  ratification  by  his  majesty  Charles  I.,  is  dated  Oct.  18,  1633.  On  the 
publication  of  the  first  "  Book  of  Sports,**  there  arose  a  long  and  violent  controversy 
among  English  divines  on  certain  points.    See  &»bbatatians,  Simday,  Ac 

SPURS.  Anciently  the  difference  between  the  knight  and  esquire  was,  that  the  knight 
wore  gilt  spurs  (eques  amrtUus)  and  the  aequire  silver  ones.  Two  sorts  of  spurs  seem 
to  have  been  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  one  called  a  pryck,  having  only  a 
single  point,  the  other  a  number  of  points  of  considerable  size.  Spurs  near  to  the 
present  kind  came  into  use  about  a.d.  1400.    See  article  Plating. 

SPUES,  BATTLE  of  the.  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
Swiss,  entered,  in  1613,  into  an  alliance  offensive  against  France.  Henry  YIU.  landed 
at  Calais  in  the  month  of  July,  and  soon  formed  an  army  of  80,000  men,  counting  the 
troops  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  was  joined  by  the  emperor  with  a  good  corps 
of  horse,  and  some  foot.  The  emperor  was  so  mean  as  to  act  as  a  mercenary  to  the 
king  of  England,  who  allowed  him  a  hundred  ducats  a  day  for  his  table !  lliey  laid 
siege  to  Teroiienne,  investing  the  place  with  an  army  of  60,000  men ;  and  the  Due  do 
Longueville,  marching  to  its  relief,  was  signally  defeated ;  the  French  were  every- 
where routed  in  the  battle.  This  battle  of  Guinnegate  was  called  the  battle  of  Spurs, 
because  the  French  used  their  spurs  more  than  they  did  their  swords.  It  happened 
on  the  18th  of  August,  and  the  place  surrendered  on  the  24th;  and  the  alhes,  not 
agreeing  as  to  which  of  them  should  keep  it,  razed  it  to  the  ground.  The  T<^gli«H 
king  then  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  which  submitted  in  a  few  days. — BenavU. 

STAGE  COACHEa  The  stage-coach  duty  act  passed  m  1786.  These  coaches  were 
made  subject  to  salutary  provisions  for  the  safety  of  passengers,  60  Geo.  III.,  1809. 
They  were  made  subject  to  mileage  duties,  55  Geo.  III.,  1814.  The  duty  upon  stage 
coaches  is  about  half  a  million  sterling.  See  Coctches;  Hackney  Cixy6ke»;  Mail 
Coaches,  iec, 

STAMP-OFFICE.  The  first  institution  of  stamp-duties  was  by  statute  6  and  6  William 
and  Mary,  June  23, 1694,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  paper,  vellum,  and  parch- 
ment. The  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  commenced  in  1713,  and  every  year  added 
to  the  list  of  articles  upon  which  stamp-duty  was  made  payable.  The  American 
Stamp  act,  a  memorable  statute,  one  of  those  imposts  levied  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  which  produced  the  American  war,  and  led  to  the  independence  of  that 
country,  was  passed  March  22,  1766.  Stamp-duties  in  Ireland  commenced  1774. 
Stamps  on  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  in  1782.  The  stamp-duties  produced  in  England, 
in  1800,  a  revenue  of  8,126,6362. ;  in  1840,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  6,726,81 7Z. ;  and 
in  1860,  6,867,6482.    See  Newspapersy  ko, 

STANDARD.  First  fixed  by  law  for  gold  and  silver  in  England,  aJ).  1300.  Standard 
gold  is  22  parts  out  of  24  of  pure  gold,  the  other  two  pc^  or  carats  being  silver  or 
copper.  The  standard  of  silver  is  11  oz.  2  dwt&  of  fine  silver  alloyed  with  18  dwts.  of 
copper,  or  37  parts  out  of  40  of  pure  silver,  and  3  parts  copper.  In  a.d.  1300,  these 
12  oz.  of  silver  were  coined  into  20  shillings.  In  1412  they  were  coined  into  30 
shillings;  and  in  1527  into  45  shillings.  In  1545,  Henry  VIII.  coined  6  oz.  of  silver 
and  6  oz.  of  alloy  into  48  shillings ;  and  the  next  year  he  coined  4  oz.  of  silver  and 
8  oz.  of  alloy  into  the  same  sum.  Elizabeth,  in  1660,  restored  the  old  standard  in  60 
shillings ;  and  in  1601  in  62  shillings.  It  is  now  66  shillings.  The  average  propor- 
tions of  silver  to  gold  at  the  Royal  Mint  are  16|  to  1.    The  standard  of  plate  and 

.    silver  manufactures  was  affirmed,  6  Geo.  I.,  1719  et  seq. 
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STANDARD  MEASUREa  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  a  law  was  made  to  preTent  frauds 
aming  from  the  diversity  of  measures,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  legal  standard 
measure  to  be  used  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  The  standard  YesBels  made  by 
order  of  the  king  were  deposited  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  hence  originated  xhs 
well-known  term  of  "  Winchester  measure."  The  bushel  so  made  is  still  preserred 
in  the  guildhall  of  that  city.  Henry  I.,  also,  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  measuremieit 
of  cloth,  ordered  a  standard  yard  of  the  lengtii  of  his  own  arm  to  be  made  and 
deposited  at  Winchester,  with  the  standard  measures  of  king  Edgar.  The  guildhall 
contains  the  standard  measures  of  succeeding  sovereigns. — Camden, 

STANDARDS.  See  BannerB,  Flags,  &c.  The  practice  in  the  army  of  using  the  cross  on 
standards  and  shields  arose  in  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  cross  to  Constantine, 
previously  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius :  this  fs)C%  rests  on  the  authority  of  Kusebius. 
who  states  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  emperor  himself,  a.d.  312.  For  the  c&e- 
bnitod  French  standard,  see  Ava-ifianvme.  Standabd  of  Mahomet  :  on  this  ensigD  no 
infidel  dare  look.  It  was  carried  in  procession  about  1768,  when  several  hundred 
Christians,  who  ignorantly  looked  upon  it,  were  massacred  by  the  Turkish  populace. 
The  Imperial  Standard  was  first  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of  London,  and  on  Bedford 
Tower,  Dublin,  and  displayed  by  the  Foot  Guards,  on  the  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
Jan.  1, 1801. 

STAR-CHAMBER,  COURT  of.  So  called  haply  from  its  roof  being  garnished  with 
stars. — Coke.  This  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and  part  of  the 
Stuart  reigns,  vras  called  Star-chamber,  not  from  the  ttan  on  its  roof  (which  were 
obliterated  even  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth),  but  from  the  Starra,  or  Jewish 
covenants,  deposited  there  by  order  of  Richard  I.  No  Star  was  allowed  to  be  valid 
except  found  in  those  reposibories,  and  here  they  remained  till  the  Iwmiahment  of  the 
Jews  by  Edward  I.  The  court  was  instituted  2  Hen.  VIL,  1487,  for  trials  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council.  In  Charles  I.'s  reign,  it  exercised  its  power,  indep^ideot 
of  any  law,  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty,  who  only  gloried  in  their  sufTeiiDgs, 
and  contributed  to  render  government  odious  and  contemptible. — OoUUmUh.  It  was 
abolished  16  Charles  I.,  1641.  There  were  from  26  to  42  judges,  the  lord  chancellor 
having  the  casting  voice. — Oibhon, 

STARS.  They  were  classed  into  constellations,  it  is  supposed,  about  1200  B.a  Hicetas, 
of  Syracuse,  taught  that  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  motionless,  and  that  the  earth 
moved  round  them  (this  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the  first  hint 
of  this  system  to  Copernicus),  about  844  b.g.  Job,  Hesiod,  and  Homer  mention 
several  of  the  constellations.  The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains  a  Chinese  chart 
of  the  heavens,  made  about  600  B.O.,  in  which  1460  stars  are  correctly  inserted 
The  aberration  of  the  stars  discovered  by  Dr.  Bradley,  1727.  See  Attronomy  and 
Solar  System. 

STARCHING  of  LINEN.  Starch  is  a  sediment  produced  at  the  bottom  of  vessels 
wherein  wheat  has  been  steeped  in  water ;  is  soft  and  friable,  easily  broken  into 
powder,  and  is  used  to  stiffen  and  clear  linen,  with  blue ;  its  powder  is  employed  to 
powder  the  hair.  The  art  of  starching  linen  was  brought  into  England  by  Mrs. 
Dinghein,  a  Flemish  woman,  1  Mary,  1553. — Stowt. 

STATES-GENERAL  or  FRANCE.  An  ancient  assembly  of  France.  Previously  to 
the  Revolution  it  had  not  met  since  a.d.  1614.  The  states  consisted  of  three  orders, 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons.  They  were  convened  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  assembled 
at  Versailles,  May  5,  1789.  Here  a  contest  arose,  whether  the  three  orders  should 
make  three  distinct  houses,  or  but  one  assembly.  The  commons  insisted  upon  the 
latter,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly,  declared  that  they  were 
competent  to  proceed  to  business,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  other  orders, 
if  they  refused  to  join  them.  The  nobility  and  clergy  found  it  expedient  to  concede 
the  point,  and  they  all  met  in  one  hall.    See  NaJtifmoi  Asaemhfy. 

STATIONERS.  Books  and  paper  were  formerly  sold  only  at  stalls,  hence  the  dealers 
were  called  stationers.  The  company  of  stationers  of  London  is  of  great  antiquity. 
and  existed  long  before  printing  was  invented ;  yet  it  was  not  incorporated  until 
8  Philip  and  Maiy,  1555.    Their  old  dwelling  was  in  Paternoster-row. — Moriimtr. 

STATUES.  See  Moulds,  Scidpivre,  kc  Phidias,  whose  statue  of  Jupiter  passed  for  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  the  greatest  statuary  among  the  ancients,  440  B.C. 
He  had  previously  made  a  statue  of  Minerva  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Parthenon.    It  was  made  with  ivory  and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in 
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height.  Adlius  raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that  appeared  in  Italy- 
Lysippus  invented  the  art  of  taking  likenesses  in  plaster  moulds,  from  which  he  after 
wards  cast  models  in  wax,  326  B.c.  Michael  Angelo  was  the  greatest  artist  among  the 
modems.  The  first  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Great  Britain  was  that  of  Charles  I. 
in  1678.*  Among  the  public  statues  erected  in  the  London  squares  and  other  public 
places,  are  the  following : — 


Achilles,  Hyde-park,  In  honoar  of  the 
dnke  of  WelliDgtoD,  by  the  ladies  of 
Great  Britain                      .     June  18,  1822 
Anne,  qneen,  St.  Paul's  Chorchyard         .  1711 
Bedford,  duke  of,  Russell-square               .  1800 
Canning,  George,  New  Palaee-yard     .    .  18S2 
Cartwright,  major,  Burton  Crescent        .  1881 
Charles  I.,  Charing-crosa      .        .        .    .  1678 
Charles  II.,  Soho-square    .                      .  *  •  • 
Cumberland,  duke  of,  Cavendish-square  .  1770 
Elisabeth,  qneen,  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet- 
street       1686 

Fox,  Charles  James,  Bloomsbnry-square  1816 
George  I.,  Grosvenor-square  .    .  1726 


George  I.,  Leicester-square  .  .  a.d.  1726 
George  III.,  Somerset-house  .    .  1788 

George  III.,  Cockspur-street  .  18S6 

Howard.  John ;  first  erected  In  St  Paul's  1796 
James  II.,  Whitehall  ....  1687 
Nelson,  Trafalgar-square  ...  1848 

Pitt,  William,  Hanovei^sqnare  .  18S1 

Wellington,  duke  of,  city  .  ;  .  .  184i 
Wellington,  duke   of,  arch,   Hyde-park 

comer;  probationary  site  .  1846 

WiUiam  III.,  St  James's-sqnare         .    .  1717 


William  lY.,  city,  completed 
York,  duke  of,  Waterloo-place 


1846 
1834 


STATUTES.  The  following  are  among  the  most  celebrated  early  statutes: — Statutes 
of  Clarendon,  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  enacted  10  Hen.  II.,  1164. 
Statutes  of  Marlborough,  1267.  The  statute  of  Gloucester,  the  earhest  statute  of 
which  any  record  exists,  6  Edw.  L,  1277.  Statute  of  Mortmain,  1279.  Quo  Warranto, 
Oct,  1280.  Of  Winchester,  Oct,  1284.  Statute  forbidding  the  levying  of  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  1297.  Of  Praemunire,  1306.  The  first  printed 
bear  date  1483,  and  are  in  English.  The  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  from  the  original 
records  and  MSS.,  were  compiled  under  commissioners,  appointed  in  1801 :  the  first 
volume,  from  20  Hen.  III.,  appeared  1811 ;  the  second  volume  in  1816. 

STEAM  ENGINE.  This  is  the  most  important  prime  mover  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  yet  devised.  The  first  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by  the  marquess  of  Worcester,  in 
lus  Centwry  of  InveiUiotUy  as  "  a  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,"  a.d.  1668.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  noble  inventor  could  ever  interest  the  public  in  favour  of 
this  great  discovery. 


Papin's  cft^Mter  invented       .       .      aj>.  1681 

Captain  Savery's  engine  constructed  for 
raising  water 1098 

Papin's  engine,  exhibited  to  the  Boyal 
Society,  about 1699 

Atmospheric  engine  by  Savery  and  New- 
oomen 1718 

First  idea  of  steam  naTigation  set  forth 
in  a  patent  obtained  by  Hulls    .        .    .1736 

Watt's  invention  of  performing  conden- 
sation in  a  separate  vessel  ftx»n  the 
cylinder 1765 

His  first  patent 1769 

His  engines  upon  a  large  scale  erected  in 
manufactories,  and  hU  patent  renewed 
by  act  of  parliament        ....  1776 

Thomas  Paine  proposed  the  application  of 
steam  in  America 1778 

Engine  made  to  give  a  rotary  motion       .  1778 

Watt's  expansion  engine  ...  1778 

Double  acting  engines  proposed  by  Dr. 
Faldk  on  Newcomen's  principle  .  1779 

Watt's  doable  engine,  and  his  first  patent 
for  it  granted 1781 

The  marquess  Jonffiroy  constructed  an  en- 
gine on  the  Sadne 1781 

Two  Americans  published  upon  the  steam- 
engine  1786 

W.  Symington  made  a  passage  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  oanal    ....  1789 

First  steam-engine  erected  in  Dublin  by 
Henry  Jackson 1791 


First  experiment  on  the  Thames       .  ▲  j>.  1801 

The  experiment  of  Mr.  Symington  re- 
peated with  success 1808 

Trevethick's  high-pressure  engine    .       .  1802 

Woolfs  doable  cylinder  expansion  engine 
constructed 1804 

Manufactories  warmed  by  steam  .  1806 

Fulton  started  a  steam-boat  on  the  river 
Hudson,  America 1807 

Steam  power  to  convey  coals  on  a  railway, 
employed  by  Blenkinsop        .  .  1811 

Steam-vessels  first  commenced  plying  on 
the  Clyde 1818 

Steam  applied  to  printing  in  the  Tmut 
office.    See  Press     .... 

There  were  five  steam-vessels  In  Scotland 
(/bW.  Betunu)  in        ...        . 

First  steam-vessel  on  the  Thames  brought 
by  Mr.  Dodd  firom  Glasgow 

The  first  steamer  built  in  England  (^BarL 
Eeturm) 

The  Savannah  steamer,  of  860  tons,  came 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  26  days, 

July  16,  1819 

First  steamer  in  Ireland    ....  1880 

Captain  Johnston  obtained  10,0001.  for 
making  the  first  steam  voyage  to  India,, 
in  the  Enterpri§e,  which  sailed  flrom 
Falmouth     ....       Aug.  16,  1826 

The  locomotive  steam-carriages  on  rail- 
ways, at  Liverpool  ....  Oct.  1829 

The  Bailway  opened  (see  Liiferpool)     .    .  1890 


1814 
1814 
1816 
1816 


*  This  statue  is  of  brass,  east  by  Le  Sneur,  in  1638,  at  the  expense  of  the  Howard-Arundel  family. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  Parliament  sold  it  to  John  River,  a  brazier,  in  Holbom,  with  strict  orders  to 
break  it  to  pieces ;  but  he  concealed  it  under  ground  till  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  erected  in  1678,  on  a 
pedestal  executed  by  OrinUn  Gibbons.  The  first  equestrian  statae  of  bronze,  founded  at  one  cast,  was  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  a  j>.  1689 :  it  was  elevated  aboat  1724. 
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STKAM  ENGINE,  etrnHmmd. 

The  Oreat  WwUm  arrlTM  from  Brlttol 

At  New  York,  being  ber  flxH  Toyege, 

In  18  (Ujrt        ....  June  17,  1888 
War  ■teamen  butlt  in  England  .  1888 

STEAM  VESSELS  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

STBAM  YEBBELB  BSL0N6XK0  TO  THB  BBITIBH  EMFIBS  AT  THB  FOLLOWnrO  PEBIODS  : — 


War  iteamerg  Imllt  at  BirtDenhead, : 
the  NemuU  and  PkUgeAtm,  eanrying 
each  two  thirty-two  poondeiB,  sent  t^ 
gorenunent  to  China 1M> 


Tear. 


1814 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1890 
1835 
1845 


BniiUiid. 

BeoUand. 

Inland. 

D«TeiidcBcle». 

TMaL             1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

8 

5 

0 

8 

10 

17 

14 

8 

9 

43 

112 

86 

8 

17 

168 

803 

61 

81 

20 

815 

844 

85 

68 

48 

545 

eM 

189 

79 

89 

1001 

The  same  order  not  being  obsenred  in  the  subsequent  returns^  we  are  unable  to  con- 
tinue this  list ;  but  Uie  great  increase  in  steam  vessels  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct, 
that  there  were  built  in  the  year  1848  alone,  114  steam  ships,  of  a  tonnage  of  15,834. 
The  number  of  ocean  steamers  taking  foreign  mails,  was  68  in  1850. 

STEEL-TARD  and  STEEL-TARD  COMPANY.  A  most  ancient  instrument^  the  same 
that  is  translated  bcUanee  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Statera  Momana,  or  Boman  steel- 
yard, is  mentioned  in  816  B.O.  The  S^eel-Tabd  Company  was  a  company  of  London 
merchants  who  had  the  Steel-yard  assigned  to  them  by  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1232.  They 
were  all  Flemings  and  Germans,  and  the  only  exporters,  for  many  years  after,  of  the 
staple  commodities  of  England. — Andenon, 

STENOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  writing  in  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  practised  by 
most  of  the  ancient  nations.  It  is  said  to  have  followed  from  the  hierogljrphiGB  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  also  attributed  to  the  poet  Ennius,  improved  upon  by  Tyro,  Cioero  s 
freed-man,  and  still  more  by  Seneca.  The  An  Scribendi  CharoGterig,  printed  about 
A.D.  1412,  is  the  oldest  system  extant.  Peter  Bales,  the  fiaoaous  penman,  published 
on  stenography  in  1590.  There  are  now  numerous  systems  of  it^  many  of  them  of 
easy  acquirement  and  great  simplicity. 

STEREOMETRY.  The  instrument  by  which  is  compassed  the  art  of  taking  the  coatents 
of  vessels  of  liquids  by  gauging,  invented  about  a.d.  1S50. — Andenon. 

STEREOTYPK  See  Printing.  It  is  said  that  stereotyping  was  known  in  1711 ;  but  this 
is  doubted.  It  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Wm.  Ged  of  Edinbuxgh,  1735. — 
NichoU.  This  species  of  printing  is  ascribed  by  others  to  Mr.  Tilloch,  1779.  The 
invention  of  it  is  also  attributed  to  Francis  Ambrose  Didot,  of  Paris,  about  tiiafe  year. 
— Ferffuton.  Bat  stereotype  printing  was  in  use,  in  Holland,  in  the  last  century ;  and 
a  quarto  Bible  and  Dutch  folio  Bible  were  printed  there. — Phillipa,  Stereotypii]^  was 
introduced  into  London,  by  Wilson,  in  1804. — Idem. 

STIRRUPS.  Stirrups  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Gracchus  fitted  the  highways 
with  stones  to  enable  the  horsemen  to  mount.  Warriors  had  projections  on  their 
spears  for  the  same  purpose.  Stirrups  were  used  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  but  were  not 
common  even  in  the  twelfth ;  it  was  then  thought  a  mark  of  dexterity  to  ride  without 
them. 

STOCKHOLM.  See  Sweden.  Peace  of  Stookholh,  between  the  king  of  Great  Britein 
and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  former  acquired  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  as  elector  of  Brunswick,  Nov.  20,  1719.  Tbeatt  of  Stockholm,  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  March  24,  1724. 
Treaty  of  Stockholm,  entered  into  between  England  and  Sweden,  March  3, 1813. 

STOCKINGS.  Those  of  silk  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  1547.  In  1560, 
queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  by  her  silk- 
woman  Mrs.  Montague,  and  she  never  wore  cloth  ones  any  more. — HcweU.  He  adds, 
"  Henry  V IIL  wore  ordinarily  cloth  hose,  except  there  came  from  Spain,  by  great 
chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings ;  for  Spain  very  early  aboimded  with  sUk."  Edward  Y t 
was  presented  with  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  by  his  merchant^  sir  Thomas 
Gresham ;  and  the  present  was  then  much  taken  notice  of — Idem.  Others  relate 
that  William  Rider,  a  London  apprentice,  seeing  at  the  house  of  an  Italian  merchant^ 
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a  pair  of  knit  worsted  stoddngs  from  Mantua,  ingeniously  made  a  pair  like  them* 
which  he  presented  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  England, 
1664.— iSfowe. 

STOCKING  FRAME.  The  art  of  weaving  stockings  in  a  frame  was  invented  m  England 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  in  1589,  twenty-five  yean  after  we  had  first 
learned  to  knit  them  with  wires  or  needles.  Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  England  about  the  same  time.  They  afterwards  became  a  very 
considorable  article  of  conmierce  to  both  countries. — Stowe  ;  Anderwn, 

STOCKS.  The  public  funding  system  originated  in  Venice,  and  was  introduced  into 
Florence  in  1340.  The  English  funding  system  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in 
1694.  The  act  to  prevent  stock-jobbing  ^aased  March  1784.  The  foundation  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  in  Capel-court,  was  laid  in  May  1800.  The  memorable  Stock 
Exchange  hoax,  for  which  Cochrane,  Johnstone,  and  others,  were  convicted,  and  lord 
Cochrane  was  afterwards  expelled  the  house  of  conmions,  Feb.  22,  1814.  Stock- 
exchange  coffee-house  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  11, 1816.  The  number  of  stock-holders 
in  1840  amounted  to  337*481.  By  a  return  of  the  average  price  of  the  public  funds 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt>  it  appears  that  ConsoU 
averaged  in  the  year — 


1780. 

.  £68  18  6 

1800. 

.  £66  8  8 

1820. 

.  £66  12  0 

18i6. 

.  £98  2  6 

1786   . 

.08  6  6 

1805   . 

.  68  14  0 

1626  . 

.  90  0  8 

1848  . 

.86  16  0 

1790. 

.  .71  9  6 

1810. 

.  .  67  16  8 

1880. 

.  .  88  16  7 

1860. 

.  .  96  10  0 

1796   . 

.  74  8  6 

1616   . 

.  66  18  0 

1840   . 

.  80  17  6 

STOICS.  Disciples  of  Zeno,  the  cynic  philosopher ;  they  obtained  the  name  of  stoics 
because  they  listened  to  his  instructions  and  harangues  in  a  porch  or  portico  at 
Athens,  called  in  Greek  Stoa.  Zeno  taught  that  man's  supreme  happiness  consisted 
in  living  according  and  agreeable  to  nature  and  reason,  and  that  God  was  the  soul  of 
the  world.  The  Pharisees  affected  the  same  stififhess^  patience,  apathy,  austerity,  and 
insensibility,  which  this  sect  is  fftmous  far.^Sianley. 

STONE,  OPERATION  fob  the.  The  operation  of  extracting  stone  frx>m  the  bladder 
was  first  performed  by  Ammonius  of  iJexandria,  about  a.d.  240. — N<mv,  Did.  Cutting 
for  the  stone  was  first  performed  on  a  criminal,  at  Paris,  in  1474,  with  suooess. — Lenglei, 
A  remedy  discovered  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  for  which  she  was  rewarded  by  government, 
1789.    See  Lithotomy. 

STONE  BUILDINGS.  Stone  buildings  were  introduced  into  England,  a.d.  670.  A  stone 
bridge  was  built  at  Bow  in  1087,  and  is  accounted  the  first;  but  a  bridge  exists  at 
Crowland,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  See  Bridge$,  The  first  stone 
building  in  Ireland  was  a  castle,  1161.  See  Building,  Stone  dujoa-ware  was  made  by 
Wedgwood  in  1762.  Artificial  stone  for  statues  was  manufactured  by  a  Neapolitan, 
and  introduced  into  England,  1776.    Stone  paper  was  made  in  1796. 

STONEHENGK  Among  the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  British  antiqtuty.  Said  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  counsel  of  Merlin  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  in  memory  of  460 
Britons  who  were  murdered  by  Hengist,  the  Saxon,  a.d.  475. — Oeoffrey  of  Monmout/L 
Erected  as  a  sepuldiral  monument  of  Ambrosius,  a.d.  500. — Polydore  Vergil.  An 
ancient  temple  of  tiie  Britons,  in  which  the  Druids  officiated. — Dr.  Stukdey.  The 
Britons  had  annual  meetings  at  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  where  laws  were  made,  and 
justioo  administered,  and  heinous  crimes  punished,  by  burning  alive  in  wicker- 
Dasketa 

STORM,  THE  GREAT.    See  next  artide,  year  1708,  and  Note. 

STORMS.     The  following  are  among  the  best  authenticated  and  most  memorable.    In 

London  a  storm  raged  which  destroyed  1500  houses,  a.d.  944.    One  in  several  parts 

of  England,  the  sky  being  very  dark,  the  wind  coming  from  the  S.W. ;  many  churches 

were  destroyed ;  and  in  London  500  houses  fell,  Oct  5, 1091.    One  on  the  coast  of 

Calais,  when  Hugh  de  Beauvais,  and  several  thousand  foreigners,  on  their  voyage  to 

assist  king  John  against  the  barons,  perished,  1215. — HoUntked, 

III.,  then  on  ita  march.  The  hail  wm  m 
large  that  the  amy  and  hones  suffered  very 
much,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  conclude 
a  peace,  1880.— ifaM.  FariM. 
When  Richard  II.'s  queen  came  firam  Bohemia, 


It  thundered  16  dajrs  suooeaslvely,  with  tem- 
pests of  rain  and  wind,  a.o.  1288. 

A  storm,  with  violent  lightnings;  one  flash 
passed  through  a  chamber  where  Edward  I. 
and  his  queen  were  conversing,  did  them  no 
damage,  but  killed  two  of  thttr  attendants, 
1S86.— JTbcwdeti. 

A  violent  storm  of  hail  near  Chartres,  In 
France,  which  fell  on  the  anny  of  Edward 


on  her  setting  foot  on  shore  an  awful  storm 
arose,  and  her  ship  and  a  number  of  others 
were  dashed  to  pleees  in  the  harbour,  Jan. 
VSeH.—Hoimaked. 
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STORMS,  continued. 

Riehard'f  Mcond  qaecn  also  brought  a  stonn 
with  her  to  the  English  ooastSf  In  which  the 
king's  baggage  was  lost,  and  many  ships 
east  away,  ISHd.— Idem. 

A  harrlcane  throughout  Europe,  which  did 
very  considerable  damage;  more  remarked 
In  England,  happening  Sept.  8, 1666|  the  day 
that  Cromwell  died.— Mortimer. 

A  storm  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England; 
200  colliers  and  coasters  lost,  with  most  of 
their  crews,  1696. 

The  storm,  called  the  "  GrmU  Storm,'*  one  of 
the  most  terrible  Uiat  ever  raged  in  Eng- 
land. The  derastatlon  on  Und  was  im- 
mense; and  In  the  harbours,  and  on  the 
coasts,  the  loss  In  shipping  and  in  liTes  was 
still  greater,  Nov.  86-37, 1706.* 

A  snow-storm  In  Sweden,  when  7000  Swedes, 
it  is  said,  perished  upon  the  mountains,  in 
their  mareh  to  attack  Drontheim.  1719. 

One  in  India,  when  many  hundreds  of  vessels 
were  cast  away,  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  greatly 
damaged,  and  some  ships  lost,  and  90,000 
persons  perished,  Oct  11, 1787. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  at  the  Harannah ;  many 
public  edifices  and  4048  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  1000  Inhabitants  perished, 
Oct.  26. 1768.  "Annual  Regieter. 

An  awAii  storm  In  the  north  of  England,  in 
which  many  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  4 
Dublin  packets  foundered,  Oct.  29, 1776, 

At  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies;  destroyed  7000 
of  the  inhabitants,  April  22, 1782. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  villages  and  (krms 
laid  waste  in  France,  1786. 

One  general  throughout  Great  Britain:  se- 
veral hundred  sail  of  shipping  destroyed  or 
damaged,  Oct.  6, 1794. 

One  which  did  vast  damage  in  London,  and 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  England, 
Nov.  8, 1800. 

A  tremendous  storm  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  which  immense  damage  was 
done,  and  many  ships  wrecked,  Dec.  16-17, 
1814. 


An  awfiil  gale,  by  which  a  great  nnmba'  ^ 
vessels  were  lost,  and  much  damage  w«s 
done  to  the  shipping  In  general  on  tiie  Eng- 
lish coasts,  Aug.  81, 1816. 

A  dreadful  hurricane,  which  Tawag«d  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  from  30th  to  23d  Sept.  lSt9. 
At  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  alone,  104  ves- 
sels were  lost. 

A  great  storm  along  the  coast  fitnn  DmluaB 
to  Cornwall,  in  which  great  nnmben  «f 
vessels  were  lost,  Nov.  1821. 

In  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  ▼idnitT'  of 
Dublin,  when  many  booses  were  tliivwn 
down,  and  vast  numbers  nnrooftd.  Dee.  IS^ 
1822. 

Awftil  stonn  on  the  coast  of  England ;  maar 
vessels  lost,  and  13  driven  asboire  and 
wrecked  in  Pljrmouth  alone,  Jan.  12-ia,  18SS. 

At  Gibraltar,  where  more  than  a  faondnd 
vessels  were  destroved,  Feb.  1&  1838. 

Dreadflil  storm  at  liie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  immense  property  was  lost,  July  16y 
1831. 

A  hurricane  visited  London  and  ita  neighboop- 
hood,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  boild- 
inga,  but  without  the  destrnction  of  hnmaa 
life,  though  many  serious  accidents  oocnrrad, 
Oct.  28, 1838. 

Awful  hnrricane  on  the  western  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Ireland.  The  storm  raged 
through  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  'War- 
wickshire; 20  persons  were  killed  in  Liver- 
pool, by  the  ntlling  of  buildings,  and  100 
were  drowned  in  the  neighbonrhood ;  the 
coast  and  harbours  were  ooveied  with 
wrecks ;  the  value  of  two  of  the  vessels  lost 
being  neariy  half  a  million  sterling.  In 
Limerick,    Galway,     Athlone,    and    other 

S laces,  more  than  200  hooses  were  blown 
own,  and  as  many  more  were  burnt,  the 
wind  spreading  the  fires.  Dnblin  sonered 
dreadfully;  London  and  ita  neighboarhood 
scarcely  sustained  any  damage,  Jan.  6-7, 
1888. 


STOVES.  The  ancients  used  Btoves  which  concealed  the  fire,  as  the  Qerman  stoves 
yet  do.  They  lighted  the  fire  also  in  a  large  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  roof 
being  open.  Apartments  were  wanned  too  by  portable  braziers.  Stoves  on  the  old 
principle  improved,  continue  in  use  in  many  houses  and  public  establishments  in 
England,  and  still  generally  on  the  continent    See  Chimneys, 

STRAND,  London.  Houses  first  built  upon  it  about  a-D.  1353,  at  which  period  it  was 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  or  formed  toe  communication  between  the  two  cities  df 
London  and  Westminster,  being  then  open  to  the  Thames  and  the  fields.  Somerset 
and  other  palaces  were  erected  in  1549. — Stowe.  The  Strand  bridge  was  commenced 
Oct.  11,  1811.  See  Waterloo  Bridge,  The  Strand  improvements  were  commenced 
in  1829. 

STRASBURG.  The  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  city  of  Strasbuig,  by  Louis-Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased  emperor,  and  now  president  of  the  French 
republic,  aided  by  two  officers  and  some  privates,  which  was  instantly  suppressed  by 
the  arrest  of  the  parties.  The  prince  was  afterwards  shipped  off  to  America  by  the 
French  government,  Oct.  29,  1836.  This  enthusiast  made  another  attempt^  by  a 
descent  at  Boulogne,  Aug.  6, 1840.    See  Fra/nce, 


*  The  loss  sustained  In  London  alone  was  calculated  at  2,000,0001.  sterling.  The  number  of  persons 
drowned  in  the  floods  of  the  Severn  and  Thames,  and  lost  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  in  ships  blown 
from  their  anchors  and  never  heard  of  afterwards,  is  thought  to  have  been  8000.  Twelve  men-of-war, 
with  more  than  1800  men  on  board,  were  lost  within  sight  of  their  own  shore.  Trees  were  torn  up  by 
^e  roots,  17,000  of  them  in  Kent  alone.  The  Eddystone  light-house  was  destroyed,  and  in  it  the 
ingenious  contriver  of  It.  Winstanley,  and  the  persons  who  were  with  him.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs 
and  his  lady  were  killea  in  bed  in  their  palace  in  Somersetshire.  Multitudes  of  catue  were  also  lost;  in 
i)ne  level  16,000  sheep  were  drowned. 
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STRATHMORE,  COUNTESS  of.  Miss  Bowes  of  Durham,  the  then  richest  heiress  in 
Ehirope,  whose  fortune  was  1,040,0002.,  with  vast  additions  on  her  mother's  death,  and 
immense  estates  on  the  demise  of  her  uncle,  married  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  Feb.  25, 
1766.  Having,  after  the  earl's  death,  married  Mr.  Stoney,  she  was  forcibly  canied  off 
by  him  and  other  armed  men,  Nov.  10,  1786.  She  was  brought  up  to  the  King's 
Bench  by  habeas  carpus  and  released,  and  he  committed  to  prison,  Nov.  23.  She 
recovered  her  estates,  which  she  had  assigned  to  her  husband  under  the  influence  of 
terror,  in  Mayj  1788. 

STRATTON-HILL,  BATTLE  op,  in  Devonshirb.  Between  the  royal  army  and  the 
forces  of  the  parliament  headed  by  the  poet  Waller ;  in  this  battle  the  victory  was 
gained  over  the  parliamentarians,  who  lost  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
Waller  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Bristol ;  fought  May  16, 1648.  Waller,  who  was  most 
inconstant  in  his  principles,  was  the  nephew  of  the  great  Hampden. 

STUCCO-WORK.  The  art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  much  prized  by  them, 
particularly  by  the  Romans,  who  excelled  in  it. — AhH  Lenglet.  It  was  revived  by 
D'Udine,  about  a.d.  1550 ;  and  is  now  exquisitely  performed  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
is  advancing  rapidly  to  perfection  in  England,  where  nimierous  manufactories  for 
stucco-work  have  been  successfully  established. 

STYLE.  The  style  was  sJtered  by  Augustus  Caesar's  ordering  leap-year  to  be  once 
in  four  years,  and  the  month  Sextilis  to  be  called  Augustus,  8  B.c.  Again  at  Rome, 
by  taking  twelve  days  off  the  calendar,  a.d.  1582.  See  Calendar.  Introduced  into 
most  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  1710.  Act  passed  to  change  the  style  in  England 
from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian,  1751.  It  took  effect  Sept  3, 1752.  See  New  Style, 
and  Year, 

STYLE,  ROYAL,  of  the  KINGS  op  ENGLAND.    See  articles  Majesty,  and  Titles. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH.  The  astonishing  enterprise  of  connecting  England  and 
France  by  a  Submarine  (called  also  a  Transmarine)  Telegraph,  took  place  on  Aug.  28, 
1850.  The  connecting  wires  were  placed  on  the  government  pier  in  Dover  harbour, 
and  in  the  Odiah  steamer  were  coiled  about  30  miles  in  length  of  telegraphic  wire, 
enclosed  in  a  covering  of  gutta-percha,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  Qoliah  started 
from  Dover,  unrolling  the  telegraphic  wii*e  as  it  proceeded,  and  allowing  it  to  drop  to 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  the  evening  the  steamer  arrived  on  the  French  coast,  and  tho 
wire  was  run  up  the  chff  at  Cape  Grisnez  to  its  terminal  station,  and  messages  were 
sent  to  and  fro  between  England  and  the  French  coast.  But  the  wire,  in  settling  into 
its  place  in  the  sea-bottom,  crossed  a  rocky  ridge,  which  must  have  cut  it»  for  it 
snapped  in  two,  and  thus  the  enterprise  for  the  present  foiledi  The  new  arrange- 
ments now  being  made  are  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude,  but  the  works  for  the 
resumption  of  the  telegraph  will  not  be  finished  until  the  spring  of  1851.* 

SUBSIDIES.  Subsidies  to  the  kings  of  England  formerly  granted  in  kind,  particularly 
in  wool ;  30,000  sacks  were  voted  to  Edward  III.  on  account  of  the  war  with  France, 
1840. — Andersen.  Subsidies  raised  upon  the  subjects  of  England  for  the  last  time 
by  James  I„  1624,  but  they  were  contained  in  a  bill  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
1639.  England  granted  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  in  several  wars,  particularly  in 
the  war  against  the  revolutionists  of  France,  and  the  war  against  Buonaparte.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  was  June  20,  1800,  when  a  treaty  of  subsidies 
was  ratified  at  Vienna,  between  Austria  and  England,  stipulating  that  the  war  should 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  against  France,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers 
should  enter  into  a  separate  peace.  Subsidies  to  Austria,  Pknssia,  Russia,  the  Porte, 
and  other  powers,  were  afterwards  given  by  England^  to  the  amount  of  many  tens  of 
millions  sterling. — PhUlips, 

*  By  this  telegraph  the  salt  sea  is  traversed  by  instantaneous  conimnnicatlon.  We  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  an  improvement  that  roa^  hasten  the  progress  of  our  race  more  rapidly  than  any  other.  It 
provokes  the  most  audacious  speculation.  The  electric  telegraph  had  received  striking  improvements  in 
simplification  even  before  its  known  applicability  bad  been  realised :  still  greater  improvements  may 
facilitate  the  economy  of  labour,  and  so  remove  what  must  henceforward  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  extension. 
The  salt  sea  passed,  direct  communication  between  the  British  capital  and  the  most  distant  of  our  depen- 
dencies becomes  a  question  only  of  yean.  Calcutta  may  be  brought  within  a  few  minutes  of  London. 
The  post  may  be  superseded.  A  merchant  may  have  in  London  a  wire  to  his  counting-house  in  Calcutta, 
and  address  his  clerk  at  the  antipodes,  as  he  would  in  the  counting-house  below  stairs.  Documents,  nay 
"securities,"  might  pass,  under  proper  notarial  attestation  at  the  two  extremities ;  a  man  in  Lofidon  might 
sign  a  bill  in  Calcutta,  transmit  it  for  endorsement  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  receive  cash  for  it  on  authorltj 
from  Cairo,  in  the  space  of  an  ho^r  or  so.  -  Spectator. 
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SUCCESSION,  ACT  of.  The  memorable  act  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from 
aBcending  the  throne  of  these  realme  was  passed  Ist  William  and  ICary,  1689 ;  and 
the  crown  of  England  was  settled  upon  the  present  royal  fEUnily  by  the  act  13th 
William  IIL»  passed  June  12, 1701.  By  this  latter  act  the  succession  of  the  crown  of 
England,  after  the  demise  of  William  III.  and  of  queen  Anne,  without  isBue,  was 
limited  to  the  princess  of  Hanover,  and  to  her  heirs  being  Protestanta^  she  being  the 
grand-daughter  of  James  I.    See  Hanoveruui  Svcoettum, 

SUCCESSION,  THE  WAR  of.  This  celebrated  war,  alike  distinguished  by  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  its  barren  and  unprofitable  resultB) 
arose  on  the  question  whether  an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Our  court  opposed  Louis^  and  ICarlboroug^ 
was  victorious ;  but  the  allies  withdrew  one  after  another,  and  the  French  prince 
succeeded ;  1702  to  1718.    See  Utreckt,  Peace  of, 

SUOAR,  Saccharwm  qficinarvm.  Sugar  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  andent 
Jews.  Found  in  the  East  Indies  by  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander,  825  &c. — Strabo. 
An  oriental  nation  in  alliance  with  Pompey  used  the  juice  of  the  cane  as  a  common 
beveraga — Iniican,  The  best  sugar  was  produced  in  India. — Pliny,  It  was  prescribed 
as  a  medicine  by  Gkden. — EncycUrp.  Brought  into  Europe  from  Asia^  a.d.  625.  In 
large  quantities,  1150.  It  was  attempted  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy ;  but  not  succeeding; 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  carried  it  to  America  about  1510. — RfiherUonU  HiMUrg 
ofCKarUt  V.* 

SUGAR-REFININO.  The  art  of  refining  sugar  was  made  known  to  the  Europeans  by  a 
Venetian,  a.d.  1508.  It  was  first  practised  in  England  in  1659,  though  some 
authorities  say  that  we  had  the  art  among  us  a  few  years  sooner.  Sugar  was  first 
taxed  by  name,  1  James  IL,  1685. — Andenon  ;  Mortimer.    See  Beet  Boot. 

SUICIDE.  The  first  instance  of  it  (passing  that  of  Samson)  recorded  in  Jewish  histoiy, 
is  that  of  Saul,  1055  B.O. — ApoUodarttt.  The  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  deemed 
it  a  crime,  and  burned  the  offending  hand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Roman  history,  the  only  instance  recorded  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Tarqum  I.,  when  the  soldiers,  thinking  themselves  disgraced  by  being  ordered  to 
make  common  sewers,  destroyed  themselves,  606  B.O.  Instances  afterwards  occurred, 
however,  of  illustrious  men  committing  suicide,  as  Cato,  45  B.O.  In  the  Catholic 
church,  in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  ordained  that  no  commemoration  should  be  made 
in  the  Eucharist  for  such  as  committed  self-murder.  This  ecclesiastical  law  continued 
till  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  statute  law  of  England  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  with  the  confiscation  of  land  and  goods. 

A  FKW  OF  THS  MOST  MBMORABLE  LATB  CASES  OF  SUICIDE  IN  ENGLAND,  ETC. 


Boldde  of  gen.  Pichegra  .  April  7,  1604 
Of  MIm  Champftnte  .  .  Ang.  16^  1804 

Of  Sellis.  the  valet  of  the  duke  of  Cam- 

beriana  ....  May  81,  1810 
Of  WlUiama,  the  murderer  of  the  Marr 

family Dee.  16,  1811 

Of  lord  French       .  Dec.  9,  1814 

Of  marthal  Berthler  .  .    June  1,  1816 

Of  Samnel  Whltbread,  eiq.  .  Sept.  S,  1816 
Of  sir  Samuel  EomiUy  .   Nov.  2,  1818 

Of  air  Richard  Croft         .  Nor.  8,  1818 

Of  Chrlatophe,  king  of  Havtl  .  Oct  8^  1890 
Of  adm.  air  George  Campbell  .  Jan.  S8,  1821 
Of  marqueaa  of  Londonderry  .  Aug.  18,  182S 
Of  hon.  colonel  Stanhope  Jan.  S6,  1826 

Of  Mr.  Montgomery  In    Newgate    (aee 

Pnusie  Acid)  .  July  4,  1828 


Of  Mlaa  Charlotte  Both  Jan.  8^  1880 

OflordOreares  Feb.  7,  1880 

Of  colonel  BrereUm  .  Jan.  IS,  188S 

Of  roi^or  Thompton  June  18,  188S 

Of  Mr.  Simpoon.  the  traveller  .  July  24,  1840 
Of  lord  Jamea  Bereeford  April  87,  IMl 

Of  gen.  air  Rofane  Shaw  Donkin.  May  1,  1841 
Of  the  earl  of  Munater  .  .  March  80,  1843 
Of  lord  Gongleton  .       .    June  H,  184S 

Of  Laman  Blanehard  Feb.  16,  1845 

Of  colonel  Gurwood  .  .  .  Dec  89,  1845 
Ofrear^mlralCoUard  March  18;  1846 

Of  Haydon,  the  eminent  painter,  Jnne  88,  18M 
Of  count  Breaaont  .  Not.  8,  1847 

Of  colonel  King,  in  India       .      Jnly  18,  1860 
Of  Walter  Watta,  leasee  of  the  Olympic 
theatre       ....       -July  18,  18B0 


There  have  been  only  three  instances  of  self-destruction  by  fire ;  that  of  the  philoeo- 

•  Abont  the  year  1188  the  angar-oane  waa  transported  flram  Tripoli  and  Syria  to  Sicily,  thenoe  to 
Madeira,  and  finally  to  the  West  Indiea  and  America.  It  la  not  known  at  what  date  angar  waa  Introduced 
into  England,  but  itaeema  to  have  been  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Whitttfker,  In  the  History 
of  Whalley,  p.  109.  quotea  an  earlier  instance  In  1487.  A  manuaeript  letter  from  air  Ediraid.  Wotton  to 
lord  Cobham,  datea  Calala,  6Ui  March.  1546,  advertiaes  him  that  air  Edward  had  taken  np  ibr  hia  lordaliip, 
SB  augar-Ioavea  at  alz  ahlllingB  a  loaf, "  whiche  la  eigbte  pence  a  pounde."  In  1840,  the  importa  of  atigar  Into 
Che  United  Kingdom  were  nearly  6,000,000  ewt.,  of  which  nearly  four  mllUona  were  for  home  consnmptioa ; 
and  the  duty  amounted  to  about  five  milliona  and  a  half  aterling.  In  18B0,  the  importa  were  8^286^794  ewts., 
and  the  du^,  which  had  been  reduced,  amounted  to  4,188,9612. 

t  Count  Breason  was  the  French  ambaaaador  at  the  court  of  Madrid  during  the  negotlatlona  of  the 
Spaniah  Marriagea  (aee  S^Kmith  Marriagea)  In  1846.  He  committed  auieide  bv  cutting  his  throat  at  Naplea, 
where  he  had  Just  presented  hla  credentiala  as  French  ambaaaador  to  the  Sidllan  king. 
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pher  EmpedoeleiBy  who  threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna ;  of  a  Frenchman^ 
who,  in  imitation  of  him,  threw  himself,  in  1820,  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  and  of 
an  ICngliahmATij  who  jumped  into  the  furnace  of  a  forage  about  the  year  1811. 
Plutarch  relates  that  an  unaccoimtable  passion  for  suicide  seized  the  Milesian  virgins, 
from  which  thej  could  not  be  prevented  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  their  friends ; 
but  a  decree  being  issued  Uiat  the  body  of  every  young  maid  who  did  self-murder 
should  be  drawn  naked  through  the  streets,  a  stop  was  soon  put  to  the  extraordinary 
frenzy.  In  England,  the  body  was  buried  in  cross-roads,  a  stake  being  previously 
driven  through  it,  imtil  the  statute  4  G^.  lY.,  1823. 

SULTAN.  A  Turkish  title,  firom  the  Arabic,  signifying  king  of  kings,  and  given  to  the 
grand  signior  or  emperor  of  Tiirkey.  It  properly  signifies  king,  lord«  or  ruler,  and  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  grand  signior. — Pardon,  It  was  first  given  to  the  Turkish 
princes  AngroUpez  and  Musgad,  about  a-D.  1055. — VaOier.  It  was  first  given, 
according  to  others,  to  the  emperor  Mahmoud,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

SUMPTUABY  LAWS.  Laws  to  restrain  excess  in  dress,  furniture,  eating,  &c  Those 
of  Zaleucus  ordained  that  no  woman  should  go  attended  by  more  than  one  maid  in 
the  street,  unless  she  were  drunk;  and  that  she  should  not  wear  gold  or  embroidered 
apparel,  unless  she  designed  to  act  unchastely,  450  b.o. — JXog,  Laert  This  law 
checked  luxury.  The  L&c  Orchia  among  the  Romans  limited  the  guests  at  feasts,  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  at  an  entertainment ;  and  it  also  enforced  that 
during  supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  house 
should  be  left  opea  The  English  simiptuaiy  laws  were  chiefly  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  YIIL    See  Dretf,  Luxury,  &c 

SUN.  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  sun  was  one  of  the  twelve  spheres,  about  529  b.o. 
The  relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  first  calculated  geometrically  by 
Aristarchus,  who  also  maintained  the  stability  of  the  sun,  about  280  RO.  Numerous 
theories  were  ventured  during  fifteen  centuries,  and  astronomy  lay  neglected  until 
about  A.D.  1200,  when  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and 
Spain.  The  Copemican  system  was  made  known  in  1580.  See  Copemiean  SyHem 
and  Solar  System.  Qalileo  and  Newton  maintained  that  the  sun  was  an  igneous 
globa  Maculsa  were  first  discovered  by  Chr.  Scheiner,  1611.  Transit  of  Mercury 
observed  by  QassendL  By  the  observations  of  Dr.  Halley  on  the  spot  which  darkened 
the  sun's  disk  in  July  and  August^  1676,  he  established  the  certainty  of  its  motion 
round  its  own  axis.  Parallaz  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Halley,  1702.  A  macula,  three  times  the 
size  of  the  earth,  passed  the  sun's  centre,  April  21, 1766,  and  frequently  since.  Herschel 
measured  two  spots  whose  length  taken  together  exceeded  50,000  miles,  April  19, 1779. 

SUN-DIALS.  The  sun-dial  was  invented  by  Anaximander,  550  B.c. — Pliny,  1.  2.  The 
first  erected  at  Rome  was  that  by  Papirius  Cursor,  at  the  temple  of  Qmiinus,  when 
time  was  divided  into  hourai,  293  B.O. — Aspin,  Sun-dials  were  first  set  up  in  churches, 
A.D.  613. — Ahbi  LmgUt, 

SUNDAY,  OR  LORD'S  DAY.  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which,  anciently,  divine  adoration 
was  paid  to  the  Sim.  Among  Christians  it  is  commonly  called  Dies  Dominica  ot 
Lord's  day,  on  account  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  on  that  dav,  after  his  resurrection. 
The  first  civil  law  that  was  issued  for  the  observance  of  this  din^,  combined  with  it 
that  of  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath  and  other  festivals. — Eusebius,  Life  of  Constantine; 
and  it  was  followed  by  several  imperial  edicts  in  fiivour  of  this  day,  which  are  extant 
in  the  body  of  Roman  law,  the  earliest  being  that  of  Constantine  the  Great,  dated 
March  7,  321. — Corpus  Juris  Oivilis.  The  council  of  Orleans  prohibited  country 
labour,  which  that  decree  had  allowed,  338.  The  Booh  of  Innocent  Sunday  Sports, 
authorising  certain  sports  and  pastimes  after  divine  service  on  Sundays,  published  in 
England,  15  James  I.,  in  1618,  was  violently  opposed  by  the  dei^  and  Puritans.  Its 
sanction  by  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  civil  war  which 
ended  in  his  death.  This  book  was  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  the  sports  suppressed 
by  order  of  parliament— iSajnn.  The  Sunday  act  was  passed  in  1781.*  See  Sabhaih; 
SMath  Schools;  Sabbatarians;  Sports,  Booh  of,  Ac, 

m 

•  It  ia  very  ranmrlnble  tiuit  the  Heathen  natloiu,  who  eaimot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  knowtodge 
of  the  law  or  history  of  Moees,  aeoounted  one  day  of  the  seven  more  sacred  than  the  rest  Hesiod  styles 
the  seventh  dav  "  the  ilhistrious  light  of  the  san,"  and  Homer  says,  "  then  came  the  seventh  day,  which  is 
sacred  or  holy.  Almost  all  nations,  likewise,  who  have  any  notions  of  religion,  have  appropriated  om  day 
m  ievm  to  the  purposes  of  public  devotion,  though  they  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  particular  day. 
The  Jews  nerform  their  religious  worship  on  Saturday ;  the  Christians  on  Sunday ;  and  the  Mahometans 
on  Friday,  Decauae  the  Hegira  occurred  on  that  dtij.—BuUer. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  "  The  power  and  efficacy  of  theee  institutions  reach  to  sodi  aa 
extent  of  situation  and  of  numbers,  as  no  other  mode  of  improyement  can  poesil^ 
equal :  their  principle  is  the  most  unequivocal,  and  their  influence  the  most-  extensEre, 
that  can  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  general  reformation." — Dean  of  lAncoin.  Sumbj 
schools  were  first  established  in  England  in  or  about  the  year  1782,  by  Robert  Baike^ 
an  eminent  printer  of  Gloucester,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Stock.  Theee  excellent  petsoos 
planned  the  first  Sunday  school  in  that  town,  and  they  have  since  spread  with  sadi 
ropidity  throughout  the  empire  that  every  parish  now  has  its  male  and  female  Sunday 
sctiool.    See  Sabhaik  Schools. 

SUPREMACY  OVER  the  CHURCH.  The  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the  church,  as 
well  as  sovereignty  over  the  state,  whereby  the  king  was  made  the  head  of  the  churdi 
of  England,  was  established  in  1 534,  when  Henry  VIIl.  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
and  settled  the  supremacy  in  himsell  Our  kings  have  from  that  time  had  ihe  title 
of  supreme  head  of  the  church  conferred  upon  them  by  parliament  The  bishop  of 
Rochester  (Fisher)  and  the  ex-lord  chancellor  (sir  Thomas  More)  were,  among  nxxmeroiia 
others,  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  1535. 

SURAT.  Before  the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  possession  of  Bombay,  the 
presidency  of  their  afiairs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  was  at  Surat ;  and  they  had  a  fiictory 
here  established  under  captain  Best  in  1612.  The  Great  Mogul  had  then  an  officer 
here,  who  was  styled  his  admiral  Memorable  attack  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Sivagee, 
on  the  BritiBh  ractoiy,  defeated  by  sir  (George  Oxenden,  1664.  The  English  were 
again  attacked  in  1670  and  1702,  and  often  subsequently.  The  East  India  Company, 
in  1759,  fitted  out  an  armament,  which  dispossessed  the  admiral  of  the  castle ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  possession  of  this  castle  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  court  of  DelhL 
Surat  was  vested  in  the  British  by  treaty  in  1800  and  1803. 

SURGERY.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Hippocrates  that  diseases  were  made  a  separate 
study  from  philosophy,  &c.,  about  410  &o.  Hippocrates  mentions  the  amhe,  the 
ancient  instniment  with  which  they  reduced  dislocated  bones.  Celsus  flourished 
about  A.D.  17;  Galen,  170;  JStius,  500;  Paulus  uEgineta  in  640.  The  Arabians 
revived  sui^ery  about  900 ;  and  in  the  16th  century  sprung  up  a  new  era  in  the 
science ;  between  these  periods  sui^ery  was  confined  to  ignorant  priests  or  barbers. 
Anatomy  was  cultivated  under  the  illustrious  Yesalius,  the  father  of  modem  surgery, 
in  1588.  Surgeons  and  doctors  were  exempted  from  bearing  arms  or  serving  on  jaries» 
1513,  at  which  period  there  were  only  thirteen  in  London. 

SURGEONS,  COLLEGE  of.  The  first  charter  for  suigeons  was  granted  by  Henry  VIIL, 
1540.  Formerly  barbers  and  surgeons  were  united,  until  it  was  enacted  that  "no 
person  using  any  shaving  or  barbery  in  London  shall  occupy  any  surgery,  letting  of 
blood,  or  otiber  matter,  excepting  only  the  drawing  of  teeth.'*  The  surgeons  obtained 
another  charter  in  1745 ;  and  a  new  charter  in  1800.  Since  that  period,  various 
legislative  and  other  important  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  promote  their 
utility  and  respectability ;  and  no  person  is  legally  entitled  to  practise  as  a  suxgeon  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the  former,  who  has 
not  been  examined  at  this  college.  The  college  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields  was  re-modelled 
in  1836,  and  the  interior  completed  in  1837. 

SURNAMES.  Surnames  first  came  up  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  arose  in  great  acts  and 
distinctions;  as  Soter,  from  Saviour;  Nicator,  conqueror;  Ev/ergeU»^  benefactor; 
PhUopator,  lover  of  his  father;  Philometor,  lover  of  his  mother,  &c.  Strato  was  but- 
named  Pkyticw,  from  his  deep  study  of  nature ;  Aristides  was  called  the  Jvxi;  Phocion, 
the  Oood;  Plato,  the  Athenian  Bee;  Xenophon,  the  AUxc  Mfuc;  Aristotle,  the 
Stagyrite;  Pythagoras,  the  Samian  Sage;  Menedsemus,  the  Erfirian  Bull;  Democritus, 
the  Laughing  Philosopher;  Yirgil,  the  Mcmtuan  Swains  &c.  Surnames  were  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Normans,  and  were  adopted  by  the  nobility,  a.d.  1100.  The  old 
Normans  used  Fitz,  which  signifies  son,  as  Fitz-herbert.  The  Irish  used  0,  for 
grandson,  as  O'Neal,  O'Donnel.  The  Scottish  Highlanders  employed  Mac,  as  Mac- 
donald,  son  of  Donald.  The  Saxons  added  the  word  son  to  the  fiither's  name,  as 
Williamson.  Many  of  the  most  common  surnames,  such  as  Johnson,  Wilson,  Dyson, 
Nicholson,  &c.,  were  taken  by  Brabanters  and  other  Flemings,  who  were  natundised 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  1435. — Rymer's  Foedera,  voL  x. 

SURPLICES.  First  worn  by  the  Pagan  priests.  First  used  in  churches,  a.d.  816,  and 
generally  introduced  by  Pope  Adrian,  786.    Every  minister  saying  public  prayers  shall 
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wear  a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves,  Ccm,  58.    The  garb  prescribed  by  Stat.  2  Ed.  YI. 
1547 ;  again,  1  Eliz.,  1558 ;  and  13  and  14  Charles  II.,  1662. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES.  The  greatest  and  oldest  in  the  world  is  in  Chma,  near  Eing- 
tung ;  it  is  formed  of  chains.  Rope  suspension  bridges,  from  rocks  to  rocks,  are  also 
of  Chinese  origin.  In  these  realms  chain  suspension  bridges  are  of  recent  construction. 
The  bridge  over  the  Ifenai  Strait  is  the  most  surprising  work,  every  way  considered, 
of  modem  times.    See  Menai  Strait^  Hwngerford  Bridge^  Tubular  Bridge,  d;e. 

SUTLEJ,  BATTLES  of  thb,  India.  A  division  of  the  British  army  on  the  Sutlej,  con- 
sisting of  12,000  men,  with  32  guns,  under  the  command  of  sir  Harry  Smith,  engaged 
a  Sikh  force,  under  the  Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh,  mustering  24,000  strong,  and  supported 
by  a  park  of  artillery  of  68  guns.  The  battle  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Sikhs,  who  lost  between  5000  and  6000  men,  many 
of  whom  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  recross  the  Sutlej.  This  victory  was  named 
after  the  village  of  Aliwal,  near  which  it  was  fought,  Jan.  28,  1846.  Again,  the  British 
army  under  sir  Hugh  Gk)ugh  attacked  the  Sikh  force,  numbering  35,000  men,  in  their 
entrenched  camp  at  Sobraon,  on  the  Sutlej.  The  batteries  were  taken  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  from  the  enemy,  who  were  dislodged,  and  driven  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  river  bv  a  floating  bridge  in  the  rear  of  their  position.  The  bridge, 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  masses  which  crowded  upon  it,  broke  down  and  pre- 
cipitated them  into  the  river,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  rise  of  seven  inches, 
was  hardly  fordable.  Meantime  the  musketry  and  artillery  continued  to  make  a 
fearful  carnage  among  them.  The  loss  of  the  Sikhs  in  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned 
amounted  to  10,000 ;  that  of  the  British  to  2,883  in  killed  and  wounded.  Sixty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon  and  several  standards  were  captured.  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia 
was  present  at  the  battle;  he  had  also  witnessed  the  battles  of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah, 
Feb.  10, 1846. 

SUTTEES,  OB  THE  BURNING  op  WIDOWS.  This  custom  began  m  India  from  one  of 
the  wives  of  "  Bramah,  the  son  of  God,''  sacrificing  herself  at  his  death,  that  she  might 
attend  him  in  heaven.  So  many  as  seventeen  widows  have  burned  themselves  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  a  rajah  ;  and  in  Bengal  alone,  700  have  thus  perished,  until  lately,  in 
each  year.  Mr.  Holwell  was  present  at  many  of  these  sacrifices.  On  Feb.  4,  1743,  he 
saw  a  young  and  beautiful  creature,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  two 
children,  thus  sacrifice  herself,  witii  a  fortitude  and  courage  that  astonished  every 
witness  of  the  scene. — HolwelL  The  English  government  in  India  have  discouraged 
these  self-immolations,  while  yet  avoiding  any  undue  interference  with  the  religion  and 
prejudices  of  the  natives.  Suttees  were  abolished,  Dec.  7,  1829 ;  but  they  have  since 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  taken  place. 

SWAN  RIVER  SETTLEMENT.  Projected  by  colonel  Peel  in  1828.  Regulations 
issued  from  the  Colonial-office,  and  captain  Stirling  appointed  to  the  colony  as 
lieutenant-governor,  Jan.  17, 1829.  The  three  towns  of  Perth,  Freemantle,  and  Guild- 
ford, were  founded  the  same  year.  A  journal,  called  the  Freemantle  CkusetUf  was 
published  here  in  March  1831.     See  article  Coloniet. 

SWEARING  ON  THE  GOSPEL.  First  used  a.d.  528.  Introducedin  judicial  proceedings 
about  600. — Rapin.  PBOFAinz  Sweabino  made  punishable  by  fine;  a  labourer  or 
servant  forfeiting  Ix.,  others  2t.  for  the  first  offence ;  for  the  second  offence,  4^. ;  the 
third  offence,  6«. ;  6  Wm.  HI.,  1695.    See  Oaths. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  An  English  disease,  which  caused  great  mortality  m  1485, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  Y II.  It  raged  with  great  violence  in  London,  where 
two  mayors  and  six  aldermen  died  of  it  in  one  week ;  many  thousands  of  persons 
were  carried  off  by  this  complaint. — ffaJTa  Chronicle.  Again  in  1517,  when  it  carried 
off  the  afflicted  in  three  hours,  and  destroyed  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts 
of  England ;  the  terms  were  obliged  to  be  adjourned  for  a  year. — Salrrum.  It  broke 
out  again  in  1528, 1529,  and  1551,  but  with  less  violence.  At  Oxford,  where  in  one 
month  510  persons  (all  men,  no  women)  died,  July  1575. — Coghlan. 

SWEDEN.    The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Fins,  now  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Fin- 
land, a  diminutive  race,  who  retired  to  their  present  territory  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Scandinavians  or  Gk>ths,  who  have  ever  since  been  masters  of  the  country. 
Oylf  reigns  in  Sweden       .       .       .  BjC.     67 


Daring  thla  reign,  Odin,  samamed  the 
Divine,  at  the  head  of  a  swarm  of  bar- 
bariana,  foils  upon  the  north  of  Europe, 
making  vast  oonqoests  «  .  *  *  * 


Ynge,  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Yn- 
lingars,  reigns 88 

[The  early  history  of  the  kingdom  is  al- 
together involyed  in  fables  and  obecn- 
rity.]  •  •  t  • 
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SWEDEN,  oonHnued, 

Ollf  the  Infant  li  bftptlMd,  and  introdooM 

Christianity  among  hin  people  about    a.d.  1000 
Oothland,  so  celebrated  for  itt  warlike  people 
and  inTatlona  of  other  ooontiiea,  is  annexed 

to  Sweden 1189 

Waldemar  I.  of  Denmark  snbdues  Rngen, 
and  destroys  the  pagan  temples  .  .1168 

Stockholm  founded 1900 

Maenus  Ladelus  establishes  a  regular  form 

of  government 1279 

The  crown  of  Sweden,  which  had  been  her»- 
ditary,  is  made  elocUre;  and  Steenehel 
Magnus,  sumamed  Smeek  or  the  Foolish, 
king  of  Norway,  is  elected  .    .  1318 

The  crown  made  elective        ....  1390 

Waldemar  lays  Gothland  waste  .    .  1861 

Albert  of  Mecklenburg  reigns  .  1866 

Sweden  united  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  under  Margaret  .    .  1394 

University  of  Upsal  founded  ....  1476 

ChrisUan  11/'  the  Nero  of  the  North,"  massa- 
cres all  the  Swedish  nobility,  to  fix  his  des- 
potlfim       ........  1590 

The  Swedes  dellverNl  from  the  Danish  yoke 

by  the  valour  of  Qustavns  Vasa  .  1688 

He  makes  the  crown  hereditary,  and  intro- 
duces the  reformed  religion  .    .  1644 
The  titles  of  count  and  baron  introduced  by 

Erie  XIV 1661 

The  conquests  of  Qnstavus  Adolphus,  be- 
tween 1619  and 1617 

He  is  slain  at  Lutzen 16S3 

Rngen  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Denmark        .    .  1648 

Abdication  of  Christina 1664 

Charles  X.ovomins  Poland  .        .    .1667 

Arts  and  sciences  begin  to  flourish  .  1660 

Charles  XII.,  "  the  madman  of  the  North,** , 

begins  his  reign 1699 

He  makes  himself  absolute ;  abolishes  the 

senate *** 

Battle  of  Pultowa,  where  Charles  is  defeated 

by  the  czar  of  Russia.    See  Pultowa     .    .  1700 
He  escapes  to  Bender,  where,  after  three 


yean*  proleeti«n,  be  la  made  a  prlMoer  by 
the  Turks xj>.  1713 

He  is  restored ;  and  after  mlDoos  wars,  and 
fighting  numerous  battles,  he  is  at  length 
killed   at    the   siege    of    FredeiiiAahaU 

Dec  11,  1718 

Queen  Ulrica  Eleanor  aboliabea  despotie 
government 1719 

Royal  Academy  founded  by  Ldimtf,  SLfler- 
wards  called  Linnieus 1741 

Conspiracy  of  counts  Brahe  and  Home,  wbo 
are  beheaded 17S6 

Despotism  r»«8tabllsbed 1779 

Order  of  the  Sword  instituted ....  17*9 

Assassination  of  Gnirtavus  III.  by  ooont 
Ankeratrom.  at  a  ball,  Mareh  16 :  he  ex- 
pired the  99th 1799 

The  regicide  was  dreadftillv  seuurged  with 
whips  of  iron  thongs  three  suoeesaive 
days :  his  right  hand  was  cut  o^  then  hla 
head,  and  his  body  impaled        .    Maj  18^  1799 

Gustavus  IV.  dethroned,  and  the  government 
assumed  by  his  unclc^  the  duke  of  Snder- 
mania Marafa  13^  1809 

Sweden  eedee  Finland  to  the  esar  of  RoMla, 

Sept.  17,  1809 

Marshal  Bemadotte,  the  prinee  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  is  choaen  the  crown  prinee  of 
Sweden Aag.Sl,  1810 

Gustavus  IV.  arrived  in  London       Nov.  12,  1810 

Swedish  Pomerania  seixed  by  Nanoieoa 
Buonaparte Jan.  9,  1819 

Alliance  with  England  .  .    Joly  IS,  1819 

Sweden  Joins  the  grand  alllanoe  against 
Napoleon Mareh  13,  1813 

Norway  is  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty 
of  Kiel Jan.  14,  1814 

Bemadotte  ascends  the  throne  at  Sweden  as 
Charles  John  XIV.  .   Feb.  6,  1818 

Treaty  of  navigation  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden May  19, 

Death  of  Bemadotte,  whose  son,  Oaear, 
ascends  the  throne  .  March  8^  1844 


KINGS  OF  SWEDEN. 


1001. 


1096. 
1061. 
1066. 
1066. 
1090. 
1119. 
1118. 
1129. 
1150. 
1169. 

1168. 
1199. 
1910. 
1220. 
1228. 
1261. 
1279. 
1200. 
1820. 
1863. 


1397. 


1412. 
1441. 


Olaf  Skotkonnng,  or  Olif  Schcetkonung ; 
the  In&nt«  Christianity  introduced  In 
this  reign. 

Edmund  Colbrenner. 

Edmund  Slemme. 

StenkiU  or  Stonchil. 

Halstan. 

Ingo,  styled  the  Good. 

Philip. 

Ingo  II. 

Swerker  or  Bnercher  I. 

Eric  X. 

Charles  VII.:  made  prisoner  by  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Canute,  son  of  Eric  X. 

Swerker  or  Suercher  II. :  killed  In  battle. 

Eric  XI. 

John  I. 

Eric  XII.  le  Seffue. 

Waldemar. 

Magnus  I. 

Birger  II. 

Magnus  II. :  dethroned. 

Albert  of  Mecklenburg :  his  tjrranny  causes 
a  revolt  of  his  subjects,  who  invite  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark  to  the  throne. 

[Union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three 
kingdoms  are  united  under  one  so- 
vereign.] 

Margaret,  queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
now  also  uenmark,  and  Eric  XIII. 

Eric  XIII.  governs  alone :  deprived. 

Christopher  III. 


1448.  Charles  VIII.,  sumamed  Cannfeson. 

1470.  rinterregnum.] 

1483.  John  II.  (I.  of  Denmark.) 

1602.  rinterregnum.] 

1690.  Christiera  or  Christian  II.  of  Denmark, 
styled  the  "Nero  of  the  North;**  de- 
posed for  his  craelties. 

1623.  Gustavus  Vasa:  by  whoee  Talonr  the 
Swedes  are  delivered  from  the  Danish 
yoke. 

1660.  Eric  XIV.,  son  of  OnstaTua:  dethroned, 
and  died  in  prison. 

1668.  John  III.,  brother  of  Eric 

1699  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  son  of  John 
III.:  disputes  for  the  sucoeasion  con- 
tinued the  whole  of  this  reign. 

1604.  Charles  IX.  brother  of  John  III. 

1611.  Gustavus  (Adolphus)  II.,  the  Great:  fell  on 
the  plains  of  Lutxen;  supposed  to  have 
been  treacherously  slain. 

1683.  [Interregnum.] 

1633.  Christina,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Resigned  the  crown  to  her  cousin :  died  at 
Rome  in  1689. 

1664.  Charles  X.  (GustavuBi  son  of  John  Casi- 
mir,  count  palatine  or  the  Rhine. 

1600.  Charies  XI.,  son  of  the  preceding:  the  arts 
and  sciences  flourished  in  this  reiini. 

1697.  Charies  XII.,  styled  the  "  Alexander,*^  the 
"Quixote,"  and  the  "Madman  of  the 
North:"  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frede- 
riekshall. 

1719.  Ulrica  Eleanora,  his  sister,  and  her  consort 
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SWEDEN,  eoiUinued. 

Frederick  I.    tJbica  relinqnislijes  the 

crowHf  and  in 
1741.  Frederick  reigned  alone. 
1761.  Adolphas-Frederick,  of  Holstein  Oottorp, 

descended  from  the  family  of  V asa. 
1771.  OnsteTus  (Adolphus)  III. :  aoiasrinated 

by  count  Ankerstrom  at  a  masked  ball. 
1792.  Gastavus  (Adolphus)  IV. :  dethroned,  and 

the  goyemment  assiuned  by  his  unde, 

the  duke  of  Sndermania. 


1800.  Charles  XIII.,  dnke  of  Sudermania. 
1814.  [Treaty  of  Kiel,  hr  which  Norway  falls 

under  the  sovereignty  of  Sweden.] 
1818.  Charles    (John)   XIV.,  Bemadotte,  the 

French  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo;   sno- 

oeeded  by  his  son, 
1844.  Oscar,  who  ascended  the  throne.  Mar.  8. 

The  PBBssirr  (1851)  king  of  Sweden 

and  Norway. 


SWEDENBORGIANS.  A  sect  of  mystics,  so  called  from  the  learned  but  eccentric 
Emanuel  Swedenboig,  a  Swedish  nobleman.  He  considered  the  New  Jerusalem, 
foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  be  a  church  now  about  to  be  established,  in  which  will 
be  known  the  true  nature  of  Gk>d  and  of  man,  of  the  Word,  of  heaven  and  of  hell — 
concerning  all  which  subjects  error  and  ignorance  now  prevail,  and  in  which  church 
this  Imowledge  will  bear  its  proper  fruits---love  to  the  Lord  and  to  one's  neighbour, 
and  purity  of  lifa  His  first  work  on  theology  was  published  in  1743 ;  his  sect  rose 
about  1760,  but  it  did  not  spread  in  England  until  1782. 

SWEET-BAY,  Laurus  niobilu,  was  brought  to  these  realms  from  Italy  before  1548.  The 
Lauru8  Indica,  or  Royal  Bay,  was  brought  from  Madeira,  in  1665.  The  Sweet-Fern 
Bush,  Oomptonia  cupUnifoHa,  came  from  America^  1714.  The  Laurua  Aggregata^  or 
the  Qlaucous  Laurel,  came  from  China  in  1806.  There  are  now  several  other  species 
of  these  plants  in  England. 

SWITHIN,  ST.  This  saint  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  having  been  preceptor  to 
king  Ethelwulph,  was  by  that  prince  made  bishop  of  Winchester  in  888,  he  being 
the  seventeenth  prelate  of  that  see.  The  very  silly  tradition,  that  if  it  rain  upon 
St.  Swithin's  day,  July  15,  it  will  rain  forty  days  following,  is  supposed  to  have  a 
shadow  of  reason  only  from  the  circumstance  of  some  particular  constellations,  which 
have  the  character  of  portending  rain,  rising  cosmically  about  the  time  of  St.  Swithin's 
festival 

SWITZERLAND.  The  ancient  Helvetians  were  a  Gaulish  people,  conquered  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  subject  to  the  Burgundians  and  Qermans.  Many  Franks  also 
settled  here,  in  the  early  ages.  The  canton  of  Schweitz  was  peopled  by  we  Cimbrians, 
who,  leaving  their  original  habitation  in  Scandivania,  invaded  Italy,  and  were  defeated 
by  the  Roman  general  Marius ;  after  which  they  fled  into  Helvetia,  about  100  B.o. 
lliis  canton  has  given  name  to  the  whole  confederacy. 


The  Helvetians  converted  to  Christianity 

by  Irish  missionaries  .       .  a.d.    612 

Helvetia  ravaged  by  the  Hnns     .       .    .    909 
Becomes  subject  to  Germany     .       .       .  1082 
Fribonrg  bnilt  by  Berthold  IV.     .       .    .  1179 
Tyranny  of  Oescler,  which  occasions  the 
memorable  revolt  under    the  patriot 
William  Tell.    See  TVsA .  .       .  1806 

Swiss  independence  .  .  Nor.  7,  1807 
A  malignant  fever  carries  of^  in  the  can- 
ton of  Basle,  11,000  souls  ....  1314 
Form  of  government  made  perpetual  .  1316 
Lucerne  Joins  the  confederacy  .  .  .  1836 
The  canton  of  Zurich  Joins,  and  becomes 

head  of  the  league 1860 

Berne,  Glaris,  and  Zug  Join  .  .  .  .  1361 
The  Orisons  leaipie  (see  Caddee)  .  .  1400 
Second  league  of  the  Grisons  .  .  .  1424 
The  third  league  of  the  Grisons  .  .  1486 
Swiss  soldiers  first  enter  into  the  pay  of 

France,  under  Louis  XI 1480 

Union  of  Fribonrg  and  Soleure  .  .  1481 

Maximilian    I^  emperor,   acknowledges 

Swiss  independence 1499 

Schaffhausen  Joins  the  union  .  1601 

The  Swiss  confederacy  acknowledged  by 
France  and  other  powers    .        .        .    .  1616 

The  Reformation  begins  at  Basle;  the 

bishop  compelled  to  retire  .       .  1619 

The  Grison  leagues  Join  the  Swiss  confe- 
deracy as  allies   ......  1644 

Appenxel  Joins  the  other  cantons      .       .  16B7 
Cnarles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  attempts  Ge- 
neva by  surprise,  scales  the  walls,  and 


Senetrates  the  town ;  but  in  the  end  is 
efeated a.o.  1608 

[This  dreumstance  gives  rise  to  an  annual 
festival  commemorative  of  their  escape 
from  tvranny.1 

Independence  of  Switzerland  recognised 
bv  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (see  Weetr 
pkalioj  Beace  of\ 1648 

[From  this  period  until  the  French  Revo- 
lution the  cantons  ei^oyed  tranquillity, 
disturbed  only  by  the  changes  arising 
out  of  their  various  constitntfons.] 

Alliance  with  France  May  26,  1777 

Domestic  strife  in  Geneva,  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties: 
France  interferes 1781 

1000  fugitive  Genevans  seek  an  a.sylum 
in  Ireland  (see  C^eneva)  .    . 

Swiss  guards  ordered  to  quit  France 

Helvetic  confederation  dissolved ;  its  sub- 
jugation by  France     

The  number  of  cantons  increased  to  19 ; 
the  federal  government  restored;  and  a 
landamman  appointed  by  France,  May  12, 1802 

Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwald  separate 
from  the  republic        .       .        July  18,  1802 

Switzerland  Joins  France  with  6000  men, 

Aug.  24,  1811 

The  Allies  entei^d  Switzerland  in  the 
spring  of  1814.  The  number  of  cantons 
increased  to  22,  and  the  Independence 
of  Switzerland  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna 1816 

Revolution  at  Geneva    .  .  Oct.  7,  1846 


1782 
1792 

1798 
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Thifl  laat  reTolution  occurred  in  this  way :  Lucerne  and  the  other  Roman  Catholk 
cantons  had  joined  in  a  league  to  carrr  out  their  own  views  of  policy,  one  of  wfaidi  vat 
to  place  the  education  of  their  youth  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Protesfcui 
cantons  took  steps  to  oppose  the  league  as  an  illegal  encroachment  on  the  general  cos- 
federation,  and  the  question  came  in  due  course  before  the  grand  council  of  Qeneva. 
The  council  condemned  the  league,  but  declared  that  public  order  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. For  this  decree  the  Protestants  of  the  city  rebisUed,  deposed  the  oounol,  and 
established  a  provisional  government.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  some  seTere  fighting 
and  many  lives  were  lost.  Eventually  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  leagued  cantons 
having  sent  in  their  submission  to  the  diet 

SWORDS.  They  were  formed  of  iron  taken  firom  a  mountain  by  the  Chinese,  1879  blc 
— Univ.  Hut.  The  sword  is  one  of  the  earliest  implements  of  war.  The  Roimai 
swords  were  from  20  to  80  inches  long.  The  broad-sword  and  scimitar  are  of 
modem  adoption.  The  sword  of  state  carried  at  an  English  king's  coronation  by  a 
king  of  Scotland,  1194.  Damascus  steel  swords  are  the  most  prized  ;  and  next,  the 
sword  of  Ferrara  steel.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  were  accustomed  to  procure  the 
latter  from  a  celebrated  artificer,  named  Andrea  di  Ferrara»  and  used  to  call  l^em 
their  And/rew  Perraras,  The  broad -sword  was  forbidden  to  be  worn  in  Edinburgh 
in  1724. 

SYCAMORE  TREE.  This  tree  is  called  by  some  the  Egyptian  fig-tree.  The  date  d 
its  beinff  planted  in  England  is  not  known,  but  it  was  very  early.  In  Mrs.  Jamieeon's 
"  Memouv  of  Female  Sovereigns,"  we  are  told  that  Mary  queen  of  Scots  brought  over 
from  France  a  little  sycamore  tree,  which  she  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Holyrood, 
and  that  from  this  little  tree  have  sprung  all  the  beautiful  groves  of  sycamore  now  to 
be  seen  in  Scotland. 

SYDNEY,  New  South  Wales.  Founded  by  governor  Philip,  on  a  cove  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  1788,  as  a  British  settlement  for  the  colony  of  convicts  originally  intended 
for  Botainy  Bay ;  but  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  government  of  the  colony.  It  was 
denominated  Sydney  in  compliment  to  lord  Sydney.  The  town  is  now  becoming 
considerable  in  extent  and  population ;  and  it  has  a  legislative  council,  which  was  fiist 
held  July  18,  1829.    See  New  SwOk  WaUt;  OonvicU,  <tc 

SYNAGOGUE.  This  word  sometimes  means  an  assembly  or  congregation  of  the  Jew, 
and  sometimes  the  place  where  such  assembly  is  collected  for  religious  purposes. — 
Pardofk  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  the  Jews  first  had  synagogues. 
Some  refer  it  to  the  time  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  others  to  the  times  after  the 
Babylonish  captivitv.  In  Jerusalem  were  480  synagogues.  There  are  in  London  six 
synagogues,  of  which  one,  in  DukeVplaoe,  is  German. 

SYNOD.  The  first  general  synods  were  called  by  emperors,  and  afterwards  by  Christian 
princes;  but  the  pope  ultimately  usurped  this  power,  one  of  his  legates  usually 
presiding  (see  CownciU).  National,  were  those  of  one  nation  only.  The  first  of  this 
Kind  held  in  England  was  at  Hertford,  a.d.  678 :  the  last  was  held  by  cardinal  Pole  in 
1655.    Made  unlawful  to  hold  synods  but  by  royal  authority,  25  Hen.  VIII.,  1533. 

SYNOD  OF  DORT.  The  famous,  or  general  assembly  of  Dort  in  Holland,  to  which 
deputies  were  sent  from  England  and  all  the  reformed  churches  in  Europe,  to  settle 
the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Arminiim,  principally  upon 
the  points  of  justification  and  grace,  1618. — Aitzemii.  The  Arminians  being  excluded 
from  the  assembly,  and,  of  course,  not  allowed  to  defend  their  opinions,  were  declared 
guilty  of  pestilential  errors,  and  condenmed.  In  1625,  however,  they  were  restored 
to  their  former  reputation. — Butler^ 

SYNOD  OF  THXJRLES,  Ireland.  This  was  a  synod  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops, 
bishops,  inferior  clergy,  and  religious  orders,  assembled  in  Thurles  under  the  direction 
of  archbishop  CuUen,  the  Roman  Catholic  primate,  Aug.  22,  1850.  It  closed  its 
deliberations,  having  condemned  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  recommended  the 
foundation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university,  Sept.  10,  following.  The  acts  of  this 
synod  were  forwarded  to  Rome  for  approval  of  the  pope,  Pius  IX. 

SYRACUSE.  Founded  by  Archias,  732  B.c.—Eutebiut.  749  B.C.— Univ.  BisL  Taken  by 
Marcelliis,  when  Archimedes,  the  illustrious  mathematician,  was  slain,  212  B.a  (see 
Sicily).  Syracuse  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  many  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants,  January  1693.  Again  nearly  destroyed,  Aug.  6,  1757.  In  the  late  war  in 
Italy,  Syracuse  surrendered  to  the  Neapolitan  troops,  April  8,  1849. 
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SYRIA.  Of  the  early  history  of  ancient  Syria,  a  few  particulars  are  gleaned  from 
Scripture ;  and  it  otherwise  affords  nothing  peculiar,  being  involved  in  the  histories 
of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires  (which  see).  The  capital  of  Syria  was 
originally  Damascus ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus^  Seleucus  (the  chief  of  the  Seleucidse) 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Antioch. 


«. «. 


Con- 

•      B«Ca 


SelencQB,   sumamed    Nioaiorf 

queror,  enters  Babylon    .  .  b.c.    812 

^raof  the  Seleucld»(wAieA«M)  .        .    .    812 
Great  Battle  of  Ipsos,  defeat  and  death  of 

AntigonuB 801 

The  city  of  Antioch  founded  .  .    .    299 

Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  fitlling  In  love 

with  his  father's  queen,  Stratonioe,  he 

pines  away  nearly  to  death;  but  the 

secret  being  discovered,  she  is  divoroed 

by  the  father,  and  married  by  the  son  * 

Battle  of  Cyropiedion 281 

Seleucus  is  foully  assassinated  by  Cerau- 

nns. — Lenglet 

AntiochuB  defbats  the  Gauls,  and  takes 

the  name  of  Sottr,  or  Saviour 
Reign  of  Antlochus  II.,  sumamed  by  the 

Milesians  2^«08,  or  God  I  .  .  .  . 
Seleucus  II.  makes  a  treatv  of  alliance 

with  Smyrna  and  Magneida  f 
Reigrn  of  Seleucus  III^  sumamed  Cerau^ 

nusy  or  Thunder 

Battle  of  Raphia,  in  which  Antiochus  III. 

is  signally,  defeated  .... 
Antiochus' conquest  of  Judea  .  .  . 
War  with  the  Romans  begins 


297 


280 

276 

261 

243 

226 

217 
204 
192 


Reign  of  Antiochus  IV.,  who  assumes  the 
title  of  Theot-EpipJuamt,  or  the  IUub- 
trionsGodl 175 

He  sends  ApoUonius  into  Judaea;  Jeru- 
salem is  taken;  the  temple  pillaged; 
40,000  inhabitants  destroyed;  ^ana 
40,000  more  sold  as  slaves  .       .    170 

Cleopatra,  the  queen,  murders  her  son 
Seleucus  with  her  own  hand  .    .    124 

Reign  of  her  son  Antiochus  Grypns, 
whom  she  attempts  to  poison;  but  he 
compels  his  mother  to  swallow  the 
deadly  draught  herself  ....    123 

Reign  of  Cyzicenns  at  Damascus,  and  of 
Grypns  at  Antioch Ill 

Defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Pompey,  who  enters 
Syria,  and  dethrones  Antiochus  Asiati* 
CUB,  about        ......     66 


Conquest  of  Syria       ....  a.d. 
[This  conquest  is  made  by  the  Fatimite 

caliphs  who  rule  in  Egypt] 
Revolt  of  the  emirs  of  Damascus 
The  emirs  of  Aleppo  revolt 


970 


The  Crusades   fh>m  Europe   commence 

(see  article  Onuadeg)  . 
[The  Christians  ultimately  conquer  that 

part  of  Syria  called  the  Holy  Land. 

See  t/enMoIem.] 


1067 
1068 

1096 


1796 
1798 


Noureddln  conquers  Syria  .  a  j>.  1166 

Saladin  puts  an  end  to  the  power  of  the 

Fatimite  dynasty 1171 

The  Tartars  overrun  all  Syria  .  .  1209 

Recovered  by  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  who 

expel  the  Crusaders 1291 

Syria  overrun  by  Tamerlane  .  1400 

Conquered  by  the  Turks  under  Sellm       .  1617 
•  •  •  •  • 

After  the  conquest  by  Selim,  Syria  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  Turks  till 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French, 

July  1, 

Buonaparte  defeats  the  Mamelukes  with 
great  loss         ....     Aug.  6, 

He  overruns  the  country,  and  takes  Gaaa 
and  Jaflh 1796 

Siege  of  Acre  March  6  to  May  27,  1799 

Buonaparte  returns  to  France  firom  Egypt, 

Aug.  23,  1799 

Egypt  Is  evacuated  by  the  French  army, 

Sept  10,  1801 

Mehemet  All  attacks  and  captures  Acre, 
and  overrans  the  whole  of  Syria    .  1831-1832 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  his  son,  defeats  the  army 
of  the  grand  signer  .    July  80^  1882 

[Numerous  battles  and  conflicts  foUow 
with  various  success.] 

Ibrahim  Pacha  defeats  the  Turkish  army, 
making  10,000  prisoners  June  26, 

The  Turkish  fleet  arrives  at  Alexandria, 
and  places  itself  at  the  disposal  of  Me* 
hemet  All    ....       July  14, 

The  Five  Powers  propose  to  the  Porte  to 
negotiate  with  Mehemet  All  .  July  16,  1839 

Death  of  the  celebrated  lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope         June  23,  1840 

Treaty  of  London  (not  signed  by  offended 
France)       ....        July  15,  1840 

Capture  of  Sldon  (see  Sidon)     .    Sept  27,  1840 

Fall  of  Beyrout  (see  Beyrmit)       .  Oct  10,  1840 

Fall  of  Acre  (see  Acru)  Nov.  8^  1840 

[After  much  expostulation  with  the  Sultan, 
the  four  powers,  England,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prassla,  prevail  upon  him 
to  make  the  paehalic  of  Egypt  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
This  result  conciliates  offended  France.] 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
visits  Enghmd  June  8,  1846 

He  embarks  at  Portsmouth  fi>r  Alexan- 
dria   July  16,  1846 

Death  of  Mehemet  Ali  In  his  80th  year, 

July  2,  1849 

[Succeeded  by  his  son,  Ibrahim,  the  pre- 
sent (1861)  sovereign.] 


18S9 


1839 


*  This  is  related  as  one  of  the  most  strange  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  physic    Erasl- 
stratus,  the  illustrious  father  of  anatomy  (JoinUy  with  Herophilus),  had  observed,  that  whenever  the  queen 

apeared,  the  young  prince,  her  step-son,  blushed,  a  tremor  overspread  his  frame,  his  pulse  quickened,  and 
I  voice  grew  weak.  She  was  of  his  own  age,  and  of  exceeding  beauty.  On  discovering  the  trxM  cause  of 
bis  patient's  disorder,  Erasistratus  adopted  an  expedient  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  great  fame.  He 
informed  the  king  that  his  heir  must  die,  as  he  languished  under  a  hopeless  passion.  "  Who,"  asked 
Seleucus, "  is  the  object  of  his  love  ?  "  ^  My  wi/e,"  answered  the  physician.  "  Then  resign  her  to  him,"  said 
tiie  king.  "  But  i^"  said  Erasistratus,  "  It  were  the  queen  he  loved,  would  you,  Seleucus,  yield  up  the  idol 
of  your  affections  to  another?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Seleucus,  "  I  would  readily  relinquish  both  my  queen  and 
kingdom  to  save  my  son's  life."  *'  Then  be  at  ease,"  Erasistratus  rejoined,  "  for  the  otisJect  of  his  love  la 
Stratonioe  I  "—Biog.  Did. 

t  This  trea^  was  eng^ved  on  a  marble  column,  now  in  the  court  of  the  Theatre  of  Oxford.    It  was 
presented  to  Oxford  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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TAFFETY.  One  of  the  earliest  spedes  of  silken  manufacture,  more  prised  formerlj 
than  now,  woven  very  smooth  and  glossy.  It  was  worn  by  our  elder  queens,  and  wm 
first  made  in  England  by  John  l^ce,  of  Shoreditch,  London,  41  Elix.,  1598. — 
Stowe's  Chron.  Taffety  has  been  superseded  by  numerous  descriptions  of  manu- 
fEtcture  more  esteemed  by  the  female  world. — Aine. 

TAHITL    The  French,  or  abbreviated  name  for  Otaheite.    See  Otaheite, 

TALAVERA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  united  British  and  Spanish  armies  under 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (19,000  British  and  80,000  Spaniards),  and  the  French  army, 
amounting  to  47,000,  commanded  by  marshals  Victor  and  Sebastiani,  July  27  and  28, 
1809.  After  a  battle  on  the  27Ui,  both  armies  remained  on  the  field  during  tlie  nighty 
and  the  French  at  break  of  day  renewed  the  attack,  but  were  again  repulsed  by  the 
British  with  great  slaughter.  At  noon  Victor  chaxged  the  whole  British  line,  but  was 
repulsed  at  all  points,  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  secured  the  victory,  the  enemy 
retreating  with  tne  loss  of  10,000  men  and  20  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Britiaih  lost 
800  killed,  and  4000  wounded  or  missing.  Soult>  Key,  and  Mortier,  being  in  the  rear, 
obliged  the  British  to  retire  after  the  batUa 

TALLY-OFFICE.  The  Tally  Court  in  the  exchequer  took  its  name  from  the  French 
word  taUler,  to  cut,  a  tally  being  a  piece  of  wood  wrote  upon  both  sides,  containing 
an  acquittance  for  money  received;  which  being  cloven  asunder  by  the  deputy 
chamberlains,  one  part,  (»Jled  the  stock,  was  delivered  to  the  person  who  paid,  or 
lent,  money  to  the  government;  and  the  other  part,  called  the  counter^tock  or 
counterfoil,  remained  in  the  office,  to  be  kept  till  called  for,  and  joined  with  the 
stock.  This  method  of  striking  tallies  is  very  andeni — BeaUon.  It  is  now 
discontinued 


TALMUD.  Thero  are  two  books  of  the  doctrine  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
Jews, — ^the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  The  one  composed 
by  the  Rabbi  Juda  Hakkadosh,  about  the  close  of  the  second  centuiy ;  the  socoood, 
being  commentaries,  &c.,  by  succeeding  rabbis,  wero  collected  by  Ben  EUeser,  about 
the  sixth  centuiy.    Abridged  by  Maimonides  in  the  twelfth  century. 

TAMERLANE.  The  conqueror  of  Persia,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  plunderer  of  Bagdad, 
Delhi,  and  Cairo.  He  subdued  the  renowned  warrior  Bajaset,  sultan  of  the  Tuika^ 
whom  he  exposed  in  a  large  iron  cage,  the  fieite  the  latter  had  destined  for  his  adver- 
sary if  he  had  been  the  victor.  B^jazet  dashed  his  heed  against  the  bars  of  this  prison, 
and  killed  himself  liOZ.—C^alcondila'a  Hut,  Turc. 

TANDY,  JAMES  NAPPER,  his  ARREST.  This  celebrated  man  proposed  his  plan  of 
reform  in  1791.  In  the  French  expedition  against  Ireland  he  acted  as  a  general  of 
brigade,  Aug.  1798.  He  failed,  and  fled  to  Hamburgh,  and  there  was  detivered  up  to 
the  English,  for  which  piece  of  treachery  Buonaparte  declared  war  upon  Hamburgh, 
Oct.  15,  1799.     Napper  Tandy  was  libemted  after  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

TANQIERS.  Besieged  by  prince  Ferdinand,  who  was  beaten,  1437.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and  given  as  a  dower  to  princess  Catherine,  on  her  marriage 
with  Charles  II.  of  England ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the  expense  of  keeping, 
and,  in  1683,  caused  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  place  was  abandoned. 
Tang^ers  afterwards  became  a  remarkable  piratical  station ;  but  the  disuse  in  Morocco 
of  this  abominable  practice  has  greatiy  diminished  the  importance  of  Ttogiera. 

TANISTRY.  Introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  In  Ireland,  upon  the 
death  of  anv  one,  his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  his  family,  legitimate 
or  not ;  and  if  any  of  them  afterwards  died,  his  portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his 
sons,  but  the  chieftain  or  tanist  made  a  new  partition  at  his  discretion  am<Hig  the 
surviving  brothers.    Abolished  1604. — Daviet  <m  Irdand. 

TANKARD.  Perhaps  the  oldest  vessel  for  drinking  wine  brought  down  to  our  timea 
It  is  mentioned  in  many  of  our  classic  authors.  Marius,  the  Roman  general,  seven 
times  consul,  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver  taxikard  after  the  manner  of 
Bacchus,  about  100  B.o.—ArbiUhnot.  The  tankard  is  usually  made  with  a  cover  of  the 
same  metal,  and  used  for  strong  liquors^  as  ale. — Ben  Jonton, 
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TANNINQ.  The  process  of  tanning  leather  with  the  bark  of  trees  was  early  practised 
by  various  nations.  The  use  of  tan  was  introduced  into  these  countries  from  Holland 
by  William  III.  for  raising  orange-trees.  It  was  discontinued  until  about  1719,  when 
ananas  were  first  brought  into  England.  Since  then,  ttua  has  been  in  general  use  in 
gardening.    Great  improvements  were  made  in  tanning  in  1795,  et  aeq, 

TAPESTRY.  An  art  of  weaving  borrowed  from  the  Saracens,  and  hence  its  original 
workers  in  France  were  called  SarcLsdnoia.  The  invention  of  tapestry  hangings  belongs 
[the  date  is  not  mentioned]  to  the  Netherlands. — Ouicciaraini.  Manu&ctured  in 
France  imder  Heniy  IV.,  oy  artists  invited  from  Flanders,  1606.  The  art  was 
brought  into  England  by  William  Sheldon;  and  the  first  manufactory  of  it  was 
established  at  Mortlake  by  sir  Francis  Crane,  17  James  L,  1619. — Salmon,  Under 
Louis  XIV.  the  art  of  tapestry  was  much  improved  in  France.  See  Oobelin  Tapatry. 
Very  early  instances  of  making  tapestry  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  also 
in  Scripture ;  so  that  the  Saracens'  manu&cture  is  a  revival  of  the  art  For  the 
tapestiy  wrought  by  Matilda  of  England,  see  Bayeux  Tapestry. 

TAR  Liquid  pitch ;  the  turpentine  of  the  pine  or  fir  drained  out  by  fire. — Spenaer, 
The  chemist  Becher  first  proposed  to  make  tar  from  pit-coal — the  earl  of  Dimdonald*s 
patent,  1781.  The  mineral  tar  was  discovered  at  Colebrook-dale,  Shropshire,  1779; 
and  in  Scotland,  Oct  1792.  Tar-water  was  first  recommended  for  its  medicinal 
virtues  by  the  good  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  about  a.d.  1744. 

TARA,  BATTLE  of,  m  Ireland.  This  was  a  memorable  battle,  one  of  the  earliest  in 
the  rebellion  of  '98,  fought  between  the  royalist  troops,  only  400  strong,  and  the 
insurgent  Irish,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  crown  of  England.  The  rebels  amoimted 
to  4000  men,  yet  were  completely  defeated,  losing  500  kiJled,  May  26,  1798. 

TARBES,  BATTLE  of,  ur  France.  The  French  army  under  marshal  Soult,  in  great 
strength,  was  forced  from  its  position  at  Tarbes,  with  considerable  loss,  by  the  British 
army  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Welling^n,  March  20,  1814.  This  engagement 
shortly  preceded  the  great  battle  of  Toulouse^  the  final  battle  of  the  peninsular  army 
under  the  duke.    See  Tauloiue. 

TARENTUM,  WAR  of.  The  war  which  the  people  of  Tarentum  supported  against  the 
Romans,  assisted  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  which  is  greatly  celebrated  in 
histoxy.  This  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  &o.  281,  by  the  Romans,  to  avenge 
the  insults  the  Tarentines  had  offered  to  their  ships  when  near  their  harbours,  was 
terminated  after  ten  years;  800,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Tarentum  became 
subject  to  Rome. 

TARRAGONA.  Occupied  as  a  naval  station  by  the  British  before  their  capture  of 
Gibraltar,  in  1704.  It  was  stormed  by  the  French,  and  the  inhabitants,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  put  to  the  sword,  an  atrocity  so  dishonourable  to  the  humanity  of  marshal 
Suchet,  June  28, 1811.  Tarragona  was  besieged  by  general  sir  James  Murray,  in  May, 
1813 ;  but  the  siege  was  soon  raised. 

TARTAN,  OR  HIGHLAND  PLAID.  This  diess  of  the  Scottish  Highhmders  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Gauls,  or  Celtss,  the  OalU  Nonrbraecati. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Tartaric  acid  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  discovery  of  the  eminent 
chemist  Scheele,  who  procured  this  acid  in  a  separate  state,  by  boiling  tartar  with 
lime,  and  in  decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime  thus  formed  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  A.D.  1770. 

TART  ART.  This  name  is  given  to  several  nations  of  the  East  The  Tartar  race  was 
known  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Scythians.  It  was  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  that  these  tribes  began  permanently  to  forsake  their  own 
plains,  in  search  of  more  fertile  regions ;  and  the  first  of  these  ravagers  whose  terror 
and  fame  reached  the  finontier  of  Italy  were  the  Huns,  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
race  of  Mongols.  The  first  acknowledged  sovereign  of  this  vast  country  was  the 
famous  Jenghis  Khan,  a.d.  1206.  His  empire,  by  the  conquest  of  China,  Persia, 
and  all  Central  Asia,  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  established;  but 
it  was  split  into  parts  in  a  few  reigns.  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  again  conquered 
Persia,  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  1402,  and  founded  a  dynasty 
in  India,  which  formed  the  most  splendid  court  in  Asia,  till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

TAVERNS.  In  this  country  were  places  of  entertainment,  under  various  names,  in 
ancient  times.    Taverns,  as  so  called,  may  be  traced  to  Uie  13th  centuiy.    "In  the 
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raigne  of  king  Edward  the  Third  only  three  taverns  were  allowed  in  London  :  one  in 
Chepe,  one  in  Walbroke,  and  the  other  in  Lombard-street.'' — iSi^  Benry  Spdman.  The 
Boar's  Head,  in  Eaatcheap,  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  ihe  rendezroos 
of  prince  Henry  and  his  dissolute  companions.  Shakspeare  mentions  it  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  the  scene  of  sir  John  Falstaff 's  merriment. — Shaktpeart, 
Henry  IV,  Of  little  less  antiquity  is  the  White  Hart,  BieJiopagate,  established  in  14 SO: 
this  house  was  rebuilt  in  1829.  Taverns  were  restrained  by  an  act  of  Edward  YL, 
1552,  to  40  in  London,  8  in  York,  4  in  Norwich,  8  in  Westminster,  6  in  Bristol,  3  in 
Lincoln,  4  in  Hull,  8  in  Shrewsbury,  4  in  Exeter,  8  in  Salisbury,  4  in  Glouoeater,  4  in 
Chester,  8  in  Hereford,  8  in  Worcester,  8  in  Southampton,  4  in  Canterbury,  3  in 
Ipswich,  8  in  Winchester,  8  in  Oxford,  4  in  Cambridge,  8  in  Colchester,  4  in  "Sew- 
(»stle-upon-Tyne.    Taverns  were  licensed  in  1752. 

TAXES.  The  first  levied  on  the  people  was  by  Solon,  the  first  Athenian  legislator, 
540  B.O.  The  first  class  of  citizens  paid  an  Attic  talent  of  silver,  about  55i.  of  our 
money.  The  next  was  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  which  vnis  a  land-tax  by 
assessment,  and  deemed  so  odious  that  his  subjects  styled  him,  by  way  of  dedsion, 
Darius  the  Trader,  480  B.C. — UfEonCs  HUtoire  det  Finances.  Taxes  in  specie  were  first 
introduced  into  England  by  William  L,  1067,  and  he  raised  them  arbitrarily;  yet 
subsidies  in  kind,  as  in  wool,  com,  leather,  and  other  products  of  the  country,  con- 
tinued till  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  1877. — Camden. 


1800. 
1805. 
1810. 
1816. 
1830. 
1825. 
1830. 
1886. 
1840. 


ABSMSID  TAXKB. 

.     £8,408,131 

4,608,762 
.  6,288,161 
6,624,766 
6,811,846 
6,176,722 
6,018,406 
t         .  8,738,997 

8,866,467 

1846.  Land  and  SMessed  Uxei 
1860.  Ditto  ditto     . 


1000. 
1806. 
1810. 
1816. 
1820. 
1826. 
1880. 
1836. 
1840 


LAND  TAX. 


£1,307,041 
1,536,481 
1,418,387 
1,084,261 
1,192,257 
1,288,388 
1,189,214 
1,203,679 
1,298,622 


1801. 
1804.  . 
1806. 
1806.  . 
180a 
1816.t 


PBOmtTT    TAX. 

.  •£5,716,573 

<4,G60/WO 

6,SS7,500 

tllJBCXKOOO 

.     16,548^986 

14^978,267 


*  6peroetU. 

t  10  per  cait. 

X  Lut  year  of  this  tax. 

£4,228,842,  together. 
4,808,849,  together. 


The  property-tax  ceased  with  1815,  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  unproductiTeness 
of  the  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland,  and  the  diminution  in  amount^  year  after  year,  of 
those  not  abolished  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  peace,  led  to  the  total 
repeal  of  the  direct  taxes  in  that  country  in  1828.  For  the  amount  of  the  genial 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  see  JUvenue.  And  for  the  new  tax  on  income^  see 
Income  Tax. 

TE  DEUM.  A  kind  of  hymn  or  song  of  thanksgiving  used  in  the  Church,  beginning  with 
the  words  Te  Dewn  laudamus — We  praise  thee,  0  Qod.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  composition  of  Augustin  and  Ambrose,  about  a.d.  890 ;  and  is  still  sung  in  the 
Romish  Church  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  solemnity  on  some  happy  event,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  national  thanksgiving  for  a  great  victory,  or  for  a  bounteous  hirresi 

TEA.  First  known  in  Europe,  being  brought  from  India  by  the  Dutch,  1610.  Brought 
into  England  in  1666,  by  lord  Oasory  and  lord  Arlington,  from  Holland;  and  being 
admired  by  persons  of  rank,  it  was  imported  from  thence,  and  generally  sold  for  60 
shillings  per  pound,  till  our  East  India  Company  took  up  the  trade. — Anderson. 
Green  tea  began  to  be  used  in  1715.  The  duty  imposed  on  tea  in  America^  1767. 
This  tax  occasions  the  destruction  of  17  chests  at  Kew  York,  and  340  at  Boston, 
Nov.  1773,  and  ultimately  leads  to  the  American  war  (see  Boston).  Tea-dealers 
obliged  to  have  sign-boards  fixed  up,  noticing  their  sale  of  tea»  Aug.  1779.  Commuta- 
tiop  act  for  reducing  the  duty  on  tea  from  50  to  12^  per  cent.,  and  taxing  windows 
in  lieu,  June  1784.  New  duties  were  chained,  1796.  The  duty  was  96  and  100  per 
cent  until  July  1, 1886,  when  by  the  6th  WilL  IV.,  it  was  made  2s.  Id.  per  pound. 

TSA8  mPOBTED  n^TO  EIIOLAND,  OR  CHABGED  WITH  DUTT,  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TBAB8  : — 


1726. 
1766. 
1792. 
180O. 
1806. 


lbs.     700,000 

7,000,000 

18,186,000 

28,723,000 

84,138,000 


1810. 
1816. 
1820. 
1826. 
1880. 


llM.  26,414,000 
26,368,000 
26,662,474 
27,803,668 
80,644,404 


1886. 
1840. 
1846. 
1848. 
18Q0. 


lbs.  44,360,660 
38,068^566 
ftl,066,979 
66,626,765 
63,460,761 


The  duty  derived  from  the  import  of  tea  in  1850,  amounted  to  5,471,641^  Millions  of 
poimds  weight  of  sloe,  liquorice,  and  ash-tree  leaves,  are  every  year  mixed  vrith  Chineae 
teas  in  England. — Rq)oH  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1818.  The  consumption  of  the 
whole  civilised  world,  exclusively  of  England,  is  about  22,000,000  of  pounds^  while  the 
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annual  consumption  in  Qreat  Britain  is  80,000,000. — Bvidenoe  in  ffoute  of  Commons, 
1830.  The  first  tea-sale  in  London  on  the  abolition  of  the  ezclusiye  privilege  of  the 
East  India  Company  took  place  in  Mincing-lane^  Aug.  19, 1834. 

TEA-TREE.  I7iea£ohea,  Brought  to  these  realms  from  Chma,  about  1768.  The  finest 
tea-plant  known  in  England  was  raised  in  Kew  gardens ;  but  the  first  that  eyer 
flourished  in  Europe  was  one  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion.  The 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  tei^plant,  however,  in  England,  indeed,  in  Europe,  have 
altogether  MLed. — Ashe, 

TEETOTALLER  An  artisan  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  named  Richard  Turner,  in 
addressing  temperance  meetings  in  that  and  other  towns,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  a  hard  drinker  most  part  of  his  life ;  and  being  an  illiterate  man,  and  in  want  of 
a  word  to  express  how  much  he  then  abstnined  from  malt  and  spirits,  used  to  exclaim, 
"I  am  now  a  Teetotaller;"  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  phnuse;  about  1831.  See 
Temperance, 

TELEGRAPHS.  They  were  early  in  usa  Polybius  calls  the  different  instruments  used 
by  the  ancients  for  communicating  information  pynics,  because  the  signals  were 
always  made  by  fire.  The  most  ingenious  of  the  modems  had  not  thought  of  such  a 
machine  as  a  telegraph  until  1663,  when  the  plan  was  suggested  by  the  marquess  of 
Worcester.  The  first  idea  of  a  telegraph  on  uie  modem  construction  was  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hooke,  1684.  M.  Amontons  is  alBO  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  telegraphs 
about  this  period.  It  was  not  till  1798  that  the  instrument  was  applied  to  useful 
purposes :  M.  Chappe  then  invented  the  telegraph  first  used  by  the  French.  Two 
erected  over  the  Admiralty-office,  London,  1796.  The  Semaphore  was  erected  there 
1816.  The  naval  signals,  by  telegraph,  enable  400  previously-concerted  sentences  to 
be  transmitted  from  ship  to  ship,  by  varying  the  combinations  of  two  revolving 
crosses ;  and  also  to  spell  any  particular  words,  letter  by  letter. 

TELESCOPEa  This  invention  is  noticed  by  Leonard  Diggee,  about  1571.  Roger  Bacon, 
about  A.D.  1250,  described  telescopes  and  microscopes  exactly,  and  yet  neither  were 
made  till  one  Metius,  at  Alkmaer,  and  Jansen,  of  Middlebuigh,  made  them  about  the 
same  time ;  the  latter  from  an  accidental  discovery  made  by  his  children,  1590 — 1609. 
Galileo  imitated  their  invention  by  its  description,  and  made  three  in  succession,  one 
of  which  magnified  a  thousand  times.  With  these  he  discovered  Jupiter's  moons  and 
the  phases  of  Venus.  Telescopes  became  very  popular,  and  were  improved  by  Zucchi, 
Huygens,  Gregory,  and  Newton ;  and  finally  by  Martin,  Hall,  Dollond,  and  HerscheL. 
Achromatic  telescopes  were  made  by  More  Hall,  about  1723.  A  telescope  was  made 
in  London  for  the  observatory  of  Madrid  which  cost  11,000Z.  in  1802 ;  but  the  Her- 
Bchel  telescope,  made  1789 — 1795,  is  superior :  it  has  the  great  specidum  48  inches 
diameter,  3i  inches  thick,  weighs  2118  lbs.,  and  magnifies  6400  times.  See  Ilerschel 
Telescope,  The  earl  of  Rosse,  a  scientific  nobleman  of  Ireland,  has  lately  erected  on 
his  estate  at  Parsonstown,  in  that  kingdom,  the  largest  telescope  ever  constructed,  at 
a  cost  exceeding  20,000ZL  This  wonderful  instrument  is  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  52 
feet  in  length ;  the  machinery  is  supported  on  massive  walls,  and  notwithstanding  its 
great  weight  and  size,  is  moved  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  can  be  lowered  to  any 
angle,  wMle  it  sweeps  the  horizon  by  means  of  wheels  running  on  a  grodiiated 
circle* 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES.  They  origmated  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  while  he  was 
secretary  of  war  in  America,  in  order  to  counteract  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits 
among  the  people,  had  them  prohibited  altogether  to  the  United  States  army,  1818. 
The  first  public  temperance  society  in  America  was  projected  in  1825,  and  formed 
Feb.  18, 1826.  Temperance  societies  immediately  afterwards  spread  in  England  and 
Scotiand ;  and  in  1831  there  were  1000  such  societies  in  the  United  States,  and 
several  hundreds  in  the  latter  countries.    In  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edgar^  of  Belfast, 

Sublished  upon  temperance  in  1829-31 ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  a  Roman  Catho- 
c  clergyman,  had,  he  affirms,  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  made  more  than  a  million  of 
converts  to  the  abstaining  principle  in  drink.  This  gentleman  arrived  in  America  in 
July,  1849,  to  convert  the  drunkard  there.    See  Teetotaller. 

TEMPLARS.  The  first  military  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  founded  in  A.D.  1118,  by 
Baldwin  IL,  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  Templars  were  numerous  in  several  countries, 
and  came  to  England  in  1185.  The  order  was  suppressed  by  the  council  of  Vienna, 
and  its  revenues  were  bestowed  upon  other  orders,  in  1312.  Numbers  of  the  order 
were  bumed  alive  and  hanged,  and  it  suffered  great  persecution^  throughout  Europe, 
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particularly  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valoifl^  1842.    They  were  Bereral  times 
suppressed  in  England,  and  finally  in  1840. 

TEMPLE,  London.  Thus  called,  because  it  was  anciently  the  dwelling-homie  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  At  the  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was  purchaseii  by  the  pro> 
fcssors  of  the  common  law,  and  converted  into  inns.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  in  relation  to  Essex-house,  which  was  also  a  part  of  the  house  of  the 
Templars,  and  called  the  Outer  Temple,  because  it  was  situated  without  Temple  Bar. 
St.  Mary's,  or  the  Temple  Church,  situated  in  the  Inner  Temple,  is  an  ancient  Clothic 
stone  building,  erected  by  the  Templars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  circular  yeetibule,  and  for  the  tombs  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  buried  here. 
The  Temple-hall  was  built  in  1572,  and  Temple-bar  in  1672.  The  church  was  recased 
with  stone  by  Mr.  Smirke  in  1828. 

TEMPLES.  They  originated  in  the  sepulchres  built  for  the  dead.— Aiae6»«HL  The 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  erected  temples  to  the  gods. — Herodoitu,  The  fiiBt 
erected  in  Greece  is  ascribed  to  Deucalion. — ApoUonnu,  For  temple  of  BeluB,  see 
Babel.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Solomon,  1012  B.a  fired  by  Neimchad- 
nezzar,  587  B.O.  Rebuilt,  536  &c.  Pillaged  by  Antiochus,  170  Ka  Rebuilt  by 
Herod,  18  B.O.  Destroyed  by  Titus,  ▲.D.  70. — The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Dblphob^  first 
a  cottage  with  boughs,  built  of  stone  by  Trophorius,  about  1200  B.a  Burnt  by  the 
Pisistratidse,  548  B.a  A  new  temple  raised  by  the  fiunily  of  the  Alcmseonidae,  about 
513  B.O. — ^Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  built  seven  times ;  planned  by  Ctesiphon« 
544  B.O.  Fired  by  Erostratus,  to  perpetuate  his  name,  856  Ra  To  rebuild  it^ 
employed  220  years.  Destroyed  by  the  €k>ths,  A.D.  260. — ^Ilie  temple  of  Piety  was 
built  by  Acilius,  on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with  her  milk  her  aged 
£Either,  whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned,  and  excluded  fix>m  all  aliments. — VaL  Max. 
Temple  of  Theseus,  built  480  yean  B.a,  is  at  this  day  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice 
in  the  world. — The  heathen  temples  were  destroyed  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.d.  881.    See  JlecUhen  Templet, 

TENERIFFE,  Canaribb.  The  celebrated  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  15,896  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  An  earthquake  in  this  island  destroyed  several  towns  and  maaT 
thousands  of  people  in  1704.  In  an  unsuccessful  attack  made  at  Santa  Oma,  admiral 
afterwards  lord  Nelson,  lost  his  right  arm,  and  141  officers  and  men  were  killed, 
July  24, 1797.    For  the  particulars  of  this  heroic  affidr,  see  article  Santo  Ontz. 

TERMS  OF  LAW  and  VACATIONS.  They  were  instituted  in  England  firom  the  Norman 
usage,  the  long  vacation  being^  suited  to  the  time  of  the  vintage  in  France,  14  Will  L, 
1079. — OlanvitU  de  Leg.  Anglic,  They  were  gradually  formeo. — Spdm/an,  The  terms 
were  fixed  by  statute  11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  WUL  IV.,  July  22,  1880 :  Hflary  Term  to 
begin  Jan.  11,  and  end  Jan.  81 ;  Easter,  April  15,  and  to  end  May  8 ;  Trini^,  May  22, 
and  to  end  June  12 ;  Michaelmas,  Nov.  2,  and  to  end  Nov.  25.  This  act  was  <vmf>nded 
1  WilL  IV.,  Nov.  15, 1830. 

TEST  ACT.  The  celebrated  statute  of  Charles  IL,  directing  all  offioei^  civil  and  military, 
under  government,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  take  the  oaths  against  transubstantiation,  &a  This  statute  was 
enacted  March,  1678.  The  Test  and  Corporation  acts  were  repealed  by  statute 
9  Geo.  IV.,  May,  1828. 

TESTER.  Tettone,  A  sUver  coin  struck  in  France  by  Louis  XIL,  1518;  and  also  in 
Scotland  in  the  time  of  Francis  IL,  and  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  1559.  It  was  bo 
called  from  the  head  of  the  king,  which  was  stamped  upon  it.  In  England,  the  tester 
was  of  12(2.  value  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YUL,  and  afterwards  of  6d  The  silver 
sixpence  of  the  present  day  is  still  fiimiliarly  called  a  tester. 

TEUTONI,  OR  TEUTONEa  A  people  of  Germany,  who  with  the  CSmbri  made  incur- 
sions upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armie&  They  were  at  last  defeated  by 
the  consul  Marius,  and  an  infinite  number  made  prisoners,  101  &&  See  CimJbri,  with 
whom  authors  commonly  join  the  Teutones.  The  appellation  more  lately  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  German  nation  in  general 

TEUTONIC  ORDER.  The  order  of  military  knights  established  in  the  Holy  Land 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  institution  arose  in  the  humanity  of 
the  Teutones  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Christian  army  in  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  celebrated  Guy  of  Lusignan  when  before  Acre.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  pope  Caelestine  IIL,  aj).  1191.    See  Prutddy  fta 

TEWKESBURT,  BATTLE  of.    In  which  Edwaid  IV.  gained  a  dedmve  victory  over  the 
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Lancastrians.  Queen  Margaret,  the  consort  of  Henry  VL,  and  her  son,  were  taiken 
prisoners.  The  queen  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  king  Henry 
expired  a  few  days  after  this  &tal  engagement;  being,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
murdered  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  HI.  The  queen  was 
ransomed  in  1475,  by  the  French  king,  Lewis  XI.,  for  50,000  crowns.  This  was  the 
last  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  May  4, 1471.    See  Botes, 

THAMES,  London.  The  richest  river  in  the  world.  It  has  been  erroneously  said  that 
its  name  is  Isis  till  it  arrives  at  Dorchester,  when,  being  joined  by  the  Thame  or 
Tame,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Thames.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  vulgar  error 
cannot  now  be  traced:  poetical  fiction,  however,  has  perpetuated  the  error,  and 
invested  it  with  a  kind  of  classical  sanctity.  It  was  cidled  Thames  or  Tems  before 
it  came  near  the  Thame. — Camden,  The  river  rose  so  high  at  Westminster  that  the 
lawyers  were  brought  out  of  the  hall  in  boats,  aj>.  1235.  Again  it  rose  to  great 
height,  1736, 1747, 1762,  and  1791.  The  conservation  of  the  Thames  was  given  to 
the  mayors  of  London^  1489.  The  Thames  was  made  navigable  to  Oxford,  1624.  It 
ebbed  and  flowed  twice  in  three  hours,  1658.  Again,  three  times  in  four  hours, 
March  22,  1682.    Again,  twice  in  three  hours,  Nov.  24, 1777.    See  Frotts,  ftc. 

THAMES  TUNNEL.  Projected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  to  form  a  commimication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  river,  at  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping>  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
struction of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  June  24, 
1824.  The  shaft  was  begun  in  1825 ;  the  first  brick  was  laid  by  Mr.  Smith,  March  2 ; 
the  excavation  commenced  April  1 ;  and  the  first  horizontal  excavation  in  Dec.  1825. 
At  a  distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft  the  first  irruption  took  place,  May  18,  1827. 
The  second  irruption,  by  which  six  workmen  perished,  Jan.  12, 1828.  The  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  1300  feet;  its  width  is  35  feet;  height,  20  feet;  clear  width  of  each 
archway,  including  footpath,  about  14  feet ;  thickness  of  earth  beneath  the  crown  of 
the  tunnel  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  about  15  feet  The  tunnel  was  opened  throughout 
for  foot  passengers,  March  25, 1843. 

THANE.  A  title  much  in  use  anciently,  and  which  sometimes  signified  a  nobleman, 
sometimes  a  freeman,  and  sometimes  a  magistrate ;  but  most  properly,  an  officer 
under  the  king.  The  Saxons  had  a  nobility  <»lled  thanes,  and  the  Soots  also,  among 
whom  the  title  was  more  general,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Malcolm.  Tlie  title  was 
abolished  in  England  at  the  Conquest,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system. 
Abolished  in  Scotland  by  king  Malcolm  III.,  when  the  title  of  earl  was  adopted,  1057. 

THEATINES.  An  order  of  religious,  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  regular  clerks. 
This  order  was  fotmded  by  Carai^  bishop  of  Theate  in  Naples,  who  was  afterwards 
pope  Paul  rv.,  1524.  They  first  established  themselves  in  France,  according  to  the 
historian,  Henault^  in  Pyuria,  1644.  The  Theatines  endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  revive 
among  the  clergy  the  poverty  of  the  apostlea — Athe, 

THEATRES.  That  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  built  by  Philos,  420  B.a,  was  the  first  erected. 
Marcellus'  theatre  at  Rome  was  buHt  about  80  b.o.  Theatres  were  afterwards 
nmnerous,  and  were  erected  in  most  cities  of  Italy.  There  was  a  theatre  at  Pompeii, . 
where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  assembled  on  the  night  of  August  24, 
A.D.  79,  when  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  covered  PompeiL  Scenes  were  introduced  into 
theatres,  painted  by  Balthazar  Sienna,  a.d.  1538.    See  Drama,  Play$,  &c. 

THEATRES  in  ENGLAND.  The  first  royal  licence  for  a  theatre  in  England  was  in 
1574,  to  master  Burbage  and  four  others,  servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  act 
plays  at  the  Qlobe,  Bankaide.  See  Okbe,  But  long  before  that  time,  miracle  plays 
were  represented  in  the  fields.  The'prioes  of  admission  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizck- 
beth  were,  gallery,  2d, ;  lords'  rooms,  It. — Dickens.  The  first  play-bill  was  dated 
April  8, 1663,  and  issued  from  Drury-lane;  it  runs  thus :  "By  his  Majestic  his  com* 
pany  of  Comedians  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury-lane,  will  be  acted  a  comedy  called 
the  ffumovrous  Lievtenant."  After  detailing  the  characters,  it  concludes  thus :  "  The 
play  will  b^n  at  three  o'clock  exactly."  Idncoln's-inn  theatre  was  opened  in  1695. 
See  Covent  uardeny  Drwry  Lane,  Opera  House,  Drama,  &c. 


DRURY  LANE. 
Killigrew'8  patent .  April  86,  1662 

Theatre  burnt  down 1671 

Rebuilt  by  sir  Christopher  Wren         .    .  1674 
Cibber.  Wilkes,  Booth       ....  1712 

Carriers  d&mt  here 1742 

Oanrick  and  lMsf%  tenure  .  1747 


Interior  rebuilt  by  Adams  .  .  .  .  1775 
Sheridan's  management  ....  1776 
Theatrical  fhnd  founded  by  Mr.  Garrick  1777 
Mrs.  Siddons's  dibut  as  a  »tar  Oct  10,  1782 
Mr.  Kemble's  dHnU  as  Hamlet  Sept  80,  1783 
The  theatre  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale,  and 
r»-opened  .  March  12,  1794 
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THEATRES,  continued. 

CliArleg  Kemble's  flnt  appeannoe  (u  Mat- 

eolm  in  Maebeth)    ....  April  21,  1794 
Dowton's  first  appeaninoe  (m  Sheva^  in  The 

Jew) Oct.  11,  1796 

Hatfield  fired  at  George  III.  (tee  ffatfleld) 

May  11,  1800 
The  theatre  hnmt  ....  Feb.  S4,  1809 
Rebailt  by  Wyatt,  and  re-dpened  Oct  1&  1812 
Mr.  Edmund  Kean'i  appearance  (as  Shyloek) 

Jan.  20,  1814 
Mr.  Elllaton,  lessee  ....  Oct  3,  1819 
Madame  Vestrls;   her  first  appearance  (aa 

Ulla) Feb.  19,  1890 

Real  water  Introduoed  in  the  Cataract  of  the 

Oangea Oct  27,  1828 

Mr.  Price,  lessee  ....  July,  1896 
Miss  Ellen  Tree's  appeaxanoo  (as  VioUtnte) 

Sept  23,  1826 
Mr.  Charles  Kean's  appearance  (as  Norval) 

Octl,  1897 
Mrs.  Nisbef  B  first  appearance  (as  the  Widow 

Cheerly) Oct  9,  1829 

Mr.  Alexander  Lee's  and  captain  Polhill's 

management 1880 

Mr.  AIft«d  Dunn,  lessee 1831 

Mr.  Forest's  first  appearance  (as  SpartaeM) 

Oct  17,  1836 
Mr.  Hammond's  management  .  1889 

German  operss  commenced  at  this  theatre, 

March  15,  1841 
Mr.  Macready's  management  .    .  1841 

Mr.  Bonn  again  lessee 1848 

Miss  Clara  Webster  burnt  on   the   stage. 

Dec.  14;  and  died  on  the  next  day  but 

one     .        .        .  .       .        Dec  16,  1844 

Mr.  Anderson's  management  ....  1849 
Mr.  Macready's  fitreweU     .       .       Feb.  26,  1861 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Sir  William  Davenant's  patent  .  April  26,  1662 
The  theatre  opened  by  Rich  ....  1782 
Theatrical  fund  instituted       ....  1766 

Mr.  Harris's  tenure 1767 

Lewis's  first  appearance  in  the  charaeter  of 

Btlemtr Sept.  16,  1778 

Miss  Reay  killed  by  Mr.  Haekman,  coming 

from  the  house  ....        April  7,  1779 
Jaclc  Johnstone's  first  appearance  in  Irish 

characters Oct8,  1783 

Munden's  appearance  ....  Dec.  2,  1790 
Fawoett's  nrst  appearance  here  (as  Caleb)^ 

Sept.  21,  1791 
G.  F.  Cooke's  appearance  (as  Biehard  IIL\ 

Octal,  1800 
Braham's  appearance  Dec  9,  1801 

Mr.  Kemble's  management  .  .  .  .  1802 
Appearance   of   Master   Betty,   the   Infant 

lioscius Dec  1,  1808 

Lewis's   last   appearance    (as   the    Copper 

Captain) May  28,  1808 

Theatre  burnt  down  .  .  .  Sept  20,  1808 
Rebuilt  by  Mr.  Beazley,  and  r&-opened  with 

ifacbrth Sept  18,  1808 

The  O.P.  riot  (see  O.P.  Biot)  fSrom  Sept  18  to 

Dec.  10 1809 

Horses  first  introduced  here,  in  Bluebeard, 

Feb.  18,  1811 
The  farewell  benefit  of  Mrs.  Siddons  (im- 
mense house)       ....    June  29,  1812 
[Mrs.    Siddons,    however,   performed    once 

afterwards  in  June,  1819,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Kemble's  benefit.] 
Miss  Stephens's  first  appearance  (juMandane), 

Sept  7,  1818 
Miss  Foote's  appearance  here  (as  AmarUhis), 

May  26.  1814 
Miss  O'Neill's  appearance  here  (as  JuUet) 

Oct  6,  1814 
Miss  Kelly  fired  at  by  George  Bamet,  In  the 

house  Feb.  7,  1816 


Mr.  Macready's  first  appearance  (as  OresCet) 

Sept.  16L  1816 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble's  Ikrewell  (as  Coriolamu) 

June  23,  1817 
Henry  Harris's  management ....  ISIS 
Charles  Kemble's  management  .  .    .  189S 

Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  appeanmoe  (as  Juiiet) 

Gets,  1829 
Mr.  Fawcett's  flurewell  .  May  21,  1830 

Charles  Young's  fkrewell    .  May  80,  1882 

Mr.  Macready^  management  ....  1837 
Madame  Yestris's  management .  .    .  1898 

Miss   Adelaide    Konble's   appeacanoe    (as 

Norma) Not.  2,  1841 

Charles  Kemble  again  Sept  10,  1842 

Mr.  Laurent's  management  .  .  Dec  26^  1844 
Opened  for  Italian  opera    .  April  U,  1847 

ITALIAN  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Opera-house  opened.— JRmiuntf.    (See  Opera 

Bouse) 1704 

The  theatre  was  enlarged       ....  1720 

Burnt  down June  17,  1788 

Re-bnilt  and  re-opened    .  .  Sept  22,  1791 

Exterior  improyed  1^  Mr.  Nash  .    .  1818 

The  relievo,  hj  Mr.  Bubb  ....  1821 
Madame  Rachel's  appearanoe  .  May  10^  1841 
Mr.  Lumley's  management  ....  1842 
Jenny  Lind's  first  appearance    .       .May  4,  1847 

HAYMARKET. 

Built  in  1702,  and  altered  .  1790 

A  French  company  prohibited  tram  acting 

by  the  audience 1788 

Mr.  Foote's  patent 1747 

The  Bottle-conjuror's  dupery  (see  Bottle  am- 

iuror) Jan.  Id,  17« 

The  theatre  rebuilt 1767 

Mr.  Colman's  tenure  ....  Jan.  1,  1777 
Miss  Farren's  appearance  here  (afterwards 

countess  of  Derby) 1777 

Fatal  aocident;from  anoyer-crowd,  dOperwns 

killed  and  wounded  ....  Feb.  3^  1794 
Mr.  Elliston'B<tfMUhere  .  .  June  24^  1796 
First  appearanoe  of  Mr.  Mathews  (as  Lingo) 

May  16,  1808 
Mr.  Morris's  management  ....  1806 
Appearanoe   of  Mr.  Liston   (ss   Sheepjdee) 

JuneSv  18(K 
The  tailors'  riot  ...  .  Aug.  15,  1806 
Appearanoe  here  of  Mr.  Young  (as  Hamla) 

June  23,  1807 
Of  Miss  H.  Kelly  (as  FUtretUi)  .  June  1^  1810 
Theatre  rebuilt ;  and  opened  .  .  July  4,  1821 
Miss   Paton  (Mrs.  Wood) ;  hear  appearanoe 

(as  8u»annah)  ....  Aug.  S,  1822 
Mr.  Webster's  management  June  1%  1837 

Mr.  Charles  Kean's  appearanoe  here  .  1899 

ENGLISH  OPERA-HOUSE. 

Opened  as  the  Lyceum  in  ...  .  1809 
Appearance  of  Mr.  Wrench  hen  (as  Beieovr) 

Oct  7,  1809 
Re-opened  with  an  address  spoken  by  Misa 

Kelly June  16,  1816 

House  destroyed  by  fire  .  .    Feb.  16^  1830 

Rebuilt;  and  re-opened  .    July,  1834 

Equestrian  performances  .    Jan.  16^  1844 

Mrs.  Keeley's  management  April  8»  1844 

Madame  Yestris's  management    .       .    Oct  1847 

THE  ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

Formerly  called  the  Sane  Souci,  opened  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  axid  Miss  Scott, 

Nov.  27,  1806 
New  management  began  in  ....  1890 
Messn.  Matthews'  and  Yates'  management. 

Jointly 18S8 

Theatre  rebuUt  without 1840 

Mr.  Webster  lessee;     Madame    Celeste's 
management         ....  Sept  90^  1844 
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THEATRES,  corUinued. 

PRINCE'S,  LATE  ST.  JAMES'S. 

This  theatre  was  IraUt  by,  and  opened 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Braham, 

Dec.  14,  1836 

German  Operas  perfonned  here  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Bonn  .       .    .  1840 

Mr.  Mitchell's  tenure;   performance   of 

'    French  plays  ....     Jan.  22,  1844 

PRINCESS'S  THEATRE,  OXFORD  ST. 

First  opened 1840 

Sold  for  16,4001.        .        .        .        Sept  9, 1841 
Mr.  Chaiiee  Kean's  management         .    .  1860 


OLYMPIC. 
Erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Astley  . 


1806 


Here  the  celebrated  Elliston,  and  after- 
terwards  Madame  YestriSihad  manage- 
ments ;  the  latter  until      .        .        .    .  1839 
Mr.  George  Wild's  tenure  .       .  1840 

Miss  Davenport's  tenure  .  Nov.  11,  1844 
Mr.  Watts's  management  ....  1848 
The  theatre  destroyed  by  fire,  March  29,  18^ 
Rebuilt,   and  Mr.   Watts  resumes  his 

management 1860 

Mr.  William  Farren's  management .       .  1860 

STRAND  THEATRE. 

First  opened 1881 

Mr.  WUliam  Farren's  management .       .  1849 

ASTLErS  AMPHITHEATRE. 

First  established  as  a  riding>honse  .  .  1767 
Opened  as  an  amphitheatre  .  .  .  .  1780 
Destroyed  by  fire,  wiUi  numerous  adja- 
cent houses  ....  Sept.  17,  1794 
Again,  with  40  houses  .  .  Sept.  2,  1803 
Ducrow's  management  ....  1826 
Again  destroyed  by  fire  June  10,  1841 

Rebuilt  and  re-opened  by  Mr.  Batty    .    .  1848 

CIRCUS,  HOW   SURREY  THEATRE. 

[Originally  devoted  to  equestrian  exer- 
cises, under  Mr.  Hughes.]  .  .  *  •  • 
Opened  for  perfbnnanoes  .  .  Nov.  4,  1783 
Destroyed  by  fire  .  .  .  Aug.  12,  1806 
Mr.  Elliston's  management  .  .  .  .  1800 
Mr.  EUIston  again  .  June  4,  1827 
Mr.  Davidge's  tenure 1833 

COBURG,  Kow  VICTORIA. 

[The  erection  was  commenced  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte 
and  the  prince  Leopold  of  Saze-Coburg.]  1816 

The  house  was  opened       ....  1818 

Messrs.  Egerton  and  Abbott  had  the 
management  in 1883 

Mr.  Osbaldiston's  tenure   ....  1840 

SADLER'S  WELLS. 

Opened  as  an  orchestra 1688 

Present  house  opened  ....  1766 
Eighteen  persons  trampled  to  death  on  a 

ftilse  alarm  of  fire  .        Oct.  16,  1807 

Management  of  Mrs.  Warner  and  Mr. 

JPlwlpB May  20,  1844 

OTHER  THEATRES. 

Queen's  Theatre,  Tottenham-court  road  .  1828 

Garrick  Theatre,  Goodman's-fields      .  .  1830 

Bowery  Theatre,  Lambeth        .  .  •  •  • 

City  Theatre,  Norton-Folgate       .       .  .  1837 

Miss  Kelly's  Theatre  .  .  1840 


DtTBLUf  THXATBXS. 

Werburgh-street  commenced  .    .  1636 

Orange-street,  now  Smock-alley  .  1662 

Aungier-street  {Victor) .  !  .  .  .  1728 
Ditto,  management  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  .  1738 
Crow-street  Music-hall  ....  1731 
Rainsford-street  Theatre  ....  1732 
Smock-alley  Theatre,  rebuilt  .  .  .  1736 
Fishamble-street,  Music-hall       .       .    .  1741 

Capel-street  Theatre 1746 

Crow-street,  Theatre  Royal  ....  1768 
Ditto,  Mr.  Daly's  patent  ....  1788 
Ditto,  Mr.  Fred  Edw.  Jones's  patent  .  .  1796 
Peter^street,  Theatre  Royal       .  .  1789 

Hawkins-street,  Theatre  Royal  .  .  .  1821 
Ditto^  Mr.  Abbott,  lessee    ....  1824 

Ditto,  Mr.  Bunn,  lessee 1827 

Ditto,  Mr.  Calcraft,  lessee  ....  1830 
Queen's       Theatre,      Brunswick-street, 
opened Oct.  6,  1844 

BDIKBUBaH  THKATBEB. 

Theatre  of  Music 1672 

Allan  Ramsav's 1736 

Theatre,  Shakspeare-square      .  .  1769 

The  Caledonian  Theatre       ....  1822 


VntflT  OB  LAST  AFPBARAHGBS. 


1716 
1726 


1741 

1778 
1776 

1779 


Qnin's  first  appearance  .... 
Mackliu's,  at  Lincoln's-Inn-fields  .  . 
Garrick's,  at  Goodman's-fields,  as  Riehard 

III, Oct.  19, 

Miss    Farren    (afterwards    countess    of 

Derby),  first  appears,  at  Liverpool     .    . 
Garrick's  last  appearance       .      June  10, 
Mrs.  Robinson's  Berdita;  her  last  appear- 
ance   Dec.  24, 

Braham's  first  appearance  at  the  Royalty, 

April  20,  1787 
Madame  Storaoe ;  her  first  appearance,  in 

London Nov.  24,  1789 

Miss   Mellon,   her  first  appearance   as 

Lj/dia  Languiah       .  .    Jan.  31,  1796 

Romeo    Coates;    his     appearance,     as 

Lothario  ....  April  10, 
Mrs.  Jordan's  last  appearance,  as  Lady 

Teazle June  1, 

Mr.  Macready's  first  appearance  at  Bath, 

as  Romeo  ....  Dec.  29, 
Booth's  first  appearance  .  .  Feb.  12, 
Munden's  last  appearance  .  May  81, 
Listen's  last  appearance    .        .    May  31, 


1811 

1814 

1814 
1817 
1824 
1838 


Mrs.  Glover's  jhrewell 


July  12, 1860 


MBMOBAXDA. 


Mr.  Palmer  died  on  the  stage,  at  Liver- 
pool      Aug.  2,  1796 

Bannister  retired  tnm  the  stage  .  1816 

Talma  died  in  Paris 1826 

Weber  came  to  London  ...  Feb.  1826 

The  Brunswick  Theatre  fell,  owing  to 
the  weight  of  a  newly-erectc»d  roofl  and 
numbers  of  persons  were  wounded  and 
some  killed.        .       .        .        Feb. 28, 

Madame  Malibran  died  at  Manchester, 

Sept  23,  1836 

Paganinldied     ... 

Power  lost  in   the   PresiderU 
about   

Elton  lost  in  the  JP^asut    . 

Theatres'  Registry  act  passed 


1828 


May  29,  1840 

steamer, 
Mareh  18,  1841 
.  July  19,  1848 
.  Aug.  22,  1843 


THEBES.  The  ancient  celebrated  dty  of  Thebais  in  Egypt>  called  also  Hecatompylos 
on  account  of  its  hundred  gates,  and  Diospolia,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the 
tune  of  its  splendour,  it  extended  above  twenty-three  miles,  and  upon  any  emei^gency 
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could  Bend  into  the  field,  by  each  of  itB  hundred  gates,  20,000  fighting  men  and  200 
chariots.  Thebes  was  ruined  by  Cambyses,  king  of  PerBia»  and  few  traces  of  it  were 
seen  in  the  age  of  Juvenal — Pluiarca.  Also  Thebes,  the  capital  of  the  oountiy 
Bucceesiyely  called  Aonia,  Messapia,  Ogygia,  Hyantis,  and  BcBot3&  See  BcntitL 
Thebes  was  called  Cadmeis,  from  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  the  dty.  It  rose  to  a  cele- 
brated republic,  Btyled  the  Theban,  about  820  B.O.  It  was  dismantled  by  the  Romans, 
145  B.a — Livy;  Thuqfdide$. 

THEFT.  This  ofibnoe  was  punished  by  heavy  fines  among  the  Jews.  By  death  at 
Athens,  by  the  laws  of  Draco.  See  l>r<teo.  The  Anglo-Saxons  nominally  puniaiied 
theft  with  death,  if  above  12d  value ;  but  the  criminal  could  redeem  his  lifo  by  a 
ransom.  In  the  9th  of  Henry  I.  this  power  of  redemption  was  taken  away,  1105. 
The  laws  against  Uieft,  until  lately,  were  very  severe  in  England ;  they  were  levised 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  air  Robert)  PeeVs  acts,  9  ft  10  Geo.  IV.    See  Actt. 

THEISTS.  Iodide,  French.  A  kind  of  deists. — Deam  Martin.  The  sect  so  called  came 
in  with  the  Restoration,  and  they  taught  a  union  with  all  men  who  believed  in  <ne 
Qod,  but  who  rejected  public  worship  and  exterior  forms  of  religion.  They  main- 
tained that  their  religion  was  better  because  older  and  more  simple  than  thai  which 
was  given  by  Qod  to  the  Hebrews,  about  1660. 

THELUSSON'S  WILL.  One  of  the  most  singular  testamentaiy  documents  ever 
executed.  Mr.  Peter  Isaac  Thelusson,  an  affluent  London  merchant,  left  100,0002. 
to  his  widow  and  children ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  more  than  600,0004, 
he  left  to  trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the  lives  of  his  three  sons,  and  the  liTes  of 
their  sons ;  then  the  estates  directed  to  be  purchased  with  the  produce  of  the  accu- 
mulating f^nd,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  his  three  sons,  witb 
benefit  of  survivorohip.  This  singular  will,  being  contested  by  the  heii»at-law,  was 
finally  established  by  a  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  June  25, 1805.  Mr.  Thelusson 
died  July  21, 1797,  and  from  that  time  the  stock  may  accumulate  to  a  period  of 
about  120  years,  and  amount  to  140,000,0002.  sterling.  Should  no  heir  then  exist, 
the  whole  is  to  be  applied,  by  the  agency  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  the  diachazse  of  the 
national  debt. 

THELWALL,  HARDT,  HORNE  TOOKE,  Aim  JOYCE,  Mb»r&  These  gentlemen 
were  taken  into  custody  for  alleged  high-treason.  May  20,  1794.  They  were  tried, 
and  honourably  acquitted,  in  November  and  December  following.  See  Hardy. 
Mr.  Thelwall's  political  lectures  commenced  in  Janiiary,  1795.  They  were  attend^ 
by  prodigious  audiences,  until  they  were  interdicted  by  statutes  passed  avowedly  for 
their  suppression.    See  Qagging  BiU. 

THERMOMETER.  The  invention  of  this  instniment  is  ascribed  to  several  scientific 
persons,  all  about  the  same  time.  Invented  by  Drebbel  of  Alcmaer,  a.d.  1609. — 
ioerhaave.  Invented  by  Paulo  Sarpi,  1609. — FulffenUo.  Invented  by  Sanctorio  in 
101 0. — Borelli.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  invented  about  1726;  and  the  scale 
called  Reaumur^s  soon  after,  1730.  The  mode  of  construction  by  Bubstituting  quick- 
silver for  spirits  was  invented  some  years  subsequently. 

THERMOPYLiE,  BATTLE  or.  Leonidas  at  the  head  of  300  Spartans,  at  the  defile  of 
ThennopylsB,  withstands  the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  during  three  days,  when 
Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  perfidiously  leading  the  enemy  by  a  secret  path  up  the 
mountains,  brings  them  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who,  thus  placed  between  two 
assailants,  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  their  country,  and  perish  gloriously  on 
heaps  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  Of  300  heroes  who  engaged  in  tiiis  conflict  with 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  the  Persians,  one  man  only  returned  homei,  and  he  was 
received  with  reproaches  and  insults  for  having  fled  from  a  battle  in  which  his  brave 
companions,  with  their  royal  leader,  had  fiillen.  Twenty  thousand  Persians  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  Aug.  7,  480  b.o. — Fommm  d€  Orcec  HiH, 

THESSALT.  This  country  is  much  celebrated  in  classical  history,  as  being  the  seat  of 
many  of  the  adventures  described  by  the  poets.  The  first  king  of  whom  we  have 
any  certain  knowledge  was  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  from  whom  his  subjects  were 
called  Hellenists,  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  all  Greece.  From  Theesaly  the 
most  poweiful  tribes  of  Greece  derived  their  orig^  as  the  Achsans,  the  ^tolians, 
the  Dorians,  the  Hellenists,  ftc.  The  two  most  remarkable  events  in  the  early  history 
of  this  country,  are  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  1503  B.O.,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  1263.    See  them  severally. 
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THIMBLE.  This  8imple»  yet  useful,  and  now  indispenaable,  appendage  to  the  ladies' 
worf -table  is  of  Dutch  invention.  The  art  of  making  them  was  brought  to  England  by 
John  Lofting,  a  mechanic,  from  Holland,  who  set  up  a  workshop  at  Islington,  near 
London,  and  practised  the  manu&cture  of  them  in  Yarious  metals  with  profit  and 
success,  about  1695. — Andenon^ 

THISTLE,  ORDER  of  the,  in  SCOTLAND.  Founded  by  James  V.,  1540.  It  con- 
sisted originally  of  himself  as  soTcreign  and  twelve  knights,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and 
his  twelve  apostles.  Some  Scottish  historians  make  the  origin  of  this  order  very 
ancient.  The  abbot  Justinian  says  it  was  instituted  by  Achaius  I.  of  Scotland,  a.d.  809, 
when  that  monarch  made  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  and  then  took  for  his  device 
the  thistle.  It  is  told  that  king  Hungus,  the  Pict,  had  a  dream,  in  which  St.  Andrew 
made  him  a  midnight  visit,  and  promised  him  a  sure  victory  over  his  foes,  the 
Northumbrians ;  and  that  the  next  day  St  Andrew's  cross  appeared  in  the  air,  and 
the  Northumbrians  were  defeated.  On  this  story,  it  is  said,  Achaius  framed  the  order 
more  than  700  years  before  James  V.  revived  it.  In  1642,  James  died,  and  the  order 
was  discontinued.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  religious  dis- 
putes ran  to  a  great  height,  and  it  was  deemed  impious  to  imitate,  in  an  order  of 
knighthood,  Christ  and  Mb  apostles ;  nor  was  this  honourable  order  thought  of  till 
king  James  YIL  of  Scotland  and  IL  of  England  renewed  it^  by  making  eight  knights. 
May  29,  leST.—BeaUon's  PolU.  Index. 

THB  OBIGINAL  KOTGHTB  07  1687. 


George,  duke  of  Gordon. 

John,  marqness  of  Athol. 

Junes,  earl  of  Amn,    aftenrards   dnke   of 

HamUton ;  UUed  In  a  duel,  1712. 
Alexander,  wA  ef  Moray. 


James,  earl  of  Pertti:  attainted. 
Kenneth,  earl  of  Seaforth ;  attainted. 
George,  earl  of  Dumbarton. 
John,  earl  of  Melfi>rd;  attainted. 


THISTLEWOOD,  BRUNT,  INOS,  DAVISON,  and  TTDD.  The  principals  in  the 
mysterious  and  memorable  conspiracy  known  as  the  "  Cato-street  conspiracy."  These 
crimmals  were  arrested  Feb.  23, 1820 ;  their  trial  commenced  Monday,  April  17 ;  and 
being  convicted,  their  execution  followed.  May  1, 1820.  In  this,  as  in  some  other 
combinations  of  the  time  the  accused  persons  attributed  the  origin  of  their  desperate 
project^  and  even  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  to  a  supposed  ministerial  spy.  See 
Oato-ttreet  Contpiracy. 

THOMITES.  The  name  given  to  a  body  of  enthusiasts  who  assembled  at  Boughton, 
near  Canterbury,  Mav  81, 1888.  A  lunatic  named  Thom,  but  who  assumed  the  name 
of  sir  W.  Courtenay,  snight  of  Malta  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  released  from 
confinement,  attached  himself  to  the  lowest  rabble,  and  incited  them  against  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  On  this  day,  a  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  servant  had  joined  the 
crowd  which  attended  this  sir  W.  Courtenay,  or  Thom,  sent  a  constable  to  fetch  him 
back ;  but  on  his  arrival  on  the  ground  he  was  shot  dead  by  the  madman  Thom.  On 
this  outrage  the  military  were  called  out,  and  lieut.  Bennett  proceeded  to  take  the 
murderer  into  custody ;  but  Thom  advanced,  and,  firing  a  pistol,  killed  the  lieutenant 
on  the  spot.  His  death  was  avenged  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  fired  at  Thom,  and 
laid  him  dead  by  the  side  of  lieut.  Bennett.  The  people  then  attacked  the  military, 
who  were  compelled  to  fire ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  several  were  killed  that  the  mob 
dispersed.    Mimy  considered  Thom  a  saint. 

THORACIC  DUCT.  The  Thoracic  Duct  was  first  discovered  in  a  horse,  by  Eustachius, 
about  A.D.  1563.  It  was  discovered  in  the  human  body,  by  01.  Rudbcc,  a  Swedish 
anatomist — Thomas  Bartholine,  of  Copenhagen,  and  Dr.  Joliffe,  of  England,  also 
discovered  it,  about  1654.    See  article  tacUaU, 

THRACK  This  country  derived  its  name  from  Thrax,  the  son  of  Mara. — Aapin. 
Thraces,  the  people,  were  descendants  of  Tiras,  son  of  Japhet,  and  hence  their  name. 
They  were  a  warlike  people,  and  therefore  Mars  was  said  to  have  been  bom,  and  to 
have  had  his  residence,  among  theuL — Euripidu,  Thrace  was  conquered  by  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  empire  about  335  B.a ;  and  it  so 
remained  till  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  168  B.O.  Byzantium  was  the 
capital  of  Thrace,  on  the  ruins  of  which  Constantinople  was  built  The  Turks  took 
the  country  under  Mahomet  IL,  A.D.  1453. — PrintUiy, 

THRASHING-MACHINES.  The  flail  was  the  only  mstrument  formeriv  in  use  for 
thrashing  com.  The  Romans  used  a  machine  called  the  tribulwn,  a  sledge  loaded 
with  stones  or  iron,  drawn  over  the  corn-sheaves  by  horses.    The  first  machine 
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attempted  in  modern  times  waa  inyented  by  Michael  Mennea,  at  Edinbozgh,  about 
1732  ;  liieklee  invented  a  machine  in  1776. 

THRAST  MENUS,  BATTLE  or.  A  most  bloody  engagement  between  the  Oarthaginians 
under  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under  FLajninius,  217  B.C.  No  less  than  15,000 
Romans  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners ;  or  acoording 
toLivy,  6000;  or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  about  1500  men.  About 
10,000  Romans  made  their  escape,  all  covered  with  wounds. — Livy;  PclybiMs, 

THREATENING  LETTERS.  Sending  letters,  whether  anonymously  written,  or  with  a 
fictitious  name,  demanding  money,  or  threatening  to  kill  a  person  or  -fire  his  house, 
was  made  pimiehable  as  a  felony  without  benefit  of  cleif^,  1730.  Persons  eztoiiiiig 
money  by  threatening  to  accuse  others  of  such  ofifences  as  are  subjected  to  deatii,  or 
other  infkmouB  punishments,  were  to  be  adjudged  imprisonment,  whipping;  or  tnns- 
portation,  80  Geo.  IL,  1756. 

THUMB-SCREW.  An  inhuman  instrument  which  was  commonly  used  in  the  firat  stages 
of  torture  by  the  Spanish  inquisition.  It  was  in  use  in  England  also.  The  Bev.  Wdl 
Carstairs  was  the  last  who  suffered  by  it  before  the  privy  council,  to  make  him 
divulge  secrets  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  firmly  resisted.  After  the  revolution  in 
1688,  the  thumb-screw  was  given  him  as  a  present  by  the  counciL  King  William 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it,  and  tried  it  on,  bidding  the  doctor  to  turn  the  screw ;  but 
at  the  third  turn  he  cried  out,  "Hold  1  hMt  doctor;  another  turn  would  make  am 
confess  anything." 

THUROTS  INVASION.  An  enterprising  Irish  commodore  in  the  French  service,  named 
Thurot,  had  so  signalised  himself  by  his  courage  and  daring,  that  his  name  became  a 
terror  to  all  the  merchant-ships  of  this  kingdom.  He  had  the  conmiand  of  a  small 
armament,  and  landed  1000  men  at  Carrickfeigus  in  Ireland,  which  place  he  soon 
quitted,  after  having  plundered  the  town.  On  leaving  Ireland,  he  reached  the  Isle  of 
Man,  but  was  overtaken  by  captain  Elliot,  with  three  frigates,  who  engaged  his  little 
squadron,  which  was  taken,  and  the  commodore  killed.  Thurot's  true  name  wss 
O'Farrell ;  his  grandfiither  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  IL ;  but  his  mother 
being  of  a  family  of  some  dignity  in  France,  he  had  assumed  her  name.  The  engage- 
ment was  fought  Feb.  28, 1760.— ^unw. 

THURSDAY.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  derived  from  Thor,  a  deified  hero  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  nations,  particularly  by  the  Scandinavians 
and  Celts.  The  authority  of  this  deity  extended  over  the  windis  and  seasons,  and 
especially  over  thunder  and  lightning.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  the  most  valiant  of 
the  sons  of  Odin.  This  day,  which  was  consecrated  to  Thor,  still  retains  his  name  in 
the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Low-Dutch  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  English.  Thursday, 
or  Thor's-day,  has  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  diet  JovU,  or  Jupiter's  day. 

TIARA.  The  triple  crown  of  the  pope,  indicative  of  his  civil  rank,  as  the  keys  are  of  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  pope,  his  arms  are  represented  with 
the  tiara  alone,  without  the  keys.  The  ancient  tiara  was  a  high  round  cap.  Pope 
Damasius  II.  first  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  with  a  tiara  a.d.  1053.  John  XIX. 
was  the  first  who  encompassed  the  tiara  with  a  crown,  1276.  Boni&ce  Vlll.  added  a 
second  crown,  1295 ;  and  Benedict  XII.  formed  the  tiara  or  triple  crown,  about  1384. 

TIDES.  Homer  is  the  earliest  profane  author  who  speaks  of  the  tide&  Posidonius  of 
Apamea  accounted  for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  about  79  B.a ;  and 
Cassar  speaks  of  them  in  his  fourth  book  of  the  Qallic  War.  The  tiieory  of  the  tides 
was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Kepler,  a.d.  1598 ;  but  the  honour  of  a  complete 
explanation  of  them  was  reserved  for  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  laid  hold  of  this  class  of 
phenomena  to  prove  universal  gravitation,  about  1688. 

TILES.  Tiles  were  originally  flat  and  square,  and  afterwards  paraUelogranmiic,  &c. 
First  made  in  England  about  a.d.  1246.  They  were  taxed  in  1784.  The  number 
taxed  in  England  was  81,924,626  tiles  in  1820 ;  and  the  number  in  1830  was  97,318,264. 
The  tax  was  discontinued  as  discouraging  house-building  and  interfering  with  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  in  1838. 

TILSIT,  PEACE  of.  The  memorable  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Russia, 
when  Napoleon  restored  to  the  Prussian  monarch  one-half  of  his  territories,  and  Russia 
recognised  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  elevation  of  Napoleon's  three 
brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  to  the  thrones  of  Naples,  HoUand,  and  West- 
phalia.   Signed  July  7, 1807,  and  ratified  July  19  following. 
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TILTS  AND  TOURNAMENTS.  Were  greatly  in  rogue  in  England  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Notwithstanding  numy  edicts  against  them,  and  anathemas  from 
Rome,  they  were  not  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  about  a.d.  1400. — Rapin, 
They  first  took  their  rise  in  Italy  upon  the  suppression  of  the  gladiators  in  the  fifth 
century.  They  were  suppressed  in  France  in  1560. —  VoUaire*»  OenercU  Hiat,  For  the 
grand  fiftte  of  this  Idnd  recently,  in  Scotland,  see  Tfmmammt. 

TIMBER.  The  annual  demand  of  timber  for  the  royal  navy,  in  war,  is  60,000  loads,  or 
40,000  full-grown  trees,  a  ton  each,  of  which  thirty-five  will  stand  on  an  acre ;  in  peace, 
82,000  tons,  or  48,000  loads^  A  seventy-four  gun  ship  consumes  3000  loads,  or  2000 
tons  or  trees,  the  produce  of  fifty-seven  acres  in  a  century.  Hence  the  whole  navy 
consumes  102,600  acres,  and  1026  per  annum. — AUnut,  We  import  about  800,000 
loads  of  timber  annually,  exclusively  of  masts,  yards,  staves,  lathwood,  &c.,  together 
with  about  8,000,000  of  deals  and  deal-ends.— Par2.  Bet, 

TIME-MEASIJRK  That  of  Sdpio  Nasica  was  invented  159  RO.  Early  authors  inform 
us  that  Alfred's  time-keeper  was  six  large  wax-tapers,  each  twelve  inches  long ;  but  as 
they  burnt  unequally,  owing  to  the  wind,  he  invented  a  lantern  made  of  wood,  and 
thin  plates  of  ox-horns,  glass  being  a  great  rarity,  a.d.  887.  The  ancients  had  three 
time-measures :  hour^asses,  sun-odals,  and  a  vessel  full  of  water  with  a  hole  in  its 
bottom.    See  Clodcs,  Watckes,  &c. 

TIN.  The  Phoanicians  traded  with  England  for  this  article  for  more  than  1100  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  this  trade  first  gave  them  commercial  import- 
ance in  the  ancient  world.  Under  the  Saxons,  our  tin-mines  appear  to  have  been 
neglected ;  but  after  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans,  they  produced  considerable 
revenues  to  the  earls  of  ComwaU,  particularly  to  Richard,  brother  of  Heniy  III. :  a 
charter  and  various  immunities  were  granted  by  Edmund,  earl  Richard's  brother,  who 
also  framed  the  stannary  laws,  laying  a  duty  on  the  tin,  payable  to  the  earls  of  Com- 
waU. Edward  III.  confirmed  the  tinners  in  their  privileges,  and  erected  Cornwall 
into  a  dukedom,  with  which  he  invested  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1585. 
Since  that  time,  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  if  eldest  sons,  have 
enjoyed  it  successively.  Tin-mines  were  discovered  in  Qermany,  which  lessened  the 
value  of  those  in  England,  till  then  the  only  tin-mines  in  Europe,  a.d.  1240. — Anderaon, 
Discovered  in  Barbary,  1640 ;  in  India,  1740 ;  in  New  Spain,  1782.  We  export  at 
present,  on  an  average,  1500  tons  of  un¥m>ught  tin,  besides  manufactured  tin  and 
tin-platesy  of  the  value  of  about  400,0002. 

TITHES  AHD  TENTHS.  Were  first  given  by  Moses  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  1490  B.a— 
Josephus.  For  tiie  first  800  years  of  the  Christian  church  they  were  given  purely  as 
ahns,  and  were  voluntary. — Wickliffe,  "I  will  not  put  the  titie  of  the  cleigy  to  tithes 
upon  any  divine  right,  though  such  a  right  certainly  conmienced,  and  I  believe  as 
certainly  ceased,  with  the  Jewish  theocracy." — BlacksUme,  The  first  mention  of  them 
in  any  English  written  law,  is  a  constitutional  decree  made  in  a  synod  strongly 
enjoining  tithes,  a.d.  786.  Ofi&  king  of  Mercia  gave  unto  the  church  the  tithes  of  all 
his  kingdom,  to  expiate  for  the  death  of  Ethelbert  king  of  the  East  Angles,  whom  he 
had  caused  to  be  basely  murdered,  a.d.  794. — Bvm*8  Ecclet.  Law.  Tithes  were  first 
granted  to  the  English  clergy  in  a  general  assembly  held  by  Ethelwold,  A.D.  844. — 
nenr^8  Hitt,  of  Eng.  They  were  established  in  France  by  Charlemagne,  about  800. — 
Henatdt.    Tenths  were  confirmed  in  the  Lateran  councils,  1215. — Bainaldi. 

TITHES  IN  ENGLAND.  See  preceding  article.  The  amount  is  variously  stated  even 
in  parliamentary  documents,  owing  to  defective  returns.  Various  acts  have  been 
recently  passed  in  relation  to  tithes.  A  tithe  act  was  passed  8  Will.  IV.,  Aug.  1882. 
Another  act,  6  WilL  IV.,  Aug.  1834 ;  and  again,  6  Will.  IV.,  Sept  1885.  The  import- 
ant tithe  commutation  act  was  pa^ed  6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  Aug.  18,  1886.  An  amend- 
ment followed,  1  Vict,  July  15, 1837 ;  and  again,  8  Vict,  June  4, 1840. — ^Tithes  in 
Ireland.  Several  acts  relating  to  tithes  have  been  passed  during  the  last  ten  years, 
for  altering  and  improving  the  tithe  svstem.  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy, 
2  Will.  IV.,  June,  1832.  Tithe  composition  act,  Aug.  16, 1882.  Act  to  abolish  com- 
position, and  to  substitute  rent-charges  in  lieu  thereof,  2  Vict,  Aug.  1888.  Com- 
position arrears  act,  2  Vict,  March  27, 1889.    Amendment  act,  8  Vict.,  May  19, 1840. 

TITHING.  The  number  or  company  of  ten  men  with  their  fiunilies  knit  together  in  a 
society,  all  of  them  being  bound  to  the  king  for  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of 
each  of  their  society :  of  these  companies  there  was  one  chief  person,  who,  from  his 
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office,  was  oalled  (tootbingman)  tithingman ;  bat  now  he  is  nothing  but  a  oooatabk^ 
formerly  called  the  headborough. — ChweL 

TITLES,  ROTAL.    The  following  is  the  suocession  hi  which  the  royal  tiUee  swelled  io 
England.    Henry  IV.  had  the  title  of  "Qraoe"  and  ''My  liege"  conferred  upon  him, 
1399.     The  title  of  "Excellent  Grace"  was  conferred  upon    Henry  YL,    142i. 
Edward  IV.  had  that  of  **  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prinoe,"  1461.    Henry  YTL  hmd  the 
title  "  Highness,"  1485 ;  and  Henry  VIII.  had  the  same  title,  end  sometimes  "  Once,' 
1509  et  S0O.    But  these  two  last  were  absorbed  in  the  title  of  "  Majesty,**  being  that 
with  whicm  Francis  I.  of  France  addressed  Heniy  at  th^ir  memorable  interview  in  1520. 
See  FiM  of  ike  Cloth  of  (Md.    Henry  VIIL  was  the  lELrst  and  last  king  who  ww 
styled  **  Dread  Sovereign."    James  I.  coupled  to  "  Migesty  "  the  present  "  Sacred,"  or 
"ifost  Excellent  Majesty."    "M%jesty  "  was  the  style  of  the  emperors  of  Gennany; 
the  first  king  to  whom  it  was  given  was  Louis  XL  of  Fiance,  about  1463. 

TOBACCO,  NicGtiana  Tabacum.    This  plant  reottved  its  name  from  Tabacco,  a  provinos 
of  Yucatan,  Kew  Spain.    Some  say  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  one  of  the  Ckribbees ; 
others,  from  Tobasco,  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.    It  was  first  observed  at  Stw  Domiz^, 
A.D.  1496;  and  was  used  freely  by  the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan  in  1520.     Tobacco  was 
first  brought  to  England,  7  Eliz.,  1565,  bv  sir  John  Hawkins;  but  sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  sir  Frands  Drake  are  also  mentioned  as  having  first  introduced  it  here.     It  was 
manufactured  only  for  exportation  for  some  year& — Stow^s  Chron^    The  Pied  Bull 
inn,  at  Islin^n,  was  the  first  house  in  England  where  tobacco  was  smoked.     In  1584 
a  proclamation  was  issued  against  it.    The  star-chamber  ordered  the  duties  to  l» 
6<.  lOd.  per  pound,  1614.    Its  cultivation  was  prohibited  in  England  by  diaries  IL 
Act  layinff  a  duty  on  the  importation  was  passed,  1684.    Hie  cultivation  was  allowed 
in  Ireland,  1779.    The  tax  was  increased,  and  put  under  the  excise,  1789. — Amdermm; 
Aihe.    Various  statutes  have  passed  relative  to  tobacco.     Act  to  revive  the  set 
prohibiting  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  passed  2  Will  IV.,  Aug.  ISSl.    Act 
directing  that  tobacco  grown  in  Ireland  be  purchased  in  order  to  its  being  destroyed, 
March  24, 1882.    The  quantity  consumed  in  England  in  1791  was  nine  m&lions  and  a 
half  of  pounds,  and  in  1829  about  fifteen  millions  of  pounds. — C^uin.  of  ike  Bx.    In 
1840  the  quantity  had  reached  to  forty  millions  of  pounds.    In  1850  the  quantity 
imported  was  48,551,954  Iba,  of  which  1,905,306  lbs.  were  manufactured. — P<ui.  Jta. 

TOBAOO.  Settled  by  the  Dutch,  a.d.  1642.  Taken  by  the  EngUah,  1672 ;  retaken, 
1674.  In  1748  it  was  declared  a  neutral  island;  but  in  1763  it  was  ceded  to  the 
English.  Tobago  was  taken  by  the  French  under  De  Grasse  in  1781,  and  confirmed 
to  them  in  1788.  Again  taken  by  the  English,  April  14, 1798,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  Oct.  6,  1802.  The  island  was  once  more  taken  by  the  British 
under  general  Qrinfield,  July  1, 1803,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1814. 

TOKENS,  BANK  These  were  silver  pieces  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Enghmd,  of  the  value 
of  6t.f  Jan.  1, 1798.  The  Spanish  dollar  was  at  first  impressed  with  a  small  profile  of 
Qeoige  III. ;  it  was  stamped  on  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  king.  They  were  raised  to 
the  value  of  5a  6<2.,  Nov.  14, 1811.  Bank  tokens  were  also  current  in  Ireland,  where 
those  issued  by  the  bank  passed  for  6i.  and  lesser  sums  until  1817.  They  were  called 
in  on  the  late  revision  of  the  coinaga 

TOLERATION  ACT.  To  William  IIL  is  due  the  honour  and  wisdom  of  the  first 
toleration  act  known  in  the  history  of  this  country,  passed  in  1689.  The  dissenten 
have  ever  since  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  act  without  interruption,  though  their 
liberties  were  greatly  endangered  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  Queen 
Anne  died  on  the  very  day  that  the  memorable  Schism  bill  was  to  become  a  law, 
Aug.  1, 1714. 

TOLLS.  They  were  first  paid  by  vessels  passing  the  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  aj>.  1109.  They 
were  first  demanded  by  the  Danes  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound,  1341.  Toll-bars  in 
England  originated  in  1267,  on  the  grant  of  a  penny  for  every  waggon  that  passed 
through  a  certain  manor ;  and  the  first  reg^ular  toll  was  collected  a  few  years  after  for 
mendjng  the  road  in  London  between  St.  Qiles'  and  Temple-bar.  Gathered  for 
repairing  the  highways  of  Holbom-inn-lane  and  Martin's-lane,  1346.  Toll-gates  or 
turnpikes  were  used  in  1663.  Numerous  acts  relating  to  tolls  and  turnpike-roads 
have  been  passed  in  every  reign. 

TONNAGE  Ain>  POUNDAGE.  These  were  ancient  duties  levied  on  wine  and  other 
goods,  imported  or  exported ;  they  commenced  in  England  about  21  Edw.  IIL,  1346. 
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The  first  was  granted  to  the  kings  of  England  for  life,  5  Edw.  IV.,  1466.    The  second 
wajB  a  premium  or  reward  for  the  collection. — CwnvnghamCM  Hut,  Taxes, 

TONTINES.  Loans  given  for  life  annuities  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  so  called  from 
the  inventor  Laurence  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan.  They  were  first  set  on  foot  at  Paris  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  cardinal  Maze^in's  government,  by  amusing  them  with  the  hope 
of  becoming  suddenly  rich,  a.d.  1663. —  VoUaire,  The  late  celebrated  Mr.  Jennings 
was  an  original  subscriber  for  a  1002.  share  in  a  tontine  company;  and  being  the  last 
survivor  of  the  shareholders,  his  share  produced  him  30002.  per  anynum.  He  died 
worth  2,116,2442.,  aged  108  years,  June  19, 1798. 

TOPLITZ,  BATTLE  of.  A  batUe  was  fought  at  Toplits  between  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians^  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  1762.  Battle  of  Toplite,  Aug.  30, 1813. 
Here  the  allied  sovereigns  had  their  head-quarters  a  considerable  time  in  this  latter 
year.  Treaty  of  TopUtz,  being  a  triple  alUemce,  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  Sept.  9, 1813.  Treaty  of  Toplitz,  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  Oct  3, 
same  year. 

TOROAU,  BATTLE  of.  Between  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia  and  the  Austrians,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  a  signal  victory;  the  Austrian  general,  count  Daim,  being 
wounded,  Nov.  11, 1760.  Count  Daun,  a  renowned  warrior,  had,  in  1767,  obtained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Prussian  king,  and  had  been  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and 
glory  in  the  Austrian  service.    Torgau  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

TORTURK  It  has  disgraced  humanil^  in  the  earliest  ages  in  evexy  country.  It  was 
only  permitted  bv  the  Romans  in  the  examination  of  slaves.  It  was  used  early  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  against  heretics.  Occasionally  used  in  England  so  late  as 
the  Ist  Elis.,  1668 ;  and  in  Scotland  until  1690.  The  trial  by  torture  was  abolished 
in  Portugal,  1776 ;  in  France,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1780,  although  it  had  not 
been  practised  there  some  time  before.  Ordered  to  be  discontinued  in  Sweden  by 
Gustavus  IIL,  1786.    It  yet  continues  in  other  countries. 

TORY.  Various  authors  have  difibrently  described  this  term.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  an  Irish  word,  originally  signifying  a  savage,  or  rather  a  collector  of  tithes  and 
taxes. — Encydop,  The  names  of  daviJiers  and  Round-heads,  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  were  changed,  some  teU  us,  into  those  of  Tories  and  Whigs. 
The  Tories  were  those  who  vindicated  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  held  high  notions 
of  their  prerogatives ;  while  "  the  Whigs "  denoted  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty. — Athe.  The  name  of  Tory  was  given  by  the  country  party  to  the  court  party, 
comparing  them  to  Popish  robbers ;  and  arose  out  of  the  Meal-tub  plot  (wAtc^  Me),  in 
1679.  The  terms  are  defined  by  extreme  politicians,  as  of  two  parties  in  the  aris- 
tocracy :  the  Whigs,  who  would  curb  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  the  Tories,  who 
would  curb  the  power  of  the  peopla — PhiUipe,  But  these  names  are,  perhaps,  of 
uncertain  derivation.    See  Whigs, 

TOULON,  France.  In  1706  this  town  was  bombarded  by  the  allies,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  by  which  almost  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  several  ships 
burned ;  but  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  It  surrendered,  Aug.  23, 
1798,  to  the  British  admiral  lord  Hood,  who  took  poBsession  both  of  the  town  and 
shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.,  under  a  stipulation  to  assist  in  restoring  the 
French  constitution  of  1789.  A  conflict  took  place  between  the  English  and  French 
forces,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed,  Nov.  16, 1793.  Toulon  was  evacuated  by  the 
British,  Deo.  19,  same  year,  when  great  cruelties  were  exeroiBed  towards  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  supposed  to  be  fiivourable  to  the  British. 

TOULOUSE,  Franck.  Founded  about  616  B.O.  A  dreadful  tribunal  was  established 
here  to  extirpate  heretics,  a.d.  1229.  The  troubadours,  or  rhetoricians  of  Toulouse, 
had  their  origin  about  A.D.  860,  and  consisted  of  a  fraternity  of  poets,  whose  art  was 
extended  throughout  Ehirope,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Italian  and  French  poetiy.  See 
TnmbtuJUmn.  The  iJlied  British  and  Kpanish  army  entered  this  city  on  April  12, 
1814,  immediately  after  the  memorable  Inttle.    See  next  article. 

TOULOUSE,  BATTLE  of.  The  final  battle  between  the  British  Peninsular  army  under 
lord  Wellington  and  the  French— one  of  the  most  bloody  that  had  been  fought  from 
the  time  lord  Wellington  had  received  the  command  of  &e  troops  in  Portugal.  The 
French  were  commanded  by  marshal  Soult,  whom  the  victorious  British  hero  forced 
to  retreaty  after  twelve  hours'  fighting,  frx>m  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven 
at  nighty  the  ^tish  forcing  the  French  intrenched  position  before  Toulouse.    The 
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lo80  of  the  allieB  in  killed  and  wounded  was  between  4000  and  5000  men  ;  that  of 
the  French  exceeded  10,000.  At  the  period  of  this  battle  Buonaparte  had  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France ;  but  neither  of  the  commanders  was  aware  of  thaJb  &ct,  or 
the  close  of  the  war  at  Paris.    Fought  April  10, 1814. 

TOURNAMENTS  or  JOUSTS.     Some  authors  refer  them  to  Trojan  origin,  each  as 
Ascanius  instituted  among  the  Romans.     The  tournament  is  a  martial   sport  or 
exercise  which  the  ancient  cavaliers  used  to  perform,  to  show  their  bravery  and 
address.    It  is  derived  from  the  French  word  tovmer,  "to  turn  rounds"  becaose, 
to  be  expert  in  these  exerdses,  much  agility,  both  of  horse  and  man,  was  neoeasaiy. 
They  were  much  practised  a.d.  890;  and  were   regulated  and  oountenaaoed   by 
Henry  I.,  emperor,  about  919.     The  Lateran  council  published  an  article  againrt 
their  continuance  in  1136.    One  was  held  in  Smithfield  so  late  as  Uie  twelfth  centuzy, 
when  the  taste  for  them  declined  in  England.    Henry  II.  of  France,  in  a  tilt  with 
the  count  de  Montgomery,  had  his  eye  struck  out>  an  accident  wbich  caused  the 
king's  death  in  a  few  days,  June  29,  1559.     Tournaments  were  from  this  event 
abolished  in  France,  and  with  them  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  fled."    A  magmficeait 
and  costly  feast,  and  splendid  tournament,  took  place  at  Eglintoun  castle,  Aug.  29, 
1839,  and  the  following  week :  many  of  the  visitors  assumed  tiie  characters  of  ancient 
knights,  lady  Seymour  being  the  "  Queen  of  Beauty,"  as  fairest  of  the  female  throng. 
But  this  festivity  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  old  tournament. 

TOURNAT.  Taken  by  the  allies  in  1709,  and  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  place  a  garrison  in  it»  as  one  of 
the  barrier  towns.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  general  Laboiudonnaye, 
Nov.  11, 1792.  Battle  near  Toumay,  by  the  Austrians  and  British  on  one  side,  sad 
the  French  on  the  other,  the  former  victorious,  May  8, 1793.  Another  battle  was 
fought  between  the  British  and  French,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed,  at  Boualaer, 
losing  200  men  and  three  field-pieces,  May  6, 1794. 

TOURNIQUET.  An  instnmient  for  trepanning,  invented  by  Morelli  at  the  si^e  of 
Bo8an9on,  a.d.  1674.    Petite  of  France,  invented  the  screw  tourniquet  in  1718. 

TOURS,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  glorious  victories  of  Charles  Martel,  and  that  which 
most  established  his  fiune,  gained  over  the  Saracens  near  Tours,  and  from  which  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Martel,  signifying  hammer.  We  are  told  by  some  of  the  French 
historians,  and  indeed  by  others,  it  must  be  acknowledged  with  some  probability,  thtt 
but  for  this  timely  victory  of  Charles  Martel,  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia  and  Afirica, 
must  have  become  Mahomedan ;  fought  Oct.  10,  a.d.  782. 

TOWERS.  That  of  Babel,  the  first  of  which  we  read,  built  in  the  plains  of  Shinar 
{Oenesie  xi.),  2247  B.O.  See  BabeL  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  built  550  &c. 
The  Tower  of  Pharos  (see  Pharos),  280  B.c.  Towers  were  built  early  in  England; 
and  the  round  towers  in  Ireland  may  be  reckoned  among  most  ancient  curiosities. 
They  were  the  only  structures  of  stone  found  in  Ireland  before  the  first  arrival  of  tiie 
English^  except  some  buildings  in  the  maritime  towns  founded  by  the  Danes.  These 
towers  were  tall  hollow  pillars,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  narrowing  towards  the  top, 
pierced  with  lateral  holes  to  admit  the  light,  high  above  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
conical  roofe  of  the  same  materials.  Of  these  productions  of  old  Irish  masonry,  fifty- 
six  still  remain,  from  50  to  180  feet  high. 

TOWER  or  LONDON.  Anciently  a  royal  palace,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than  what 
is  now  called  the  White  Tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  marked  out  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1076,  commenced  in  1078,  and  completed  by  his  son, 
William  Rufus,  who,  in  1098,  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  a  broad,  deep  ditch. 
Several  succeeding  princes  made  additions  to  it,  and  king  Edward  III.  built  the 
church.  In  1638  the  White  Tower  was  rebuilt ;  and  since  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  it  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a  great  number  of  additional  buildings 
made  to  it.  Here  are  the  Armoury,  Jewel-office,  and  various  other  divisions  and 
buildings  of  peculiar  interest ;  and  here  Y^re  many  executions  of  illustrious  persons, 
and  many  murders.  See  England,  The  armoury  and  280,000  stand  of  arms,  ftc, 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  30,  1841.  The  "  New  Buildings "  in  the  Tower  were 
completed  in  1850. 

TOWTON,  BATTLE  of.  This  great  battle  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  fierce  and  bloody 
that  ever  happened  in  any  domestic  war.  It  was  fought  between  tiie  houses  of  York 
(Edward  IV.),  and  Lancaster  (Henry  VI.),  to  the  Utter  of  whom  it  was  &tal,  and  on 
whose  side  more  than  37,000  of  his  subjects  felL    Edward  issued  orders  to  give  no 
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quarter,  and  the  most  mercileea  slaiighter  ensued.    Henry  was  made  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower ;  his  queen,  MBngaiet,  fled  to  Flanders.    Fought  March  29, 1461. 

TRAFALGAR^  BATTLE  of.  The  most  glorious  naval  victory  ever  obtained  by 
England,  fought  by  the  British,  under  command  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  against  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  commanded  by  admiral  Villeneuve  and  two 
Spanish  admirals.  The  enemy's  force  was  eighteen  French  and  fifteen  Spanish 
yeesels,  all  of  tJle  line ;  that  of  the  British,  twenty-seven  ships.  After  a  bloody  and 
protracted  fight,  admiral  Villeneuve  and  the  other  admirals  were  taken,  and  nine- 
teen of  their  ships  captured,  sunk,  or  destroyed.  But  the  hero  of  England  lost  his 
life  in  this  memorable  battle;  and  admiral  CoUingwood  succeeded  to  iSie  command. 
Nelson's  ship  was  the  Victory  ;  and  his  last  signal  on  going  into  the  engagement  was, 
*'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."    Oct.  21, 1805.    See  NeUon'i  FwneraL 

TRAQEIDY.  A  dramatic  representation  of  some  mournful  event — Shakspeare,  The 
tragedy  of  Alcestis  was  the  first  represented  by  Thespis,  the  first  tragic  poet  at  Athens, 
536  B.O. — Arund,  Mairblu.  Prizes  instituted,  and  the  first  gained  by  ^Eschylus,  486  B.C. 
Tbid,  Another  prize  carried  by  Sophocles,  470  B.C. — Ibid,  Another  by  Euripides, 
442  B.a — Ibid,  Another  by  Astydamas,  877  B.O. — Ibid,  See  Drama;  Playi; 
TkealrtB, 

TRAJAN'S  PILLAR  nr  Rom&  Erected  a.d.  114,  by  the  directions  of  the  emperor 
Tnyan,  and  executed  by  ApoUodorus.  This  column,  which  still  exists  at  Rome,  was 
built  in  the  large  square  called  the  Porum  JRomanwn;  it  is  140  feet  high,  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  and  commemorates  the  victories  of  the  emperor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  monuments  that  have  descended  from  ancient  to  modem  times. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  The.  Among  divines  by  this  term  is  meant  the  miraculous 
change  of  Our  Saviour^s  appearance  on  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  presence  of  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  when  he  appeared  in  his  gloiy,  in  company  with  Moses  and  Elias.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  feast  held  in  the  Romish  Church  on  the  6th  of  August,  in 
commemoration  of  that  miracle.  The  term  is  strictly  applied  to  this  sacred  event — 
Additon, 

TRANSFUSION  of  the  BLOOD.  It  began  to  be  practised  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  successful  in  France,  where  Louis  XI.,  when  dying,  went  farther  still,  and 
drank  the  warm  blood  of  infEmts,  in  the  vain  hope  of  prolonging  life,  A.D.  1488. — 
SenauU.  After  trials  of  the  efficacy  of  transfusion  upon  animals,  M.  Denis  revived 
the  practice  in  Paris^  where,  out  of  five  persons  upon  whom  he  operated,  two  died, 
and  the  magistracy  prohibited  the  experiment  upon  human  bodies  afterwards,  1668. 
Lower,  an  English  ^ysidan,  who  died  in  1691,  practised  in  this  way. — Freind^s  Hist, 
of  Phys,  Trajisfusion  again  attempted  in  France,  in  1797 ;  and  recently  in  these 
countries,  but  seldom  wiUi  success.    See  artide  Blood, 

TRANSLATION  to  HEAVEN.  The  translation  of  Enoch  to  heaven  for  his  piety  at  the 
age  of  365  years,  took  place  8017  B.a  The  prophet  Elijah,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
law,  in  an  idolatrous  generation,  translated  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  896  b.o. 
The  possibility  of  transition  to  the  abode  of  eternal  life  has  been  maintained  by  some 
extravagant  enthusiasts.  The  Irish  house  of  commons  expelled  Mr.  Asgill  from  his 
seat  for  his  book  asserting  the  possibility  of  translation  to  the  other  world  without 
death,  1703. 

TRANSMARINE  TELEGRAPH.    See  SuimAirine  Tdegnvgh, 

TRANSPORTATION  of  FELONS.  The  first  criminals  were  ordered  for  transportation 
instead  of  execution,  a.d.  1590;  but  banishment  for  lighter  offences  than  those 
adjudged  death  was  much  earlier.  England  is  reproached  abroad  for  transporting 
persons  whose  offences  are  comparatively  venial.  John  Eyre,  esq.,  a  man  of  fortune, 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  a  few  quires  of  paper,  Nov.  1, 1771. — 
Phillips.  More  recently,  the  reverend  Dr.  Halloran,  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
was  transported  for  foxging  a  frank  (lOd  postage),  Sept.  9, 1818.  The  first  transport 
tation  of  felons  to  Botany  Bay  was  in  May,  1787;  they  arrived  at  the  settlement  in 
Jan.  1788.  Returning  fi^>m  transportation  was  punishable  with  death  until  5  Will.  lY., 
Aug.  1884,  when  an  act  passed  making  the  offence  punishable  by  transportation  for 
life. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  This  doctrine  was  first  introduced  by  a  friar,  about  a.d.  840. 
It  became  a  confirmed  article  of  Christian  fiiith  about  1000.  It  was  opposed  in  Eng- 
land about  1019 ;  but  the  English  Church  admitted  the  doctrine  before  1066.    Belief 
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in  it  as  necessary  to  salTation  was  finally  established' by  the  oouncU  of  Plaoeniaa^  1095. 
The  word  "  transubetantiation  "  was  first  used  by  Peter  of  Blois  aboiut  1165.  John 
Hubs,  in  subsequent  times,  was  the  first  opposer  of  this  doctrine ;  he  waa  burnt  l^ 
order  of  the  council  of  Ck>nstance,  a.d.  1415. — Cav^»  HitL  LU, 

TRAPPISTS,  OB  MONKS  or  LA  TRAPPK  A  French  order  in  the  departeaent  of 
Ome,  &med  in  the  days  of  superstition  for  their  austeri^  of  discipline,  and  for  keeping 
a  perpetual  dlence.  This  order  was  chaiiged  with  rebellion  and  conspiracy  in  France^ 
and  64  English  and  Irish  Trappisti  were  shipped  by  the  French  goTemment  at  Pbim- 
boBuf,  Not.  19,  and  were  landed  from  the  Hehi  French  frigate  at  Cork,  Nov.  80, 1&3L 
They  hare  established  themselTee  at  Mount  Mellerayi  county  of  Waterford;  bat  do 
not  mftinfr-am  there  the  extreme  rigour  of  their  order. 

TRAVELLING  ABROAD.  See  article  Absentees,  In  order  to  discourage  English  sab- 
jects  from  trarelling  to  foreign  oountries  and  spending  money  there,  a  tax  was  leried 
(but  of  very  inadequate  amount)  by  way  of  licence  for  going  abroad,  and  paid  to  the 
crown,  10  C^as.  L,  1635. — JUipin,  Various  efforts  have  been  made  finom  time  to  time 
to  enact  an  Absentee  tax  to  restrain  Irish  proprietors  from  residing  in  England  and 
other  countries,  but  they  have  fiiiled  since  1758.    See  AbaenUe  Tcus, 

TREAD-MILL.  An  invention  of  the  Chinese,  and  used  in  China  to  raise  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  tread-mill  lately  introduced  into  the  prisons  of  Great 
Britain  is  of  a  more  complicated  construction.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cubitt  of 
Ipswich.  The  first  was  erected  at  Brixton  gaol,  1 817.  The  tread-mill  was  inunediately 
afterwards  introduced  into  most  of  the  lai^g^e  prisons. 

TREASON.  See  ffigh  TreoMtm.  It  was  punished  in  England  only  by  banishment  till 
after  Henry  I,^Baher'$  Chronicle,  Ascertained  by  law,  Edw.  IIL,  1349.  Trials 
regulated,  and  two  witnesses  required  to  conyicty  1695.  The  laws  relating  to  treascm 
are  numerous,  and  formerly  Uie  punishment  was  dreadful — ^hanging,  qnarteriz^ 
beheading,  kc,  and  even  burning  alive.  Mr.  Martin  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  burning  alive  for  treason,  which  passed  both  houses  in  1788.  Pkttt  TRXAaoH  may 
happen  three  ways :  a  wife's  murder  of  her  husband ;  a  servant's  murder  of  b^ 
master ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  person's  murder  of  his  prelate  or  other  superior — so 
declared  by  Statute  25  Edw.  IlL,  1850. 

TREASURER,  LORD  HIGH,  of  ENGLAND.  The  third  great  officer  of  the  crown,  a 
lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  having  the  custody  of  the  king's  treasure;  governing  the 
upper  court  of  exchequer,  and  formerly  sitting  judicially  among  the  baron&  The 
first  lord  high  treasurer  in  England  was  Odo,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  William  L 
This  great  trust  is  now  confided  to  a  commission ;  it  is  vested  in  five  penona,  called 
Lords  CommiaaionerB  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  of  these 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  usually  ona  The  first  officer  of  this  rank  in 
Ireland  was  John  de  St  John,  Henry  III.,  1217.  William  Cheevers,  second  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  first  held  the  office  of  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland,  22nd  Hen.  VL, 
1448. 

TREATIES.  The  first  formal  and  written  treaty  made  by  England  with  any  foreign 
nation  was  entered  into  a.d.  1217.  The  first  commercial  treaty  was  with  the  Flemings, 
1  Edw.,  1272;  the  second,  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  1SQS.—Andencn.  The  chief 
treaties  of  the  principal  civilised  nations  of  Europe  will  be  found  described  in  their 
respective  places :  the  following  forms  an  index  to  them.  See  Conoeniume  ;  CkMUUioms  ; 
Leagues,  &c. 

Abo,  peace  of 1748 

Aix-la-Chapelle 1668 

A  iz-la-Chapelle,  peaoe  of  .       «       .       .  1748 

Akermann,  peace  of 1826 

Alt  Radstadt 1706 

America,  peace  with 1788 

Amiena,  peace  of 1802 

Armed  Neutrality 1800 

Arras,  treaty  of 1436 

Arras,  ditto 1482 

Attgsburgh,  league  of 1686 

Baden,  peace  of 1714 

Barrier  treaty 1715 

.  Basle,  peace  of 1796 

Baasein,  India 1802 

Bayonne,  treaty  of 1806 

Belgium,  treaty  of  London ....  1889 
Belgrade,  peaM  of 1789 


Berlin,  peace  of 174S 

Berlin  decree 1806 

Berlin  convention 1808 

Breda,  peace  of 1667 

Bretigny,  peace  of 1860 

Bucharest,  treaty  of 181S 

Cambray,  league  of 1606 

Cambray,  peace  of 1589 

Campo-Formlo,  treaty  of  .  .  1797 

Carlowitas,  peace  of 1699 

Carlsbad,  congress  of 1819 

Catean-Cambresis,  peace  of  .       .       .    .  1669 

Chaumont,  treaty  cl 1814 

Chnnar,  India 1781 

Cintra,  oonventiofi  of 1806 

CloBterseven,  convention  of  .  .  .  .  1767 
Coalition,  finit,  against  Franee  .  .  1799 
Coalition,  Mcond,  dtfto 1799 
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TREATIES,  contmued. 

CkMilitlon,  thizd,  ditto 1806 

Coalition,  foarth,  ditto 1806 

Coalitloii,  fifth,  ditto 1809 

Coalition,  sixth,  ditto 1818 

Concordat 1801 

Conflans,  treaty  of 1466 

Constantinople,  peace  of  ...  .  1712 
Constantinople,  treatj  of       ...    .  1898 

Copenhagen,  peace  of 1660 

Creflsy 1644 

Dresden 1746 

Family  compact 1761 

Fontaineblean,  peace  of  ...  .  1679 
Fontaineblean,  treaty  of  •  ,  .  .  1786 
Fontidneblean,  concordat  at  •  .  .  1818 
Frledwald,  treaty  of      .  ...  1661 

Fuessen,  peace  of       ....       .  1746 

Ghent,  pacification  of 1676 

Ghent,  peace  of  (America)        .  .  1814 

Golden  BaU 1866 

Grand  Allianoe 1689 

Greece,  treaty  of  London  .    .  1829 

Hagne,  treaty  of  the 1669 

Hague,  treaty  of  the 1669 

HaUe,  treaty  of 1610 

Hambargh,  peace  of 1762 

HanoTer  treaty 1726 

Holland,  peace  with 1784 

Holy  AUianoe 1816 

Habertsberg,  peace  of 1768 

Interim 1648 

Kiel,  treaty  of 1814 

Laybach,  congress  of 1821 

League     1676 

Leipslc,  alliance  of     ....       .  1681 

Leoben,  peace  of 1797 

Lisbon,  peace  of 1668 

London,  treaty  of  (Greeoe)  .  ...  1829 
London,  convention  of  (Turkey)        .       .1840 

Lnbeek,  peace  of 1629 

Lunevllle,  peace  of 1801 

Madrid,  treaty  of 1626 

Methnen  treaty 1706 

Milan  decree 1807 

Mnnster,  peace  of 1648 

Nantes,  edict  of 1696 

Namnberg,  treatyof 1664 

Nice,  trea^  of 1618 

Nimeguen,  peace  of 1678 

Noyon,  treaty  of 1616 

Nuremberg,  treaty  of 1682 

Oliva,  peace  of 1660 

Paris,  peace  of  (see  Paria)  ....  1768 

Paris,  treaty  of 1796 

Paris,  peace  of  (Sweden)   ....  1810 

Paris,  capitulation  of 1814 

Paris,  treaty  of 1814 

Paris,  peace  of 1816 

Paris,  treaty  of 1817 

Partition,  first  treaty 1698 

Partition,  second  treaty      ....  1700 

Passarowlts,  peace  of 1718 

Passan,  treaty  of 1662 

Petersburgh,  peace  of 1762 

Petersbnrgh,  treaty  of        ....  1772 


Petersburgh,  treaty  of 1805 

Petersburgh,  treaty  of  ...  .  1810 
Peterswalden,  convention  of  ....  1813 
Pllnitz,  convention  of        ....  1791 

Poland,  partition  of 1795 

Pragmatic  Sanction 1439 

Pragmatic  Sanetioii 1718 

Prague,  peace  of 1668 

Presboig,  peace  of 1806 

Public  good,  league  for  the  .  .  .  1464 
Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the  .       .       .       .    .  1668 

Quadruple  Alliance 1718 

Radstadt,  peace  of 1714 

Radstadt^  congress  of        ....  1797 

Ratisbon,  peace  of 1680 

Ratisbon,  treaty  of 1806 

Religion,  peace  of 1666 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the       .       .       .1806 

Rysvick,  peace  of 1697 

St.  Germain's,  peace  of      ...       .  1670 

St.  Germain-en-Laye 1679 

St   Ildefonso,    alliance    of  Spain   with 

France 1796 

Seville,  peace  of 1792 

Si6r8d,  peace  of 1618 

Smalcafd,  league  of 1629 

Spain,  paidfication  of  (London) .       .       .  1834 

Stettin,  peace  of 1670 

Stodcholm 1680 

Stockholm,  peace  of 1719 

Stockholm,  treaty  of 1724 

Stockholm,  treaty  of 1813 

Temeswar,  tmoe  of 1664 

Teschen,  peace  of 1779 

Teusln,  peace  of 1696 

Tilsit,  peace  of       .       .      %       .       .    .  1807 

Tolentino,  treaty  of 1793 

Toplits,  treaty  of 1818 

Triple  Alliance 1717 

Triple  Allianoe  of  the  Hagne       .       .    .  1668 

Troppau,  congress  of 1820 

Troves,  treaty  of 1420 

Turkmauchay,  peace  of     ...       .  1828 

Ulm,  peace  of 1620 

Utrecht,  tinion  of 1679 

Utrecht,  peace  of 1718 

Valency,  treaty  of 1813 

Verona,  congress  of 1822 

Versailles,  peace  of    ....       .  1768 

Vienna,  treaty  of 1725 

Vienna,  treaty  of  allianoe  .  .  .  .1781 
Vienna,  definitive  peace        .       ...  1787 

Vienna,  peace  of 1809 

Vienna,  treaty  of  March  28  .  .  .  .  1816 
Vienna,  treaty  of  May  81  .  .  .  .  1816 
Vienna,  treaty  ot.  June  4      .       ...  1816 

Vossem,  peace  of 1678 

Warsaw,  treaty  of  .       .        .       .  .1768 

Warsaw,  alliance  of 1688 

Westminster,  peace  of 1674 

Westminster  (with  Holland)     .       .       .  1716 

Westphalia,  peace  of 1648 

Wllna,  treaty  of.       .       .       .  .1661 

Worms,  edict  of 1621 

Wurtsburg,  treaty  of 1610 


TRENT,  COUNCIL  or.  This  celebrated  coundl  is  reckoned  in  the  Roman  CaihoUo 
Church  as  the  eighteenth  or  last  general  council  Its  decisions  are  implicitly  received 
as  the  standard  of  faith,  morals,  and  discipline  in  that  church.  The  first  council 
assembled  a.d.  1545,  and  continued  (but  with  interruptions)  under  pope  Paul  III, 
Julius  IIL,  and  Pius  IV.,  to  1568,  when  the  last  council  under  this  name  was  held. 

"  TJIIA  JUNCTA  IN  UNO,"  Three  joined  in  one.  The  motto  of  the  knights  of  the 
military  order  of  the  Bath,  signifying  the  three  theological  virtues,  "fjcdth,  hope,  and 
charity.''  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by  Richard  IL,  «nd  adopted  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1399,  as  the  motto  of  this  order,  which  it  continues  to  be  of  the  order 
revived  by  his  majesty  George  I.  in  1725.    See  Baih. 
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TRIALS.  Alfired  the  Qreat  is  said  to  have  been  the  oontriver  of  trial  by  jury ;  but  there 
is  good  evidence  of  such  trials  long  before  his  time.  In  a  cause  tried  at  Hawarden, 
nearly  a  hundred  yean  before  the  reign  of  Alfred,  we  have  a  list  of  the  twelve  jurora ; 
confirmed,  too,  by  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of 
Corbyn,  of  the  Qate,  still  preserves  their  name  and  residence  at  a  spot  in  the  parah 
yet  oiJled  the  Qate. — Pkulvpt, 

RKMABKAPLB  ASH  MSMOBABLl  TBIAU  DyBDIO  TBI  LAST  120  TXABS  : 

Of  the  IntkmoQi  colonel  Ch&rterii,  for  the  rape  of  Ann  Bond  ....  Feb.  2S»  1790 
Of  eepUlnPorteoas,  at  Edinburgh  for  marder(nejR9rf0oitf}  July  6,  1736 

Of  the  celebrated  Jettny  Divtr^  for  felony,  ezeeated March  18^  17-10 

Of  William  Dnell,  executed  for  murder  at  Tybom,  but  irho  came  to  life  when  about  under- 
going diaseetion  at  Surgeona'  HaU Vav.  94,  1740 

Oflorda  Kllmaraoek  and  Balmerino,  for  high  treason July  28^  1746 

Of  Mary  Hamilton,  for  marrying  with  her  own  sex,  14  wItob  ....  Oct.  7,  1746 
Of  lord  Lorat,  80  yeara  of  age.  for  high  treaaon ;  beheaded  ....  March  9,  17^ 
Of  Preney,  the  celebrated  Irish  robber,  who  aurrendered  himself .  July  d,  17« 

Of  Amy  Hutchinson,  burnt  at  Ely,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  ....  Nov.  6,  1750 
Of  Mlas  Blandy,  for  the  murder  of  her  fother ;  hansed  .       .  ...    March  3,  175S 

Of  Ann  Williams,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  burnt  idlTe  .       .       April  11,  1758 

Of  Eugene  Aram,  for  murder  at  York :  executed Aug.  IS,  1759 

Of  the  earl  Ferrers,  for  the  murder  of  his  steward;  executed  ....  AprU  16;  1760 
Of  Mr.  Mae  Naughten,  at  Strabane,  for  the  murder  of  Miaa  Knox  Dec  8,  1761 

Of  Ann  Bedingfield,  for  the  murder  of  her  huaband ;  burnt  aUve  ....  April  6^  1768 
Of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  celebrated  alderman  of  London,  for  an  obeoene  poem,  called  an  "  Eaaay 

on  Woman " Feb.  21,  1764 

Of  the  murderers  of  captain  Qlaas,  hia  wife,  daughter,  mate,  and  passengers,  on  board  the 

thlp  Earl  o/ Sandwich,  Mt  aetL MardiS,  17G6 

Of  the  celebrated  Elisabeth  Brownrigg,  fOT  the  murder  of  one  of  her  apprentitoea,  a  female ; 

hanged Sept.  12,  1767 

Of  lord  Baltimore,  the  notorious  libertine,  and  hia  femdie  aooomplioea,  for  rape    Mardi  28,  1768 
Of  tiie  great  cause  between  the  fomilies  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas  ....  Feb.  27,  1769 
Of  the  great  Valentia  cause  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  Ireland       ....  March  18,  1772 
Of  the  cause  of  Somerset  tfie  slare,  establishing  the  great  point  of  freedom  to  Blavea  upon 
British  ground ;  Judgment  given,  after  a  long  trial  (see  Somerset  the  Black)     .   June  22,  1772 

**  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  thetr  shaekles  foil.** 

Of  Mrs.  Herring,  at  Dublin,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  burnt  in  St.  Stephen's  Green, 

in  that  city Oct.  24,  1773 

Of  the  two  brothers,  Messrs.  Perreau,  bankers  and  wine-merchants,  for  forgery ;  hanged 

(see  Foraery) Jan.  17,  1776 

Of  the  duchess  of  Kingston,  for  marrying  two  husbands ;  guilty  (see  Kingstaitf  Duchest  of, 

her  Trial) AprU  15,  1776 

Of  Dr.  Dodd.  for  forging  a  bond  of  4200Z.,  in  the  name  of  the  eari  of  Cheaterileld ;  found 

guilty,  Feo.  22  (see  Forgery) ;  executed June  27,  1777 

Of  admiral  Keppel.  by  court-martial ;  honourably  acquitted Feb.  11,  1779 

Of  Mr.  Hackman,  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Reay,  when  coming  out  <tf  the  theatre  royal, 

Covent-garden April  16,  1779 

Of  lord  George  Gordon,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  acquitted  ....  Feb.  6,  1781 
Of  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  celebrated  printer,  for  a  libel  on  lord  Loughborough,  afterwards  lord 

chancellor Nov.  10,  1786 

Of  lord  George  Gordon,  for  a  libel  on  the  queen  of  France ;  guilhr        .       .       .  Jan^28^  1786 


Of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings;  a  trial  which  Luted  seven  yeara  and  three  months  (see  Hae- 

iing$,  Trial  of),  commenced Feb.  13^  1788 

Of  the  proprietoro  of  The  Timee  London  newspaper,  for  a  libel  on  the  prince  of  Wales; 

guilty Feb.  3,  1790 

Of  Renwick  Williams,  called  the  Monaierf  for  stabbing  women  in  the  streets  of  London 

(see  MoMter) July  8,  1790 

Of  the  celebrated  Bairlngton,  the  pickpocket,  the  most  extraordinary  adept  in  his  art; 

transported Sept.  22,  1790 

Of  Thomas  Paine,  the  celebrated  political  writer  and  Dels^  for  his  libels  in  the  Bighu  of 

Man ;  guilty Dec  18,  1798 

Of  Louis  XYl.  of  France;  b^;an  December  11, 1792;  oohdemned  Jan.  20;  and  beheaded 

(see  France) Jan.  21,  1798 

Of  the  queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  consort  of  Louis  XYI. ;  guillotined    .    Oct  16L  1788 
Of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  for  libel;  sentenced  to  two  years'  impriaonment,  and 

a  fine  of  6002 Jan.  29,  1794 

Of  madame  Eliaabeth,  of  France,  sister  to  the  king,  Louis  XV I. ;  beheaded    .       Mav  10,  1794 
Of  Mr.  Purefoy,  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  colonel  Roper,  in  a  very  memorable  duel ; 

acquitted Aug.  14,  1794 

Of  Mr.  Robert  Watt,  and  Downie,  at  Edinbargh.  for  treaaon     ....        Sept.  S,  1794 
Of  Messn.  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  Joyce,  for  high  treason;  acquitted  (see 

Hardy,  Ktid.tL\aoThelwaU) Oct  29,  1794 

Of  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  for  his  libel  on  Mr.  Serman ;  guilty    ....  Dec  6,  1794 

Of  Uie  celebrated  msjor  Semple,  aUae  Lisle,  for  felony Feb.  18^  1795 

Of  the  rev.  William  Jackaon,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  Dublin;  he  aoon  after 

died  in  prison       ' April  24,  1796 

Of  Mr.  Redhead  Yorke,  at  York,  for  a  aeditiknu  Ubel Nov.  27,  1795 
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Of  lord  WestmeaUi  v.  Bradshair,  for  erim.  om.;  damages,  10,0002 March  4,  1796 

Of  lord  Valentia  v.  Mr.  Oawler,  for  adultery ;  damages,  80002. Jane  18,  1796 

Of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  for  libels  on  kingly  goremment;  goilty Jnly  8,  1796 

OfsirGodfrey  Webster  V.  lord  Holland,  for  adnlteij;  60002 Feb.  87.  1797 

Of  Parker,  tne  mutineer  at  the  Nore,  called  admiral  Parker  (see  JritfMtf  in  CA«  British  Fleet) 

Jmie  87,  1797 

Of  Boddington  v.  Boddington,  for  aim.  eon. ;  damages,  10,0002. Sept.  fi,  1797 

OfWilliamOrr,  at  Carrickfoxgns,  for  high  treason;  ezecated Oct.  18,  1797 

Of  Mrs.  Phepoe,  aliae  Benson,  the  celebrated  murderess Dec  9,  1797 

Of  the  morderers  of  colonel  St.  George  and  Mr.  Uniaoke.  at  Cork April  16,  1796 

Of  the  celebrated  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  barrister,  and  6'Caigley,  at  Maidstone,  for  treason ;  the 

latter  hanged May  81,  1796 

Of  sir  Edwa^  Crosble  and  others,  for  high  treason ;  hanged June  1,  1796 

Of  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey,  at  Wexford,  for  high  treason June  81,  1796 

Of  the  two  Messrs.  Sheares,  at  Dublin,  for  high  treason ;  executed July  18,  1796 

Of  Theobald  Woulfie  Tone,  by  court-martial  (he  died  on  the  18th)        ....     Not.  10,  1798 

Of  lord  Thanet,  for  his  conduct  at  Arthur  O'Connor's  trial June  10,  1799 

Of  sir  Harry  Browne  Hayes,  for  carrying  off  Miss  Pike,  of  Cork April  18,  180O 

Of  Hatfield,  for  shooting  at  George  III.  (see  Ha^ftOd)  ........  June  86,  1800 

Of  Mr.  Tighe  of  Westmeath  v.  Jones,  for  crim.  can. ;  damages,  10^0002.         .       .  Dec  8,  1800 

Of  tiie  mutineers  at  Bantry  Bay;  hanged  (see  Bcmtry  Bay)        ......    Jan.  8^  1808 

Of  Charles  Hayes,  for  the  obscene  libel  7^  Jfan</irb«Aion Jan.  9,  1808 

Of  the  mutineers  of  the  Ttmlraire  and  other  ships  at  Portsmouth Jan.  11,  1808 

Of  gOTcmor  Wall,  for  cruelty  and  murder,  twenty  Tears  before  (see  fl^orse)  .  .  .  Jan.  88,  1808 
Of  Crawley,  for  the  murder  of  two  females  in  Peters-row.  Dublin  ....  March  6,  1803 
Of  colonel  Despard  and  his  assodates,  for  high  treason ;  nanged  on  the  top  of  Horsemoiiger-lane 

jgaol  (see  Z)eM<mO Feb.  7,  1808 

Of  M.  Peltier,  for  a  libel  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  then  first  oonsul  of  France,  in  VAmbigu; 

guilty Feb.81,  1808 

Of  Robert  Aslett,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  embeszlement  and  frauds ;  the  Unu  to  the 

Bank,  880,0002. ;  found  nol  gtnUi/.  on  account  of  the  iuTaUdity  of  the  bills    .       .       «     July  8,  1808 
Of  Robert  Emmett,  at  Dublin,  for  nigh  treason ;  executed  next  day     ....       Sept.  19,  1808 

Of  Keenan.  one  of  the  murderers  of  lord  Kilwarden;  hanged Oct  8,  1808 

Of  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  murder  of  the  supposed  £raflMii«rmii<Jk  <?Am<       ....       Jan.  18,  1804 

Of  Lockhart  and  Laudon  Gordon,  for  carrying  off  Mrs.  Lee March  %  1804 

Of  general  Moreau  and  others,  for  conspiracy,  in  France May  89,  1804 

Of  the  rcT.  C.  Massy  v.  marquess  of  Headfor^  for  erim.  eon. ;  10,0001.  ....  JuIt  87,  1804 
Of  William  Cooper,  the  Baekney  Monater,  for  oflfences  against  females  ....  April  87,  1806 
Of  Hamilton  Rowan,  in  Dublin ;  pleaded  the  king's  pardon       ......    July  1,  1805 

Of  Judge  Johnson,  for  a  libel  on  the  earl  of  Hardwicke ;  guilty Not.  88,  1805 

Of  general  Pioton,  for  applying  the  torture  to  Louisa  Calderon,  to  extort  confession,  at  Trinidad ; 

tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench;  guilty Feb.81,  1806 

OfMr.  Patch,  for  the  murder  of  his  putner  Mr.  Bligh April  6,  1806 

Of  lord  MelTUle,  impeached  by  the  house  or  commons ;  acquitted June  18,  1806 

Of  the  Warrington  gang,  for  unnatural  offences ;  executed Aug.  88,  1806 

Of  Palm,  the  bookseller,  by  a  French  military  commission,  at  Brennan  ....  Aug.  86,  1806 
Of  lord  Cloncurry  v.  sir  John  B.  Piers,  for  erim.  eon.;  damages,  80,0001.      .  .         Feb.  19,  1807 

Of  HoUoway  and  Haggerty,  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Steele;  thirty  persons  were  crushed  to  death 

at  their  execution,  at  the  Old  Bailey Feb.  80,  1807 

Of  sir  Home  Popham,  by  court-martial;  reprimanded March  7,  1807 

Of  Knight  V.  Dr.  Wolcot,  aWu  Peter  Pindar,  for  erim.  eon. June  87,  1807 

Oflleut.  Berry,  of  H.M.S.iBaaoTY^  for  an  unnatural  ofibnoe Oct  8,  1807 

OflordElginv.  Ferguson,  for  mm.  <xm.;  damages,  10,0002 Dec.  88^  1807 

Of  Simmons,  Uie  murderer  of  the  Boreham  famUy,  at  Hoddesdon      ....       March  4,  180B 

Of  sir  Arthur  Paget,  for  erim.  eon.  with  lady  Borringdon July  14,  180ft 

Of  major  Campbell,  for  killing  captain  Boyd  in  a  duel :  hanged Aug.  4,  1806 

Of  Peter  Finnerty  and  others,  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  York Not.  9,  1808 

Of  the  duke  of  York,  by  inquiry  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  charges  prefeired  against  him  by 

colonel  Wardle;  from  Jan.  86  to March  80,  180» 

OfWellesley  V.  lord  Paget,  for  crim. eon.;  damages,  80,0002 Mayl8,  180» 

Of  the  King  v.  Valentine  Jones,  for  breach  of  duty  as  commissary-general  .        May  86, 1809 

Of  earl  of  Leicester  v.  Moramg  Herald^  for  a  libel ;  damages,  10002. June  89,  1809 

Of  Wright  V.  colonel  Wardle,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke's  ramiture July  1,  180B 

Of  William  Cobbett,  for  a  libel  on  the  German  Lmrlon ;  conTioted July  9,  1808 

Of  the  hon.  captain  Lake,  for  putting  Robert  Jeffery,  a  British  seaman,  on  shore  a4  Sombrero; 

dismissed  the  serTice  (see  Sombrtr^ Feb.  10^  1810 

Of  Mr.  Perry,  for  libeU  In  the  Morning  Chnmiele  ;  acquitted Feb.  84,  1810 

Of  the  Vere^treet  gang,  for  unnatural  oflfonces;  gnil^ Sept.  80,  1810 

OfPeterFinnerty,  for  a  libel  on  tordCastlereagh;  judgment Jan.  81,  1811 

OftheKingv.  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  for  libels;  guilty Feb.  88,  1811 

Of  ensign  Hepburn,  and  White,  the  drummer;  both  were  executed    ....       March  7,  1811 

Of  Walter  Cox,  in  Dublin,  for  libels ;  he  stood  in  the  ptUery Marsh  18,  1811 

Of  the  King  V.William  Cobbett,  for  Ubels ;  oouTtcted June  16»  1811 

Of  lord  Louth,  in  Dublin ;  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  fine  .....  June  19,  1811 
Of  the  Berkeley  cause,  before  the  house  of  peers ;  concluded       .....        June  88^  1811 

Of  Dr.  Sheridan,  physician,  on  a  charge  of  sedition ;  acquitted Not.  81,  1811 

Of  Gale  Jones,  ror  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels :  couTieted  ....  Not.  86,  1811 
Of  Mr.  Thomas  Kirwan,  in  Dublin,  a  Catholic  delegate:  conTieted       ....     Jan.  88,  1812 

Of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  on  a  charae  of  blasphemy ;  couTieted March  18,  1812 

Of  Bellingham,  for  the  murder  oiMr.  PerceTal,  prime  minister May  15^  1818 
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or  th«  Kinir  v.  Mr.  LotcII.  of  the  Statesman^  for  Ubel ;  guilty  Nor.  19,  ISS 

or  Mamn.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  tot  llbeLi  in  the  Examimer;  ooBTictcd       .  .      Dec  9, 1^1! 

or  the  maraoeM  or  Sllgo,  ror  oonceeling  e  eee  deserter       ....  Dee.  1^  lelf 

ortbemunlerenorMr.  UorsfelL  at  York:  ezeoitted Jul'.  l<;:3 

or  Mr.  Hugh  Fiupatrick,  for  imbllehins  SedllT'i  Hislafy  of  th*  A«a2  Lams  .  Fdn  6>  l^rJ 

or  the  divorce  cauee  against  the  dalce  of  Hamilton,  for  adufterj Aini]  IL  1813 

Of  Mr.  John  Magee,  in  DubUn,  for  libels  in  the  Evening  fM;  guilty  .        Jolj  %  ^Ji 

or  Nicholson,  the  murderer  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar;  hanged Aair.Sl.  1S13 

or  Tulte,  the  murderer  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goolding ;  executed OieL  7,  IslS 

or  the  celebrated  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  for  a  libel  on  the  right  boo.  Wm.  YeMy  Flta«enU,  boy 

lord  Fitxgerald Feb.7,  lSi4 

Oradmiral  Bradley,  at  Wlnchetter,  for  firands  in  ship  letter* Ang.l&lSii 

or  lord  Cochrane,  Cochrane  Johnstone,  Berenger,  Bntt,  and  othera,  for  firsoda  in  the  peUic 

Ainds;  oonricted  (see  5(ocA«)   .       .  Feb.  Si;  1314 

or  colonel  Qnentin,  or  the  10th  hnssara,  by  ooort-martial Not.  10,  lili 

or  sir  John  Ueniy  Mildmay,  hart,  ror  erim.  eon,  with  the  eoontesa  of  Boaebexry;  damages 

16,00(W • Dec5  l«14 

Orthe  Kingv.  Brider,  onachargeortnoest;  gui]ty Febli,  li^lfi 

or  George  Bamett,  ror  shooting  at  Miss  Kelly,  or  Coyent>garden  theatre  .    April  a  ms 

or  captain  Hutchinson,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bmoe,  in  Puis,  for  aiding  the  eacape  of 

oonnt  LaTalette  (see  IrfMai«lte'«  fMupc) April  H1S16 

or  "  oapUin  Qrant,"  the  famous  Irish  robber,  at  Maryborough Aug.  16,  ^^ 

or  Yaughan,  a  police  officer,  Maekay,  and  Browne,  for  conspiracy  to  induoa  men  to  oommit 

felonies  to  obtain  the  reward ;  conrieted Aug.  21,  IS16 

Of  colonel  Stanhope,  by  court-taiartial,  at  Cambray,  In  Franoe 8epL33,  1H16 

or  Cashman,  the  intrepid  seaman,  for  the  Spa-fleida  riots,  and  ontngea  on  Snow-UU ;  eouTicted 

and  hanged  (see  Spa-fidda) Jan.  SO,  1B17 

Of  count  MaubreniL  at  Paris,  for  robbing  the  qneen  of  Weatpbalia        ....      Hay  S,  1817 

Of  Mr.  R.  a.  ButL  for  a  Ubel  on  lord  chieT-Jnattoe  EUenborough Maj  S3,  1817 

or  Mr.  WooUer,  (or  libels  on  the  goTemment  and  ministers June  6,  \f^' 

OrThistlewood,  Dr.  Watson,  Hooper,  and  others,  for  treason Jane  9, 1SI7 

orthe  murderers  orthe  Lynieh  fkmily,  at  WUdgooae-lodge,  Ireland        ....    July  19,  1817 

or  Mr.  Roger  O'Connor,  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  mail ;  acquitted Aug.  S,  ldl7 

or  Brandreth,  Turner,  and  others,  at  Derby,  ror  high  treason Oct  IS,  1S17 

or  Hone,  the  bookseller,  ror  parodies ;  three  trials  hefore  lord  EUenboraagh ;  remarkable  rw  his 

extemporaneous  and  sncceasfhl  derenee      ....  ...      Dee.  18^  19,  SO,  1^7 

or  Mr.  Dick,  ror  the  abdueUon  and  rape  of  Miss  Croekatt March  81,  liAS 

Of  the  memorable  appeal  or  murder  ease.  Ashford,  the  brother  of  Mary  Aafafard,  against  ha" 

murderer,  Abraham  Thornton  (see  BatUl^  Wooer  of) April  16, 1<^? 

or  the  rcT.  Dr.  O'Halloran.  ror  forging  a  ft^nk  (see  TyantpcrUUiim)      ....      Sept  9,  l$l^ 

or  Robert  Johnston,  at  Edinburgh ;  his  dreadAil  execution DecdO,  ISlS 

or  sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  for  bribery  at  Orampoand  (see  Brfher^) March  IB,  1BI9 

or  Bagneley,  Drummond,  and  others,  at  Chester,  for  sedition April  17, 1^9 

or  Moeeley,  Woolfs,  and  others,  merehaata,  for  oonspirai^  and  frand    ....   April  V^  1^^ 

or  Carllle.  ror  the  publication  or  Palne's  ^^<<{^J20asoii,i(O.  • Oct  1£,  1^1^ 

or  Mr.  John  Scanlan,  at  Limerick,  for  the  murder  or  Ellen  Hanly        ....  March  14, 1^* 

or  sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  Leicester,  for  a  seditious  libel March  SS,  130 

Of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  and  others,  for  their  condnot  at  the  Manchester  meeting ;  eonTicted  (see 

ManeJutter  JUform  Mating) March  27,  18» 

Of  sir  Charies  Wolseley  and  rey.  Mr.  Harrison,  for  aedition ;  guUty  ....  April  10.  ISO 
or  Thistlewood,  Ings,  Brunt,  Darldson,  and  TIdd,  for  the  oonsplraey  to  murder  the  king's 

ministers ;  commenced  (see  C<Uo-»treet  Oonapiraqf) April  17, 1^ 

or  Louvel,  in  France,  for  the  murder  or  the  duke  de  Beni Jane  7,  1830 

or  lord  Glerawlev  V.Mr.  John  Bum.  for  ertm.  eon June  18,  18^ 

or  the  individuals  charged  with  hign  treason,  at  Glasgow Jnly25,  ISiO 

or  Msjor  Cartwright  and  others,  at  Warwick,  for  sedition Aug.  S,  isa) 

Or"LitaeWaddington,"  for  a  seditions  Ubel;  acquitted Sept  19,  1^ 

or  lieutenant-colonel  French,  6th  dragoon  guards,  by  oonrt-martlal  ....  Sept  19,  1^ 
or  Caroline,  queen  or  England,  before  the  house  or  lords,  for  adultery,  commenoed  Ang.  16;  it 

terminated  (see  Qtuen  Caroline' t  Trial) Nor.  10,  18S0 

or  the  female  murderers  or  Miss  Thompson,  in  DubUn ;  hanged May  1, 18^ 

or  Dayld  Haggart,  an  extraordinary  robber,  and  man  or  singularly  evantftil  life,  at  Edinbn^h, 

ror  the  murder  or  a  turnkey Jaoe9,  18» 

or  Samuel  D,  Hayward,  the  rarourlte  man  or  rashlon.  for  burglary  ....  Oct  &»  18S1 
Of  the  murderers  of  Mrs.  Torrance,  in  Ireland ;  convicted  and  hanged       ....  Dec  17,  1^1 

Of  Cussen,  Leahy,  and  others,  for  the  abduction  or  Miss  Gould July  89,  18SS 

or  Bartheieml,  In  Paris,  for  the  abduction  or  Elisabeth  Florence        ....        Sept  83>  1^ 

or  Cuthbert  V.  Browne,  singular  action  for  deceit Jan.  88^  1S23 

or  the  fomous  "  Bottle  Conspirators,"  in  Ireland,  by  eao'tyfleio Feb.  S3, 1^ 

Ortheextraordinary"  Earl  or  Portsmouth  case,'*  commenoed March  IB,  16» 

or  Probert,  Hunt,  and  ThurteU,  the  murderers  or  Mr.  Weare ;  Probert  tamed  king's  evidence, 

but  eras  afterwards  hanged  (see  iSr«ettltofM) ^^'^-^^^I 

or  Mr.  Conolly,  for  the  murder  or  Grange,  the  bailiff Jan.  8B,  1^ 

or  Mr.  Henry  Fauntleroy,  banker  or  London,  for  forgery;  hanged  ....  Oct  90,  18^ 
Of  Foote  V.  uayne,  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  damages,  80002. ....  Dee.  88;  ISS* 
Of  Mr.  Joseph  Haydn,  ror  a  Ubel  on  the  marquess  Wellesley ;  continued  three  days  in  the  eovrt 

or  Ring's  Bench ;  the  Jury  discharged  without  ooming  to  a  verdiet  ....        Jan.  86»  18^ 
or  Mr.  Henry  Savary,  a  banker's  son  at  Bristol,  ror  forgery    .       .       .               «  April  4,  I8ra 

or  O'Keefo  and  Bourke,  the  murderers  or  the  Franks  fiunily  .....  Ang.  IS,  1^ 
or  John  GroasetMuirhead,  esq.,  for  indecent  practices OctSl,  18» 
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Of  the  case  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  and  the  Mlseee  Long ;  oommeaoed        .       .*       .       .  Not.  9,  1886 

Of  captain  Blighv.  the  bon.Wm.WeUeBle]r  Pole,  for  adnltery Not.  86,  1825 

Of  Fisher  v.  Stockdale,  for  a  libel  in  HarrieUe  WUwn Mait^  80,  1826 

Of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  others,  for  abduction  of  Miss  Tnxner  .       .  March  24,  1827 

Of  the  reT.  Robert  Taylor,  for  blasphemy ;  found  guilty Oct  84,  1827 

Of  Richmond  Seymour,  esq.,  and  Ittacklin,  for  an  unnatural  crime March  12,  1828 

Of  Richard  Gillam,  for  the  murder  of  Maria  Bagster,  at  Taunton       ....         April  8^  1888 
Of  Mr.  Montgomery,  for  foigery ;  he  committed  suicide  in  prison  on  the  morning  appointed  for 

his  execution July  4,  1888 

Of  Brinklett,  for  the  death  of  lord  Mount  Bandford  by  a  kick July  16,  1828 

Of  William  Corder,  for  the  murder  of  Maria  Marten;  executed  ,~     ,      Aug.  6,1888 

Of  Grace,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  at  Clonmel;  hanged Aug.  8,  1888 

Of  Josepn  Hunton,  a  quaker  merchant,  for  forgery;  hanged Oct.  28,  1888 

Of  Burke,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  Burking  murders :  Hare,  his  aooomplioe,  became  approTer  (see 

BurkiHff) Dec.  84,  1888 

Of  the  King  V.  Buxton  and  others,  for  a  fraudulent  marriage March  81,  1889 

Of  Jonathan  Martin,  for  setting  fire  to  York  Minster  ......      March  31,  1889 

Of  Stewart  and  his  wife,  noted  murderers,  at  Glasgow;  hanged July  14,  1889 

Of  Reinbauer,  the  BaTsrian  priest,  for  his  murders  of  women     ......  Aug.  4,  1889 

Of  captain  Dickenson,  by  oourt*martial,  at  Portsmouth;  acquitted         ....      Aug.  26,1889 

Of  Mr.  Alexander,  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal^  for  libels  on  the  dukeof  Wellington ;  couTicted, 

Feb.  10,  1880 
Of  Clune,  &C.,  at  Ennis,  for  cutting  out  the  tongues  of  the  Doyles      ....       Mafch  4,  18S0 

Of  Mr.  Comyn,  for  burning  his  house  in  the  county  of  Clare ;  hanged    ....    March  6,  1830 

Of  Mr.  Lambrecht,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  a  duel April  8,  1830 

Of  captain  Moir,  for  the  murder  of  William  Malcolm;  hanged July  SO,  1830 

Of  captains  Smith  and  Markham,  for  killing  Mr.  O'Grady  in  a  duel  Aug.  84,  1880 

Of  captain  Helsham,  for  the  murder  of  lleutCrowther  in  a  duel CK!t.8,1830 

Of  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  for  the  manslaughter  of  Miss  Cashin  (see  Qvmc^)  ....  Oct.  80,  1830 
Of  Polignac,  Peyronnet,  and  other  minlBters  of  France  (see  Fiimu)       ....      Dec.  81,  1880 

Of  Carlile,  for  a  seditions  libel,  inciting  to  a  riot ;  guilty Jan.  10,  1831 

Of  Mr.  D.  O'Gonnell,  for  breacn  of  a  proclamation ;  pleaded  gnll^         ....      Feb.  12,  1831 
Of  St  John  Long,  for  manslaughter  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  (see  Quaek$)  ....         Feb.  19,  1831 

Of  Mr.  Luke  Dillon,  for  the  Tlolation  of  Miss  Frizell;  oouTicted AprU  14,  1831 

Of  major  Dundas,  for  the  seduction  of  Miss  Adams ;  damages,  8000< May  26,  1831 

Of  Mr.  Cobbett,  for  a  seditious  libel ;  the  Jury  oould  not  agree July  7,  1831 

Of  the  reT.  Robert  Taylor  (who  obtained  the  reTolting  distinction  of  "  the  Deoita  Ohaptain  "X  for 

reTiling  the  Redskueb  ;  oonTicted July  6,  1881 

Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle  v.  Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  M  J July  14,  1881 

Of  Bird,  a  boy  14  years  of  age,  for  the  murder  of  a  child ;  hanged Aug  1,  1881 

Of  the  great  cause,  earl  of  Kingston  v.  lord  Lorton ;  commenced Not.  9,  1881 

Of  Bishop  and  Williams,  for  murder  of  the  Italian  boy  (see  Bwhmg)        ....   Dec  3,  1831 

Of  the  earl  of  Marr,  in  Scotland,  for  shooting  at  Mr.  Oldham Dec.  17,  1881 

Of£li£abethCooke,forthemurderof  Mrs.  Walsh,  by  "Burking" Jan.  6,  1888 

Of  colonel  Brereton,  by  court-martial,  at  Bristol  (see  Bristol) Jan.  9,  1888 

Of  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Blood,  of  AppleTale,  county  of  Clare Feb.  88,  1838 

Of  William  DuggnOf  at  Cork,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  others       ....  March  86,  1882 

Of  the  murderers  of  the  fiTe  policemen,  at  Ennis April  2,  1888 

Of  Mr.  Hodgson  (son  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Aston)  v.  Greene July  26,  1888 

Of  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  for  neglect  of  duty  in  the  Bristol  riots Oct  26,  1882 

Of  reT.  Mr.  Inrlng,  by  his  own  (the  Scots)  church,  for  heresy March  13,  1838 

Of  lord  Teynham  and  Donlan,  a  tailor,  for  swindling ;  gull^ May  10,  1833 

Of  Mr.  Baring  Wall,  M.P.;  most  honourably  acquitted May  11,  1883 

Of  captain  Wathen,  15th  huasan.  by  court-martial,  at  Cork;  honourably  acquitted ;  his  colonel, 

lord  Brudenell,  remoTed  from  his  command Jan.  — ,  1834 

Of  the  proprietors  of  the  TViM  Am  for  libels;  guilty Feb.  6>  1884 

Of  Mary  Ann  Burdock,  the  celebrated  murderess,  at  Bristol April  10,  1886 

Of  sir  «John  de  BeauTolr,  for  peijury ;  acquitted May  29,  1886 

Of  Fleschl,  at  Paris,  for  attempting  the  lue  of  the  king,  Louis-Philippe,  by  exploding  an  infernal 

machine  (see  Fiesehi) Jan.  80,  1886 

Of  the  hon.  G.  C.  Norton  v.  lord  Melbourne,  in  court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  orim.  eon.  with  the  hon. 

Mrs.  Norton ;  Terdlct  for  the  defendant .    June  28,  1886 

Of  Dr.  Morrison  v.  proprietors  of  Weekly  Dinaich.  for  libel Feb.  10,  1837 

Of  lord  de  Roos  v.  Cumming,  for  defamation,  charging  lord  de  Roos  with  cheating  at  cards ; 

Terdlct  for  Mr.  Cumming Feb.  10,  1887 

Of  James  Greenacre  and  Sarah  Gale,  for  the  murder  of  Hannah  Browne :  Oreenacre  oouTicted 

and  hanged ;  Gale  transported April  10,  1887 

Of  Francis  Hastings  Medhurst,  esq.,  for  killing  Mr.  Joseph  Alaop;  guilty  April  13,  1889 

Of  Bolam,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Millie ;  Terdlct  manslaughter July  80,  1889 

Of  TOT.  Mr.  Stephens,  at  Chester,  for  inflammatory  language Aug.  16,  1889 

Of  John  Frost,  an  ex-magiatrate,  and  others,  on  a  charge  d'high  treason;  guilty:  sentence 

commuted  to  transportation  (see  Netoport) Dec.  31,  1889 

Of  CourToisier.  for  the  murder  of  lord  William  Russell ;  hanged  ....       June  18,  80,  1840 

Of  Gould,  for  tne  murder  of  Mr.  Templeman ;  transported June  28.  1840 

Of  Edward  Oxford,  charged  with  attempting  the  life  of  the  queen ;  adjudged  insane,  and  confinea 

in  Bethlehem-hospital  (see  Oxford) July  9, 10,  1840 

Of  madame  La&rge,  in  France,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  guilty      ....  Sept  8,  1840 
Of  prince  Louis  Napoleon,  for  his  descent  upon  France  Tsee  Frmot)  ....       .  Oct  6,  1840 

Of  captain  R.  A.  Reynolds,  11th  hussars,  by  court-martial ;  guilty  :  the  sentence  excited  great 

popular  displeasure  against  his  colonel,  lord  Cardigan Oct  80,  1840 

Q  q  2 
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Of  lord  Cardigan,  before  the  boose  of  peers,  capiUIlf  charged  fw  wounding  captain  HarFey 

Tucket,  in  a  duel;  acquitted Feb.  16^  18U 

Of  the  Wallacei,  brothers,  merehanta,  for  haring  wUtaUy  canaed  the  deetmctiofi  of  the  ship 

Z>r^aJ at  Ma,  to  defraud  the  underwriters:  transported MaRJi  4.  1811 

Of  Joalah  Mister,  for  attempting  the  life  of  Mr.  Mackreth;  guilty  ....        March  23,  ISU 
Of  Bartholomew  Murray,  at  Chester,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Cook      ....        April  5,  1841 
Of  the  earl  of  WaldegraTe  and  captain  Dufl^  for  an  agsravated  assault  on  a  police  constable ; 
guilty,  six  months'  Imprisonment,  and  fines  of  2001.,  and  SKM.;  Judgment  .     M«y  8, 1S41 

Of  madame  Laikrge  again,  for  robbery  of  diamonds Ao^.  7,  1811 

Of  the  oreat  ease,  AlUn  Bogle  vernu  Mr.  Lawson,  publlaher  of  the  Times  newspaper,  for  an 
alleged  libeL  In  stating  the  plaintiff  to  be  connected  with  nnmeroos  bank  foigers  thronghoat 
Europe  In  their  sch^nes  to  defraud  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Company,  bankers,  of  London,  by 
means  <^  flietltious  letters  of  crodit;  damages,  one  iSuthing.    This  exposure^  ao  bonoorabie 

to  the  Times,  led  to  the  Time*  Testimonial Aug.  16^  1841 

Of  Mr.  Mae  Leod,  at  Utica,  America,  for  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  OaroUme^  eom- 

menced ;  acquitted  after  a  trial  that  lasted  eight  dars Oct.  4,  1841 

Of  liobert  Blakesley,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burdon,  of  Eastcheap ;  hanged     .  .    Oct.  S8,  1841 

Of  Mr.  Beaumont  Smith,  for  the  forgery  of  excheauer  biUs  to  an  immense  amount ;  be  pleaded 

guiltr,  ai^  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  llfo Dee.  -4,  1841 

Of  Sopnla  Darbon  v.  Rosser ;  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  damages,  16001.  Dec  H^  1S41 

Of  Dr.  Webstet,  for  bribery  at  an  election  of  St.  Alban's ;  acquitted  ....  March  Sy  1842 
Of  Mr.  John  iLevick  and  Antonio  Mattel,  principal  and  second  in  the  duel  In  which  Lieat. 

Adams  was  killed  at  MalU;  both  acquitted Mareh  I<\  1842 

Of  Virier,  courier  of  the  Morning  HenM,  at  Boulogne,  for  eouTeying  the  Indian  mail  throagb 

France,  for  that  Journal,  oontnury  to  the  French  regulations April  UL  1842 

Of  Daniel  Oood,  f6r  the  murder  of  Jane  Jones;  the  memorable  Boehamptoo  mnrder;  fovod 

guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged May  13,  1842 

Oi  John  Francis,  for  attempting  to  assassinate  the  Queen  (see  article  Fronds)   ,  June  17,  1842 

Of  Thomas  Coopier,  for  the  mnider  of  Daly,  the  policeman ;  hanged  ....  July  4,  1842 
Of  Nicholas  Suisse,  Talet  of  the  late  maraness  of  Hertford,  at  tbB  proseention  of  that  nobleman^a 

executorSfCharged  with  enormous  frauds;  acquitted July  6,  1842 

Of  M'Olll  and  others,  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Crellln ;  guilty Aug.  8^  1842 

Of  Nicholas  Suisse  again,  upon  like  charges,  and  again  acquitted  ....  Aug.  34,  1842 
Of  Bean,  for  pointing  a  pistol  at  the  Queen ;  18  months'  imprisonment  ....  Aug.  25^  1842 
Of  the  rioters  in  the  provinces,  under  a  special  commission  at  Stafford  Oct.  1,  1842 

Of  the  Cheshire  rioters,  under  a  special  commission,  before  lord  Abinger  Oct.  6,  1842 

Of  the  Liancashire  rioters,  also  under  a  special  commission Oct.  IQ,  1842 

Of  Alice  Lowe,  at  the  prosecution  of  lord  Frankfort ;  acquitted Oct.  31,  1842 

Of  Mr.  Howard,  attorney,  v.  sir  WlUlam  Oosaett,  sergeant-at-arma  ....  Dec  S,  1812 
Of  Mr.  Egan,  in  Dublin,  for  the  robbery  of  a  bank  parcel;  acquitted  ....  Jan.  17,  1813 
Of  the  rev.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D.,  for  forgery ;  guilty ;  transporUtion  for  life    .  Feb.  1,  1843 

Of  Mac  Naughten,  for  the  mnrder  (n  Mr  Dmmmond,  secretary  to  sir  Robert  Peel;  acquitted 

on  the  ground  of  Insanity Mareb  4,  1813 

Of  the  Kebeoealtes,  at  Cardiff  under  a  spedal  commission Oct  27,  1813 

Of  Mr.  Samuel  Sidney  Smith,  for  forgery ;  sentenced  to  transportation  for  lifo  .   Not.  29,  1843 

Of  Edward  Dwrer,  for  the  murder  of  his  child  at  Southwark ;  guilty Dec  1,  1843 

Of  Mr.  Holt,  of  the  J^0;  libel  on  the  duke  of  Brunswick;  guil^ Jan.  29,  1844 

Of  lieut  Grant,  second  to  lieut  Monro,  in  his  duel  with  colonel  Fawoett;  acquitted  .        Feb.  14,  1844 

Of  Frazer  V.  Bagley,  for  cr<ai.ooti./ Terdict  for  the  defendant Feb.  19,  1844 

Of  lord  William  Paget  v.  earl  of  Cardigan,  for  erim,  con, ;  verdict  for  defendant  .  Feb.  26,  1844 
Of  Mary  Furlej,  for  the  mnrder  of  her  child  in  an  agony  of  despair         .  AprQ  16L  1844 

Of  the  wiU-foTgers,  Wm.  Henry  Barber,  Joshua  Fletcher,  Georgians  Dorey,  Wm.  Sanders,  and 

Susannah.hls  wife;  all  found  guilty,  April  15;  sentenced April  22,  1844 

Of  Crouch,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife ;  found  guilty,  May  8 ;  hanged        ....  May  27,  1844 

Of  Messrs.  O'Connell,  sen.,  O'Connell,  Jun.,  Steele,  Ray,  Barrett,  Gray,  Duffjr,  and  rev.  Thomas 

Tlemey,  at  Dublin,  for  political  conspira<^ :  the  trial  commenced  Jan.  16;  uwted  24  days ;  and 

all  the  traversers  were  found  guilty,  Feb.  12.    Proceedings  on  motions  for  a  new  trial,  Ac, 

extended  the  case  into  Easter  term;  and  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  all  but  the  dergyinan, 

on  whom  Judgment  was  remitted May  30,  1844 

Of  Augustus  Dalmaa,  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Macfarlane;  guilty  ....  June  14,  1844 
Of  Wm.  Burton  Newenham,  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Wortham ;  guilty  June  17,  1844 

Of  Beliamv,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  prussic  acid;  acquitted Aug.  21,  1844 

Of  John  TaweU,  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Hart:  hanged March  13, 14,  1845 

Of  Thomas  Henry  Hocker,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  James  Delaroe     .       .       ,       .       .  April  11,  1846 

Of  Joseph  Connor,  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Brothers  May  16,  1845 

Of  the  Spanish  pirates,  for  the  murder  of  ten  Englishmen  at  sea July  26,  1845 

Of  rev.  Mr.  Wetherall,  for  erim.  com.  with  Mrs.  Cooke,  his  own  daughter  Aug.  16,  1845 

Of  capt  Johnstone,  of  the  ship  Tory,  for  the  murder  of  several  of  his  crew  .    Feb.  5,  1846 

Of  Miss  M.  A.  Smith  v.  earl  Ferrers ;  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ....  Feb.  18,  1846 
Of  Ueut.  Hawkey,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Seton.  In  a  duel ;  acauittM  ....  July  16^  1846 
Of  capt  Richardson,  railway  director,  for  tnxA  and  forgery;  bill  Ignored    .       .  Sept.  23,  1846 

Of  Richard  Dunn,  for  perjuir  and  attempted  firaud  on  Miss  A.  Burdett  Contts  .    Feb.  27,  1847 

Of  Mitchell,  the  Irish  confederate ;  transported  for  14  years.    See/rdomf  .       .  May  26,  1848 

Of  Wm.  Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  other  confederates;  sentenced  to  death;  the  sentence 

afterwards  commuted  to  transportation Oct.  9,  1848 

Of  Bloomfield  Rush,  for  the  murder  of  the  Messrs.  Jenny Mardi  29,  1849 

Of  Gorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  eocleslastioal  case :  Judgment  given  in  the  eourt  of  Arches 
against  the  plaintiff.* Aug.  2,  1849 


•  This  long-contested  case  created  much  sensation  at  the  time.    The  bishop  had  refrued  to  institute 
the  rev.  Mr.  (ih>rtuun  in  the  living  of  Brampton-Speke,  In  Devonshire,  to  which  he  had  been  presented. 
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Of  Manning  and  his  wife,  for  the  marder  of  O'Connor ;  guilty :  death       .  Oct  S7,  1849 

Of  Walter  Watts,  leasee  of  the  Olympic  theatre,  for  forgery,  &c May  10,  1860 

Of  Robert  Pate,  a  retired  lieutenant,  for  an  assault  on  the  queen        .       .  July  11,  1860 

Of  the  Sloanes,  man  and  wife,  for  starving  their  servant,  Jane  Wilhred  .    Feb.  6,  1861 

Of  Sarah  Chesham,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  by  poison:  she  had  murdered  several  of 

her  children  and  others  by  the  same  means ;  hanged March  6,  1851 

Of  Thomas  Droiy,  for  the  murder  of  Jael  Denny ;  hanged      ....         March  7,  1861 
Of  the  murderers  of  the  Sev.  George  Edward  Holiest,  of  Frlmley,  Easel ;  guilty,  March  81,  1851 

TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLK  Tribtmi  Plebis.  Magistrates  of  Rome,  first  chosen  from 
among  the  commons  to  represent  the  people,  492  b'.o.,  at  thd  tune  the  people,  after  a 
quarrel  with  the  senators,  had  retired  to  Mens  Sacer.  The  first  two  were  C.  Licinius, 
and  L.  Albinus ;  but  their  number  was  soon  after  raised  to  five,  and  87  years  after 
to  ten,  which  remained  fixed.  Their  office  was  annual,  and  as  the  first  had  been 
created  on  the  4th  of  the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after  chosen  for  the 
election. 

TRIENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS.  Parliaments  every  thi^e  years  were  established  shortly 
after  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  biU  for  the  triennial  assembling  of  parliament 
was  passed  6  William  and  Mary,  1694.  This  act  was  repealed,  and  septennial  parlia- 
ments were  voted,  which  have  ever  sinoe  continued,  1  Qeo.  L,  1715.  See  ParliamenU, 
and  Septennud  Parliamentt, 

TRINCOMALEE.  Reckoned  the  finest  harbour  in  the  East  Indies.  Trincomalee  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  English,  in  1782 ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  the 
same  year ;  but  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1783.  It  surrendered  to 
the  British,  under  colonel  Stewart,  Aug.  26, 1795,  and  was  confirmed  to  England  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.    See  CeyloTk 

TRINIDAD.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  taken  firom  the 
Spaniards  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595 ;  but  the  French  took  it  from  the  English  in 
1676.  Taken  by  the  British,  with  four  ^ips  of  the  line,  and  a  military  force  under 
command  of*  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  whom  the  island  capitulated,  Feb.  21, 1797; 
they  captured  two,  and  burnt  three  Spanish  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.  This 
possession  was  confirmed  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  insurrection  * 
of  the  negroes  occurred  Jan.  4, 1832.    See  Udonxa, 

TRINITY  AifD  TRINITARIANS.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  generally  received  by 
all  Christians.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century, 
was  the  first  who  used  the  term  Trinity,  to  express  the  three  sacred  persons  in  the 
Gk>dhead.  His  Dtfence  of  Christianity  was  edited  by  Gesner,  at  Zurich,  in  1546. — 
Wathmt.  An  order  of  the  Trinity  was  founded,  A.D.  1198,  by  John  de  Matha  and 
Felix  de  Yalois.  The  Trinity  fraternity,  originally  of  fifteen  persons,  was  instituted  at 
Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1548.  The  act  to  exempt  from  penalties  persons  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  passed  in  1818. 

TRINITY  COLLEGES.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  Henry  VIIL, 
1546.  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  William  Bateman^  bishop  of  Norwich 
(see  Cambridge,  in  1351.  Trinity  College,  Oxford :  founded  by  sir  Thomas  P(^, 
1554  (see  Os^ord),  Trinity  College,  Dublin :  grant  of  the  Augustine  monastery  of 
All  Saints  within  the  suburbs  for  erecting  this  college,  conferred  by  qtieen  Elizabeth, 
1591.  First  stone  laid  by  Thomas  Smith,  mayor  of  Dublin,  Jan.  I,  1593.  New 
charter,  1637.  Made  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  1689. — Bv^m*  The  principal  or  west 
front  erected,  1759.    Library  erected,  1732. 

TRINITY  HOUSE,  London.  Founded  by  sir  Thomas  Spert,  a.d.  1612.  It  waftincoiv 
porated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1514,  and  re-incorporated  in  1685.  The  present  Trinity- 
house  was  erected  in  1795.  Trinity  Houses  were  founded  at  Deptford,  at  Hull,  and 
at  Newcfustle :  these  three  societies  were  instituted  and  incorporated  by  Henry  VIIL, 
the  first  in  1512,  the  other  two  in  1537.    By  their  charter  they  had  the  power  of 

The  cause  of  the  bishop's  refusal  was  alleged  want  of  orthodoxy  in  the  plainUflf ;  the  court  held  tbat  the 
charge  against  the  plaintiff  of  holding  fiatlse  doctrine  was  proved,  and  that  flie  bishop  was  justified  in  hia 
refiisal.  Mr.  Gorham  appealed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Priry  Council,  which  pronounced  Ita 
opinfon  (March  8, 18G0),  that  "the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Gorham  was  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the 
declared  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  Mr.  Gorham  ought  not,  by  reason  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  him,  to  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampton-Speke."  This  decision  led 
to  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  three  courts  of  law,  successively,  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  prohi- 
bition should  not  issue  directed  to  the  Judge  of  the  Arches'  Court  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
against  giving  effect  to  the  Judgment  of  her  mi^esty  in  council.  The  rule  was  refUsed  in  each  CQurt^  and, 
in  the  end,  Mr.  Gorhani  was  instituted  into  the  vicarage  ifi  queati<iK),  Augutft  7, 1860. 
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examining,  licensuig^  and  regulating  nilota,  and  of  erecting  beacons  and  lighthousea, 
and  of  placing  buoys  in  the  channels  and  riyers :  their  powers  and  priYueges  haTS 
been  greatly  augmented  by  succeeding  kings. — QihtovCt  Camden. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  instituted  by  pope 
Qregoiy  IV.  in  828,  on  his  ascending  the  papal  chair,  and  is  observed  by  the  Latin 
and  Protestant  churches  on  the  Sunday  next  following  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  of 
which,  originally,  it  was  merely  an  Octave.  The  observance  of  the  festival  was  first 
enjoined  in  the  council  of  Aries,  1260.  It  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  present 
day  by  pope  John  XX.  in  1334. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.  This  celebrated  treaty  of  alliance  was  ratified  between  the 
States-Qeneral  and  England,  against  France,  for  the  protection  of  the  Spani^ 
Netherlands;  Sweden  afterwards  joining  the  league,  it  was  known  as  the  Triple 
Alliance,  Jan.  28, 1668. 

TRIUMPHS.  The  triumph  was  a  solemn  honour  done  generals  of  armies  after  they 
had  won  great  victories,  by  receiving  them  into  the  town  with  great  magnifioenoe 
and  public  acclamations.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  two  sorte — ^the  great,  that 
was  called  the  triumph ;  and  the  little,  styled  the  ovation.  They  also  distingoish 
triumphs  into  land  and  sea  triumphs,  accordingly  as  the  battles  were  fought. 
See  dvoHon. 

TRIUMVIRI.  Three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  govern  the  Roman  state  witii 
absolute  power.  These  officers  gave  a  fiital  blow  to  the  expiring  independence  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  became  celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits,  their  ambition, 
and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first  triumvirate,  B.a  60,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Julius  CsBsar,  Pompey,  and  Craasus,  who  at  the  expiration  of  their  office  kindled 
a  civil  war.  The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  &a  43,  was  under  Augustus,  Maik 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  through  whom  the  Romans  totally  lost  their  liberty.  Augustas 
disagreed  with  his  colleagues,  and  after  he  had  defeated  them,  he  made  himself 
absolute  in  Rome.  The  triumvirate  vras  in  fiiU  force  at  Rome  for  about  twelve 
years.    See  Rotm. 

TROPPAU,  CONQRESS  of.  The  emperors  Francis  and  Alexander  respectively  of 
Austria  and  Russia  met  at  Troppau,  Oct.  20,  1820.  The  conference  between  them 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  against  Naples,  took  place  Nov.  10 ;  and  the  congreas  vras 
transferred  to  Laybach,  as  being  nearer  to  Italy,  Dec.  17,  1820.  See  Zoyfioc^ 
CongresB  of. 

TROUBADOURS  or  JONGLEURS.  They  first  appeared  in  the  ninth  century,  and  were 
so  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  the  court  of  Poitou,  and  by  several  powerful 
princes,  that  they  spread  in  process  of  time  throughout  Europe.  They  cultivated 
poetry  and  music,  and  refinement  followed  in  their  steps,  greatly  improving  the  taste 
and  temper  of  the  times.    To  l^e  troubadours  we  owe  Latin  and  French  poetry. 

TROY.  The  history  of  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  is  at  best  but  obscure,  and  more  parti- 
cularly so  in  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  Dardanus,  who  came  hither  from  Italy  (or 
Crete)  about  the  year  1506  B.C.,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  prince  of  the 
country,  whom  he  succeeded.  Dardanus  built  a  city,  and  named  it,  after  himself, 
Dardania :  Troas,  the  second  in  succession  from  Dardanus,  changed  the  name  to  Troy; 
and  Ilus,  his  successor,  converted  it  into  Ilium. 


Arrival  of  Scamander  In  Phrygia  Minor. 

—!Blair BjC.  1646 

Teucer  enooeeds  hia  fkther  .  1602 

Dardanua  anooeeds  Teooer,  and  builda  the 

city  of  DardanU 1480 

iReign  of  Eriethonlua  ....  1449 
Reign  of  Troaa,  from  whom  the  people  are 

called  Trojana 1374 

The  rape  of  Ganymede  ....  1S41 
Una,  aon  of  Troaa,  reigna  .    .  1814 

Belgn  of  Lapmedon 1280 

Arrival  of  Herculea  in  Phrygia ;  Heslone 

delivered  from  the  aea-monater.— £2atr; 

Usher 1225 


B.O. 


1224 
1224 


War  of  Hercules  and  Laomedon 

Reign  of  Priam,  or  Podarces  .    . 

Rape  of  Helen,  by  Alexander  Paris,  aon 
of  Priam,  20  years  before  the  sacking 
of  Ttoj. —Hornet^ s  Tliad,  book  xziv.,  line 
964,  Fbpe'e  edit 1904 

Commencement  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Greeks  to  recover  Helen    .       .       .    .  1198 

Troy  taken  and  homed  in  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  June,  i.  e.  23rd  of  the  month 
Thargelion.  —  Ririan  MarUu,  406 
years  before  the  firat  Olympiad.— il|Ml- 
lodonu 1184 

iEneaa  arrives  in  Italy.— Lat^Iel .       .    .  1183 


Some  time  after  the  destruction  of  old  Troy,  a  new  city  was  built,  about  thirty  stadia 
distant  from  the  old  site ;  but  though  it  bore  the  same  name,  and  received  ample 
donations  from  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  it  never  rose  to  much 
importance,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  was  nearly  in  ruins. — PriatUy. 
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TROY  WEIGHT.  The  Romans  left  their  ounce,  now  our  aToirdupois  ounce,  in  Britain. 
— Arhuthnot,  The  present  ounce  of  this  weight  was  brought  from  Grand  Cairo  into 
Europe,  about  the  tame  of  the  Crusades,  a.d.  1095.  It  was  first  adopted  at  Troyes,  a 
city  of  France,  whence  the  name ;  and  is  used  to  weigh  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.    The  Troy  weight,  Scots,  was  established  by  James  VL  (our  James  I.)  in  1618. 

TROTES,  TREATY  oi*,  between  England,  France,  and  Burgundy,  whereby  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Henry  V.  should  marry  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  be  appointed 
regent  of  France,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  shoidd  inherit  the  crown.  May  24, 
1420.  The  French  were  driven  from  Troyes  by  the  allied  armies,  Feb.  7 ;  it  was 
retaken  by  Napoleon,  Feb.  28 ;  and  was  finally  re-occupied  by  the  allies,  March  4, 
1814. 

TRUMPET.  Some  of  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  trumpet  to  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  others  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but 
not  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  First  torches,  then  shells  of  fish  sounded  like 
trumpets,  were  the  signals  in  primitive  wars. — Potter,  The  speaking-trumpet  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  335  B.O.  Trumpets  were  first  sounded 
before  the  king  in  the  time  of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  790.  Speaking-trumpets  were 
improved  by  Eiroher  in  1652.  Il!l^e  by  Salland,  1654.  Philosophically  explained  by 
Moreland,  1671. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER,  Btgnonia  radieans,  was  brought  hither  from  Korth  America, 
about  1640.  The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  wmpervirenSf  came  from  North 
America  in  1656.  The  Bigfionia  capeims  was  brought  to  England,  from  the  Cape,  in 
1828.  The  Large-flowered  Trumpet-flower,  or  Bignonia  grandiflora,  was  brought  frt>m 
China  in  1800. 

TUAM,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  or.  St  Jarlath,  the  son  of  Loga,  who  sat  in  a.d.  501,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  first  founder  of  the  cathedral  of  Tuam,  though  the  abbey  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  487.  The  church  was  anciently  called  Tuaim-da-uualand. 
In  the  year  1151,  Edan  O'Hoisin  was  the  first  archbishop,  at  least  the  first  who  had 
the  use  of  the  pidl,  for  some  of  his  predecessors  are  sometimes  called  bishops  of  Con- 
naught,  and  sometimes  archbishops,  by  Irish  historians.  The  see  of  Mayo  was 
annexed  to  Tuam  in  1559.  This  arch-see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books,  by  an  extent 
returned  cmno  28  Eliz.,  at  502.  sterling  per  annum. — BeaUon.  Tuam  ceased  to  be 
archiepiscopal,  conformably  with  the  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  1838,  and  is  now  a 
bishopric  only,  to  which  EiUala  and  Achonry,  a  joint  see,  has  been  added.  See 
ArMitkopi. 

TUBULAR  BRIDGE,  OB  BRITANNU  TUBULAR  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE.  The 
most  wonderful  enterprise  in  engineering  in  the  world,  constructed  about  a  mile 
southward  of  the  Menai  Strait  Suspension  Bridge.  At  this  spot  is  a  rock  called  the 
Britannia  rock,  near  the  centre  of  the  Menai  Strait,  the  surfoce  of  which  is  about  ten 
feet  above  low-water  level,  on  which  is  built  a  tower  two  hundred  feet  above  high 
water,  and  on  which  rest  two  lines  of  tubes  or  hollow  girders  strong  enough  to  bear 
their  weight  and  laden  railway  trains  in  addition,  the  ends  resting  on  the  abutments 
on  each  shore ;  each  tube  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  height 
of  the  tubes  within  is  thirty  feet  at  the  Britannia  tower,  diminishing  to  twenty-three 
feet  at  the  abutments.  The  lifting  of  these  tubes  to  their  places  is  regarded  as  the 
most  gigantic  operation  ever  successfrdly  performed.  The  Conway  Tubular  Bridge  is 
a  miniature  copy  of  the  Britannia,  and  therefore  requires  no  description.  The  prin- 
cipal engineers  were  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Fairbum.  The  first  locomotive 
passed  tiirough  these  Tubular  bridges,  March  5, 1850.* 

*  It  is  ft  remarkftble  instanoe  of  the  pr(>gres8iye  ftdvanoement  which  marks  the  present  age  in  all  that 
regards  mechanical  inventioQ,  that  the  Britannia  tabular  bridge  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of— we 
may  also  say  sopersede— one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  railway  of  which  the 
Tubular  bridge  forms  a  part,  is  in  like  manner  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  finest  mall-coach  roads  ever 
constructed.  The  road  fh>m  London  to  Holyhend  has  been  for  ages  regarded  as  the  highway  ftt>m  the 
British  metropolis  to  Dublin;  and  the  late  Mr.  Telford  was  applied  to  by  the  Government  about  thirty-three 
years  ago,  and  he  perfected  this  route  by  the  London  and  Holyhead  mail-coaeh  road,  with  its  beautiful 
suspension  bridge  over  the  river  Conway  and  over  the  Menai  Strait,  commenced  in  July  1818,  and  finished  in 
July  1825.  See  Menai  Strait  Suapennon  Bridge.  When  Chester  became  a  centre  of  railway  communlcsr 
tion,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  considered  that  a  through  route  to  Holyhead  would  be  more  conveniently 
established  from  that  point  than  from  Shrewsbury,  which  lies  in  the  route  of  Telford's  road.  Accordingly 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  was  constructed ;  and  in  its  course,  both  the  Conway  and  the  Menai 
bad  to  be  crossed ;  and  hence  was  formed  the  present  Tubular  bridges. 
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TUESDAY.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  from  Tmsio,  or  The, 
a  Saxon  deity,  that  was  particularly  worshipped  on  this  day.  Tuisto  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Having  given  the  Saxons  laws  and  having  established  religious  oeremomee 
among  them,  he  was  worshipped  at  his  death  as  a  god.  Tuesday,  in  LAtin  Dies  Maria, 
was  <»lled  the  third  day  among  the  Jews.    See  TFedE;  Dayt. 

TUILERIES,  Paris.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  of  that  city,  commenced  by  Catharine  de 
Medici,  after  the  plans  of  Philibert  de  Lorme,  a.d.  1564  ;  continued  by  Henry  IV.; 
and  finished  by  Louis  XIV.  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  great  events  during  the  two 
memorable  revolutions,  particularly  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  Tuileries  was  ran- 
sacked in  the  revolution  of  1848.    See  France, 

TULIPS.  They  came  to  England  from  Vienna,  A.D.  1578,  and  have  always  been  among 
our  most  esteemed  flowers.  They  became  an  object  of  commerce  in  the  16th  century; 
and  it  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  city  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  that  in  the  year 
1639, 120  tulips,  with  the  ofibets,  sold  for  90,000  florins ;  and  in  particular,  that  one 
of  them,  called  the  viceroy,  sold  for  4203  guilders  !  The  States  at  last  put  a  stop  to 
this  extravagant  and  ruinous  passion  for  flowers.  The  tulip-tree,  Liriodendron  ttu^pi' 
ferOf  was  brought  to  these  reiJms  from  America,  about  1668. 

TUNBRn>GE-WELI^,  Kent.  The  celebrated  springs  here  were  first  discovered,  it  is 
believed,  by  Dudlev  lord  North,  who  had  retired  into  the  neighbourhood  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  and  became  perfectly  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  its 
waters,  a.d.  1606.  The  air  of  this  district  is  yery  pure  and  saluprioua,  and  adds 
materially  to  tiie  benefit  derived  from  the  medicinal  quality  of  the  waters. — ffoohe, 

TUNIS  AifD  TRIPOLI  The  former  stands  near  where  Carthage  was  built  The 
territories  of  both  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Carthaginian  state,  and  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  after  the  third  Punic  war,  148  B.o.  Besieged  by  Louis  DL 
of  France,  1270.  It  remained  under  African  kings  till  taken  by  Barbaroasa,  under 
Solyman  the  Magnificent.  Barbarossa  was  expelled  by  Charles  V. ;  but  the  countiy 
was  recovered  by  the  Turks,  under  Selim  IL  Taken,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  when  10,000  Christian  slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  1535.  The  bey 
of  Tunis  was  first  appointed  in  1570.  Tunis  was  reduced  by  admiral  Blake,  on  the 
bey  refrising  to  deliver  up  the  British  captives,  1656. 

TUNNELS.  The  earliest  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation  was  executed 
by  M.  Riguet,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Bezidres,  in  France.  The  first  in  England 
was  by  Mr.  Brindley,  on  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  navigation,  near  Manchester,  about 
1760.  ^ra  of  the  Gravesend  tunnel,  1800 — ^the  report  upon  it»  1801.  The  Thames 
tunnel  projected  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  1823.  This  last  wonderful  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  foot  passengers,  March  25,  1843.    See  Thama  TuwuL 

TURBAN.  The  head-dress  of  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  consisting  of  two  parts,  a 
cap  and  a  sash,  the  latter  artfully  wreathed  about  the  head.  The  sash  of  the  Tui^'s 
turban  is  white  linen ;  that  of  the  Persians,  red  woollen.  These  are  the  HiR»jng»iMhiwg 
marks  of  their  different  religions.  Sophi,  king  of  Persia,  being  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  was 
the  first  who  assumed  the  red  colour,  to  distinguish  hiniself  from  the  Turks,  who  are 
of  the  sect  of  Omar. 

TURIN.  The  French  besieged  this  city  in  1706 ;  but  prince  Eugene  defeated  their 
army,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1798,  the  French  repubUcan  army 
took  possession  of  Turin,  seized  all  the  strong  places  and  arsenals  of  Piedmont,  and 
obliged  the  king  and  his  £Etmily  to  remove  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  In  1799,  the 
French  were  driven  out  by  the  Auatrians  and  Russians ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
city  and  all  Piedmont  surrendered  to  the  French.  In  1814,  it  was  delivered  up  to 
the  allies,  when  they  restored  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

TURKEY.  The  Turks  themselves  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Tartars ;  but  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  eonquered,  and  with  whom  iJiey  beoEune  incor- 
porated, the  modem  Turks  must  be  regatded  as  a  mixture  of  many  races  of  men. 
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Birth  of  Mahomet,  the  prophet,  at  Meoea 

(see  Mecca) a.d. 

Hifl  imposture  commenced  (see  Maho- 

metanism) 004 

The  Koran  written  (see  Koran)    .       .    .  610 

Flight  to  Medina  (see  Ifedtfia)  ...  622 

iGra  of  the  Hegira  (see  Hegira)    .       .    .  622 

Death  of  Mahomet 631 

Holf  wars  hegin  (see  Gnuade*)           .    .  1096 


The  TarMsh  empire  first  formed  under 
Othman  at  Bithynia  .       .  aj>.  1898 

The  Turks  penetrate  into  Thraee,  and 
take  Adriaaople 1360 

Amniath  I.  institates  the  Janiaaries,  a 
guard  composed  of  Christian  slaves, 
bred  Mahometans 1362 

Bajaaet  I.  overruns  the  proviiMes  of  the 
Eastern  empire   ....  1889,  H  asf . 
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TURKET,  amHwued. 

He  Ufs  liege  to  Constantiiiople ;  but  Is  at 
length  taken  by  Tamerlane  (see  Tamer- 
lane)   A.P.  1408 

The  Turks,  inTading  Hungary,  are  repelled 

by  Huniades 1450 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  under 
Mahomet  11^  which  ends  the  Eastern  Bo- 
man  empire      .  1468 

Greece  made  subject  to  the  Mahometans  (see 

Greece) 1466 

The  Turks  penetrate  into  Italy,  and  take 
Otranto,  vhich  diflhses  terror  throughout 

Europe      1480 

Sellm  1.  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Janissa- 
ries :  he  murders  his  father,  brothers,  and 

their  sons 1612 

He  takes  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  Anom 

the  ChrlstUns 1614 

He  oyerruns  Syria  ......  1616 

Adds  Eg3rpt  to  his  empire 1616 

Solyman  II.  takes  Belgrade    ....  1621 
Rhodes  taken  from  the  knighfcB  of  St.  John, 

who  go  to  Malta 1622 

BattteofMohats(ioAi<:ftM0)   .        .  .1626 

Solymaa  II.,  with  260,000  men,  is  repulsed 

before  Vienna  1629 

Cyprus  taken  from  the  Tenedans  .  .  1671 

Great  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  puts  an  end 
to  the  fears  of  Europe  from  Turkish  power 

(see  LepeuUo) 1671 

Amurath  II.  ascends  the  throne ;  strangles 

his  Atc  brothers 1674 

[Dreadftd  persecutions   of   the   Christians 

during  tkds  reign.] 
The  Turks  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the  ftr 

mous  Schah  Abbas 1666 

Bloody  reign  of  Mahomet  III.  .  1696 

Reign  of  Achmet  1 1603 

Great  fire  in  Constantinople  .       .  .1606 

Reign  of  Amurath  lY .,  who  strangles  his  fsr 

ther  and  four  brothers 1624 

The  Turks  defiaat  the  Persians,  and  take  the 

dtv  of  Bagdad 1689 

The  island  or  Candia,  or  Crete,  taken  after  a 

26  years'  siege 1669 

Vienna  besieged  by  Mahomet  IV.,  but  re- 

lieyed  by  John  o/^  Poland    ....  1688 
Mahomet  IV.  deposed  by  Solyman    .       .    .  1687 

Peace  of  Carloyltz 1699 

Mustapha  III.  deposed 1708 

The  Morea  retaken  by  the  Turks  .  .  1716 

Belgrade  taken  trcm.  Austria;  and  Russia 

relinquishes  Axof 1789 

Great  sea-fight  in  the  channel  of  Selo ;  the 
English  and  Russian  fleets   defeat  the 

Turkish IHO 

The  Crimea  falls  to  Russia  .       .       .    Jan.  1783 

Cession  of  Oczaoow 1791 

[This  ends  the  disastrous  war  with  Russia 
and  Austria  (begun  in  1787),  the  Turks 
haying  lost  more  than  200,000  men. — AeheJ] 
War  against  Russia  .    Dec.  80,  1806 

Passage  and  repassage  of  the  Dardanelles 
eflbcted  by  the  British  fleet,  but  with  great 
loss  (see  Dardanelles)       .       .        Feb.  19,  1807 
Murder  of  HaUAga       .  .    May  26.  1807 

The  sultan  Selim  is  deposed  and  murdered,  ana 

Mustapha  IV.  called  to  the  throne.  May  29,  1807 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  {which  eee)    .    May  28,  1812 
A  carayan,  consisting  of  2000   louls,   re- 
turning from  Mecca,  destroyed  by  a  pesti- 
lential wind  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  20 
only  were  saved        .  .       Aug.  9,  1812 

Subjection  of  the  Wachabees  .1819 

All  Pacha  of  Janina,  in  Greece,  declares 

himself  independent 1820 

Insurrection  of  Moldayia   and  Wallaohla, 

March  6,  1821 
The  Greek  patriarch  put  to  death  at  Con- 
sUntinopIe April  28,  1^1 


Horrible  massacre  at  Sdo ;  the  most  dread- 
ful tn  modem  history  (see  note  to  Ghreeee) 

AprU  23,  1822 

Sea-fight  near  Mitylene     .       ,       .  Oct.  6»  1824 

New  Mahometan  army  announced  to  be  or- 
ganised          May  29,  1826 

Insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  at  Constan- 
tinople       June  14,  1826 

Firman  of  the  sultan  abolishlug  the  Janis- 
saries      June  16,  1826 

Fire  at  Constantinople ;  6000  houses  reduced 
to  ashes Aug.  80,  1826 

Battle  of  Nayarino ;  the  Turkish  fleet  de- 
stroyed by  the  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  (see  Naifarino)   .       ,     Oct  20.  1827 

Banishment  of  182  French,  120  English,  ana 
86  Russian  settlers,  fh>m  the  Turkish  em- 
pire   Jan.  6,  1828 

War  with  Russia    ....  April  26,  1828 

The  emperor  Nicholas  takes  the  field  against 
the  Turks        ....         May  20,  1828 

Capitulation  of  Brahilow  .    June  19,  1828 

Surrender  of  Anappa  June  23,  1828 

The  eminences  of  Schumla  taken  by  the 
Russians July  20,  1828 

The  Russian  emperor  arrives  before  Varna, 

Aug.  6,  1828 

Battle  of  AkhaLtic      .        .  Aug.  24,  1828 

Fortress  of  Bi^aset  taken  Sept.  9,  1828 

The  sultan  leaves  his  capital  for  the  camp, 
bearing  with  him  the  sacred   standard, 

Sept.  26,  1828 

Dardanelles  blockaded       .  .  Oct  1,  1828 

Surrender  of  Varna        .  Oct  16^  1828 

Russians   retreat  fh>m  before   Schumla, 

Oct  16,  1828 

Surrender  of  the  castle  of  the  Morea  to  the 
French Oct  80,  1828 

Siege  of  Sllistria  raised  by  the   Russians, 

Nov.  10,  1828 

Victory  of  the  Russians  at  Kulertscha,  near 
Schumla June  11,  1829 

Battle  near  Erxeroum         .  July  2,  1829 

Adrianople  is  entered  by  the  Russian  troops, 

Aug.  20,  1829 

Armistioe  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
armies Aug.  29,  1829 

Treaty  of  peace   ....       Sept  14,  1829 

Fire  at  Constantinople;  extinguished  by  the 
seamen  and   marines  of  H.M.S.  Blonde, 

Jan.  22,  1880 

Treaty  with  America  May  7,  1880 

St  Jean  d'Acre  taken  by  Ibraham  Pacha, 
son  of  Mehemet  All  July  2,  ie82r 

He  defeats  the  army  of  the  sultan  in  Syria, 
with  great  loss     ....    July  80,  1882 

A  series  of  successes  brings  the  army  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  within  eighty  leagues  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  sultan  has  recourse 
to  the  aid  of  Russia  Jan.  1833 

A  Russian  force  enten  the  Turkish  capital, 

Aprils,  1883 

Treaty  with  Russia,  offensive  and  defensive, 

July  8,  1883^ 

Office  of  grand  vizier  abolished  by  the  sultan, 

March  30.  1888 

Treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  ooncludea 
by  lord  Ponsonby,  ratified         .    Aug.  16,  1888 

[For  the  events  of^  1889  and  1840  in  relation 
to  Syria,  see  8yria!\ 

[A  large  body  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  re- 
Aigees,  fleeing  fhmi  tiie  scene  of  the  civil 
war  (see  Hungary)  seek  the  protection  of 
Turkey.] 

The  Turkish  government  refhses  to  surren- 
der them  on  the  Joint  demand  of  Russia 
and  Austria     ....        Sept  16,  1849 

Russia  again  demands  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  and  suspends  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  Porte    .  Nov.  12,  1849 
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TURKEY,  wnUwued. 

[The  Porto  (ooantonaaoed  by  EngUnd) 

flrmlx  reslita  this  damand.j 
The  British  fleet,  ander  sir  W  Parker, 

anchors  in  Basica  baj  Mot.  18,  1840 


Diplomatic  relations  betveen  Rnaaia  and 
the  Porte  resumed,  the  latter  sendlBs 
the  refugees  to  Konlah,  in  Asia  Minor, 

Jan.  1850 


TURKISH  EMPERORS. 


1899. 

19S6. 
1360. 

1869. 

140S. 

1410. 
1418. 
1421. 
1461. 

1481. 
1612. 
1620. 


1866. 
1674. 


1606. 


1608. 


Othman,  or  Ottoman,  who  assumed  tiie 
title  of  Grand  Seignior. 

Orchan,  son  of  Othman. 

Amurath  I.:  stabbed  by  ft  soldier,  of 
which  wound  he  died. 

Bajasetl.,  his  son;  defeated  by  Tamer- 
lane, and  died  imprisoned. 

Sol  y men,  son  of  Btgaaet :  dethnmed  by 
his  brother  and  snooessor. 

MussrChelebl :  strangled. 

Mahomed  I.,  also  son  of  Bi^axet. 

Amurath  II.,  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Mahomed  II.  by  whom  Constantinople 
was  taken,  in  1468. 

Baiazet  II. :  deposed  by  his  son. 

Seiim  I.,  who  suooeedea  him. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; the  most  eventAil  reign  in 
modem  Turkish  annals. 

Selim  II.,  son  of  the  last. 

Amurath  III.,  bis  son:  on  his  accession 
he  caused  his  five  brothers  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  their  mother,  in  grie^ 
stabbed  herself  to  death. 

Mahomed  III.,  son  of  Amurath;  com- 
menced his  reign  by  strangling  all  his 
brothers,  and  drowning  all  his  father's 
wires. 

Ahmed,  or  Achmet,  his  son :  succeeded 
by  his  brother. 


1617.  Mnstaphal. :  deposed  by  the  Janiaaaifes, 

and   impriaoned;    n»oeeded    by  Ida 
nephew. 

1618.  Osman  I. :  strangled  by  the  Janlaaazfe^ 

and  his  uncle  restored. 
1629.  Mustapha  I.  again :  again  deposed,  aent 

to  the  Seyen  Towers,  and  strangled. 
1623.  Amurath  IV.,  sneceeded  by  his  brother. 
1640.  Ibrahim :  strangled  by  the  Janisaariea. 
164D.  Mahomed  IT.,  son  of  Ibrahim :  dcpoaed, 

and  died  imprisoned. 
1687.  Solyman  III.,  his  brother. 
1601.  Ahmed  or  Achmet  II.:  socceeded  by-Ua 

nephew. 
1696.  Mustapha  II.,  eldest  son  of  Mahomet  IT.: 

deposed ;  succeeded  hr  his  brother. 
1708.  Ahmed  or  Achmet  III.:  deposed,  and 

died  in  prison  in  1736. 
1780.  Mahmnd  or  Mahomed  V.,  succeeded  Ua 

uncle,  the  preceding  sultan. 
1764.  Osman  11^  brother  of  Mahmud. 
1767.  Mustapha  III.,  brother  of  Osman. 
1774.  Abdul-Ahmed. 
1788.  Seltm  III. :  deposed  by  the  Janlaaazlea, 

and  his  nephew  raised  to  the  throne. 
1807.  Mustapha  IV.:  deposed,  and,  with  the 

late  sultan,  Selim,  murdered. 
1806.  Mahmud  II. :  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1880.  Abdnl-Me4}id,  the  present  (1860)  Saltan. 


TURKEY  TRADE.  This  trade,  one  of  the  most  lucratiye  at  the  time,  and  for  agea 
afterwards  very  lucrative  to  England,  commenced  in  the  year  1550.  The  TuAej  or 
Levant  Company  of  London  was  instituted  by  charter  of  Elizabeth,  in  1579.  The 
Turkey  trade  (still  carried  on)  embraces  a  wide  field  of  oonmieroe. — Andenon, 

TURKEYS  AND  GUINEA  FOWL&  First  brought  to  England  a.d.  1528,  and  to 
France  in  1570.  Turkeys  are  natives  of  America*  and  were  consequently  unknown 
to  the  andents.  Mr.  Pennant  has  established  this  fact  by  various  particulars  in  the 
history  of  these  birds ;  evincing  that  they  are  natives  neither  of  Europe,  Asia,  nor 
Africa ;  a  circumstance  since  placed  beyond  controversy,  by  the  researchee  of  Mr. 
Beckmann.  Wild  turkeys  are  met  with  in  flocks  of  some  thousands  in  parts  of  the 
new  world. — Smyth, 

TURNIKQ.  According  to  Pliny  this  art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  articles 
of  wood,  ivory,  iron,  and  gold  were  formed.  The  precious  vasea,  enriched  with 
figures  in  half  relief,  which  at  this  day  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquary  and 
curious,  were  produced  by  turning.  The  lathes  made  for  turnery  in  England  are, 
many  of  them,  wonderful  in  their  machineiy ;  and  in  some  of  our  dock-yards,  blocks 
and  other  materials  for  our  ships  of  war  are  now  produced  by  an  almost  inatantaneous 
process,  from  rough  pieces  of  oak,  by  the  machineiy  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

TURNPIKES.  See  ToUs.  Turnpike-gates  for  exacting  tolls,  which  were  otherwise 
previously  collected,  were  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1668. — Chalmen.  The 
statutes  relating  to  turnpike-roads  and  turnpike  trusts  are  very  numarouSy  and  relate 
to  the  empire  at  large ;  they  are  called  local  acts. 

TURPENTINE  TREE,  Pitlacia  Terebmthinus,  came  from  Barbary,  before  1656.  Toi^ 
pentine  is  a  sort  of  resinous  gum,  usually  distilled  out  of  the  fir  and  other  trees,  and 
IS  of  two  kinds,  common,  and  Venetian. — Pardon.  Spirits  of  turpentine  were  first 
applied,  with  success,  to  the  rot  in  sheep  :  one-third  of  the  spirit  diluted  with  two- 
thirds  water,  1772. — Annvtal  JUgiHer. 

TUSCAN  ORDER  of  ARCHITECTURE.  The  Tuscan  order  is  described  as  that  which 
should  be  used  in  the  erection  of  coarse  and  rude  buildings,  in  which  strength  is 
principally  intended,  without  regard  to  ornament  or  beauty.    It  is  the  least  artificial 
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of  any  of  the  orders. — WoUon.  The  base  and  capital  are  usually  seven  modules  in 
length,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar  is  one-fourth  less  than  the  diameter  at  the 
bottom. — Pardofk    It  is  called  Tuscan  because  invented  in  Tuscany. — Bayley. 

TUSCANY.  This  country  was  created  into  a  dukedom,  a.d.  1580.  It  came  into  the 
Austrian  family  in  1737.  It  was  seized  by  the  French  in  March,  1799.  Ferdinand  IV., 
the  grand  duke,  was  dispossessed  by  France,  and  his  dominions  given  to  Louis,  son 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria,  Feb.  26,  1801.  He  died 
June  30, 1808  ;  and  soon  afterwards  this  state  was  transformed  into  an  appendage  to 
the  crown  of  Italy;  but  was  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.  The  present  grand-duke, 
Leopold  II.,  ascended  June  18, 1824.  Consequent  upon  the  late  civil  war  in  Italy, 
the  grand-duke  flees  from  Sienna,  Feb.  7, 1849,  and  arrives  at  Gaeta  Feb.  23  following. 
An  Austrian  force  enters  Tuscany,  May  5, 1850.    He  returns  to  his  states,  July  23, 1850. 

TWELFTH-DAY.  The  church-festival  called  the  Epiphany,  or  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles.  See  Epiphany.  The  custom  of  drawing  king  and  queen  on  this  day 
was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  on  the  tabernacle  or  Christmas 
festivals,  drew  lots  for  kings,  by  putting  a  piece  of  money  in  the  middle  of  a  cake, 
which  whoever  found  was  saluted  as  king. 

TYBURN,  London.  The  ancient  place  in  London  for  the  execution  of  malefactors. 
Formerly  Oxford-road,  now  Oxford-street,  had  trees  and  hedges  on  both  sides;  and 
beyond,  all  was  coimtry,  both  northward  and  westward :  at  the  west-end  of  Oxford- 
road  Tyburn  turnpike  stood.  In  1778,  a  German  writer,  describing  the  metropolis, 
and  speaking  of  Tyburn,  the  place  for  executing  criminals  at  that  time,  mentions  it  as 
being  "  distant  from  London  about  two  English  miles." 

TYLER,  WAT,  ms  INSURRECTION.  It  arose  in  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the 
poll-tax,  which  was  levied  in  1378.  Owing  to  the  indecent  rudeness  of  one  of  the 
collectors  to  Tyler's  daughter,  with  a  view  to  prove  Jier  of  sufficient  age  (fifteen)  to 
pay  the  tax  (Tyler  striking  him  dead  for  the  offence),  the  provoked  popiuace  gathered 
upon  Blackheath  to  the  number  of  100,000  men.  The  king,  Richard  II.,  invited  Tyler 
to  a  parley  at  Smithfield,  where  the  latter  addressed  the  king  in  a  somewhat  menacing 
manner,  now  and  again  lifting  up  his  sword.  His  insolence  raised  the  indignation  of 
the  mayor,  Walworth,  who  stunned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  his  mace,  and  one  of  the 
knights  attending  the  king  despatched  him.  The  death  of  their  leader  awed  the 
multitude,  to  whom  Richard  promised  a  charter,  and  they  dispersed,  1381. 

TYRE.  This  great  city  was  first  built  by  Agenor.  Another  city  was  built  1257  B.o.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  719  B.C.,  and  they  retired  from  before  it,  after  a  siege 
of  upwards  of  five  years,  713  B.o.  Taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  572  B.O.,  and  the  city 
demolished,  when  the  Tyrians  removed  to  an  opposite  island,  and  built  a  new  and 
magnificent  city.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  with  much  difficulty,  and  only  after  he 
had  joined  the  island  to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  Aug.  20, 
332  B.O. — Strdbo.  Two  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  in  the  history  of  human  crimes  were 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Histories 
which  laud  such  monsters  ought  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames. — Phillips. 

TYRE,  ERA  of.  Began  on  the  19th  of  October,  125  B.G.,  with  the  month  Hyperbereteeus. 
The  months  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era,  and  the  year  is  similar  to 
the  Julian  year.  To  reduce  this  era  to  ours,  subtract  124 ;  and  if  the  given  year  be 
less  than  125,  deduct  it  frx>m  125,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ 

u. 

UBIQUARIANS.  A  sect  of  Lutherans  which  arose  and  spread  through  Germany  and 
other  countries,  and  who  believed  the  natural  body  of  Christ  to  be  everywhere  present. 
This  sect  arose  under  Brentius,  about  a.d.  1540.  This  sect  was  called  also  X31)iquita- 
rians.    It  was  at  no  time  very  numerous. — Ashe. 

UEIRAINE.  The  name  signifies  a  frontier.  By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Poland, 
these  states  divided  the  Ukraine  in  1693.  Poland  having  the  west  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  Russia  the  east.  But  the  whole  coimtry  (the  borders  of  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Little  Tartary)  was  assigned  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Partition  in  1795. 

ULM,  PEACE  OF,  by  which  Frederick  Y.  lost  Bohemia  (having  been  driven  from  it  pre- 
viously), July  3, 1620.    Uhn  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796.    Great  battie  between 
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the  French  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter,  under  general  Mack,  were  ddieated 
with  dreadful  loss,  by  marshal  Ney,  whose  victory  was  consummated  by  the  surraider 
of  IHm,  and  36,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  Oct  17, 19, 1805.  Ftom 
this  time  the  ruin  of  the  confederates,  and  grandeur  and  power  of  Napoleon,  had  their 
date. 
UMBRELLA.  Described  in  early  dictionaries  as  "  a  portable  peni-house  to  cany  in  a 
person's  hand  to  screen  him  from  violent  rain  or  heat**  Umbrellas  are  very  ancioit: 
it  appears,  by  the  carvings  at  Persepolis,  that  umbrellas  were  used  at  very  rem(^ 
periods  by  the  Eastern  princes.  Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  southern  part  of  Aialxs, 
informs  us  that  he  saw  a  great  prince  of  that  coimtry  returning  from  a  moeque,  pre- 
ceded by  some  hundreds  of  soldiera,  and  that  he  and  each  of  the  princes  of  )m  mas^ 
rous  fSunily  caused  a  laiige  umbrella  to  be  carried  by  his  side.  The  old  chinavue  in 
our  pantries  and  cupboards  show  the  Chinese  shadeid  by  an  umbrella.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  person  who  used  an  umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  was  the  benevokit 
Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  1786.* 

UNCTION,  EXTREME.  Unction  was  frequent  among  the  Jews.  At  their  feBsta,  and 
other  times  of  rejoicing,  they  anointed  sometimes  their  whole  body,  and  at  oiha 
times  their  head  or  feet  only:  their  kings  and  high  priests  were  anointed  at  their 
inauguration;  they  also  anointed  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to  conaecmte ^them. 
None  of  the  emperors,  it  is  said,  were  anointed  before  Justinian,  Aug.  1,  ajd.  527.  As 
a  religious  rite,  extreme  unction  was  in  common  use,  a.d.  550.  St.  Asaph  was  ths 
first  who  received  unction  from  the  pope,  690.~-Boyfo.  It  is  administered  in  dying 
cases  as  extreme  unction.    See  Anointing. 

UNIFORMS.  Military  uniforms  were  first  used  in  Prance,  "in  a  regular  manner," by 
Louis  XIV.,  1668.  In  England  the  uniform  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
military  service,  but  with  little  analogy  to  the  modem  dress  of  our  military.— ii&£- 
For  an  account  of  naval  uniforms,  see  Naval  Unifomn, 

UNIFORMITY,  ACT  of.  An  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  1  Eli«.,  1569.  But  the  statate 
known  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  13  &  14  Cha&  IL,  1661-2.  It  enjoined 
uniformity  in  matters  of  religion,  and  obliged  all  deigy  to  subecribe  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  use  the  same  form  of  worship,  and  same  book  of  common  prayer. 
This  act  caused  upwards  of  2000  conscientious  ministers  to  quit  the  church  of 
England,  and  take  their  lot  among  the  dissenters,  who  thereby  received  so  large  an 
addition  to  their  numbers  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  fathers  of  the  ds- 
senting  interest. 

UNION  OP  THE  CROWNS,  and  KINGDOMS.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  united  by  the  accession  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  as  James  I.  of  England,  March 
24,  1603.  The  legislative  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  attempted  in  1604,  but  the 
project  failed.  It  was  again  attempted,  but  again  fiuled,  in  1670.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne  it  was  once  more  tried,  and  in  the  end  with  better  succeaa  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  the  articles  discussed,  and,  notwithstanding  great  opposition  nude 
by  the  tones,  every  article  in  the  union  was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  first  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  afterwards  by  the  peers,  July  22,  1706,  and  ratified  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  Jan.  16,  1707.    It  became  a  law,  May  1,  same  year. 

UNION  WITH  IRELAND.  The  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  proposed  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  Jan.  22, 1799.  Rejected  by  the  commons  of  Ireland,  Jan.  24,  the 
votes  being  105  for,  to  106  against  tlie  union.  The  English  house  of  commons  on 
the  same  question  divided,  140,  141,  and  149  for  the  union ;  against  it,  15,  25,  and  % 

•  For  a  long  while  it  waa  not  nsual  for  men  to  carry  them  without  inoarring  the  brand  of  efiBminacv. 
At  first,  a  single  umbrella  seems  to  have  been  kept  at  a  coffee-bouse  for  extraordinary  ooeasions— tent  is 
a  coach  or  chair  in  a  heavy  shower,  but  not  commonly  carried  by  the  walkers.  The  i^ewflfe  "^^ 
advertises  "  The  young  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Custom-house,  who,  in  fear  of  rain,  borroved  t*« 
umbrella  from  HTW»'<  Goffte-houae,  shall  the  next  time  be  welcome  to  the  maid's  patUM."^  As  late  »»  Xui, 
one  John  Macdonald,  a  footman,  who  wrote  his  own  life,  informs  us,  that  he  had  "a  fine  silk  umbreil*. 
which  he  brought  from  Spain ;  but  he  could  not  with  any  comfort  to  himself  use  it,  the  people  calling  ooi 
'  Frenchman  I  why  don't  you  get  a  coach?' "  The  fact  was,  the  hackney-coachmen  and  chairmen,  jdning 
with  the  true  etprit  de  corps,  were  clamorous  against  this  portentous  rival.  The  footman,  in  1778,  gl^«  f* 
some  farther  information.  "  At  this  time,  there  were  no  umbrellas  worn  in  London,  except  in  noblemen  s 
and  gentlemen's  houses,  where  there  was  a  large  one  hung  in  the  hall  to  hold  over  a  lady  if  it  rixa^ 
between  the  door  and  her  carriage."  This  man's  sister  was  compelled  to  quit  his  arm  one  day  finom  the 
abuse  he  drew  down  on  himself  and  his  umbrella.  But  he  adds,  that  "  he  persisted  for  three  montbs,  til/ 
they  took  no  Airther  notice  of  this  novelty.  Foreigners  began  to  use  tlieirs,  and  then  the  EngUsb.  No* 
it  Is  become  a  great  trade  in  London."— J^eto  Monthly  Magazine. 
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respectively.  Lord  Castlereagh  detailed  his  plan  of  the  union,  in  the  Irish  house  of 
lords,  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament  thereon,  Feb.  5,  1800. 
Votes  of  the  commons  agreeing  to  it,  161  against  115,  Feb.  17 ;  and  again,  152  against 
108,  Feb.  21.  The  houses  of  lords  and  commons  wait  on  the  lord-lieutenant  with 
the  articles  of  union,  March  27.  The  act  passed  in  the  British  parliament,  July  2, 
1800.  The  imperial  united  standard  was  first  displayed  upon  Bedford  Tower, 
Dublin  Castle,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  legislative  union  becoming  an  operative 
law,  Jan.  1,  1801. 

UNION  REPEAL  ASSOCLA.TION,  Ireland.    See  Bepeal  of  the  Union. 

UNITARIANS.  This  sect  began  a.d.  1550.  The  Unitanans  believe  in  and  worship 
one  only  self-existent  Qod,  in  opposition  to  those  who,  besides  the  Father,  worship 
his  Son  Jesus.  They  arose  under  Servetus.  This  learned  man,  excited  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  reformers,  began  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  conducted  his  researches 
with  so  free  a  spirit,  that  he  printed  a  tract  in  disparagement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  In  1553,  proceeding  to  Naples  through  Gteneva»  Calvin  induced  the 
magistrates  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy :  and  refusing  to 
retract  his  opinions,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  which  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution,  Oct  27, 1553.  Servetus  is  numbered  among  those  anatomists  who 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  before 
Harvey  established  that  doctrine.    The  Unitarian  marriage  bill  was  passed  June,  1827. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  op  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  England  and  Wales 
were  united  in  1283.  Scotland  to  both  in  1707 ;  and  the  British  realm  was  named 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  imion  with  Ireland,  Jan.  1, 1801,  when  a  new  imperial 
standard  was  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of  London  and  Castle  of  Dublin.    See  Union, 

UNITED  PROVINCES,  thb  SEVEN.  Established  by  throwing  oflf  the  Spanish  yoke, 
A.D.  1579.  The  revolted  states,  with  William,  prince  of  Orange,  at  their  head,  after 
long  deliberations  at  the  Hague,  published  an  edict  excluding  king  Philip  from  any 
sovereignty,  right,  or  authority  over  the  Netherlands.  The  deputies  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  OverysseU,  and  Guelder- 
land,  met  at  Utrecht,  Jan.  28,  1579;  signed  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  defence; 
appointed  the  prince  of  Orange  as  their  stadtholder ;  and  formed  the  alliance  ever 
since  known  as  the  "  Union  of  Utrecht,"  the  basis  of  the  commonwealth  so  renowned 
by  the  appellation  of  the  "Seven  United  Provinces."  Their  independence  was 
acknowledged  in  1609.  United  to  France  in  1796.  Louis  Buonaparte  was  crowned 
king  by  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  June  5,  1806.  Louis  abdicated,  July  1,  1810. 
Restored  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  Belgium  annexed,  Nov.  18,  1813.  Belgium 
separated  from  Holland,  and  Leopold  of  &ixe-Cobuig  elected  king,  July  12,  1831. 
See  Holland  and  Belgium. 

UNITED  STATES  op  AMERICA.  A  great  part  of  North  America  was  colonised  by 
British  subjects,  and,  till  the  late  disastrous  American  war,  formed  part  of  the  Britifin 
empire.  The  first  colonists,  to  avoid  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  fled  from  the  culti- 
vated plains  of  England,  the  comforts  of  civilised  life,  and  the  stronger  attachment  of 
kindred  and  habits,  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods  and  marshes  of  America.  The 
revolted  provinces  from  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  were  first  styled  the  United  States 
by  a  resolution  of  congress,  Sept  9, 1776.  Their  flag  was  declared  to  be  thirteen 
stripes  alternately  rod  and  white,  and  thirteen  stars  in  a  blue  field,  corresponding 
with  the  then  number  of  states  of  the  union,  June  20,  1777.  The  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by  France,  Feb.  6,  1778.  Recognised  by 
Holland,  April  19, 1782 ;  and  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  30,  same 
year.    See  America. 


Act  of  the  British  parliament,  Imposing 
new   and   heavy  duties  on  imported 


First  action   between   the  British   and 
Americans,  at  Lexington      .  April  19,  1775 


roercliandise               .       .    March  11,  1764  i  Act  ofperpetual  union  between  the  States, 
Obnoxious  stamp  act         .         March  22,  1765 1  May  20,  1775 


First  American  congress  held  at  New 
York June  7,  1766 

British  act,  levying  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
painted  glass,  Sec.  .  .    June  14,  1767 

840  chests  of  tea  destroyed  by  the  popu- 
lace at  Boston,  and  17  chests  at  New 
York Nov.  1773 

Boston  Port  Bill  March  26,  1774 

Deputies  from  the  States  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia      ....         Septs,  1774 


George  Washington  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief .       June  16.  1775 

America  declared  "  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent"  .        .        .     July  4,  1776 

[For  the  various  actions  fought  with  the 
British,  see  Battlesj] 

Surrender  of  lord  Comwallis  and  his 
whole  army  of  7000  men  to  generals 
Washington  and  Rocbambeao,  at  York- 
town       Oct.  19,  1781 
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UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA,  contimted. 

Arriyal  of  sir  Guy  Cftrlettm  to  treat  for  peace, 

May  6,  1782 

Proyisional  artlclea  signed  at  Paris  by  oom- 
missioners Mot.  30,  1782 

Definitive  treaty  of  peaoe  signed  at  Paris, 

Sept  S,  1783 

Batified  by  congress    ....  Jan.  4.  1784 

John  Adams,  first  American  ambassador,  had 
his  first  interview  with  the  king  of  England, 

Junes,  1786 

New  American  constitntion  proposed  to  the 
States Sept.  17,  1787 

The  quakers  of  Philadelphia  emancipate 
their  slaves       ....         Jan.  1,  1788 

New  government  for  the  States  organLsed  at 
New  York March  4,  178B 

General  Washington  declared  to  be  first  pre- 
sident         Aprils,  1789 

Bank  instituted ;  the  capital  10,000,000  of 
dollars Jane  7,  1791 

Choice  made  of  Washington  as  the  capital  of 
the  SUtes  ....         July  8,  1792 

Re-election  of  general  Washington  as  presi- 
dent        March  4,  1793 

He  resigns  the  presidency  .  Sept  17,  1796 

Mr.  Adams  elected  ....  March  4,  1797 

General  Washington  dies  amid  nnlversal 
sorrow Dec.  14,  1799 

[The  seat  of  government  now  removed  to 
Wasbingtonj 

American  embargo  laid  .  Dec  9,  1807 

War  with  Great  Britain     .  June  18,  1812 

Action  between  the  American  ship  Consti- 
tution and  the  British  frigate  Guerriirty 
an    unequal  contest  (see   Naval  Battles^ 

Aug.  19,  1812 

Fort  Detroit  taken    ....  Aug.  21,  1812 

The  British  sloop  .FVvJie  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Wnsp  .  Oct  18,  1812 

The  ship  United  States  of  64  guns,  great  cali- 
bre (commodore  Decatur),  captures  the 
BritUh  frigate  ifocedofiiofi   .        .    Oct  26,  1812 

Battle  of  Frenchtown   .  Jan.  22,  1818 

The  Homel  captures  the  British  sloop  of  war. 
Peacock Feb.  26,  1818 

Fort  Erie  and  Fort  George  abandoned  by  the 
British May  27.  1813 

The  American  frigate  Chesapeake  captured 
by  the  Shannon  frigate,    captain    Broke, 

June  1,  1813 

Battle  of  Burlington  Heights ;  the  Ameri- 
cans defeated         ....   June  6,  1813 

H.M.  sloop  Bslioan  takes  the  American  sloop 
Arpus Aug.  14,  1818 

BufEslo  town  taken  by  the  British,  and  burnt, 

Dec.  9,  1813 

American  frigate  Essex  taken  by  the  PJuebe 
and  Cherub     ....        March  29,  1814 

The  British  defsat  the  Americans  in  a  severe 
conflict July  2,  1814 

[Several  engagements  with  varions  success 
now  followed.! 

Alexandria  capitulates  to  the  British  forces, 

Aug.  17,  1814 

The  city  of  Washington  is  taken  by  the 
Briti^  forces,  and  the  public  edifices 
and  offices  are  reduced  to  ashes      Aug.  2^  1814 

The  British  sloop  of  war  Avon,  of  small 
size,  sunk  by  the  American  sloop  Waspf 

Sept  8,  1814 

The  British  squadron  on  lake  Champlaln 
captured Sept  11,  1814 

Attack  on  Baltimore  by  the  British ;  general 
Ross  killed       ....        Sept  12,  1814 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  signed  at 
Ghent Dec.  24,  1814 

The  British  ship  Endytmen  captures  the 
President Jan.  16,  1816 

The  Ghent  treaty  of  paaoe  is  this  day  ratified, 

Feb.  17,  1816 


Centre  foundation  of  the  capitol  of  'Wasb- 
ingtonUid        ....        Aag.M,  1818 

Spain  cedes  Florida  to  the  United  States, 

Oct  24,  18S> 

The  States  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
South  America   ....    March  8^  ISSS 

Treaty  with  Colombia  .   Octa»  18M 

Mr.  Adams  elected  president       .       Feb.  4,  18S5 

Death  of  the  two  ex-presidents,  Adams  and 
Jeffisrson,  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
independence    of   the   American    States^ 

July  4,  18M 

Convention  with  Great  Britain  concerning 
indemnities        ....      Nov.  1^  18K 

American  Tariff  Bin  .       .   May  18^  18SS 

General  Jackson  president.       .       Feb.  16^  189 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Otto- 
man Porte May  7,  1830 

Ports  re-opened  to  British  comm^ce;  the 
restriction  ceases  Oetfi^  1890 

New  UrifT  laws July  14,  1832 

Great  fire  at  New  York,  647  houses  and  many 
public  edifices  burnt;  loss  estimated  at 
20,000,000  dollars  (see  New  York) .  Nov.  ISi,  1835 

In  the  Canadian  insurrection,  many  of  the 
American  people  assist  the  insurgents, 
Oct,  Nov.,  and  Dee 

The  American  steam-boat  Caroline  is  at- 
tacked and  burnt  by  the  British,  near 
Schlosser,  to  the  east  of  the  Niagara,  on  the 
territory  of  the  United  States     .    Dec  29,  1887 

Proclamation  of  the  president  against  Ame- 
rican eitJcens  aiding  the  Canadians  against 
Great  Britain  Jan.  6,  1838 

The  Great  Western  steam-ship  first  arrives 
at  New  York    ....       June  17,  1838 

The  American  banks  tospend  their  cash 
payments Oct  14,  1899 

Affair  of  Mr.  Mac  Leod,  charged  with  aiding 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  ;  true  Inll 
found  against  him  for  murder  and  arson, 

Feb.  6,  1841 

The  United  States  bank  again  snnienda 
payment Feb.  7,  ISU 

Election  of  general  Harrison,  as  president 

March  4,  ISU 

Mr.  Fox,  British  minister,  demands  the  re- 
release  of  Mr.  Mac  Leod  March  13,  1841 

General  Harrison  dies  a  month  after  his 
inauguration        ....     April  4,  1841 

The  presidencv  devolves  on  the  vice-presi- 
dent, John  Tyler,  who  is  sworn  into  oflBee 
next  day Aprils^  1841 

The  case  of  Mac  Leod  is  removed  by  habtus 
corpus  to  the  supreme  court  at  New  York, 

May  8,  1841 

A  party  of  British  volunteers  cross  the  fhm- 
tier  tcom  Canada,  and  esny  off  colonel 
Grogan Sept  9,  1841 

Resignation  of  all  the  United  States'  mini*- 
ters,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Sept  11,  1841 

President's  proclamation  against  lawless 
attempta  of  American  dtlsens  to  invade 
British  possessions,  and  to  suppress  secret 
lodges,  clubs,  and  associations    .  Sept  25,  1841 

Trial  of  Mac  Leod  etnnmenoes  at  Utica,  su- 
preme court Oct  4,  1841 

Grogan  is  given  up  to  the  American  govern- 
ment      Oct  4,  1841 

Acquittal  of  Mae  Leod  after  a  trial  of  eight 
days Oct  12,  1841 

Colossal  statue  of  Washington  ]daoed  in  the 
capitol  at  Washington  Dec.  1,  18U 

Affair  of  the  Creole^  which  leads  to  a  dispnte 
with  England Dec.  1641 

[This  vessel,  an  American,  was  on  her 
voyage  to  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of 
slaves;  they  mutinied,  murdered  the 
owner,  wounded  the  captain,  and  compeOed 
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UNITED  STATES  op  AMERICA,  continued. 

the  crew  to  take  the  ship  to  Naseaa, 
New  Proyidence,  where  the  goreinor, 
considering  them  as  passengers,  al- 
lowed them,  against  the  protest  of  the 
American  consul,  to  go  at  liberty.] 

Announcement  of  lord  Ashburton's  mi»- 
ston  to  the  United  SUtes       .     Jan.  1,  184S 

Arrest  of  Uogan,  implicated  in  the  Cktro- 
2tfM  affair        ....      Feb.  2,  1842 

The  Wartpits,  with  lord  Ashborton  on 
board,  arrives  at  New  York    .   Apr.  1,  1642 

Washington  treaty,  defining  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  American  possessions,  and  for 
suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  giving 
up  nigltlye  criminals ;  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, by  lord  Ashbnrton  and  Mr. 
Webster         ....      Aug.  9,  1842 

The  tariff  bill  Is  passed  Aug.  10,  1842 

Lord  Ashbarton  leaves  the  United  States, 
Sept.  6 ;  arrives  in  England  .  Sept  28»  1842 

War  declared  against  the  United  States 
by  Mexico       ....    June  4,  1846 

[Several  actions  are  fought  between  the 
belligerents,  adverse  to  Mexico.] 

Resolution  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  for  terminating  the 
Joint  occupancy  of  Oregon    .   April  20,  1846 

Annexation  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  after  a  protracted  war,  Aug.  2^  1846 


Treaty  fixing  the  north-west  boundary  of 
the  U.S.  at  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  giving  the  British  possession  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  the  frae  navigation 
of  the   Columbia  river,  Ac^    signed, 

June  12,  1846 

Battle  of  Bueno  Vista  .    Feb.  22,  1847 

The  Mexicans  defeated  by  general  Taylor 
at  Bueno  Vista    .       .       .       Feb.  23,  1847 

Vera  Cruz  taken  by  storm,  the  Mexicans 
everywhere  worsted.  Great  battle  of 
Sierra  Gorda;  the  Mexicans,  signally 
defeated     ....       April  18,  1847 

Gen.  Scott  defeats  the  Mexicans,  taking 
0000  prisoners  .   April  18,  1847 

Treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  ratified    .  .         May  19,  1848 

Park  theatre  destroyed  by  fire  .  Dec  16,  1848 

Riot  at  the  theatre  New  x  ork,  occasioned 
by  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Forrest  and 
Mr.  Macready  .    May  10,  1849 

Proclamation  of  the  president  against  the 
marauding  expedition  to  Cuba,*  Ane  11, 1849 

The  French  ambassador  dismissed  from 
Washington  Sept.  14,  1849 

Death  of  Mr.  Calhoun  March  81,  1860 

Destructive  fire  in  Philadelphia,   July  9,  1860 

Bill  to  admit  California  a  member  of  the 
states  passes  the  senate       .    Aug.  16,  1860 


PRESIDENTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


1789.  General  George  Washingtoo,  first  presi- 
dent.   Elected  April  6. 
1793.  General  Washing^n  again.    March  4. 
1797.  John  Adams.    March  4. 
1801.  Thomas  Jefferson.    March  4. 
1806.  Mr.  Jefferson.    Re-elected  March  4. 
1806.  James  Madison.    March  4. 
1813.  Mr.  Madison.    Reelected  March  4. 
1817.  James  Monnw.    March  4. 
1821.  Mr.  Monroe.    Re-elected  March  4. 
1826.  John  Quiney  Adams.    March  4. 
1829.  General  Jackson.    March  4. 


1883.  General  Jackson.    Re-elected  March  4. 

1887.  Martin  Van  Buren.    March  4. 

1841.  General  Wm.  Henry  Harrison.  March  4. 

Died  a  month  after,  April  4. 
—     John  Tyler.    April  4. 
1845.  James  Knox  Polk.    March  4. 
1849.  General  Zachary  Taylor.  March  4.  Died 

July  9, 1860. 
1860.  Millard  Fillmore.    Sworn  Into  ofRce  next 

day,  July  10.    The  now  President  of 

the  United  States  of  America. 


UNIVEHSALISTS.  Those  who  believe  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men.  Sects  of 
UniverBalists  existed  in  various  countries  and  ages.  The  learned  and  celebrated 
Dr.  Tillotson  appears  from  some  of  his  sermons  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  this 
universal  salvation. — Johnvm.  Certain  it  is,  about  1691,  he  entertained  a  design 
for  forming  a  new  book  of  homilies ;  and  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the 
queen  (Mary)  against  the  absolute  eternity  of  hell  torments,  involved  this  doctrine. 

UNIVERSITIES.  They  sprang  from  the  convents  of  regular  cleigy,  and  from  the 
chapters  of  cathedrals  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  most  ancient  universities  in 
Europe  are  those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Bologna.  In  old 
Aberdeen  was  a  monastery,  in  which  youth  were  instructed  in  theology,  the  canon 
law,  and  the  school  philosophy,  at  least  200  years  before  the  University  and  King's 
College  were  founded.  The  British  universities  were  vested  with  the  lands  of 
ex-Catholics,  and  permitted  to  send  members  to  parliament,  by  James  I.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  universities.    For  other  particulars,  see  them  severally. 


Aherdeen  founded 
Abo,  Finland 
Alx,  1409;  re-established  , 
Alba  Julia,  Transylvania 
Altorf,  Franoonta 
Andrew's,  St,  Scotland 


1494 
1640 
1008 
1029 
1561 
1411 


Angers,  chiefly  law 1396 

Ai\}ou,  1349 ;  enlarged 1364 

Ayignon,  France 1388 

Bamberg 1686 

Basle,  SwiUerland 1468 

BerUn 1812 


•  This  expedition,  notwithstanding,  under  a  Spanish  adventurer  named  Lopez,  landed  000  men  at 
Caba.  After  a  short  but  obstinate  struggle  they  took  the  town  of  Cardenas.  These  buccaneers  shortly 
afterwards  had  an  engagement  with  some  Spanish  soldiers  marched  against  them,  in  which  several  of 
them  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners;  the  others  then  embarked  with  Lopes  in  the  Ortds  steamer,  and 
thus  escaped  from  the  Spanish  war  steamer,  Pisorro,  May,  I860. 


UNI 


60S 


UHiK 


.  1690 
.  1889 
.  1617 
.  1891 
.  1689 


UNIVERSITIES,  continued. 

Ik'san^on,  Burgundy  ....  1640 

BoloRTiA,  Italy 438 

Bruf^B,  French  Flanden  ....  1066 

Csen,  Nonnandy 1417 

Cambridge,   began,   686  —  aooording  to 

othen,  in  900.    (»oo  Camhridffe.) 
Cambridge,  New  Kngland,  projected 
Cologne,  in  Oermany,  re-founded 
Coropostella,  Spain 
Coimbra,  Portugal 
Copenhagen,  14d7;  enlaifped 

CordoTa,  Spain 968 

Craoow,  Poland,  700;  enlarged  .  .1402 

Dllon,  France 17S8 

IMlllngln,  SwabU 1666 

Dole,  Burgundy 1426 

Douar,  Frpnch  Flanden    ....  1662 

Dreflden,  Saxony 1094 

Dublin.  (See  Trinity  ColUge)  .  .  .  1601 
Edinbuivh,  founded  by  Jamee  VI.  .  .1682 
KrfVirt,  Tbnringia ;  enlarged  .  1890 

Florence,  Italy,  enlarged  .    .  1438 

Frankforton  tbe>Oder       ....  1606 

Fribourg,  Germany 1400 

Genera 1866 

Glaagow 1460 

Gottingen 1734 

Granada,  Spain 1637 

Grip^wald 1647 

Groningen,  Friesland 1614 

Halle,  Saxony 1694 

Heldelberff 1846 

Ingoldstadt,  Bavaria 1678 

Jena,  or  Sala,  Thnrtngla       .        .        .    .  1648 

Kiel,  Holntein 1666 

King'§  College,  London  (ioAteA«ee)       .    .1829 

Konigeberg,  Prussia 1644 

I/elpsic,  Saxony 1400 

I/eydon,  Holland 1676 

Lima,  in  Peru 1614 

Lisbon,  1290;  remored  to  Coimbra  .  .  1891 
Ixtndon  Uniyerslty  [which  »e^)  .    .  1826 

I^uvaine,  Flanders,  026;  enlarged   .       .1427 

K'    ong,  France 890 
tchlin,  Flanders 1440 


Ments lis 

Montpelier lias 

Moscow    ....  .  ...  Uai 

Minuter       ...         .         ...  1^ 

Naples W6 

Orieans,  France  .....  iSli 

Oxford  (see  Oxford) 8» 

Paderbom USS 

Padua,  Italy U79 

Palenaa.  liOO;  remoTed  to  aaMMmmnem.     .  ISfi 

Paris,  702 ;  renoratad 1100 

Parma im 

PaTia,791;  enlarged  ...  ISSl 

Perpignan 130 

Perugia,  Italy 1807 

Petersburgh        ...  ...  17ff 

Pisa,  1389;  enlarged 159 

Poictiers 149D 

Prague 13tS 

Kheims.  1146;  enlarged     ....  1660 

Rome,  mpieiua 1303 

Rostock,  Mecklenbnigfa  .        .  141S 

Salamanca 1240 

Salerno 12SS 

Saltcburgh l&S 

Saragoasa,  Arragon    .....  1474 

Seville ISSl 

Sienna 13B7 

Siguenxa,  Spain 1517 

Sorbonne,  Franoe 1253 

Strasbuiv isaS 

Toledo,  Spain 1613 

Treres,  Germany 14:3 

Tubingen,  Wirtemberg  .  .1477 

Turin 1406 

UpsaL  Sweden 1477 

Utrecht,  Holland 1636 

Valence,  Dauphin^ l-iTS 

Valencia  in  the  thirteenth  oentory. 

ValUdoUd ]3tf 

Venice 1692 

Vienna 1286 

Wirtemberg ISflS 

Wittenberg 15« 

Wurtsburg 1409 


UNIVEHSITY  COLLEGE,  London.    See  L(mdon  Uwwenity  CoOeffe. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  foundation  of  this  college  continnes  to 
be  erroneously  ascribed  to  Alfred ;  but  it  was  founded,  in  1249,  by  William,  ardt 
deacon  of  Durham,  by  whom  300  marks  per  annum  were  left  to  the  chancellor  and 
university  of  Oxford,  to  purchase  rents  for  the  support  of  ten,  twelve,  or  mare 
masters,  at  the  time  the  highest  academical  title,  and  the  first  purchase  was  made  in 
1253.  The  library,  which  contains  a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  was  com- 
pleted in  1660. 

UNIVERSITY,  LONDON,  Somerset  House.  Instituted  by  charter  granted  Nov.  28, 
1836;  but  a  second  charter  was  bestowed  Dec.  6,  1887,  which  revoked  the  former, 
and  several  of  its  details  were  modified.  Its  objects  are,  the  advancement  of 
religion,  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  giving  encouragement  for  a  regular  coarse 
of  education,  by  conferring  academical  degrees.  The  senate  consists  of  a  chancellor, 
a  vice-chancellor,  and  thir^-six  fellows ;  and  examiners  grant  the  several  degrees  in 
arts,  law,  medicine,  ftc  Wben  the  number  of  fellows  shdl  be  reduced  below  twenty- 
five,  the  members  of  the  senate  may  elect  twelve  more  to  complete  thirty-six :  the 
queen  is  visiter. 

UNKNOWN  TONGUE.  A  disturbance  in  the  rev.  Mr.  Irving's  chapel,  m  Lond<Hi, 
occasioned  by  a  Miss  Hall  interrupting  a  discourse  on  prophecy,  by  holding  forth  in 
what  was  denominated  the  "  UrAnoum  Tvagvut!*  She  was  removed  to  the  vestiy. 
On  the  same  evening,  a  Mr.  Taplin  rose,  and  commenced,  with  the  permissioD  of 
Mr.  Irving,  a  violent  harangue  in  the  same  unknown  language.  A  scene  of  most 
alarming  confusion  ensued,  the  whole  congregation  rising  from  their  seats  in  affiight> 
and  the  females  screaming,  while  Mr.  Irving  listened  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  ravings  of  the  tfuptred  UaciuTi  Oct  16,  1831.    From  this  period  mudi  of 
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the  same  mummery,  followed  by  a  translation  into  English  rhapsody,  was  played  off; 
and  large  crowds  assembled,  not  on  Sundays  only,  but  as  early  as  six  o'clock  on  the 
mornings  of  week-days  also,  some  to  be  edified  by  prophetic  spirits,  and  some  to  laugh 
at  the  ravings  of  fitnatics. — Ann.  Register, 

URANUS.  This  planet,  with  its  satellites,  was  discovered  by  Herschel,  by  whom  it  was 
called  the  Geoigian  planet,  in  honour  of  his  majesty  George  III.  The  name  of 
Herschel  is  also  given  to  it,  in  compliment  to  its  illustrious  discoverer,  by  the 
astronomers  of  Great  Britain ;  but  by  foreigners  it  is  usually  called  Uranus.  It  is 
about  twice  as  distant  from  the  sun  as  the  planet  Saturn ;  and  was  discovered  on 
March  13, 1781. 

URIM  AND  THUMMTM.  Light  and  PERFscnoir.  Much  dispute  has  existed  among 
the  learned  as  to  what  this  ceremony  was  among  the  ancient  Jews ;  but  no  certainty 
has  been  hitherto  arrived  at.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  some  means  of  inducing 
an  answer  from  Gk>d  upon  extraordinary  occurrences.  The  high  priest  was  the 
officiating  minister,  and  whenever  the  ceremony  was  performed,  he  dressed  in  all 
his  richest  pontificals,  and  wore  the  most  costly  ornaments.  It  was  never  used  for  a 
private  person  or  occasion,  but  only  for  the  king,  the  president  of  the  sanhedrin,  the 
general  of  the  army,  &c.,  and  always  upon  something  relating  to  the  common  welfare 
of  the  church  or  state. — Ashe,  and  Hist,  of  ike  Ancient  Jews, 

URINE.  It  was  applied  by  very  remote  nations  to  various  purposes.  Among  the  early 
Persians  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  immersion  in  stale  urine,  in  the  burning 
sun,  was  used  as  a  punishment  for  criminals.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  inhabitants  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
other  places,  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  keep  all  their  urine,  throughout 
the  year,  for  making  saltpetre,  1626.  Uric,  or  llthic  acid,  was  obtained  from  human 
urine  by  Scheele,  1776. — Encyc, 

URSULINE  NUNS.  A  sisterhood  in  church  history,  being  an  order  founded  orig^inally 
by  St.  Angela,  of  Brescia;  and  so  called  from  St.  Ursula,  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated.— Adve.  They  governed  themselves  by  the  Augustine  rules. — Monast.  Hist, 
Several  communities  of  Ursuline  nuns  haVe  existed  in  England ;  and  some  communi- 
ties of  them  exist  in  Ireland. 

USHANT,  NAVAL  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British  and  French  fleets,  when,  after 
an  indecisive  action  of  three  hours,  the  latter,  under  cover  of  the  night,  withdrew  in  a 
deceptive  manner  to  the  harbour  of  Brest.  The  brave  admiral  Keppel  commanded 
the  English  fleet ;  the  count  d'Orvilliers,  the  French.  The  failure  of  a  complete 
victory  was  by  many  attributed  to  sir  Hugh  Palliser^s  non-compliance  with  the 
admiral's  signals.  This  gentlenutn,  who  was  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  preferred 
articles  of  accusation  against  his  commander,  who  was  in  consequence  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  but  acquitted  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  the  charge  against 
him  declared  by  the  court  to  be  "  malicious  and  ill-founded,"  July  27, 1778. 

USURY.  Forbidden  by  parliament,  1341.  Two  shUlings  per  week  were  given  for  the 
loan  of  twenty,  in  1260.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  482.  6«.  %d.  per  annum  for  1002., 
which  was  restrained  by  an  act,  1275,  against  the  Jews.  Until  the  fifteenth  century 
no  Christians  were  allowed  to  receive  interest  of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only 
usurers,  and,  therefore,  often  banished  and  persecuted  (see  Jews).  By  the  87th  of 
Hen.  YIIL,  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  1545.  This  statute  con- 
firmed by  the  18th  Ehz.,  1570.  Reduced  to  8  per  cent,  21  James  I.,  1623,  when  the 
word  interest  was  first  used  for  the  word  usv/ry.  Lowered  during  ^e  usurpation  to 
6  per  cent,  (the  present  rate  in  Ireland),  1650.  Thi9  rate  continued  by  statute  of 
Charles  IL,  1660.  Reduced  to  5  per  cent,  18  Anne,  1714.  The  law  does  not  now 
apply  to  bills  having  only  60  days  to  run.    See  Interest, 

UTRECHT,  TREATY  of,  &c  The  Union  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  began  here 
(see  United  Provinces),  a.d.  1579.  The  celebrated  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  termi- 
nated the  wars  of  queen  Anne,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  allies,  except  the  ministers  of  the  empire.  The 
most  important  stiptdations  of  this  treaty  were  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  England,  the  disuniting  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns,  the  destruction  of 
Dunkirk,  the  enlax^ement  of  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  and  a 
full  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the  allies,  April  11, 1718.  Utrecht  surrendered  to 
the  Prussians,  May  9, 1787 ;  and  was  poaseesed  by  the  French,  Jan.  18, 1795. 

R  R 
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V. 

VACCINE  INOCULATION,  Variola  vaeeinaf  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner.  He  made  tL- 
first  experiment  in  vaccination,  by  transferring  the  put  from  the  pustule  of  a  cdi 
maid,  who  had  caught  the  cow-pox  from  the  cows,  to  a  healthy  child,  in  May,  171-^ 
Dr.  Jenner  subsequently  published  the  result  to  the  world,  and  the  core  beca2u 
general  in  1799.  The  cure  was  introduced  Jan.  21,  in  that  year.  The  genuine  civ- 
pox  appears,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  on  the  teats  of  the  cow.  Dr.  Jenner  recei..: 
10,000/^  for  the  discovery  from  parliament  in  1802 ;  and  the  first  national  institut:-.:: 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cure,  called  the  Ro3ral  Jennerian  Institution,  was  founds! 
Jan.  19,  1803.  Vaccination  was  practised  throughout  all  Europe  previously  to  ISK 
The  important  Vaccination  Act  was  passed  8  £  i  Vict,  July  23,  1840.  See  Imct- 
lotion;  Small-pox,  &c. 

VAGRANTS.  After  being  whipped,  a  vagrant  was  to  take  an  oath  to  return  to  tie 
place  where  he  was  bom,  or  had  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  22  Henry  VUL,  1^^^ '. 
A  vagrant  a  second  time  convicted,  to  lose  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  ric^v 
ear,  27  Henry  VIII.,  1535 ;  and  a  third  time  convicted,  death.  By  1  Edw.  IIL 
a  vagabond  to  be  marked  with  a  V,  and  be  a  slave  for  two  years.  Vagrants  were 
punished  by  whipping,  gaoling,  boring  the  ears,  and  death  for  a  second  offesoe. 
14  Eliz.,  1571.  The  milder  statutes  were  those  of  17  Geo.  II. ;  S2,  35,  and  59  G«o.  Ill 
The  laws  against  vagrancy  are  still  very  severe  in  England,  and  operate  unequally  as 
respects  the  character  of  the  offender. 

VALENCIA,  Spain.  Its  university  was  founded,  it  is  said,  in  the  13th  century,  and  vras 
revived  in  1470.  Valencia  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  in  1705,  but  was 
soon  lost  again,  for  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Bourbons  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Almanza,  in  1707.  It  resisted  the  attempts  made  on  it  by  marshal  Mon^r. 
but  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French,  under  Suchet>  with  a  garrison  of 
more  than  16,000  men,  and  immense  stores,  Jan.  9, 1812. 

VALENCIENNES,  SIEGE  of.  This  city  was  besieged  from  May  23  to  July  14,  when 
the  French  garrison  surrendered  to  the  allies  under  the  duke  of  York,  1793.  It  was 
retaken,  together  with  Cond6,  by  the  French,  on  capitulation,  the  garrison  and  llCiU 
emigrants  made  prisoners,  with  immense  stores,  viz. — 200  pieces  of  cannon,  one  nuUioa 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  eight  millions  of  florins  in  specie,  six  millions  of  livres,  liK,'J 
head  of  cattle,  and  vast  quantities  of  other  provisions,  Aug.  30,  1794. 

VALENC A  Y,  TREATY  op.  Entered  into  between  Napoleon  of  France  and  Ferdinand  TIL 
of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  was  put  in  full  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  on 
his  agreeing  to  maintain  its  integrity.  This  celebrated  treaty  was  signed  Dec  8, 
1818. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY.  The  practice  of  ^'choosmg  a  Valentine,**  as  it  is  called,  on  this 
day,  is  too  well  known  to  need  explanation.  The  origin  of  the  custom  has  been  much 
controverted ;  it  is  indisputably  of  very  ancient  date.  Valentine  was  a  presbyter  of 
the  church,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Claudius  II.,  at  Rome,  A.D.  271.  It  is 
said  that  on  this  day  the  birds  choose  their  mates;  whence,  probably,  came  the 
custom  of  young  people  choosing  Valentines  or  particular  friends  on  the  feast  of 
Valentine. 

VALENTINIANS.  This  sect  of  enthusiastics  were  followers  of  the  opinions  of  one 
Valentine,  a  priest,  who,  upon  his  being  disappointed  of  a  bishopric,  forsook  the 
Christian  faith,  and  published  that  there  were  thirty  gods  and  goddesses,  fifteen  of 
each  sex,  which  he  called  JSones,  or  Ages.  He  taught  in  the  second  oentury,  and 
published  a  gospel  and  psalms :  to  these  his  followers  added  several  other  errors, 
declaring  there  was  no  obligation  to  suffer  martyrdom;  some  declared  against 
baptism,  and  others  practised  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  all  indulged  themselves  in 
licentiousness. 

VALTELINE,  Switzerlakd.  Here  took  place  a  general  and  horrid  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  July  20,  1620.  It  began  at  Tirano,  extendcxi 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  district,  and  lasted  three  days,  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
being  spared  in  this  religious  slaughter,  called  in  hiiBtory  the  Massacre  of  Valteline. — 
Aahe. 
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VANCOUVER'S  VOYAGE.  Captain  Vancouver  served  as  a  midshipman  under  captain 
Cook ;  and  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  oceans  being  determined 
on,  he  was  appointed  to  command  it.  He  sailed  in  1790,  and  returned  Sept.  24, 1795. 
He  compiled  an  accoimt  of  this  voyage  of  survey  of  the  North-west  coast  of  America, 
and  died  in  1798. 

VANDALS.  The  Vandal  nations  began  their  ravages  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  a-D.  406-414. 
Their  kingdom  in  Spain  was  founded  in  411.  They  invaded  and  conquered  the 
Roman  territories  in  Africa,  under  Genseric,  who  took  Carthage,  Oct  24,  439.  They 
were  driven  out,  and  attacked  in  turn  by  the  Saracen  Moors.  The  Vandalii  overran 
a  vast  portion  of  Europe,  and  spread  devastation  wherever  they  appeared. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.  This  country  waa  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1638.  It  was 
visited  by  Fumeaux  in  1773;  by  captain  Cook  in  1777;  and  was  deemed  the  south 
extremity  of  New  Holland  until  1799.  A  British  settlement  was  established  on  the 
south-east  part,  within  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  and  named  Hobart  Town,  which  is 
the  seat  of  government,  1804. 

VARENNES.  This  town  of  France  is  celebrated  by  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  Here  he, 
his  queen,  sister,  and  two  children  were  arrested  in  their  flight  &om  the  Tuileries 
on  the  2l8t  June,  and  were  taken  on  the  22nd,  and  conducted  back  to  Paris,  1791. 
Drouet,  the  postmaster  at  an  intermediate  town,  discovered  the  king.  He  immediately 
informed  the  municipality,  who  despatched  messengers  to  Varennee.  Drouet  went 
first,  and  seeing  a  waggon  laden  with  furniture  upon  the  bridge,  overset  it;  this 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  king  and  his  suite,  who  were  forthwith  arrested. 

VARNA,  BATTLES  of.  The  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  arrived  before  Varna,  the 
head-quarters  of  his  army,  then  besieging  the  place,  Aug.  5,  1828.  The  Turkish 
garrison  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  besiegers,  Aug.  7 ;  and  another  attack  on  the 
21st,  but  were  repulsed.  Vama  surrendered,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict^  to  the 
Russian  arms,  Oct.  1,  1828. 

VASSALAGE.  See  Feuded  Laws  and  ViUanoffe,  Vassalage  was  introduced  by  the 
Saxons,  and  its  slavery  increased  under  William  I.  Under  the  Norman  princes  there 
were  vassal  boors  and  free  boors ;  those  who  were  sold  with  the  land,  and  those  who 
were  free  to  choose  an  employer.  To  this  day  the  distinction  prevails  in  some 
coimtries,  and  particularly  in  Russia,  where  the  vassal  boors  are  divided  into  classes ; 
as  boors  belonging  to  the  sovereign ;  mining  boors,  who  are  sold  with  the  property ; 
and  private  boors,  who  belong  to  the  nobility,  and  perform  the  labour  on  their  estates. 
In  England,  a  vassal  did  homage  to  a  lord  on  account  of  land,  kc,  held  of  him  in  fee. 
Vassalage  was  abolished  in  Hungary  in  October,  1785 ;  in  Holstein,  in  May,  1797 ;  and 
Courland,  in  September,  1818. 

VATICAN ;  «  THUNDERS  of  thb  VATICAN."  The  magnificent  palace  of  the  pope  at 
Rome,  said  to  contain  7000  rooms.  In  this  palace,  the  library,  founded  a.d.  1448,  is  so 
beautiful  a  fabric,  that  it  \s  said  it  will  admit  of  no  improvement ;  and  it  is  also  the 
richest  in  the  world,  both  in  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  The  phrase  "  Thunders 
of  the  Vatican/'  was  first  used  by  Voltaire,  1748. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS,  London.  It  is  denominated  firom  the  manor  of  Vauxhall,  or 
Faukeshall ;  but  the  tradition  that  this  house,  or  any  other  adjacent,  was  the  property 
of  GKiy  Fawkes,  is  erroneous.  The  premises  were,  in  1615,  the  property  of  Jane 
Vaux,  and  the  mansion-house  was  then  called  Stockden's.  From  her  it  passed 
through  various  hands,  till,  in  1752,  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Tyers.  There  is 
no  certain  account  of  the  time  when  these  premises  were  first  opened  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  public ;  but  the  Spring  Gkudens  at  Vauxhall  are  mentioned  in  the 
Spectator  as  a  plaice  of  great  resort  Some  writers  of  accounts  of  London  suppose 
1730  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  Vauxhall  gardens,  which  succeeded  Ranelagh 
gardens.  The  greatest  season  of  Vaiuchall  was  in  1823,  when  133,279  persons  visited 
the  gardens,  and  the  receipts  were  29,590^.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  in  one 
night  was  Aug.  2, 1833,  when  20,137  persons  paid  for  admission.  The  number  on 
the  last  night,  Sept.  5,  1839,  was  1089  persona— ^anXrupto'  Reports.  Vauxhall  was 
sold  by  auction.  Sept  9, 1841,  for  20,200^. ;  but  the  gardens  are  still  opened  every 
season. 

VAUXHALL  6RIDGK  Originally  projected  by  Mr.  R  Dodd,  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
disagreement,  he  was  succeeded,  first  by  Mr.  Rennie,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Walker, 
under  whose  direction  the  present  elegant  fabric  was  constructed,  at  an  expense  of 
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about  150,000^,  which  U  to  be  defrayed  by  a  tolL  The  first  stone  was  laid  May  9, 
1811,  by  prince  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  the  bridge 
was  completed  in  1816.    It  is  of  iron,  of  nine  equal  arches. 

VEGETABLES.  See  Oardening,  9lc.  Our  chief  table-vegetables  were  brought  &cm 
Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  about  1520  et  »eq.  Linnseus  divided  the 
vegetable  kingdom  into  twenty-four  classes  and  twenty-six  orders,  adopting  what  he 
denominated  the  sexual  system,  in  which  he  arranged  the  various  plants  acoordin^ 
to  the  number  and  situation  of  the  sexual  parts,  and  made  the  flower  and  fruit  hs 
teat  of  various  genera.  Linnaeus  commenced  his  system  about  a.d.  1730.  See  Botamjf, 
Most  of  the  vegetables  now  in  use  were  raised  in  England  in  the  16th  century,  before 
which  period  they  were  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  there  being  no  kitchen- 
gardens  in  these  ooimtries.  Previously  to  1509,  sugar  was  eaten  with  meat  to  oorreci 
its  putrescency. 

VELLORE,  India..  Residence  of  the  family  of  the  late  sultan  of  Mysore,  strongl? 
garrisoned  by  English  troops.  Revolt  and  massacre  of  the  Sepoys,  in  which  ^ 
family  of  the  late  Tippoo  took  an  active  part,  July  10, 1806.  The  insurgents  were 
subdued,  and  mostly  put  to  the  sword,  by  colonel  Grillespie :  800  Sepoys  were  killed 
before  the  mutiny  was  suppressed. 

VELOCIPEDES.  Vehicles  of  German  construction.  They  first  appeared  in  EngUnd 
in  April  1818,  and  obtained  the  name  from  being  impelled  by  the  feet  with  great 
celerity,  the  mover  of  the  vehicle  sitting  astride  upon  it  as  upon  a  rocking-horse. 
Though  at  first  a  very  fashionable  amusement,  they  seem  to  have  fsdlen  into  disuse. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.  Lues  Venerea,  Morbus  Oallicut.  This  disease  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  French  army,  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  in  1494  ;  whence  the  French 
term  mcU  de  Naples.  In  the  Netherlands  and  England  it  obtained  the  appellation  of 
mal  de  France;  though  in  the  latter  country  it  was  known  so  early  as  the  12th 
century.  About  the  same  period,  too,  at  Florence,  one  of  the  Medici  family  died 
of  it. — Ahhi  Lenglet.  Most  writers  suppose,  that  as  Columbus  returned  from  his  first 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  on  March  18,  149S,  his  followers  brought  the  disorder 
with  them  from  the  new  to  the  old  world.  Yet  many  writers  maintain  that  the 
venereal  was  well  known  upon  the  old  Continent,  and  that  it  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  their  descendants,  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America. — Phil.  Trans.,  vols.  80,  31.  Some  suppose  that  though  SyjJUUs  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  foUowerB  of  Columbus,  there  existed  previously  to  that  event 
throughout  the  old  Continent  various  disorders,  both  local  and  constitutional,  which 
strongly  resembled  the  newly-imported  disease,  and  were  for  more  than  three  centuries 
confounded  with  it — Dr,  R.  CamUchael, 

VENEZUELA.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  here  in  1499,  they  observed  some  huts 
built  upon  pUes,  in  an  Indian  village  named  Cora»  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the 
stagnated  water  that  covered  the  plain ;  and  this  induced  them  to  give  it  the  name 
of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  This  state  declared  in  a  congressional  assembly  the 
sovereignty  of  its  people,  in  July,  1814.  It  separated  from  the  federal  union,  and 
declared  itself  sole  and  independent  in  1830.    See  CoUtmbia. 

VENIf  VI DI,  VICI. — "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  This  well-known  sentence  formed 
the  whole  of  Ca^ar's  despatch  to  the  Roman  senate  when  he  vanquished  Phamaces, 
king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  47  B.o.  This  despatch,  says  Tacitus,  is  the  short^t 
and  most  energetic  upon  record.     See  Zela^  BaUle  of. 

VENICE.    So  called  from  the  Venetii  who  inhabited  its  site,  when  it  was  made  a 
kingdom  by  the  Gkiuls,  who  conquered  it  about  356  B.O.    Marcellus  conquered  it  for 
the  Roman  republic,  and  slew  the  Gaulish  king,  221  B.C.     The  islands  on  which  the 
city  is  built  began  to  be  inhabited,  a.d.  421,  by  Italians,  who  fled  here  as  a  place  of 
safety  from  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  when  they  ravaged  Italy.     The 
first  house  was  erected  on  the  morass  by  Entinopus,  by  whom  the  people  of  Padua 
were  assisted  in  building  the  eighty  houses  which  first  formed  the  city. — Priatley. 
Venice  was  first  governed  by  a  doge  (Anafesto  Paululio),  a.d.  697.     The  republic  was 
not  completely  founded  until  803.    The  city  reduced  to  ashes,  1101.    The  ceremony 
of  the  doges  of  Venice  marrying  the  Adriatic  was  instituted  by  pope  Alexander  IIL 
in  1178.     Venice  carried  on  a  vast  commerce  until  the  discovery  of  America,  and  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape,  gave  it  another  direction,  about  1500.     By 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  territory  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Adige  were 
ceded  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  was  annexed  to  what  the  French  then  styled  tiie 
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Cisalpine  Republic,  1797.  This  disposition  was  altered  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
and  the  whole  country  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  1805.  Venice  returned 
under  the  power  of  Austria  in  1814.     The  city  declared  a  free  port,  Jan.  24, 1830. 

VENTILATORS.  Invented  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Hales,  and  his  account  of  them  read  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London,  May  1741.  The  ventilator  for  the  use  of  the  king's 
men-of-war  was  announced  in  London  by  M.  Triewald,  in  November,  same  year. 
The  marquess  Chabanne's  plan  for  warming  and  ventilating  theatres  and  houses  for 
audiences  was  applied  to  those  of  London  in  1819.  The  systems  of  Dr.  Reid  and 
others  followed. 

VENTRILOQUISM.  Persons  who  had  this  art  were  by  the  Latins  called  Ventriloqui, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  Engastrimythoi,  i.e.  people  that  speak  out  of  their  bellies,  or  who 
have  the  art  of  throwing  out  the  voice  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Exhibitors 
of  this  kind  have  appeared  in  England  in  various  ages,  but  some  of  extraordinary 
capabilities  in  their  art  exhibited  in  the  last  century.  Mr.  Thomas  King*  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  man  whose  experimental  philosophy,  shown  in  this  Bne,  excited 
great  wonder,  about  1716.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  professors  of  ventriloquism 
that  ever  appeared  in  France  or  England,  was  M.  Alexandre,  about  1822. 

VENUS,  THE  PLANET.  This  planet's  transit  over  the  sun,  it  was  ascertained  by 
Horrox,  in  1633,  would  take  place  Nov.  24, 1639.  He  was  the  first  who  predicted,  or 
rather  calculated,  this  passage,  from  which  he  deduced  many  useful  observations. 
Maskelyne  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  to  observe  her  transit,  in  tfan.  1761.  Capt.  Cook 
made  his  first  voyage,  in  the  Endeavour,  to  Otaheite,  to  observe  a  transit  of  Yenus, 
in  1769.  See  notb  to  article  Cook's  Voyages.  The  diurnal  rotation  of  Venus  was 
discovered  by  Cassini  in  1712.  This  planet  will  not  be  again  so  brilliant  as  in  1769 
to  our  globe  until  1874. 

VERSAILLES,  PALACE  op.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Versailles  was  only  a  small 
village,  in  a  forest  thirty  miles  in  circuit ;  and  here  this  prince  built  a  hunting-seat  in 
1630.  Louis  XIV.  in  1687  enlarged  it  into  a  magnificent  palace,  which  was  finished 
in  1708,  and  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  of  France  till  1789,  when  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  fisunily  were  removed  from  it  to  Paris.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
Louis-Philippe,  and  is  still  a  royal  palace. 

VERSAILLES,  PEACE  of.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
British  North  America^  signed  at  Paris ;  when  the  latter  power  was  admitted  to  be 
a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  On  the  same  day,  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Versailles  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spcun,  Sept.  3,  1783.  In 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  with  the  former  pos* 
sessions  in  Bengal,  were  restored  to  France.  Trincomalee  at  the  same  time  restored 
to  the  Dutch. 

VERSE.  See  Poetry.  First  known  in  Thrace,  1249  b.o.  It  is  uncertain  what  species 
of  poetry  was  first  cultivated  in  Greece.  Homer  shone  as  the  first  epic,  and  Pindar 
was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets* — Vossius.  The  father  of  pastoral  poetry  was  Theo- 
critus, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  about  265  B.c. — Fabric.  Bihl,  Qrcec, 
Ennius,  one  of  the  elder  Roman  poets,  first  produced  satire,  about  200  B.C.  After 
the  barbarous  nations  had  conquered  Rome,  modem  poetry  or  rhyme  sprung  from 
the  Arabs  or  the  Goths.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  St.  Ambrose  were  the  first 
who  composed  hymns,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Poetry  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Aldhelme,  first  bishop  of  Sherbom,  about  A.D.  700.  The  minstrels 
of  Provence  first  introduced  metrical  tales  or  ballads.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Italian  numbers  into  English  versification. — MtsceU*  Antiq., 
voL  ii.,  page  8. 

*  He  was  called  the  famous  Tom  King.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  be  first  exhibited,  and 
was  attended  by  the  whole  fashionable  world,  for  a  succession  of  many  nights,  to  hear  him  "  kill  a  calf." 
This  performance  was  done  in  a  separated  part  of  the  place  of  exhibition,  into  which  the  exhibitor  retired 
alone ;  and  the  imagination  of  his  polite  hearers  was  taxed  to  supply  the  calf  and  three  butchers,  besides  a 
dog,  who  sometimes  raised  his  voice,  and  was  checked  for  his  unnecessary  exertions.  It  appears,  from 
traditional  narrative,  that  the  calf  was  heard  to  be  dragged  in,  not  without  some  efforts  and  conversation 
on  the  part  of  the  butchers,  and  noisy  resistance  from  the  calf;  that  they  conversed  on  the  qualities  of  the 
animal,  and  the  profits  to  be  expected  from  the  veal ;  and  that  as  they  proceeded,  all  the  noises  of  knife 
and  steel,  of  suspending  the  creature,  and  of  the  last  fatal  catastrophe,  were  heard  in  rapid  succession,  to 
the  never-foiling  satisfaction  of  the  attendants,  who,  upon  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  saw  that  all  these 
imaginary  personages  had  vanished,  and  Tom  King  alone  remained  to  claim  the  applause.  It  was  by  a 
supposed  supernatural  voice  of  this  kind,  from  a  ventriloquist,  that  the  famous  musical  8mall««oal  man, 
Thomas  Britton,  received  a  warning  of  his  death,  which  so  greatly  affected  him  that  he  did  not  surrive 
the  fright. 
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YEBSE,  BLANK.  Blank  yerae  and  the  heroic  couplet,  now  in  general  use  for  gnvi 
or  elevated  themes,  are  both  of  oomparatiyely  modem  data  Surrey  tranalated  pirt 
of  ViiyiTs  JBneid  into  blank  verse,  which  is  the  first  composition  of  the  loz^ 
omitting  tragedy,  extant  in  the  English  language ;  and  the  other  measure  was  bot 
little  affected  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  verse  previously  ujsed  in  our  gia^ 
compositions  was  the  stanza  of  eight  lines,  the  attawi  rima,  as  adopted  wiUi  tis 
addition  of  one  line  by  Spenser  (in  his  Fairy  Quern),  who  probably  borrow^ed  it  fros 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  the  Italian  language  being  at  that  time  in  high  repute.  Bocc&cds 
first  introduced  it  into  Italy  in  his  heroic  poem  La  T^aeide,  having  copied  it  from  il^ 
old  French  chatucmt, — Metropolitan.  Trissino  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  introduoei 
of  blank  verse  among  the  modems,  about  1508. — Vomtu. 

VESPERS,  THE  SICILIAN.    The  French  occupying  the  country  were  exterminated  on 
Easter-day,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  at  the  sound  of  the  first  yeeper-beQ ; 
.  and  hence  that  horrid  massacre  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Sidliiii 
Vespers;  March  30, 1282.    See  Sicilian  Veapcn. 

VESPERS,  THB  FATAL.  In  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Black&ian,  in 
London,  a  Jesuit  was  preaching  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  in  an  upper 
room,  the  floor  of  which  gave  way  with  the  weight,  and  the  whole  congregation  was 
precipitated  to  the  street,  and  the  preacher  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  auditorr, 
chiefly  persons  of  rank,  were  killed.  This  catastrophe,  which  was  known  as  ihe 
Fatal  Vespers,  occurred  Oct  26, 1623.— 3totM'«  Chron, 

VESTA.  The  planet  Vesta  (the  ninth)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  on 
March  28,  1807.    She  appears  like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. — Annual  Register. 

VESTALS.  Priestesses  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  who  took  care  of  the  perpetual  fire  con- 
secrated to  her  worship.  This  office  was  veiy  ancient,  as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was 
one  of  the  vestals.  ^Eneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen  the  Vestala  Kuma,  in 
710  B.O.,  first  appointed  four,  to  which  number  Tarquin  added  two.  They  were 
always  chosen  by  the  monarchs ;  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  l^gh- 
priest  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they  were 
chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
that  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office,  twenty  virgins  were  selected, 
and  they  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priestesses.  The  ve^ 
Minutia  was  buried  alive  for  violating  her  virgin  vow,  337  b.c.  The  vestal  Sexdlia 
was  buried  alive  for  incontinence,  274  B.o. ;  and  the  vestal  Cornelia  Maximiliana  on 
the  same  charge,  a.d.  92. — Bibliothique  UniveneUe* 

VESUVIUS,  MOUNT.  The  dreadful  emption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  when  it  emitted 
such  a  quantity  of  flame  and  smoke  that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the  citiee  of 
Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum  were  overwhelmed  by  the  burning  lava,  a.d.  79.  More  tbsn 
250,000  persons  perished  by  the  destruction  of  those  cities;  the  sun's  light  was 
totally  obscured  for  two  days  throughout  Kaples ;  great  quantities  of  ashes  and 
sulphureous  smoke  were  carried  not  only  to  Rome,  but  also  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  Africa ;  birds  were  suffocated  in  the  air  and  fell  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  fishes  perished  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  which  were  made  hot  and  infected 
by  it :  this  eruption  proved  fatal  to  Pliny,  the  naturalist  Herculaneum  was  dis- 
covered in  1737,  and  many  curious  articles  have  been  dug  from  the  ruins  since  that 
time ;  but  everything  combustible  had  the  marks  of  having  been  burned  by  fire. 
Numerous  eruptions  have  occurred,  causing  great  devastation  and  loss  of  lives.  In 
1631  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  with  4000  persons,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  were  destroyed.  One  of  the  most  dreadful  eruptions  ever  known 
took  place  suddenly,  Nov.  24, 1759.  The  violent  burst  in  1767  was  the  34th  from 
the  time  of  Titus,  when  Pompeii  was  buried.  One  in  1 794  was  most  destructive :  the  lava 
flowed  over  5000  acres  of  rich  vineyards  and  cultivated  lands,  and  the  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco  was  a  second  time  burned ;  the  top  of  the  mountain  fell  in,  and  the  crater 
is  now  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference.    There  have  been  several  eruptions  since. 

VICE,  The.  An  instrument  of  which  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor,  along  with  the  pulley  and  other  articles,  420  B.c. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR  of  •ENGLAND.  A  new  equity  judge,  appointed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  who  took  his  seat  in  the  court  of  chancery.  May  5,  1818.  A  handsome 
new  court  was  erected  about  1816,  contiguous  to  Lincoln's-inn-hall ;  but  in  term-time 
his  honour  sits  at  the  court  erected,  in  1823,  at  Westminster-hall.  There  existed  in 
Ireland  a  similar  judicial  officer,  in  the  person  of  Geofiry  Turville,  archdeacon  of 
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Dublin,  yice-chancellor  in  1232.  See  CJiancellor.  Two  additional  judges,  also  styled 
Tice-chancellors,  with  the  addition  of  their  sumameSi  were  appointed  under  an  act 
5  Vict,  Oct.  1841.  The  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  England  ceased  in  August  1850, 
and  a  third  vice-chancellor  was  appointed  under  act  14th  Vict.,  cap,  4,  April  2,  1851. 

VICTORY  HiAN-OF-WAR,  of  100  guns,  the  finest  first-rate  ship  in  the  navy  of  England, 
was  lost  in  a  violent  tempest  near  the  race  of  Aldemey,  and  its  admiral,  Bolchen, 
and  100  gentlemen's  sons,  and  the  whole  crew,  consistang  of  1000  men,  perished, 
Oct.  8, 1744.  The  flag-ship  of  the  immortal  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Tra&lgar  was 
also  called  the  Victory,  and  is  kept  in  fine  preservation  at  Portsmouth,  where  it  is 
the  flag-ship  in  ordinary,  and  is  visited  daily  by  numbers  of  persons  anxious  to  see  the 
spot  where  the  deathless  hero  fell,  Oct.  21,  1805. 

VICTUALLERS,  and  LICENSED  VICTUALLERS.  The  trade  of  victualler  m  England 
is  traced  to  very  early  times,  but  under  this  particular  name  no  date  can  be  assigned 
to  it ;  it  was  early  under  the  regulation  of  statutes.  The  Vintners'  Company  of 
London  was  founded  1487  ;  their  hall  was  rebuilt  in  1823.  The  Licensed  Victuallers' 
School  was  established  in  1803;  and  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  Feb.  22,  1827. 
It  was  enacted,  that  none  shall  sell  less  than  one  full  quart  of  the  best  beer  or  ale 
for  Id.,  and  two  quarts  of  the  smaller  sort  for  Id.,  James  I.,  1603.  The  number  of 
Licensed  Victuallers  was,  in  1850,  viz. :  England,  59,335;  Scotland,  15,081 ;  Ireland, 
14,080 ;  total  88,496.  Of  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  (England  only^  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,  34,800 ;  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  3270. — (Official  Hetuma.  See 
Porter,  Beer,  &c. 

VICTUALLING  OFFICE,  London.  The  business  of  this  office  is  to  manage  the 
victualling  of  the  royal  navy,  and  its  first  institution  was  in  December,  1663. 
Originally  the  number  of  commissioners  was  five,  afterwards  seven,  and  then  reduced 
to  six.  This  office  has  undergone  various  modifications ;  its  various  departments  on 
Towei>hill,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Rotherhithe  were  removed  to  Deptford  in  Aug.  1785, 
and  the  office  to  Somerset-house,  1783. 

VIENNA.  The  former  capital  of  the  German  empire,  and  firom  1806  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  only.  Vienna  was  made  an  imperial  city  in  1136,  and  was 
walled  and  enlarged  with  the  ransom  paid  for  Richard  I.  of  England,  4 0,0002.,  in  1194. 
Besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  raise  tiie  siege  wiUi  the  loss  of  70,000  of  his  best  troops,  1529. 
Again  besieged  in  1683,  when  the  siege  was  raised  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland, 
who  totally  defeated  the  Turkidi  army  of  100,000,  which  had  cannonaded  the  city 
fi'om  July  24  to  the  beginning  of  November.  Vienna  was  taken  by  the  French,  under 
prince  Murat,  Nov.  14,  1805 ;  and  evacuated  Jan.  12  following.  They  again  captured 
it.  May  13,  1809 ;  but  restored  it  once  more  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  Oct.  14,  same  year.  Conference  of  the  ministers  of  the  allies  and 
France,  Sept.  28, 1814.  Congress  of  sovereigns,  Oct  2,  1814.  See  next  article$.  In 
the  Hungarian  war  of  1848-9,  in  an  insurrection  here,  count  Latour,  minister  of  war, 
was  assassinated ;  Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  emperor  fled, 
Oct.  6, 1848.  The  imperialists  under  prince  Windischgratz,  amounting  to  75,000  men, 
commenced,  Oct.  28  following,  an  attack  on  the  city,  which  continued  until  Nov.  1, 
when  they  recovered  possession  of  it,  totally  defeating  the  Himgarian  army. 

VIENNA,  TREATY  of,  with  Spain.  The  celebrated  treaty  signed  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  each  other 
such  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  as  they  were  respectively  possessed  of,  and  by  a 
private  treaty  the  emperor  engaged  to  employ  a  force  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  to  use  means  for  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.    Spain  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  April  30, 1725. 

VIENNA,  TREATY  of  ALLIANCE,  between  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  VI., 
George  II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  of  Holland,  by  which  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  was  guaranteed,  and  the  disputes  as  to  the  Spanish  succession  terminated 
(Spain  acceded  to  the  treaty  on  the  22d  of  July) ;  signed  March  16, 1731. 

VIENNA,  TREATY  of,  with  France.  A  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  France,  Louis  Xy.,  by  which  the  latter  power 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France; 
signed  Nov.  18, 1738.    See  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

VIENNA,  PEACE  of,  between  Napoleon  of  France  and  Francis  (II.  of  Germany)  I.  of 
A\istria.    By  this  treaty  Austria  ceded  to  France  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
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territories,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  declared  to  be  united  to  France  under  the 
title  of  the  lUyrian  Provinces,  and  engaging  to  adhere  to  the  prohlbitoiy  system 
adopted  towards  England  by  France  and  Russia,  Oct  14,  1809. 

VIENNA,  LATE  TREATIES  op.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  confirming  the  principles  on  which  they  had  acted  by  the  treaty 
of  Chaumont,  March  1,  1814  ;  signed  March  23,  1815.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  between 
the  king  of  the  Low  Countries  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britafb,  Russia,  Austria,  aEtd 
Prussia,  on  the  other,  agreeing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Dutch  territories,  and  Testing 
the  sovereignty  in  the  house  of  Orange,  May  81, 1815.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  :  Den- 
mark cedes  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Rugen  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  Lauenburg, 
June  4, 1815.    The  federative  constitution  of  Germany  signed  at  Vienna,  June  8, 1811 

VIGILS.  Instituted  as  festivals,  on  the  days  of  dedication  of  the  churches,  or  on  those 
saints'  days  to  whom  the  buildings  were  devoted,  and  commenced  on  the  evening 
preceding  those  days.  They  are  of  early  origin,  John  x.  22,  23.  The  first  institutioo 
was  religious ;  but  now  feasts  have  degenerated  into  days  of  festirity. 

VIGO,  Spain.  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  atta<:ked 
the  French  fleet  and  the  Spanish  galleons  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  when  several  men-of-war 
and  galleons  were  taken,  and  many  destroyed,  and  abundance  of  plate  and  other 
valuable  effiacts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  Oct  12,  1702.  Vigo  was  taken 
by  lord  Cobham  in  1719,  but  relinqiushed  after  raising  contributions.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British,  March  27, 1809. 

VILLA  FRANCA,  BATTLE  of,  in  Portugal.  Engagement  here  between  the  Briiiah 
cavalry,  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  the  French  cavalry  of  marshal  Soult,  whidb 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  latter,  April  10,  1812.  The  next  day  the  whole 
province  of  Estremadura  was  freed  from  the  enemy.  When  Buonaparte  heard  of  this 
battle  he  is  said  to  have  reproached  Soult  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

VILLAIN.  The  name  of  a  vassal  under  our  Norman  princes,  his  hard  labour  being  the 
teniire  by  which  he  lived  upon  the  land.  Of  and  pertaining  to  the  vill  or  lordship. 
A  villain  was  a  servant  during  life,  and  was  devisable  as  chattels  in  the  feudal  times. 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  principal  blow  to  this  kind  of  severe  service,  by  ordering 
her  bondsmen  of  the  western  counties  to  be  made  free  at  easy  rates,  a.d.  1574. — 
Slowe't  ChroTi. 

VIMEIRA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  British,  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  whole 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  in  Portugal,  under  marshal  Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes^ 
whom  the  British  signally  defeated,  Aug.  21,  1808.  For  this  victory  the  British  hero 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  were  voted  the  thanks  of  parliament, 
the  first  of  many  similar  honours  that  marked  sir  Arthur^s  (now  duke  of  Wellington's) 
triumphant  career. 

VINCENT'S,  ST.  This  was  long  a  neutral  island ;  but  at  the  peace  of  1768,  the  French 
agreed  that  the  right  to  it  should  be  vested  in  the  English.  The  latter,  soon  alter, 
engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Caribs,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island,  who  were 
obUged  to  consent  to  a  peace,  by  which  they  ceded  a  lai^ge  tract  of  land  to  the  British 
crown.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  1779  they  greatly  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  this  island  by  the  French,  who,  however,  restored  it,  in  1783.  In  1795 
the  French  landed  some  troops,  and  again  instigated  the  Caribs  to  an  insurrection, 
which  was  not  subdued  for  several  months.  The  great  eruption  of  the  Scouflner 
mountain,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  occurred  in  1812. 

VINE.  The  vine  was  known  to  Noah.  A  colony  of  vine-dressers  from  Phocea,  in  Ionia, 
settled  at  Marseilles,  and  instructed  the  South  Gkiuls  in  tillage,  vine-dressing,  and  com- 
merce, about  600  B.C.  Some  think  the  vines  are  aborigines  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
and  Sicily,  and  that  they  grew  spontaneously  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  vine  was  carried  into  Champagne,  and  part  of  Germany, 
A.D.  279.  The  vine  and  sugar^^ane  were  planted  in  Madeira  in  1420.  It  was  planted 
in  England  in  1552 ;  and  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton-court  palace  is  an  old  and 
celebrated  vine,  said  to  surpass  any  known  vine  in  Europ&    See  Orapes  and  Wine.* 

*  The  foUowing  is  a  tradltiod  in  relation  to  the  vine  : — When  Adam  planted  the  first  vine,  and  left  it, 
Satan  approached  it,  and  said,  "  Lovely  plant !  I  will  cherish  thee ; "  and  thereupon  taking  three  animals, 
a  lamb,  a  lion,  and  a  hog,  he  slayed  them  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  their  blood  has  been  imbibed  b7  the 
fttiit  to  this  day.  Thus,  if  yon  take  one  goblet  of  wine,  yon  are  cheered,  by  Its  Influence,  yet  are  mild  and 
docile  as  the  lamb ;  if  you  take  two  goblets,  you  become  furious,  and  rave  and  bellow  like  the  lion ;  and  if 
you  drink  of  the  third  goblet,  your  reason  sinks,  and,  like  the  hog,  you  wallow  in  the  mire. — Aske. 
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VINEGAR  Known  nearly  as  early  as  wina  The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  Tin^;ar, 
which  they  used  for  drink.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  their 
marches.  The  Bible  represents  Boaz,  a  rich  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  as  providing 
vinegar  for  his  reapers,  into  which  they  might  dip  their  bread,  and  kindly  inviting 
Ruth  to  share  with  them  in  their  repast :  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  harvesters,  at 
that  period,  partook  of  this  liquid  for  their  refreshment ;  a  custom  still  prevalent  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  vinegar  which  the  Roman  soldiers  offered 
to  our  Saviour  at  his  crucifixion  was  that  which  they  used  for  their  own  drinking. 
There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  potent  vin^ar,  which  was  not  proper  for  drinking  tifi 
diluted. 

VINEGARrHILL,  BATTLE  op,  m  Irelajid.  Between  the  British  troops  and  the  Irish 
insui^gent  forces,  in  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1798.  This  was  an  obstinate  conflict^ 
in  which  much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides,  and  the  rebels  suffered  a  severe  defeat, 
though  they  claimed  the  victory  from  their  having  killed  so  many  of  the  king's  troops ; 
fought  June  21,  in  that  year. — Sir  IL  Musgravt, 

VIOL  AND  VIOLIN.  As  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks  was  the  harp  of  the  modems,  so  the 
viol  and  vielle  of  the  middle  ages  became  the  modem  violin.  The  viol  was  of  various 
sizes  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  was  anciently  very  much  in  use  for  chamber 
airs  and  songs.  That  of  three  strings  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  jugglers  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  violin  was  invented  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century. — Ahhi  Lenglet.  The  fiddle,  however,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  a.d.  1200,  in 
the  legendary  life  of  St.  Christopher.  It  was  introduced  into  England,  some  say,  by 
Charles  n. 

VIRGIN,  THE.  The  Assamption  of  the  Virgin  is  a  festival  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  Mary  into  heaven,  according  to  their 
belief,  Aug.  15,  a.d.  45.  The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  is  a  feast  celebrated  Nov.  21, 
said  to  have  been  instituted  among  the  Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century ;  its  institution 
in  the  West  is  ascribed  to  Gregory  XI.,  1372.  A  dLstinguished  writer  says;  "The 
Indian  incarnate  god  Chrishna,  the  Hindoos  believe,  had  a  virgin-mother  of  the  royal 
race,  and  was  sought  to  be  destroyed  in  his  infancy,  about  900  years  B.c.  It  appears 
that  he  passed  his  life  in  working  miracles  and  preaching,  and  was  so  humble  as  to 
wash  his  friends*  feet :  at  length  dying,  but  rising  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into 
heaven  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude.  The  Cingalese  relate  nearly  the  same  things 
of  their  Budda." — Sir  William  Jones. 

VIRGINIA,  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Virginius.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her  from  the  place  where  she 
resided.  She  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  fiivourites  as  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  and 
Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with  the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence, 
and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent 
proceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  £Ekther  demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and 
when  this  request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and  plunged  it  into  Virginia's 
breast,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  all,  my  daughter  !  I  can  give  thee,  to  preserve  thee  from 
the  lust  of  a  tyrant."  No  sooner  was  the  blow  given  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were  astonished  and  incensed,  not 
against  the  murderer,  but  the  tyrant,  and  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome. 
Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  himself  in  prison,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  law.  Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  who  had  not  opposed  the 
tyrant's  views,  killed  himself  also ;  and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite  of  Appius,  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral  power  abolished,  449  B.O. 

VIRGINIA,  America.  Discovered  by  John  Cabot,  in  1497.  It  was  taken  possession  of, 
and  named  by  Raleigh,  after  the  virgin-queen  Elizabeth,  July  13,  1584.  Attempts 
were  made  to  settle  it  in  1585.  Two  colonies  went  out  by  patent  in  1606,  and  others 
in  1610.  In  1626,  it  reverted  to  the  crown;  and  a  more  permanent  colony  was 
established  soon  afterwards.  This  was  the  first  British  settlement  in  North  America. 
See  Ccloniea. 

VISCOUNT.  This  was  anciently  the  name  of  an  office  under  an  earl.  Vice  Comes,  who 
being  oftentimes  required  at  court,  was  his  deputy,  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
county ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  became  a  degree  of  honour,  and  was  made 
hereditary.  The  first  viscount  in  England  created  by  patent  was  John,  lord  Beaumont, 
whom  Henry  created  viscoimt  Beaumont,  giving  him  precedence  above  all  barons, 
1439,  Feb.  1440. — Ashmole,    This  title,  however,  is  of  older  date  in  Ireland  and 
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France.    John  Barry,  lord  Barry,  was  made  yisoount  Butteyant,  in  Ireland,  9  Rich.  II, 
1385.— B«atoon. 

VISIER,  GRAND.  An  officer  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  first  appointed  in  1370-  Formeiy 
this  officer  governed  the  whole  empire  immediately  under  the  grand  seignior;  he  s 
sometimes  called  the  grand  seignior's  lieutenant,  or  yicar  of  the  empire;  at  sis 
creation,  the  prince's  seal  is  put  into  his  hand,  upon  which  is  engraven  the  empercrs 
name,  which  he  places  in  his  hosom,  and  carries  away  with  him. —  KrujlUs. 

VITTORIA,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  glorious  and  brilliant  victories  recorded  m 
the  annals  of  England,  obtained  by  the  illustrious  Wellington  over  the  French  annr 
commanded  by  Jerome  Buonaparte  and  marshal  Jourdan,  June  21,  1813.  MsRhal 
Jourdan  lost  151  pieces  of  cannon,  451  waggons  of  ammimition,  all  his  baggage, 
provisions,  cattle,  and  treasure,  with  his  baton  as  a  marshal  of  France.  Contimiiaf 
the  pursuit,  on  the  25th  Wellington  took  Jourdan's  only  remaining  gun  ! 

VOLCANOES.  In  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surfiue,  there  are  above  200  volcanoes, 
which  have  been  active  in  modem  times.  The  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  are  record€d 
as  early  as  734  B.C.  by  authentic  historians.  See  Etna,  The  first  eruption  of  Vesu^is 
was  in  a.d.  79.  See  Vetuviu:  The  first  eruption  of  Hecla  is  said  to  have  occoired 
A.D.  1004.  For  an  account  of  the  awful  eruption  of  this  volcano  in  1783,  see  loeiwad. 
In  Mexico,  a  plain  was  filled  up  into  a  mountain  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  hei^t 
by  the  burning  lava  from  a  volcano,  in  1759.  A  volcano  in  the  isle  of  Ferro  broke 
out,  Sept  13,  1777,  which  threw  out  an  immense  quantity  of  red  water,  that  dia- 
coloureil  the  sea  for  several  leagues.  A  new  volcano  appeared  in  one  of  the  Aaure 
islands,  May  1, 1808. 

VOLUNTEERS.  This  species  of  force  armed  in  England,  in  apprehension  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  revolutionary  France,  1794.  Besides  our  large  army,  and 
85,000  men  voted  for  the  sea,  we  subsidized  40,000  Qermans,  raised  our  militia  to 
100,000  men,  and  armed  the  citizens  as  volunteers.  Between  the  years  1798  and 
1804,  when  tliis  force  was  of  greatest  amount,  it  numbered  410,000,  of  which  TCima' 
were  Irinh.  The  English  volunteers  were,  according  to  official  accounts,  341,600  on 
Jan.  1,  1804. 

VOLUNTEERS,  The  IRISH.  The  first  regiment  of  Irish  volunteers  was  formed  at 
Dublin,  under  command  of  the  duke  of  Leiuster,  Oct  12,  1779.  They  armed 
generally  to  the  amount  of  20,000  men,  and  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  in  Ireland,  for  their  patriotism  and  spirit,  for  comii^ 
forward  and  defending  their  country.  At  the  period  when  the  force  appeared,  Irish 
affairs  bore  a  serious  aspect ;  manufactures  had  decreased,  and  foreign  trade  had  been 
hurt  by  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  salted  provisions  and  butter.  No  notice  of  the 
complaints  of  the  people  had  been  taken  in  the  English  parliament,  when,  owing  to 
the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  ministers  allowed  the  nation  to  arm,  and  an  immense  force 
was  soon  raised.  The  Irish  took  this  occasion  to  demand  a  free  trade,  and  government 
saw  there  was  no  trifling  with  a  country  with  arms  in  its  hands.  The  Irish  parliament 
unanimously  addressed  the  king  for  a  free  trade,  and  it  was  granted,  1779. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS.  Public  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  British 
government  against  the  policy  and  designs  of  France :  they  amounted  to  two  millions 
and  a  half  sterling  in  1798.  About  200,000/.  were  transmitted  to  England  ftx>m  India 
in  1799.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Bury,  among  other  contributors  of  equal  amount^ 
subscribed  10,000/. — Annual  Register. 

VOSSEM,  PEACE  op.  This  was  the  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  between  the 
elector  of  Brandcnburgh  and  the  king  of  France ;  by  this  treaty  the  latter,  Louis  XIV., 
engaged  not  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  elector,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
treaty.    It  was  signed  Jime  16, 1G73. 

VOYAGES.  The  first  great  voyage,  or  voyage  properly  so  called,  was  by  order  of  Necho, 
pharaoh  of  Egypt,  when  some  Phoenician  pilots  sailed  from  Egypt  down  the  Arabic 
Oulf,  round  what  is  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entered  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  coasted  along  the  north  of  Africa,  and  at  length  arrived  in 
Egypt,  after  a  navigation  of  about  throe  years,  604  B.c. — Blair  ;  Herodotu*.  The  first 
voyage  round  the  world  was  made  by  a  ship,  part  of  a  Spanish  squadron  which  had 
been  under  the  command  of  Magellan  (who  was  killed  at  the  Philippine  Islands  in  a 
skirmish)  in  1519-20.  The  era  of  voyages  of  discovery  was  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    See  OircumnavigcUors,  and  North-  West  Passage, 
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WADHAM  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  Foimded  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  esq.,  of  Edge  and 
Merrifield,  in  Somersetehire,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  in  a.d.  1611-12.  It  was  in  this 
college,  in  the  chambers  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  that  Uie  Royal  Society  was  organised,  1658  ; 
their  first  meetings  were  held  in  a  chamber  immediately  over  the  gateway  of  the 
college.    See  Royal  Society. 

WAGER  OP  BATTEL.  The  trial  by  combat  anciently  allowed  by  law,  whereby  the 
defendant  in  an  appeal  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof  thereby 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  crime  chai^ged  against  him.  Repealed  by 
statute  59  Qeo.  III.,  1819.  For  the  remarkable  case  of  Abraham  Thornton,  the 
murderer  of  Mary  Aahford,  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  this  act,  see  Battel,  Wager  of, 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND.  The  wages  of  sundry  workmen  were  first  fixed  by  act  of 
parliament,  25  Edw.  III.,  1350.  Haymakers  had  but  one  penny  a  day.  Master 
carpenters,  masons,  tylers,  and  other  coverers  of  houses,  had  not  more  than  3d  per 
day  (about  9d.  of  our  money);  and  their  servants,  \\d. —  Viner^s  SUUutes.  By  the 
23rd  Henry  y I.,  1444,  the  wages  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  was  23<.  id.  per  annum,  and 
clothing  of  the  price  of  Ss.  with  meat  and  di'ink ;  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd,  20«., 
clothing,  is. ;  common  servant  of  husbandry,  158.,  clothing,  40d. ;  woman-servant,  10&, 
clothing,  is.  By  the  11th  Henry  VII.,  1495,  there  was  a  like  rate  of  wages,  only  with 
a  little  advance :  aa,  for  instance,  a  free  mason,  master  carpenter,  rough  mason, 
bricklayer,  master  tyler,  plumber,  glazier,  carver,  or  joiner,  was  allowed  from  Easter 
to  Michaelmas  to  take  6d.  a  day,  without  meat  and  drink ;  or  with  meat  and  drink,  id.; 
from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  to  abate  Id.  A  master  having  under  him  six  men  was 
allowed  Id.  a  day  extra.    The  following  were  the 

WAGES  OF  HARVEST-MEN  IN  ENGLAND  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS: — 


Tear. 

8. 

d. 

Year. 

«.  d. 

Tear. 

9. 

d. 

InlSSO 

per  diem. 

0 

1 

In  1688 

per  diem. 

0    8 

In  1788 

jHrdiem. 

1 

4 

Inl4fi0 

ditto 

0 

2 

In  1716 

ditto 

0    9 

In  1794 

ditto 

1 

6 

In  1668 

ditto 

0 

4 

In  1740 

ditto 

0  10 

In  1800 

ditto 

2 

0 

In  1632 

ditto 

0 

6 

In  1760 

ditto 

1    0 

In  1850 

ditto 

8 

0 

WAGGONS.  Those  of  the  description  now  going  out  of  London  from  the  carriers'  inns 
were  rare  in  the  last  century.  Joseph  Brasbridge,  writing  in  1824,  says :  "  I  recollect 
the  first  large  broad-whoeled  waggon  that  was  used  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  wondering 
crowd  of  spectators  its  vast  size  attracted.  I  believe  at  the  time  there  was  not  a  post- 
coach  in  SSigland,  except  two-wheeled  ones.  Lamps  to  carriages  are  also  a  modem 
improvement.  A  shepherd,  who  was  keeping  sheep  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  in 
Oxfordshire,  came  running  over  to  say,  that  a  Sightful  monster,  with  saucei^eyes,  and 
making  a  great  blowing  noise,  was  coming  towards  the  village.  This  monster  turned 
out  to  be  a  post-chaise  with  lamps.'*  Waggons,  together  with  carts,  vans,  &&,  not 
excepting  those  used  in  agriculture,  were  taxed  in  1783. — Stat, 

WAGHORN'S  NEW  OVERLAND  ROUTE  to  INDIA.  Lieut.  Waghom,  a  most  enter- 
prising naval  officer,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable  life  to  connect  our 
possessions  in  India  more  nearly  in  point  of  time  with  the  mother  country.  On 
Oct  31, 1845,  he  arrived  in  London,  by  a  new  route,  with  the  Bombay  mail  of  the 
1st  of  that  month.  His  despatches  reached  Suez  on  the  19th  and  Alexandria  on 
the  20th,  whence  he  proceeded  by  steam-boat  to  a  place  t%velve  miles  nearer  London 
than  Trieste.  He  hurried  thpough  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  and 
reached  London  at  half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  first-mentioned  day.  The 
authorities  of  the  different  countries  through  which  he  passed  eagerly  facilitated  his 
movements.  The  ordinary  express,  vid  Marseilles,  reached  Iiondon,  Nov.  2,  following.* 
Mr.  Waghom  subsequently  addressed  a  letter  to  The  Times  newspaper,  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  a  couple  of  years  he  would  bring  the  Bombay  mail  to  London  in 
21  days.    Death,  however,  put  a  period  to  his  patriotic  career,  January  8,  1850. 

WAGRAM,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  in  which  the  latter 
was  completely  victorious,  and  the  former  entirely  overthrown.    The  slaughter  on 

•  The  Overland  Mall,  which  had  left  Boxnhay  on  the  Ist  of  Decemher,  1846,  arrived  early  on  the  80th 
in  London,  by  way  of  Marseilles  and  Paris.  This  8i>eedy  arrival  was  owing  to  the  great  exertions  made 
hy  the  French  government  to  show  that  the  route  through  France  was  the  shortest  and  best. 
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both  sidofl  was  dreadful ;  20,000  Ausirians  were  taken  by  the  French,  and  :^ 
defeated  army  retired  to  Moravia,  July  5,  1809.  This  battle  led  to  an  armistioe. 
aii^ed  on  the  12th ;  and  on  Oct.  24,  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  whicb  Austeia  cedetf 
all  her  sea-coast  to  France,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  enkqred 
at  her  expense.  The  emperor  was  obliged  also  to  yield  a  part  of  his  plunder  d 
Poland  in  Qallicia  to  Russia.  The  emperor  also  acknowledged  Joseph  Buonaparte  as 
king  of  Spain. 

WAITS.  Those  at  Christmas  are  derived  from  those  choirs  of  angels  that  attended  tk 
birth  of  Christ  In  imitation  of  these,  shepherds  in  ancient  times  used  to  usher  s. 
Christmas  with  music  and  carols :  the  jxutoralia,  or  rural  music,  performed  bj  ihe 
Calabrian  shepherds,  on  bag-pipes,  are  of  this  nature. 

WAKEFIELD,  BATTLE  of.  Between  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Henry  VL,  and  the  diie 
of  York,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  and  3000  Yorkists  fell  upon  the  field.  Tke 
death  of  the  duke,  who  aspired  to  the  crown,  seemed  to  fix  the  good  fortoitt  <: 
Margaret ;  but  the  carl  of  Warwick  espoused  the  cause  of  his  son,  the  eari  of  March. 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  and  the  civil  war  that  was  continued  from  that  time  dens- 
tated  all  England.    This  battle  was  fought  December  81, 1460. 

WAKES.  See  Vigilt.  Every  church  at  its  consecration  received  the  name  of  some 
particular  saint ;  this  practice  existed  among  the  Romans  and  Britons,  and  ra 
continued  among  the  Saxons. —  Whitaker.  Women  were  hired  among  the  andaii 
Romans  to  weep  at  iHinerals :  they  were  called  Carince.  The  Irish  howl  originated 
from  this  Roman  outcry  at  the  decease  of  their  friends.  They  hoped  thus  to  awikeo 
the  soul,  which  they  supposed  might  lie  inactive. 

WALBROOK  CHURCH,  London.  Famous  all  over  Europe,  and  justly  reputed  the 
masterpiece  of  sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is  more  celebrated  on  the  Continent  thao 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Perhaps  Italy  itself  can  produce 
no  modem  building  that  can  vie  with  this  in  taste  or  proportion.  There  is  not 
a  beauty  which  the  plan  would  admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  perfection.  There 
was  a  church  in  this  parish  as  early  as  1135.  A  new  church  was  erected  in  142$. 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid  in  1672 ;  and  the  edificei,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  completed  in  1679. 

WALCHEREN  EXPEDITION.  The  memorable  and  unfortunate  expedition  of  the 
British  to  Walcheren  consisted  of  35  ships  of  the  line,  and  200  smaller  vessels, 
principally  transports,  and  40,000  land  forces,  the  latter  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Cnatham,  and  the  fleet  under  sir  Richard  Strahan.  For  a  long  time  the 
deRtination  of  this  expedition  remained  secret;  but  before  July  28, 1809,  when  it  set 
sail,  the  French  joumals  had  announced  that  Walcheren  was  the  point  of  attack. 
Perhaps  a  more  powerful  and  better  appointed  armament  never  left  the  British  ports, 
and  none  ever  more  completely  disappointed  public  expectation.  Flushing  was 
invested  in  August,  and  a  dreadful  bombardment  followed ;  but  no  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  the  naval  commander,  nor  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  could  induce 
the  earl  to  vigorous  action,  until  the  period  of  probable  success  was  gone,  and 
necessity  obliged  him  to  return  with  the  troops  that  disease  and  an  unhealthy  climate 
had  spared.  The  place  was  completely  evacuated,  Dec  23,  1809.  The  house  of 
commons  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  lord  Chatham  resigned  his  post  of  master-general 
of  the  ordnance,  to  prevent  greater  disgrace ;  but  the  policy  of  ministers  in  planning 
the  expedition  was,  nevertheless,  approved. 

WALDENSES.  The  persecution  of  this  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition.  Pope  Innocent  IIL  had 
commissioned  some  monks  to  preach  against  the  heresies  of  the  Waldenses  in  Kar- 
bonne  and  Provence ;  but  the  Catholic  bishops  were  at  first  jealous  of  this  mission, 
armed  as  it  was  with  great  power,  and  the  feudal  chiefs  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  legates,  a.d.  1203-4.  One  of  the  monks,  the  first  inquisitor,  Peter  Chateauneuf, 
having  been  assassinated,  the  aspiring  pontiff  called  on  all  the  neighbouring  powers 
to  march  into  the  heretical  district  All  obstinate  heretics  were  placed  at  the  dis> 
posal  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  commander  of  this  crusade,  and  the  whole  race  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  ordered  to  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword.  Neither 
sex,  age,  nor  condition  was  spared ;  the  country  became  a  wilderness,  and  the  towns 
heaps  of  smoking  ruins.  Such  was  the  era  of  the  Inquisition.  Dominic  de  Quaman 
was  constituted  first  inquisitor-general,  1208. 
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WALES.  After  the  Roman  emperor  Honorius  quitted  Britain,  Yortigem  was  elected 
king  of  South  Britain,  and  he  invited  over  the  Saxons,  to  defend  his  country  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots ;  but  the  Saxons  perfidiously  sent  for  reinforcements,  consisting 
of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Angles,  by  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  South 
Britain,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Britons  retired  to  Wales,  and  defended  themselves 
against  the  Saxons,  in  its  inaccessible  mountains,  about  a.d.  447.  In  this  state 
Wales  remained  unconquered  till  Henry  IL  subdued  South  Wales  in  1157 ;  and  in 
1282  Edward  I.  entirely  reduced  the  whole  country,  putting  an  end  to  its  independ- 
ency by  the  death  of  Llewellvn,  the  last  prince.  The  Welsh,  however,  were  not 
entirely  reconciled  to  this  revolution,  till  the  queen  happening  to  be  brought  to  bed 
of  a  son  at  Carnarvon  in  1284,  Edward  with  great  policy  styled  him  prince  of  Wales, 
which  title  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  has  borne  almost  ever  since. 
Wales  was  united  and  incorporated  with  England  by  act  of  parliament,  27  Hen.  VIIL, 
1585.     See  Britain. 
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Chester  and  Shrewsbury  .  1096 

The  settlement  in  Wales  of  a  colony  of 

Flemings 1106 


Violent  seizure  of  Nest,  wife  of  Gerald  de 
Windsor,  by  Owain,  son  of  Cadwgan, 
ab  Bleddyn aj).  1107 

[This  outrage  entailed  dreadftil  retribu- 
tion on  Cadwgan's  family.] 

Cadwgan  assassinated 1110 

Grufydd  ab  Rhys  lays  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty      1118 

Another  body  of  Flemings  settle  in  Pem- 
brokeshire    1118 

[The  posterity  of  these  settlers  are  still 
distinguished  fh)m  the  ancient  British 
population  by  their  language,  manners, 
and  customs.] 

Revolt  of  the  Welsh  on  the 'death  of 
Henry  1 1135 

Part  of  South  Wales  laid  waste  by  Owain 
Gwynedd  and  Cadwaladr   .  .    .  1136 

Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  count  palatine  in 
Pembroke 1188 

Henry  II.  invades  Wales,  which  he  sub- 
sequently subdues       1157 

Complete  defeat  of  the  English  fleet  off 
Anglesey 1157 

Confederacy  of  Uie  princes  of  Wales  for 
the  recovery  of  ttielr  lost  rights  and 
independence 1164 

Anglesey  devastated 1173 

The  crusades  preached  in  Wales  by  Bald- 
win, archbishop  of  Canterbury  .        .    .  1188 

Powys  castle  besieged        ....  1191 

The  earl  of  Chester  makes  an  inroad  Into 
North  Wales 1210 

Invasion  of  North  Wales  by  king  John 
of  England 1211 

King  John  again  invades  Wales,  laying 
waste  a  great  part  of  the  principali- 
ties        1216 

Revolt  of  the  Flemings      ....  1220 

Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  com- 
mits great  ravages 1220 

Death  of  Maelgwyn  ab  Rhys     .  .  1230 

Powys  castle  taken  by  Llewelyn  ab  lor- 
werth's  forces 1283 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  slain      .       .  1234 

Invasion  of  Henry  III 1246 

Anglesey  again  devastated        .        .        .  1246 

The  English  army,  under  Henry,  van- 
quished by  the  Welsh        ....  1264 

Convention  of  the  Welsh  nobility  against 
the  English 1268 

Hay  and  Brecknock  castles  taken  by 
prince  Edward 1266 

Invasion  of  Edward  1 1277 

Edward  encamps  a  powerful  army  on 
Saltney  marsh 1277 

The  sons  of  Gmfydd  treacherously 
drowned  in  the  river  Dee,  by  the  earl 
Warren  and  Roger  Mortimer         .       .  1281 

Hawarden  castle  taken  by  surprise  by 
Llewelyn 1282 
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WALES,  continued. 

Great  bftttle  between  Llowelyn  ab  Qrnfjrdd, 

tho  laitt  native  prinoo,  and  the  English; 

Llewelyn   alain,  after  the   battle,  by  de 

Francton Dec  10,  1S82 

WaloB   entirely    and    llDAlIy   mibdned   by 

Bdwanl  1 1S82 

The  flrat  Engliah  prince  of  Wales,  son  of 

Edward,  bom  at  Carnarvon  castle.    See 

WaUig,  Prinae  of   .  .  April  25,  128i 

The  intturroction  of  Madoc;  suppressed  by 

Edward  1 1294 

Formidable  rebellion  excited  by  Llewelyn 

»ren 1316 

Great  rebellion  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  or  Owen 

(rlendowcr,  oommenoes  ....  1400 
Radnor  and  other  places  taken  by  Owain 

Glyndwr 1401 

He  txssieges  Carnarvon 1402 

And  Hoixes  Harlech  Castle  .        .        .    .  1404 

Harlech    castle   retaken    by    the    English 

forces 1406 

Owain  (ilyndwr  dies 1416 

Margaret   of  Anjou,  qnecn  of  Henry  VI., 

takes  refiiKC  in  Harlech  castle     .        .        .  1459 

Town  of  Denbigh  burnt 1400 

The  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 

VII.,  lands  in  Pembroke,  and  is  aided  by 

the  Welsh Aug.  1485 

Palatine  juiiBdiction  in  Wales  abolished  by 

Henry  VIII 1686 

Monmouth  made  an  English  ooanty  by  the 

same  king  ...  1636 


The  oonntiea  of  Braefcnoeic,  UeaUgh^ 
Radnor  formed .       .        *  .     .  U3C 

Act  for  "  laws  and  Jnstioe  to  be  •dministered 
in  Wales  in  same  form  as  in  Enfiandy" 
27  Henry  VIII ISE 

Dr.  Ferrars,  bishop  of  St  David's,  bamt  a.t 
the  stake  for  heresy lSo5 

Lewis  Owain,  a  baron  of  the  excbeqnnv 
attacked  and  murdered  whHe  oo  his  assise 
tour 225 

First  oongregatioii  of  dissenters 
in  Wales;  Vavasour  Powel 
while  preaching iS3tt 

Beaumaris    easUe    garrisoned      for 
Charles  I ise 

Powys  castle  taken  by  sir  Thomas  M jddd- 
ton QeuiAU 

Dr.  Laud,  former  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill  .  .    Jen.  10,  ififi 

Surrender  of  Hawarden  castle  to  the  per- 
lianient  general  Mytton ififi 

Charles  I.  takes  refuge  in  Denbig:h        .       .  166 

lihuddlan  castle  surrenders        .        .        .    .  1S1> 

Harlech  castle  surrenders  to  Cromveirs 
army  under  Mytton lec 

Battle  of  St.  Fagan*s;  the  Welsh  totally 
defeated  by  ooL  Horton,  CnnnTeir's 
lieutenant Mej  8,  1616 

Beaumaris  castle  surrenders  to  Cromwdrs 
arms isis 

Colonel  Poyer  shot;  his  Ikte  decided  by  lot,* 

AprUaS,lCI» 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  WALES. 


6B8.  Idwallo. 

720.  Rhodrl,  or  Roderie. 

765.  Conan,  or  Cynan. 

818.  Mervyn,  or  Merfyn. 

843.  Rodtiric,  sumamed  the  Great 

PRIMCES  OF  KORTH  WALKS. 

877.  Ansrawd. 

913.  l^dwal  Vocl. 

039.  Howel  Dha,  or  Hywel  Dda,  sumamed  the 

Good,  prince  of  all  Wales. 
948.  Jevaf  or  Jevav,  and  lago. 
972.  Howel  ap  Jevaf,  or  Hywel  ab  Jevav. 

984.  Cadwallon  ab  Jevaf. 

985.  Meredith  ap  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha,  or  More- 

dydd  ab  Owain  ab  Hywel  Dda. 

992.  Edwal  ab  Meyric  ab  Edwal  Voel. 

998.  Aedan,  an  usurper. 
1016.  Llewelyn  ab  Sitsyllt,  and    Angharad  his 

wife. 
1021.  lago  ab  Edwal  ab  Meyric. 
1038.  Griffith, or  Grufydd  ab  Llewelyn  ab  Sitsyllt 
1061.  IMeddyn  and  Rygwallon. 
1073.  Trahaem  ab  Caradoc. 
1079.  Griffith  ap  Conan,  or  Grufjrdd  ab  Cjman. 
1137.  Owain  Gwynedd. 
1169.  David  ab  Owain  Gwynedd. 
1194.  Leolinus  Magnus. 
1240.  David  ab  Llewelyn. 


1246.  Llewelyn  ap  GriiBth,  or  Omiydd,  last  prisn 
of  the  blood ;  slain  after  battle,  in  128S: 

PRIKCBS  OF  SOUTH  WALBfl. 

877.  Cadeth,  or  Cadell. 

907.  Howel  Dha,  or  Hywel  Dda,  the  Good,  pfince 

of  all  Wales. 
94a  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha,  or  Owain  ap  Hywd 

Dda,  his  son. 
967.  Meredith  ap  Owen,  or  Meredydd  ab  Owaxs: 

all  Wales. 
993.  Llewelyn  ap  SltsvUt,  and  Angharad  his  wife. 
1021.  Rytherch,  or   Rhyddereh    ab    Jestyn;  as 

usurper. 
1081.  Hywel  and  Meredydd. 
1042.  Rhyddereh  and  Rhys,  the  sons  of  the  usurper. 
1061.  Meredydd  ab  Owain  ab  Edwyn. 
1073.  Rhys  ab  Owen,  or  Owain,  and  Rhyddei^ 

ab  Caradoc. 
1077.  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  Mawr. 
1092.  Cadwgan  ab  Bleddyn. 
1115.  Griffith,  or  Grufydd  ab  Rhys. 
1187.  Rhys  ab  Grufydd,  or  GriJBth,  eaOed  the 

lord  Rhys. 
1196.  Grufydd  ab  Rhys. 
1202.  Rhys  ab  Gnifvdd. 
1222.  Owain  ab  Gn^dd. 
1236.  Meredith,  or  Meredydd  ab  Owain  :  he  died 

in  1267. 


•  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  Pembroke  castle  was  the  only  Welsh 
fortress  in  the  posRession  of  the  parliament,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  colonel  Lan^hame. 
In  1647,  this  officer  and  colonels  Powel  and  Poyer  embraced  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  made  Pembroke 
their  head-quarters ;  and  after  their  dLsastrous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  St  Pagan's,  they  retired  to  thd 
castle,  followed  by  an  army  led  by  Cromwell  in  person.  Here  they  were  besieged,  and  at  length 
capitulated,  the  garrison  having  endured  great  sufferings  fh>m  want  of  water.  Langhame,  Powel,  and 
Poyer  were  tried  bv  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  Cromwell  having  been  induced  to  spare 
the  lives  of  two  of  them,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  draw  lots  for  the  fiivour,  and  tiiiee  papers  were 
folded  up,  on  two  of  which  were  written  the  words,  "  Life  given  by  God,"  and  the  third  was  left  blank. 
The  latter  was  drawn  by  colonel  Poyer,  who  was  shot  accordingly,  on  the  above  day.— i^wiaat  Bigt.  cf 
Pembroke, 
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WALES,  continued, 

PRTNCBS  AKD  LORDS  OF  POWTS-LAND. 

877.  Merfyn,  or  Mervyn. 

900.  Cadetb,  or  Cadell;  alBO  prince  of  South 

Wales. 
027.  Howel  Dha,  or  Hywel  Dda,  the  Good, 

prince  of  all  Wales. 

•  •  •  •  • 

986.  Meredydd  ab  Owain. 

•  *  •  •  • 


1061.  Bleddvn  ab  Cynvyn. 
1078.  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn. 
1087.  Cadwgan  ab  Bleddyn. 
1132.  Madoc  ab  Meredydd. 
1160.  Griffith,  or  Grufydd  ab  Meredydd. 
•  •  •  •  • 

1266.  Gwenwinwin,  or  Gwenwyuwyu. 
1256.  Owain  ab  Grufydd. 


WALES,  PRINCE  ov.  The  first  prince  of  this  title  was  Edward,  the  son  of  Edward  I., 
who  was  born  in  Carnarvon  castle  on  the  25th  April,  1284.  Immediately  after  his 
birth  he  was  presented  by  his  fiither  to  the  Welsh  chieftains  as  their  future  sovereign, 
the  king  holding  up  the  royal  infant  in  his  arms,  and  saying,  in  the  Welsh  language, 
"  Eich  Dyny"  literally  in  English  "  This  is  your  man,"  but  signifying,  "  This  is  your 
countryman  and  king."  These  words  were  afterwards  changed,  or  corrupted,  as  some 
historians  assert,  to  "  Ich  DieUy**  which  is  the  motto  atta^ed  to  the  arms  of  the 
princes  of  Wales  to  this  day.  Owing  to  the  premature  death  of  his  elder  brother,  this 
prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Edward  II.,  in  1307. — 
Myi'yrian  Archcdology.  Hut.  Wales.  For  another  and  very  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  motto  "  Ich  Dlen,"  see  the  article  under  that  head. 

WALES,  PRINCESS  of.  This  title  was  held,  some  authors  say,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  her  life,  by  the  princess  Mary  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  afterwards  queen  Mary  I.  She  was  created,  they  state,  by  her  &ther  princess  of 
Wales,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh  people  and  keep  alive  the  name,  and  was, 
they  add,  the  first  and  only  princess  of  Wales  in  her  own  right ;  a  rank  she  enjoyed 
until  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Henry,  who  was  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  bom  in  1537. 
This  is,  however,  denied,  upon  better  authority,  that  of  Banks, 

WALKING,  &c.,  FEATS  in.  Captain  Barclay's  celebrated  match  against  time  has 
hitherto  been  accoimted  the  most  wonderful  performance  upon  record.  See  Barclay. 
In  May,  1758,  a  young  lady  at  Newmarket  won  a  wager,  having  imdertaken  to  ride  1000 
miles  in  1000  hours,  which  feat  she  performed  in  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  A  man  named  Richard  Manks,  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  imdertook  (in  imitation 
of  captain  Barclay)  to  walk  1000  miles  in  1000  hours:  the  place  chosen  was  the  Barrack 
tavern  cricket-ground,  in  Sheffield;  he  commenced  on  Monday,  June  17,  1850,  and 
completed  the  1000  miles,  July  29  following,  winning  a  considerable  sum.* 

WALLIS'  VOTAQE.  Captain  WalUs  set  sail  from  England  on  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  July  26,  1766 ;  and  accomplishing  his  voyage,  he  returned  to  England,  May  20, 
1768,  a  period  of  less  than  two  years.    See  CircumTiavigators, 

WALLOONS.  The  people  who  fled  to  England  from  the  persecution  of  the  cruel  duke  of 
Alva,  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  On  account  of  the 
duke's  religious  proscriptions,  those  countries  revolted  from  Philip,  1566. — Afariana's 
Hist,  of  Spain.  The  Walloons  were  well  received  in  England.  A  large  Protestant 
church  was  given  to  them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Canterbury,  and  many  of  their 
posterity  still  remain  in  this  part  of  England. — Pardon. 

WALNUT-TREE.  This  tree  has  existed  a  long  time  in  England.  Near  Welwyn,  in 
Hertfordshire,  there  was  the  largest  walnut-tree  on  record ;  it  was  felled  in  1627,  and 
from  it  were  cut  nineteen  loads  of  planks  :  and  as  much  was  sold  to  a  gunsmith  in 
London  as  cost  10^.  carriage ;  besides  which  there  were  thirty  loads  of  roots  and 
branches.  When  standing,  it  covered  seventy-six  poles  of  ground ;  consequently  this 
tree  covered  a  space  equal  to  2299  square  yards  statute  measura  A  sitting-room 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  was  lately  shown  in  London,  hollowed  from  an  American 
walnut-tree,  80  feet  in  the  trunk,  and  150  feet  in  the  branches.  The  black 
walnut-tree  {Juglans  nigra)  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  North  America 
before  1629. 

*  This  man*B  performance  far  exceeded  Captain  Barclay's,  as  his  miles  were  commenced  precisely 
with  each  hoar  of  the  clock,  consecativcly ;  whereas  the  latter  pedestrian  performed  two  miles  togetlier ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  mile  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  another  mile  directly  after,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  hour ;  so  that  he  had  an  interval  of  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters  for  sleep  and  rest  bdTore  he 
commenced  again  another  two  miles.  Blanks'  feat,  from  the  swollen  state  of  his  legs,  and  his  want  of 
rest,  had  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life ;  he  took  nearly  the  hour  to  walk  each  of  his  last  miles,  falling  asleep 
as  he  went  along,  or  only  kept  awake  by  bodily  suffering. 
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WALPOLFS  ADMINISTRATIONS.  Mr.  Walpole  (afterwarda  sir  Robert,  and  earl  rf 
Orford)  became  first  lord  of  the  treoaury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  ITli. 
Ho  resigned,  on  a  disunion  of  the  cabinet,  in  1717,  bringing  in  the  sinking-fund  bill  x. 
the  day  of  his  resignation.  Resumed  as  head  of  the  ministay,  on  the  earl  of  Sanier- 
land  retiring,  in  1721.  His  latter  administration  consisted  of  (besides  himselfl  as&«t 
lord  of  the  treasury)  Thomas,  lord  Parker,  created  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  cLii- 
cellor ;  Henry,  lord  Carleton  (succeeded  by  William,  duke  of  Devonshire),  kid 
president ;  Evelyn,  duke  of  Kingston  (succeeded  by  lord  Trevor),  privy  seal ;  Janef, 
earl  of  Berkeley,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Charles,  viscount  Townshend,  and  Juis, 
lord  Carteret  (the  latter  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle),  secretaries  of  suse; 
duke  of  Marlborough  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Cadogan),  ordnance;  r^gfat  hon.  Gears 
Treby  (succeeded  by  right  hon.  Henry  Pelham),  secrctary-at-war;  viscount  Torrsf 
ton,  kc  Ho  continued  as  premier  until  1742,  when  his  administration  was  fimHy 
shaken  by  its  unpopular  endeavours  for  some  time  previously  to  maintaiit  peace 
with  Spain. 

WANDERING  JEW.  The  following  is  the  strange  account  given  of  this  peisoDsge  :— 
His  original  name  was  Colaphilus,  Pontius  Pilate's  porter.  When  they  were  dn^gb; 
Jesus  out  of  the  door  of  the  Judgment-hall,  he  struck  him  on  the  back,  saying,  "  *V:' 
faster,  Jesus  '  go  faster ;  why  dost  thou  linger  ]  **  Upon  which  Jesus  looked  oo  L:n 
with  a  frown,  and  said,  "  I  am  indeed  going ;  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come."  Soos 
after  he  was  converted,  and  took  the  name  of  Joseph.  He  lives  for  ever ;  but  at  tii<e 
end  of  every  hundred  years  falls  into  a  fit  or  trance,  upon  which  when  he  recovers,  hi 
returns  to  the  same  state  of  youth  he  was  in  when  Our  Saviour  suffered,  being  aboo: 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  always  preserves  the  utmost  gravity  of  deportment.  He  «^ 
never  seen  to  smile.  He  perfectly  remembers  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Chiis. 
—Calmeft  Ifist.  of  the  Bible, 

WANDSWORTH,  nbab  Lokdox.  In  this  village  was  established  the  first  place  of  wor- 
ship for  Dissenters  in  England,  Nov.  20, 1572.  It  was  called  Wandsworth  meetinf- 
house.  And  in  Qarret-lane,  near  this  place,  a  mock  election  was  formerly  held,  after 
every  general  election  of  parliament,  of  a  mayor  of  Garret;  to  which  Footers  dramatie 
piece  of  that  name  and  of  great  humour  {Hu  Mayor  of  QarraU)  gave  no  small  celebrity. 

WARBECK'S  INSURRECTION.  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  Florentine  Jew.  to 
whom  Edward  IV.  had  stood  godfather,  was  persuaded  by  Margaret,  duchess  of  ^Bas- 
gundy,  sister  to  Richard  III.,  to  personate  her  nephew  Richard,  Edward  V/s  broths', 
which  he  did  first  in  Ireland,  where  he  landed,  1492.  The  imposture  was  discorere*! 
by  Henry  YIL,  1493.  Made  an  attempt  to  land  at  Kent  with  600  men,  when  150 
were  taken  prisoners  and  executed,  1495.  Recommended  by  the  king  of  France  to 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  gave  him  his  kinswoman,  lord  Himtley's  daughter,  m 
marriage,  the  same  year.  James  lY.  invaded  England  in  his  favour,  1496.  heSt, 
Scotland,  and  went  to  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  where  SOOO  joined  him,  and  he  took  the 
title  of  Richard  IV.,  1497.  Taken  prisoner  by  Henry  YIL,  1498.  Set  in  the  stocks 
at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1499.  Plotted  with  the  earl 
of  Warwick  to  escape  out  of  the  Tower,  by  murdering  the  lieutenant^  for  which  he 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  1499. 

WARE,  GREAT  BED  of.  In  the  town  of  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  a  public  inn,  was 
the  celebrated  bed  called  the  Qreat  Bed  of  Ware.  It  was  twelve  feet  square,  and  it  is 
said  that  forty  people  could  sleep  at  a  time  in  it.  The  only  method  possible,  how- 
ever, to  realise  this  seems  to  be  to  place  them  in  a  circle  with  their  feet  to  the  centre. 

WARS.  War  is  called  by  Erasmus  "  the  malady  of  princes."  Scriptural  writers  date 
the  first  war  as  having  been  begun  by  the  impious  son  of  Cain,  3563  B.C.  Osymandyas 
of  Egypt  was  the  first  warlike  king ;  he  passed  into  Asia,  and  conquered  Bactria, 
2100  B,c. —  U»her.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Osiris  of  the  priests.  The  mort 
famous  siege  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiqtuty  was  that  of  Troy,  1193 — 1184  b.c 
The  longest  siege  was  that  of  Azoth,  647  B.a  The  most  fiimous  sortie  was  that  of  the 
Platscans  from  their  city,  428  B.C.  It  is  computed  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  present  time,  no  less  than  6,860,000,000  of  men  have  perished  in  the 
field  of  battle,  being  about  seven  times  as  many  of  the  human  species  as  now  inhabit 
our  whole  earth. 

WARS,  CIYIL,  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  most  remarkable  civil  ware  of  Great 
Britain  are  the  following: — That  of  a.d.  1215-16.  The  war  of  the  barons  against 
Henry  IIL,  1265 ;  of  the  usurpation  of  Henry  lY.,  1400 ;  of  the  White  and  Red  Roeo, 
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or  houses  of  ^ork  and  Lancaster,  from  1452  to  1471.  The  war  between  Richard  III. 
and  Henry  VII.,  1485.  The  war  agamst  Charles  I.  from  1642  to  1651.  The  Scottish 
civil  war  under  the  Pretender,  1715-16 ;  that  under  the  Young  Pretender,  1745.  In 
Ireland,  that  under  Tyrone,  1599  :  under  O'Neill,  1641 ;  and  that  produced  by  the 
great  rebellion,  1798.    See  JUheUionSt  &c. 

WARS,  FOREIGN,  op  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  wars  in  France,  in  which  England  was 
involved  for  nearly  two  centuries,  arose  from  the  dukes  of  Normandy  being  kings  of 
England.  They  held  Normandy  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France;  and  when  William  I. 
conquered  England,  it  became  an  English  province,  but  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  1204.  Our  wars  with  France  were  many  :  the  English  princes  gained  bloody 
victories  at  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt ;  but  they  were  finally  driven  out  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  YL,  and  lost  Calais,  by  surprise,  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 
It  was  to  the  EngUsh  people  a  fortunate  loss ;  but  the  rival  policy  and  interests  of  the 
two  governments  have,  ever  since  then,  caused  half  as  many  years  of  war  as  of  peace. 
See  the  countries  respectively,  BcUtlea,  Ac, 

FOREIGN  WABS  OF  GREAT  BRITAI17  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 
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The  general  peace  of  RvBirick  between  England,  Gennany,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  was 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  these  powers,  at  the  palace  of  Byswlck,  Sept.  20, 1697.  It  ooneladed 
this  last  war. 

THE  GREAT  MODERN  AND  EXPENSIVE  WARS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


War  of  the  SuceeuUm^  commenced  May  4, 
1702.    Peace  of  Utrecht,  March  13, 1718. 

War  with  Spain,  Dec.  16,  1718.  Peace  con- 
cluded, 1721. 

War ;  the  Spanish  War,  Oct.  23, 1789.  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  April  SO,  1748. 

War  with  France,  March  31,  1744.  Closed 
also  on  April  30, 1748. 

War;  the  Seven  ytari  war,  June  9,  1766. 
Peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1763. 

War  with  Spain,  Jan.  4, 1762.  General  peace 
of,  Feb.  10, 1763. 

War  with  America,  July  14, 1774.  Peace  of 
Paris,  Nov.  30, 1782. 


War  with  France,  Feb.  6, 177&    Peace  of  Paris, 

Jan.  20, 1783. 
War  with  Spain,  April  17, 1780.    Closed  same 

Ume,  Jan.  20, 1783. 
War  with    Holland,   Dec.  21,  1780.     Peace 

signed,  Sept  2, 1783. 
War  of  the  Bevolutian,  Feb.  1, 1798.    Peace  of 

Amiens,  March  27,  1802. 
War  against  Buonaparte,  April  29, 1808.    Fi- 
nally closed,  June  18, 1815. 
War  with  America,  June  18y  1812.    Peace  of 

Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814. 
For  the  ware  with  India  and  China,  see  those 

countries  respectively. 


In  the  war  agamst  Buonaparte,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  leagued  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  against.  Great  Britain.  England  spent  65  years  in  war,  and  62  in 
peace,  in  the  127  years  previoiis  to  the  close  of  the  last  war  in  1815.  In  the  war  of 
1688,  we  spent  36  millions  sterling ;  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Sucoemcn,  62  millions ; 
in  the  Spanish  war,  54  millions;  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  112  millions;  in  the 
Aifurican  war,  186  millions;  in  the  war  of  the  French  BevohUion,  464  millions ;  and 
in  the  war  againtt  BucnapartCf  1159  millions;  thus  forming  a  total  expenditure  for 
war,  in  127  years  (from  iiie  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815), 
of  2023  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  M.  de  Pradt  estimates  the  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  the  French  forces  in  the  six  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  war  at  600,000  men. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  was  probably  as  great.  During 
the  war  many  districts  of  the  Peninsula  were  from  time  to  time  laid  waste  by  the 
contending  armies,  and  the  inhabitants  were  victims  to  all  the  calamities  and  horrors 
thus  produced.  The  total  destruction  of  human  beings  in  this  last  war  must  have 
amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand. 

WARSA.W.    Late  the  metropolis  of  Poland.    The  diet  was  transferred  to  this  city  from 
Cracow,  in  1566.    Wai'saw  surrendered  to  Charles  XIL  in  1703.    It  has  been  a  great 
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prey  to  war  of  late  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1794,  the  empress  of  Russia  put  a 
garrison  into  this  city,  in  order  to  compel  the  Poles  to  acquiesce  in  the  usnrpaticei- 
she  had  in  view ;  but  this  garrison  was  expelled  by  the  citizens,  with  the  loes  d 
2000  killed  and  600  wounded,  and  36  pieces  of  cannon,  April  17,  1794.  The  kin-  ^* 
Prussia  besieged  Warsaw  in  July,  1794,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  Sep- 
tember, same  year.  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  the  November  following.  See 
^n£xt  article,  Warsaw  was  constituted  a  duchy  and  annexed  to  the  house  of  Saxooy  in 
August,  1807;  but  the  duchy  was  overrun  by  the  Russians  in  1813,  and  soon  aiier- 
wanls  Warsaw  again  became  the  residence  of  a  Russian  viceroy.  The  late  Polish 
revolution  commenced  here,  Nov.  29, 1830.    See  PoUmuL 

WARSAW,  BATTLES  07.  The  Poles  suffered  a  great  defeat  in  a  battle  with  tbe 
Russians,  Oct  10,  12,  1794 ;  and  Suwarrow  the  Russian  general,  after  the  siege  a»l 
destruction  of  Warsaw,  cruelly  butchered  30,000  Poles,  of  aU  ages  and  conditions,  in 
cold  blood,  Nov.  8,  1794.  The  battle  preceding  the  surrender  was  very  bloody:  -S 
26,000  men,  more  than  10,000  were  killed,  nearly  10,000  were  made  prisoner^  ani 
2000  only  escaped  the  fury  of  the  merciless  conqueror.  Battle  of  Grovrchow,  near 
Warsaw,  in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
7000  men.  Fob.  20,  1881.  Battle  of  Warsaw,  when,  after  two  days*  hard  fighting,  the 
city  capitulated,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians.  Great  part  of  the 
Polish  army  retired  towards  Plock  and  Modlin.  This  last  battle  was  foug^ht  Sept.  7 
and  8,  1831. 

WARSAW,  TREATIES  of.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  Waisaw,  between  Atistria  an  1 
Poland,  against  Turkey,  in  pursuance  of  which  John  Sobieski  assisted  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Vienna  (on  the  18th  of  September  following),  signed  March  31,  1683.  Treaty 
of  Warsaw,  between  Russia  and  Poland,  Feb.  24, 1768. 

WASHINGTON.  The  capital  of  the  United  States,  founded  in  1791,  and  first  made  the 
seat  of  government  in  1800.  The  house  of  representatives  was  opened  for  the  first 
time.  May  80,  1808.  Washington  was  taken  in  the  late  war  by  the  British  forces 
under  general  Ross,  when  all  its  superb  national  structures  were  consumed  by  i 
general  conflagration,  the  troops  not  sparing  even  the  national  library,  Aug.  24,  1814. 
General  Ross  was  soon  afterwajrds  killed  by  some  American  riflemen,  in  a  desperate 
engagement  at  Baltimore,  Sept.  12  following.    See  United  StcUes. 

WASTE  LANDS.  The  inclosure  of  waste  lands  and  commons,  in  order  to  promote 
agriculture,  first  began  in  England  about  the  year  1547,  and  gave  rise  to  Ket's 
rebellion,  1549.  Inclosures  again  promoted  by  the  authority  of  parliament^  17^5L 
The  waste  lands  in  England  were  estimated  in  1794  to  amount  to  14  millions  of 
acres,  of  which  there  were  taken  into  cultivation,  2,837,476  acres  before  June,  ISOl. 
There  are  now  about  6,700,000  acres  of  waste  land,  of  which  more  than  half  is 
capable  of  improvement.    See  AgriciUtwre. 

WATCH  OF  LONDON.  The  nightly  watch  of  London  was  first  appointed  98  Henry 
III.,  1253.  This  species  of  protection  was  not  thought  of  previously  to  that  year. — 
Stowe*a  Chron.  Watchmen  were  first  appointed  in  London  with  a  bell,  with  which 
thoy  proclaimed  the  hour  of  the  night  before  the  introduction  of  public  docks. — 
Hardie,  The  old  watch  were  discontinued,  and  a  new  force  commenoed  duty, 
Sept.  29,  1829.    See  Police, 

WATCHES.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  Nuremberg,  a.d.  1477; 
although  it  is  affirmed  that  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  had  a  watch  about  A.D.  1310. 
Watches  were  first  used  in  astronomical  observations  by  Purbach,  1500.  Authors 
assert  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  the  first  who  had  anything  that  might  be 
called  a  watch,  though  some  call  it  a  small  table-clock,  1530.  Watches  were  first 
brought  to  England  from  Germany,  in  1577. — Hume,  Spring  pocket- watches 
(watches  properly  so  called)  have  had  their  invention  ascribed  to  Dr.  Hooke  by  the 
English,  and  to  AL  Huygens  by  the  Dutch.  Dr.  Derham,  in  his  Artificial  CioH-- 
maker,  says  that  Dr.  Hooke  was  the  inventor;  and  he  appears  certainly  to  have 
produced  what  is  called  the  pendulum  watch.  The  time  of  this  invention  was  about 
1658 ;  as  is  manifest,  among  other  evidences,  from  an  inscription  on  one  of  the 
double-balance  watches  presented  to  Charles  II.,  viz.,  "Rob.  Hooke  inven.  165$. 
T.  Tompion  fecit,  1675."  Repeating  watches  were  invented  by  Barlowe,  1676.  Har- 
rison's time-piece  was  invented  in  1735 ;  improved,  1739,  1749,  and  1753.  In  1759, 
he  made  the  time-piece  which  procured  him  the  reward  of  20,000iL,  offered  by  the 
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Board  of  Longitude,  1763.    Watches  and  docks  were  taxed  in  1797.    The  tax  was 
repealed  in  1798.    See  Clocks. 

WATER  Thales  of  Miletus,  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  looked  upon  water  (as  also  did 
Homer,  and  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers)  as  being  the  original  principle  of 
everything  besides,  about  594  B.C. — Stanley.  It  is  the  universal  drink  of  man.  The 
ancients  usually  diluted  their  wines  with  much  water ;  and  Hesiod  prescribes  three 
measures  of  water  to  one  of  wine  in  summer. — Moldame  Daeier,  In  the  Roman 
church  water  was  first  mixed  with  the  sacramental  wine,  a.d.  122. — Lenglet.  "Honest 
water  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner ;  it  never  left  a  man  in  the  mire." — Skakspeare. 

• 

WATER  IN  LONDON.  Water  was  first  conveyed  to  London  by  leaden  pipes, 
21  Hen.  III.,  1237. — Stotoe,  It  took  near  fifty  years  to  complete  it ;  the  whole  being 
finished,  and  Cheapside  conduit  erected,  only  in  1285.  The  New  River  water  was 
brought  to  London  from  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  at  an  immense  expense,  by  sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  in  1613.  The  city  was  supplied  with  its  water,  by  conveyances  of 
wooden  pipes  in  the  streets  and  small  leaden  ones  to  the  houses,  and  the  New 
River  Company  incorporated,  1620.  So  late  as  queen  Anne's  time  there  were  water- 
carriers  at  Aldgate  pump.  London  is  now  supplied  by  eight  companies.  The 
water- works  at  Chelsea  were  completed,  and  the  company  incorporated,  1722. 
London-bridge  ancient  waterworks  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  29,  1779. 

WATERrCLOCKS.  The  first  instruments  used  to  measure  the  lapse  of  time,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sunshine,  were  clepsydrce,  or  water-clocks.  These  were,  most 
probably,  vessels  of  water,  with  a  small  hole  through  the  bottom :  through  this  hole 
the  water  ran  out  in  a  certain  time,  possibly  an  hour ;  after  which  the  vessel  was 
again  filled  to  be  emptied  as  before.  This  invention  was  a  manifest  improvement  on 
the  old  sun-dials,  whose  perpendicular  gnomon  gave  hours  of  different  length  at  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  Something  similar  to  the  hour-glass  was  occasionally 
used ;  and  our  Alfred,  probably  ignorant  of  these  methods,  adopted  the  burning  of  a 
taper  as  a  measure  of  time. 

WATER-MILLS.  Used  for  grinding  com,  invented  by  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Jus- 
tinian, while  besi^ed  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  555.  The  ancients  parched  their 
com,  and  pounded  it  in  mortars.  Afterwards  mills  were  invented  which  were  turned 
by  men  and  beasts  with  great  labour ;  and  yet  Pliny  mentions  wheels  turned  by  water. 

WATER  TOFANA,  or  WIVES'  POISON.    See  article  Pmsoning. 

WATERFORD.  Originally  built  a.d.  879,  but  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  981. 
Rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Strongbow  in  1171,  and  still  further  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIL,  who  granted  considerable  privileges  to  the  citizens.  Richard  II. 
landed  and  was  crowned  here  in  1399 ;  in  1690,  James  II.  embarked  from  hence  for 
France,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  and  William  III.  resided  here  twice,  and  con- 
firmed its  privileges.  Memorable  storm  here,  April  18,  1792.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  organ,  £c.,  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  25, 1815. 

WATERFORD,  BISHOPRIC  of.  The  cathedral  of  Watcrford  is  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Trinity,  and  was  first  built  by  the  Ostmen,  and  by  Malchus,  the  first  bishop 
of  Waterford,  after  his  return  from  England  from  his  consecration,  a.d.  1096.  This 
see  was  united  with  that  of  Lismore  in  1368.  It  was  valued  in  the  king's  books,  by 
an  extent  retumed,  29  Henry  VIII.,  at  72Z.  8*.  Id.  Ir»h  per  annum.  By  statute 
8  &  4  Will.  IV.,  the  see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  was  united  with  the  see  of  Cashel 
and  Emly,  Aug.  14,  1833. 

WATERLOO,  BATTLE  of.  The  most  glorious  victory  ever  won  by  British  arras,  and 
the  most  decisive  and  happy  in  its  consequences.  In  this  great  battle  the  French 
army,  with  Napoleon  as  its  chief,  was  signally  overthrown  by  the  British  and  allies 
under  the  illustrious  duke  of  Wellington,  June  18,  1815.  Napoleon  attacked  the 
British,  whom  he  expected  to  overwhelm  by  superior  numbers,  but  they  maintained 
their  ground,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  from  about  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  at 
night,  when  the  French  line  began  to  waver.  The  commander  then  gave  orders  to 
charge ;  a  total  route  ensued,  and  Blucher,  who  opportunely  came  up  at  this  juncture, 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  On  both  sides  the  carnage  was  immense ;  but  that  of  the 
French  was  double  the  amount  of  the  British.  Napoleon  quitted  the  wreck  of  his 
flying  army,  and  retumed  to  Paris,  where  he  attempted,  after  the  destruction  of 
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three  great  armies,  to  raise  a  fourth ;   bat  finding  this  impossibly  has  abdicitxB 
followed.    See  Buonaparte  and  France.* 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE,  London.  The  erection  of  a  biidge  over  this  part  of  Vat 
Thames  was  repeatedly  suggested  during  the  last  oentury,  but  no  actaal  prepsntk» 
to  carry  it  into  effect  were  made  till  1806,  when  Mr.  G.  Dodd  procured  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  gave  the  present  aite,  plan,  and  dimensions  of  the  bridge ;  but,  i& 
conacquenoe  of  some  disagreement  with  the  committee,  he  was  superseded  by 
Mr.  Ronnie,  who  completed  this  noble  structure.  The  bridge  was  oommenced 
Oct.  11,  1811,  and  finished  June  18,  1817,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the  bottle  <^ 
Waterloo,  when  the  prince  regent,  duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  distmguiifaed 
perwnages  were  present  at  the  opening.  Its  length  within  the  abutments  is  1 242  feet ; 
its  width  within  the  balustrades  is  42  feet,  and  the  span  of  each  arch,  of  which  that 
are  nine,  is  120  feet. 

WATERSPOUT.  Whirlwinds  and  waterspouts  proceed  from  the  same  canse,  its 
only  difference  being  that  waterspouts  pass  over  the  water,  and  whirlwinds  over  the 
land. — hr.  Franklin.  Two  waterspouts  fell  on  the  Glatz  mountains  in  Germany,  asd 
caused  dreadful  devastation  to  Hautenbach,  and  many  other  villagi^ ;  a  prodigioas 
number  of  houses  were  destroyed,  and  many  persons  perished,  July  13,  1SS7. 
A  waterspout  at  Glanflesk,  near  Killamey,  in  Ireland,  passed  over  a  fiu-m  of  Mr.  John 
Mncarthy,  and  destroyed  his  cottage,  two  other  fSeunuhouaea,  and  other  building 
of  which  not  a  vestige  remained.  In  this  catastrophe  seventeen  persons  perished, 
Aug.  4,  1881. 

WAWZ,  BATTLE  of.  The  Poles  under  Sknsynecki  attacked  the  Russians  at  Wawz,  ami 
after  two  days'  hard  fighting,  all  the  Russian  positions  were  carried  by  stonn,  aad 
they  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  12,000  men  and  2000  prisoners.  The 
Polish  loss  was  comparatively  small,  March  31, 1831.  But  the  triumph  of  the  Pbles 
in  this  battle  was  afterwards  followed  by  defeat  and  ruin. 

WAX.  This  substance  came  into  use  for  candles  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  wax 
candles  were  esteemed  a  luxury  in  1300,  being  but  little  used.  In  China,  candles  <tf 
vegetable  wax  have  been  in  use  for  centuries.  See  CandlAerry.  Wax  candles  are 
made  very  cheap  in  America,  from  the  berry  of  a  particular  species  of  myrtle,  which 
yields  excellent  wax,  of  a  green  colour.  Sealing-wax  was  not  brought  into  use  m 
England  until  about  1556.  The  wax-tree,  JA^iainim  /actdtun,  was  broug^ht  from 
China  before  1794. 

WE.  The  common  language  of  kings  is  v^  which  plural  style  was  begun  with  kii^ 
John,  A.D.  1199. — Coke's  InHit.  Before  this  time  sovereigns  used  the  singular 
poreon  in  all  their  edicts. — Idem.  The  German  emperors  and  French  kings  used  the 
plural  about  a.d.  1200. — ffenauU.  It  is  now  the  style  royal  of  all  monarcha.  In  the 
articles  of  our  public  journals  the  editors  properly  also  adopt  the  plural,  indicating 
that  what  they  write  proceeds  from  a  plurality  of  pens. 

WEALTH.  This  is  a  relative  term ;  for  as  there  is  only  a  oertain  amount  of  property  in 
a  country,  so  the  possession  of  a  lai^go  share  by  one  man  is  the  poverty  o{  others. 
The  wealth  of  individuals  is  therefore  no  benefit  to  the  country,  while  as  to  others  it 
is  the  cause  of  their  poverty.  The  instances  of  wealth  in  the  early  ages  are  many  and 
most  extraordinary.  The  mightiest  conflagration  of  wealth  on  record  is  that  of 
Sardannpalus,  where  riches  amounting  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  millions  steiiin^ 
were  destroyed. — Athempus.  Csecilius  Isidorus  died  at  Rome  possessed  of  4116 
slaves,  3600  oxen,  200,000  head  of  other  cattle,  and  three  millions  of  our  money  in 
coin,  8  B.C. — Univ.  Bist. 

WEAVING.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  China  from  the 
earliest  antiquity — more  than  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  known  in  Europe 
or  Asia.  Poets  assign  the  art  to  the  spider.  Women  originally  spun,  wove,  and 
dyed ;  and  the  origin  of  these  arts  is  ascribed,  by  ancient  nations,  to  difi^ent  women 
as  women's  arts.  The  E^gyptians  ascribed  it  to  Isis ;  the  Greeks,  to  Minerva ;  and  the 
Peruvians,  to  the  wife  of  Manco  Capac.    In  most  eastern  eountries,  the  employment 

•  It  is  an  historical  fiict,  that  the  British  forces  have  been  tiriee  signally  snooessftil  over  those  of 
France  on  the  same  ground— Waterloo ;  and  that  hj  the  side  of  the  very  chapel  of  Waterloo,  which  was 
remarked  for  being  uniiOared  by  shot  or  shell  on  the  memorable  18th  of  Jane,  181A,  did  Marlboroogh  rat 
off  a  large  division  of  the  French  forces  opposed  to  him  on  tlie  17th  of  Augost,  1706.  It  is  no  leas  a  fact, 
that  the  oonqnerors  of  each  of  those  days,  on  the  same  field,  are  the  only  oommandan  in  the  British  sanrtes 
whose  military  career  bronght  them  to  the  summit  of  the  peerage — ^to  dnkedoms* 
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of  weaving  is  still  performed  by  the  women.  Our  SaTionr^s  Test,  or  coat,  had  not 
any  seam,  being  woven  from  the  top  throughout,  in  one  whole  piece.  Perhaps,  says 
Dr.  Doddridge,  this  curious  garment  might  be  the  work  and  present  of  some  pious 
women  who  attended  him,  and  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance,  Luke  viii.  3. 
The  print  of  a  frame  for  weaving  such  a  vest  may  be  seen  in  Calmtt's  Dictionary, 
under  the  word  Vestmemtt, 
"WEAVING  IN  ENGLAND.  Two  weavers  from  Brabant  settled  at  York,  where  they 
manufactured  woollens,  which,  says  king  Edward,  "  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  us 
and  our  subjects,"*  1831.  Flemish  dyers,  cloth-drapers,  linen-makers,  silk-throwsters, 
&C.,  settled  at  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Colchester,  Southampton,  and  other  places>  on 
.  account  of  the  duke  of  Alva's  persecution,  1567. 

WEDGWOOD  WARE.  A  fine  species  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  produced  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  of  Staffordshire,  in  1762.  The  manufactories  for  this  ware 
employ  10,000  families  in  this  country.  Previously  to  1763,  most  of  the  superior 
kinds  of  earthenwares  were  imported  from  France. 

WEDNESDAY.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  called  from  the  Saxon  idol  Woden  or 
Odin,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Mars,  worshipped  on  this  day.  "Woden  was  the 
reputed  author  of  magic  and  the  inventor  of  sdl  the  arts,  and  was  thought  to  answer 
to  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." — Butler.  The  name  given  to  our 
Wednesday  by  the  Saxons  was  Woden's  day,  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  to 
Wednesday.    See  next  ctrticle, 

WEEK.  The  space  of  seven  days,  supposed  to  be  first  used  among  the  Jews,  who 
observed  the  sabbath  every  seventh  day.  They  had  three  sorts  of  weeks,  the  first  the 
common  one  of  seven  days,  the  second  of  years,  which  was  seven  years,  the  third  of 
seven  times  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the  jubilee.  All  the  present 
English  names  are  derived  from  the  Saxon : — 

Latin.  English,                                Saxon.  Presided  over  by. 

Dies  Satnmi,  Saturday,  Saterne's  day,  Saturn, 

Dies  Solis,  Sunday,  Sun's  day,  The  sun. 

Dies  Lunse,  Monday,  Moon's  day,  The  raoon. 

Dies  Martis,  Tuesday,  Tlw's  day.  Mars. 

Dies  Mercuril,  Wednesday,  Woden's  day.  Mercury. 

Dies  JoYis,  Thursday,  Thor's  day,  Jupiter. 

Dies  Veneris,  Friday,  Friga's  day,  Venus. 

-WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  These,  and  the  stamping  of  gold  and  silver  money, 
were  invented  by  Phydon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  895  B.C.  et  seq. — Arv/ndelian  Marbles, 
Weights  were  originally  taken  from  grains  of  wheat,  the  lowest  being  still  called  a 
grain. — ChaJmert,  The  standard  measure  was  originally  kept  at  Winchester  by  the 
law  of  king  Edgar,  a.d.  972.  Standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  provided  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  by  the  sheriff  of  London,  8  Rich.  I.,  1197.  A  public 
weighing-machine  was  set  up  in  London,  and  all  commodities  ordered  to  be  weighed 
by  tiie  city-ofiicer,  called  the  weigh-master,  who  was  to  do  justice  between  buyer  and 
seller,  statute  3rd  Edw.  II.,  1309. — Stoipe.  The  first  statute,  directing  the  use  of 
avoirdupois  weight,  is  that  of  24  Hen.  VIII.,  1532. — PhUotophical  Transactions,  vol.  65, 
art.  3.  The  French  adopt  the  metre  of  3'28084,  or  the  10  millionth  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  as  the  standard  of  measure ;  and  the  kilo- 
gramme, equal  to  2,255  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  the  standard  of  weight.  Weights  and 
measures  were  ordered  to  be  examined  by  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  35  Geo.  III., 
1794.  Again  regulated,  1800.  Statute  for  establishing  a  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures,  June  17,  1824.  This  equalisation  took  place  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  Jan.  1, 1826.  The  new  acts  relating  thereto  were  passed  4  &  5  Will  IV., 
and  5  &  6  WUl.  IV.,  Sept.  9, 1835. 

WELLINGTON'S,  DUKE  of,  ADMINISTRATION.  His  grace,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury;  Mr.  Goulbum,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the* 
council ;  lord  Ellenborough,  privy  seal ;  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peel,  earl  Dudley, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  home,  foreign  and  colonial  secretaries ;  viscount  Melville,  board 
of  control ;  Mr.  Charles  GrRnt,  board  of  trade ;  lord  Palmerston,  secretary-at-war ; 
Mr.  Herries,  master  of  the  mint ;  earl  of  Aberdeen,  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
Mr.  Vesey  Fit^erald,  &c.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  chancellor,  Jan.  1828.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
earl  Dudley,  viscount  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Grant,  quitted  the  ministry,  and  various 
changes  followed.  The  earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  George  Murray  became,  respectively, 
foreign  and  colonial  secretaries;  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  secretary-at-war;  Mr. f^tau^erald, 
IncUa  board;  lord  Lowther,  first  commissioner  of  land  revenues,  &c..  May  and  June, 
1828.    Terminated,  Nov.  1830. 
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WELLS,  BISHOPRIC  of.  United  with  that  of  Bath,  vikick  tee.  The  bishop's  seat  is  st 
Wells,  whose  cathedral  church  was  built  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  SaxonSy  ▲.!>.  7(4. 
and  by  him  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Several  other  of  the  West  Saxon  kio^  endowed 
it,  and  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  905,  during  the  reign  of  king  Cdwaid  the 
Elder.  The  present  church  was  begun  by  Robert,  the  18th  bishop  of  this  see,  sad 
completed  by  his  immediate  successor.  The  first  bishop  of  Wells  wbs  Adelnss 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  905. — BeaUon, 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTa  A  large  body  of  Christians,  whose  sect  was  founded  by 
an  excellent  and  pious  man,  John  Wesley.  In  1730,  he  and  his  brother,  with  a  few 
other  students,  formed  themselves  into  a  small  society  for  the  puxpoee  of  mntoaJ 
edification  in  religious  exercises.  So  singular  an  association  excited  oonsiderahk 
notice,  and  among  other  names  bestowed  upon  the  members,  that  of  Methodists  v» 
applied  to  them.  Mr.  Wesley  went  to  Georgia  in  America,  in  17S5,  with  a  view  of 
converting  the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced  itinerant  preacher. 
and  gathered  many  followers;  but  the  churches  being  shut  against  him^  he  hmh 
spacious  meeting-houses  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  place&  For  some  time  he  wv 
united  with  Mr.  Whitefield ;  but  differences  arising  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of 
election,  they  separated,  and  the  Methodists  were  denominated  according  to  thesr 
respective  leaders.  Mr.  Wesley  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  almost  eon- 
tinually  engaged  in  travelling  over  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  His 
society  was  well  organised,  and  he  preserved  his  influence  over  it  to  the  last.  He  died 
in  London  in  1791.  At  the  conference  in  1849,  several  Wesleyan  ministers  were 
expelled  in  consequence  of  their  advocating  reform  in  the  body,  and  the  suspected 
publication  of  the  celebrated  Fly  Leaves*  Since  that  time  the  discontent  has  heoome 
greater,  and  the  ministers  have  agitated  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  oon- 
siderable  success. 

WEST  INDIES.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  St.  Salvador  being  the  firat  land  he  made  in 
the  new  world,  and  first  seen  by  him  in  the  night  between  the  11th  and  1 2th  OcL, 
1492.  See  the  Islands  respectively.  The  following  statement  of  the  trade  of  Qreat 
Britain  with  the  West  Indies  is  drawn  from  official  documents  lately  printed  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons.    See  Colonies. 


Islands. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Talue  of  Exporti. 

ValM  of  Importa. 

Antlgiia 

Bahamas        .    . 
Barlmdoes   . 
Berbice   .        .    . 
Bermuda     . 
Demerara       .    . 
Dominica    .        . 
Grenada  .       .    . 
Honduras    . 
Jamaica  .       .    . 
Montscrrat . 
Nevis      .        .    . 
St.  Kitf  s     . 
St.  Lucia         .    . 
St.  Vincent's 
Tobago 

Tortola           .    . 
Trinidad     . 

Cwt$. 
169,000 

822,000 
122,000 

737,000 

66,000 

186,000 

1,886,000 
26,000 
60,000 

102,000 
60,000 

222,000 

121,000 
16,000 

241,000 

82,600 

1,586,000 

1,940,000 

613,000 

6,000 

15,460,000 
88,000 

GmU. 
160,000 

27,000 
220,000 

2^20,000 

63,000 

880,000 

8,606,000 
41,000 
150,000 
257,000 
12,000 
160,000 
600,000 

62,000 

j8 

270,000 

21,000 

642,000 

871,000 

4,000 

1,627,000 

160.000 

ssaooo 

222,000 

8,a^H,ooo 

83,000 
80,000 
208,000 
149,000 
895,000 
165,000 
25,000 
855,000 

115,000 
69,000 

9B0,0O0 
74.000 

eo,ooo 

450.000 

16.000 

79,000 

572,000 

1,800.000 

8,000 

14,000 

70,000 

a2,(K)0 

82,UCO 

41,000 

8,000 

200,000 

Totals         .    . 

1        8,816,000 

19,709,600 

7,806,000 

8,603,000 

4,085,000      J 

EZPOBTS  OF  BRITIBH  FBODUCB  AND  MAirOFAOTUBES  TO  THE  WEST  IKDIA  OOLOlflES,  AJSD 
OTHEB  BBTTISH  DEPENDENCIES,  IN  THE  TEAB  ENDING  JAN.  6,  1850. 


Declared  Value. 
Channel  Islands  and  Heligoland  .  .  £684,482 
GibralUr  and  Malto     ....    921,226 

Ionian  Islands 165,805 

West  Coast  of  Africa  ....    283348 
St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Islands      .     23,812 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 620,896 

Mauritiufl 234,022 

Aden 14,564 

India,  indnding  Singapore  and. Ceylon,  6,803,216 


Deeland  Vaime, 

Hong  Kong £661,90 

Aostralian  Colonies,  including  Hew 

Zealand 2,080,364 

North  American  Colonies .  .  2,279,198 
West  India  Colonies,  Insnlar  and 

ContinenUl 2,026,019 

Falkland  Islands      ....  6,173 


Total  .       .    .  IBJBBifla 
The  relative  exports  to  our  Tarious  colonies  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  the 
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comparative  importance  of  those  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  aa  the  last  parliamentary 
returns  supply  this  information  we  have  deemed  it  better  to  extract  the  whole  docu> 
xoent  here,  though  it  embraces  so  much  more  than  our  exports  to  the  West  Indies. 

>VEST  SAXONS.  The  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  contained  the  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Berks.  It  was  commenced  by  Cerdicus, 
or  Cherdick,  in  a.d.  519.  The  first  Christian  king  of  this  branch  of  the  Heptarchy 
was  Kingil,  or  Cynegils,  who  reigned  in  611.  The  West  Saxon  kingdom  terminated 
with  Egbert,  its  18th  king,  and  the  first  king  of  the  whole  Heptarchy,  in  828. 

WESTERN  EMPIRR  The  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  by 
Valentinian  and  Yalens,  of  whom  ^e  former  had  the  western  portion,  or  Rome, 
properly  so  called,  a.d.  364.  Odoacer,  a  chief  of  the  HeruU,  entered  Italy,  defeated 
Orestes,  took  Rome  and  Ravenna,  deposed  Augustulus,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Italy,  Aug.  23,  which  ended  the  Western  empire,  507  years  after  the  battle  oi 
Actium,  A.D.  476.    See  Eastern  Empire, 

BULERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


364.  Yalentiniati,  son  of  Gratian  takes  the 
Western,  and  his  brother,  Yidcns,  the 
Eastern,  Empire. 

867.  Gratian,  a  yoatii,son  of  Valentinian,  made 
a  colleague  in  the  government,  by  his 
fiither. 

876.  Valentinian  II.,  another  son,  also  very 
young,  is.  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
associatea  with  his  brother  in  the  em- 
pire. Gratian  is  assassinated  by  his 
general,  Andragathiua,  in  383;  Valen- 
tinian murdered  by  one  of  his  officers, 
Arbogastes,  in  392. 

992.  Eugenius,  an  usurper,  assumes  the  impe- 
rial dignity:  he  and  Arbogastes  are 
defeated  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  who 
becomes  sole  emperor. 
[Andragathius  throws  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  Arbogastes  dies  by  his  own  hand.] 

885.  Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius.  reigns,  on  his 
father's  death,  in  the  West,  and  his 
brother,  Arcadius,  in  the  £^t.  Hono- 
rius dies  in  423. 
[Usurpation  of  John,  the  Notary,  who  is 
defeated  and  slain,  near  Ravenna.] 

425.  Valentinian  III.,  son  of  the  empress  Pla- 
cidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great : 
murdered  at  the  instance  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

455.  Maximus :  he  marries  Eudoxia,  widow  of 
Valentinian,  who,  to  avenge  the  death 


of  her  first  husband  and  the  guilt  of  her 
second,  invites  the  African  Vandals  into 
Italy,  and  Rome  is  sacked.  Maximus 
stoned  to  death. 

466.  Marcus  Mecilius  Avitns :  forced  to  resign, 

and  dies  in  his  flight  towards  the  Alps. 

467.  Julius  Valerius  Majorianus :  murderHU  at 

the  instance  of  his  minister,  Ricimer, 
who  raises 
461.  Libius  Severus  to  the  throne,  but  holds 
the  supreme  power.     Beverus  is  poi- 
soned by  Ricimer. 

466.  [Interregnum.    Ricimer  retains  the  autho- 

rity, without  assuming  the  title,  of  em- 
peror.l 

467.  Anthemius,  chosen  by  the  Joint  sufRiages 

of  the  senate  and  army :  murdered  by 
Ricimer,  who  dies  soon  after. 

472.  Flavius-Anicius  Olybrius:  slain  by  the 

Goths  soon  after  his  accession. 

473.  Glycerins :  forced  to  abdicate  by  his  su&' 

cessor. 

474.  Julius  Nepos :  deposed  by  bis  general, 

Orestes,  and  retires  to  Salonaa. 

475.  Romulus    Augustulus,    son    of   Orestes. 

Orestes  is  slain,  and  the  emperor  de- 
posed by 

476.  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hemll,  who  takes 

Rome,  assumes  the  style  of  king  of  Italy, 
And  completes  the  fidl  of  the  Western 
Empire. 


WESTMINSTER.  This  city  is  so  called  upon  account  of  its  western  situation  in  respect 
to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  particular,  or  of  London  in  general,  there  being  in  former 
days  a  monastery  on  the  hill  now  called  Qreat  Tower-hill,  named  Eastminsten 
Where  the  bounds  of  this  dty  eastward  end,  those  of  London  begin,  yiz.  at  Temple- 
bar.  Formerly  Westminster  was  called  Thomey,  or  Thomey  Island ;  and  in  ancient 
times  Canute  had  a  palace  here,  which  was  burnt  in  1268.  Westminster  and  London 
were  one  mile  asunder  so  late  as  1603,  when  the  houses  were  thatched,  and  there 
were  mud  walls  in  the  Strand  :  the  great  number  of  Scotsmen  who  came  over  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  occasioned  the  building  of  Westminster,  and  united  it  with 
London. — HoweVa  Londinopolis* 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  As  regards  this  magnificent  cathedral,  the  miraculous  stories 
of  monkish  writers  and  of  ancient  historians  have  been  questioned  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  was  employed  to  snrvoy  the  present  edifice,  and  who,  upon  the  nicest 
examination,  found  nothing  to  countenance  the  general  belief  that  it  was  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple.  Historians,  agreeably  to  the  legend,  have  fixed  the  era 
of  the  first  abbey  in  the  sixth  century,  and  ascribed  to  Sebert  the  honour  of  erecting 
it  This  church  becoming  ruinous,  it  was  splendidly  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
between  a.d.  1055  and  1065 ;  and  he  stored  it  with  monks  from  Exeter.  Pope 
Nicholas  II.  about  this  time  constituted  it  the  place  for  the  inauguration  of  the  kings 
of  England.  The  church  was  once  more  built  in  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  style  by 
Henry  III.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II.,  the  great 
cloisters,  abbot's  house,  and  the  principal  monastic  buildings  were  erected.    The 
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western  parts  of  the  nare  and  aisles  were  rebuilt  by  successiTe  monarchs,  beiweai 
the  Tears  1840  and  1483.  The  west  front  and  the  great  window,  were  built  bj  those 
rival  princes,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII. ;  and  it  was  the  latter  monarch  who 
commenced  the  magnificent  chapel  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  first  stone  of  whidi 
was  hud  Jan.  24,  1602-3.  The  abbey  was  dissolved,  and  made  a  bishopric,  1541 ;  and 
was  finally  made  a  collegiate  church  by  Elizabeth,  1560.  Made  a  barrack  for  soldiery 
July  1643. — diercuriut  RutUcut,  The  great  west  window,  and  the  -weatBrn  toweis, 
rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  The  choir  injured  by  fire,  July  9^  IdOl 
Mr.  Wvatt  commenced  restoring  the  dilapidated  parts  in  1809,  at  an  expense  ef 
42,0002w    A  fire,  but  without  any  serious  ii\jury  being  done,  occurred  Apnl  27,  1829. 

WESTMINSTER,  BISHOPRIC,  and  DEANERY  of.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
Westminster  Abbey  was  valued  at  39772.  per  annum ;  king  Henry  VIII.,  in  153^, 
erected  it  into  a  deanery;  and  in  1541,  he  erected  it  into  a  bishopric,  and  appointed 
John  Thirleby  prelate.  But  he  having  wasted  the  patrimony  allotted  by  the  kii^ 
for  the  support  of  the  see,  was  translated  to  Norwich,  and  with  him  ended  the 
bishopric  of  Westminster.  This  dignity  continued  only  nine  years ;  and  Middlesex, 
which  was  the  diocese,  was  restored  to  London.  The  dean  continued  to  preside, 
until  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  who  restored  the  abbot ;  but  queen  Elizabeth 
displaced  the  abbot,  and  erected  the  abbey  into  a  collegiate  church,  of  a  dean  and 
twelve  prebendaries,  as  it  still  continues.  On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
in  1725,  the  dean  of  Westminster  was  appointed  dean  of  that  order ;  and  this  honour 
has  been  continued  to  his  successors. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE,  London.  Accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  was  begun  after  a  design  of  M.  Label je,  Sept.  13, 
1738 ;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  Jan.  29,  1738-9.  It  was  opened  for  passengers 
Nov.  17, 1750,  and  cost  426,6502.  Is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  crosses  the  river 
where  the  breadth  is  1223  feet.  On  each  side  is  a  stone  balustrade,  6  feet  9  inches  in 
height,  with  places  of  shelter  from  the  rain ;  and  the  width  of  the  bridge  is  44  Seet 
It  consists  of  14  piers,  and  IS  large  and  two  small  arches,  all  semi-circular,  that  in 
the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  decreasing  4  feet  each  from  the  other,  so 
that  the  last  two  arches  of  the  13  great  ones  are  each  52  feet  The  width  of  the  two 
small  arches  at  the  abutments  is  about  20  feet.  Owing  to  the  sinking  of  several  of  its 
piers,  most  of  the  balustrade  on  either  side  has  been  sometime  removed,  to  relieve  the 
bridge  of  its  weight,  and  from  the  present  dangerous  state,  it  ia  not  improbable  that 
an  altogether  new  bridge  will  ere  long  be  erected  on  a  contiguous  site. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL,  London.  One  of  the  most  venerable  remains  of  English 
architecture,  first  built  by  William  Rufus  in  1097,  for  a  banqueting-hall ;  and  here  in 
1099,  on  his  return  from  Normandy,  "  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsuntide  very  royally." 
The  hall  became  ruinous  before  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  who  repaired  it  in  1897, 
raised  the  walls,  altered  the  windows,  and  added  a  new  roo^  as  well  as  a  stately  pordi 
and  other  buildings.  In  1236,  Henry  III.,  on  New-year's  day,  caused  6000  poor 
persons  to  be  entertained  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  other  rooms  of  his  palace,  as  a  cele- 
bration of  queen  Eleanor's  coronation.  And  here  Richard  IL  held  his  Christmas 
festival  in  1397,  when  the  number  of  the  guests  each  day  the  feast  lasted  was  10,000. — 
Stowe,  The  courts  of  law  were  established  here  by  king  John. — Idem,  Westminstei^ 
hall  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  largest  room  in  Europe  unsupported  by  pQlars : 
it  is  270  feet  in  length,  and  74  broad.  The  hall  underwent  a  general  repair  in  1802. 
Concurrently  with  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  many  improvements  and 
alterations  Imve  lately  been  made  in  this  magnificent  Hall. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL,  London.  Founded  by  queen  Eliaabeth  in  1560,  for  the 
education  of  forty  boys,  denominated  the  Queen  s  Scholars,  who  are  prepared  for  the 
imiversity.  It  is  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  is  separated  into  two 
schools  or  divisions,  comprising  seven  forms  or  classes.  Besides  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentiy  send  their  sons  to  Westminster  for 
instruction,  so  that  this  establishment  vies  with  Eton  in  celebrity. 

WESTPHALIA.  This  duchy  belonged,  in  former  times,  to  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  On 
the  secularisation  of  1802,  it  was  made  over  to  Hesse  Darmstadt;  and  in  1814,  was 
ceded  for  an  equivalent  to  Prussia.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  one  of  the  tempo- 
rary kingdoms  of  Buonaparte,  composed  of  conquests  from  Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hanover,  and  the  smaller  states  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe,  created  Dec.  1,  1807,  and 
Jerome  appointed  king.  Hanover  was  annexed  March  1, 1810.  This  kingdom  was 
overturned  in  1818. 
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WBSTPHALIA,  PEACE  of,  signed  at  Manster  and  at  Osnabui^,  between  France,  the 
emperor,  and  Sweden ;  Spain  continuing  the  war  against  fVance.  By  this  peace 
the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  first  recognised :  Alsace  given  to 
France,  and  part  of  Pomerania  and  some  other  districts  to  Sweden ;  the  Elector 
Palatine  restored  to  the  Lower  Palatinate ;  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  (German 
States  established ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  recognised  by 
Germany,  Oct  24,  1648. 

WHALE-FISHERY.  This  fishery  was  first  carried  on  by  the  Norwegians  so  early,  it 
is  said,  as  a.d.  887. — LengUt.  Whales  were  killed  at  Newfoamdland  and  IceUmd 
for  their  oil  only  till  1578 ;  the  use  of  their  fins  and  bones  was  not  yet  known,  con- 
sequently (a  writer  quaintly  adds)  no  stays  were  worn  by  the  ladies.  The  English 
-whale-fishing  commenced  at  Spitzbergen  in  1598  ;  but  the  Dutch  had  been  previously 
fishing  there.  The  fishery  was  much  promoted  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
1749.  From  1800  to  2000  whales  have  been  killed  annually  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, &c.  The  quantity  of  whale-oil  imported  in  1814  was  83,567  tuna  The  quantity 
in  1826,  when  gas-light  became  general,  was  reduced  to  25,000  tuns;  so  that  the 
consumption  of  oil  had  become,  on  this  account^  greatly  diminished.  In  1840  the 
quantity  was  about  22,000  tuns;  and  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1850,  it  was 
19,968  tuns. 

WHEAT.  The  Chinese  ascribe  to  their  emperor  Ching-Noung,  who  succeeded  Fohi,  the 
art  of  husbandry,  and  method*  of  making  bread  from  wheat,  about  2000  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Wheat  was  introduced  into  Britain,  in  the  sixth  century,  by 
CoUap  CoU  FrewL — BoberU^  Hist,  Anc.  Bnt.  The  first  wheat  imported  into  England, 
of  which  we  have  a  note,  was  in  1347.  Various  statutes  have  regulated  the  s^es  of 
wheat,  and  restrained  its  importation,  thereby  to  encourage  its  being  raised  at  home. 
By  the  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  corn,  passed  9  Geo.  IV., 
July  15, 1828,  wheat  was  allowed  to  be  imported  on  paying  a  duty  of  1^.  5«.  Sd.  per 
quarter,  whenever  the  average  price  of  all  England  was  under  62*. ;  from  62«.  to  68«., 
11.  4«.  Sd. ;  and  so  gradually  reduced  to  1«.,  when  the  average  price  was  73«.  and 
upwards.  This  was  called  the  "  Sliding  Scale."*  The  second  "  Sliding  Scale  "  act  was 
passed  April  29,  1842.  The  great  Com  Importation  bill  passed  June  26,  1846. 
See  Com  BilU. 

WHEAT  AND  TLOUR,  IN  QUARTEBS,  lUPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IN  1847,  1848,  AND  1849, 
FROM  THE  FASSINO  OF  THE  ABOVE-MENTIONED  ACT,  DUTY  FREE. 


1847. 

1848. 

1S49. 

ATCvBge  of  33  jean 

On. 

(W. 

On, 

On. 

Rossla  .... 

860,687 

623,188 

609,666 

209,237 

Sweden  and  Korway    . 

8,647 

6,846 

6,484 

2,666 

Denmark  . 

78,668 

191,787 

243,218 

91,797 

Prassia  .... 

492,928 

628,166 

618,690 

486,791 

Germany  . 

164,830 

682,601 

498,984 

232,084 

Holland . 

11,800 

168,978 

806,482 

1       88,704 

Belgium    . 

27,468 

178,398 

866,099 

France  .... 

179,259 

820,010 

742,023 

124,102 

Spain 

24,700 

917 

498 

29,408 

Italy      .... 

64,860 

88,170 

281,630 

108,137 

Malta        .... 

46,261 

8,676 

9,049 

12,219 

Greece   .... 

4,129 

61,186 

8.733 

Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt  . 

266,779 

40,340 

295,642 

38,490 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .    . 

2 

2 

1 
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British  East  Indies 

203 

8,766 

2,028 

6,061 

Australian  Settlements 

13,690 

6,660 

16.689 

8,620 

British  North  America 

886,798 

186,264 

142,296 

128,643 

United  States 

1,884,142 

296,102 

617,131 

242,094 

All  other  parts         .    . 
Total 

16,250 

11,028 

26,880 

16,097 

4,464,767 

8,062,281 

4,886,280 

1,771,067 

WHEEL,  BREAEINQ  ON  THE.  This  barbarous  mode  of  death  is  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  used  for  the  punishment  of  great  criminals,  such  as  assassins  and  parriddes, 
first  in  Germany ;  it  was  also  used  in  the  Inquisition,  and  rarely  anywhere  else,  until 
Francis  I.  ordered  it  to  be  inflicted  upon  robbers,  first  breaking  their  bones  by 
strokes  with  a  heavy  iron  club,  and  then  leaving  them  to  expire  upon  the  wheel, 
A.D.  1515.    See  BcwaiUac,  &c. 

WHEEL- WORK.  Curious  works  of  this  kind  will  be  found  mentioned  under  the  head 
ot  Automaion  JHffures,    Cotton-spinning  machinery,  and  manu&cturing  machinery  in 
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general,  are  merely  Tarieties  of  the  inventioiifl  of  Androidee  and  toy-makerB  ;  a  earsL 
power,  with  axles,  wheels,  cogs,  ketches,  nttchets,  strap^  Uuea,  leTera^  acrewa,  k^,  ic 
varioualY  combined,  constitute  the  wonders  of  Lancashire,  Yoikahire,  and  Warvii- 
ahire.  See  ^nning. 
WHIQ  AND  TORY.  See  article  Tory.  Numerous  authors  trace  the  origin  of  tliK 
designations  to  various  occasions  and  various  epochs.  Referring  to  what  is  etai^I 
under  the  head  Tory,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  we  are  told  the  name  Wkig  wa  i 
term  of  reproach  given  by  the"  court  party  to  their  antagonists  for  resemblii^  iLe 
principles  of  the  Wliigs,  or  fanatical  conventiclers  in  Scotland ;  and  the  otba*  ?» 
given  by  the  country  party  to  that  of  the  court,  comparing  them  to  the  Tozie&  3 
Popish  robbers  in  Ireland. — Baker,  This  distinction  of  parties  arose  oat  c^  tie 
discovery  of  the  Meal-Tub  plot  {lokich  see).  Upon  bringing  up  the  Meal-Tab  pkc 
before  parliament,  two  parties  were  formed ;  the  one,  who  called  the  truth  of  !•« 
whole  plot  in  question ;  and  this  party  styled  those  who  believed  in  the  plot,  Wh>^ 
The  other  party,  crediting  the  truth  of  the  plot,  styled  their  adversaries,  ToricL  hz 
in  time  these  names,  given  upon  this  occasion  as  marks  of  opprobrium,  became  d> 
tinctions  much  boasted  of  by  the  parties  bearing  thenL — Hume.  The  Whig  Clih 
was  established  by  Charles  James  Fox ;  one  of  its  original  and  most  distingGsLtc 
members  was  the  great  and  good  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  1802L 

WHISKEY.  The  distilled  spirit  produced  fi'om  malt  and  other  com  in  Scotland  sad 
Ireland,  and  of  which  about  eight  millions  of  gallons  are  distilled  annually  in  tbe 
former,  and  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  gallons  in  the  latter.  The  duty  upon  tkis 
article  now  produces  an  annual  revenue  of  about  five  millions.  The  distil]ati<m  of 
whiskey  in  these  countries  is  referred  to  the  16th  century ;  but  some  authors  &i^ 
it  to  have  been  earlier.    See  DistUUuion. 

WHITEBOYS.  A  dangerous  body  of  persons  in  Ireland,  and  so  called  on  account  cf 
their  wearing  linen  frocks  over  their  coats;  and  who,  with  the  leTellersi,  exdnc 
insurrection  in  Ireland.  They  committed  dreadful  outrages  in  1761  ;  but  were  sap 
pressed  by  a  militaxy  force  and  the  ringleaders  executed  in  1762.  They  rose  Idv? 
insurrection  again,  and  were  suppressed^  1786-7.  Whiteboys  have  appeared  ai 
various  times  since,  marking  their  steps  by  the  most  frightful  crimes. 

WHITE  FRIARS.  These  were  an  order  of  Carmelite  mendicants,  who  took  tlieir  nans 
from  Mount  Carmel,  lying  south-west  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  Holy  Land.  TTiey  pre- 
tended that  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  the  founders  of  their  order,  and  that  Pfthaguns 
and  the  ancient  Druids  were  professors  of  it  At  first  they  were  very  rigid  in  thdr 
discipline,  but  afterwards  it  was  moderated,  and  about  the  year  1 540  divided  into  tvo 
sorts,  one  following  and  restoring  the  ancient  severities,  and  the  other  the  milder 
regimen.  They  had  numerous  monasteries  throughout  England ;  and  a  precinct  in 
London  without  the  Temple,  and  west  of  Blackfriars,  is  called  Whiie/rutrB  to  this 
day,  after  a  community  of  their  order,  founded  there  in  1245. 

WHITEHALL,  London.  Originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Bui^gh,  earl  of  Kent,  before  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  afterwards  devolved  to  the  archbishop  of  York, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  York-place,  and  continued  to  be  the  town  re6idenc« 
of  the  archbishops  till  purchased  by  Henry  VIIL  of  cardinal  Wolaey,  in  1530.  At 
this  period  it  became  the  residence  of  the  court  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  at 
Qreenwich,  was  brought  from  thence  to  Whitehall,  by  water,  in  a  grand  processiozL 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  Camdkn  infonns  us,  that  the  following  quaint  pan^yric  on 
her  majesty  was  written : — 

**  The  qneen  w«§  bronght  by  water  to  WhitehsU, 
At  every  stroke  the  oars  did  tears  let  &U. 
More  clnng  about  the  barge ;  fiah  under  water 
Wept  out  their  eyet  of  pearl,  and  swam  blind  after. 
I  think  the  bargemen  might,  with  eaaler  thigha, 
Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes ; 
For  howsoe'cr,  thus  much  my  thoaghtn  hare  scanned. 
She  had  come  by  water,  had  she  oome  by  land." 


1649.    Geoi^  1.  converted  the  hall  into  a  chapel,  17284.    The  exterior  of  this  edifice 
underwent  repair  between  1829  and  1888. 
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WHITE  PLAINS,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  revolted  Americans  and  the  British 
forces  under  sir  William  Howe.  This  was  the  most  serious  of  the  early  battles  of  the 
ivar,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  who  suffered  considerable  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  fought  Nov.  30, 1776. 

WHITE  ROSES.  The  insignia  of  the  house  of  York,  in  contradistinction  to  Red  rose«, 
the  symbol  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  during  the  intestine  wars  that  prevailed,  particu- 
larly in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  and  between  the  years  1455  and 
1471.  The  union  of  the  two  houses,  consununated  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with 
the  princess  Elizabeth  of  York,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  which  was  fought 
in  1485,  put  a  final  termination  to  those  wars,  which  had  so  long  devastated  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  during  which  the  scaffold  as  well  as  the  field  streamed  with  the  noblest 
blood  of  England. — Hume, 

WHITE  TOWER,  London.  The  keep  or  citadel  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  large, 
square,  irregular  building,  erected  in  1070,  by  Qandulph,  bishop  of  Rochester:  it 
measures  116  feet  by  96,  and  is  92  feet  in  height.  The  walls,  wMch  are  eleven  feet 
thick,  having  a  windmg  staircase  continued  along  two  of  the  sides,  like  that  in  Dover 
Castle.  It  contains  the  sea  armoury,  and  the  volunteer  armoury — tiie  latter  for  30,000 
men.  Within  this  tower  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  John,  originally  used  by  the 
English  monarchs.  The  turret  at  the  N.K.  angle,  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  of 
the  four  by  which  the  White  Tower  is  surmounted,  was  used  for  astronomical  purposes 
by  Flamsted,  previously  to  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

WHITSUNTIDE  The  festival  of  Whitsunday  is  appointed  by  the  church  to  commemo- 
rate the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles :  in  the  primitive  church,  the 
newly-baptised  persons,  or  catechumens,  used  to  wear  white  garments  on  Whitsunday. 
This  feast  is  moveable,  and  sometimes  fidls  in  May  and  sometimes  in  June ;  but  is 
always  exactly  seven  weeks  after  Easter.  Rogation  week  is  the  week  before  Whit- 
sunday ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  the  bishop  of  Vienne  in  France,  and 
called  Rogation  week  upon  account  of  the  many  extraordinary  prayers  and  preparatory 
petitions  made  for  the  devotion  of  Holy  Thursday  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  for  averting  the  dismal  effects  of  war  and  other  evils. 

WHITTINGTON'S  CHARITIES.  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  a  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  three  times,  the  last  time  in  1419.  But  the 
marvellous  stories  connected  with  his  name  are  totally  destitute  of  truth,  though  they 
still  maintain  much  credit  with  the  vulgar.  His  munificent  charities  are  little  known 
and  seldom  praised,  yet  no  man  previous  to  the  time  in  which  he  Uvod  had  been  a 
greater  bene&ctor  to  the  metropolis.  He  founded  his  collie,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
-  Ghost  and  Virgin  Mary,  in  1424 ;  and  his  almshouses  in  1429 ;  the  latter  stand  on 
Highgate  Hill,  and  near  them  is  the  famous  stone  which  commemorates  "  his  return 
to  London,  after  leaving  it  in  despair,  the  church  bells  chiming  him  back  by  a  promise 
of  his  future  greatness. 

WICKLIFFITES.  The  followers  of  John  Wickliffe,  a  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  was  the  fiither  of  the  Reformation  of  the  English  church 
from  popery,  being  the  first  who  opposed  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  in  1377.  Wickliffe  was  protected 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  son  and  Richard's  uncle,  yet  virulently  persecuted  by  the 
church,  and  rescued  from  martyrdom  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  caused  his  death, 
December  31,  1384,  in  his  60th  year. — Mortimer. 

"WIDOWS.  For  the  burning  of  widows  in  India,  see  Sutteei.  In  numerous  countries 
widows  are  devoted  to  great  privations  from  the  time  their  husbands  die ;  and  at  tiie 
isthmus  of  Darien,  when  a  widow  dies^  such  of  her  children  as,  from  tender  age,  cannot 
provide  for  their  own  subsistence  are  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her. — Abbi 
BaynaL  Among  the  numerous  associations  in  London,  for  the  relief  of  widows,  are, 
one  for  the  widows  of  musicians,  instituted  in  1738 ;  one  for  widows  of  naval  men, 
founded  in  1739 ;  for  widows  of  medical  men,  1788 ;  Law  society,  for  widows  of 
professional  gentlemen,  1817  ,*  and  for  artists'  widows,  1827.  Widowers  were  taxed  in 
England,  as  follows:  a  duke,  122. 10«.;  lower  peers,  smaller  sums;  a  common  person 
U,  7  William  IIL  1695. 

WIGAN,  BATTLES  of.  In  the  civil  war,  between  the  king's  troops  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Derby;  and  the  parliamentary  forces  under  sir  John  Smeaton ;  the  former 
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defeated,  and  driven  from  the  town,  1648.  The  earl' was  again  defeated  bj  ccI<b« 
A^ton,  who  rased  the  fortifications  of  Wigan  to  the  ground,  same  rev.  The  ec£ 
of  Derby  was  once  more  defeated  here  by  a  greatly  superior  force  commacded  r 
colonel  Lilburne,  1661.  In  this  last  engagement,  sir  Thomas  Tildealey^  an  msi 
royalist  partisan,  was  slain  :  a  pillar  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1679. 

WIQHT,  ISLE  or.  This  isle  is  called  Veeta,  or  VeeH$t  in  the  writings  of  ^e  Ease 
historians,  who  inform  us  that  it  was  conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  d  -^i 
emperor  Claudius.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  ifland  was  conquered  7 
the  Saxons.  It  was  captured  in  787  bv  the  Danes,  and  again  in  1001,  when  thev  hui 
it  for  seTenl yean.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  July  13,  1877,  and  has  sereralsca 
suffered  from  invasions  by  that  people.  In  the  year  1442,  Henry  VL  alieawt«<i  ui 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Henry  de  Beauchamp,  first  premier  earl  of  England,  and  thai  dub  :f 
Warwick,  with  a  precedency  of  all  other  dukes  but  Norfolk,  and  lastly  crowned  t=. 
king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  his  own  hands ;  but  this  earl  dying  without  hdn  mi 
his  regal  title  died  with  him,  and  the  lordship  of  the  isle  retomed  to  the  crown,  h 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  timber  was  so  plentiM  here,  that,  it  is  said,  a  squirrel  nc^ 
have  travelled  on  the  tope  of  the  trees  for  many  leagues  together ;  but  it  is  now  box 
reduced,  from  supplying  the  dockyards  for  the  British  navy. 

WILDFIRE.  An  artificial  fire,  which  bums  under  water.  The  French  call  it  /a 
Oreequoitf  because  it  was  discovered  by  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  first  used,  tJM 
A.D.  660.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Callinicus  of  Heliopolia. — N(mm.  IHeL  Set 
article  Oreek  Fire, 

WILKES'  NUMBER.  The  designation  given  to  the  45th  number  of  a  paper  styled  tfe 
North  BritoUf  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  an  alderman  of  London.  He  couuxuskcec  & 
paper  warfiire  against  the  earl  of  Bute  and  his  administration,  and  in  this  partieGjr 
copy,  printed  April  28,  1763,  made  so  free  a  use  of  royalty  itself,  that  a  general  warns 
was  issued  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  he  was  ccs- 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  His  warfare  not  only  deprived  him  of  liberty,  but  exposed  hrz 
to  two  duels ;  but  he  obtained  1,000/.  doznages  and  full  costs  of  suit  for  the  iiksi 
seizure  of  his  papers.  He  further  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  court  of  £ii^'a 
Bench,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  the  libel,  and  for  his  obscene  poem  "ii 
Essay  on  Woman ;"  and  was  expelled  the  commons  and  outlawed  :  he  was,  howerer. 
elected  a  fifUi  time  for  Middlesex  in  October,  1774,  and  the  same  year  served  thi 
office  of  lord  mayor ;  but  was  overlooked  in  a  subsequent  general  election,  and  diai 
in  1797.    See  North  BriUm. 

WILLIAM  III.,  ERA  of,  or  ERA  or  the  REVOLUTION.  William  Lmded  at  Torbaj. 
in  Devonshire,  November  4,  1688 ;  according  to  bishop  Burnet,  who  was  with  the 
prince  on  November  5.  Called  to  the  throne,  by  a  resolution  of  both  houses  of  pailia' 
ment,  February  13,  1689 ;  and  crowned,  with  his  queen,  Mary  IL,  daughter  of  tlM 
e^ed  James,  on  April  11,  same  year.    See  England. 

WILLIAM  AKD  MARY  PACKET.  This  packet,  regularly  plying  between  Bristol  and 
Waterford,  struck  on  the  rocks  called  the  Willeys,  or  Wolvers,  about  three  miles  N.W. 
of  the  Holmes  lighthouse,  on  the  English  coast,  and  sunk  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
By  this  disastrous  occurrence,  nearly  sixty  persons,  of  whom  more  than  fifty  wen 
passengers,  unhappily  perished.  Many  ladies  of  fortune,  beauty,  and  accompIishmeDta, 
lost  their  lives  :  the  Misses  Barron,  four  young  ladies,  sisters,  were  among  the  drowned, 
and  sunk  a  group  in  each  other's  arms.  Nine  persons  (being  most  of  the  crew,  and 
two  passengers)  were  saved,  Oct  24, 1817. 


WILLS,  LAST,  AND  TESTAMENTS.    WiUs  are  of  very  high  antiquity.    See 

c  48.  Solon  introduced  them  at  Athens,  578  B.C.  There  are  many  regulations 
respecting  wills  in  the  Koran.  The  Romans  had  this  power,  and  so  had  the  natiT« 
Mexicans ;  so  that  it  prevailed  at  least  in  three  parts  of  the  globe.  Trebatius  Testa, 
the  civilian,  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  codicils  to  wills  at  Rome,  31  &c 
The  power  of  bequeathing  lands,  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  owner,  was 
confirmed  to  English  subjects,  1  Henry  I.,  1100 ;  but  with  great  restrictions  and 
limitations  respecting  the  feodal  system ;  which  were  taken  off  by  the  statute  of  32 
Henry  VIIL,  1541. — Blackttone*i  Commentariet,  The  first  will  of  a  sovereign  on  reooid 
is  stated  (but  in  error)  to  be  that  of  Richard  IL,  1399.  Edward  the  Confessor  made 
a  will,  1066.  The  following  is  the  will  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  a  document  of  great 
interest,  from  the  extraordmary  character  of  the  man,  his  prodigious  exaltation  and 
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power,  and  the  space  lie  filled  in  the  world.    He  died  May  5, 1821,  eleven  days  after 
ne  had  signed  Uub  instniment. 

LAST  WILL  OF  VAPOLEOV,  LATE  THE  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE. 


"This  day,  April  34, 1821.  at  Longwood,  in 
the  Island  of  st  Helena,  This  is  my  testament, 
or  act  of  my  last  will: 

"  I  leave  to  the  comte  de  Montholon,  2,000,000 
francs,  as  a  proof  of  mj  satisfaction  for  the 
attentions  he  has  paid  to  me  for  these  six  years, 
and  to  indemnify  him  for  the  losses  which  my 
residence  in  St  Helena  has  occasioned  him. 
I  leare  to  to  the  comte  Bertrand  600,000  fWincs. 
I  leave  to  Marcband,  my  first  valet-de-chambre, 
400,000  francs :  the  senrioes  he  has  performed 
for  me  are  those  of  a  firiend.  I  desire  that  he 
may  marry  a  widow,  sister,  or  daughter  of  an 
officer  or  soldier  of  my  old  guard.  To  teint 
Denis,  100,000  firancs.  To  Novarre,  100,000 
francs.  To  P^eron,  100,000  francs.  To  Arch- 
ambaud,  60,000  financs.  To  Cuvier,  60,000  francs. 
To  Chandelle,  id«m. 

"To  the  tMbi  Vlsnale,  100,000  francs.  I 
desire  that  he  may  build  his  house  near  Ponte 
Novo  de  Sosslno.  To  the  comte  Las  Cases, 
100,000  francs.  To  comte  Lavalette,  100,000 
francs.  To  the  surgeon  in  chief,  Larrey, 
100,000.  He  is  the  most  virtuous  man  I  have 
known. 

"To  general  Lefevre  Desnouettes,  100,000 
francs.  To  general  Drouet,  100,000  francs. 
To  general  Cambronne,  100,000  francs.  To 
the  children  of  general  Muton  Duvemais, 
100,000  francs.  To  the  children  of  the  brave 
LabMoy^re,  100,000  francs.  To  the  children  of 
general  Girard,  killed  at  Ltgny,  100,000  francs. 


To  the  children  of  general  Chartran,  100,000 
francs.  To  the  children  of  the  virtuous  general 
Travost,  100,000  francs.  To  general  Lalle- 
mand,  the  elder,  100,000  ftuncs.  To  general 
Clausel,  100,000  francs.  To  Costa  Bastilica, 
also  100,000  francs.  To  the  baron  de  Menevalle, 
100,000  finncs.  To  Arnault,  author  of  Maruu, 
100,000  francs. 

"To  colonel  Marbot,  100,000  fkanos:  I  re- 
quest him  to  continue  to  write  for  the  defence 
and  glory  of  the  French  armies,  and  to  confound 
the  calumniators  and  the  apostates.  To  the 
baron  Blgnon,  100,000  ftttncs :  I  request  him  to 
write  the  history  of  French  Diplomacy  tcom 
1792  to  1816.  To  Poggi  de  Talaro,  100,000  franoB. 
To  the  surgeon  Emmexr,  100.000  francs. 

"  These  sums  shall  he  taken  ftt>m  the  six 
millions  which  I  deposited  on  leaving  Paris  in 
1815,  and  from  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  since  July  1816;  the  account  of 
which  shall  be  adjusted  with  the  bankers  by 
the  counts  Montholon  and  Bertrand,  and  by 
Marchand. 

"  These  legacies,  in  the  case  of  death,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  widows  and  children,  and  in 
their  defriult,  shall  revert  to  the  capital.  I 
institute  the  counts  Montholon,  Bertrand,  and 
Marchand  my  testamentary  executors.  This 
present  testament,  written  entirely  by  my  own 
hand,  is  signed  and  sealed  with  my  arms. 

"  NAPOLEON. 

"  April  24, 1821,  Longwood." 


The  following  is  the  Codicil  to  the  preceding  will  of  the  emperor : — 


"On  the  liquidation  of  my  civil  list  of  lUly 
~«uch  as  money,  Jewels,  plate,  linen,  coffers, 
caskets,  of  which  the  viceroy  is  the  depositary, 
and  which  belong  to  me,  I  dispose  of  two  millions 
which  I  leave  to  my  most  faithfhl  servants.  I 
hope  that  without  their  showing  any  cause,  my 
son  Eugene  Napoleon  will  discharge  them  faith- 
fully. He  cannot  forget  the  forty  millions 
which  I  have  given  him  in  Italy,  or  by  the 
right  (parage)  of  his  mother's  inheritance. 

"From  the  ftinds  remitted  in  gold  to  the 
empress  Maria  Louisa,  my  very  dear  and  well- 
beloved  spouse,  at  Orleans,  in  1814,  there  re- 
main due  to  me  two  millions,  which  I  dispose 
of  by  the  present  codicil,  in  order  to  recompense 
my  most  fiilthftil  servants,  whom  I  beside 
recommend  to  the  protection  of  my  dear  Maria 
Louiv.  I  leave  200,000  francs  to  count  Mon- 
tholon, 100,000  francs  of  which  he  shall  pay 
into  the  chest  of  the  treasurer  (Las  Cases)  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  above,  to  be  employed 
according  to  my  dispositions,  in  legacies  of 
conscience." 


LBTTBB  TO  M.  LAFITTB. 

"MoirsiBUR  LAPrrTB.~I  remitted  to  yon  In 
1815,  at  the  moment  of  my  departure  from 
Paris,  a  sum  of  nearly  six  millions,  for  which 
you  gave  me  a  double  receipt.  I  have  cancelled 
one  of  these  receipts,  and  I  have  charged  comte 
de  Montholon  to  present  to  you  the  other 
receipt.  In  order  that  you  may,  after  my  death, 
deliver  to  him  the  said  sum  with  interest,  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent^  fhim  the  1st  of  July, 
1815,  deducting  the  payments  with  which  you 
have  been  charged  in  virtue  of  my  order.  I 
have  also  remitted  to  yon  a  box  containing  my 
medallion.  I  beg  you  will  deliver  it  to  comte 
Montholon. 

"  This  letter  having  no  other  object,  I  pray 
God,  Monsieur  Lafltte,  that  he  may  have  you 
in  his  holy  and  worthy  keeping. 

"  NAPOLEON. 

"Longwood,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helenai 
April  26, 1821." 


YariouB  laws  have  regulated  the  wills  and  testaments  of  British  subj  ects.  The  statutes 
of  32,  84, 85  Henry  V III. ;  10  Charles  I. ;  all  the  statutes  relating  to  wills  of  Charles  II.  ; 
the  statute  7  William  III.,  and  various  statutes  of  Anne  and  Qeorge  II.,  were  repealed 
by  the  statute  7  William  IV.  &  1  Victoria)  and  the  laws  with  relation  to  wills  thereby 
amended.  By  this  act>  no  will  made  by  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
yalid,July8, 1887. 

WILMINGTOITS,  EARL  of,  ADMINISTRATION.  Earl  of  Wilmington,  first  lord  of 
the  treasury ;  lord  Hardwicke,  lord-chancellor ;  earl  of  Harrington,  president  of  the 
council ;  earl  Gower,  lord  privy  seal ;  Mr.  Sandys,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord 
Carteret  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  secretaries  of  state ;  earl  of  Winchilsea,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  ,*  duke  of  Argyll,  commander  of  the  forces  and  master^eneral  of  the 
ordnance ;  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  with  several  of  the  household 
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lords,*  Feb.,  1742.    In  Aug.,  1748,  Mr.  Pelham  beoune  mmister,  on  lord  WOiaic^src- 
death,  and  in  Nov.  1744,  he  formed  the  "Brood-Bottom"  administnttxni. 

WINCHESTER,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  see  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  haa  alwars  rs 
tinued  in  this  place,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  Tlie  catkeir. 
church  was  first  founded  and  endowed  by  Kingil  or  Kenegilsus,  the  first  C1ir-< . 
king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  church  first  built  becoming  ruinous,  the  pfresent  f^'  - 
was  begun  by  Walkin,  the  34th  bishop,  1078 ;  but  not  finished  till  the  time  of  WlIu 
of  Wickham,  1 4  06.  The  church  was  first  dedicated  to  St  Amphibalns*  then  to  St.  Pr  ^ 
and  afterwards  to  St.  Swithen,  once  bishop  here.  St  Birine  was  bishop,  ajx  63d.  7. 
see  has  given  to  the  church  of  Rome  ten  saints  and  two  cardinals,  and  to  the  £arL«: 
nation  nine  lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treasurers,  and  <Hie  chief  justice.  It  is  rsix. 
in  the  king^s  books  at  2793^  i$.  2d.  annually. 

WIND-MILLS.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  writers  state  them  to  be  of  Rtzj: 
invention ;  but  certainly  we  are  indebted  for  the  wind-mill  to  the  Saracens.  IVr 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  knig^hts  of  St.  J  12. 
who  took  the  hint  from  what  they  had  seen  in  the  cruaides. — JBaber.  Wind-nil^ 
were  first  known  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  1299. — Anderaot^  Wind  fLs 
mills  were  invented  by  a  Dutchman,  in  1633,  when  one  was  erected  near  the  Soul, 
in  London. 

WINDOWS.  See  Cfl<u$,  There  were  windows  in  Pompeii,  a.d.  79,  as  is  evident  fi^om  b 
ruins.  It  is  certain  that  windows  of  some  kind  were  glazed  so  earlj  as  the  tbri 
century,  if  not  before,  though  the  fashion  was  not  introduced  until  it  ^vas  done  \i 
Bonnet,  a.d.  633.  Windows  of  glass  were  used  in  private  houses,  but  the  gl^s  «v 
imported,  1177. — Anderton.  In  England  about  6000  houses  now  have  fifty  windi.r* 
and  upwards  in  each ;  about  275,000  have  ten  windows  and  upwards ;  and  723.  •  •  ■ 
have  seven  windows,  or  less  than  seven.  The  window-tax  was  fint  enacted  in  or>f 
to  defray  the  expense  of  and  deficiency  in  the  re-coinage  of  gold,  7  Will  ILL,  1^;<. 
The  tax  was  increased  Feb.  5, 1746-7 ;  again  in  1778 ;  and  again,  on  the  conmiotauon 
tax  for  tea,  Oct  1,  1784.  The  tax  was  again  increased  in  1797,  1802,  and  1808 ;  aDJ 
was  reduced  in  1 823.  The  revenue  derived  from  windows  was  in  1 84  0,  about  a  milLk- 
and  a  quarter  sterling ;  in  1849  it  was  1,893,9882.  It  is  proposed  by  the  ChanoeUor  >•' 
the  Exchequer  to'  relinquish  the  duty  upon  windows  in  the  present  session  (1631  ■ 
substituting  a  moderate  duty  upon  houses. 

WINDS.  Their  present  names  were  given  to  the  winds  by  Charlemagne,  a.d.  788.  Wlisi 
the  wind  blows  strong  or  fiies  swift,  it  is  called  a  high  wind,  and  moves  above  £i^ 
miles  an  hour.  In  one  of  Dr.  Lind's  experiments  he  found  that  the  velocity  of  th? 
wind  was  ninety-throe  miles  an  hour;  a  swiftness  of  motion  which,  since  M.  Garaenos 
aerial  voyage  to  Colchester,  must  be  considered  within  the  limits  of  probability. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  A  roval  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  oiiginallj  built  br 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  enlai^ged  by  Henry  I.  The  monarchs  who  succeedeJ 
him  likewise  resided  in  it,  till  Edward  III.,  who  was  bom  here,  caused  the  oli 
building,  with  the  exception  of  three  towers  at  the  west  end,  to  be  taken  down,  and 
re-erccted  the  whole  castle,  under  the  direction  of  William  of  Wykefaam.  He  likewise 
built  St.  George's  chapel.  Instead  of  alluring  workmen  by  contracts  and  wai^ 
Edward  assessed  every  county  in  England  to  send  him  so  many  masons,  tilers,  aoi 
carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  an  army.  Several  additions  were  made  to  this 
pile  of  building  by  Henry  VIIL  The  Cottage,  Windsor,  first  built  1548.  Henry  VIIL, 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary  caused  water  to  be  brought  into  the  fountain  firom  Blackmoor- 
park.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  the  grand  terrace  on  the  north  side ;  and  Charles  II. 
thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  it,  1680. — Camden;  Mortimer,  The  cbapel 
thoroughly  repaired  and  opened,  Oct.  1790.  The  castle  was  repaired  and  enlaiig^edL 
1824-8 ;  and  his  majesty  Geoiige  IV.  took  possession  of  it,  Dec  8,  in  the  latter  year. 
It  continues  to  be  the  chief  royal  residence  of  our  sovereigns,  and  extensive  alterations 
and  inprovements  have  since,  from  time  to  time,  been  made. 

WINES.  The  production  of  wine  is  given  to  Noah. — Abbi  LengleL  The  art  of  making 
wine  from  rice  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  their  king,  Ching  Noung,  about  1998  nc 
^^Univ.  Hist.    The  art  of  making  wine  was  brought  from  India  by  Bacchus,  as  other 

*  The  great  honaehold  offlcen  were  at  this  period  always  In  what  was  called  the  cabinet;  these  vere, 
usually,  the  lord  chainberliiln,  the  lord  stewaitl,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  keeper  of  the  great 
wardrobe.  The  ooffSerer,  and,  sometimes,  others,  if  of  the  council,  were,  also,  cabinet  miniaten,  or  of  the 
administration. — Lord  Bervey'g  Memoir*, 
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authorities  have  it  Hosea  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon  as  being  very  fragrant. — 
Sosea,  xiv.  7.  Our  Saviour  changed  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in 
Gkklilee. — John  ii.  3,  10. 

**  The  oonaclons  waters  saw  their  God,  and  blushed."— AiUtson. 

No  wine  was  produced  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. — Bostuei.  Spirits  of  wine 
Tv^ere  known  to  the  alchymists. — Idem.  Concerning  the  acquaintance  which  our  pro- 
genitors had  with  wine,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Phcenicians  might  possibly 
have  introduced  a  small  quantity  of  it ;  but  this  liquor  was  very  little  known  in  our 
island  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Wine  was  sold  in  England  by  apothe- 
caries as  a  cordial  in  a.d.  1300,  and  so  continued  for  some  time  after,  although  there 
is  mention  of  "  wine  for  the  king  "  so  early  as  1249 ;  and  we  are  even  sent  to  a  much 
earlier  period  for  its  introduction  and  use  in  Britain.  In  1400  the  price  was  twelve 
shillings  the  pipe.  A  hundred  and  fifty  butts  and  pipes  condemned  for  being  adul- 
terated, to  be  staved  and  emptied  into  the  channels  of  the  streets  by  Rainwell,  mayor 
of  London,  in  the  6th  of  Henry  VI.,  1427. — Stoioe't  Ckrovi,  The  first  importation  of 
claret  wine  into  Ireland  was  on  June  17,  1490.  The  first  act  for  licensing  sellers  of 
wine  in  England  passed  April  25,  1661.  Wine  duties  to  be  2f.  9d  per  gallon  on  cape 
wme,  and  5».  6d  on  all  other  wines,  2  Wdl.  IV.,  1831. 

WINES,  IMPORTATION  op.  Our  importations  of  wine  have  of  late  years  very  much 
increased.  We  take  the  quantities  from  Official  JUtums.  In  1800,  England  imported 
3,307,460  gallons  of  all  kinds  of  wine.  In  1815,  the  United  Elingdom  imported 
4,306,528  gallons.  In  1830  were  imported  6,879,558  gallons ;  and  in  the  year  ending 
Jan.  6,  1840,  were  imported  9,909,056  gallons,  of  which  7,000,486  were  for  home  con- 
sumption.    In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1850,  were  imported  the  following  wines : — 


Kindt  of  WlM. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 

Convumption. 

Grom 

Amoant  of  Dnty 

recel'vcd. 

L>Ap6        .          •          •          • 

French      .        .        .    . 
Other  sorts    . 

Total 

GaOofu. 

289,006 

466,042 

7,201,004 

GalIo9M. 

241,890 

3r)6,604 
6,890,296 

84,966 

102.282 

1,697;833 

7,966,054 

6,487,689 

1,836,071 

WINIFRED'S  WELL,  Holywell.  At  this  place  is  a  well  mentioned  as  early  as  a.d.  660. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  natural  spring,  of  which  popisli  superstition  has  availed  itsislf. 
The  rock  from  which  it  flows  discharges  20  tuns  a  minute,  which,  in  two  miles,  falls 
into  the  Dee,  and  in  the  intermediate  space  turns  from  15  to  20  water-wheels  con- 
nected with  some  lai^e  manufactories.  The  well  is  the  drainage  of  three  stupendous 
hills  which  lie  ahove  it.  St  Winifred  was  niece  to  St.  Bruno,  who  flourished  in  the 
seventh  century ;  her  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  June  22 ;  her  "  translation  to 
heaven  "  on  Nov.  3.  St.  Bruno  is  said  to  have  re-united  her  head  to  her  body,  from 
which  it  had  been  struck  ofif  by  a  sword. 

WIRE.  The  invention  of  drawing  wire  is  ascribed  to  Rodolph  of  Nurembei:g,  a.d.  1410. 
Mills  for  this  purpose  were  first  set  up  at  Nuremberg  in  1563.  The  first  wire-mill  in 
England  was  erected  at  Mortlake  in  1663. — Mortimer.  The  astonishing  ductility 
which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  gold,  is  no  way  more  conspicuous  than 
in  gilt  wire.  A  cylinder  of  48  ounces  of  silver,  covered  with  a  coat  of  gold  weighing 
only  one  ounce,  is  usually  drawn  into  a  wire  two  yards  of  which  only  weigh  one 
grain ;  so  that  98  yards  of  the  wire  weigh  no  more  than  49  grains,  and  one  single 
grain  of  gold  covers  the  whole  98  yards ;  and  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  is  above 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. — HaUey.  Eight  grains  of  gold  covering  a  cylinder  of 
silver  are  commonly  drawn  into  a  wire  13,000  feet  long ;  yet  so  perfectly  does  it  cover 
the  silver,  that  even  a  microscope  does  not  discover  any  appearance  of  the  silver 
underneath. — Boyle. 

WIRTEMBURG.  One  of  the  most  ancient  states  of  Germany,  and  most  populous  for  its 
extent.  The  dukes  were  Protestant  until  1772,  when  the  reigning  prince  became  a 
Catholic.  Wirtembuig  has  been  repeatedly  traversed  by  hostile  armies,  particularly 
since  the  revolution  of  France.  Moreau  made  his  celebrated  retreat,  Oct.  23,  1796. 
The  prince  of  Wirtemburg  married  the  princess  royal  of  England,  daughter  of 
George  III.,  May  17,  1797.    This  state  obtained  new  acquisitionB  in  territory  in  1802 
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and  1805.    The  elector  aasnmed  the  tiile  of  king^  Dec.  12, 1805,  and  was  p: 
Jan.  1, 1806.    His  majesty,  as  an  ally  of  France,  lost  the  flower  of  his  army  in 
in  1812.    The  kingdom  obtained  a  free  constitution  in  1819. 

WmTEMBURG,  HOUSE  of.  The  house  of  Wlrtemburg  is  very  ancient,  and  amocgs 
the  most  powerful  of  the  German  princes.  They  have,  like  many  othera,  soSesed 
much  from  the  oppressions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  form  preteimions  to  the  sa^ 
oeesion  of  their  dominions  on  the  extinction  of  the  heirs-male ;  and  this  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having  turned  the  duke  Ulrick  ont  of  Li 
dominions  in  1519,  and  having  afterwards  seized  them ;  although  he  was  restored  v> 
them  in  1534,  not  through  any  good  wUl  of  the  emperor,  but  by  the  assistance  ^ 
duke  had  obtained  from  the  king  of  France  and  the  landgrave  of  Hcaoe  CaaaeL  See 
Wirtemburg, 

WITCHCRAFT.  The  punishment  of  witchcraft  was  first  countenanced  by  the  chnrei 
of  Rome ;  and  persons  suspected  of  the  crime  have  been  subjected  to  the  moat  end 
and  imrelenting  punishments.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  the  Tictims^  o&e" 
innocent,  were  burnt  alive,  while  others  were  drowned  by  the  test  applied ;  for  it  oe 
being  thrown  into  a  pond,  they  did  not  sink,  they  were  presumed  witches^  and  ei^er 
killed  on  the  spot,  or  reserved  for  burning  at  the  stake.  Five  hundred  witches  wen 
burnt  in  Geneva,  in  three  months,  in  1515.  One  thousand  were  burnt  in  the  diocese 
of  Como  in  a  year.  An  incredible  number  in  France,  about  1520,  when  one  aore&s 
confessed  to  having  1200  associates.  Nine  hundred  were  burnt  in  Lorraine,  betveeo 
1580  and  1595.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  burnt  at  Wurtzbui^gii,  between 
1627  and  1629,  old  and  young,  clerical,  learned,  and  ignorant  At  T.infihftiry^^  thinj 
were  burnt  in  four  years,  out  of  a  population  of  600 ;  and  more  than  100,000  perished 
mostly  by  the  flames,  in  Germany.  Grandier,  the  parish  priest  of  Loudun,  w«s  hanA 
on  a  chai^  of  having  bewitehed  a  whole  convent  of  nims,  1684.  In  Bretagne,  twenty 
poor  women  were  put  to  death  as  witches,  1654.  Disturbances  commenoed  on  charges 
of  witohcraft  in  America,  at  Massachusetts,  1648-9 ;  and  persecutions  raged  dreadfnllT 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1683.  Maria  Renata  was  burnt  at  Wurtzburgh  in  1749.  At  Ejdiak, 
in  Poland,  nine  old  women  were  charged  with  having  bewitohed,  and  rendered 
unfruitful,  the  lands  belonging  to  that  palatinate,  and  were  burnt,  Jan.  17,  1775.— 
Ann.  Beg,  Five  women  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Bramins,  at  Patna,  lor 
sorcery,  and  executed,  Dec.  15, 1802. — Idem, 

WITCHCRAFT  A2ffD  CONJURATION  in  ENGLAND.  Absurd  and  wicked  law 
were  in  force  against  them  in  these  countries  in  former  times,  by  which  death  irai 
the  punishment  and  thousands  of  persons  sufiered  both  by  the  public  executiooera 
and  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  statute  was  enacted  declaring  all  witchcraft  and 
sorcery  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  83  Hen.  VIIL,  1541.  Again,  5 
Eliz.,  1562,  and  1  James,  1603.  Barrington  estimates  the  judicial  murders  for 
witohcraft  in  England  in  200  years  at  30,000.  The  English  condemned  and  burnt 
the  beautiful  and  heroic  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  a  sorceress,  a.d.  1431. 
See  Joan  of  Arc.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  burnt  two  persons  for  witohcraft  in  1664. 
Three  thousand  were  executed  in  England  under  the  long  parliament.  Northamp> 
tonshire  and  Huntingdon  preserved  the  superstition  about  witchcraft  later  than  any 
other  counties.  Two  pretended  witehes  were  executed  at  Northampton  in  1705, 
while  the  Spectator  was  in  course  of  publication  in  London,  and  five  others  seven 
years  afterwards.  In  1716,  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  aged  nine,  were  hanged 
at  Huntingdon.  In  Scotland,  thousands  of  persons  were  burnt  in  the  period  of  about 
a  hundred  years.  Among  the  victims  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  while  all 
orders  in  the  state  concurred.  James  I.  even  caused  a  whole  assize  to  be  prosecuted 
for  an  acquittal.  The  king  publi^ed  his  Dialogues  ofDcemonologvs  first  in  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  in  London.*    The  last  sufferer  in  Scotland  was  in  1722,  at  Dornoch. 

•  All  penonn  at  oourt  irbo  Bought  the  favonr  of  James,  praised  his  DteaumoXogie ;  and  paiUament,  to 
flatter  him,  made  Its  twelfth  lair  against  witchcraft  in  1608.  By  this  statute  death  was  inflicted  on  aoreefcis 
in  these  words :  "  If  any  person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit, — shall 
entertain,  employ,  feed,  or,  reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spirit— take  up  any  dead  body  to  employ  in  witchcraft, 
•orMtry,  or  enchantment,— or  shall  practise,  or  shall  exorcise,  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  Ac,  whereby 
any  person  shall  be  killed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed."  This  being  the  law  of  the  land,  no  pentm 
presumed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  witchcraft;  hence  Shakspeare  gave  countenance  to  the  error,  And  the 
leanied  bishop  Hall  mentions  a  place  where,  he  said,  there  were  more  witches  than  houses.  Allaying  of 
ghosts,  driving  out  evil  spirits,  and  abjuring  witches,  became  in  consequence,  for  a  oentnry,  a  profitable 
employment  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Witch-finders  existed,  too,  as  pabiie  oflSeers ;  and,  besides 
the  public  executions,  which  disgraced  every  aaaixesi  multttttdes  of  accused  were  destroyed  by  popular 
reeeutmeut,— FkiU^. 
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The  lawB  against  witchcrafb  had  lain  dormant  for  many  years,  when  an  ignorant 
person  attempting  to  revive  them,  by  finding  a  bill  agamst  a  poor  old  woman  in 
Surrey  for  the  practice  of  witchcraft^  they  were  repealed,  10  George  XL,  1786. — 
Vwhitf'B  AhridgmenL 

l^ITENA-MOT,  OR  WITENA-QEMOT.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  this  was  the 
term  which  was  applied  to  their  deliberations,  and  which  litei«lly  signified  the 
assembling  of  the  wise  men  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  A  witena-mot  was 
called  in  London,  A.D.  883,  to  consult  on  the  proper  means  to  repel  the  Danes.  This 
name  was  dropped  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  that  of  parliament 
adopted.    See  PaiiUamtni, 

WITEPSK,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  French  army  under  marshal  Victor,  and  the 
Russian  army  commanded  by  general  Wittgenstein.  The  French  were  defeated  after 
a  desperate  engagement,  with  the  loss  of  8000  men,  Nov.  14, 1812. 

lYITNESSES.  The  evidence  of  two  witnesses  required  to  attaint  for  high  treason, 
25  Edw.  III.,  1352.  In  civil  actions  between  party  and  party,  if  a  man  be  subpoenaed 
as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  he  must  appear  in  court  on  pain  of  100^.  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
king;  and  \0l.  together  with  damages  equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  want  of 
his  evidence  to  uie  party  aggrieved.  Iiord  Ellenborough  ruled  that  no  witness  is 
obliged  to  answer  questions  which  may  tend  to  degrade  himself,  Dec.  10, 1802.  New 
act  relating  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  passed  13  Qeo.  III.,  1778.  Act  to  enable 
courts  of  law  to  order  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon  interrogations  and  other- 
wise, 1  WilL  IV.,  March  80, 1881. 

WOLVES.  These  animals  were  very  numerous  in  England.  Their  heads  were 
demanded  as  a  tribute,  particularly  800  yearly  from  Wales,  by  king  Edgar,  a.d.  961, 
by  which  step  they  were  totally  destroyed. — Carte,  Edward  L  issued  his  mandate 
for  the  destruction  of  wolves  in  several  counties  of  England,  a.d.  1289.  Ireland 
was  infested  by  wolves  for  many  centuries  after  their  extirpation  in  England ;  for 
there  are  accounts  of  some  being  found  there  so  late  as  1710,  when  the  last  present- 
ment for  killing  wolves  was  made  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Wolves  still  infest  France, 
in  which  kingdom  884  wolves  and  cubs  were  killed  in  1828-9.  When  wolves  cross 
a  river,  they  follow  one  another  directly  in  a  line,  the  second  holding  the  tail  of  the 
first  in  its  mouth,  the  third  that  of  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  figure  was, 
on  this  account,  chosen  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  year,  composed  of  twelve 
months  following  one  another,  which  they  denominated  LycdKUy  that  is,  the  march 
of  the  wolve& — Ahh6  PUtche, 

WOMAN.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered merely  as  objects  of  sensuality  and  domestic  convenience,  and  were  commonly 
devoted  to  seclusion  and  obscurity :  it  was  not  until  the  northern  nations  had  settled 
themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  that  the  female  character  assumed 
new  consequence.  They  brought  with  them  the  respectful  gallantry  of  the  North, 
and  a  complaisance  towards  females  which  inspired  generous  sentiments  hitherto 
little  known  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiqtdty,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
institution  of  chivalry.  England  is  called  the  paradise  of  women ;  Spain,  their  pur- 
gatory ;  and  Turkey,  their  hell.  The  following  lines  beautifully  describe  Adam's 
first  sight  of  Eve : — 

**  He  laid  him  down  and  alept-^nd  fh>m  his  aide 
A  woman  In  her  magic  beauty  rose ; 
Dazaled  and  charmed,  he  called  that  woman '  bride,* 
And  hlB  first  Bleep  became  his  last  repoee."— Jieuer,  tranalaUd  ty  Bwnrinif. 

The  following  distinguished  men,  though  married,  were  unhappy  in  that  state  :<— 
Aristotle,  Socrates,  Httacus,  Periander,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  Among  the 
modems: — Boccaccio,  Dante,  Milton,  Steele,  Addison,  Dryden,  Molidre,  Racine, 
Sterne  and  lord  Bacon. — Woman;  As  She  Is,  and  As  She  Shouid  Be,*     Among 

•  To  whom  under  Ood  did  the  Jewish  church  owe  a  Samuel  ?  To  a  wise  and  pious  Hannah.  To  whom 
did  the  Christian  Church  owe  a  Timothy  t  To  Lois  and  Eunice.  Priscilla  was  another  excellent  woman, 
well  known  in  the  Acts,  and  in  iSit.  Pouea  EpuOea.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  note, 
and  probably  of  distinguished  genius  and  influence:  which  appears,  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which 
Bhe  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  but  also  flnom  the  edification  which  the  eloquent  Apollos  received  from  her 
instnietlons.   Some  of  the  greatest  characters  of  andent  and  modem  times  have  been  educated  by  women, 

TT 
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the  most  beftutiful  eulogies  on  woman  ia  the  following^  addrefised  to  a  lonely  laBc 
nun  by  an  Rnglifih  nobleman  : — 

**  Die  when  ran  will|  yon  need  not  wear, 
At  haaren  ■  ooort,  a  form  more  fair 
Than  heanty  at  your  birth  has  given ; 
Keep  but  the  llpa,  the  eyes  we  see, 
The  yoloe  we  hear,  and  yon  will  be 
An  angel  ready-made  for  hearen  I  ""—Lord  Berbert. 

WOOD-OUTS,  OR  WOOD-ENGRAVI  ^Q,  See  article  Engraving  on  WooeL  The  zoreci-. 
is  aacribed  by  some  to  a  gunsmith  of  Florence;  by  othera,  to  Renaa,  m  Gene 
A.D.  1460 ;  but  it  has  an  earlier  origin,  as  shown  in  the  article  referred  to.  Broizj: 
to  perfection  by  Durer  and  Lucas.  Brought  to  great  perfection  by  Bewi^  Ke»bcx 
Anderson,  kc,  in  1789-99 ;  and  more  recently  by  Cruikshank  and  othena. 

WOOD S  HALFPENCE.  Wood's  celebrated  patent  for  coining  half-pence  for  cirr^- 
tion  in  Ireland  and  America,  passed  9  Qeo.  L,  1722-3.  Against  tliis  fSKiijer^'- 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Draper,  and  his  letters  so  esp^^i 
the  designs  of  the  coiner,  and  msed  such  a  spirit  against  him,  that  he  was  eES&iosL] 
banished  the  kingdom. — Bwm». 

WOODEN  PAVEMENT.  This  is  a  new  description  of  pavement,  wiiich,  norr^ 
standing  its  expensiveness,  and  the  employment  of  so  valuable  and  p^islml^^  \ 
product  as  wood,  is  likely  to  supersede  eyery  other  species  of  payement  in  the  {ri- 
cipal  streets  and  great  thoroughfares  of  London.  A  wooden  pavement  was  ki 
down  at  Whitehall  in  1889 ;  and  it  has  been  followed  by  similar  paving  in  Osf:irl 
street,  part  of  the  Strand,  Cheapaide,  High-street,  Holbom,  the  Old  Bailey,  CoTtsm- 
street,  Linooln's-inn,  the  AdminJty,  and  various  other  streets  and  places.  In  sciae 
streets  this  pavement  has  latterly  been  objected  to  by  the  inhabitants,  and  rt^i : 
while  in  many  others  it  continues  to  be  laid  down. 

WOODSTOCK.  In  Woodstock,  now  Blenheim-park,  originally  stood  a  royal  pabce, 
the  favourite  retreat  of  several  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  the  reign  of  Chvies  L 
when  it  was  almost  wholly  in  ruins.  King  Ethelred  held  a  parliament  at  Woodstock 
palace ;  and  there  Alfred  the  Great  translated  BoeHut  de  Contolatione  Pkilctofii>L 
Heniy  I.  beautified  the  palace ;  and  here  resided  Rosamond,  mistreas  of  Henry  IL 
1191.  Edmund,  second  son  of  Edward  L,  was  bom  at  this  palace ;  also  Edward 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.,  1331 ;  and  here  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  hv 
her  sister  Mary,  1554.  A  splendid  mansion,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  erected  here  to  commemorate  the  victory-  he  obtaziai 
at  Blenheim  in  1704.  At  that  time  eyery  trace  of  the  ancient  edifice  was  rezDored. 
and  two  elms  were  planted  on  its  site.    See  Botamond. 

WOOL.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  memorial  subjoined  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Highland  Society,"  proves,  from  indisputable  records,  that  from  the  earliest  tizaes 
down  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  was  not  only  supeik<r 
to  that  of  Spain,  but  accounted  the  finest  in  the  imiverse ;  and  that  even  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  was  established  at  Winchester  for 
the  use  of  the  emperors.  In  later  times,  wool  was  manufiEkctured  in  England,  and 
is  mentioned  in  a.d.  1185,  but  not  in  any  quantity  until  1381,  when  the  weaviog  d 
it  was  introduced  by  John  Kempe  and  other  artisans  from  Flanders.  This  was  the 
real  origin  of  our  now  unrivalled  manufacture,  6  Edw.  III.,  1331. — Bymer's  Fixden. 
The  exportation  prohibited,  1337.  Staples  of  wool  established  ia  Irelamd,  at  DubUn. 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda,  18  Edw.  IIL,  1343.  Sheep  were  first  jpermitted  to 
be  sent  to  Spain,  which  has  since  injured  our  manufiicture,  1467. — Siowe,  F^rst 
legislative  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  from.  Ireland,  1521.  The  exportation 
of  English  wool,  and  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  into  England,  prohibited,  16*9(1 
Bill  to  prevent  the  running  of  wool  from  Ireland  to  France,  1738.  The  duty  gs 
wool  imported  from  Ireland  taken  off,  1739.  The  export  forbidden  by  act  passed 
1718.  Wool-combers'  act,  35  Geo.  III.,  1794.  The  non-exportation  law  repealed, 
6  Geo.  IV.,  1824. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH.  The  manu&cture  of  cloth  was  known,  it  is  supposed,  in  aS 
civilised  countries,  and  in  very  remote  ages,  and  probably  of  linen  also.  WooUeo 
doths  were  made  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  are  fiuni- 
liarly  alluded  to  by  him.  They  were  made  in  England  before  a.d.  1200,  and  the 
manufacture  became  extensive  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  1331.  They  were  then 
called  Kendal  cloth,  and  Halifax  cloth.    See  preceding  artide.    Blankets  were  first 
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made  in  England  about  a.d.  1340. — Camden.  No  cloth  but  of  Wales  or  Ireland  to 
be  imported  into  England,  1463.  The  art  of  dyeing  brought  to  England,  1608.  See 
article  Dyeing.  Medleys,  or  mixed  broad-cloth,  £^  made,  1614.  Manufacture  of 
fine  cloth  begun  at  Sedan,  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  1646. 
British  and  Irish  woollens  prohibited  in  France,  1677.  All  persons  obliged  to  be 
buried  in  woollen,  or  the  persons  directing  the  burial  otherwise  to  forfeit  5^., 
29  Chas.  II.,  1678.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  greatly  improved  in  England  by  Flemish 
settlers,  1688.  Injudiciously  restrained  in  Ireland,  11  WilL  III.,  1698.  The  ex- 
portation from  Ireland  wholly  prohibited,  except  to  certain  ports  of  England,  1701. 
English  manufacture  encouraged  by  10  Anne,  1712,  and  2  Geo.  I.,  1715.  Qreater  in 
Yorkshire  in  1785,  than  in  all  England  at  the  Bevolution. — ChaJmers. 

QUANTITT  Ain)  DECLABED  VALUE  OF  CLOTHS  EXPORTED  FBOIC  GREAT  BRITAIN  HT  THE 

FOLLOWINO  YEABS  I —  ^' 


Qnanti^. 

1800. 

18SS. 

1830. 

'  IML 

1850. 

Pieces  . 

Yards       .        .    . 

Declared  ralue 

1,022,888 

4,213,677 

£8,914,661 

1,741,983 

7,796,610 

£6,194,926 

1,747,088 

6,561,877 

£4,606^692 

2,143,796 

8,170,642 

£6,921,116 

8,666,077 

1,840,088 

£6,958,122 

WOOIrCOMBEBS.  The  journeymen  wool-combers,  in  several  parts  of  England,  have  a 
grand  proceesion,  in  commemoration  of  the  renowned  bishop  Blaize.  This  bishop  is 
reported  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  combing  wool.  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
England ;  and  St.  Blazy,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  is  celebrated  for  having  been  his 
landing-place,  and  from  him  it  derives  its  name.  He  was  bishop  of  Sebastia,  in 
Armenia,  adjacent  to  the  south-east  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
by  decapitation  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  year  289.  The  processions  take 
place  on  Feb.  8,  eveiy  year.  * 

WOOLWICH.  Distinguished  for  the  most  ancient  military  and  naval  arsenal  in  England, 
and  for  its  royal  dockyard,  where  men-of-war  have  been  built  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  1512.  The  royal  arsenal  was  formed  about  1720,  on  the  site  of  a 
rabbit-warren ;  it  contains  'vast  magazines  of  great  guns,  mortars,  bombs,  powder, 
and  other  warlike  stores ;  a  foundry,  with  three  furnaces,  for  casting  ordnance ;  and 
a  laboratory,  where  fireworks  and  cartridges  are  made,  and  grenades,  &c,  chai^ged  for 
the  public  service.  The  royal  military  academy  was  erected  in  the  royal  arsenal,  but 
the  institution  was  not  completely  formed  until  19th  G^a  II.,  1745.  The  arsenal, 
storehouses,  &c.,  burnt,  to  the  value  of  200,000/.,  May  20,  1802L  Another  great  fire 
occurred  June  30, 1805.  Fatal  explosion  of  gunpowder,  Jan.  20, 1813.  The  hemp- 
store  burnt  down,  July  8, 1813.    Another  explosion  by  gunpowder,  June  16,  1814. 

WORCESTER,  BISHOPRIC  of.  This  see  was  founded  by  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  a.d.  679,  and  taken  from  the  see  of  Lichfield,  of  which  it  composed  a  part 
The  married  priests  of  the  cathedral  displaced,  and  monks  settled  in  their  stead,  964. 
The  church  rebuilt  by  Wolstan,  25th  bishop,  1080.  The  see  has  yielded  to  the 
church  of  Rome  four  saints,  and  to  the  English  nation  five  lord  chancellors  and  three 
lord  treasurers.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  10492. 16«.  Z\d.  per  annum. — BeaUon, 

WORCESTER,  BATTLE  of.  In  the  Civil  War,  fought  between  the  royalist  army  and 
the  forces  of  the  parliament,  the  latter  commanded  by  CromwelL  A  lazge  body  of 
Scots  had  marched  into  England  with  a  view  to  reinstate  Charles  IL,  but  Cromwell 
signally  defeated  them ;  the  streets  of  the  city  were  strewed  with  the  dead,  the  whole 
Scots  army  having  been  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  This  famous  battle  afforded 
Cromwell  what  he  called  his  crowning  mercy.  Charles  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
France.  Of  8000  prisoners,  most  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  colonies^ 
Sept  3, 1651. 

WORLD,  The.  According  to  Julius  Africanus,  as  quoted  by  Gibbon,  the  world  was 
created  Sept.  1,  5508  b.c.  Most  chronologers,  however,  mention  the  year  4004  B.o. 
as  the  period  of  its  first  existence.  The  Jews  celebrate  the  19th  of  September  as  the 
day  of  the  creation,  and  some  suppose  that  it  was  created  in  spring.  Its  globular 
form  was  finst  suggested  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  about  640  b.o.  The  first  geographical 
table  and  map  of  the  world  was  made  by  Anaximander,  about  560  b.o. — Pliny. 
Discoveries  of  I>y thagoras  and  his  system,  about  539  b.c. — Stanley.  The  magnitude  of 
the  earth  caiculflted  by  Eratosthenes,  240  B.o.    The  system  of  Copernicus  promulgated, 
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A.D.  1530.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection,  in  which  the  Karth  is  taken  as 
a  plane,  1556.  The  notion  of  the  magnetism  of  the  Earth  started  by  Gtilberd,  IdSi^. 
Magnitude  of  the  Earth  determined  by  Picart,  1669. 

WORMS,  DIET  OF.  The  celebrated  imperial  diet  before  which  Martin  Luther  w« 
Bummuned,  April  4,  1521,  and  by  wnich  he  was  proscribed.  Luther  was  met  br 
2000  persons  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  fi:t>m  Wanas, 
Such  was  his  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that  when  Spalatin  soit  a  me/r 
senger  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  he  answered,  **  If  there  were  as  many  derih  b 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofis  of  its  houses,  I  would  go  on.**  Before  the 
emperor,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  six  electors,  twenty-four  dukes,  seven  margraveL 
thirty  bishops  and  prelates,  and  many  princes,  counts,  lords,  and  ambassador^  Lvdscr 
appeared,  April  17th,  in  the  imperial  diet,  acknowledged  all  his  writings  and  opiniou, 
and  left  Worms,  in  fact,  a  conqueror.  But  Frederick  the  Wise  advised  him  to 
seclude  himself  to  save  his  life,  which  he  did  for  about  ten  months,  and  liis  triumpl: 
was  afterwards  complete. 

WORMWOOD,  OB  WORMSEED.  This  plant  and  its  seed  were  in  use,  on  sccoaai  ci 
their  bitterness,  for  the  preservation  of  malt  liquors^  previously  to  the  virtues  of  hcpi 
becoming  known.  Wormwood  and  other  plants  are  mentioned  as  beings  used  for  th.f? 
purpose  so  late  as  A-D.  1492.  It  is  or  was  used  for  various  physical  purposes,  partica- 
Iwly  for  worms. — Pardon, 

WORSHIP.  Athotes,  son  of  Mends,  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  been  the  amihor 
of  religious  worship  :  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  Copt  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  TsA  or 
ffermes  of  the  Greeks ;  Uie  Mercwry  of  the  Latins,  and  the  TevlctUa  of  the  Celts  or 
Gkiuls,  2112  B.a — UMher.  Religious  worship  had  an  origin  in  most  tribes  and  natiosa. 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena.  Benefits  were  ascribed  to  i 
good  spirit,  and  evils  to  a  bad  one.  This  primary  idea  was  enlarged  and  divenstfied 
by  dreaming  during  imperfect  sleep,  or  thinking  while  the  volition  was  torpid,  and  br 
illusions  of  the  senses,  which  led  to  belief  in  ghosts,  signs,  and  omens,  and  these  cao^e^ 
were  augmented  by  enthusiasts. — Phillips.  In  all  nations,  whether  civilised  or  b■^ 
barous,  worship  prevails,  but  is  purest  in  Protestant  states. — Skertodc 

WORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND.  In  this  country  were  many  forms  of  worship  at  the  peri»i 
of  the  Roman  invasion.  The  first  Saxons  were  idolators,  and  dedicated  to  their  god:) 
groves  of  tiie  tallest  trees  and  thickest  forests,  and  there  worshipped  them  without 
building  any  temples  to  them,  or  representing  them  by  any  figures  or  iTnagfifl^  Oir 
days  of  the  week  are  named  after  Saxon  divinities — the  Sun,  Moon,  Tuesco,  Woden. 
Thor,  Friga,  and  Saturn.  Easter  is  named  from  their  goddess  Eostre;  and  Chxistmas 
was  from  their  great  Festival  C^eolL  Eaul,  or  Fola,  was  their  dreaded  enemy ;  and 
they  believed  in  elves  and  fairies,  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  The  Saxon  religi<»i  was 
afterwards  mingled  with  the  Christian ;  but  the  former  was  in  time  wholly  superseded 
by  the  latter,  and  in  the  end,  the  Reformation  introduced  our  present  pure  and  simple 
mode  of  worship.  In  ScoUand,  the  benign  influence  of  the  Reformation  soon  put 
aside  idl  other  forms.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  document,  given  in  M<7ri«'s 
Life  of  John  Knox,  (Blackwood,  Edinbuigh,  1831,)  relating  to  the  removal  of  images 
from  Catholic  places  of  worship  in  Scotland,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  : — 


*'To  our  traigf  /riemUsy  the  Lairds  qf  Am- 
tiUjf  and  ICinvaid, 

"  Trai$t  Jriendtf  q/Ur  maist  ktiartjf  comnun^ 
daekm,  we  pray  vow  faiU  not  to  pass  inamtinent 
to  the  kyrk  of  Ihmkeld,  and  tak  doun  the  haiU 
images  thereof,  and  bring  fwrth  to  the  Iqfrktardf 
and  bum  ihaym  oppinljf.  And  sidgk  east  down 
the  altaris,  and  purge  the  kyrk  of  all  kgnd  of 
Momtmcntf  of  idolatrge.    And  this  ge  faiU  not 


to  da,  as  ue  wiU  do  us  singular  empUatur^  mnd 
80  eommHtis  gow  to  the  pn^eeUon  of  Oad.  #VtMi 
Edinburgh,  the  xU  of  August,  1600. 

"  FaiU  not,  bot  ce  tak  guid  heyd  Chat  neltlMf- 
the  daakfl,  windocka,  nor  darri%  be  ony  wajs 
hurt  or  tnoken— eittter  ^asdn  vark  or  iioa 
wark. 

"▲b.  EaoTix, 
"Jaxu  STKWAar, 

**RUTHT»H.* 


WORSTED.  A  species  of  woollen  fitbric,  being  spun  wool,  which  obtained  its  name  from 
having  been  first  spun  at  a  town  called  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  in  which  the  invoitor 
lived,  and  where  manufactures  of  worsted  are  still  extensively  carried  on,  14  Eklw.  IIL, 
1340. — Andenon.  "A  Worsted-stocking  Knave**  is  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt 
used  by  Shakspeare. 

WOUNDING.  Malicious  wounding  of  another  was  adjudged  death  by  all  the  English 
statutea  By  the  late  statute,  usually  called  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  persons  who 
stab  or  cut  with  intent  to  murder,  maim,  or  disfigure  another  are  declared  guilty  of 
felony  without  ben^t  of  clergy.    Those  guilty  of  maliciously  shoottng  at  anotiber  in 
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any  dwelling-house,  or  other  place,  are  also  punishable  under  the  same  statute  in  the 
same  degree,  48  Qeorge  III.,  1802.  This  offence  is  met  by  some  later  statutes,  par- 
tictdarly  the  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  acts  relating  to  offences  against 
the  person,  9  George  lY.,  June,  1828.  This  last  act  is  extended  to  Ireland  by 
10  George  lY.,  1829.  Act  for  the  prevention  of  malicious  shooting,  stabbing,  &c.  in 
Scotlan<£  6  George  lY.,  1825;  amended  by  10  George  lY.,  June  4, 1829. 

"WRECKS  OP  SHIPPING.  The  wreckers  of  Cornwall  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  few 
parishes,  on  the  rocky  coast,  between  Mount's  Bay  and  the  Ldzard.  When  a  wreck 
takes  place,  thousands  assemble  with  axes,  hatchets^  crow-bars,  ftc. ;  and  many  women 
and  childiHen  fight,  by  habit,  for  the  plunder,  utterly  regardless  of  the  sufferers. — 
PhiUip^  The  loss  of  merchant  and  other  ships  by  wreck  upon  lee-shores,  coasts,  and 
disasters  in  the  open  sea,  was  estimated  at  Lloyd's,  in  1800,  to  be  about  an  average  of 
865  ships  a  year.  In  1880,  it  appeared  by  Lkyd^s  LkU,  that  677  British  vessels  were 
totally  lost,  under  various  circumstances,  in  that  year.  The  annual  loss  varies ;  but 
it  is  flJways  many  hundreds. 

MOST  REMARKABLE  SHIPWRECKS  OF  BRITXBH  YB88EL8  IN  THE  LAST  SEYSNTT  TEARS  : — 


Of  the  Thunderer,  74  gtiiu ;  Stirling  Oastle, 
64 ;  Phanix,  44 ;  La  Blanche,  42 ;  Laurel, 
88;  Andromeda,  38;  Deal  CasOe,  24; 
SoaHxfrm^hj  20 ;  Barbadoes,  14 ;  Came- 
leony  14;  Endeavour,  14;  and  Victor, 
10  gDiis ;  all  lout  In  the  Bune  Btonn.  in 
the  West  Indies,  in        .       .       .  Oct.  1780 

Of  the  Generai  Barker,  East  Indiaman, 
off  ScheTeling     .  .        Feb.  17,  1781 

Of  the  Boyal  Oeorae  (which  tee),  when 
1000  persons  perished  .  June  28,  1782 

Of  the  Oroavenor  Indiaman,  on  the  coast 
ofCaflhiria.  Aug.  4,  1782 

Of  the  Swan  8looiM>f-war,  off  Waterford  ; 
lao  persons  drowned       .  Aug.  4,  1782 

Of  the  BamUiee.  74  gnns,  off  Newfound- 
land;  100  souls  perished    .        Sept  21,  1782 

Of  the  Hector  frigate,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  160  perished  .      Oct  6,  1782 

Of  the  rule  de  Baria  of  110  gnns,  one  of 
admiral  Rodney's  prices,  the  GlorieuXj 
Centaur,  and  BamUiee,  of  74  guns  each, 
all  lost  in  the  West  Indies        .  Oct  6,  1782 

Of  the  Cato.  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  on 
the  Malabar  coast 1783 

Of  the  Count  Beh/ioea  Indiaman,  off  Dublin 
Bay;  147  souls  perished    .     March  13,  1783 

Of  the  Menai  ferry-boat,  in  passing  the 
Strait;  eo  drowned  .     Deo.  6,  1786 

Of  the  HaleeweU  East  Indiaman;  100 
persons  perished  .  Jan.  6,  1786 

Of  the  Hartwell  East  Indiaman,  with 
immense  wealth  on  board       .   May  24.  1787 

Of  the  Charlemont  Packet,  from  Holyhead 
to  Dublin;  104  drowned     .        Dec.  22,  1700 

Of  the  Pandora  frigate,  on  a  reef  of  rocks ; 
100  souls  perished   .       .       .  Aug.  28,  1791 

Of  the  Union  packet  of  Dover,  lost  off  the 
port  of  Calais;  a  similar  occurrence 
had  not  happened  for  106  years  before, 

Jan.  28,  1702 

Of  the  Winterton  East  Indiaman:  many 
of  the  crew  perished  .  Aug.  20,  1792 

Of  the  Boyne,  by  fire,  at  Splthead;  many 

rri8hed(8ee.Boyvi«)  May  4,  1796 

the  Droite  de  F  Homme  British  ship 
^    of  the  line,  and  Amaeon  frigate,  lost 

off  Hodieme   Bay;     many   hundreds 

perished      ....       Jan.  14,  1797 
of  La  Tribune  frigate,  off  HaUfiuc;  800 

souls  perished  .  .   Nor.  17,  1797 

Of  the  Beeiatance,  blown  tip  in  the  Straits 

ofBanca      ....       July  24,  1796 
Of  the  BoytU  CharlotU  East  Indiaman ; 

blown  up  at  Culpee         .       .    Aug.  1,  1796 
Of  the  Proeerpine  frigate,  in  the  river 

Elbe;  cfew saved       *       .       .Feb.  1,1799 
Of  the  Naeeau,  64  guns,  on  the  Haak 

Bank;  100  perished        .       .    Oct  26,  1799 


Of  the  Ethalion  frigate,  38  gnns,  on  the 


on 


lost 


Dec.  24,  1799 
Treftuis 
Jan.  14,  1800 
on    the 
Jan.  19,  1800 


coast  of  France 
Of   the    Queen    transport 

Point,  369  souls  perished 
Of  the  Maaiiff  gun-brig, 

Cockle  Sands 
Of  the  Braten,  king's  ship,  near  New« 

haven ;  106  souls  perishea      .  Jan.  26,  1800 
Of  the  Bepulee,  64  guna,  on  the  rocks  off 

Ushant        ....    March  12,  180O 
Of  the  Dandi,  lost  through  a  conspiracy, 

off  Ushant  .       .        March  14,  1800 

Of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  110  guns  (which 

see);  700  souls  perished      .    March  16»  180O 
Of  the  Queen  East  Indiaman,  by  fire,  on 

the  coast  of  Brazil  .       .       .     July  9,  180O 
Of  the  Marlborough,  74  guns,  near  Belle- 
Isle ;  crew  saved         .  Nov.  4,  18Q0 
Of  the  InrnndhU,  74  guns,  off  Winterton ; 

400  souls  perished    .       .       March  20,  1801 
Of  the  Arnbuecade  (late  French)  frigate, 

in  the  Downs  .         July  7,  1801 

Of  the  Margate  hoy  Margate,  near  Re- 

enlver ;  28  persons  perished    .  Feb.  10,  1802 
Of  the  Aaeietanety  60  guns,  off  Dunkirk ; 

crew  saved  March  29,  1802 

Of  the  Bangalore  East  Indiaman,  in  the 

Indian  Sea  .  .      April  12,  1802 

Of  the  Melville,  Dutch  East  Indiaman, 

off  Dover  ....  Nov.  23,  1602 

Of  the  Active  West  Indiaman,  in  Margate 

Roads Jan.  10,  1808 

Of  the  Hindoetan  East  Indiaman,  went  to 

nieces  on  the  Culvem     .       .    Jan.  11,  1808 
Of  La  Diterminie,  24  gnns,   in  Jerwy 

Roads ;  many  drowned      .     March  26,  1808 
Of  the  Beeiatance,  86  guns,  off  Cape  St. 

Vincent May  31.  1808 

Of  the  Ladjf  ffobart  packet,  on  an  island 

of  ice    .....       June  28.  1808 
Of  La  Minerve  frigate,  44  guns,  grounded 

off  Cherbourg  ....     July  2,  1803 
Of  the  Seine  frigate,  44  gnns,  off  Schellmg, 

in  HoUand  ....       Jnlv  31,  1808 
Of  the  Antelopet  captain  WHaon,  ot  the 

Pelew  Islands  .     Ang.  9,  1809 

Of  the  Victor]/  Liverpool  ship,  at  Liver- 
pool; 87  drowned  .       Sept  80,  1803 
Of  the  dree  frigate,  82  guns^  on  the  coast, 

near  Yarmouth  .   Nov.  16,  1803 

Of  the  NautUua  East  Indiaman,  on  the 

Ladrones     ....        Nov.  18,  1608 
Of  the  Fanng,  in  the  Chinese  Sea ;   46 

souls  perished  .       .   Nov.  29:1603 

Of  the  SuffiaatUe  sloop-of-war,  16  guns,  off 

Cork  harbour      .       .       .        Dec.  26,  1803 
Of  the  AwMo  frigate,  on  the  coast  of 

Portugal  (see  Apollo)      .       .    April  2,  1804 
Of  the  Cuind>erland  P^Mcket,  on  the  coast  of 

Antigua      ....         Sept  4,  1804 
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or  the  Jfmnneu  00  gatu,  on  the  Huk  Bank, 

in  the  Texef       .  Nor.  18,  1804 

Of  the  VrntrabUf  74  gmu,  ftt  TorbftT;  crew 

MTod,  leM  8  men    .  Nor.  24,  1804 

Of  the  TarianUf  74  gnni,  In  Margate  Roads ; 

crew  uTed Dee.  80,  1804 

Of  the  Sevenij  74  guna,  on  a  rock  near  Grou- 

▼ille Dee.  21,  1804 

Of  the  I>ori$  fHgmte,  on  the  Diamond  Rock, 

Qui  heron  Baf      ....    Jan.  18,  1806 
Of  the  Ahergavennjf  East  Indlaman,  on  the 

Bill  of  Portland;   the  captain  and  more 

than  800  persona,  paasengers  and  crew, 

perished Feh.6,  1806 

Or  the  Blanche  frigate  (first  captured  by  the 

French) July  10,  1806 

Of  the  NaioM  transport,  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland  Oct.  83,  1806 

Of  the  jEneiu  transporti  off  Newfoundland ; 

840  perished Oct.  23^  1806 

Of  the  Aurora  transport,  on  the   Crodwin 

Sands;  300  perished  Dec.  21,  1806 

Of  the  Sidney  king's  ship,  near  Dampier's 

Stralto MaySO,  1806 

Of  the  King  Oeorgt  packet,  from  Parkgate  to 

Dublin,  lost  on  the  Hoyle  Bank,  126  per- 
sons,   passengers    and    crew,    drowned, 

Sept.  21,  1806 
Of  the  Athinimne^  64  guns,  off  Sardinia ;  847 

souls  perished        ....    Oct.  80,  1806 
Of  the   Olasgow  packet  off  Farm  Island; 

several  drowned  Nor.  17,  1806 

Of  the  Felix,  king's  schooner,  near  Santan- 

der ;  79  souls  lost  ....  Jan.  28,  1807 
Of  the  Ajax,  by  fire,  off  the  island  of  Tene- 

dos.  800  perished        .  Feb.  14,  1807 

Of  the  Blanche  frigate,  on  the  French  coast, 

many  perished  March  9,  1807 

Of  the  Oangfa  Kast  Indiaman,  off  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope    ....       May  29,  1807 
Of  the  Prince  of  Whales  Parkgate  packet,  and 

Rochdale  transport,   on    Dunleary    Point, 

near  Dublin;  nearly  800  sonls  perished, 

Nov.  19,  1807 
Of  the  Boreae  man-of-war,  upon  the  Hannois 

Rock  in  the  Channel  Nov.  28,  1807 

Of  the  Aneon  frigate,  near  the  Land's-end ; 

126  persons  drowned    .        .        .    Dec.  29,  1807 
Of  the  Agatha,  near  Memel;  lord  Royston 

and  others  drowned         .       .       April  7,  1806 
Of  the  Aatrta  frigate,  on  the  Anagada  coast, 

May  23,  1806 
Of  the  Frith  passage-boat,  in  the  Frith  of 

Dornoch ;  40  persons  drowned    .    Aug.  18.  1808 
Of  the  Magicienne  frigate :  she  ran  aground 

at  the  Mauritius,  and  was  abandoned  and 

burnt  by  her  crew        .        .       .    Aug.  16,  1810 
Of  the  SatfUiu  sloop-of-war,  16  guns,  upset, 

and  all  on  board  perished        .        Dec.  14,  1810 
Of  the  Minotaur  of  74  guns,  wrecked  on  the 

Haak  Bank;   of  600  persons  on  board, 

about  480  were  drowned  .    Dec.  22,  1610 

Of  the  EliMo,  East  India  ship,  on  the  coast 

of  Dunkirk        ....        Dec.  27.  1810 
Of  the  Ptindora  sloop-of-war,  off  Jutland,  30 

persons  perished  .  Feb.  18,  1811 

Of  the  Amethyst  frigate,  of  86  guns,  lost  in 

the  Sound Feb.  16,  1811 

Of  the  Barham,  of  74  guns,  foundered  on  the 

coast  of  Corsica        .  July  29,  1811 

Of  the  Pimone  frigate,  on  the  Needle  rocks ; 

crew  saved Oct  14,  1811 

Of  the  Saldanha  frigate,  on  the  Irish  coast; 

800  perished      ....         Dec.  4,  1811 
Of  the  St.  George  of  98  and  Defence  of  74 

guns,  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  all  souls  perished  except  16  seamen, 

Dec.  24  1811 
Of  the  ManOla  fHgate,  on  the  Haak  Sand; 

130  persons  perished       .       .       Jan.  80,  1812  I 


Of  tlie  BriUA  Qme^n  'pmAiet  frtn  Ostesri  to 
Maigate,  wrecked  on  the  Godwin  Sa:^ 
and  all  on  board  periabed  .  Dec.  17.  ] 

Of  the  Bengal  £ast  Indiaman,  kit  in  & 
East  Indies         ....       JsilUliL 

Of  the  DueheaM  of  WeOmgitm  at  Cakntta  tnr 
fire JstLZLKc 

Of  the  Seaharee  transport,  near  Tnam 
Bay ;  866  persons,  chief! j  aoldien  of  & 
6eui   regimenty 


And    most  of 


drowned        .    '     .         .         .        .    JsilX;!!:' 
Of  the  Lord  MelvOle  and  Boadieea  tmifpera, 
with  several  hundred  of  theSStod  regimeft 
lost  near  Kinsale,  and  aJmost  aU  on  bout 

perished JsilSLIS' 

Of  the  Harpooner  transport,  near  Newl«od- 

land ;  100  persons  drowned        .    Sor.  Vi,  S^ 
Of  the  WiUiam  and  Mary  packet,  in  the  Eae- 
lish  Channel;  many  paasengen  dionei 

oclub: 

Of  the  Queen  Charlotte   East  Iniffamsn.  ti 

Madras;  aU  on  board  perished    .    OctHlsS^ 
Of  the  Arielf  in  the  Persian  Gnlf ;  79  seob 

perished MsrcbJd:«: 

Of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  on  the  Borho  BaaL 

near  Liverpool:  40  drowned        .    Aiig.S,  !£ 
Of  the  Blenden  HaU,  on  Inacoessible  Idsnd: 

many  perished         .         .  July  2%  ^ 

Of  the  Juliana  East  Indiaman,  on  the  Kest- 

Ish  Knock;  40 drowned  .   Dee.9S.l2 

Of  the  Thames  Indiaman,  off  Beacfay  Head: 

several  drowned        .  Feb.S,lS 

Of  the  Drake,  10  guns,  near  Hali&x;  sevenl 

drowned June  30,  IS 

Of  the  EUetmere  stesun-pacdcet ;  11  scab 

perished Decliiffi 

Of  the  Alert  Dublin  and  Liverpool  psd^et: 

70  sonls  perished  .  .        MarchSS,^ 

Of  the  Bobert,  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool:  » 

souls  perished    .        .         .        .      M*Ti6,USS 
Of  the  Fhnnyj  in  Jersey  Roads;  lord  Bsricr 

and  many  drowned  .       .    Jsn-  ^  ^ 

Of  the  Stirling  steamer,  on  the  Aidgover 

shore,  Scotland  ....      Jm-  H  ® 
Of  the  Venue  packet  ttam    Waterford  to 

Dublin,   near    Oorey;    9    persons   were 

drowned        .       .       .  Mareiil^t« 

Of  the  Newry^  from  Newry  to  Qoebec,  vitt 

800  passengers ;  cast  awray  near  Bards^j, 

and   about    40    persons    wero    drowned, 

April  IS  1S6 
Of  the  St.  Oeorge  steam-packet;  wrecked cff 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man        .  Nov.l9.»» 

Of  the  Botheeay  Caatle,  near  Beaumaris.  (S« 

Botheeay  Castle)    ....  Aug.  17,  iSI 
Of  the  Lady  Sherbrookey  firom  Londonderry 

to  Quebec ;  lost  near  Cape  Ray;  273  H«lt 

perished,  82  only  were  saved     .    Aug.  19.  ^^ 
Of  the  Experiment,  fW)m  Hull  to  Qaebee; 

wrecked  near  Calais  AprillS,!® 

Of  the  Earl  of  Wemyse,  near  Wells,  Norfolk; 

the  cabin  illled,  and  11  ladies  and  childrat 

were  drowned ;  all  on  deck  escaped,  Julr  Is,  1S» 
Of  the  Amphitrite  ship,  with  female  Gooricts 

to  New  South  Wales;   lost  on  Boologne 

Sands ;  out  of  131  persons,  three  only  were 

saved.    (Sw  Amphitrite)  Aug.  30,1^ 

Of  the  United  Kingdom  West  Indiaman,  witb 

a  rich  cargo;  run  down  by  the  Queen  of 

Scotland  steamer  off  Northfieet  near  Gnnsr 

end Oct  15, 1® 

Of  the  Watenoiteh  steamer,  on  the  coast  <^ 

Wexford;  4  drowned       .       .      Dec.  18, 1853 
Of  the  Lady  Munro,  from  Calcutta  to  S  jdn^; 
of  90  persons  on  board,  not  m<»e  than  w 

were  saved jMi.fl,iS»» 

Of  the  Canwleon  cutter;  ran  down  olT  Do^r 
by  the  Caator  frigate ;  14  persona  ^^V^ 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Gtutor  was  dismissed 
the  service  .       .  .       .    Aag.27,  IS* 
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Of  the  ApcUo  steamer;  nm  down  by  tbo 
Monarchy  near  Northfleet  .  Sept.  9,  18S7 

Of  the  KiUanuy  steamer,  off  Cork ;  29  per- 
sons perished       ....    Jan.  26,  1888 

Of  the  Forfarshire  steamer,  finom  Hall  to 
Dundee;  38  persons  drowned.  Owing  to 
the  courage  of  Grace  Darling  and  her 
father,  16  persons  were  saved.  (See  For- 
farshire)        Septfi)  1888 

Of  the  J^roteetor  East  Indiaman,  at  Bengal ; 
of   178  persons  on  board,  170  perished, 

Nov.  21,  1888 

Of  the  TnUiam  Huskisson  steamer,  between 
Dublin  and  Liverpool ;  93  passengers 
saved  by  captain  Clegg,  of  the  Hudder^UL 

Jan.  11,  1840 

Of  the  Ihland  from  New  York;  struck  bv 
lightning May  16,  1840 

Of  the  Lord  WiUiam  Bemiinckf  off  Bombay ; 
68  recruits,  20  officers,  and  7  passengers 
perished ;  the  Lord  CastLereagh  also 
wrecked ;  most  of  her  crew  and  passengers 
lost June  17.  1840 

Of  H.M.S.  Fairy,  captain  Hewett;  sailed 
from  Harwich  on  a  surveying  cruise,  and 
was  lost  next  day,  in  a  violent  gale,  off  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  Nov.  18,  1840 

Of  the  Oiiyof  Bristol  steam-packet,  86  sonis 
perished Nov.  18,  1840 

Of  the  Thames  steamer,  captain  Gray,  from 
Dublin  to  Liverpool,  wredced  off  St.  Ives : 
the  captain,  nearly  the  whole  crew,  ana 
passengers  were  lost  Of  61  persons  who 
were  on  board,  three  females  and  two  men 
only  were  saved :  66  perished  .  Jan.  4,  1841 
Of  the  Governor  Feimer,  from  Liverpool  for 
America ;  run  down  off  Holyhead  by  the 
NoUingham  steamer  out  of  Dublin.  Of 
124  persons,  crew  and  passengers,  on  board 
the  former  vessel,  two  only,  the  captain 
and    mate,  were    saved;    122    perished, 

Feb.  19,  1841 
Of  the  Amelia  from  London  to  Liverpool ; 

lost  on  the  Heme  Sand  .   Feb.  26,  1841 

Of  the  President  steamer  ft^m  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  with  many  passengers  on 
board;  sailed  on  March  11,  encountered 
a  terrific  storm  two  days  afterwards,  and 
has  never  since  been  heard  of  .  March  18,  1841 

[In  this  vessel  were,  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  the 
comedian;  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  and  others,  whose  fate  was  univer- 
sally deplored.] 

Of  the  WiUiam  Browne,  by  striking  on  the 
lee;  16  passengers  who  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  long  boat  were  thrown 
overboard  by  the  crew  to  lighten  her, 

April  19,  1841 

Of  the  IsabeUa,  from  London  to  Quebec; 
struck  through  her  bows  by  an  iceberg, 

May  9,  1841 

Of  the  Solway  steamer,  on  her  passage 
between  Belfast  and  Port  Carlisle ;  crew 
saved Aug.  26,  1841 

Of  the  Amanda,  off  Metis;  29  passengers  and 
12  of  the  crew  lost  .  Sept  26,  1841 

Of  the  James  Oooke  of  Limerick,  from  Sligo 
to  Glasgow        ....        Nov.  21,  1841 

Of  the  Viseount  Melbottme  East  Indiaman, 

Feb.  6,  1842 

Of  the  Medora  West  India  steam-packet,  on 
Turk's  Island      ....    May  12,  1842 

Of  the  Abererombie  Robinson  and  Waterloo 
^ansports  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  of  880  persons  on  board  the  latter 
vessel,  189,  principally  convicts,  perished, 

Aug.  28,  1842 

Of  the  war  steamer  8pi{fire,  on  the  coast  of 
Jamaica Sept  10,  1842 


Of  the  Rdianoe  East  Indiaman,  from  China 
to  London,  off  Merlemont,  near  Boulogne  ; 
of  116  penons  on  board,  seven  only  were 
saved Nov.  13,  1842 

Of  the  Hamilton,  on  the  Gunfleet  sands, 
near  Harwich;  eleven  of  the  crew 
perished Nov.  16,  1843 

Of  the  Conquaror  East  Indiaman,  homeward 
bound,  near  Boulogne;  of  the  crew,  and 
many  fiunilies  and  passengers,  one  only 
saved Jan.l^  1848 

Of  the  Jessie  Logan  East  Indiaman,  home- 
ward bound,  on  the  Gomlsh  coast;  many 
lives  lost Jan.  16,  1848 

Of  the  Qveen  Victoria  East  Indiaman,  from 
Bombay  to  Liverpool,  off  the  Bodrigues, 

April  7,  1848 

Of  the  Catharine  trader,  blown  up  off  the 
Isle  of  Pines ;  most  of  the  crew  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  natives,  or  afterwards 
drowned April  12,  1848 

Of  the  Amelia  Thompson,  near  Madras,  part 
of  crew  saved  ....        May  28,  1848 

Of  H.M.S.  Fantome  of  16  guns,  off  Monte- 
video       June  26,  1848 

Of  the  troop-ship  Albert,  fWim  Halifax,  with 
the  64th  regiment  on  board,  which  was 
miraculously  saved  .  July  IS,  1848 

Of  the  Pegastts  steam-packet,  from  Leith; 
off  the  Fern  islands ;  of  60  persons,  7  only 
were  saved      ....        July  19,  184S 

[Mr.  Elton,  a  favourite  actor  of  Dmry  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  theatres,  was  among 
the  sufferers.] 

Of  the  Jfutfoun  United  States  steam-fHgattf, 
byfire Aug.27,  1848 

Of  the  Queen  steamer,  ttom  Bristol,  with 
many  passengers  on  board;  nearly  the 
whole  saved Sept  1,  1848 

Of  the  Phoenix,  in  a  terrific  snow-storm,  off 
the  coast  ox  Newfoundland;  many  lives 
were  lost    .        .       .  Nov.  26,  1843 

Of  H.M.  frigate  WHber/oree,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa Feb.  2,  1844 

Of  the  Elber/eldt  iron  steam-ship,  from 
Brielle Feb.  22,  1844 

Of  the  Manchester  steamer,  ftx>m  Hull  to 
Hamburgh,  with  passengers,  off  the  Vogel 
Sands,  nearCuxhaven ;  about  80  lives  lost, 

June  16,  1844 

Of  the  Margaret,  Hull  and  Hamburgh 
steamer ;  many  lives  lost  Oct.  22,  1845 

Of  H.M.  sloop  of  war  Ospreg,  off  New  Zea- 
land        March  11,  1846 

Of  the  Great  Britain  iron  steam-ship.  This 
stupendous  vessel  grounded  in  Dundrum 
bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  Sept  22,  1846 

Of  the  John  Lloyd,  bv  collision,  in  the  Irish 
sea ;  several  lives  lost       .       .    Sept.  26,  1846 

Of  the  West  India  mall  packet  Tweed; 
about  90  sonhi  perished  .  Feb.  19,  1847 

Of  the  Exnumih  emigrant  ship,  from  London- 
derry to  Quebec ;  of  240  penons  on  board, 
nearly  all  were  drowned        »       April  28,  1847 

Of  the  Ocean  Monarch,  by  fire.  (See  Ocean 
Monarch) Aug.  24,  1848 

Of  the  Caleb  Grimshaw  emigrant  ship,  bv 
fire;  400  persons   miraculously  escaped, 

Nov.  12,  1840 

Of  the  Royal  Adelaide  steamer,  off  Margate. 
(See  Royal  Adelaide)  .     March  30,  1850 

Of  the  Mary  Florence,  firom  London  to  Aden, 

Junes,  1860 

Of  the  Orion  steam-ship,  off  Portpatrick. 
fSee  Orion)       ....      June  18,  1860 

Of  three  Indiamen,  the  Manchester,  Ariadne, 
and  Neriadne.  July  or  August;  date  un- 
known     1880 

Of  the  Rosalind,  tnm.  Quebec;  a  dumber  of 
the  crew  drowned  .  Sept.  9,  1860 
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or  the  La  Mka  steamer,  off  St  Helien; 

enw  and  passeoffen  Bared     .  Sept  16,  1860 
Of  the  emigrant  ship  Sdnumd,  with  neailf 


SOO  paseenxers  tnm  Lfmerlek  to  lie 

York  (of  vhom  more  than  half  perished) 

off  the  western  coast  of  Irelaiui,  Nor.  IS;  ISBO 


It  ia  estimated  at  Lloyd's  that  about  170  British  regitUred  Teasels  are  annually  lo^ . 
860  are  annually  rendered  unfit  for  service ;  and  1100  experience  Berioos  ^*^»f^ 
requiring  eztensiye  repairs,  exclusively  of  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  By  offio4l 
returns,  the  number  of  British  vessels  wrecked  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1848,  wa& 
sailing  vessels,  538 ;  tonnage,  95,990 ;  steam  vessels,  4 ;  tonnage,  1037.  The  mnnbcr 
wrecked  in  the  year  ending  5  Jan.  1849,  was,  sailing  vessels,  501 ;  8teaiii0r%  18 ;  tik 
tonnage  of  the  whole  amounting  to  96,920,  all  being  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

WRITING.  Pictures  were  undoubtedly  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Hie  moR 
ancient  remains  of  writing  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  upon  hard  aab^ 
stances,  such  as  stones  and  metals,  used  by  the  ancients  for  edicts^  and  matten  o€ 
public  notoriety.     Athotes,  or  Hermes,  is  said  to  have  written  a  hiatoiy  of  iLe 

.  Egyptians,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  hieroglyphics,  2112  B.O. — FJte'. 
Writing  is  said  to  have  been  taught  to  the  Latins  by  Europa,  daughter  of  Agencc 
king  of  PhcQuicia,  1494  B.O. — Thuqfdidet,  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  naiHnf^**^^  149? 
B.O.,  brought  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece. — Vomm.  The  <*-omTTi«MM<  Tn,^^  ^  ven 
written  on  two  tables  of  stone,  1491  B.O. — Vaker,  The  Greeks  and  Romans  oaed 
waxed  table-books,  and  continued  the  use  of  them  long  after  papyrus  was  knovs. 
See  Papyrus,  ParchmeiUy  Paper.  **  I  would  check  the  petty  vanity  of  those  vio 
fdight  good  penmanship,  as  below  the  notice  of  a  scholar,  by  reminding  them  thit 
Mr.  Fox  was  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and  firmness,  Mr.  Professor  Poraon  by  the 
correctness  and  elegance,  and  Sir  William  Jones  by  the  ease  and  beauty  of  the 
characters  they  respectively  employed.'* — ^Dr.  Parr. 


WURTZBURG.  This  territory  was  formerly  a  bishopric,  and  its  sovereign  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ecclesiastic  princes  of  the  empire ;  but  it  was  given  as  a  principality  o 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1808 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Plresburg,  in  1805,  it  was  oedsd 
to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  whose  electoral  title  was  transferred  from  S^abuig  to 
this  place.  In  1814,  however,  this  duchy  was  again  transferred  to  Bavaria^  in  ex- 
change for  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  reinstated  in  his  Tnacaa 
dominions.    The  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  again  in  1800. 

WURTZSCHEN,  BATTLE  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody  and  fiercely  contested  battls 
of  the  campaign  of  1818  ;  fought  between  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  annies,  and 
the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person.  The  carnage  was  dreadful  oa 
both  sides,  but  in  the  end  the  aJlies  retreated  from  the  field.  The  defeat  of  the  allieb 
here,  and  in  the  equally  momentous  battle  of  Bautzen,  whieh  immediately  preoeded, 
obliged  them  to  cross  we  Oder;  May  21, 1818. 


X. 

XACOA.  The  first  founder  of  idolatry  in  the  Indies  and  eastern  countries :  the  history 
of  his  life  reports,  that  when  his  mother  was  enceviUe  with  hitn,  she  dreamt  that  she 
brought  forth  a  white  elephant,  which  is  the  reason  the  kings  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and 
China  have  so  great  a  value  for  theoou  The  Brahmins  affirm  that  Xacca  has  gone 
through  a  met^psychosis  80,000  times,  and  that  his  soul  has  passed  into  so  many 
diiSerent  kinds  of  beasts,  whereof  the  last  was  a  white  elephant :  they  add,  that  after 
all  these  changes,  he  was  received  into  the  company  of  the  gods. 

XANTHICA.  The  festival  observed  by  the  Macedonians  in  the  month  called  Xanthicus, 
the  same  as  April  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration  of  the  arm^  with  great 
solemnity  and  pomp ;  the  soldiexy  was  freed  from  restraint,  uid  had  mimic  battles, 
and  the  people  indulged  in  great  excesses  and  licentiousness ;  instituted  892  &a 

XANTHUS,  SIEGE  of,  by  the  Romans  under  Brutus.  After  a  great  struggle,  and  the 
endurance  of  great  privations,  the  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves against  the  enemy,  and  determined  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  set 
fire  to  their  city,  destroyed  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  themselves  perished  in 
the  conflagration.    The  conqueror  wished  to  spare  them,  but  though  he  offered  rewards 
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to  bis  Boldiera  if  they  brought  any  of  the  Xanthians  into  his  preeenoe,  only  150  were 
Baved,  much  againat  their  will ;  42  B.a — Plutardu 

IKANTHOXTLUM  CLAVA  HERCULES,  or  Tooth-ache  tree,  was  brought  to  these 
countries  from  North  Carolina  before  1786.  The  XatUhorhiea  apUfolia,  or  Yellow- 
root,  was  brought  to  England  from  North  America  about  1766.  The  Xylomdum,  or 
Peaj«-fruited  plant,  came  from  New  South  Wales  in  1789.    See  Flowert, 

IXBNOPHON,  RETREAT  or.  Xenophon,  sumamed  the  Attic  ifuM,  led  m  the  memo- 
rable retreat  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  ancient  history.  The 
Greeks  were  mercenaries  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  after  whoae  defeat  and  fiJl  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaza»  they  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  Xenophon  kept  them  in  a  compact 
body,  and  retreated  through  Asia  into  Thrace.  The  Greeks  proceeded  through  various 
fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  and  daugere  that  arose  at 
every  step,  and  accomplished  their  arduous  enterprise,  after  repeated  triumphs  over 
toils,  fraud,  and  force.  This  retreat  is  esteemed  the  boldest  and  beet-conducted 
exploit  on  record;  401  B.O. — Vomiu, 

XEROPHAGIA.  Fast  days  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  on  which  the  only  sustenance 
was  bread  and  salt,  and  the  only  drink  water.  This  fiist  was  observed  during  the  six 
days  of  Passion  or  Holy  week,  not  by  command  of  the  priests  or  the  auUiority  of  the 
church,  but  by  the  choice  and  devotion  of  the  more  religious  Christians.  These  were 
it  is  supposed,  the  first  fiist  days. 

XERXES'  CAMPAIGN  nr  GREECE.  Xences  entered  Greece  in  the.  spring  of  480 
RO.  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs, 
and  women  that  attended  it,  amounted,  according  to  some  historians,  to  5,288,220 
souls.  But  Herodotus  states  the  armament  to  have  consisted  of  8000  sail,  conveying 
1,700,000  foot»  besides  cavalry,  and  the  marinerB,  and  attendants  of  the  camp.  This 
multitude  was  stopped  at  Thermopylae,  by  the  valour  of  800  Spartans  under  Leonidas. 
Xerxes,  astonished  that  such  a  himdfiil  of  men  should  oppose  his  progress,  ordered 
some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring  them  alive  into  his  presence ;  but  for  three  successive 
days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  courage  of  the 
Spartans  might  perhaps  have  triumphed  longer,  if  a  base  Trachinian,  named  Epbialtes, 
had  not  led  a  detachment  to  the  top  of  the  moimtain,  and  suddenly  fiillen  upon  the 
devoted  band.  The  battle  of  Thermopylas  {tehiA  aee)  was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace 
of  Xerxes,  Aug.  7,  480  &c.  The  more  he  advanced,  the  more  he  experienced  new 
disasters.  His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  he  hastened  back  to 
Persia^  leaving  Mardonius,  the  best  of  his  generals,  behind  with  an  army  of  800,000 
men.  The  rest  that  had  survived  the  ravages  of  the  war,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
followed  Xerxes  on  his  route  home. 

XERXES'  BRIDGE.  The  fiimous  bridge  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont,  the  strait 
which  joins  the  Archipelago  and  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  formed  by  connecting 
together  ships  of  different  kinds,  aome  long  vessels  of  fifty  oars,  others  three-banked 
£^leys,  to  the  number  of  860  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  818  on  that  of  the 
Archipelago ;  the  former  were  placed  transversely,  but  the  latter,  to  diminish  the 
strain  of  their  cables,  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  all  secured  by  anchors  and 
cables  of  great  strength.  On  extended  cables  between  the  lines  of  shipping  were  laid 
£»t-bound  rafters,  over  these  a  layer  of  unwrought  wood,  and  over  the  latter  was 
thrown  earth ;  on  each  side  was  a  fence,  to  prevent  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen 
from  being  terrified  by  the  sea,  in  the  passage  from  shore  to  shore.  This  wonderfrd 
work  woa  completed,  it  is  said,  in  one  week,  480  b.g. 

XIMERA,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Spanish  army  under  the  command  of  general 
Ballasteros,  and  the  French  corps  commanded  by  general  Regnier.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  Spaniards,  after  a  hard  struggle,  defeated  their  adversaries,  but  the  loss  was 
very  great  on  both  sides,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Sept  10, 1811. 

XYSTOS.  The  place  where  the  Greek  wrestlers  and  youth  exercised  themselves  in  the 
winter  time  to  acquire  strength :  one  is  mentioned  about  570  B.C.  The  Xysti  at 
Rome  were  handsome  buildings  after  the  &8hion  of  porticos,  or  covered  wa^s  like 
our  piazzas,  and  were  adopted  from  the  Greeks. — Ken/neU'»  Roma  AtUiquce  Notttia. 
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YARD.  The  precue  origin  of  our  yard  is  unoertalxL  It  is,  however,  li^j  tb:  *. 
word  IB  (as  some  authoritiee  state)  from  the  Saxon  term  pyrtl,  or  girtky  being  a»3f : 
the  circumference  of  the  body,  until  Henry  I.  decreed  that  it  Bhould  be  £^  kLs. 
of  his  arm.  There  has  been  no  alteration  made  in  the  leng^th  of  the  jnrd  a&^  -=. 
reign  of  Henir  III.,  who  altered  and  revised  most  of  oujt  measixres  aiMi  tcc: 
It  was  directed  that  the  old  standard  yard  of  aj>.  1760,  in  tlie  cmstody  of  tfaf  c^ 
the  house  of  commons,  should  continue  to  be  the  standiard  unit  cf  esteDEKc  - 
lineal,  superficial,  and  solid  measures;  statute  6  Qeo.  IV.,  June  17,  1824. 

YARMOUTH.  This  was  a  royal  demesne  in  the  reign  of  WTfliaTn  I.,  assppsBB^. 
Domesday  book.  It  obtained  a  charter  from  John,  and  one  fi-om  Henrr  IH  ~ 
1848,  a  plague  here  carried  off  7000  persons;  and  that  terrible  disease  did  mi 
havoc  again  in  1679  and  1664.  The  theatre  was  built  in  1778  ;  and  XeJaoo  b  pOk 
a  fluted  column,  140  feet  in  height,  was  erected  in  1817.  The  8cu^>eiisioii  da^ 
bridge  over  the  river  Bure  was  built  by  Mr.  R.  Cory,  at  an  expense  of  about  4>>a 
Owing  to  the  weight  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  assembled  on  this  brids  t- 
witness  an  exhibition  on  the  water,  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  79  IiTea^  mortlj  tbM 
of  children,  were  lost,  May  2,  1845. 

YEAR    The  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  were  the  first  who  fixed  the  length  of  the  t^ 
The  Roman  year  was  introduced  by  Romulus,  738  B.C. ;  and  it  was  ooireeied  cf 
Numa,  718  B.O.,  and  again  by  Julius  Cnsar,  45  B.a    See  CaUmdar.     The  ac^  <s 
astronomical  year  was  found  to  comprise  865  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  51  seeofrk 
and  6  decimals,  265  B.O.    The  sidereal  year,  or  return  to  the  same  star,  is  365  dan 
6  hours,  9  minutes,  and  11  seconds.    A  considerable  variation  prevailed  geoen^t 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  still  partially  prevails,  with  regard  to  &e  cs^ 
mencement  of  the  year.    The  Jews  dated  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  year  in  tb 
month  of  March ;  the  Athenians  in  the  month  of  June ;  the  Macedonians  oo  tht 
24th  Sept. ;  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  Angpst. 
and  the  rersians  and  Armenians,  on  the  11th  of  that  month.    Nearly  all  the  natacss 
of  the  Christian  world  now  commence  the  year  on  the  1st  of  Jannaiy.     Charies  H 
of  France,  in  1564,  published  an  arrdt,  the  last  article  of  which  ordered  the  yeu-£? 
the  time  to  come  to  be  constantly  and  universally  begun,  and  written  on  and  firie 
January  1.    See  New  Style,  ftc. 

TEAR  IN  ENGLAND.    The  English  began  their  year  on  the  25(h  of  Deoember,  untO 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.    This  prince  having  been  crowned  on  Jizl  I, 
gave  occasion  to  the  English  to  begin  their  year  at  that  time  to  make  it  agree  iridi 
the  then  most  remarkable  period  of  their  history. — Stowt.    But  though  the  historkil 
year  began  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  yet  the  dvil  or  legal  year  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  day  of  the  Annunciation,  namely,  the  25th  of  March.    Until  the  act 
for  altering  the  style,  as  late  as  1752  (see  <SS;^),  the  year  did  not  legally  and  genoaDj 
commence  in  England  until  the  last-mentioned  day.    In  Scotland,  at  tiiat  period,  the 
year  began  on  the  let  of  January.      This  difference  caused  great  practical  iooon- 
veniences ;  and  January,  February,  and  part  of  March  sometimes  bore  two  dates,  as 
we  often  find  in  old  records,  1745^1746,  or  1745-6,  or  I74f  .    Such  a  reckoning  often 
led  to  chronological  mistakes;  for  instance,  we  popularly  say  "the  revolatioa  <^ 
1688,"  as  that  great  event  happened  in  February  of  the  year  1688,  according  to  th« 
then  mode  of  computation :  but  if  the  year  were  held  to  begin,  as  it  does  now,  on  the 
let  of  January,  it  would  be  the  revolution  of  1689. 

YEAR,  LUNAR.  This  is  the  space  of  time  which  comprehends  twelve  lunar  months, 
or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and  was  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  PereianB,  and 
ancient  Jews.  Once  in  every  three  years  was  added  another  lunar  month,  so  as  to 
make  the  solar  and  the  lunar  year  nearly  agree.  But  though  the  months  were  Innar, 
the  year  was  solar;  that  is,  the  first  month  was  of  thirty  days,  and  the  second  of 
twenty-nine,  and  so  alternately ;  and  the  month  added  triennially  was  called  the 
second  Adar.    The  Jews  afterwards  followed  the  Roman  manner  of  oomputation. 
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£1  AH  OS*  OUR  LORD.  The  first  sovereign  who  adopted  this  distinction  was  Charlea 
III.,  emperor  of  Qermany :  he  added  **  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  **  to  his  reign, 
A^D.  879.  It  was  followed  by  the  French  kings,  alid  afterwards  by  the  English ;  and 
is  iJie  mode  of  designating  the  year  from  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  Christian 
coimtries.    See  JSrae, 

TEAR  OF  THB  REIGN.  From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1066,  the  year 
of  tlie  sovereign's  reign  has  been  given  to  all  public  instruments.  The  khig's  patents, 
cliartersy  proclamationB,  and  all  acts  of  parliament,  have  since  then  been  generally 
so  dated.  The  same  manner  of  dating  is  used  in  most  of  the  European  states  for  all 
similar  documents  and  records. 

YEAR,  PLATONIC.  The  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  year  was  believed  among  the  Chal- 
deans, and  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  that  space  of  time  at  the  end  whereof  all  the 
planets  are  to  return  to  the  same  point  from  whence  they  set  out,  and  have  the  same 
aspects  and  configurations  one  upon  another.  Some  affirm  this  return  to  be  in 
15,000  common  years,  others  in  86,000.  The  ancient  heathens  were  of  opinion,  that 
when  this  period  was  completed,  the  world  woxdd  be  renewed  again,  and  the  departed 
souls  re-enter  their  bodies,  and  go  through  a  second  course  of  being. 

YSAR,  SABBATICAL.  This  was  eveiy  seventh  year,  among  the  Jews.  In  this  year 
the  people  were  enjoined  by  the  law  to  let  the  groimd  lie  fallow  and  have  rest.  Every 
seventh  Sabbatical  year,  or  every  forty-ninth  year,  was  called  the  Jubilee  Tear,  when 
was  joy  and  rejoicing;  all  debts  were  forgiven,  and  slaves  set  at  liberty,  and  it  was 
usual  to  return  to  the  original  families  all  estates  and  property  that  had  been  sold  or 
mortgaged. — Hist.  Jews. 

YEAR,  SIBERIAN,  Am)  nr  LAPLAND.    The  year  in  the  northern  regions  of  Siberia 
and  Lapland,  is  described  in  the  following  calendar,  as  given  by  a  recent  traveller : — 


June  88.  Snow  melts. 
July   1.  Snow  gone. 
Julj  9.  Fields  quite  green. 
July  17.  Plants  at  ftill  g^wth. 


July  SS.  Plants  in  flower. 
Aug.  2.  Fruits  ripe. 
Aug.  10.  Plants  shed  their  seed. 
Aug.  18.  Snow. 


The  snow  then  continues  upon  the  ground  for  about  ten  months,  from  August  18th 
of  one  year  to  June  23d  of  the  year  following,  being  309  days  out  of  366 ;  so  that 
while  the  three  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  together  only  fifty-six 
days,  or  eight  wee^  the  winter  is  of  forty-four  weeks'  duration  in  these  countries. 

YEAR,  FRENCH  REPUBLICAN.    See  French  Revol/utumary  Calendar. 

TEAR  AND  A  DAY.  A  space  of  time,  in  law,  that  in  many  cases  establishes  and  fixes 
a  right,  as  in  an  estray,  on  proclamation  being  made,  if  the  owner  does  not  claim  it 
within  the  time,  it  is  forfeited.  The  term  arose  in  the  Norman  law,  which  enacted 
that  a  beast  found  on  another^s  land,  if  unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  belonged  to 
the  lord  of  the  soil.    It  is  otherwise  a  legal  space  of  time. 

YEAVERING,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Scots,  headed  by  sir  Robert  Umfiraville  and 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland.  In  this  memorable  encounter,  430  English  discomfited 
4000  Sc6ts,  and  took  160  prisoners ;  fought  1415.  Near  the  village  is  a  stone  column 
erected  to  commemorate  this  most  wonderful  result. 

YELLOW  FEVER     This  dreadful  pestilence  made  its  app^rance  at  Philadelphia, 

where  it  committed  great  ravages,  a.d.  1699.    It  appeared  in  several  islands  of  the 

West  Indies  in  1732,  1739,  and   1745.      It  raged  with  unparalleled  violence  at 

Philadelphia,  in  Oct  1762 ;   and  most  awfully  at  New  York  in  the  beginning  of 

Aug.  1791.    This  fever  again  spread  great  devastation  at  Philadelphia  in  July,  1793 ; 

carrying  off  several  thousand  persons. — HardHs  Ann.    It  again  appeared  in  Oct. 

1797 ;  and  spread  its  ravages  over  the  northern  coast  of  America,  Sept  1798.    It 

re-appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1802 ;  and  broke  out  in  Spain,  in 

Sept.  1803.    The  yellow  fever  was  very  violent  at  Gibraltar  in  1804  and  1814;  in 

the  Mauritius,  July»  1815;  at  Antigua,  in  Sept  1816 ;  and  it  raged  with  dread^ 

consequences  at  Cadiz,  and  the  Isle  of  St.  Leon,  in  Sept  1819.    A  malignant  fever 

raged  at  Oibraltar  in  Sept  1828,  and  did  not  terminate  until  the  following  year. 

YEOMEN  OF  jiss   GUARD.    A  peculiar  body  of  foot-guards  to  the  king's  person, 
instituted  j^^  ^e  coronation  (^  Heniy  YIL,  Oct  30, 1485.    It  originally  consisted 
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of  fifty  men,  under  a  captain ;  they  were  of  larger  etatore  than  other  guards  bu. 
required  to  be  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  they  were  armed  with  arqaebnaEc*;  -^. 
other  anna.  Thia  band  was  increased  by  the  royal  sucoeBBora  of  Henry  to  ^ 
hundred  men,  and  seventy  supernumeraries ;  and  when  one  of  the  hnndred  d:*ti : 
was  ordered  that  his  pbM^e  should  be  supplied  out  of  the  seventy.  They  wae  t^ 
after  the  manner  of  king  Henxy  YIII. — Atkmol^M  InatiL  Thia  ia  said  to  have  been :. 
first  permanent  military  band  instituted  in  England.  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  ra  ~ 
first  captain,  in  1486.— J30a<ioii*#  PoL  Index, 

YEW-TREE  {Tdxwi},  The  origin  of  planting  yew-trees  in  churchyards  was  (these  Is:^ 
being  fenced)  to  secure  the  trees  from  catUe,  and  in  this  maiuier  preaerre  than  Ir 
the  encouragement  of  archery.  A  general  plantation  of  them  for  the  use  of  archa 
was  ordered  by  Richard  III.,  liS$.SU)w^$  Ckrom,  Near  Fountaiii'fr«bbey,  Bim. 
Yorkshire,  were  lately  standing  seven  vew  trees,  called  the  soTen  sistera^  sappoaiic .. 
have  been  planted  before  aa>,  1088,  and  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  largeat  of  wfaicb  «« 
thirty-four  feet  seven  inches  round  the  trunk.  A  yew  is  now  growing  in  the  dicr^- 
vard  of  Oresford,  North  Walesi,  whose  circumference  is  nine  yards  nine  indies.  Ti.- 
IS  the  laigest  and  oldest  yew«tree  in  the  British  dominions  ,*  but  it  is  alfiniMd  .q 
traditionary  evidence  that  there  are  some  of  these  trees  in  England  older  tfaaa  iL 
introduction  of  Christianity.  The  old  yew-tree  mentioned  in  the  earvey  taksi  r. 
Richmond  palace  in  1649  still  exists. 

YEZDEQIRD,  or  PERSIAN  ERA.  It  was  formerly  universally  adopted  in  Persa,  ci 
is  still  used  by  the  Parsees  in  India,  and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations.  Tb- 
era  began  on  the  26th  of  June,  A.D.  682.  The  year  consisted  of  365  daya  odIt,  acd 
therefore  its  commencement,  like  that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  Armenian*  yor. 
anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day  in  every  four  years.  This  difiference  amounted 
to  nearly  112  days  in  the  year  1075,  when  it  was  reformed  by  Jelaledin,  who  orderv^ 
that  in  future  the  Persian  year  should  receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  shc^ .! 
appear  necessary  to  postpone  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  that  it  m^. 
occur  on  the  day  of  the  sun's  passing  the  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic. 

YOKE.  The  ceremony  of  making  prisoners  pass  under  it,  was  first  practised  bj  tk 
Samnites  towards  the  Romans,  821  B.a  This  disgrace  was  afterwards  inflicted  bj  vx 
Romans  upon  their  vanouished  enemiee. — Abbd  Lemglet;  Jhtfremuf.  The  name  is 
figuratively  taken  for  subjection  and  slavery,  from  the  frame  of  wood,  known  h 
husbandry,  by  means  of  which  oxen  are  sometimes  coupled  at  their  necks. 

YORK.  The  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  England 
Here  Severus  held  an  imperial  court,  a.d.  207 ;  and  here  also  Constantius  kept  ha 
court,  and  his  son  Constantine  the  Great  was  bom,  in  274.  York  was  burnt  bj  the 
Danes,  and  all  the  Normans  slain,  1069.  The  city  and  many  churches  were  destroTcJ 
by  fire,  June  8, 1137.  York  received  its  charter  from  Richard  IL,  and  the  city  b  'th« 
only  one  in  the  British  kingdoms,  besides  London  and  Dublin,  to  whose  mayors  tlie 
prefix  of  lord  has  been  granted  The  Quildhall  was  erected  in  1446.  The  castle  «» 
built  by  Richard  III.,  1484,  and  was  rebuilt  1701.  The  corporation  built  a  manaoD- 
house  for  the  lord  mayor,  1728.  The  fiunous  York  petition  to  parliament  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  and  redress  grievances  was  gotten  up,  Dea  1779.  This  act  ma 
followed  by  various  political  associations  in  other  parts  of  England. 

YORK,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  of.    The  most  ancient  metropolitan  see  in  England,  bdsg. 
it  is  said,  so  made  by  king  LuduB,  about  a.d.  180,  when  Christianity  was  firet,  althoo^ 
partially  established,  in  England.    But  this  establishment  was  overturned  by  the 
Saxons  driving  out  the  Britons.    When  the  former  were  converted,  pope  Qregoiy 
determined  that  the  same  dignity  should  be  restored  to  York,  and  Paulinus  was  made 
arohbishop  of  this  see,  about  a.d.  622.    York  and  Durham  were  the  only  two  sees  in 
the  north  of  England  for  a  large  space  of  time,  until  Henry  L  erected  a  bishopric  at 
Carlisle,  and  Henry  YIII.  another  at  Chester.    York  was  the  metropolitan  see  of  the 
Scottish  bishops ;  but  during  the  time  of  arohbishop  Nevil,  1464,  they  withdrew  their 
obedience,  and  had  archbishops  of  their  own.    Much  dispute  arose  between  the  two 
English  metropolitans  about  precedency,  as,  by  pope  Gregory's  institutions,  it  was 
thought  he  meant,  that  whichever  of  them  was  fiirst  confirmed,  should  be  superior  : 
appeal  was  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  both  parties,  and  it  was  determined  in 
favour  of  Canterbury ;  but  York  was  allowed  to  style  himself  primate  of  EDgland, 
while  Canterbury  styles  himself  primate  of  all  England.    York  has  yielded  to  the 
church  of  Rome  eight  saints,  and  three  cardinals,  and  to  the  civil  state  of  England 
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t^welve  lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treasurers,  and  two  lord  presidents  of  the  north. 
It  is  rated  in  the  king's  books,  39  Heniy  YIIL,  1546,  at  16092. 19«.  2d  per  annum. — 

^ORK.  CATHEDRAL.    This  majestic  fabric  was  erected  at  different  periods,  and  on  the 

site  of  former  buildings,  which  have  again  and  again  been  destroyed  by  fire.     The  first 

Ohi-istian  church  erected  here,  which  appeal's  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  Roman 

temple,  was  built  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  about  the  year  630.     It  was 

damaged  by  fire  in  1741,  and  was  rebuilt  by  archbishop  Albert,  about  780.    It  was 

again  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1 069,  and  rebuilt  by  archbishop  Thomas.   It  was  once 

more  burnt  down  in  1137,  along  with  St.  MaiVs  Abbey,  and  39  parish  churches  in 

York.     Archbishop  Roger  began  to  build  the  choir  in  1171 ;  Walter  Qray  added  the 

south  transept  in  1227 ;  John  de  Romayne,  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral,  built  the 

north  transept  in  1260.    His  son,  the  archbishop,  laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  nave  in 

1291.     In  1330,  William  de  Melton  built  the  two  western  towers,  which  were  finished 

by  John  de  Birmingham  in  1342.    Archbishop  Thoresby,  in  1861,  b^gan  to  rebuild  the 

choir,  in  accordance  with  the  magnificence  of  the  nave,  and  he  also  rebuilt  the  lantern 

tower.    And  thus  by  many  hands,  and  with  the  contributions  of  many  fiunilies,  and  of 

multitudes  who  were  promised  indulgences  for  their  liberality,  this  magnificent  fabric 

was  completed.    It  was  set  on  fire  by  Jonathan  Martin,  a  lunatic,  and  &e  roof  of  the 

choir  and  its  internal  fittings  destroyed,  Feb.  2,  1829:    the  damage,  estimated  at 

60,000^.,  was  repaired  in  1832.    An  accidental  fi[re  broke  out,  which  in  one  hour 

reduced  the  belfry  to  a  shell,  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  much  damaged  the 

edifice.  May  20, 1840. 

YORK  AND  LANCASTER,  WARS  op  the  HOUSES  op.  The  first  battle  between  these 
houses  was  that  of  St.  Albans,  fought  May  22,  1455.  The  last  was  that  of  Tewkes- 
bury, fought  May  4,  1471.  In  these  battles  the  Yorkists,  or  White  Roses,  were 
victorious  against  the  house  of  Liancaster,  or  the  Red  Roses.  But  in  the  sixteen  years 
between  these  two  dates  more  than  thirty  great  battles  were  fought  with  different 
success,  and  half  the  country  was  depopulated,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nobility 
exterminated.    See  Roses, 

YORK,  Uppeb  Canada.  In  the  late  war  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States'  forces  made  several  attacks  upon  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  York,  the  seat  of  the  government,  April  27, 1813 ;  but  it  was  soon  afterwards 
again  possessed  by  the  British. 

YORK  TOWN,  BRITISH  SURRENDER  at.  Memorable  surrender  of  the  British  forces 
imder  lord  Comwallis  to  the  army  of  the  revolted  colonies,  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. Lord  Comwallis  had  taken  possession  of  York-town  in  Aug.  1781 ;  and  after 
sustaining  a  disastrous  siege,  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole  army,  consisting  of 
about  7000  men,  to  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  America,  imder  the  command  of 
general  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau,  Oct  19,  1781.  This  mischance  was 
attributed  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  not  given  the  garrison  the  necessary  succour 
ihej  expected ;  and  it  mainly  led  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

YVRES,  BATTLE  op.  Between  Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  aided  by  his  chief  nobility,  and 
the  generals  of  the  Catholic  league,  over  whom  the  king  obtuned  a  complete  victory. 
This  success  enabled  Heniy  to  blockade  Paris,  and  reduce  that  capital  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity bv  &mine ;  but  the  duke  of  Parma,  by  orders  from  Philip  of  Spain,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  blockade. 

z. 

ZAMA,  BATTLE  op.  Between  the  two  greatest  commanders  in  the  world  at  the  time, 
Hannibal  and  Sdpio  Airicanus.  This  battle  has  been  called  the  most  important  that 
was  ever  fought ;  it  was  won  by  Scipio,  and  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Carthage ;  it 
led  to  an  ^ominious  peace,  which  was  granted  the  year  after,  and  closed  the  second 
Bi^c  war.  The  Romans  lost  but  2000  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Carthaginians 
lost,  in  kUlofi  and  prisoners,  more  than  40,000;  some  historians  make  the  loss  greater; 
B.a  202. 

ZAlfTB.  ^,  ialaxi^t  ^^^  the  rest  of  the  islands  now  forming  the  Ionian  republic,  was 
8"W  i^^co  prior  to  ibe  -FVench  Revolution ;  but  the  whole  group  were  cede^ 
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to  Fnnoe  by  the  trmXy  of  Gampo  Fonnio  («0&te&  »ee\  Oct  17, 1797.  Thej- 
by  a  Ruwian  and  TiuUsh  fleet,  and  were  erected  into  an  independent  republic  br  i. 
name  of  the  Seven  Islands,  in  1799.  They  feU  into  different  hands  in  tbe  eosv 
the  succeeding  year,  and  were  surrendered  to  the  French  by  the  RuBBaans,  uj^bll- 
with  Ragufla,lug.  14, 1807.  They  submitted  to  the  BritiBh  army,  Oct.  3,  lii^.  j 
the  arrangements  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  they  were  put  under  the  i^r^ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  was  ratified  at  Paris  for  this  purpose,  between  Gr-. 
Britain  uid  Russia,  Nov.  5, 1815.  The  new  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  pei. 
regents  Feb.  22, 1817. 

ZAN21AXiE£NS.  This  sect  rose  in  Syria,  under  ZaDodee,  aj>.  535;  he  tngbi  :- 
water  baptism  was  of  no  efficacy,  and  that  it  was  necesaary  to  be  baptned  with  i> 
by  the  i^plioation  of  a  red-hot  iron.    The  sect  was  at  one  time  very  numeroa&— i^;. 

Z£,  ZOW,  ZIERES.  For  ve,  yon,  and  jfown.  The  letter  z  was  retained  In  Scotbnd  n. 
was  commonly  written  for  the  letter  y,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Maiy,  up  tc  v-l^ 
period  many  books  in  the  Scottish  language  were  printed  in  £dinbui^  with  Lex 
words,  A.D.  1548. 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  m  thb  PACiFia    Discoyered  by  Tasman  in  1642.     He  travel^  i-> 
eastern  coast,  and  entered  a  strait  where,  being  attacked  by  the  natiTes  sooed  aftc  > 
came  to  anchor,  he  did  not  go  ashore.    From  the  time  of  Tasman,  the  whole  coosn^. 
except  that  part  of  the  coast  which  wss  seen  by  him,  remained  altogether  imkao^r: 
and  was  by  many  supposed  to  make  part  of  a  southern  continent,  till  1770,  viie  i 
was  circumnavigated  by  captain  Cook,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  two  large  isiarl*. 
separated  by  the  strait    The  introduction  of  potatoes  into  New  Zealand  has  s^cj 
many  lives,  for  the  natives  give  this  root  a  decided  preference  to  human  flesh,  lu^is 
every  circumstance,  except  that  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  a  chief  of  the  foe  whm 
they  have  taken  in  battle.    Captain  Cook,  in  1773,  planted  several  spots  of  groDsd  <^ 
this  island  with  European  garden-seeds ;  and  in  1777,  he  found  a  few  fine  poca^^ 
greatly  improved  by  change  of  soil.    New  2iealand  has  now  beconie  an  importa^i 
colony.    A  charter,  founded  upon  an  act  passed  in  1846,  created  powers  mxmidpC 
legislative,  and  administrative  there,  Dec.  29,  1847;  and  a  legisLatiTe  connci]«v 
opened  by  the  governor,  sir  Qeorge  Grey,  Dec.  20, 1848.    Banks  and  other  pobL: 
institutions  have  also  been  established. 

ZELA,  BATTLE  of.  In  which  Julius  Caosar  defeated  Phamaoes,  king  of  Pontos,  soo  d 
Mithridates.  Cassar,  in  announcing  this  victory,  sent  his  fiunous  despatch  to  the  s&&U 
of  Rome,  in  three  words :  **  Veni,  vidi,  vici" — "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,"  so  rapidij 
and  easily  was  his  triumph  obtained.  This  battle  concluded  the  war ;  Fharaaos 
escaped  into  Bosphoms,  where  he  was  slain  by  his  lieutenant,  Asander ;  and  Pontic 
was  made  a  province  of  Rome,  and  Bosphoms  given  to  Mthridates  of  Pei^amm, 
47  B.C. — Sue,  Cku. 

ZELICHOW,  BATTLE  of.  Between  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies,  one  of  the  mcsi 
desperate  and  bloody  battles  fought  by  the  Poles  in  their  late  struggle  for  the  freedcns  of 
their  coimtry.  The  Russians,  who  were  commanded  by  general  Diebitch,  were  defeated, 
losing  12,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonen ;  and  Diebitch  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  in  the  purouit  of  his  flying  army,  April  6, 18S1. 

ZELL,  CASTLE  of.    The  prison  of  the  t^ueen  Matilda  of  Denmark,  sister  to  Geoige  Ul 
of  England.    A  new  ministry  in  Denmark,  being  headed  by  the  dowager-queen,  were 
opposed  in  their  policy  by  the  reigning  queen  Matilda,  and   coimts  Brandt  and 
Struensee,  new  favourites  at  court    The  king  had  displaced  several  of  &e  queoi' 
dowager's  friends,  and  in  revenge  against  Matilda,  to  whom  these  ministera  paid  great 
attention,  she  insinuated  that  the  queen  had  condescended  to  have  an  intrigue  with 
Struensee.    This  unfounded  chaige  was  steadily  persisted  in,  and  in  the  end  the 
unfortunate  Matilda  was  doomed  to  imprisonment  for  life.    His  Britannic  Majesty  so 
far  interfered  as  to  send  a  small  squadron  of  ships  to  convoy  the  unhappy  princes  to 
Qermany.    The  castle  of  Zell  was  appointed  for  her  residence,  and  here  she  died  at 
foiu^and-twenty  years  of  age,  denying  in  her  last  moments  that  she  had  ever  been 
unfaithful  to  the  king.    She  embarked  at  Elsineur,  May  10, 1772.* 

•  It  WM  resolved  to  surprise  the  Ung  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  force  him  to  sign  an  order  for 
eommlttlng  the  ministers  to  separate  prisons ;  and  to  accuse  them  of  a  design  to  dethrone  and  poison  the 
king,  and  report  a  criminal  correspondence  of  the  queen  with  her  favourite.  This  design  wss  exeeatrd  on 
Che  night  of  Jan.  16^  1772,  when  a  masked  ball  was  given  at  the  palace.    The  queen  had  dsaoed  most 
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ZENO,  SBCT  or,  founded  by  Zeno.  This  sect  also  took  the  name  of  Stoic,  from  a 
public  portico,  bo  called,  from  which  the  philosopher  delivered  his  harangues.  It 
%va8  tlie  most  fiEimous  portico  in  Athens,  and  was  called  by  way  of  eminence,  Sroo, 
th.e  porch.  See  Stoics.  In  order  to  form  his  own  school  of  philosophy,  and  to  collect 
materials  for  a  new  system,  Zeno  had  attended  the  schools  of  yarious  masters,  and 
axaong  others  he  offered  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Polemo.  This  philosopher,  aware  of 
Zeno's  object,  said,  "  I  am  no  stranger,  Zeno,  to  your  Phoenician  arts.  Iperoeive  that 
your  deadgn  is  to  creep  slily  into  my  garden,  and  steal  away  my  fruit  He  taught 
about  812  B.a 

ZSUTAy  BATTLE  of.  Fought  between  the  Qermans  under  prince  Eugene  against  the 
Turks,  and  memorable  for  the  prodigious  overthrow  of  the  latter,  a.d.  1697.  This 
^ctory  of  the  Austrian  arms  led  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz^  negotiated  in  1698,  and 
ratified  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

ZINC.  The  discovery  of  this  metal,  so  &r  as  the  fistct  is  known,  is  due  to  the  modems. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  long  known  in  China,  however,  and  is  noticed  by  European 
'writers  as  early  as  A.D.  1231 ;  though  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  the  ore  was 
unknown  for  nearly  five  himdred  years  after.  A  mine  of  zinc  was  discovered  on  lord 
Ribblesdale's  estate.  Craven,  Yorkshire,  in  1809.  Zincography  was  introduced  in 
London  shortly  after  the  invention  of  lithography  became  known  in  England,  in  1817. 
See  Lithography. 

ZINDIKITES.  These  are  a  description  of  Mahometan  heretics,  or  rather  atheists, 
who  neither  believe  in  a  providence,  nor  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  :  they  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  god,  nor  other  eternity  than  the  four  elements ;  that  man  is  a 
mixture  of  these,  and  that  after  death  he  resolves  into  them ;  a.d.  950. 

ZIZYPHIJS  YULQARIS.  This  shrub  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  about  a.d.  1640.  The  Ziztfhus  Pauurus  shrub,  better  known  as  the  Christ'i 
Thorn,  was  first  brought  from  Africa,  before  1596.    See  Flowen. 

ZODIAC.  The  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  was  discovered,  its  twelve  signs  named,  and  their 
situations  assigned  them  in  the  heavens,  by  Anaximander,  about  560  b.o.  The  Greeks 
and  Arabians  borrowed  the  zodiac  from  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  it  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial— <9ir  WiUiam  Jones.  The  invention  of  geographical  maps,  and  of 
sun-dials,  belongs  also  to  Anaximander. — PUiiy. 

ZOE,  REIGN  OF.  This  extraordinary  woman,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantine  IX., 
married  Romanus,  who,  in  consequence,  succeeded  to  the  tiirone  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  a.d.  1028.  Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian  money-lender, 
caused  her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poisoned,  and  afterwards  married  her  &vourite, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  IV.,  1034.  Zoe  adopted  for  her 
son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade  of  whose  father  (careening  vessels)  had  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Calaphates,  1041.  Zoe  and  her  sister,  Theodora,  were  made 
sole  empreases  by  the  populace ;  but,  after  two  months,  Zoe,  although  she  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  took  for  her  third  husband  Constantine  X,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire 
in  1042.    See  Ecutem  Empire, 

of  the  evening  with  Stnienaee,  and  had  retired  to  her  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.    Abont  taar,  the 

queen-dowager  and  her  partjr  entered  the  king's  chamber,  and  informed  lilm  that  the  queen,  with  Stnienaee, 

hlB  brother,  and  Brandt,  were  at  that  moment  busy  in  drawing  up  an  act  of  renunciation  of  the  crown, 

which  they  would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  sign,  and  they  therefore  demanded  their  arrest. 

Christian,  through  importunities  and  threats,  consented,  after  some  remonstrance,  to  this  scandalous 

requisition,  and  count  Rantzau  was  despatched  to  the  queen's  apartments,  at  this  untimely  hour,  to 

execute  Uie  king's  orders.    She  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Cronenburgli,  and  Brandt  and  Btruensee  were 

alflo  Helsed  in  their  beds,  imprisoned,  and  put  in  irons.     The  queen-dowager  and  her  adherents  now 

asttumed  the  government.   Struenaee,  threatened  with  torture,  and  to  avoid  it,  after  repeated  examinations, 

confessed  that  he  had  conducted  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Matilda,  and  at  length  he  and  Brandt  were 

beheaded,  April  28, 1772.    The  evidence  against  the  queen  consisted  in  a  number  of  circumstances,  all  of 

them  susceptible  of  an  innocent  explanation,  sworn  to  by  her  attendants,  who  were  employed  as  spies. 

It  is  true  that  her  own  signature  affixed  to  a  confession  was  alleged  against  her ;  but  this  signature  proves 

nothing  bat  the  baseness  of  her  enemies,  and  their  malice.    Schaok,  who  was  sent  to  interrogate  her  at 

Cronenburgh,  was  raoelved  by  Matilda  with  indignation,  when  he  spoke  of  her  connexion  with  Struensee. 

When  he  shored  Struensee's  confession  to  her,  he  artfully  intimated  that  the  fallen  minister  would  be 

subjected  to  a  cruel  death  if  he  was  found  to  have  fklsely  criminated  the  queen.    "WhatT*  exclaimed 


and  fiunted  airaw  Sciuusk  completed  the  signature,  and  bore  away  the  fatal  document  In  triimiph. 
Stnienaee'sooQ/Jv'  ^^^  obtAlnod  by  threats  of  torturo,  &dlitated  br  some  hope  of  life,  and  Influenced  py 
a  kaowkdg9  ^^^piooot)dinga  agaiiut  the  queen  oonld  not  he  oanied  beyond  a  divorce. 
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ZOOLOGY.  The  animal  kingdom  waB  diyided  by  Linnaeus  into  ax  claaBes ;  vix.  :— 
Mammalia,  which  includes  all  animalfl  that  suckle  their  youn^;  Am,  or  birds; 
Amphibia,  or  amphibious  animals;  Piaon,  or  fishes;  Inaocta,  or  msects;  Verma,  or 
worms ;  a.d.  1741.    From  this  period,  the  science  of  zoology  has  had  many  diatm- 

?ii8hed  professors,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  was  the  baron  OuTier,  who  died  in 
aris,  Kay  18, 1832.  The  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  were  opened  in  April,  1827 ; 
the  society  was  chartered  Mafch  27, 1829.  On  the  demolition  of  Exeter  'Change,  in 
1829,  the  menagerie  of  Mr.  Cross  was  temporarily  lodged  in  the  King^s  Hews,  from 
whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  1832.  The  Zoological 
Gardens  of  Dublin  were  opened,  in  the  aame  year. 

ZORNDORFF,  BATTLE  or.  Between  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  the  former 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  obtaining  a  memorable  victoiy  over  the  forces 
of  the  Czarina,  whose  loss  amounted  to  21,529  men,  while  that  of  the  Ptusaians  did 
not  exceed  11,000,  Aug.  26  and  26, 1758. 

ZUINGLIANS.  The  followers  of  Ulricus  Zuinglius.  This  zealous  refonner,  while 
he  officiated  at  Zurich,  declaimed  against  the  church  of  Rome  and  ita  indulgences, 
and  effected  the  same  separation  for  Switzerland  from  the  papal  dominion,  whidi 
Luther  had  for  Saxony.  He  procured  two  assemblies  to  be  oalled ;  by  the  first  he 
was  authorised  to  proceed,  and  by  the  second  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  dinrch 
were  abolished,  1519.  Zuinglius,  who  began  as  a  preacher,  died  in  arms  as  a  soldier ; 
he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  against  the  Popish  opponents  of  his  reformed  doctrines;  in 
1531.  The  reformers  who  adhered  entirely  to  Zuinglius  were  called  after  his  namei, 
and  also  Sacramentarians. 

ZURICH.  It  was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Swiss  confedera^,  of  which  this 
canton  was  made  the  head,  a.d.  1851.  Cession  of  Utznach,  1436.  lids  was  the  first 
town  in  Switzerland  that  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  given  by  ZuingUus  to  a  Franciscan  monk  sent  by  Leo  X.,  to  publish 
indulgences  here,  1519  et  »eq,  A  grave-digger  of  Zurich  poisoned  the  sacramental 
wine,  by  which  eight  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  many  others  were  grievously  injured. 
Sept  4,  1776.  The  French  were  defeated  here,  losing  4000  men,  June  4,  1799. 
The  Imperialists  were  defeated  by  Maasena,  the  former  losing  20,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Sept  24, 1799.    See  SwtUerlamjL 
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Abba-Thux«i^  ;  Pelew  inlands.  444 
A\>dallB2  kine  of  Candahar,  188 
A^bdallan;  Morocco,  899 
At>d-«l-Kader ;  Moroooo,d89 
Al>elaTd ;  his  amour,  2 
AJbexx^romby,  sir  R.,  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, 16;  Trinidad,  697 
A.'bordeen,  earl  of  miniflter,  7 
A  bingdon,  earl  of;  his  trial,  692 
Abrantea,  duke  ot    See  Junot. 
Acbar,  tbe  lllustrioas,  909 
Aoca  Laurentla ;  courtesan,  193 
Achieus  founds  Achaia,  4 
Achaius,  king  of  Scotland,  683 
Achmet,  emperor  of  TurlEey,  001 
Acillus ;  statues,  660 ;  temples,  678 
Acron,  of  Agrigentum,  S7,  220 
Actuarins ;  purgatives,  490 
A^air,  Serjeant,  329 
Adalbert,  St ;  Prussia,  488 
AdamH,  John ;  U.  States,  20,  606 
Adams,  lieut^  killed  in  a  duel, 

696 
Adams  «.  Dundas;    trial,   seduc- 
tion, 596 
Addlngton,  Mr. ;  his  ministry,  7 
Addison,  Joseph;  C.  L.  I.  O.,  146 
Adelaide,  queen,  496 
AdelaLs,  queen  of  Henry  I.,  494 
Adelmus;  see  of  Wells,  680 
Adhelm,  St. ;  see  of  Salisbury,  627 

ADMINISTBATIOirS,  6 

Adolphus  Frederic,  of  Sweden,  571 
Adrian ;  Rome,  512 
Adrian  I.,  pope,  466 
Aedan,  prince  of  N.  Wales,  621 
JEgeuB ;  Athens,  48 
^gineta,  Fanlns,  668 
jCgisthus;  Mycen«Q,404 
.iEmillanus,  emperor  of  Rome,  514 
^neas;  Greece.  276 
.iEropas,  king  of  Macedon,  871 
.^schylus,  171 
^sop;  his  Fablest  10,  236 
.£tolu8,  of  Ells,  10 
Agamemnon;  Mycence,  404 
Agathocles ;  Carthage,  120 
Age,  propr.  of  the,  trial  of,  596 
Agesander;  Laocoon,  343 
Agesilaus ;  Sparta,  567 
Agis ;  Sparta,  667 
Agnodice ;  midwifery,  393 
Agricola,  In  BriUin,  94 
Agricola,  In  Scotland,  107 
Agricola ;  the  wall  of,  454 
Agricola,  John ;  Antinomians,  27 
Aholiab ;  sculpture,  536 
Alaric,  the  Goth,  249,  322 
Alba,  Kings  of,  14 
Albemarle,  lord ;  Cuba,  179. 
Albert,  of  Austria,  .88,  301 
Albert  II,  of  Austria,  48 


Albert  III.,  sumamed  Achilles,  480 
Albert,  of  Brandenburg,  489 
Albert,  prince  consoi^  228,  496; 

regency  bill,  508 
Alcamenes;  Sparta,  567 
Aldblades ;  naval  battles,  407 
Alcock,  Mr.;  duel,  208 
Aldebert;  impostor,  306 
Aldhelme;  poetry  in  England,  461 
Alectus,  in  Britain,  94 
Alexander  the  Great,  606;  Arbela, 

90;    Egypt,   216;    Granicus, 

275;  Greece,  277;   Issub,321; 

Jerusalem,  326 ;  Macedon,  872 ; 

Persia,  449 ;  the  Gordian  knot, 

273 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  47, 

200,348,520 
Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  532 
Alexander  II.,  536 
Alexander  III.,  696 
Alexander  I.,  pope,  467 
Alexander  II.,  pope,  468 
Alexander  III.,  pope,  466 
Alexander  V.,  pope,  469 
Alexander  YI^  pope,  469 
Alexander  of  Paris,  16 
Alexander,  Mr.,  Morning  Journal: 

trial,  695 
Alexander,  Sir  William,  21, 424 
Alexius  Angelus,  210 
Alfred  the  Great,  155, 178,  221,398 
Alf^d,  son  of  Ethelred  II.,  402 
All,  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  17 
All  Pacha,  of  Janina,  601 
Alibaud,  French  aaeassin,  251 
Alleyne,  Edward;  Dulwich college, 

204 
AlmagTO,  Diego  de,  134 
Almeida,  Lorenzo,  373 
Alphonsus  of  Arragon^  Sicily,  544 
Alphonsns  of  Arragon,  529 
Alphonsns  XI. ;  the  Moors,  399 
Alphonsns,  of  Castile,  19 
Alphonsus,  of  Portugal,  475 
Alphonsns,  of  Spain ;  the  Chaste, 

the  Wise,  &c.,  122, 562 
Alpinns ;  Dublin,  202 
AIsop,  Mr.  Joseph :  trial,  695 
Alstedius,  cyclopfeaias,  182 
Alva,  duke  of;  Antwerp,  2B 
Alvanley,  lord ;  duel,  204 
Alvinzy,  field-marshal,  88 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  370 
Alypius  of  Alexandria ;  dwarf,  206 
Amadens,  of  Savoy,  26 
Amenophis ;  Egypt,  215 
Akbrica,  Presidents  of,  607 
Americus  Vespucius,  21 
Amherst,  lord ;  India,  185,  310 
Amphictyon,  22,  200,  428 
Amnlius;  Alba,  14 


Amurath,  of  Turkey,  600 
AmnrathlV.;  Beyrout,74 
Amyntas,  of  Macedon,  871 
Anacreon,  of  Teos,  28 
Anastasia;  dwarf,  206 
Anaxagoras ;  earthquakes,  207 
Anaxandrides,  882 
Anaximander,  263,  880, 665 
Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  13 
Ancaster,  Robert,  dnke  of,  864 
Andhelme ;  ballads,  51 
Andr^,  major ;  executed,  24 
Andrew,  St,  of  Scotland,  24,  528 
Andronicus ;  the  drama,  199 
Andronicus ;  Eastern  empire,  210 
Apgela,  St  Ursuline  nuns,  008 
Angelo,  Michael,  561 
Angerstein,  John  Julius,  24 
Anglesey,  marquess  of,  866 
Angria,  the  pirate.  309 
Ai\jon,  duke  of ;  Jamac,  324 
Anjou,  first  earl  of,  458 
Ai^ou,  Charles  of;  Naples,  406 
Anjou,  Margaret  of;  St.  Alban's,  14 
Ankerstrom,  count ;  Sweden,  570 
Anna    Boleyn,  queen   of  Henry 

VIII.,  485 
Anne,  regnant  queen  of  England, 

225,493 
Anne  of  Cleves,  queen,  496 
Anne  Hyde,  queen,  496 
Anne,  consort  of  James  I.,  496 
Anne,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  495 
Anne,  queen  of  Richard  III.,  495 
Anson,  admiral,  4, 142,  406 
Anthony,  St ;  monk,  397 
Antigonus ;  battle  of  Ipsus,  816 
Antigonus ;  Sparta,  667 
Antigonus ;  profiles,  486 
Antiochus  the  Great,  22 
Antiochns  takes  Jerusalem,  826 
Antiochus ;  Syria,  673 
Antipater ;  battle  of  Cranon,  175 
Antiphiles;  painting,  436 
Antipopes.    See  JPopes,  467 
Antisthenes,  the  Cynic,  182 
Antoninus  Plus,  885,  456 
Antony,  Mark,  5, 86,  216,  452,  464 
Apolinarius,  28 
Apollodorus,  589 
Apollonius;  Syria,  573 
Appius  Claudius,  617 
Applegarth;  printing-rollers,  484 
Apries ;  Egypt,  216 
Aram,  Eugene,  233,  692 
Arbaces ;  Media,  388 
Arcadia,  Kings  of,  31 
Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  513 
Areas,  of  Arcadia,  81 
Archelana,  of  Cappadocia,  116 
Archelaus,  of  Macedon,  872 
Archemorua,  413 
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Archilochus;  lamble  rene,  804 
▲rohimedes;     mechanics,      986; 
mensuntion,    300 ;     orgaiu, 
431;     reflectors,    603;      the 
screw,  636;  the  planetaxlam, 
666 
Archytas ;  antomaton,  48 
Arehytas,  of  Tarentum,  490 
Ardesoif,  Mr.,  oock-fighUng,  149 
ArdjsasJ  king  of  Ly^a,  870 
Aretin,  Otii;  music,  402 
A  BOOS,  Kings  of,  84 
Anyle,  dnke  of;  Bherifflnnir,  641 
Ariarathea,  of  Cappadocia,  116 
Arlarathes,  crucified,  178 
Arioharzanes,  of  Pontns,  466 
Arts,  governor ;  prisons,  486 
Ari8tarchn8,of  Samoa,  268,  667 
ArlstSBUs;  Cyrene,  183 
Aristeas;  conic  sections,  160 
Aristides  the  Just.  48, 380 
Aristippns  the  Elder,  182 
Aristocrates,  of  Arcadia,  81 
Aristophanes,  606 
Aristotle;  botany,  86;  Alexander's 
tator,  372;    mechanics,   888; 
metaphysics,  892;  philooophy, 
447 
Artns ;  the  Arlans,  84 
Arkwrlght ;  cotton-spinning,  171, 

878,668 
Arlington,  lord,  cabal,  106;  intro- 
duces tea,  676 
Arlotta,  of  Falaise,  287 
Abksnia,  Kings  of,  36 
Anniniufl ;  the  Arminlans,  86 
Arnold,  Mr. ;  balloons,  62 
Arsaees;  Parthia,442 
Artabases,  king  of  Pontns,  466 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  86 
Artaxerzes.  448,  606 
Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  86 
Artemisia ;  mausoleum,  BBS 
Artois,  Count  d' ;  duel,  208 
Arundel,    lord;    Parian  marble, 
.     8&489 

Ascantus  founds  Alba,  14 
Asdrubal ;  Carthage,  120 
Aselllus ;  lacteal  veins,  840;  lym- 
phatics, 371 
Ashburton,  lord ;  U.  States,  607 
Ashe,  American  general,  92 
Ashford,  Mary;  murdered,  29, 60 
Ashley,  lord;  cabal,  106 
Ashley,  of  Dorset,  sir  Arthur,  106 
Ashmole,  Ellas,  80 
Ashton,  colonel ;  Wlgan.  686 
Ashur,  builds  Nineveh,  id 
Asicus,  St ;  Elphin,  219 
Aske ;  pilgrimage  of  graea,  466 
Aslett,  Rob.;  his  trial,  608 
Assheton,  William,  146 
Assise,  Francis  de,  264 
Assyria,  Kings  of,  41 
Astley,  lord;  Nasebv,  406 
Aston,  sir  A. ;  Drogbeda,  201 
Aston,  Mr.  Harvey ;  duel,  206 
Astor,  of  Amphipolis,  82 
Astyages ;  Media,  388 
Athanasius;  the  Greed,  42 
AthelsUn;  the  Mint,  896 
Athenodorus;  Laoooon,  843 
Athens,  Kings,  &c.,  or,  43 
Athlone,  earl  of,  44 
Athol,  duke  of ;  Man,  877 
Athol,  earl  of;  Edinburgh,  214 
Athol,  earl  of;  the  regicide,  449 
Athothes ;  hieroglyphics,  19,  294 
Atossa;  marriage  by  sale.  883 
Attila,  the  Hun,  46,  298 
Attobhkt  Gbvs&alb,  46 


Anehmuty,  sir  Samuel,  69, 896 
Auckland,  lord ;  India,  810 
Angustln,  St,  04, 114, 189,  366, 600 
Augustus  Cssar,  6, 426, 572 
Auletas;  Egypt,  216 
Auliana;  Dublin,  202 
Aumaile,  dnke  de,  261 
Anrelian,  emperor  of  Rome,  614 
Aurelius,  Ambrosius,  168 
Aurelius  Cams ;  Rome,  614 
Aurelius  Marcus ;  Rome,  514 
Aurelius  Probns;  Rome,  614 
Aurungzebe;  India,  300 
Austin,  St ;  see  Avgnsiin.  Si, 
Adstbia,  Emperors  at  48 
Austria,  don  John  of;   battle  of 

Lepanto,848 
Averani ;  diamonds,  192 
Avisa,  queen  of  John,  494 
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BaUngton;  his  conspiracy,  49 
BABTiiON,  Kings  of;  49,  60 
Bacchus,  60 

Back,  Capt;  his  expedition,  422 
Baoon,  lord  Verulam,  42,  846 
Bacon,  sir  Nicholas,  minister,  6 
Bacon,  Roger;  camera  Incida,  110; 

loadstone,  358;  magio-lantem, 

874;     magnet,    876;     optica, 

429 ;  spectacles,  668 
Baf&n,  Wm. ;  Baffin's  bay,  60 
BagnaL  Ileut ;  duel,  204 
Bagration,  prince ;  Mohilow,  896 
Bagster,  Miss  M. ;  murdered,  606 
Bagueley,  Drummond,  Ac;  tria^ 

604 
Bail^rev.  W^  trial  for  forgery, 

BaiUie,  colonel;  Aroot,88 
Baillie,  general;  Alfoiti,  16 
Bain ;  auns  at  the  queen,  228 
Baird,  maJor-gen.;  India,  878,  689 
Baird,  sir  David,  116 
Btjaiset,  of  Turkey,  600 
Balchan,  admiral ;  Aldemey,  16, 16 
Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  677 
Bales,  P. ;  stenography,  100, 662 
Balfour,  John,  of  Bnrley,  688 
BaUol,  EdwaixL  Wng,  636 
BaUol,  John ;  Oxford,  484 
Baliol,  John ;  Scotland,  682 
Ballasteros ;  Ximera,  640 
Balmerino^  lord,  233,  602, 688, 602 
Baltimore,  lord,  the  notorious,  602 
Bannister,  Mr. ;  theatres,  681 
Baradnns,  Jacob ;  Jacobites,  822 
Barbarossa;  Tunis,  600 
Barber,  Fletcher,  Saunders,  and 

Dorey ;  trial,  606 
Barclay,  captain;  pedestrian,  66 
Barclay,  Robert,  of  Ury,  402 
Barclay,  Perkins,  A  Co. ;  brewers, 

478 
Barentz ;  his  expedition,  422 
Barker,  Robert ;  panoramas,  487 
Barlow ;  repeating  watches,  147 
Barlowe,  William,  158 
Bamett,  Geo. ;  his  trial,  604 
Barrett,  captain ;  the  ship  Cfumber- 

2afu2,180 
Barrie,  captain ;  naval  action,  410 
Barrington,  Mr. ;  duel,  208 
Barrington ;  pickpocket,  600.  602 
Barron,  the  Misses ;  drowneo,  636 
Barton,  Dr. ;  insurance,  814 
Barton,  Elizabeth,  297,  806 
Baschi,  Matthew ;  Capuchins,  116 


Basil,  St;  Basi1ians,6 
Basil,  of  Russia,  619 
Basilowttz,  John,  <^  Rnaria,  619 
Bass;  Bass's  straits.  68 
Bathurst,  earl;  minister,  IS 
Bathyllus ;  paBtominMS,  4S7 
Bayle ;  his  oietioiBary,  198 
Bayley,lfeut:  dnel;  kiIled,20C 
Baynard,  Geofflrej ;  combat,  164 
Bean,  trial  of,  696 
Beaucbamp,  Henry  de,  686 


Beauhamais,  Eugene, 
Beaulieu,  generu ;  Lodi,  8S9 
Beaumont,  Mr. ;  duel,  904 
Beaumont,  viscount,  617 
Beauvoir,  sir  J.  de ;  trial  oC,  595 
Beazley.Mr.;  theatrea,  680 
Becket,  Thomas  ^  68,  114 
Beokford,  Mr.;  Fonthlll  abbey, 846 
Bedford,  duke  of:  dnel,  904 
Bedford,  duke  of;   lord  lleot,  IS 

OAK 

Bedford,  duke  of;  F^ranoe^  950 
Bedford.  Geo.  Neville,  dnke  d,  420 
Bedlngneld,  Anne ;  bam^  502 
Beeby,  William ;  longerity,  968 
Behem,  Martin ;  the  Ajcorea,  49 
Behring;  Behring's  Btralt9»  69 
Bbloiux.  Kings  of^  69,  70 
Belinus,  Magnus,  76 
Belisarius,  885,  426 
Bell,  Dr.;  Laneasteiian8chools,34l 
Bell,  professor.  868 
Bellamont,  iora ;  dnel,  908 
Bellingbam ;  assassin,  988 
Bellingham,  sir  Danle^  868 
Belns ;  temple  of  Babel,  49 
Ben-Aaher;  the  Bible,  76 
Benbow,  admiral  v  Carthagena.  406 
Bentinek,  lord  Wm.;  India;  810 
Berenger,  Butt,  lord  Cochrane,  and 

others;  trial,  694 
Berengera,  queen  of  Richard  I.,  491 
Berenthobaldus,  25 
Beresford,  lord ,  Albuera,  15 
Berasford,  lord  J. ;  suicide,  666 
Berkeley  cause,  trial  of  the,  508 
Berkeley,  lord ;  New  Jersey,  91 
Berkeley,  hon.C.;  dnel,  904 
Bermudas,  Juan,  78 
Bern,  abbot  of  Clunj,  148 
Bemadotte,  king  of  Sweden,  19i, 

670 
Bernard,  dr  Thomas,  97 
Berri,  duke  and  doebeas  de,  251 
Bernr,  lient ;  triaL  698 
Bertie,  lady  Georglna  C,  864 
Berwick,  duke  o£  349 
Berwick,  duke  of;  Almanza,  18 
Berwick,  dnke  of;  Newry,  417 
Bewick ;  wood-engraving,  649 
Bessus.  assassin  of  Dariuii,  449 
Bessy  Bell  and  Marr  Gray,  74 
Best ;  captain ;  duel,  208 
Betterton ;  the  drama,  200 
Betty,  master;  theatres,  680 
Bevem,  prince ;  Breslau,  91 
Bezaleel;  scnlptuie,  636 
Biela;  his  oomet,  164 
Big  Sam ;  P.  of  Wales's  porter,  267 
Bird,  the  boy;  trial,  696 
Bishop,  the  muTderer,  102 
Black,  Dr.;  duel, 904 
Black,  Dr. ;  magnesia,  875 
Blaekatone,  on  tithes,  685 
Blaen,  Wm. ;  printing^ress,  4M 
Blair,  Dr.,  rhetoric,  606 
Blake,  admiral;  Algiers,  17;  Do- 
ver Straits,  406;  Portland  isis, 
474;  Santa  Cms,  696 
Blakesley,  Rob. ;  trial  U,  606 
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^lanchard,  madame ;  bftUoon,  241 
^Slftncluunl,  niada]D6y  6S 
Blandj,  Misrf;  her  trial,  699 
Rleddyn  ab  Cynvyn ;  Wales,  flW 
Bli^h,  captain   v.  Mr.  Wellealey 

Pole ;  trial,  605 
Sliefb,  captain ;  matinj  of  the  ship 

Sauntff,  87 
Sll£fh,  Mr. :  murdered,  698 
Blomneld,  irfshop;  geol^y,  963 
Blood  ;  his  oonsplraey,  81, 162 
Stood,  Mr.  Clare ;  murdered,  696 
Slacl&er,  marahal,  828, 862 
Blandell,  lieut. ;  duel;  kmed,904 
Boadloea,  queen,  94 
Boardman,  capt ;  duel;  Ulled,906 
Soccaocio,  82 

Bodding^ton  trial ;  mm.  eon.,  698 
BoBOTiA,  Sovereigns  of,  69 
Boeticher ;  Dresden  China,  200 
Bogle  V,  Lawaon,  printer  of  The 

Times.  Sde 
Bohemia,  king  of;  "  leh  Dien,''  804 
BoHBMiA,  Kings  of,  88 
Bohemia,  John,  duke  of,  175 
Boiroimhe,  Bryan,  king,  147,  287 
Bolam,  Mr.;  tried  for  murder,  696 
Boldero^  captain;  duel,  204 
Boleslaiis  I.  of  Poland,  462,  468 
Boleslaus  II.  of  Poland,  462 
Bolealans  III.  of  Poland,  463 
Boleslaus  IV.  of  Poland,  463. 
Bolingbroke,  lord ;  deism,  187 
Bolivar,  Colombia,  168 
Bolton,  Mathew,  77 
Bonar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  694 
Bonavisa,  Anthony ;  distafl^  195 
Booth,  Mr. ;  theatres,  681 
Borde,  Andrew ;  called  the  "  Merry- 
Andrew,"  800 
Borebam  family :  murdered,  698 
Borelli;  mechanics,  10,  888 
Borowlaski,  count ;  dwarf,  206 
Borringdon,  lady ;  crim.  con.,  614 
Boscawen,  admiral,  698 
BospHOBUB,  Kings  of,  86     ^ 
Boswell,  sir  Alexander ;  duel,  204 
Bothwell,  earl  of;  Scotland,  214, 

588 
Bottle  Conspirators,  Ireland,  694 
Bouchet,  Anthony,  805 
Bouill^,  marquis  de,  280 
Boulton  and  ^¥att;  coinage,  161 
Bourbon,  Anthony  de,  87 
Bourbon,  duke  of;  duel,  208 
Bourbon     &mily    restored,     and 
afterwards  banished  France, 
261 
Bonrgainrille ;  clrcomnayigatton, 

149 
Bourgeois,  sir  Francis,  204 
Boorignon,  Antoinette,  88 
Bonrmont,  marshal ;  Algiers,  17 
Bourrienne,  M.,  251 
Bowes,  Miss,  of  Durham,  666 
Boyd,  eapt;  duel;  murdered,  90S 
Boydel,  alderman,  86, 97 
Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery ;  Orrery,  489 
Boyle,  hon.  Robert,  469,  518 
Brabant,  duke  of;  merchants,  9 
Bradley,  admiml ;  trial,  604 
Braham,  Mr. ;  theatres,  680 
Brah^,  Tycho;  artificial  globe,  270 
Brandenbargh  family,  89 
Brandreth,  the  Luddlte,  191 
Brandt,  count,  654 
Brandt;  eoba]^  149  j  phosphorus, 


Brenn,  eapt ;  ship  Bibemia^  294 
Brennus,  prince  of  Britain,  93 
Brent,  Foulke  de,  161 
Brereton,  colonel ;  Bristol,  94 
Brewster,  Mr. ;  kaleidoscope,  380 
Brio,  Mr. ;  duel;  UUed,  904 
Bridport,  lord,  400 
Brienne,  Mens,  de,  494 
Bright,  Mr. ;  corpulency.  169 
Brindley.Mr.;  tunnels,  A^  96, 600 
Briscoe,  Mr. ;  antarctic,  96 
Bristol,  mayor  of;  trial,  606 
Bbitaim,  Kings  of ;  see  3rilam,  94 
Britton,  T,  small-coal  man,  618 
Broke,  captain;    the  iSftaimm  fri- 
gate, 138 
Brougham,  lord;   lord-chanoeUor, 

126;  queen's  trial,  806 
Brown,  gen.;    battle  of  Prague, 

479 
Browne,  American  gen.,  187, 948 
Browne,  Hannah,  murdered,  696 
Browne,  Robert ;  Brownists,  06 
Brownrigg,  Elix. ;  her  trial,  699 
Brownrigg,  general ;  Candy,  113 
Bruce,  the  Traveller,  96 
Bruce,  David;  NevUVs  Cross,  414 
Bruce,  Edward,  36, 206, 317 
Bruce,  Robert ;  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  66 ;  of  Durham,  206 
Bruce,  Michael,  esq.,  346 
Brucher,  Antonio;  coinage,  161 
Brudenell,  lord  v.  Watben,  696 
Brunei;  Thames-tunnel,  679 
Bruno,  of  Cologne,  120 
Brunswick,  duke  of;  kUled,  498 
Brunswick,  duke  of;  deposed,  96 
Brunswick,  family  o^  98 
Brunt,     Davidson,    Thistlewood, 

Ing^  and  Tldd,  198 
Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  168 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  Philippi,  468 
Bryan  Boiroimhe,  147, 287 
Buchan,  captain,  422 
Buckingham,  duke  of;  cabal,  105 
Buckingham,  duke  of;  duel,  204 
Buckingham,    Stafford,    duke  o£ 

864 
Buckingham,  Villiers,   duke   of; 

minister,  6 ;  dress,  201 ;  \nur- 

dered,222 
Buckingham,  noarquess  of,  865 
Bufklmaoo ;  caricatures,  117 
Bularohus;    colours  in   pictures, 

454 
Bunn,  Mr.  Alfred ;  theatres,  580 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon.    See  Na- 

pdeon. 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  abdicates.  9 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  9;    Madrid, 

878;  Naples,  405;  SieUy,644; 

Spain,  653 
Buonaparte,  Louis ;  Holland,  296 
Burbage,  James ;  plays,  200,  460 
Burdett,  sir  Francis;   duel,  206; 

arrested,  223;   the  riot,  606; 

his  trial,  604 
Burdock,  Maiy  Ann,  605 
Burden,  Mr.,  murdered,  690 
Burgoyne,  gen. ;  Saratoga,  629 
Bulkeley,  bishop ;  Bangor,  63 
Burke,  Edmund,  329 
Burke,  the  murderer,  102 
Burleigh,  lord,  his  ministry,  6 
Bums,  Robert,  684 
Burr,  colonel ;  duel,  208 
Bury,  Richard  de ;  libraries,  851 
Bute,  earl  of;  bis  ministry,  7 
Butler,  sir  Toby;  Limerick,  858 
Butt,  Mr. ;  trial  for  Ubel,  694 
Button,  sir  Thomas;;  voyages,  429 


Bnxfon,  Mr. ;  trial  of,  606 
Buxton,  sir  T.  F. ;  prisons,  486 
Byng,  admiral ;  Gibraltar,  267 
Byng,  hon.  admiral  John,  104,  896 
Byrne,  Miss ;  Dublin  rio<;  445 
Byron,  commodore,  106, 142,  472 
Byron,  lord,  228, 277;  Missolonghi, 

249 
Byaae,  Dr. ;  musical  Astlvals,  406 


C. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  91, 118,  416 
Cabral,  Alvares  de ;  Bracil,  90 
Cabrexa,  Carlist  general,  668 
Cade,  Jack ;  London,  106.  369 
Cadmus;  the  alphabet,  19 
Cadogan,.capt. ;  duel,  206 
Cadwalllder,  94,  95,  621 
Cadwgan,  prince  of  Wales,  621 
Ciecilius  Isidorus,  548 
Caesar,  Julius,  216, 451,  654 
Cesar,  Octavlus,  885, 462 
Cnsarea,  St.,  of  Aries,  177 
Cailan,  bishop  of  Down,  199 
Calcraft,  Mr. ;  theatres,  681 
Calder,  sir  Robert ;  Ferrol,  409 
Calepini ;  dictionaries,  198 
Calhoun,  Mr. ;  temp,  soc,  677 
Caligula;  Rome,  618 
Calippus,  106 

Callicratus ;  calligraphy,  100 
Callimachus ;  architecture,  1 
Callinicus ;  the  Greek  fire,  278 
Calllsthenes,  872 
Calonne;  notables  of  France,  494 
Calverly,  Hugh;  pressed  to  death 

482 
Calvert  and  Co.;  brewers,  478 
Calvin,  John ;  Calvinism,  100 
Cambsc^r&s ;  the  directory,  173 
Cambyses :  Egypt,  194 
Camden ;  lord  chancellor,  46, 128 
Camden,  earl ;  Id.  lieutenant,  865 
Camden,  lord ;  ministry.  609 
Camelford,  lord;  duel;  killed,  208 
Campbell,  lord,  45 
Campbell,  m%jor;  trial,  698 
Cani<^  St ;  bishop  of  Ossory,  489 
Canning,  rt.  hon.  George ;  minis- 
ter, 7;  duel,  203;  223,336 
Canton ;  his  phosphorus,  468 
Canute,  king  of  England,  224 
Capet  family  of  France,  116,  958 
Capo  d'lstria,  count,  104, 278 
Cappadooia,  Kings  of,  110 
Car,  the  King;  Aida  Minoi^  47 
Caracalla;  murdered,  514 
Caractaeus,  of  Britain,  94,  648 
Caral&t,  bishop ;  Theatines,  570 
Caranns;  Maoedon.  871 
Carausius,  in  Britain,  94 
Cardigan,  lord;  204,  696 
Cardigan,  lord,  and  captain  Rey* 

nolds,  696 
Carleton,  sir  Guy ;  U.  States,  606 
Cariisle,  atheist,  604,  606 
Carlos,  Don;  Spain,  67,  292,  664 
Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.,  496 ; 

parks,  410 
Caroline,  queen  of  George  IT.  89, 

188,496 
Carpenter,  general ;  Preston,  489 
Carpus ;  mercury,  890 
Carstalrs,  rev.  William,  684 
Carteret ;  circumnavigator,  149 
Carteret,  lord ;  minister,  7 
Cabthaoc,  Rulers  of  119  190 
Carthage,  St,  866 

u  u  2 
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Cartwrigfat,  maJor;  trUl,  694 
Cftnrlliua,  Bpaiiiu;  dlToroea,  196 
Caahin,  MUa,  492 
Cuhmaiif  trial  of;  Spa-fielda,  604 
CaslmlFp  of  Poland,  462 
Cassander;  Maoedon,  316, 371,  872 
CaMibelanus;  ehariota,  130 
Casslnl,  astronomer,  83,  630 
CawliM,  886:  Philippi.  462 
Castel,  M.;  Dartmouth,  186 
Castile,  Ferdinand,  count  of,  121 
Castlerea^  lord;    minister,   7; 

duel,20d;  union,  606 
Catesbr,  Robert ;  gunpowder  plot, 

CaChcart,  lord ;  Copenhagen.  166 
Catherine,  queen  of  Charl^  11^  486 
Catherine,  queen  of  Heniy  V.,  486 
Catherine,  queen  of  Henry  YIII., 

486 
Catherine  Howard ;  queen,  486 
Catherine  Parr ;  queen,  490 
Catherine  of  Russia,  620 
CaUline,  122, 886 
Cato;  his  suicide,  128 
Catullus  defeats  the  Clmbri,  141 
Caulatnoonrt,  182 
Caralero,  Emelio  de ;  opera,  428 
CaraUere,  Emillo  del,  602 
Cavanagh ;  fasting  impostor,  8 
Cavenagh,  arehd. ;  hanged,  848 
Carendish,  circnmnarigator,  142 
Carendish,  Mr.;  aronautioB,  10 
CaTendish,  lord  John,  600 
Cazton,  Wm.;  printing,  483, 481 
CajluB,  count ;  painting,  220 
Cecil,  sir  William,  minister,  6 
Cedl,lieut;  duel,  204 
Cecilia,  8t;  music,  402 
Ceerops ;  Athens,  48, 427 
Celeste,  madame ;  theatres,  660 
Celsus ;  midwifery,  Ac,  898,  866 
Cenlieus;  West  Saxons,  681 
Ceres ;  com,  167 
Chamber,  bishop,  400 
Chambers;  his  cyclopaedia,  182, 198 
Chaiccbllobb  or  Emoland,  127 
Chappe,  H.:  telegraphs,  677 
Chares  of  LIndus ;  colossus,  164 
Charlemagne,  207,  264,  292,  822, 

606»618 
Charles  I.  of  England,  222,  642 
Charles  II.  of  England,  86»  182, 

222,  279,  606,  647 
Charles  III.  of  Germany,  26»  266 
Charles  IV.,  emperor,  100 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  1, 668, 666 
Charles  IV.;  SicUy,  644 
Charles  Y.,  emperor,  1, 48, 208,  266 
Charles  Y.  of  France ;  bastile,  60 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  68,  268, 

886,660 
Charles  X.  abdicates,  2 :  France,  264 
Charies  XII.  of  Sweden,  19,  266> 

406,490,670 
Charles  XI 11..  king  of  Norway,  428 
Charles,  archduke,  89,  212,  229 
Charles  of  Aujou,  406, 644 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  298 
Charles  of  Naples,  406 
Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  671 
Charles,  Martel,  mayor,  887 
Charles  Stuart,  prince,  482 
Charlotte,  consort  of  Qeoige  III., 

222,496 
Charlotte,  princess  of  Wales,  144 
Chas84,  general ;  Antwerp,  28 
Chatham,  earl  of,  minister,  7 
Chatham,  earl  of ;  Waleheren,  246, 

620 
Chaves,  marquess  of ;  Portugal,  476 


Cheshire  rioters,  trial  of  the,  606 
Chester,  earl  of ;  Wales,  621 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  638 
Chichely,  archb.   of  Cantert)uxy, 

436 
China,  EroperorB  of,  186 
Ching-Noung;  China,  90 
Cholmondeley,  general,  299 
Chrishna,  the  Hindoo  Yirgln,  617 
Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  180 
Christian,  king  of  Sweden,  670 
Christina,  of  Spain,  2,  664 
Cibber,  Colley ;  laureate,  460 
Cfasalpinus,  81 
Cicero,  128,  612, 660 
Ciemond  the  Fair;  Orist-mill,  280 
Clmon ;  battle  of  Euiymedon,  280 
Cinna,  866 

CiBccriorAvioATOifl,  Itf 
Clanny,  Dr.  Reid;  safety-lamp,  628 
Clans  or  Scotland,  148^  144 
Clare,  earl  of;  duel,  204 
Clare,  Nuns  of  St,  144 
Clare,  Richard  de,  144 
Clarence,  duke  of;  admiral,  8 
Clarence,  d.  of;  Clarencieiuc,  144 
Clarence  and  Warwick,  601 
Clarendon,  Hyde,  earl  of,  6, 127 
Clarke,  celebrated  Mary  Ann,  804 
Clarke,  general,  116 
Claudius;  Rome,  94,612 
Claudius ;  Appius,  186 
Clausel,  marshal ;  Algiers,  17 
Clayton,  Mr.;  duel;  kiUed,  204 
Clemens  Romanu^  146 
Clement  lY.,  pontifr,  160 
Clement  YII„  pontiif,  146, 460 
Clement  YIII.,  pontiff,  800 
Clement,  Jacques ;  regicide,  860 
Clement,  Julian ;  midwifery,  893 
Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  848 
Cleomenes ;  Sparta,  667 
Cleopatra,  queen,  6,  216,  616 
Clifford,  lord ;  R.  Catholics,  611 
Clifford,  sir  Thomas;  cabal,  106 
Clinton,  sir  Henry :  York  town,  668 
Cllve,  colonel;  India,  38,  800 
Cllve,  lord ;  Plassey,  468 
Cloneurry,  lord,  v.  Piers;  trial,  603 
Close,  Mr.;  duel;  kiUed,  204 
Clothaire,  king  of  France,  240 
Clovis,  of  France,  147, 244, 606, 627 
Clymer ;  his  printing-press,  481 
Clysthenes;  ostracism,  483 
Cobbett,  William ;  trials,  608 
Cobden,     Mr^      Anti-oom-law 

league,  168 
Cobham,  lord ;  roasted  alive,  606 
Coburg,  prince  of;  Fleurus,  244 
Cocceius,  John,  149 
Cochrane,  lord ;  stock  Araud,  663 
Cochrane,  sir  A. ;  Basseteire,  400 
Cocking,  Mr. :  balloons,  62, 469 
Codrlngton,  adml.;  Navaiino,  410 
Codrus:  Athens,  43 
Coke,  sir  Edward;  on  sleep,  649 
Colbome,  sir  John;  Canada,  111 
Colclough,  Mr.;  duel;  killed,  208 
Coleman,  St.,  148,  201,  883 
Collatinus,  368 
Collingwood,  lord,  408 
Collins,  govr.  of  Hobart  Town,  296 
Colman,  Mr.;  theatres,  680 
Colpoys,  admiral,  403 
Colnmba,  St.,  321,  600 
Columbiere ;  armorial  bearings,  86 
Columbus ;  America,  21,  628,  625 
Columbus,  Bartholomew,  263, 880 
ColviUe,  sir  Charles,  110 
Combe,  Delafield,  and  Co.,  478 
Combermere,  lora ;  India,  310 


ComiAKDKRS  IN  Chinf,  165 
CommoduB,  emperor,  1861, 51S 
C<»nDenn9;  Eastern  empire,  SIO 
ComnenuB,  Angelus,  24 
Comnenns  Alexis ;  Pontns,  465 
C<miyn,  Mr. ;  trial  of,  at  Emds,  S96 
Cond^,  Louis,  prince  oC  394 
Conflans,  French  admiral,  486 
Confucius,  of  China,  184 
Congallus,  king  of  Scotland,  5S5 
CongIeton,loni;  suicide,  566 
Congreve,  sir  Wm.,  160;  841, 509 
Conon,  Athenian  com.,  407, 567 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Gennsay,  264 
Conrad  II.,  of  Germany,  102 
Conradin  of  Naples,  405 
Constantlne,  king  of  ScoUsnd,  SSS 
Constantine,  emperor,  8;  Brittin, 
94;  Eastern  empire,  210. 8D$; 
Rome,  612 
Constantine;  standard  of  "/«  Jkx 

siffno  VMces,'*  812 
Constantine  XIII.,  210,  211 
Constantine  lY. ;  monasterieB,  39r 
Constantius ;  Rome,  512 
Conway,  hon.  Henry  Seymour,  1S6 
Cook,  captain;  his  voyages,  1^ 
164,  422  ;     Botany  Bay,  86; 
Flattery  Cape,  843;  Mew  He- 
brides,  280;     New   ZeaUnd, 
664 ;  Otaheite,  438 ;  Owhyhee, 
484;  Port  Jackaoo,  473 
Cook,  captain ;  Kent  Indiaman,  8S1 
Cook,  Dr. ;  Scotland,  534 
Cook,  Mrs. ;  murdered,  506 
Cooke,  Elix. ;  tried  for  murder.  G96 
Cooke,  Geo.  Fred.;  theatres, 660 
Cooper,  Mr.;  slavery,  648 
Cooper;  trial  oi;  for  murder,  586 
Cooper,  Hackney  monster,  593 
Coote,  sir  Eyre ;  India,  SS,  11^373 
Cope,  sir  John ;  Preslonpans,  4ffi 
Copernicus,  his  systun,  ^  lffi^560 
Coram,   captain;    the  Fonn^isg 

Hospital,  240 
Corbi^,  king  of  Scotland,  534 
Corday,  Charlotte,  250 
Corder,  Wm.:  trial  of,  505 
Corin;  libertines,  SSO 
CoBiNTB,  Kings  oi;  166 
CorinthUn  Maid ;  models,  396 
Coriolanus ;  Rome,  612 
Cork,  eari  of,  88 
Cormac,  bishop  of  Cashel,  121 
Cormac,king;  militia,  393 
Cornelia  MaximUiana,  614 
Cornwall,  captain;  Toulon,  406 
Comwallis,  lord ;     America,  110, 

0O6w668 
Comwallis,   marquis,    India,  5S; 
his  government,  800, 810 ;  lord- 
lieut,866;  Seringapatam,  599 
Coroebus;  Olympiads,  427 
Coropas ;  dwarf^  806 
Corry,  right  hon.  Isaac;  dneU  903 
Corsica,  Theodore,  king  of,  169 
Coriereal;  north-west  passage,  422 
Cortex;  Mexico, 302 
Coryate,  Thomas ;  use  of  forks,  243 
Cosmo  I.,  d.  of  Florence ;  Elba,  474 
Cottenham,  lord,  128 
Cotter,  the  Irish  giant,  267 
Cotton,  R.;  Cottonian  library,  171 
Cotton,  sir  Stapleton,  616 
Courcy,  sir  John  de,  60, 190,  207 
Courtenay,  the  Thomite,  688 
Courtois,  M.  de ;  iodine,  316 
Courvoisier;  trial  of;  &c^  284, 505 
Cowper,  lord;  his  ministry,  7 
Cox,  alderman ;  his  lottery,  868 
Walter,  the  notorious,  608 
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Coyle,  Mr.  Bernard;  dael,  208 
Crane,  sir  Francis ;  tapestry,  675.* 
Cranmer,  archbishop,  176;  homi- 
lies, 296 ;  his  martyrdom,  884 
Crassns  Marcus ;  ovation,  484 
Cratems;  battle  of  Cranon,  176 
Crawftird,  earl  of,  91 
Crawley,  Mr.;  trial  for  morder,608 
Crellln,  Miss ;  abduction  case,  696 
Crespigny,  Mr. ;  duel,  204 
Crillon,  duke  de ;  Gibraltar,  267 
Crispianus,  8t^  177 
Crispin,  St.,  177 

Crockatt,  Miss,  v.  Dick ;  trial,  504 
CroBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  870 
Croft,  Elizabeth ;  impostor,  806 
Croft,  sir  Richard;  suicide,  666 
Crompton,  Mr.;  cotton,  171 
Cromwell,  Oliver;   the    protecto- 
rate, 167, 222 ;  commons'  maoe, 
871;  Ireland,  201,  817;  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  888;   Naseby,  406; 
Worcester,  643 
Cromwell,  Rictuurd,  made  protector, 

222;  resigns,  idem. 
Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  6,  186, 400, 

604 
Crosble,  sir  Edward ;  his  trial,  503 
Cross,  Mr.;  his  menagerie,  666 
Cross,  Miss ;  theatres,  896 
Crouch,  murderer,  trial  of,  606 
Crown  prince  of  Sweden,  670 
Crowther,  lieut ;  duel ;  killed,  204 
Crosier,  capt.;  his  expedition,  422 
Cruikshank ;  wood-engraying,  642 
Ctesias;  history,  296 
Ctesibitts ;  organ,  431 ;  pump,  400 
Ctesiphon ;  Ephesus,  226 
Cnbitt,  Mr. ;  the  treadmill,  600 
Cumberland,   duke   of;    Closter- 
seven,  147  ;     CuUoden,  180 ; 
Fontenoy,  246 
Cnmming  v.  lord  De  Roos,  605 
Curiatii,  the.  298 
Curio ;  amphitheatres,  22 
Cnrran,  John  Philpot ;  duel,  203 
Cursor,  Papirius,  192 
Curtius,  Marcus,  206, 512 
Cuthbert,  St,  118»  206 
Cuthbert,  captain ;  dnel«  208 
Cuthbert  v.  Browne ;  trial,  604 
Cyrus  the  Great ;  Jerusalem,  826 ; 

Media,  888,  606 ;  Persia,  448 
Cyrus,  the  younger,  606,  649 
CzABS  of  Russia,  620 
Caeml  George,  Greece,  277 


D. 

Dedalus,  49 ;  labyrinth,  840 
Dagobert ;  St  Denis,  190 
Daguerre,  M.,  110 
Dahl,  professor;  dahlias,  182 
Dalhousie,  earl  of;  India,  810 
Dalmatia,  duke  of.    See  SouUf 
Dalrymple,  sir  Hew,  141 
Damaslus,  pontiff,  178,  468,  584 
DamienSf  the  regicide,  188 
Damnoni,  the ;  Ireland,  816 
Damon  and  Pythias,  188 
Dampier;  circnmnavlgator,  142 
Danaus ;  Greece,  276,  541 
Dangerfield ;  meal-tub  plot,  887 
Daniel ;  Jerusalem,  826 
Daniel,  S. ;  poet-laureate,  460 
Darbon  v.  Rosser,  trial,  606 
D'Aroon,  M.;  Gibraltar,  60 
Dardanus,  of  Ilium,  805, 696 
Darius ;  Persia,  821, 872,  448»  449 
Dariu  Codomaaas,  80, 506 


Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  576 
Darling,  Grace,  the  Heroic,  247 
Darmes,  French  assassin,  261 
Damley,  lord;  Scotland,  214, 588 
Dann,  count,  295 ;  Torgau,  567 
Dauphin  of  France;  Lincoln,  854 
Davenant,  sir  Wm.;  drama,  178, 

200,428 
Davenport,  Miss ;  theatres,  581 
David,  St ;  see  of  St  David's,  524 
David;  Jerusalem,  826 
David,  archb.  of  St  David's,  847 
David,  George;  Impostor,  806 
David,  kinff  of  Scotland,  117,  582 
Davidge,  Mr. ;  theatres,  581 
Davis,  Mr. ;  China,  186 
Davis,  navigator,  18^  210, 422 
Davis;  his  quadrant,  492 
Davoust,  marshal,  880,  896 
Davy,  sir  Hnmplurey,  468 ;  safrty 

lamp,  522 
Day,  Mr.;  Fairlop fair,  286 
Deacle  v.  Bingham  Baring ;  trial, 

606 
Deane  and  Monk,  admirals,  406 
De  Burgh,  Hubert ;  Whitehall,  634 
De  Courcy,  baron  Kinsale,  187, 444 
Dee,  the  astrologer,  41 
D'Eon,  chevalier,  138 
D'Estaign,  count,  71,  268 
D'Estene,  Mr. ;  duel;  killed,  204 
D'Etrees,  Dutch  admiral,  406 
De  Foe,  Daniel,  828 
De  Foix,  Gaston ;  Ravenna,  501 
De  Grasse,  French  admL,  188, 410 
De  Grey,  earl,  865 
De  Lacy  Evans,  general,  821 
De  Loundres,  Henry ;  Dublin,  902 
Demetrius;  Athens, 44 
Demetrius;  Maoedon,872 
Demetrius,  the  impostor,  806 
Demetrius  Nicanor,  886 
Demetrius,  of  Russia,  620 
Demodocns,  the  bard,  66 
Demosthenes,  44 ;  philippics,  468 
Denis,  M. ;  transftasion  of  blood,  680 
Denman,  lord,  46,  836 
DuniABK,  King^  of,  190 
Denmark,  Matilda,   of  England, 

queen  of,  664 
Derby,  earl  of;  Isle  of  Man,  877 
Derby,  earl  of;  Wigan,  636,  636 
Derby,  countess  of;  theatres,  680 
De  Roos,  Id.  v.  Cumming;  trial,  605 
De  Ruyter,  Dutch  admiral,  131 
Derwentwater,  earl  of,  270 
Des  Cartes,  Ren^  119,  600 
Descharges ;  ship-building,  641 
Desmond,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 

280 
Despard,oo1.;  oonsplnttor,  162, 191 
Dessaix,  general ;  Marengo,  ^90 
Dessalines,  the   black   emperor; 

St  Domingo.  197,  289, 886 
Deucalion ;  the  deluge,  180 
De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  864, 881 
De  Vere,  Robert,  duke,  864 
De  Tere,  Robt.,  earl  of  Oxford,  881 
Devonshire,  d.  of;  his  ministry,  7 
De  Winter,  Dutch  admiral,  111 
De  Witt,  Dutch  admiral,  126,  284 
Diana ;  her  temple  at  Ephesus,  193 
Di  Bardi,  Donate ;  sculptare,  586 
Dibutades ;  models,  806 
Dick,  Mr.;  his  trial, 504 
Dickinson,  captain;  court-martial, 

605 
Dido,  queen ;  Carthage,  110 
Didot,  Francis  Ambrose,  662 
Didot,  M. ;  paper-making,  488 
Diebitach,  general,  51, 654 


Diesbaoh;  pmssic  add,  480 
Digby,  sir  Everard ;  powder  plot, 

282 
Digges,  Leonard ;  teleseopes,  420, 

577 
DiUon,  Mr.  Luke,  trial  of,  606 
Dlmsdale,  Dr. ;  small-pox,  818 
Diocletian ;  Rome,  194,  884,  514 
Dionysius,  of  Portugal.  475 
Dionysins,  tyrant  of  SIdly,  648 
Dlonvslus,  catapults,  122 
DlopbantuB ;  algebra,  17 
Dipoous;  sculpture,  880,  586 
Di^Mtehj  prop,  of;  trial,  605 
D'lRraell ;  athennum,  43 
Diver,  Jenny,  her  trial,  592, 
Dixon,  capt. ;  ApoUo  frigate,  26 
Dockwra,  Mr. ;  penny-post,  447 
Dodd,  Mr. ;  steam  engine,  661 
Dodd,  Mr.  G. ;  architect,  628 
Dodd,  Dr. ;  Magdalene,  874 
Dodd,  rev.  Dr. ;  forgery,  248 
Doge  of  Venice;  Adrlatlo,  9 
Dogget ;  the  coat  and  badge,  197 
Dollond;  telescopes,  429 
Domini^  St.;  Dominicans,  197 
Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  2i37 
Donald,  king  of  Scotland,  584 
Donatus ;  tiie  Donatlsts,  197 
Don  Carlos ;  Spain,  668 
Donkin,  sir  Rnfane  Shaw,  566 
Doran,  bishop  of  Leighlin.  848 
Dorey,  Georgiana,  tnal  of,  606 
Dormer,  lord ;  R.  Catholic,  511 
D'OrvlUlers,  count  de,  600 
Douglas,  earl  of  Homelden,  207 
Douglas,  sir  John  and  lady,  188 
Dowton,  Mr.:  the  actor,  680 
Doyle,  sir  Jonn ;  Portugal,  475 
Draco ;  andent  laws,  90,  345 
Drake,  sir  Frauds,  478, 666;  Cadis, 
106;  California,  106;  dreum- 
navlgation,  142, 100 ;  his  ship 
the  Paiean,  101 
Drake  and  Howard ;  Armada,  84 
Drebbd ;  optics,  303,  429, 662 
Drochet;  Sicilian  Vespers,  544 
Dronet,  postmaster  ox  Varennes 

611 
Druids,  the,  201 
Drumroond,  gen.;  American  war 

187 
Drummond,  Mr. ;  murdered,  606 
Dryden ;  poet-laureate,  460 
Dnbritlus,  St ;  Llandaj;  866 
Du  Cange ;  locks,  866 
Ducas,  Dutch  admiral,  400,  526 
Du  Casse,  adml. ;  Carthagena,  408 
Duckworth,  sir  John;  Dardanelles 

184 
Dnerow,  Mr. ;  theatres,  661 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  881 
Duell,  Wm. ;  his  return  to  life,  502 
Dnil^  captain,  trial  of,  606 
Duggan,  Wml,  tried  for  murder,  605 
DumouiieSjgen.;  Jemmappes,  824 
Duke  Humphrey,  204 
Dun,  John ;  the  bailifl;  206 
Duncan  I.;  Scotland, 682 
Duncan,  admiral,  lord;   Camper- 
down,  111;  the  Texel  fleet,  206 
Dundas,  sir  David,  155 
Dundas,  general :  Kileullen,  832 
Dundas,  uent-coi.;  Presoott,481 
Dundas,  major ;  trial  of,  605 
Dundee,  Graham,  viscount,  338 
Dunning,  Mr.,  89^ 
Dnnstan,  the  tarbnlent  priert,  224 
Dupetlt-Thouars :  Otahelte,  433 
Duras,  Charles ;  Hungary,  801 
DurasEOy  Charles;  Maples,  405 
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Durer ;  engraving  on  irood,  226 
Durham,  lord ;  Canada.  Ill 
Durham,  William,  arcnd.  of,  006 
Dn  Val,  Claude,  608 
Dwyer,  trial  of.  for  murder.  686 
Dymocke  fiunily;   championship, 
127 


E. 

Eadhald ;  eonvents  In  England,  164 
Eabtkrk  Empiek,  Soyereigna  of 

the,  210 
Eaton,  Daniel  Isaac,  80,  69S 
Ehba,  abbess  of  Coldingham,  181, 

152 
Echmuhl,  prince  of.    See  Davouat. 
Edgar,  Atheling,  601 
Edinburgh,  bishops  of,  215 
Edmund,  Bt ;  Bury  8t.  Edmund's, 

103 
Edmund  Ironside,  19,  224 
Edward  the  Confessor,  224 
Edward  the  Martyr,  224 
Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  171, 

632 
Edward  II.,  king  of  England,  66^ 

231 ;  murdered,  73 
Edward  III.,  221;    Cressy,  176; 

Bluys,  548;  the  Garter,  260 
Edward  IV.,  224,  438 ;  Bamet,  57 ; 

Tewkesbury,  578;  Towton,568 
Edward  V.,  224 
Edward  Y I.,  king  of  England,  188, 

222 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  221, 304; 

Cressy,  176 ;  Poitiers,  461 
Edwards,  Mr. :  eoflbe-houaes,  160 
Edwy,  king  of  England,  224 
Egalit^  Philip  of  Orleans,  216 
Egan,  Mr.;  trial  of, in  Dublin, 686 
Egbert,  king  of  England,  87,  224, 

334 
Egerton,  Mr. ;  theatres,  581 
Eglinton,  earl  of;  tournament,  688 
Egypt,  Sovereigns  of,  216,  216 
Egyptus,  king  of  Egypt.  215 
Eldon,  lord;  lord  chancellor,  46, 128 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Edwaid  I.  129, 

178,496 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  11-494 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Uenry  III.,  496 
Electryon :  Bfyoenie,  404 
Elgin,  lord;  Elgin  marbles.  218 
ElgiUf  lord,  v.  Ferguson ;  trial,  683 
Elijah,  826 ;  translated,  588 
Elisabeth,  queen,  222,  466,  496 
Eiixabeth  Grey,  queen  of  Edward 

IV.,  496 
Elisabeth,  queen  of  Hen.  VII., 496 
Elizabeth,  princess  of  France,  260 
Elizabeth,  of  York,  516 
Ella;  Northumbria,  423 
EUenborough,  lord,  45, 385, 644 
EUenborough,  lord ;  India,  310 
Elliot,  captain;  China.  136^  136 
Elliot,  general ;  Gibraltar,  268 
EUiston,  Mr. ;  theatres,  580 
Elphlnston,  sir  G.  K.,  115, 409, 626 
£lsynge,Wm.;  Sion  College,  547 
Elton,  Mr. ;  actor,  681 
Emmett,   Robert;  rebellion,  162, 

602,693 
Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  482 
Empedocles;  suicide,  667 
Encke'9  comet,  155 
^nghien,  duke  of;  his  death,  221 
Ekolakd,  Kings  of,  224 
Enolakd,  Queens  of,  494 
England,  general;  India, 810 


Ennlos,  the  poet:  stenography,  662 
Enoch;  translation  to  heaven,  689 
Entinopns,  builds  Venice,  612 
Epaminondas,  82;   Leucba,  849; 

Mantlnea,  879 ;  Sparta,  667 
Ephialtes;  Thermopylee,  662 
Epicurus,  of  Athens,  227 
Erasistratus ;  anatomy,  38 
Erasistratus,  ikther  of  anatomy, 

678 
Erasmus,  608 
Eratosthenes,  86, 187, 666 
Erectheus ;  athenae,  43 
Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  670 
Ericthonlus,  119,  180, 287, 686 
ErroU,  earls  of,  864 
Erskine,  lord ;  lord  chancellor,  120 
Espartero;  Spain.  76,654 
Essex,  earl  of;  minister,  6 
Essex ;  battle  of  Newbury,  416 
Essex,  Devereux,  earl  of,  222, 602 
Este,  sir  Augustas  d',  382 
Este.  Francis,  archduke  of,  886 
Estrix,  John  de;  dwarf,  206 
Ethelbert,  king  of  England,  224 
Etheldra,  queen ;  Ely,  218 
Ethelred,  king  of  England,  188, 

224 
Ethodius,  king  of  Scotland,  684 
Etruria,  king  of,  442 
En,  William,  earl  of ;  combat,  154 
Euchidas ;  pedestrianism,  444 
Euclid ;  Elemmts  o/EueUd,  280 
Eudoxia ;  Rome,  618 
Eugenius,  king  of  Scotland,  636 
Eugene,  prince,  70,  600, 666 
Eumelus ;  Bosphorus,  66 
Enmenes  of  Pergamuis,  488 
Eumolpns ;  Eleusinian  myst,  216 
Eunan,  St.;  Raphoe,  600 
Euripides ;  tragedy,  589 
Eurystheus,  of  Mycenie,  404 
Eusden,  rev.  L.,  laureate,  460 
Eustachlus ;  thoradc  duet,  668 
Euthalius  introduces  accents,  4 
Evaldus,  bp.  of  Argyle,  84 
Evander ;  Circensian  games,  142 
Evans,  gen.  de  Lacy ;  Spain,  821, 

663 
Evelyn;  horticulture, 299 
Evenns,  king  of  Scotland,  634 
Examiner,  prop,  of  the ;  trial,  684 
Exeter,  duke  of;  conspiracy,  161 
Exeter,  duke  of,  the  rack.  496 
Exmouth,  lord ;  Algiers,  17 
Eyre,  John,  esq. ;  transported,  684 
Ezra;  Jerusalem, 326 


F. 

Fabius,  Qnintus ;  painting,  436 
Fachnan,  St.,  bishop,  832, 516 
Fahrenheit;  thermometer, 662 
Fair  Rosamond,  615 
Fairfax;  Naseby,  106 
Falck,  Dr. ;  the  steam-engine,  661 
Falconbridge;  London,  360 
Falkland,  viscount,  6;  kiUed,  416 
Falstafl^  sir  John,  676 
Fanconrt,  Samuel ;  libraries,  142 
Farquhar,  Mr  ;   FonthiU  Abbey, 

246 
Farren,  Miss ;  theatres,  660 
Fatima,  661 

Faulkner,  Geo ;  newspapers,  418 
Fauntleroy,  H.;  forgery,  248,  284 
Faust,  John ;  printing,  84, 191, 488 
Faustina ;  month  of  October,  426 
Fanx,  Guy ;  gunpowder  plot,  282 
Fawcett,  ooL;  dvel;  kiUed,  204 


Fawoett,  Mr.;  theatres,  660 
Fedorowitz,  czar  of  Rnasia,  690 
Felix,  bishopric  of  Norwieb,  tf3 
Felton;  assaBsinatea  Bockiiifi^iaiiL 

474 
Penning,  Eliza,  executed,  283 
Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  83 
Ferdinand,  of  Maples,  406 
Ferdinand,  of  Portagal,  476 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Sicily,  644 
Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  653 
Ferdinand,  of  Tuscany,  608 
Ferdinand,  prince;  Mitiden,394 
Fergus,  king  of  Scotluid,  168k  5M, 

686 
Ferrar,  Mr.;  Us  celebrated  ar- 
rest, 238 
Ferrers,  Dr.,  bp.  of  St.  David*8,6SI 
Ferrers  and  Dertiy,  eari  of;  424 
Ferrers,  earl;  hanged,  602 
Fieschi,  the  assasdn,  240 
Finbarr,  St;  Cork,  167 
Finch,  sir  John ;  ld.cbanoeI]or,  127 
Pindlator,  lord;  chancellor,  129 
Finian,  St,  Aehonry,  5 
Finnerty,  Peter;  trials,  608 
Fitzgerald,  lord  Edward,  45 
Fitzgerald,  Id.,  v.  Mrs.  Clzrke,  6M 
Fitz-Osbom,  Wm.;  first  peer,  444 
Fitzpatrick,  Hugh;  trial,  504 
Fitzwalter,  Robert  dcL  905 
FltzwiUiam,  eari  of;  ]d.-lieut,  996 
Flaminius;  Thrasymenns,  664 
Flannock;  his  rebellion,  508 
Flavns,  Tltns  Lareins,  198 
Fletcher,  of  Saltown ;  ballads,  61 
Fletcher,  will-forger,  trial  o^  696 
Florence,   Eliz^   abdaotion  case 

684 
Floroventius,  Leonaidlna,  27 
Fohi,  of  China,  134 
Folengio,  Theop.;  macaroni,  871 
FoUett,  sir  Wm.  W.,  45 
Foote,  Mr. ;  theatres,  280, 660 
Foote,  Miss ;  theatres,  660 
Foote  V.  Hayne ;  trial,  604 
Forbes,  lord ;  horse-guards,  299 
Forest,  Mr.;  theatres, 660 
Fortescue,  lord ;  lord-lient,  9BS 
Fottrell,  capt ;  duel,  204 
Fourdrinler,  M.;  paper,  488 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  48S 
Fox,  Charles  James,  7, 600;  coa- 
lition, 148;  duel,  006;  India 
bill,  311 
Fox,  George ;  the  quaken,  492 
Fox,  sir  Stephen;  Chelsea  oollegB 

132 
Foxe ;  his  expedition,  422 
FttANCB,  Kings  oil  249 
Francis,  St ;  Cordeliers,  166 
Francis,  emp.  of  Germany.  48, 266 
Francis   1.,  of  France;  aittllingt 
203;  cloth  of  gold,  240;  Msr 
rignan,  881;  Pavia,448 
Francis  II.,  king  of  France,  253 

marries  Mary  of  Soots,  683 
Francis,  king  of  SicUy,  5U 
Francis;  his aasanlt on  the qneez 

254 
Francis,  sir  Philip,  829 
Frankfort,  Id.,  v.  Alice  Low«,  S96 
Franklin ;  his  expedition.  422 
Franks  fiimily:  murdered,  604 
Eraser,  gen.;  Alexandria,  16 
Eraser  v.  Bagley ;  trial,  506 
Frederick  I. ;  Prussia,  488 
Frederick  II. ;  Hoehkirchen,  296 
Frederick  III.,  897, 488 
Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  189 
Frederick  IV.,  of  MQrembeTg,488 
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Frederick  V,  of  fhe  Palatinate, 

479 
Frederick,  prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 496 
Frederick- Wm^  of  ProBsia,  489 
Frederick-AuguBtus,   of    Poland, 

19,463 
Frederick-Louis,  prince  of  Wales, 

828 
French,  col. ;  coort-martial,  694 
Friends,  society  of,  498 
Frobisher,  sir  Martin,  aS,  267, 488 
Frolla,  king  of  Spain,  666 
Fromantil ;  clocks,  147 
Frost,  John;  chartist,  131, 417 
Fulton;  the  steam-engine,  661 
Furley,  Mary,  trial  of,  696 
Fnmeanx,  capt.;  Adrentore  Bay, 
9;  Mew  Holland,  414 


O. 

Oafliirins,  of  Lodi ;  music,  403 

Gale  Jones,  trial  of,  698 

Oale,  Sarah,  and  Greenacre,  696 

GalesLEco,  duke  of  Milan,  396 

Galen ;  physic,  463 

Galgacns ;  the  Grampians,  274 

Galileo;    astronomy,  43;  falling 

bodies,  888;  harmonic  curre, 

6;   ice,  804;    the  sun,   667; 

telescopes,  677 
Gall ;  phrenology,  174,  463 
Gailienus;  Rome,  614 
Galloping  Hogan ;  rapp«ree,608 
GalluB  Uostilius ;  Romer614 
Galvani,  of  Bologna ;  galranlsm, 

818,869 
Oalway,  earl  of;  Almanza,  18 
Gambia,  Id^  admiral,  68, 166>  409 
Ganganelli,  pope,  469 
Oangeland,  Coursns  de,  89 
GauTmede,  rape  o^  860 
Gardiner,  bishop  ;  minister,  6 
Gamerin,  M. ;  balloons,  68 
Garnet,  the  Jesuit;  powder  plot. 


Garrick ;  theatres,  808,  G7» 
Garrow,  sir  WiUiam,  46 
Garth,  Dr. ;  Kit^^at  dub,  836 
Gaston  de  Folz ;  Ravenna,  601 
Gates,  American  gen.,  110, 629 
Gauoonr;  siege  of  Orleans,  488 
Gaunt,  John  of,  267 
Gausias,  painter  of  Sicyon,  188 
Gavestones,  favorites  of  £dward 

IL,601 
Ckd,   William;    stereotype,  684, 

668 
Gelasius,  primate  of  Ireland,  487 
George,  St.,  of  England,  263 
George  I.,  of  England,  4, 226 
George  II. ;  battle  ef  Dettingen, 

191 
George  III.  of  England,  882,  223 
George  IV.  of  England,  225 
Georges ;  his  conspiracy,  868 
Georgi,  the  botanist,  183 
Geramb,  biutm,  17 
Gerard,  Joh»;  physic  garden,  468 
Germanns ;  see  of  Sodor  and  Man, 

660 
GBRMAirr,  Emperors  of,  264 
Gesler;  his  tyranny,  671 
Geta;  murdered  by  Caraoalla,  614 
Gibbins,  Mr.,  killed,  SM 
Gibbons.  Orinlln,  661 
Olbbs,  sir  VickeiT,  46 
Giesmar.  Bussiao  lenef^^  ^^ 


Gilbert,  Dr.;  electricity,  217 
Gilchrist,  earl  of  Angus,  807 
Gillam,  Rd.;  trial  0^696 
Gillespie,  col.;  Vellore,612 
Gillespie,  general,  881 
Gillespie,  general ;  duel,  808 
Ginckle,  general ;  Limerick,  868 
Gloja,  F.;  compass,  166,  876,  881 
Glsiss,  capt.;  his  murderera,  698 
Glastonbury,  abbot  of,  hanged,  869 
Gleichen ;  double  marriage,  888 
Glenooe,  Macdonalds  of.  Wd 
Glendower,  Owen ;  Wales,  688 
Glerawley,  lord,  v.  Bum ;  trial,  694 
Gloucester,  duke  of;  marr.  act,  883 
Gobelin.  Giles ;  tapestry,  870 
Godericn,  Tiacoant ;  his  ministry.  7 
Godiva^  the  lady ;  Coventry,  174 
Godolphin,  earl ;  his  miotetry,  7 
Grodwin ;  deism,  187 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  871 
Gog  and  Magog;  Guildhall,  281 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  46 
Gonzaga,  Louis ;  Italy,  882 
Good,  Daniel,  tried  for  murder,  696 
Gordian ;  Rome,  614 
Gordon,  lord  0.;  riot,  278, 860, 692 
Gordon,  LaudoA,  and  Lockliart,  693 
GoBsett,  sir  W.,  trespass  case,  696 
Gougk,  sir  Hugh ;  China,  185, 186 
Gould,  Miss ;  abduction  case,  694 
Gould,  murderer,  696 
Gonrlay,  capt. ;  duel ;  killed,  204 
Gowrie;  his  conspirary,  638 
Grace;  his  trial  for  murder,  696 
Grafton,  duke  of;  his  ministry,  7 
Graham  of  Claverhonse,  883 
Graham,  general  lord,  73;    Bar- 

rosa,  67 ;  St.  Sebastian,  626 
Graham,  of  St.  Andrew's,  866 
Graham,  R. ;  dreadful  death,  449 
Grammont,  duke  de,  191 
Granard,  Arthur,  earl,,  (tf,  888 
Granbv,  marquis  of,  166 
Grandier ;  burnt  for  witchcraft,  640 
Granpree,  M.  de ;  duel,  808 
Grant,  sir  Colquhoun ;  duel,  204 
Grant,  lient.,  trial  of,  696 
Gmnt;  fiunous  robber;  trial  0^694 
Grantley,  lord,  46 
Gratian;  Rome,  885 
Grattan,  Rt.  hon.  Henry;  duel, 208 
Greathead,  Mr. ;  life-boats,  868 
Greatrakes,  Yal. ;  impostor,  306 
Greaves,  lord;  suicide,  666 
GsBKCB,  Sovereigns  of,  876 
Green,  Mr. ;  balloons,  68 
Greenacre,  J.,  murderer,  884, 606 
Gr^;oire,  M.;  convention,  407 
Gregory  the  Great,  138, 139, 141 
Gregory  VII.;  Italy,  2B^  888 
Gregory  XIII. ;  reforms  the  calen- 
dar, 107, 888 
Grenville,  lord;   his  administra- 
tion, 7, 18 
Gresham,  sir  Thomas,  881, 880, 617 
Grey,  earl ;  minister,  7 ;  reform  in 

parliament,  606 
Grey,  lady  Jane,  882.  602 
Grifflth,  sovereign  of  Wales,  622 
Grindall,  bishop,  the  Liturgy,  886 
Grinfleld,  general ;  Tobago,  688 
Grocin,  Wm.,  Greek  profisssor,  278 
Grotius ;  moral  philosophy,  899 
Growse,  Ellas ;  needles,  418 
Grufydd  ab  Rhys :  Wales,  622 
Guelph,  Henry,  of  Bavaria,  66 
Gnelph,  royal  family  of,  98 
Onericke,  Otto;  air-pumps,  490 
Ouillotln,  Dr.;  the  guillotine,  281 
6nl«c«rd ;  Ms  conBpirncy,  168 


Guise,  duke  of,  assassinated,  260 
Guise,  Henry,  duke  of;  Sicily,  544 
Guisot,  M..  minister  of  France,  251 
Gunilda,  sister  of  Swein,  386 
Gumey ;  affirmation  of  truth,  11 
Gusman,  Dominic  de,  79 
Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  671 
Gnstavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  571 
G'istavus  Adolphus,  4&  848, 365, 869 
Gustavus  Yasa ;  Sweden,  570 
Gnter,  of  Nuremberg,  14 
Guttenbnrg,  J.;  printing,  191, 488 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  678 
Guy  Faujt ;  gunpowder  plot,  288 
Guy,  Thornas;  Guy's  hospital,  288 
Guzman,  Dominick  de,  515 
Gwynne,  Nell,  71 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  870 
Gyu,  of  Sw^Sen,  569 


H. 

Hachette,  Jeanne  de  la,  68 
Hacho^  king  of  Norway,  688 
Hackett,  William;  fanatic,  806 
Hackman,  Mr.;  trial ;  hanged,  698 
Haddington,  earl  of,  865 
Hadley,  his  quadrant,  498 
Haggart,D.;  fam.  felon;  trial,  594 
HaggartyandHolloway;  trial,  693 
Hales,  Dr.;  ventilatora,  613 
Hali,  Aga,  of  Turkey,  601 
Halifox,  earl  of;  his  ministry,  7 
Hall,  Mr.;  acbromatio  telescope, 

577 
Halley,  Dr.  196, 667 ;  his  eomet,  166 
HallMan.  Dr. ;  transported,  689 
Hallowell,capt;  Bay  of  Rosas,  400 
Hamilcar;  Carthage,  120 
Hamilton  and  Douglas  cause,  698 
Hamilton,  duke;  olvoroe  case,  694 
Hamilton,  duke  of;  duel,  806 
Hamilton, gen.;  duel;  killed;  808 
Hamilton,  Mary ;  her  trial,  698 
Hamilton,  sir  William,  298 
HamUton,  W.  Gerrard,  889 
Hammond,  Mr. ;  theatres,  680 
Hampden;  ship-money,  648;  his 

death,  222 
Handel ;  commemoration,  285,  )08 
Hannibal,  407,  490,  612 ;    Cannn^ 
118;   Carthage,  120;   Sagun- 
tum,  628;  Thrasymenua,  584 ; 
Zama,668 
Hanson,  capt^;  duel-;  killed,  808 
Hapsburgh,  Bodolph  of,  48,  606 
Hapsburgh,  fiunihrof,  SB6 
Harcourt,  ladv ;  fete  de  vertu,  889 
Harcourt,  lord,  45 
Hardicanute,  king  of  Engiand,  2M 
Hardinge,  Mr.;    commons'  jour- 
nals, 828 
Hardinge,  sir  Henry  ;  India,  810 
Hardwicke,  earl  of  46, 128,  886 
Hardwicke,  earl  of^  lord-lieut.,  865 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Ac,  29^ 
Hargrave,  Mr.;  spinning,  171, 66ft 
Harley;  Harleian  library,  287 
Hariey,  Little ;  harlequins,  287 
Harold  II. ;  battle  of  HaetiagB,88( 
Harris,  Mr.;  theatres, 680 
Harris ;  orrans.  481 
Harris,  Richard ;  clocks,  147 
Harrison,  gen. ;  United  States,  606 
Harrison ;  his  time-piece,  288 
Hartlnger,  Mr.;  duel,  804 
Hartland,  sir  R. ;  Madras ;  878 
Harvey,  Beauc^amp  Bagnal,  516 
Harvey,  Dr.  Henry ;  dooton'  conb 
inQna,196 
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Hurey,  Dr.  Wm. ;  eircniatlon  of 

the  blood,  81, 142,  a^  4S8 
Harwood,  brewer,  of  London,  478 
Hastings,'  marquess ;  India,  810 
Hastings,  Warren,  140;  India,  909; 

his  trial,  288 
Hatchell,  Mr. ;  dael,  804 
Hatfield ;  fires  at  George  III.,  288 
Hatfield,  the  impostor,  238 
Hatton,  sir  Christopher,  137,  886 
Hawke,  admiral,  409,  496 
Hawkesborf ,  lord ;  Amiens,  28 
Hawkesmoor,  Mr. ;  architect,  517 
Hawkins,  sir  John ;  first  traffic  in 

slaves,  282,  548 
Haydn,  Joseph ;  music,  408 
Haydn,  Joseph ;  libel  case,  694 
Hayes,  Mr. ;  duel,  204 
Hayes,  Charles ;  trial  for  obscene 

Ubel,693 
Hayes,  sir  H.  B. ;  trial.  693 
Hayward,  the  "  Man  of  Fashion; " 

his  trial,  694 
H.  B. ;  caricatures,  117 
Head,  sir  Francis,  111 
Hesdfort,  marquess ;  trial  for  mm. 

eon.,  698 
Heame's  expedition,  482 
Ueberden,  Dr.;    Royal   Humane 

Society,  618 
Hehl,  Father;  introduces  animal 

magnetism,  25 
Helen,  rape  of,  290, 656 
Helena,  "St. ;  the  cross,  177 
Hellodorus;  father  of  romances, 

611 
Heliogabalus ;  Rome,  514 
Hellen,  king  of  Thessaly,  688 
H^lobe ;  her  amour,  8 
Helsham,  capt. ;  duel,  204,  696 
Henglst;  Salisbury  plain,  537 
Henley,  Orator,  480 
Hennis,  Dr. ;  duel :  killed,  204 
Henrietta,  queen  of  Chas.  1.,  495 
Henry  I.  of  England,  218, 224 
Henry  II.  of  England,  221, 224, 817, 

466 
Henry  III.  of  England,  224 
Henry  lY.  of  En^and,  222, 876 
Henry  Y.  of  England ;  Agincour^ 

12, 222,  224 ;  France,  260 
Henry  YI.  of  England,  222, 224, 601; 

battle  of  Northampton,  4^; 

of  Towton,  688 
Henry  YII.  of  England,  232,  224, 

840;  Bosworth,  86 
Henry  YII  I.  of  England,  187, 282, 

224,  240,  897 
Henry  III.  of  France,  263 
Henry  lY.  of  France;   edict  of 

Nantes,  818,  405;  murdered, 

601 
Henry,  emperor  of  Oermany,  864 
Henry  lY.  of  Oermany,  456 
Henry,  king  of  Spain,  565 
Henshaw,  Mr. ;  duel,  204 
Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  688 
Hepburn,  ensign ;  trial  of,  693 
HeracUdfiB^  the,  298 
Heraclius ;  tiie  holy  cross,  297 
Herbert,  admiral ;  Bantry  bay,  66 
Herbert  family,  greyhound,  280 
Herculus  Tyrlus;  purple,  490 
Heremon ;  Ireland,  816 
Hergustus,  Piets,  78,  628 
Hermes,  Egyptian ;  the  lyre,  871 
Hero  and  Leander,  293 
Herod ;  Jerusalem,  826,  827 
Herodotus ;  history,  877,  295 
-Herophilus ;  anatomy,  SB 
Herring,  Mrs. ;  trial ;  burnt,  692 


Herschel,  293,  429 ;   Satumj  530 ; 

Surtj  567 ;  Uraitua,  609 
Hertford,  marquess  of;  his  execu- 
tors V.  Suisse,  696 
Hertford,  earl  of;  minister,  6 
Hertford,  earl  of ;  Pinkey,  455 
Hesiod ;  respecting  chaos,  129 
Hesione;  Troy,  698 
Hesse,  house  or  &mily  o^  893 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  prince  o^  267 
Heytesbnr^,  lord,  365 
Hicetas,  of  Syracuse,  660 
Hicks,  Mrs.  and  her  daughter; 

burnt  for  witchcraft,  640 
Hilary,  St ;  hymns,  804 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  27 
Hllkiah;  Jerusalem,  826 
Hill,  lord,  165, 890 
Hindes,  lieut. ;  duel;  killed,  204 
Hipparchus,  41, 187 ;  the  latitude, 

844 ;  longitude,  868 
Hippias;  ostracism,  483' 
Hippocrates,  23, 4fi3,  668 
Hippomenes;  Athens,  43 
Hobbes;  deism,  187 
Hobson ;  "  Hobson's  choice,"  895 
Hoche,  general ;  Dunkirk,  205 
Hodgson,  general ;  Belleise,  70 
Hodgson  V.  Greene ;  trial,  695 
Hogan,  arrest  of;  United  States, 

607 
Holcroft ;  deism,  187 
Holcroft,  Mr.;  melo-drama,  889 
Holkar;  India,  74, 810 
Holland,  Kings  of,  295 
Holland,  lord;    trial,   ertm.   oim^ 

693 
Holmes,  admiral,  llfi 
Holofemes,  41,  820 
Holt,  sir  John,  805 
Holwell,  Mr.;  Indian  snttees,  669 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  297,  881 
Homer;   the 'Iliad  and   Odysaey, 

297;  poetry,  461 
Hompesch,  baron ;  duel,  208 
Hone,  the  bookseller ;  his  trial,  594 
Honey  and  Francis,  606 
Honorius ;  Rome,  518 
Honorins,  archb. ;  parishes,  489 
Hood,  admiral  lord ;  Toulon,  687 
Hooke,  Dr,  147,  388,  398, 677 
Horatii  and  Curiattl,  298 
Home,  bishop ;  the  Bible,  76 
Home  Tooke,  John,  299 
Horrebow ;  astronomy,  42 
Horrox ;  planet  Vchua,  42,  613 
Horsfall,  Mr.,  of  York,  694 
Hotham,  admiral,  409 
Hotspur ;  Otterbum,  488 
Howard,  queen  Catherine,  496 
Howard ;  prisons,  485 
Howard,    admiral    sir    Edward; 

naval  battles,  407 
Howard,  admiral;  the  armada,^ 
Howard,  admiral,  84^407. 
Howard  v.  sir  Wm.  Gossett,  696 
Howe,  admiral  lord,  409 
Howe,  sir  WiUiam,  362,  686 
Howley,  Dr.,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 841 
Hubert,  of  Savoy,  631 
Hudson^  his  voyages,  800, 482 
Hudson,  Jefiery ;  dwarf,  206 
Hugh,  of  Burgundy;  Lincoln,  854 
Humbert,  general,  833 
Hume ;  deism,  187 
Humphrey,  duke   of  Gloucester, 

879 
HcTNOART.  Kings  of,  801 
Hungus,  the  Pict ;  the  thlstte,  663 
Hunt,  John ;  reformer,  878»  694 


Hunt,  John  and  Leigh ;  trial,  BB^ 

694. 
Hnntly,  earl  of;  battle  of  Brediin, 

91 
Hunton,  Joseph ;  focge^,  284,  S4S 
Huskisson,  Rt  Hon  Wm^  SSST 
Huss,  John ;  burnt  alive,  lOB;  990 
Hutchinson  Amy ;  her  trial,  SM 
Hutchinson,  John;  founder  of  the 
«     Hutchinsonians,  903 
Hutchinson,  lord,  16 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.  H.;  Laralette's 

escape  from  France,  345 
Hnygens ;  optics,  &&,  147,  439 
Hyacinthus;  hyacinthsi,  308 
Hyagnis;  music,  408 
Hychin,  Dr.  WiUiam;  mnnc,  403 
Hyde,  sir  Edward;  Itnd  duuneel- 

lor,  127 
Hyder  AU ;  India,  33,  309 
Hygenus,  pope ;  martyred,  468 
Hyperides,  the  orator,  175 
Hypermnestra,  84,  243 
Hypodicns;  chorus,  138 
Hywel  Dha;  Wales,  621 


L 


Ibrahim  Pacha,  877,  573,  801 
Icoelius;  indulgences,  869 
Ilia,  of  Alba,  14 
Iliuk,  Princes  of,  666 
Ilus,  reign  of,  in  Ilium,  598 
Impey,  m^jor;  duel;  killed,  S03 
Inachus  founds  Argos,  33 
IxDiA,  Sovereigns  of,  809 
iKDiA,  Governors-general  of,  309 
Irrlamd,  Kings  of,  318 
Ibkland,  Lord-lieutenants  of,  385 
Iron  Mask,  Man  of  the,  820 
Irving,  rev.  Mr.,  517,  595 
Isabella,  queen  of  Edwarfl  II.,  73 
Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  495 
Isabella,  qneen  of  J(^m,  485 
Isabella,  queen  of  Riehard  II.,  495 
Isabella,  of  Castile,  568 
Isabella  II.  of  Spain ;  the  tallqtis 

law,  687 
Isaiah,  the  prophet ;  odes,  496 
Israelites ;  Jerusalem,  328 
Istria,  count  Capo  d',  278 
Italns,  king  of  Italy,  821 
Iturfoide;  Mexioo>d98 


J. 

JaeksoB,  gen. ;  United  States,  806 
Jackson,  rev.  Mr.;  his  trial,  699 
James,  St ;  Saragossa,  589 
James  I>  king  of  England,  229 
James  II..  228, 606, 538 
James  I.  king  of  Sootland,  633 
James  11^  Scotland,  683 
James  III.;  Scotland,  814, 533 
James  I Y. ;  ScoUand,  244^  588 
James  Y.;  Scotland,  683 
Jane,  qneen  of  Sicily,  544 
Jane  Gray,  lady,  495 
Jane  Seymour,  queen,  496 
Jane  Shore,  542 
Jansen ;  optics,  429 
Jansen,  Coraelins,  888 
Janus ;  New  Years  Day,  415 
Jarlath,  St ;  see  of  Tuam,  699 
Jason ;  naval  battles,  878,  407 
JefToott,  sir  John  W. ;  dnel,  904 
Jefiersooi,  Mr.  president  U.  8.,  606 
Jeflforles,  sir  George,  835 
Jeffery,  Robert;  Bombraro,  661 
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^lellHes,  lord,  7, 1S7 
«Tenghi8f  Khan,  801,  809, 396,  675 
Jenkins,  Henry ;  longevity,  868 
tenner.  Dr.;   yaocine  pock,  813, 

610       ^ 
Jennings,  Mr.;  his  wealth,  687 
«Fenny  Diver;  her  trial,  692 
Jemlngham,  Mrs.,  82 
Jerome  of  Prag^ie,  162,  608 
Jersey,  countess  of,  188 
Jervls,  sir  John ;   battle  of  Cape 

St.  Vincent,  115 
Jesuits ;  the  Jesuits'  bark,  825 
jKscrs ;  Jerusalem,  827 
Jbws;  flicts  relating  to  them,  826 
Joachim,  king  of  Prussia,  489 
Joachim  Ernest,  of  Anholt,  26 
Joan  of  Arc,  328 ;  Fatay,  443 
Joan,  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  495 
John,  St. ;  baptism,  66,  827 
John,  St. ;  the  Evangelist,  280 
John,  of  Austria ;  Lepanto,  848 
John,  king  of  Bohemia,  83 
John  IV.,  duke  of  Braganza,  476 
John  of  Castile,  653 
John,  king  of  EngUnd,  221 ;  char- 
ter  of   forests,   247 ;    magna 
dtarta.  874;    plural   number 
"  FTc,'^  460 
John,  of  Portugal,  475 
John,  king  of  Spain,  565 
John,  king  of  Sweden,  570 
John  of  Leyden,  23 
John  O'Groat,  828 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  328 
Johnson,  Dr. ;  literary  club,  855 
Johnson,  Judge ;  his  trial,  693 
Johniion,  mi^or;    great  murder, 

402 
Johnston,  admiral ;  St.  Jago,  409 
Jofinston,  captain;   first  steamer 

to  India,  561 
Johnston,* general;  Ross,  516 
Johnston,  Robert ;  trial,  594 
Johnstone,  Mr.  Cochrane;   stock 

exchange  fraud.  563 
Johnstone,  Jack ;  theatres,  580 
Jones,  colonel ;  battles,  183,  488 
Jones,  Fred.  Edw.,  608,  681 
Jones,  Gale,  trial  of,  693 
Jones,  Jane ;  murdered,  596 
Jones,  Mr.  Todd ;  duel,  203 
Jones,  Valentine;  trial,  593 
Jones,   sir   William;    on   sleep, 

549 
Jonaon,  Ben;  poet-laureate,  460 
Joquemin,  M.;   game  of  picquet, 

454 
Jordan,  Mrs. :  theatres,  581 
Joseph,  sold  in  Egypt,  215 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  219 
Joseph  and  Mary,  827 
Joseph,  king  of  Portugal,  475 
Joshua;  Jerusalem,  826 
Joubert,  French  gen.;  Novi,424 
Jourdan,  marshal,  244,  618 
Jovian ;  Rome,  514 
Jubal ;  music,  402 
Judas  Hyrcanns,  3% 
Judith  slays  Holofemes,  826 
Julian,  the  apostate,  613 
Julius  II.,  pope,  83 
Julius  Cesar;  PharsAlio,  451 
Junius ;  his  Letters,  329 
Jnnot,  marshal,  m  476,  616 
Junto  of  state,  105   ' 
Justin,   8t;    aee    /tf    Jioehester^ 

Jnstfn/sD;  bia  a^     ^,an 


K. 

Kat,  Christopher,  386 
Rean,  Mr.  Charles ;  theatres,  580 
Kean,  Mr.  Edrannd ;  theatres,  680 
Keane,  lord;  India,  267,  810 
Keeley,  Mrs. ;  theatres,  680 
Keenan ;  his  trlali  n  Dublin,  598 
Keith,  George ;  earl-mareachal  of 

Scotland,  2, 207 
Keith,  George ;  Quakers,  498 
Kelly,  Miss ;  theatres,  580 
Kemble,  Charles;  theatres,  680 
Kemble,  John ;  tragedian,  2(^,  579 
Kemble,  Miss  A.;  theatres,  660 
Kemble,  Miss  F.;  theatres,  580 
Kempe,  John,  the  artisan,  642 
Kempenfelt,  admiral,  618 
Kenneth  II. ;  Scotland,  107,  532 
Kenyon,  lord,  46,  335 
Kent,  Holy  Maid  of,  297 
Kent,  Odo,  earl  of,  590 
Kentigem,  St,  bishop,  268,  523 
Kepler;    optica,  429;    planetary 

motions,  42;    rainbow,   500; 

tides,  584 
Kepler;  dye-houses,  632 
Keppel,' admiral;    Belle-Isle,  70; 

Ushant,  609 ;  his  trial,  592 
Keshin,  Chinese  comm.,  135, 136 
Ket,  the  Tanner ;  rebellion,  332 
Killigrew,  Thos. ;  drama,  200, 202 
Kilmarnock,  lord;  his  rebellion, 

502,633;  trial,  592;  execudoil, 

233 
Kilwarden,  lord,  602 
King  of  Rome,  son  of  Napoleon,  101 
King,  Thos. ;  ventriloquism,  618 
KiMo's  Bbkch,  Chief  Judges  of,  834 
Kingil;  see  of  Winchester,  638 
Kingston,  duchess  of,  336,  592 
Kingston,  earl  of,  v.  lord  Lorton ; 

trial,  605 
Kirbv  and  Wade,  capts.;  shot,  406 
Klrcher ;  seolian  harp,  10 ;  philo- 
sopher's stone,  452 
Klrwan,  dean,  431 
Kirwan,  Thos.,  Dublin;  trial,  593 
Kit-Kat  club,  336 
Knight ;  north-west  passage,  422 
Knight,  Mr. ;  South-Sea  bubble,  552 
Knight  of  Glynn,  838 
Knight  of  Kerry,  338 
Knight  V.  Wolcot;  ertm.  con.,  693 
Knox,  John ;  Presbyterians,  481 
Knox,  John ;  Scotland,  533 
Knutzen,  Matthias ;  atheism,  42 
Kosciusko ;  Poland,  174,  462 
Koster,LauTenzesJ.;  printing, 483 
Kotzebue ;  his  expedition,  422 
Kotzebue,  assassinated,  879 
Kouli  Khan,  309, 396 
Knnckell ;  phosphorus,  896,  452 
KutusofT,  Russian  general ;  battle 

of  Moskwa,  85 ;  battle  of  Smo- 

lensko,  549 


L. 


Labelye,  M. ;  Westminster  br.,  632 
Labourdonnaye,  general,  586 
Lacy,  gen.,  marches  to  Berlin,  488 
Lacy,  Henry  de ;    Lincoln's  Inn, 

354 
Lacy,  Hugh  de ;  Carrlckfergus,  1 19 
Ladelus  Magnus ;  Sweden,  670 
Ladlslaus,  king  of  Hungary,  801 
Ladw  of  Loretto,  367 
iMfiirge,  madarae,  trial  of,  695, 596 
Igitte,  banker  of  Fiance,  687 


Lais,  celebrated  courtesan  of  Co- 
rinth, 173,  287 
Lake,  general;  India,  74, 186 
Lake,  hon.  captain ;  island  of  Som- 
brero, 551,  593 
Lamb,  Dr. ;  killed,  607 
Lamballe,  princess  de,  260 
Lambert,  Mr. ;  corpulency,  169 
Lambert,  Simnel,  601 
Lambton,  Mr. ;  duel,  204 
Lancashire  rioters,  trial  of  the,  696 
Lancaster,  capt. ;  Bantam,  65 
Lancaster,  duke  of;  the  Roses,  516 
Lancaster,  Joseph ;  schools,  342 
Lander,  Richard,  traveller,  11 
Langara,  don,  admiral,  409 
Langdale,  sir  Marmaduke,  406 
Langhame,  colonel ;  Wales,  622 
Langton,  bishop ;  the  Biblc^  75 
Laodiee,  of  Pontns,  465 
Laodioe,  queen  of  Cappadocla,  116 
Laomedon,  reign  in  Ilium,  696 
La  Perouse,  340 
Laserian,  St ;  Leighlin,  848 
Latimer,  bishop;  martyred,  384 
Latinus,  of  Latium,  844 
Land,   arfthbishop;    minister,   6; 

assassinated,  222 
Lauderdale,  duke  of;  cabal,  105 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  451 
Laurent,  Mr. ;  theatres,  680 
Lavalette ;  his  escape,  345 
Lavater ;  physiognomy,  454 
Law,  John;  his  bubble,  168,  845 
Lawless.  Mr. ;  Ballybay,  506 
Layer;  his  conspiracy,  162,  846 
Leake,  adml.;  Gibraltar,  267 ;  Me- 
diterranean, 408 ;  Minorca,  394 
Leander ;  his  amour  with  Hero,  293 
Lechus  I. ;  Poland,  461 
Le  Clere,  Agnes,  St. ;  baths,  60 
Lee,  Alexander;  tlieatres,  680 
Lee,  rev.  Mr.;  stocking-frame,  663 
Lee  Boo,  prince ;  Pelew  islands,  445 
Le  Gros,  Raymond ;  Dublin,  202 
I/eicester,  Dudley,  earl  of,  6,  831 
LeiceHter,     earl     of,    v.  Morning 

HerdUlj  593 
Leinster,  duke   of;    Irish  volun* 

teer8,618 
Le  Jay;  Paris  Polyglot,  464 
Lelex,  king  of  Sparta,  840,  656 
Le  Maire ;  circumnavigator,  1^ 
Lennox,  colonel ;  duel,  203 
Lennox,  earl  of;  Scotland,  583 
Le  Notre ;  St  James's  park,  624 
Leo  X.,  pontiff,  312,  822, 469 
Leon,  don  Diego;  Spain,  654 
Leon,  Ponce  de ;  Florida,  21 
Leonardo  of  Pisa,  17 
Leonidas,  557 ;  Thermopyls,  582 
Leopold,  dnke ;  Morgarten,  899 
Leopold,  emperor ;  Pilnitz,  465 
Leopold,  king  of  Belgium,  70 
L'Epee,  abbe  de,  185 
Le  Pique,  M.;  duel ;  killed,  203 
Le  Rol,  of  Paris ;  watch,  863 
Lescus,  of  Poland,  462 
Lestock,  admiral ;  Toulon,  406 
L'Estrange,  sir   Roger;   newspa^ 

pers,  418 
Lettflom,  Dr. ;  Roy.  Hum.  Soc.,  518 
Leuchtenberg,  d.  of  Portugal,  476 
Leuwenhoek,  25,  464 
Lever,  sir  Ashton ;  museum,  849 
Levy,  Mr.  Lyon ;  monument,  896 
Lewis,  Mr.;  theatres,  680 
Liddon,  lieutenant,  422 
Ligonler,  lord,  155 
Lilbnme,  colonel ;  Wigan,  686 
Lilly,  the  perfumer,  447 
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Ullj,  tir  WiUiftm ;  aatrologr,  41 
Lin,  Chin«M  oommiulon,  186 
Llnacre,  Dr. ;  gardening,  168,  MO ; 

lecturw,  847 ;  college  of  phy- 

Blelana,  4B8 
LlndMj,  eari  of;  EdgehUl,  818 
Lindsay,  Btr  John ;  Madnw.878 
Linlltbgow,  lord ;  the  guards,  381 
JUlnnimia ;  botany,  86 ;  entomology, 

896:  hisaystem,  864 
Linola,  French  admiral,  400 
Lionel,  Mm  of  Edward  III.,  817, 884 
Lisle,  Vlsoonnt;  Portamoath,  474 
Listen,  Mr.;  theatres,  660 
Little- Jobn;  Sherwood  forest,  800 
Littleton,  lord :  Id.  chancellor,  1S7 
Llrerpool,  earl  of;  his  mintstiT,  7 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  081 
Llewellyn,  Brra ;  Wales.  688 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Catherine,  408 
Locke ;  physics,  468 
Loekyer,  msjor;  duel,  904 
Ijogler,  J.  B.;  his  system,  850 
Lollard,  Walter;  the  LollaMs,  860 
Lollla  Paulina,  886 
Lombe,  sir  Thomas;  sUka,  646 
London,  bishop  of;  geology,  968 

LOHDOM  COMPAWIBS,  167. 168 

l^ondonderry,  lord ;  suicide,  666 
Long,  Dr.;  artificial  globe,  870 
Ijong,  the  Misses  Tilney ;  cause.  806 
I^ng,  St.  John ;  auack,  498,  606 
Longlnus,  put  to  death,  618 
Lobsidale,  earl  of;  duel,  908 
Lopes,  sir  Manasseh.  98,  817, 880 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  874 
LoftD  Chamcbllob,  187 
LoRD-LiiUTxxAMTS  of  IreUod,  866 
Loretto,  the  LadT  of,  867 
Lorraine,  prince  Charles  of,  866, 896 
Lorraine,  Henry  of;  Portugal,  476 
Lorraine,  Ralph,  dnke  of,  176 
Losinga,  bishop  Herbert,  438 
Ix)t's  Wife ;  pillar  of  salt,  867 
l^otharlns  of  Lorraine.  867 
Loiiffbborough,  lord,  46, 188 
Louis  I.  of  France ;  Debonmaire,  868 
Louis  V~  poisoned.  868 
Louis  VI I.,  loins  the  crusades,  940 
I^uls  IX.,  '^8t.  Ixiuis,"  840 
Louis  XI.,  "  JfMl  Christian  King;' 

189,  401 ;  81,  476, 669 
Lonis  XIII.;  LoMutfor,  850,866, 401 
Louis  X IV.,  le  Grande,  74, 194, 860 
Louis  XVI.  and  family,  860 
Lonis  XVIII.j  Hartwell,  861,  988 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  99, 801, 896 
Ixiuls,  king  of  Spain,  666 
Louis-Buonaparte;  Holland, 9, 896 
Louis-Napoleon,  prince,  961, 664 
Louis-Philippe,  of  France,  861,  869 
Ijouise,  queen  of  Belgium,  70 
Louth,  lord ;  trial  o£  608 
Louvaln,  count  of,  80 
Lovat,  lord;  his  conspiracy,  168, 

608;  his  trial,  608;  beheaded, 

888,638 
LoTel,  Mr. ;  ttaUsmian  ;  trial,  604 
Iy)we,  Alice,  trial  of,  606 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  886 
Lucan,  put  to  death,  619 
Lucllius ;  satire,  680 
Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  94,  698 
Lucius  Sextus,  consul,  619 
Lucretia ;  Borne,  868,  611 
Ijuaillus ;  luxury,  870 
Lucy,  Richard  de,  admiral,  8 
Lud,  the  BriUsh  king,  76,  860 
Lndlam,  the  Luddite,  191 
Lully,  Raymond ;  nitric  acid,  490 
Lunardl,  M.;  baUoona,62 


Lntatias;  naral  battles,  407 
Luther,  Martin,  46;  Proteatantlim, 

487 ;  diet  of  Worms,  644 
Lnxembarg,  marshal,  9U 
Lycens ;  lyceum,  870 
LycuTgtts;  Bparta^Me, 667 
Lydia,  Kings  of,  870 
LyndhuTst,  lord,  46, 188 
Lynedoch,  lord ;  battle  of  Barroea, 

67 ;  St.  Sebaatian,  696 
Lyon,  eapt :  his  ezpeditloiiSy  499 
Lysander;  Sparta.  44, 667 
Lysimachus ;  battle  of  Ipsas,  816 
Lyslppos;  senlptan,686 
Lysistratas,  the  statoarr,  104 
Lyttleton,  George,  lord;  dn 

And  omens,  900 


Macarthy,  sir  Cbariea; 

of  Sierra^Leone,  646 
Maeartin,  St.;  Clogher,  147 
Macartney,  earl,  186, 186, 800 
Macbeth,  king  of  Scotland, 

battle  of  Dunslnane,  906 
MacCabe,  celebrated  robber,  606 
Macclesfield,  earl,  198 
MacCormacO'Connor ;  combat,  164 
Macdonald,  marshal;  Parma,  449 
MaodufiT;  Scotland,  689 
Macbdov,  Kings  of,  871,  879 
Macham ;  -Madeira,  878 
MachiaTcl,  Nicholas,  879 
Mack,  general ;  Ulm,  604 
Mackay,  gen. ;  KiUiecrankie,  888 
Mackay  and  Vanghan ;  trial  oi;  604 
Macklin,  the  actor,  661 
Maokreth,  Mr.,  wounded,  606 
MacLeod,  Mr. ;  United  States,  606, 

606 
MaeMnrrough;  Ireland,  817 
Macnaghten,  sir  Wm. ;  India.  810 
MacNsmara,  eapt ;  dueL  908 
MacNanghten,  trial  of,  6M 
Macready,  Mr. ;  theatres,  660 
Macrinus,  emperor  of  Rome,  614 
McCarty,  gen.;  EnniakiUen,  896 
McCraln,  Goloor;  longevitj,  869 
McGlll,  Mr.,  trial  of,  606 
McKenzie,  Mr. :  duel,  908 
McNanghten,  Mr.,  hasged,  808 
Madison,  James,  president  of  the 

United  SUtes,  607 
Madoc;  insurrection  in  Wales,  689 
Mecenas;  dedieationBrlS? 
Maelgwyn  ab  Rhys ;  Wales,  691 
Magee,  John,  Dublin;  trial,  604 
Magellan,  Ferdinand;  eircnmna- 

Tigatlon,  149,  874,  469, 618 
Magi,  the ;  Epiphany,  997 
Magi,  or  Fire-worahipnpers,  874 
Magnus,  king  of  Sweden,  670 
Magnus  Ladelus;  Sweden,  670 
Magog ;  son  of  Japhet,  610 
Maguire ;  his  insurrection,  817 
Magus,  Simon ;  Simonlans,  647 
Mahmood,  emperor,  667 
Mahomet  II.;    Eastern  Empire, 

810 
Mahomet ;  Heglra,  800 ;  Koran,  16, 

881;   Mabometism,  889,  876; 

Mecca,    888;    Medina,  888; 

Turkey,  000 
Maid  of  Orleans,  888 
Maitland,  admiral,  sir  Fred.,  186 
Mi^odanus,  166 
Major,  John  Daniel,  160 
Mi^  orianus;  Rome,  618 
Mslibnm,  Madame,  66t 


Malefaua ;  aee  of  Waterlbrd,e 
Malcolm  I-  of  Scotland,  53& 
Malcolm  II. ;  daashipa,  143 
Maleofanlll.;  Seotlaad, 906, B3 
Malta,  Kni^bta  oT,  876 
Manby,  cwpt.;  life  pTcaerrer,aBI 
Manes ;  Maslcheaiis,  879 
ManlioB  Capitoliinui,  512 
Msnnawoeh  Ben  Israel,  3S7 
Manny,  air  'Wm. ;  chaiter-faiv  II 
Mandleld,  lord,  46^  940;  890 
Manto,  of  Mantua,  885 
Mar,  eari  of;  battle  of  Hariav.  ST 
Mar,  eari  of,  regont,  6SS 
Mar,  eari  of;  rebaUioo,  206,906 
Maimt,  stabbed  hj  Cbariotae  Cc^ 

day,  960 
Marijot,  coloael,  of  Fraaee,  &i 
MargelUna,  St. ;  mnmeries,  4S 
Maroellns;  Rome,  619,  618 
March,  Roger,  earl  of;  601 
Mardon ;  Mardonitn,  38D 
Marcos  Anreliua ;  BoiBe,  61S 
Marcus  CurClna,  619 
Mardonius ;  Mycale,  400;  FlstM, 

460;  Greece,  640 
Margaret,  queen  of  Edwaid  I.,  496 
Margaret,  qneea  of  HairTTI.,4S6 
Margaret  of  Ai^oa,  S8S,  579 
Maria,  oueea  of  Portsgal,  SB7, 4!i 
Maria  da-  Gloria;   Portngal,  41^ 

476 
Mariarlxmisa,  empress,  101,  m 

687 
Maria-Theresa,  onpresa,  965^  S(S 
Marids.  Geoflrej  de.  866 
Marie-Antoinette,  of  Frsnci^  SSO 
Marios;  the  Amoranei^  618;  tte 
Cimhri,  141 ;    tempk  of  ho- 
nour, 996;  niaaBacre,-8B5 
Mariborongh,  duke  ot  16fiy  989: 
Blenheim,    80;   Douaj,  196; 
Liege,  859;  Uale,  856:  Uil- 
plaqnet,876;  Ondenarde,4S; 
Kamilies,600 
Mariboroogh,  eari  o^  66 
Marmont,  marshal,  286;  990^  SS6 
Marota ;  Spain,  668 
Mars,  M.  de  St^  820 
Martel,  Cbariea,  of  Frsnoe,  M9; 

mayor,  887;  Tours,  66B 
Marten,  Maria ;  murdered,  9b 
Martialis,  the  epigrsmmstift,  tB 
Martin,  Rd^  esq.;  his  act  sgaiMt 

cruelty  to  animals,  95,  Vt9 
Martin,  Jonathan ;  Yofk  Mbutar 

668 
Martinean,  Messrs. :  oil-gss,  427 
Mary  L,  queen  of  fingUnd,  fiS, 
486;  marries  PhiliplIJif  Spsin, 
994;  loses  CaUls,  206 
Mary  11^  queen  of  Engiand,8«,  4W 
Mazy,  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  496 
Mary,  king  of  Hungary,  801 
Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  814,  ST!; 
Fotheringay  Castle,849;  Lug- 
side,  848:   Lochleven  Cutler 
866;  Scotland,  683, 686 
Mazy-Beatrice,  queen,  496 
Mary  of  Buttermere,  8S8 
Masaniello;  Naples,  406, 644 
Mask,  Man  of  the  Iron,  880 
Matfkelyne;  planet  Femu^613 
Mason,  rev.  William,  288 
Massena ;  batUe  of  Ahneids,  19 
Massey  v.  Headfort;  enm.  cm^  BBS 
Masso,  sumsmed  Fimgu«n,flS 
Mathias,  the  enthuaiairt,  88 
Matilda,  cmpreas,  484 
Matilda,  queen  of  Stephen,  W 
MatUda,  queen  of  Wmiam  1, 4M 
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A  atUd&.  queen  of  Dennuurk,  664 
Vlattlda,  of  Italy,  8S2 
MLatl&ewa,  Mr.;  theatres,  680 
Mattlie-vra,  admiral ;  Toulon,  406 
Maud,  tbe  empress,  8S1, 384, 494 
Maunsell,  col.;  meal-tab  plot,  887 
Maiipertius  ;  the  latitude^  844 
>laurloe,  prince;  Maurittns,  886 
^laurioe  of  Nassau,  prince,  91 
IMauaolus;  mausolenm,  886 
Maxlmaa,  in  Britain,  94 
Maximus;  Rome,  987,613 
May,  dean ;  the  litargy,  866 
Masarin,  cardinals ;  tontines,  667 
Maasouli,  Francis,  226 
Mead,  I>r.;  inoculation,  813 
Meclianidaa;  Sparta,  567 
Medhurst,    Frs.  Hastings;   trial, 

Mkdia,  KinsB  of,  888 
Medici,  the  family  of;  904, 846 
Medieis,  Catherine  de,  386 
MediciB,  Mary  de ;  France,  260 
Medina- Sidonia,  duke  of,  84 
Medon,  of  Athens,  33 
Mebemet  Ali ;  Syria,  678 
Melancthon ;  confession  of  faith,  46 
Melanthua;  Athens,  48 
Melas,  Aostrlan  general,  880 
Melbourne,  Tlscount;  his  ministry, 

8 ;  trial,  erim.  eon^  696 
Mellon,  Miss ;  theatres,  681 
MelviUe,  lord,  &  223, 698 
MenelauB ;  the  Trojan  war,  290 
Menon,  general ;  Alexandria,  16 
Menzies,  Michael,  Edinburgh,  684 
Mercator ;  charts,  131 
Meredith,  prince  of  S.  Wales,  622. 
Mervyn,  sorereign  of  Wales,  622 
Methuselah;  longevity, 868 
Metius ;  telescopes,  677 
Meton,  of  Athens ;  gold.  num.  272 
Meunier,  French  auassln,  261 
Menz  and  Co. ;  brewers,  478 
Meyel^  Simon;  Saturn, 680 
Mezentius,  811 
Michael,  St,  802 

Michael  Fedorovitz,  of  Russia,  619 
Middleton ;  his  expedition,  422 
Middleton,  sir  Hugh,  894,  414 
Middleton, ^ohn,  of  Hale,  207 
Mieeislas,  of  Poland,  462,  468 
Miguel,  don ;  Portugal,  807,  476 
Mildmay,  sir  J .  H . ;  erim.  oon.  694 
Milfride;  Hereford,  292 
Millie,  Mr.,  murd.  by  Bolam,  696 
Miltiades;  Marathon,  880 
Mindarus;  Sparta,  182, 667 
Minerva,  the  goddess,  668 
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Minos,  of  Crete,  176 
Minto,  lord;  India,  810,  373 
Minntia,  the  vestal,  612 
Miranda,  general ;  Colombia,  168 
Mister,  Josiah;  trial,  696 
Mitchel,  sir  Francis,  489 
Mitchell,  admiral,  406,  409 
Mitchell,  Mr.;  theatre,  681 
Mltford,  sir  John,  46 
Mlthridates;  Bosphorus,  86 ;  Pon- 
tus,    466;   comets,    164;   his 
electuary,  896;  his  massacre, 
886 ;  omena  428 
Hifhridates,  Philopator,  116 
Mlzraim,  of  Egypt  216,  384 
Moavla,  Saracen  admiral,  606 
Mohan,  lord ;  duel,  203 
Molr,  capt,  trial  for  morder,  696 
Mole,  count,  mln.  of  ff^gjce,  261 
Mompeami,  GlJaa  A/k^ 
Molinns;  9oi»tU^^ 


Money,  miOor:  balloons,  62 
Monk,  gen. ;  tne  Guards,  168, 281 
Monmouth,  duke  of;    his   rebel- 
lion, 222,  602,  897;  battle  of 
Sedgemoor.  6SBB 
Montacute,  earl  of  Sarom,  877 
Montacute,  marquess  of,  67 
Montague;  Mrs.;  May-day, 887 
Montague,  lady  Mary  Wortley, 

318 
Montanus;  Montanists,  896 
Montanus :  polyglot,  464 
Montfort,  Simon  and  Petrede,  167, 
864,    667;    battle     of    Ere- 
sham,  281 :  of  Lewes,  849 
Montgolfier,  M. ;  balloons,  10,  62 
Montgomery,  captC;  suicide,  666 
Montgomery, col.;  duel,  killed,  284 
Montgomery,  count  de,  688 
Montholon,  count  de,  261,  687 
Montefion,  sir  Mosea  827 
Montrose,  put  to  deatn.  688 
Montrose,  marquess  of;  AUbrd,  16 
Moore  ;  his  almanack,  18 
Moore,  sergeant;  leases,  847 
Moore,  Anne ;  Impostor,  8 
Moore,  sir  John ;  Comnna,  170 
Moore,  sir  Jonas;  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory, 279 
More,  Sir  Thomas;  minister,  6; 
lord    chancellor,     127;     be- 
headed, 829, 668 
More,  Roger ;  his  rebellion,  602 
Moreau,  general ;  Alessandria,  16 ; 
Augsburg,  46;  bis  conspiracy, 
162,268;  hhi  death,  2D0 
Morelli;  the  toumiquel,  668 
Morello;  Spain,  663 
Mereton,  John,  earl  of,  866 
Morgan,  the  Buccaneer,  99 
Morning  ChronieU  ;  trial,  698 
Morning  HtsrdUL  proprietor  of  the ; 

trial,  698 
Mommg  Journal;    trial   of  pro- 
prietor, 696 
Momington,  lord ;  India,  810^  878 
Morris,  Mr. ;  theatres,  680 
Morrison,  Dr.,  v.  W.  IHspatehf  696 
Mortier,  mar.:  Romainville,  290 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  78 
Morton,  the  regent,  876»  683 
Mosely,  Wolf,  &c. ;  trial  of;  694 
Moses ;  the  song  of  Moses,  461 
Mosse,  Dr.  Bartholomew,  370 
Mothe-Guyon,  madame  de  la,  496 
Mount-Sandford,  lord ;  killed,  696 
Monrzoufle ;  Eastern  Empire,  210 
Mozart;  music, 402 
Muggleton ;  Mnggletonians.  401 
Muirhead.  JohnOrosset;  trial,694 
Muncer,  the  Leveller,  23,  849 
Munchin,  St. ;  Limerick,  868 
Munroe,  Mr.,  president  U.  S,  607 
Munroe,  lieut. ;  duel,  204 
Munster,  earl  of;  suicide,  666 
Murat;  £rftirth,228;  Maples,  406 
Murdoch.  Mr. ;  gas,  261 
Mnredaoh,  St.;  KiUala,  838 
Murillo;  Coltmibia,  168 
Murray,  Mr. ;  penny-post,  447 
Mnrray,  earl  of ;  Scotland,  688 
Murray,  lady  Augusta,  882 
Murray,  Bartholomew,  696 
Murray,  sir  James,  676 
Musgrave,  sir  Richard ;  duel,  206 
Mustapha,  emperor  of  Turkey,  601 
Mtcbnje,  Kings  of,  404 
My  tton,  general ;  Wales,  022 


N. 

Nabis ;  gorems  in  Sparta,  557 
Napier,  adml.;  Portugal,  476 
Napier,  of  Merehiston,  869, 406 
Napier,  lord;  China,  136 
Napier,  Id.;  EdlnT.  University,  216 
Napoleon  Buonaparte;  his  empire, 
101,  260,  261 ;   the  confedera- 
tion4l69;  legion  of  honour,848; 
models,  896;    notables,  424; 
Cairo,  106;  Egypt,  216;  Elba, 
216;  Fontainebleau,246;  Malta, 
877;  Mamelukes,  377:  St.  He- 
lena, 290 ;  his  hut  will,  686 
Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  hia  battlea: 
Areola,  88;  Aspeme,  89;  An- 
erstadt,   46;    AusterUtz,  47; 
Bautzen,  66;    Borodino,   86; 
Castlglione,   121;    Charlerol, 
180;  Dresden,  200;  Eckmuhl, 
212 ;  Essling,  229 ;  Eylan,  286; 
FriedUnd,266;  Hanau,  286; 
Jena,  824 ;   La  Rothiere,  840; 
Leipsic,    848;     Liguy,   862; 
Lodl,869;  Lutzen,  869;  Ma- 
rengo, 880;  Monterean,  806; 
Pultusk,  490;  St  Dizier,  624 ; 
Tilsit,  684;   Tioyes,699;  Vi- 
enna,  616;  Wurtzbnrg,  646; 
Wnrtzschen,  648 
Napoleon,  king  of  Rome,  son  of  the 

emperor,  101 
Narses;  Rome,  274,  822, 613 
Narvaez,  general ;  Spain,  664 
Nash,  Mr. ;  theatres,  42&  604,  680 
Nasica,  Seipio»  146 
Nassau,  House  of.  296,  480 
Naylor,  James ;  impostor,  806 
Nazianzen,  Or^ry,  199 
Nearchus;  introduces  sugar,  666 
Nebuchadnezzar,  608, 826,  608 
Neoho;  Egypt,  216 
Nelson,  admiral  lord;  Abonkir,  2; 
Boulogne,    87 ;     Copenhagen, 
86^  62, 166;  Naples,  406 ;  Nile, 
420;     Rosetta,    616;     Santa 
Cruz,    629:    Trafklgar,  689; 
his  public  raneral,  418 
Nero;  Roman  emperor,  612 
Nest,  wife  of  Gerald  de  Windsor; 

her  abduction,  621 
Nestorius ;  the  Nestorlans,  414 
Newcastle,  duke  of;  his  ministry,  7 
Newcastle,  marquess  of,  888 
Newton,  sir  Isaac,  808»  888;  the 

binomial  theorem,  17 
Ney,  marshal,  191,  261, 419, 496 
Nlcander;  Sparta,  667 
Niccoli,  Nicholas ;  libraries,  860 
Nicholas;  Nlcholaites,  419 
Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia,  620 
Nichols,  colonel;  New  York.  416 
Nicodemus ;  embalming,  219 
Ninns ;  reigns  in  Assyru,  41, 49 
Noah;  the  ark;  Armenia,  86 
Noailles,  marshal ;  Detttngen,  191 
Noli,  Antonio  de,  116 
Norman,  sir  J. ;  lord  mayor,  866 
Norman.  Robert ;  magnet,  876 
Normanby,  marquess  of,  866 
North,  sir  Frands,  886 
North,  Frederick,  lord;  eoalidon 
ministry,  7, 148 ;  his  adminis* 
tration,  421 
Northlngton,  earl  of,  128 
Northumberland,  Hugh,  d.  of,  866 
Northumberland,  earl ;  ooadies,  148 
Northumberland,  earl  of;  Man ;  877 
Northumberland;  Otterbiim,4^ 
Norton,  sir  Fletcher,  46 
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Norton  tf.  lord  Melboarae,  606 

Nottf  general ;  India,  810 

Numa  Pompllins ;  Rome,  611 ;  the 

calendar.  107 
Nyctimua,  of  Arcadia,  81 


Oakley,  sir  Charles;  Madras,  878 
Gates,  Titns ;  his  plot,  162,  426 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  868 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Daniel ;  duel,  204 ; 
emancipation,    610;      repeal, 
604,  606 ;  trials,  606,  606 
0*Connell,  Mr.  Morgan;  duel, 204 
O'Connor,  Arthur,  482 ;  Maidstone 

riot,  607 ;  his  trial,  608 
O'Connor,  Roger;  his  trial,  604 
O'Connor,  Teig  Mac  Gilpatrick,  164 
OcUWns ;  Egypt,  216 
Odin,  the  Di\ine ;  Sweden,  660 
Odoaoer ;  Rome,  822,  613 
O'Donnell,  general ;  Spain,  664 
CEdipus,  of  BoBotia,  82 
(Enotms;  Qreeoe,  276 
Oersted,  M.;  magnetism,  218 
Offa ;  the  dyke,  426 
Ogle,  Right  Hon.  George;  duel,  208 
O'Orady,  Mr.;  duel;  killed,  204 
Ogyges ;  Athens,  48 
O'Halloran,  Dr.;  his  trial,  604 
Olam  Fodla ;  Ireland,  816 
Olbers,  M.;   astronomy,  42;  his 
asteroid,  427;  planet  Vesta, 
614 
Oldcastle,  sir  John,  860 
Old  Pretender,  482 
O'Loghlen,  sir  Michael,  611 
Omai,  native  of  Otahelte,  488 
Omar,  the  caliph,  17 
O*  Moore,  Rory;  takes  Cariow,  118 
O'Neil;  his  rebellion  in  Ireland, 

602;  his  massacre,  886 
O'Neil,  Miss:  theatres,  680 
Orange,  William,  prince  of;  Seven 

United  Provinces,  206,  606 
Orange,  William ;  prince  of ;  Maes- 

tricht,  374;  revolution,  606 
Orange,  Honse  of,  480 
Orange,prince  of;  Quatre-Bras,  488 
Orangemen,  480 
Orator  Henley,  480 
Ord(^rnOi  hing  of  Spain,  666 
Orellana,  Francisco,  20 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  404 
Orestes,  of  Mycenie,  31 
Orestes,  king  of  Sparta,  666 
Orford,  Robert,  earl  of;  his  minis- 
try, 7,  624 
Orloff,  count ;  diamonds,  171 
Ormond,  duke  of,  192 
Ormond,  earl  of;  single  combat, 

164 
Ormond,  Marq.of;  Rathmlnes,  601 
Orr,  Wm.;  tried  for  treason,  693 
Orrery,  earl  of;  tlie  orrery,  432 
Osbaldiston,  Mr. ;  theatres,  681 
Osborne,  Sir  Thos. ;  minister,  7 
Oscar,  king  of  Sweden,  671 
Osgodeby,  Adam  de,  386 
Osman,  emperor  of  Turkey,  602 
Ossory,  lord ;  introduces  tea,  676 
Ostins ;  pnnisht.  of  parricide,  442 
Osymandias,  of  Egypt,  216, 426, 624 
Othman,  of  Turkey,  600 
Otho,  king  of  Greece,  278 
Otto,  M.;  peace  of  Amiens,  22 
OttMcre,  of  Bohemia,  88 
Ottognerick ;  electricity,  217 
Ottoman;  Ottoman emp., 488, 000 


Oude,  nabob  of,  140 
Oadinot,  marshal;  Polotsk,  464 
Ovid ;  banished,  612 
Owain :  Lewis ;  Wales,  622 
Owen  Glendower ;  Wales,  682 
Owen,  Robert ;  Socialists,  287, 660 
Oxenden,  sir  George,  668 
Oxford,  Edward ;  his  assanlt,  486 
Oxford,  earl  of;  his  ministry,  7 
Oxford,  John,  earl  of;  yeomen,  662 


Paddon,  llent. ;  gallant  exploit,  126 
Paget,  lord ;  duel,  208 
Paget,  lord ;  trial,  erim.  eon.,  608 
Paget,  Lord  Wm.,  v.  Cardigan,  606 
Paget,  sir  A. ;  trial,  crtM.  eon.,  698 
Paine,  Thomas;  his  trial,  602 
Paisley,  John ;  Gretna-green,  280 
Palafox,  gen. :  Saragossa,  629 
Palamedes,  of  Greece,  60, 193 
Palnologns,  Michael,  emperor,  168 
Palestrina,  music,  402 
Pallas,  the  statue  of,  487 
Palliser,  sir  Hugh;  Ushant,  000 
Palm,  the  bookseller;  trial,  608 
Palmer,  Mr. ;  theatres,  681 
Palmer,     Mr.,    of    Bath;    mail- 
coaches,  376 
Palmer,  colonel ;  duel,  204 
Palmerston,  viscount;  minister,  76 
Paparo,  cardinal,  78 
Paplas ;  miUenniinn,  804 
Papin ;  the  steam-engine,  561 
Paplrius  Cursor;  san-Kiial,  607 
Paris ;  rape  of  Helen,  290 
Park,  Mungo,  the  traveller,  480 
Parker,  admiral,  85,  52, 165,  409 
Parker,  bishop;  the  Liturgy,  866 
Parker,  mutineer ;  his  trial,  608 
Parker,  capt..  Medusa,  87 
Parker,  sir  Peter;  Bellair,  70 
Parma,  duke  of;  Yvres,  663 
Parma,  prince  of,  374 
Parmenio,  put  to  death,  872 
Parr, Thomas;  longevity, 862 
Parrhasius ;  painting,  486 
Parry;  his  expeditions,  BR,  4S2 
Parsons    famUy;    the    Cock-lane 

ghost,  149, 307 
Partholanl,  the ;  Ireland,  816 
Pasquin;  pasquinades,  442 
Paton,  Miss;  theatres,  580 
Patrick,  St.,  Ardagh,  S3 ;  Armagh, 
36;  Dublin,  202;  Scotch  Isles, 
321 ;  the  shamrock,  540 
Paul,  of  Thebais,  208,  307 
Paul,  of  Venice,  81 
Panl,St;  Damascus,  183;  Rome,  612 
Paul  II.,  pontiflT;  the  purple,  491 
Paul  Jones,  the  pirate,  448 
Paulinus,  71,  608,  652 
Paull,  Mr.;  duel,  203 
Panlulio,  Anafesto ;  doge,  197 
Paulns  ^melius ;  Cannae,  118 
Panlus,  Marcus ;  the  compass,  168 
Pansanias;  Maoedon,872;  Platna, 

460 ;  Sparta,  666 
Pansias,  of  SIcyon ;  painting,  486 
Payne,  Mr.  G. ;  duel ;  killed,  208 
Peace,  the  prince  of;  Spain,  668 
Pedro,  of  Portugal,  90,  475 
Peel,  colonel ;  Swan  River,  660 
Peel,  sir  Robt;  cotton  goods,  171 
Peel,  sir  Robt;  his  ministry,  8; 

aHair  of  honour,  204 
Peeping  Tom,  of  Coventiy,  174 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  326 
Pelagius;  sect  of  Pelagians,  444 


Pelasgns,  of  Arcadia,  31 
Pelham,  Hon.  Henry,  minlsfcer.  7 
Pelham,sir  W.;  engineers,  221 
Pellew,  sir  £dwaid.  400 
Peltier,  M.,  o(  L'Ambi^u^  614;  bu 

libel  on  Napoleon,  SOS 
Pembroke,  earl  of;  Unealn,  SS3 
Pembroke,  Thomas,  eairl  eC  5fi7 
Penn,  admiral ;  Jamaira,  S&l 
Penn,    Wm.;    Pennsylwaaia,    SI. 

446;  Sode^  of  Friends,  402 
Perceval,  Hon.  Spencer :  mu.-gem . 

46 ;   his  ministry,  7,  447 ;  as- 
sassinated, 223 
Percy,    sumamed     Hotspnr,    60: 

battle  of  Otterbon,  435 
Percy,  lord:    battle  of    Dnrhaau 

li06;  of  JBLomelden,  297 
Perdiocas,  king  of  Haoedaa,  371  JSn 
Perdita,  Mrs.  Robinson,  681 
Pere  la  Chaise;  ceuketeriea,  125 
Pericles;  Athens, 44 
Perillus :  the  brazen  boll,  90 
Perkln  Warbeck;  rebelUon,  508 
Perkins  and  Heath,  165,  SS8 
Perreaos,  brothers;  foz^^  23S.  948 
Perry,    Mr.;    Momimg  ChromdU ; 

trial,  603 
Perseus,  founder  of  PeTsln«  448 
Pbbsia,  Sovereigns  at,  448 
Peter,  8L,  77 

Peter  and  Paul ;  Rome,  lOOi,  512 
Peter,  the  Cruel,  of  Spain,  555 
Peter,  the  Great,  csar  of  Rnssia, 

619,  620;    Marm,    406;    Pul- 

towa,490 
Peter  the  Hermit,  179,  297 
Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  460 
Petion;  Port-ao-Prinoe,  289 
Petit;  optica, 429 
Petrarch  and  Laura,  461 
Petty,  sii»  Wm. ;  Royal  Society.  518 
Phalaris,  of  Agrigentnm,  90 
Pharamond,  king  of  France,  SM 
Pharaohs,  of  Egypt,  216 
Phamaoes,  of  Pontns,  469 
Phelps,  Mr. ;  theatres,  581 
Phepoe,  Mrs.,  murderess ; 
Phidias;  statnes,6a0 
Phidon;  coinage,  151,646; 

987,  and  measures,  631 
PhUadelphns;  Egypt,  216 
Philetos,  of  Cos ;  dwarf;  206 
Philip,  St^  Neri,  480 
Philip,  king  of  France,  249 
Philip  IL;  peace  of  Catean,  ISS 
PhlUp  the  Good ;  Holland,  896 
Philip,  of  Maoedon,  371 
Philip,  king  of  Spate,  558 
Philip  Egalitt^  d.  de  Orleans,  250 
PhilUps,  governor  of  New  South 

Wales,  86, 164, 415. 57S 
Philippa,  queen  of  Edward   IIU 

495 ;  battle  of  Durham,  S06 
Phillips ;  mayor  of  Newport,  417 
Philometer;  Egypt,  216 
Philos ;  first  theatre,  570 
Phipps,  captain;  his  expedition, 

422,452 
Phoeas,  emp.  of  the  East,  210,  466 
PhoBnieians;  Ireland,  816 
Phoroneus,  king  of  Argoa,  346,  522 
Photius  Gallus,  506 
Phryne,  the  conrtesan,  ITS 
Phryxus;  the  golden  fleece,  S3, 27S 
Physeon,  of  Egypt;    his  crimei. 

216;  hisinoe8^^07 
Plastas,  of  Poland,  462 
Piaaxi,  M.;  discovers  Orvs,  126 
nohefpni,  genend ;  hia  eonaplrMy, 
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Pickard,  sir  Henry ;  lord  mayor, 

966 
jpicton,  general,  493 ;  trial,  689 
Pictor,  Fabiua ;  coinage,  151 
Pigot,  lord ;  India,  809 ;  the  Plgot 

diamond,  192 
Pi  got,  miOor-gen.;  Malta,  877 
Pike,  Miss,  of  Cork,  598 
Pilkington,  bishop;  the  Liturgy, 

S66 
Pindar,  Peter,  Dr.  Walcot ;   trial, 

608 
Piaander;  naval  battles,  407 
Pisistratna;  Athena,  4S»  360 
Pitt ;  the  Pitt  diamond,  192 
Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William ;  his  ad- 
ministration,  7,   466 'j    India 
bill,  20e,  811 ;  reform  in  par- 
liament, 608 ;  duel,  203 
Pius  YI.,  pope ;  his  submission  to 

Napoleon,  406,  467 
Pins  VII.;  concordat,  169 
Picarro ;  Peru,  21, 449 
Plantagenet,  House  of,  468 
Plato;    academies,  8;     choice   of 

names,  401;  Sicily,  543 
Piatt,  Mr.;  Spa-flelds'  riot,  608 
PlautiuB,  in  Britain,  94 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  614 
Pliny,  Junior;  Rome,  612 
Plnmer,  sir  Thomas,  46 
Pooock,  admiral,  179,  368 
Poitiers,  Roger  de ;  Liverpool,  409 
POLAWD,  Rings  of,  462,  463 
Pole,  Mr.  Wellesley,  896 
Pole,  Wellesley,  v.  Misses  Long, 
695 
•    Polemon,  of  Alexandria,  212 
Polemon,  of  Bosphonis,  86 
Polignac,  prince  de,  251 
Polk,  Mr.,  president  U.  8,  607 
Polllo,  C. ;  slavery  in  Rome,  648 
Pollock,  general ;  India,  310 
Pollock,  sir  Frederick,  45 
Polydore  Virgil,  549 
Polydorus;  Laoooon,  348 
Pomarre,  of  Otaheite.  483 
'Pompey ;  battle  of  Pharsalla,  451 
Ponoe  de  Leon,  246 
Ponce,  Pedro  de ;  deaf  and  dumb, 

186,206 
Ponte-Corvo,  prince  of,  191 
Pontique,  Cameleon ;  mnsie,  402 
Pontius  Pilate,  327 
PoNTUs,  Kings  of,  466 
Pope  Joan,  470 
PoPBS  of  Rome^,467 
Popham,  sir  Home,  100, 116,  698 
Popham,  major ;  India,  809 
Poppsea,  wife  of  Nero;  masks,  884 
Porsenna ;  the  Labyrinth,  340 
Porteons,  capt.;  his  death,  478 
Portland,  duke  of;  his  ministry, 

7,474 
Portland,  duke  of;  lord-lieut.,  866 
Portland,  earl  of,  minister,  6 
Portsmouth,  earl  of;  cause  of  the, 

604 
Portugal,  Kings  of,  476 
Posidonius;   the  atmosphere,  44; 
the  moon,  899 ;  the  tides,  684 
Pottlnger,  sir  H.;  China,  186 
Powel,    Langhame,   and    Poyer, 

colonels,  622 
Powell,  F. ;  great  pedestrian,  444 
Power,  Mr.;  actor,  581 
Powlet,  sir  G. ;  Londonde|ry,  862 
Foyer,  col. ;  Wales,  St2 
Poyning;  his  law,  in  Ireland,  478 
Praxiteles ;  minion  a95 
Premislaos;  PoI«q^  ^ 


Prbsidents  of  the  U.  S.,  607 
Preston,  lord ;  conspiracy,  162 
Pretender,  the  Old,  and  Young, 

214,  588,  534;  CuUoden,  180; 

Prestonpans,  482 
Prevost,  sir  George,  460 
Priam,  reign  in  Ilium,  290,  606 
Price,  Mr.;  duel;  killed,  204 
Price,  Mr.;  theatres,  580 
Price,  Dr. ;  alchemy,  15 
Priestley,  Dr.;   eudiometer,  880; 

nitrous  gas,  420 ;  oxygen  air, 

435 
Pride,  ool.;   Pride's  purge,  482; 

the  Rump  parliament,  519 
Probert,  murderer,  284 
Probus ;  his  massacre,  885 
Proctor,  gen. ;  Canada,  266 
Prodicus,  the  Adamite,  6 
Prophets,  the,  487 
Prussia,  Margraves  and  Kings 

of.  489 
Prussia,  prince  Henry  of,  479 
Psammitichus ;  enters  Palestine, 

216 ;  labyrinth,  340;  language, 

343;  sieges,  544 
Pseusennes.  enters  Palestine,  216 
Ptolemy;  the  Bible,  589 
Ptolemy;  battle  of  Ipsus,  816 
Ptolemy,  Euergetes ;  Egypt,  216 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  860 
Ptolemy ;  the  pharos,  451 
Publius  Posthumius  Tubertus,  484 
Puckeridge ;  harmonic  strings,  287 
•Pnlteney,  sir  James ;  Ferrol,  289 
Pye,  Henry  James;  laureate,  460 
Pyrrho;  founder  of  the  Sceptics, 

532 
Pyrrhus,  slain,  872 
Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epirus,  227,  575 
Pythagoras;   acoustics,  5;   astro- 
nomy, 41;    Egypt,  216;    the 

globe.  269;  harmonic  strings, 

287 ;  his  philosophy,  452,  491 ; 

shoes,  542;  solar  system,  660 ; 

the  spheres,  668 


Q. 


Quakers,  the,  492 
QUBXNS  of  England,  494 
Quken's  Bench,  Chief  Justices  of 

the,  385 
Quentin,  colonel;  duel,  204;  tried 

by  court-martial,  604 
Quickley,  Mrs. ;  her  tavern,  576 
Qnin,  Mr.;  theatres,  581 
QuintilluB,  emperor  of  Rome,  614 
Quintin;  Libertines,  360 
Quintus  Fabius;  painting,  436 


R. 


Rabshakeh,  41 

Rachel,  Madame;  theatres, 660 
Radcliffe,  Dr.  John,  498 
Ravhere ;  Bartholomew's  hosp.,  58 
Raikes,  Mr. ;  Sunday  schools,  6^ 
Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  200 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania,  446;    Trinidad,  607; 
Virginia,  617 ;  beheaded,  222 
Ramage ;  telescopes,  429 
RamirejE,  king  or  Spain,  652 
Ramirez  II.;  Sem{ncas,538 
RsmpMss ;  Egypt,  215 
Ramflay*  ^&vld  i  oombat,  164 


Ramsay,  sir  George ;  duel,  208 
Randolph,  T. ;  first  postmaster,  477 
Raphael ;  his  cartoons,  120 
Raphael,  Mr.  Alexander,  611 
Ravaillac ;  his  dreadful  death,  601 
Rawdon,  lord;  battle  of  Camden, 

110 
Raymond,  lord,  46,  885 
Reaumur ;  veloci^  of  light,  862 
Reay,  Miss ;  killed,  580 
Reay,  lord ;  combat  154,  864 
Rebeccaitea,  trial  of  the,  596 
Redesdale,  lord,  45 
Regnier,  general,  880, 875,  649 
Regulus;  see  of  8t  Andrew's,  528 
Regulua,    Marcus  Attilius;   Car- 
thage, 120 ;  put  to  death,  612 
Reichstadt,  duke  de,  261 
Reinbauer,  Bavarian  priest,  606 
Remigius  de  Fescamp,  364 
Remy,  St.;  Rheims,606 
Renaudot,  M. ;  newspapers,  418 
Ren4  des  Cartes,  119 
Rennie,  architect,  91,  611 
Reschid  Pacha,  277 
Restitntus,  Bishop  of  London,  861 
Reuss ;  wood-engraving,  642 
Reynolds,  admiral ;  lost,  524 
Reynolds,  capt.;  ct.-martial,  696 
Reynolds,  capt. ;  naval  action,  409 
Reynolds,  Geo.  Nugent ;  duel,  808 
Rhys  ah  Owain,  of  Wales,  621 
Rhys  ab  Tewdwr ;  Wales,  621 
RFall,  gen.;  American  war,  187 
Richard  I.  of  England;    Acre,  6; 

Asealon,  89;     Cceur  de  LUm^ 
.  150;   Dieu  et  num  droit,  194; 

England,  221;    laws  of  Ole- 

ron,  427 
Richard  II.,  224 ;  murdered,  464 
Richard  III.;   Bosworth  field,  86, 

222 
Richelieu,  duke  of,  147 
Richmond,  duke  of:  admiral,  8 
Richmond,  duke  of;   lord  lieut.  of 

Ireland,  866;  duel,  208 
Richmond,  earl  of;  Rictmiond,  601, 

607 
Ridel,  Stephen ;  chancellor,  128 
Rider,  William ;  silk  hose,  662 
Ridley,  bishop;  his  death,  384 
Riego,  put  to  death,  in  Spain,  653 
Riguet,  M.;  tunnels,  600 
Rinuocini,  Octavio,  428 
Rivers,  earl ;  murdered,  466 
RiKzio,  David ;  Scotland,  688 
Robert;  Benedictine  monk,  148 
Robert  I. ;  Scotland,  688 
Robert  II.;  Scoaand,536 
Robespierre;    reign  of  terror  in 

France,  260,  609 
Robin  Hood,  609 
Robinson,   Mrs.    Mary,   Perdita; 

theatres,  681 
Robinson  Crusoe,  828 
Rochambeau ;  U.  S.,  526,  606 
Rockingham ;  his  ministry,  7, 600 
Rochester,  bishop  of,  609 
Rochester,  earl  of;  his  ministry,  7 
Roderick  the  Great ;  Wales,  621 
Rodil,  general ;  Spain,  654 
Rodney,  admiral,  230, 400 
Rodolph  of  Ilapsbnrgh,  266,  606 
Rodolph  of  Nuremburg,  630 
Roebuck,  Mr.;  duel,  204 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  544 
Roggewein;  circumnavigator,  142 
Romain,  M. ;  balloons,  52 
Rome,  Emperors  of,  1^18 
Rome,  king  of,  834 
ROHS,  Popes  of,  467 
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RomlUy,  sir  Samuel ;  raidde,  566 
Bomalun;  the  calendar,  107;    be 

founds  Rome,  611 
Romulus  Augu8tnlns,681 
Booke,  admiral  air  Oeorge,  648; 

Aldemev,    15;    Cadiz,    106; 

Gape  la  Hogue,  182;  QlbralUr, 

867;  Cape  St.  Vlncenfs,  115, 

408,686;  Vigo,  618 
Roper, colonel ;  duel;  killed,  208 
Rosamond ;  her  bower,  615 
Roseberry,  oounteaa  of;  eHm-con 

triaL694 
Rosene,  French  general,  862 
Rosa ;  his  expedition.  422, 668 
Rosa,  colonel ;  duel,  204 
Ross,    general;     Baltimore,   62; 

Washington,  626 
Roaser,  Mr.,  and  Misa  Darbon,  696 
Roetopchin.  gor.  of  Moscow,  400 
Rothesay,  duke  of,  204 
Rowan,  Archd.  Hamilton,  508 
Roxana,  put  to  death,  872 
Rosier,  M.;  balloona,  68 
Rudd,  capt.  Thoa. ;  englneera,  221 
Rumbold,  Mr^  M.P.;  bribery,  217 
Rupert,  prince ;   Birmingham,  77 ; 

Edgehill,  218 ;  Marston  moor, 

888;    Naseby,  406;  Newark, 

416 
Ruriek,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  519 
Russia,  Sovereigns  of,  680 
Russia,  empress  Catharine,  of,  620, 

521 
Ruasell,  admiral,  182, 840 

Russell,  colonel ;  the  Guards,  281 

Russell,  lord,  put  to  death,  222 

Russell,  lofd  John;   minister,  8; 

psjrliraentary  reform,  606 

Ruthven,  Mr.;  duel,  204 

Rutland,  duke  of,  865 

Rnytor,  Dutch  admiral,  408 

S 

Babatta  Levi ;  Impostor,  806 
Bacheverel,    Dr.;     High    Church 

party,  294  ,      ^^ 

Backvllle,  lord  Geo. ;  Minden,804 
Sadler,  Mr. :  balloons,  52 
Sagarelli:  Apostollcl,20 
Saladin,  the  Famotis ;  Ascalon,  89 ; 

Damascus,  651;   Bgypt,  215; 

Syria,  678 
Bale,  lady ;  India,  810 
BaliBbury,countea8of;  order  of  the 

Garter,  298  ^^ 

Salisbury,  earl  of;  coronets,  M» 
Salisbury,  earl  of ;  Orleans,  482 
Sallo,  Denis  de,  177 
SalvinusArmatns;  spectacles,  489 
Salvius  Jullanus,  218 
Sampson,  St. ;  St.  Darid'a,  688 
Sancho,  king  of  Portugal,  476 
Sancho.  king  of  Spain,  6A5 
Sancroft,  Archbishop,  77 
Sandwich,  earl  of;  minister,  7 
Sandwich,  earl  of;   naval  batUea, 

408;  Solebay,  660 
Sappho;  Sapphic  verse,  689 
Sapor,  of  Persia,  449 
Sardanapaltts,  Assyria,  49, 629 
Sardanapalus  II.,  or  Sarac,  41 
Sardwia,  Kings  of,  680 
Sarpi,  Paulo ;  tiiermometer,  688 
Sarpi,  Peter,  81 
Saul,  king  of  Israel,  834 
Sanmarez,  sir  James,  400 
Bandera,  wiU-foiver,  606 
Savary,  trial  of,  »>r  forgeiy,  694 


Savery,  capt ;  steam-engine,  661 
Sawtre,  sir  William;  bnmt,  106 
Saze,  count;  Fontenoy,  246 
Saze-Coburg,  prince  Ferdinand  of, 

476 
Saxony,  king  of ;  Leipeic,848 
Saxony,  royal  fkniily  of,  681 
Saye,  lord ;  beheaded,  106 
Seabury,  biahop,  78 
Sebacon;  Egypt,  215 
Sebastian!,  marshal,  574 
Sebert;  Westminster  Abbey,  681 
Selden,  637 
Seleueus,  of  Syria,  678;    omens, 

200 ;  battle  of  Ipsus,  816 
Seleueus  Nicator,  688 
SeUm^emperor  of  Turkey,  578, 601, 

Selim  II.,  608 
Selkirk.  Alexander,  888 
Sellis,  the  valet ;  suicide,  566 
Semiramla ;  queen,  498 
Semple,  major;  his  trial, 508 
Seneca;  put  to  death,  512 
Sennacherib;  Assyria,  41 
Sennefelder;  lithography,  35 
Serajah  Dowla ;  India,  809 
Sergius  I,  pontiff,  490 
Sei^us  II.,  pope,  466 
Senretus,  Michael,  81 ;  Unitarians, 

606 ;  roasted  alive,  608 
Servius  TuUius,  126;  coinage,  165 
Seaoetris,  of  Egypt,  815 
Severus;  in  Britain,  94;  the  wall 

of  Severus,  640 
Seymour,  Mr.  Richmond,  606 
Seymour,  Edward,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, protector,  222 
Seymour,  sir   Edward;    speaker, 

658 
Seymour,  lord;  duel,  204 
Seymour,  lady ;  tournament,  668 
Scanlan,  Mr.,  Limerick,  894 
Scheele;  nitric  add,  420;    phos- 
phorus, 462;  pmsaic  acid,  489; 
tartaric  acid,  675 
Scheiner,  Christopher,  291 
Schimmelpennick ;  Holland,  296 
Schmidt ;  organs,  481 
Schomberg,  duke  of,  88,  119  ;  Ire- 
land, 817;  Londonderry,  868; 
naval  action,  410 
Schwartz,  M. ;  gunpowder,  88, 282 
Schwartzenberg,  prince  of,  200 
Schwerin,      Pruaslan      marshal ; 

battle  of  Prague,  79 
Scipio  Africanus,  898;   Numantia, 

424 ;  Rome,  618 ;  Zama,  668 
Scotland,  Kings  of,  584 
Scott,  Mr.,  duel ;  killed,  204 
Scott,  sir  Walter,  684 
Scyllis ;  sculpture,  121, 880, 586 
Shadwell,  Thomas ;  laureate,  460 
Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  miniater,  7 
Shakspeare;  the  drama,  200;  his 
Jubilee,  888,  640;   mulberry- 
tree.    401;     his  theatre,   the 
Globe,  Bankside,  270, 540 
Sharpe,  archb. ;  murdered,  588 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Granville,  661 
Shearea,  the  Messrs. ;  rebellion,  288 
Shelbume,earlof;  his  ministry,  7, 

500  ;  his  duel,  208 
Sheldon,  Wm.;  tapestry,  575 
Sheppard,  Jack ;  felon,  238 
Sheridan;  theatres,  579 
Sheridan,  Dr.,  trial  of;  608 
Shore,  Jane,  526, 642 
Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley,  588 
Shrewsbury,  duke  of;  minister,  7 
Sibyls ;  the  nine  books,  548 


Sfeaid,  abbe;  iemfmnd  dnnli,  Itt 
Sidlian  bride;  tbe  Veapen»  644 

SiciLT,  Kings  oi^  IM4 

Siddons,  Mrs,;  theatres.  079.  SSO 

Sidmouth,  lord,  minister,  7  ;  Gree 

bag  inquiry,  1V78 
Sidney,  Algernon,  fiSl 
Sienna,  Balthassr  ;  ■cpfifw,  579 
fli^ia;  French  directory,  194 
Slgismund,  emp.  of  Qennany,  864 
Sigismund,  of  BohemfSL,  83 
Slgismund,  of  Hungary,  30S ;  hmxut 

of  Nicopolis,  419 
Slgismund,  of  Poland,  462,  463 
Slgismund,  John ;  PmasiSL,  4S8 
Semiramis,  of  Assyria,  41 
Simmons,  murderer  ;  bis  trial.  503 
Simnel,  Lambert ;  rebelUoii,  fiOl 
Simon,  Magus;  Adrianists,6 
Simonides ;  mnemonics;,  989,  288 
Sinderoomb;  eonsplracy,  168 
Sisyphus ;  Corinth,  166 
Siztns,  pope  and  saint,  467 
Skrsneeki,  Polish  general,  479,  CSS 
Sloane,  sir  Hsns,  1S2 ;  the  Briti^ 

Museum,  97 
Smeaton,  Mr.;  Eddystone,  813 
Smeaton,  sir  John ;  Wii^an,  635 
Smirke,  R. ;  postroiBce,  47T 
Smith,  captain ;  doel,  804 
Smith,  Aoam ;   political  ecasuwy, 

468 
Smith,  Mr.  Beaumont,  666 
Smith,  Sam.  Sidney,  trial  c£,  696 
Smith,  sir  Sidney ;  Acre,  S 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas ;  customs,  IS 
Smith  and   Markham,  captains; 

duel,  804;  trial,  696 
SneUius;  optics,  489 
SoUeski,  John,  king:  of   F^itand, 

864,463 
Socinus,  Faustua  and  Lidius,  6i50 
Socratea ;  moral  phUosoph  j,  399 

Solomon ;  Jerusalem,  SS6     

Solon ;  laws,  845 ;  first  tax,  576 
Solyman,  emperor  of  Turkey,  TO, 

601 
Solyman,  the  Magnificent;   Tor- 
key,  008 ;  Vienna,  615 
Solyman  II.;  Hungary,  301,  3M 
Solyman  III.,  608 
Somers,  lord ;  minister,  T 
Somerset,  the  Black,  551 
Somerset,  Edward  Sejrmoor,  dnke 

of;  proteetor,  822, 894 
Sophi,  king  of  Persia,  108,  600 
Sophia,  St. ;  mosque  o€,  686 
Sophia,  princess,  of  Hanover, 
Sophia,  Dorothea:  queen,  486 
Sophodea;  tragedy,  SS9 
Sorel,  Agnea ;  jewellery,  885 
Sostratus ;  thia  pharos,  451 
Sota,  Ferdinand  de,  868 
Sonlt,    marshal;     Albnera,     15: 

Oporto,   429;     Orthes,     43S; 

Pyrenees,  491;   Tarbea,  575; 

Toulouse,  587 ;  Villa  Frmaca, 

616;  minister,  851 
Sonthcot,    Joanna,    &natlc,   307. 

568 
Southey,  Robert;  laureate,  8,  460 
Spaiw,  Kings  o£  654 
Spalding,  Mr.;  the  diving-bell,  196 
Sparta,  Kings  of.  556, 557 
Speilman,  sir  John;  paper-mak- 
ing, 438 
Spenser:  Fairtf  Queen^iSOf  614 
Spert,  sir  Thos.;   Trinity-boose, 

697 
Spina,  Alexander  de,  558 
Spursheim;  phrenology  174  43 
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3t.  Charo ;  the  ConooTdanoe,  169 
St.  Cyr,  marshal ;  Dresden,  200 
St.  David's,  bishop  of;  burnt,  622 
St.  George,  Chevalier  de,  482 
St.  John,  John  de,  600 
St.  John  I^ngi  the  qnaek,  trials  of; 

606 
St.  Mars,  M.  de;  Iron  Mask,  820 
St.  Ruth,  ireneral,  46 
St.  Vincent,  admiral  the  earl,  115, 
409  ;    battle  of  Gape  St  Yin- 
cent,  626 
Stackpole,  captain ;  dnel,  204 
8TAiyTHOL.i>BB8  of  HoUaud,  296 
StafTord,  lord;  popish  plot,  470 
Stafford,  marqness  of,  81 
Stair,  earl  of;  Dettingen,  191 
Stanhope,  earl;  prlnting-presB,  484 
Stanhope,  lady  Hester,  678 
Stanhope,  eoL;  oonrt-martial,  694 
Stanhope,  hon.  ool. ;  snidde,  666 
Stanhope,  lient.-gen.;  Minorca,  894 
Stanialans,  of  Poland,  462 
Stanley,  sir  John ;  Man,  877 
Stanley,  air  William,  127 
Stanton,  Mr. ;  China,  185 
Stapleton,  earl  of  Exeter,  484 
Steele;  Kit<^at  dnb,  886 
Steele,  Mr. ;  murdered,  427, 698 
Steenchel,  Magnus ;  Sweden,  570 
Stephen,  king  of  England,  224 
Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  801 
Stephen,  of  Poland.  462,  468 
Stephen  II.,  pontiff;  Rome,  518 
Stephens,  Miss;  theatres,  680 
Stephens,  rev.  Mr.,  trial  of,  606 
Stesichorus,  188 

Sterne ;  "  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  188 
Stevens,  Mrs. ;  the  stone,  668 
Stewart,  ool. ;  Trinoomalee,  607 
Stewart,  general ;  Madras,  378 
Stewart  and  wife,  trial  of,  695 
Sthenelus,  king  of  Myoenas,  404 
Stillin^fleet,  Benjamin,  82 
Stirling,  capt;  Swan  river,  669 
Stockdale,  trial  of,  695 
Stopford,  admiral,  takes  Acre,  5 
Storaee,  Madame;  theatres,  681 
Storok,  the  Leveller,  849 
Strachan,    admiral   sir    Richard, 

409 :  Walcherin,  620 
Strafford,  lord,  beheaded,  222 
Strathmore,  oonntess  of,  665 
Stratonioe,  queen  of  Syria,  573 
Strongbow;  Ireland,  317 
Struensee,  count;  Zell,  654 
Stuabt,  Honse  of^  588 
Stuart,  Alexander;  marquess,  861 
Stuart,  general ;  Cuddalore,  180 
Stuart,  sir  John ;  Maida.  375 
Stnkeley,  Dr. ;  earthquakes,  208 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  384 
Suflblk,  eart  of;  conspiracy,  162 
Suflirein,  admiral,  409 
Suisse,  Nicholas ;  trials,  506 
Sulpidus  Servius,  148 
Sunderland,  eari  of,  minister,  7 
Burajah  Dowlah;  Black-hole,  79,466 
Surrey,  earl  of ;  Flodden,  244 
Surrey,  earl  of;  R.  Catholics,  611 
Susaiion  and  Dolon,  199 
Sussex,  duke  of,  382 
Sutton,  Thos.:  Charter-house,  180 
Buwarrow,     Russian      marshal ; 
Alessandris,  16 ;  Ismael,  821 ; 
Novi,  424;  Pa^-    442;    Po- 
lsnd,4ffl;  PiviTiTP;   War- 

SWKDSK,  KlagB  if*P^^' 
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Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  221,  224 
Swinton,  sir  Allan,  25 
Swithin,  St ;  St.  Swithin's  day,571 
Sydney,  Algernon,  beheaded,  222 
Sykee    and    Rumbold,   Messrs.; 

bribery,  217 
SyUa,  Rome,  44,  512 
Symington;  the  steam-engine, 561 
Syridus;  decretals,  187 


T. 

Talbot,  earl ;  lord  lieutenant,  865 
Tallard,  French  marshal;  battle  of 

Blenheim,  80;  odery,  124 
Talma,  M.;  theatres,  661 
Taloa ;  invents  the  saw,  681 
Tamerlane;  India, 809, 400, 574 
Tandeme,  the  Adamite,  6        * 
Tandy,  James  Napper,  574 
Tarquin ;  rape  of  Lncretia,  868 
Tarquin  II.:  Sibylline  books,  548 
Tarquinins  Lucius,  168 
Tarqninius  Superbus ;  Rome,  511 
Tasman;    droumnavigator,  142; 
Mew  Zealand,  654;  Yan-Die- 
men's  Land,  611 
Tate,  Nahnm ;  laureate,  460 
Tatins,  Titus;   New  Year's  gifts, 

415 
Taorosthenes;  carrier-pigeons,  455 
Taylor,  Messrs. ;  oil-gas,  427 
Taylor,  Dr.  Brook ;  acoustics  5 
Taylor,  rev.  Robert,  the  atheist; 

trials  of,  695 
Telford;  chain-bridges,  126,  890 
Tell,  William ;  SwitzerUmd,  571 
Temple,  earl ;  lord  lieutenant,  866 
Tenterden,  lord,  885 
Teynham,  lord ;  trial  of,  695 
Thales,  of  Miletus,  84;  the  globe, 
269;  the  Ionic  sect,  816;  water, 
627 
Thalestris,  queen,  20 
Thanet,  eari  of;  Maidstone  riot,  507 
Thelloson,  Mr.;  his  wUl,  682 
Thelwall,  Mr.,  299, 682 
Themistodes;  battle  of  Marathon, 
880;  batUeof  Salamis,526,407 
Theobald;  dvll  Uw,  148 
Theocritus ;  poetry,  613 
Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  160 
Theodore,  czar  of  Rusda,  620 
Theodore,  of  Samos,  382 
Theodoric,  king  of  Spain.  654 
Theododus ;  paganism,  485 
Theodosius,  massacre  by,  885 
Theodotus,  of  Bysantinm,  28 
TheophUus,  of  Antioch,  140,  607 
Theopompus;   the    Ephori,   226; 
flmeral  orations,  266;  Sparta, 
656 
Theseus;  Athens,  48 
Theseus,  temple  of,  578 
Theseus ;  rape  of  Helen,  200 
Thespis;  tragedy,  199, 589 
Thevenot.  M.:  coflbe,  160 
Thiers,  M.,  mlnstr.  of  France,  251 
Thienr,  count  of  Holland,  295 
Thirieby;  see  of  Westminster,  632 
Thistlewood's  conspiracy,  162, 588 
Thom,  the  Thomite.  606,588 
Thomas,  colonel ;  duel,  208 
Tbompson,  Miss ;  murdered,  694 
Thomson,  poet;  Richmond,  607 
Thor;  the  deity,  684 
Thornton,  Abr.;  wager  of  battle,  60 
Thone^  William  de;  bribery,  92 
Thoth ;  mythology,  404 
Tbn^xbolaa,  the  Athenian,  22 


Thrasymachns,  158 
Thrax,  son  of  Mara ;  Thrace,  668 
Thuoris  of  Egypt,  215 
Thurlow,   lonl,   45 ;    lord    chan- 
cellor, 128 ;  the  great  seal,  276 
Thurot;  his  invasion,  119,  684 
Thurtell,  the  murderer,  284 
Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  14 
Tiberius,  Roman  emperor,  424 ;  at 

Capri,  116 ;  Rome,  512,  518 
Tierney,  Rt.  Hon.  George;  duel, 

Tlghe,  Mr. ;  trial  for  erim,  eon.,  698 
Tigranes,  the  Great,  85;  Pontus, 

465;  Syria,  578 
TUdesley,  sir  Thomas ;  Wigan,  686 
Tilloch,  Mr.;  stereotype,  602 
7Tm«t  newspaper;  trials,  692, 606 
Timour  Beg,  896 
Tlndal ;  ddsm,  187 
Tindal  and  Coverdale,  75 
Tlppoo   Baib;    India,   809,   810; 

Madras,  878;    Beringapatam, 

589 
Titus,  Roman  emperor,  512;  takes 

Jerusalem,  325,  827 
Titus,  Roman  gen.,  in  Britain,  94 
Titus  Lartius ;  dicUtor,  512 
Titus  Manlins ;  dlctotor,  512 
Tofania ;  tiie  wives'  poison,  461 
Tofts,  Mary ;  impostor,  807 
Tolli,  Barclay  de,  549 
Tolmidas;  Athens,  44 
Tolnmnus ;  slain,  612 
ToneiTheobald   WouUfe;   trial, 

Tonti,  Laurence ;  tontines,  587 
Tooke,  John  Home,  ^O 
Torrance,  Mrs.;  murdered,  694 
Torrens,  lieut ;  duel ;  killed,  208 
Torricelli :  microscopes,  898 
Totila,  pillages  Rome,  822 
TonrviUe,  French  adml.,  115, 526 
Toussaint;  Hayti,  197,  289 
Townshend,  lord ;  Id.  lleut.,  208, 865 
Trajan,  Rome,  512 ;  his  pillar,  689 
Trebatius  Testa ;  codicils,  686 
Tree,  Miss  Ellen ;  theatres,  680 
Tresylian,  chief  Justice,  328 
Trevethick;  the  steam-engine,  661 
Trevor,  dr  John ;  speaker,  568. 
Troas,  rdgn  of,  in  Troy,  606 
Trot,  Princes  of,  606 
Trm  Am,  prop  of;  trial,  605 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.,  478 
Truxo,  Louisa ;  longevity,  868 
Tubal  Cain,  891 ;  music,  402 
Tuckett,  captain  Hervey,  204,  696 
Tnite,  murderer ;  trial  of,  694: 
Tull,  William;  posting  in  Eng- 
land, 478 
Tullus  Hostilins,  680 
Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  488 
TuRKBT,  Emperon  of,  002 
Turner,  Miss ;  abduction,  868 
Tyoe,  John ;  Taffety,  574 
Tycho  Brahe,  astronomy,  42 ;  the 

artificial  globe,  270 
Tyler,  John,  president  U.  S.,  006, 

607 
Tyler,  Wat;  his  insurrection,  606 
Tyndarus;  Sparta,  566 
Tyrone,  his  rebdlion,  817, 602 
Tydas,  or  Steriohorus,  170 


U. 

Udine;  stucco-woric,  565 
Uladisiaus,  of  Polapd,  207,  462 
Ulloa,  don  Antonio ;  platina,  469 
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Ulrioa^Eleanor,  of  Sweden,  570 
Ulrick,  duke  of  Wirtemburg.  040 
Ulyuea,  ChurbdiB,  131;    Sicily, 

648 :  Trof  AD  war,  290 
UmfrsTlUe,  air  Neville,  S78 
rmfraritle,  air  Robert,  651 
United  Btatsb,  Presldenta  of  the, 

607 
Urban,  popea,  467,  468,  468 
Urban  II. ;  communion,  157 
Urban  VI. ;  rival  pontiff,  145 
Urban  VIII. ;  titie  of"  Eminence," 

220 
Uaber,  arebbiabop,  88 


V. 

Velaaqnes,  diaoovera  Cuba,  170 
Valena,  Weitem  Empire,  681 
Valentia,  lord ;  duel,  208 ;  trial,  608 
Valentla  cauae ;  trial  of  the,  602 
Valentine ;  Valentiniana,  610 
Valentine;  Valentine's  dav,  610 
Velentinian ;    Weatem    Empire, 

618,  681 
Valerianns ;  flajed  alive,  614 
ValHcre,  Madame  de,  888 
Vanbrugh,  air  John ;  Opera,  428 
Van  Buren;  president,  U.  8.,  607 
Vancouver ;  his  vovage,  422,  611 
Vandenburg ;  the  Aaorea,  49 
Vander  Heyden ;  flre-enf^nea,  841 
Van  Eyck ;  painting,  486 
Van  Horn,  the  Buccaneer,  99 
Vanini,  Lucilio.  42 
Van  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  474, 

Holland,296 ;  naval  battles,  406 
Varole,  M. ;  optic  nerves,  429 
Varus,  Alfkvnus,  143,  150 
Vaaoo  de  Gama,  116 
Vaughan,  gen. ;  St.  EusUtia,  290 
Vaughan,  sir  Thoa.;  murdered,  466 
Vaughan,  Mackay,  Ac;  trial,  604 
Vaux,  Jane,  Mrs.;  Vauxhall,611 
Venus  Anaitls,  85 
Vere-street  gang ;  trial  of  the,  603 
Veremund,  king  of  Spain,  565 
Vemeuil,  marchioness  de,  162 
Vernon,  admiral,  called  Old  Oiog, 

281 ;  Porto  Bello,  474 
Verrochio,    Andrea;    plaster    of 

Paris,  460 
Vesaliua;  anatomy,  28,  568 
Vespasian,  in  Britain,  94 
Vespucius,  Americus,  21 
Vestris,  Madame ;  tbeatrea,  580 
Vicar  of  Bray,  90 
Victor,    marshal;     Barrosa,   67; 

Talavera,574;  Witepsk,  641 
Victor  Amadous,  580, 681 
Victoria,  queen  of  England,  225, 

496;   visit  to  Louis-Philippe, 

261 ;  to  Scotland,  684 
Victory,  duke  of ;  Spain.  664 
ViUars,  marshal ;  Malplaquet,  876 
V  iUeneuve ;  battle  of  Trafalgar,  680 
Virgin  Mary,  617;  purification,  490 
Virginia;  Rome,  612,  617 
Vlrginius;  Rome,  612 
VivTer,  of  Morning  Herald^  606 
Volta ;  electricity,  217,  218 
Voltaire ;  atlielsm,  48 
Vortlgem ;  Wales,  621 
VoTAOEBS  round  the  world,  142 


W. 

Waddlngton  ;  trial  for  libel,  694 
Wadham;  Wadham  college,  619 


Wakefield,  Ed.  Gibbon,  888 

Waldegrave,  eari  of;  trial,  606 

Waldemar,  of  Denmark,  180 

Waldenaea.th«,620 

Wales,  Kings  and  Princes  of;  622 

Wales,  George,  prince  of;  regency, 

608;  the  prtnoe  of;  v.  TimUf 

trial,  602 
Wales,  Mary,  prinoeaa  of,  628 
Walker,  Mr.,  architect,  611 
Walker,  Mr.;  congelation,  160,804 
Walker,   rev.   George;    London- 
derry, 862 
Wall,  governor;   his   trial,  608; 

hanged,  288,  278 
Wall,  B^  Baring;  trial  of;  606 
Wallace,  the  heroic:  8cotland,688 

battle  of  Falkirk,  887 
Wallace,  brothers ;  trial  o^  606  . 
Waller,  at  Abingdon,  2 
Waller,  the  poet;  8tratton-hill,666 
Wallis ;  his  voyage,  142, 488, 688 
Walloons,  the.  623 
Walpole,  sir  Robert;  sinking-fbnd, 

647;    his   adminiatration,   7, 

624 
Walsh,  Mrs. ;  murdered,  605 
Walsh,  Nicholas ;  printing,  484 
Walsingham,  lord,  46 
Walter,  the  Ttler,  80,  601 
Waltheof,  beheaded,  68 
Walton,  Brian;  polyglot,  464 
Walton,  Isaac;  angling,  84 
Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  871 
Wandering  Jew,  624 
Warbeck ;  his  inaurreetion,  684 
Wardle,  colonel,  806 ;  Wardle  v. 

duke  of  York,  trial,  608 
Walters,  Lucy,  688 
Warner,  Mrs. ;  theatres,  661 
Warren,  adml.  air  John  Borlaoe, 

400 
Warren  Hastings;  India,  28& 809 
Warrenne,  earl  of;  Dunbar,  205 
Warrington  gang ;  trial,  693 
Warton,  Thoa. ;  poet  laureate,  460 
Warwick,  earl  of;  Bamet,  67 ;  St 

Albans,  14 ;  Wakefield,  620 
Warwick,  lord,  setUea  Conneetieat, 

21 
Warwick  and  Clarence,  601 
Washington,  gen.  Geoi^,  21,481 ; 

United  States,  606, 606 ;  York 

Town,  663 
Wathen,  captain;  trial  by  oonrt- 

martial,  605 
Watson,  admiral ;  Angria,  26 
Wataon,  Dr.;  trial  for  treason, 604 
Watt  and  Downle,  Meaars.,  602 
Watt ;  the  steam-engine,  561 
Weare,  Mr. ;  murdered,  284 
Weber,  Cari  Maria  Von,  402 
Webster,  Dr.,  trial  of,  606 
Webster,  Mr.;  theatres,  580 
Webster,  Miss  Clara,  680 
Webster,  sir  Godfrey ;  trial,  608 
Wedgwood,    Joaiah ;    Wedgwood 

ware,  187,  207,  629 
Weekly  Dispatch;  trial,  606 
Weightman,  the  Lnddite,  191 
Wcllesley,  sir  A.    See  WellingUm. 
Wellesley,  marquess,  810,  366 
Wcllesley,  Mr.  Long ;  duel,  204 
Wellesley  Pole  v.  Misses  Long,  606 
Wellesley  v.  Paget;    trial,  crim. 

con.,  GOS 
Wellington,  duke  of;  his  adminia- 

tratlon,  7, 8 ;  com  .-in-chief,  166 ; 

duel,  204.      His  haUUe,  &c., 

Almeida,    19;     Assaye,    89; 

Badi^oa,  60;    Bidaasoa,    76; 


BuiKOB,102;  Cnidad-Rodni;^ 
148;  India,  310;   Ldaboa,  S» 
Madraa,    873;     Oporto,   <9 
Orthea,  4SS ;    Pyrenees.  4S1 
St.    Bebaatian's,    625;     Salv 
manca,  686;    Talavera,  574: 
Tarbea,  676;    Toulooae,  56; : 
Vimeln,  616;   Yittozia,  filfi; 
Waterioo,  627 
Wesley;  the  Weal^wM,  680 
Wesley,  John  and  Charles^  302 
Weatmeatfa,  lord ;  trial,  693 
Westmoreland,  eari  of,  865 
Wetherell,  air  Chartea,  45^  98 
Weylaad,  Thomaa  da;  bribery,  92 
Weymouth;  North- Wot PaMage, 

422 
Wharton,  Miaa,  882 
Whlston,  Mr.;  antedflnriana, 96 
Whitbread,  Samuel;  nicide,666 
Whitbread  and  Co  ;  brewers,  473 
White,  Dr.  Thomaa ;  Sion  CoU  54T 
Whitefield ;  Wesleyana,  802, 630 
Whitehead ;  the  Liturgy,  366 
Whitehead,  Wm.;  poet-laureate, 

460 
Whitelocke,  general,  100 
Whittington,  lord  mayor  of  Loo- 
don,  685 
Whitworth,  eari,  Charles,  865 
Whyte,  major-general,  180 
Wickham,  Dr. ;  inocnlatloii,  313 
Wicklifle;  Lollarda,  350,  6K 
Wilberibroe,  Mr.,  alave-trade,  54S 
Wild,  Mr.  George ;  thaatres.  561 
WiUride,  biahop  and  arehUabop, 

183 
WOhelmina,  queen  of  George  II. 

406 
Wilkea,  Jonathan,  422,  602,  636 
Wilkina,  Mr.;  architect,  407 
Wilklna,  Dr.;  Wadham  Col^  61S 
Will-forgera,  trial  of  the,  606 
WiUiam  I.,  of  England ;   BattPl- 
Abbey,  60 ;  the  Conqoat,  161 : 
reign,  221,  224,  414 
WUliam  II.;  RuAu,  234,  414 
WiUiam  III.  222;   the    ReToln- 
tion,  506 ;  batUe  of  the  Bovne, 
88;  of  Enghien,  221 
William  IV.,  225 ;  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, 8;  assaulted,  223 
William  I.,  of  Holland,  296;   he 

abdicates,  2 
William  the  Lion ;  Scottnnd,  596 
Williams,  Ann;  trial,  bnrat,  592 
WUliama,  Renwick;   the  ''Mon- 

Bter,"  807 
Williama,  Roger;  Rhode,  21 
Williams;  murderer,  102, 220,  566 
Willonghby,  sir  Hngh,  428, 659 
Willoughby  d'Ereseby,  ladr,  3^ 
Wills,  gen.;  battle  of  Preetra,  4fcS 
Wilson,  capt ;  Pelew  ialanda,  444, 

445 
Wilson,  sir  Robert,  845 
Winchester,  American  gen.,  256 
Winchilsea,  earl  of;  di^  204 
Winifired,  St,  639 
Winstanley :  architect,  218,  564 
Winclngerooe,  general,  830 
Withers,  Dr.;  hia  libel,  860 
Wittgenstein,  general.  860 
Woden,  the  god ;  Wednesday,  6S9 
Wolcot,  Dr.  alitu  Peter  Pindar; 

trial,  683 
Wolfe,  gpneral ;  Quebec,  498 
Wolfius ;  the  anemometer,  24 
Wollaston,  Dr. ;  cryophoms,  179 
Wolsey,  cardinal,  ^  885 
Wola^,  sir  Chariea ;  trial  o^  594 
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Wood ;  his  half-pence,  643 
Wood,  alderman ;  London,  360 
Woodfall,  Mr. ;  his  trial,  CM 
Woodmason;  mling*inachlnea,618 
Woolf ;  the  steam-engine,  661 
WooUer,  Mr.:    trial  for   lihels, 

604 
Woreester,   marqneas  of;    steam, 

061,677 
Wordsworth,  Wm. ;  poet-Ianreate, 

460 
Wotton,  sir  Edward ;  suga^  606 
Wrede,  gen.:    battle  of  Hanan, 

886 
Wren,  sir  Christopher,  279 ;  monn- 

ment,  996;    St  Panl's,  6S4; 

Walbrook,  620 
Wren,  Matthew;  Royal  8oe.,  518 
Wrench,  Mr. ;  theatres,  660 
Wright;  Mercatox's charts, 990 
Wurmser,  Austrian  general,  121 
Wyat,  sir  Thomas;  rebellion,  602 
Wykeham,  William  of,  484 
Wynkin  de  Worde,  24, 484 


X. 

Xaoca ;  idolatry,  648 
Xavier,  Francis ;  Jesoits,  825 
Xenophanes ;  Eleatlo  sect,  216 
Xenophon;    the   Retreat  of  the 

Oipeks,60^649 
Xerxes ;  Persia,  448 ;  Salamls,  626 ; 

his  campaign.  649 
Ximenes,  cardinal ;  polyglot,  464 


Yale,Eli8ha;  auctions,  46 
Yatesy  Mr. ;  theatres,  680 
Ynge,  Family  of ;  Sweden,  669 
YoftK,  House  of;  the  Roses,  616 
York,  cardinal,  634 
York,   duke  of;    commander-ln- 
chie£   166;    duel,   208;    im- 
peaohed,  ISB9\    military  col- 
lege, 618;   Boxtel,  88;   Dun- 
kirk, 206 ;  Espierre0,229 ;  Va- 
lenctennet  610 


York,  James,  duke  of,  406 

Yorke,  hon.  Charles,  128 

Yorke,  sir  Charles,  45 

Yorke,  sir  Philip,  46, 336 

Yorke,  Mr.  Redhead ;  tried,  602 

Young ;  impostor,  806 

Young,  major;  battle  of  Presoott, 

481 
Young  Pretender,  482  * 


Z. 


Zanzalee ;  founder  of  the  SSanza- 

leen8,664 
Zlemomislas,  of  Poland,  462 
Zeno,  the  stoic,  666 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  437 
Zenon,  king  of  Armenia,  85 
Zenxis;  painting,  436 
Zincendorf;  Morayians,  309 
Zoroaster;  flre-worshippers.  240 
Zontman,  Dutch  admiral,  4m 
Zulnglius,  UlrieuB,  666 
Zompie,  M. ;  piano-forte,  454 
Zurbano^  general ;  Spain,  664 
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